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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 
(See PART I) 


SUPPLEMENTS 
Conciliation Board Reports — Nos. 1-6 


Reasons for Judgment — Nos. 2-6 


Erratum 
On page 233 — Column 3 — Para. 1 — Line 7 — for 1,080 read 1,808. 


INDEX—PART I 


A 


BEL, I. W., President, United Steelworkers of America 


Conglomerates, growth of—address, National Policy Con- 
ference of Canadian Steelworkers, Montreal, 376. 


CCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL 

Employment Fatalities. CANADA: 
in 1969—first and second quarters, 465, 668. 
in 1968—annual, 392; third and fourth quarters, 100, 
282. 

Public Service accidents in 1968. CANADA: 148. 

Statistics: “H—-Employment Fatalities” (quarterly and an- 
nual feature). 


DULT TRAINING See also RETARDATES 


Middle-aged trainees and young people—study on labour 
turnover. BRITAIN: 670. 


GREEMENTS See also COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 


Industrial safety protection—agreement under Canada La- 
bour (Safety) Code signed by Hon. Bryce Mackasey, 
federal Minister of Labour, 639. 


GRICULTURE 
Caribbean workers to assist Ontario farmers, 266. 


t CANADA 
Strike terminated, 444. 


LBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 

Brief, provincial Cabinet, 385. 

Convention, 9. 

‘Hannigan, John, former vice-president, death of, 115. 


LLIANCE FOR LABOUR ACTION 


Established by UAW and Teamsters to promote social 
action, 638. 


MERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR—-CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Kirkland, J. L., Secretary-Treasurer, elected, 443. 

Withdrawal from ICFTU announced by President George 
Meany, 370. 


PPRENTICESHIP 

Alta. Apprenticeship Act: new and revised regulations, 89. 

B.C. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
regulations, 89. 

Industrial training and apprenticeship provincial legislation 
(1967-68). CANADA: 89. 

Man. Apprenticeship Act: amendment, 90. 

P.E.I. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
amendment, 89. 

Sask. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
amendment, 89. 


RBITRATION See also CANADIAN RAILWAY OFFICE OF ARBI- 
TRATION; COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS; LEGAL 
DECISIONS 

B.C. Mediation Commission Act—Bill 33—views, B.C. 
Federation of Labour, 8. 


0—144 


CMA talks about railroads, 456. 

Ontario Labour-Management Arbitration Commission es- 
tablished—County Court Judge Walter Little, Parry 
Sound, appointed head, 17, 566. 


ARCHER, Davin B., President, Ontario Federation of Labour 
Annual convention, remarks, 6, 7. 


Urges right of Ontario employees to organize—address, 
Ontario Division, CUPE, 370. 


ARMAND, Louis, /ndustrialist, France 


National Tripartite Conference on Industrial Relations, 
remarks, 714. 


ASIAN MANPOWER PLAN 
Established at 6th Asian Regional Conference of ILO, 83. 


ASSOCIATION OF LABOUR MEDIATION AGENCIES 


Mackasey, Hon. Bryce, federal Minister of Labour, ad- 
dresses joint session of Association and International 
Association of Governmental Labour Officials, Banff, 
Alta., 558. 


ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF CaA- 
NADA See RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF CANADA 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


Ottawa policies inadequate for Maritimes—annual review, 
76. 


AUTO WoRKERS See also CANADA-UNITED STATES AUTOMO- 

TIVE AGREEMENT 

“Alliance for Labor Action’—established by UAW and 
Teamsters to promote social action, 638. 

Christmas leave—UAW first, Massey-Ferguson, and Cock- 
shutt Farm Equipment Co. workers, 371. 

George Burt Testimonial Banquet, 311. 

McDermott, Dennis, Canadian Director, addresses Per- 
sonnel Association of Toronto, 378. 

UAW brief, federal Cabinet, 331. 


AUTOMATION 
Consultation, automation and leisure—conference, in Sas- 
katoon, of employer and employee representatives of the 
printing industry—address, Prof. H. W. Roberts, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, 178. 
UAW brief, federal Cabinet, 331. 


B 


BAETZ, REUBEN C., Executive Director, Canadian Welfare 
Council 
Address, OFL Education Conference, 275. 


BANKS, HAL, Seafarers’ International Union 
Cost to Canadian taxpayer for charges against former presi- 
dent, 74. 


BARCLAY, ROBERT G., former director, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission 


Death of, 151. 


BASFORD, Hon. RONALD, Minister of Consumer and Corpo- 
rate Affairs 
CLC brief, reply, 216. 
B@ATTY, is :ka, Director General, Unemployment Insurance 


Commission 
IAPES convention, address, 587. 


BELL, RUSSELL, Research Department, Canadian Labour 
Congress 
Appointment, 566. 


BENEFITS See SUPPLEMENTAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 
PLAN 


BENSON, HON. EpGAr, Minister of Finance 
CLC brief, reply, 216. 


BLIND PERSONS 
Canada Assistance Plan, provisions, 78. 


BOILERS 
P.E.I. Steam Boiler Act: regulations, 85. 


Book REVIEWS See titles under PUBLICATIONS 


BRAIN DRAIN 


Educational Attainment in Canada: Some Regional and 
Social Aspects—DBS study of educational attainment in 
labour force, 74. 


Why Canadian professionals go to the United States— 
study, Department of Manpower and Immigration, 755. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Brief, provincial Cabinet, 384. 
Convention, 13th annual, 8. 
BURT, GEORGE 
George Burt Testimonial Banquet, 311. 


C 


CAMBODIA 
119th country admitted to membership in ILO, 329. 


CANADA ASSISTANCE PLAN 
Provisions, 78. 
CANADA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR See LABOUR, DEPARTMENT 
OF (CANADA) 
CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


Smith, Richard C., appointment to Board as employee 
representative, 565. 


To be renamed Canadian Industrial Relations Board, 213. 
CANADA LABOUR (SAFETY) CODE 
Provisions, 84. 


CANADA LABOUR (STANDARDS) CODE 


Cape Breton Development Corporation Hours of Work 
Extension Order—employees, other than office, exempted 
from Part 1 (Hours of Work), 598. 

Hours of work order— 


truck drivers employed by mail contractors of Canada 
Post Office, 739. 


Working party to examine hours-of-work provisions, 
pointed, 501. 
CANADA-UNITED STATES AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT 
Extension of TAB program to assist auto workers affec 
by Agreement, 146. 
Review consultations with United States, 26. 
UAW brief to federal Cabinet, 331. 


CANADIAN AIRLINE NAVIGATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
10-year phase-out of airline navigators covered in agre 
ment between Canadian Pacific Airlines and union (We: 
ern local), 11. 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADMINISTRATORS OF LABOt 
LEGISLATION ' 
Industrial training and apprenticeship legislation, 1967-€ 
—report, Legislation Branch, Canada Depasnele ( 
Labour, 90. | 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION . 
Employees living below poverty line—ARTEC brief | 
federal conciliation Board, 233. 
Labour dispute—settlement in contract dispute betwet 
Association of Radio and Television Employees 
America and the CBC, 318. 


CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Convention, 14. 
CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 
Construction Labour Relations—intensive study by 
Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., and Prof. John Crispo, cor 
missioned by CCA, 160. 
Meeting, 5 1st, 333. 


Submits model Construction Industry Labour Relatior 
Act, 160. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Labour Relations and the Woods Report—sixth annu 
meeting, conference sponsored oy University of Mot 
treal, 578. 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 
Bell, Russell, Research Department, appointment, 566. q 


Biennial Conference on Health and Safety, 6th, Montres 
123; 

Brief, federal Cabinet, 214; replies—Prime Minister Pieri 
Elliot Trudeau, 216; Mackasey, Hon. Bryce, Minister ¢ 
Labour, 216; Benson, Hon. Edgar, Minister of Financ 
2163 Hellyer, Hon. Paul, Minister of Transport, 21) 
MacEachen, Hon. Allan, Minister of Manpower ar 
Immigration, 216; Munro, Hon. John, Minister of Heali 
and Welfare, 216: Basford, Hon. Ronald, Minister ( 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, 216. 

Dodge, William, Secretary-Treasurer, remarks at OF 
convention, 7. | 

Franklin, A. A., President, Manitoba Federation of Labo 
(CLC), appointed Conciliation Officer, Canada Depai 
ment of Labour (Vancouver), 442. : 

Hartman, Grace, national Secretary-Treasurer, CUP 
delegate to Third World Conference on Women Wor 
er’s Problems, 75. 

Hepworth, A. L., Educational Director, appointment, 7 
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uman Rights Conference, 66. 


acDonald, Donald, President—elected Vice-President, 
_ ICFTU, 581; New Year message, 3. 


eaction to the Woods Report (Prime Minister’s Task 
Force on Labour Relations), 319, 519. 


imonds, John, Director of International Affairs Depart- 
- ment, appointment, 445. 


seless welfare groups criticized by Executive Vice-Presi- 
gent, .CLC, 223. 
NADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


An alternative to the industrial tribunal—submission by 
Ontario Division to provincial Minister of Labour, 168. 


Brief, federal Cabinet, 147. 
8th annual general meeting, 452. 


eplace right to strike (public employee) with arbitration 
—John O’Dea, President, 25. 


illis, L. F., elected President, 457. 
NNADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 

UTU contract settlement, 310. 
NADIAN PACIFIC AIRLINES 


10-year phase-out of airline navigators covered in agree- 
ment between company and Canadian Airline Naviga- 
tors’ Association (Western local), 11. 


NADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
UTU contract settlement, 310. 


NADIAN RAILWAY LABOUR EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION 
Brief, federal Cabinet, 217; replies, Hon. Bryce Mackasey, 
Minister of Labour, 218. 


Smith, Charles, chairman, New Year message, 4. 


NNADIAN RAILWAY OFFICE OF ARBITRATION 

Summary of decisions— 

Cases 117-119, 39; 120-129, 112; 130-136, 180; 137-141, 
241; 142-145, 343; 146-147, 399; 148-149, 474; 150- 
157, 528; 158, 160-64, 603. 

NADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 

Aids OFL publicity drive to fight effects of Rand Commis- 
sion on Labour Disputes, 391. 

Biennial convention, 734. 

Cash donation to Ottawa Civic Hospital buys portable heart 
pump, 711. 

Condemns doctors for increase in fees, 148. 

Convention (Ontario Division), 391. 

Hartman, Grace, national Secretary-Treasurer, attends 
Third World Conference on Women Workers’ Problems, 
73% 

Problems, pitfalls and potential—views of Stan Little, Presi- 
dent, CUPE, on industrial relations and collective bar- 
gaining, 590. 

Right of Ontario employees to organize urged by David 
Archer, President, OFL, in address to Ontario Division, 
CUPE, 370. 

United Government Workers of Ontario becomes Local 
3000 of CUPE, 6. 


NADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
Social Policies for Canada, special report, 247. 


INDEX 


CAPE BRETON DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Cape Breton Development Corporation Hours of Work 
Extension Order exempts employees, other than office, 
from Part 1 (Hours of Work) Canada Labour Stand- 
ards) Code, 598. 


Hours of Work Extension Order: exemption, 739. 


CARIBBEAN WORKERS ‘ 
Seasonal farm work in Ontario, 266. 


CARMEL, ALAN, University of Manitoba 
Article on incomes policy, 730. 


CASTLE, BARBARA, Secretary of State for Employment and 
Productivity (Britain) See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


CERTIFICATION See also LEGAL DECISIONS 


Construction Labour Relations—intensive study by H. 
Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., and Prof. John Crispo, com- 
missioned by CCA, 160. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
ILO Chemical Industries Committee, meeting, 461. 


CHEMICAL WORKERS’ UNION, INTERNATIONAL 
Mitchell, Walter L., President, death of, 26. 


CHILD LABOUR See EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


CHILDREN’S DAY CARE CENTRES 


Established in Washington by U.S. Department of Labor, 
311. 


CHRETIEN, HON. JEAN, Minister of Indian Affairs and North- 
ern Development 


New policy for Canada’s Indians—outlined in House of 
Commons, 513. 
CHRISTMAS LEAVE 
Ten-day Christmas leave for employees of Fleet Manu- 
facturing Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont., 223. 
UAW first to win Christmas leave—Massey-Ferguson, and 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment Co. workers, 371. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


To train unemployed under Job Opportunities in the Busi- 
ness Sector (JOBS) program. UNITED STATES: 502. 


CiviL SERVICE See PUBLIC SERVICE 


CoAL See also CAPE BRETON DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Operating costs for coal-mining industry in 1967— report, 
Dominion Coal Mining Board, 225. 


COCHRANE, DONALD, T., Chief Conciliation Officer, Atlantic 
Region, Canada Department of Labour 


Death of, 445. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
Collective Bargaining in the Ontario Government Service, 
report, Judge Walter Little, County Court of Parry 
Sound, Ontario, 522. 
The Fawley Productivity Agreements, study on collective 
bargaining, Allan Flanders, University of Oxford, 149. 
Legislation in 1967-68—civil servants, policemen, teachers 
and nurses, in Alta., B.C., Ont., Qué., and Sask., 17. 


INDEX 


Lithographers and Photoengravers International Union and 
Printing Industries of America, “Round Table” confer- 
ences, 35. 

McGregor’s X & Y theories of leadership strategy—paper 
prepared by Arthur A. Thompson, University of Ala- 
bama, and Irwin Weinstock, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute—“Facing the Crisis in Collective Bargaining”, 92. 

“The Montreal Harbour—Ten Years Hence”—one-day 
seminar of labour, management and government repre- 
sentatives; paper presented by Prof. Paul T. Hartman, 
University of Illinois, 211. 

Principles approved by registered nurses. NOVA SCOTIA: 
444, 

Problems, pitfalls and potential—views of Stan Little, Pre- 
sident, CUPE, on industrial relations and collective bar- 
gaining, 590. 

Public Service of Canada, collective bargaining in—Hon. 
C. M. Drury, President, Treasury Board, 99. 

Public Service signs 16 collective agreements covering eight 
occupational groups—Public Service Alliance of Canada 
bargaining agent, 371. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 


CNR and CPR (two disputes), first UTU contract settle- 
ment between, 310 

Increase in average hourly base rate of workers under ma- 
jor collective agreements. CANADA: 222. 

Information Retrieval System, Industrial Relations Centre, 
McGill University, collective agreements coded and 
stored, 371. 

Major collective agreements in Canadian industries, 1968: 
Part I—Union and Employee Security and Other Pro- 

visions, 155. 
Part II—Grievance and Arbitration, Pay Guarantees, 
and Other Provisions, 227. 


Mining industries—study published by Canada Department 
of Labour, 390. 


Ontario Hydro and Ontario Hydro Employees Union, 266. 

Phase-out (10-year) of airline navigators covered in agree- 
ment between Canadian Pacific Airlines and Canadian 
Airline Navigators’ Association (Western local), 11. 

Public Service signs 16 collective agreements covering eight 
occupational groups—Public Service Alliance of Canada 
bargaining agent, 371. 

Shippers on the Montreal waterfront and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, new 3-year contract, 323. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules arbitration board had no 
authority under collective agreement to alter disciplinary 
decision by management, 172. 


Swedish Industrial Salaried Employees’ Association—mem- 
bers granted new benefits, 371. 


COLOMBIA 


ILO Task Force to assist Colombian Government develop 
comprehensive and integrated employment plan, 711. 


COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS See INDUSTRIAL AND Com- 
MERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


COMPENSATION See REHABILITATION; WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 
Opposed by B.C. Federation of Labour, 8. 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT 
The Vocational Adjustment of the Older Disabled Worke 
UNITED STATES: 37. 


COMPUTERS See INFORMATION RETRIEVAL SYSTEM 


CONCILIATION 
Franklin, A. A., President, Manitoba Federation of Labal i 
(CLC), appointed Conciliation Officer, Canada Depar 
ment of Labour (Vancouver), 442. . 


CONFEDERATION OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS 

Brief, federal Cabinet, 317: replies—Trudeau, Hon. Pier 
Elliot, Prime Minister of Canada, 322; Mackasey, Ho 
Bryce, Minister of Labour, 322; Benson, Hon. Edga 
Minister of Finance, 322; Marchand, Hon. Jean, Mint 
ter of Regional Economic Development, 322; Kieran 
Hon. Eric, Postmaster General, 322; MacEachen, Hoi 
Allan, Minister of Manpower and Immigration, 32) 
Pepin, Hon. Jean-Luc, Minister of Trade and Con 
merce,.322. 

Convention, 43rd, 93. 

Domtar strike ends, CNTU pays fines, 150. } 

Pepin, Marcel, President—on Québec Liquor Board strik 
161; 639; New Year message, 4. 


CONGLOMERATES 


Growth of conglomerates—summary of address, I. V 
Abel, President, USWA, National Policy Conference ¢ 
Canadian Steelworkers, Montreal, 376. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Brief presented by major union organizations and the Cot 
struction Safety Association of Ontario to the Labot 
Safety Council (Ontario), 312. 

Canadian Construction Association, meeting, 51st, 333. 

Construction Industry Labour Relations Act (Bill 290 
QUEBEC: 335; Model submitted by CCA, 160. 

Construction Labour Relations—intensive study by H. Ca 
Goldenberg, Q.C., and Prof. John Crispo, commissioné 


by CCA, 160. 

Stampbook system phased out—Ontario Department 
Labour, 741. 

Wage rates increase 11.2 per cent between 1967 and 196 
444. 


CONSTRUCTION SAFETY ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO 
Brief presented to Labour Safety Council (Ontario), 31 


CONSULTATION See LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


CONSUMER BUYING 
The Plot to Make You Buy—John Fisher, 448. 


CONTAINERIZATION | 


“The Montreal Harbour—Ten Years Hence”—1-day se 
nar of labour, management and government represent 


tives; paper presented by Prof. Paul T. Hartman, Un 
versity of Illinois, 207. 


INTAINERS 


ew 3-year contract between shippers on the Montreal 
waterfront and the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, 323. 


NTRACTS See COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 


PO, Pror. JOHN, Director, University of Toronto Centre 
_ for Industrial Relations 


Model Construction Industry Labour Relations Act—com- 
missioned by CCA, contains recommendations of Prof. 
Crispo and H. Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., 160. 


TURE 


Guidelines for the Employment of the Culturally Disad- 
vantaged (Fine): book review, 643. 


IE, WALTER, President, Indian-Eskimo Association of 
Canada 


Address, Mid-Canada Development Corridor Conference, 
646. 


D 


DENAULT, EGIpDE, Editor, La Gazette du Travail 
Appointment, 563. 


AY CARE CENTRES See CHILDREN’S Day CARE CENTRES 
LY OF REST See REST PERIODS 

EMOCRACY See INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

ISABILITY PENSIONS See PENSIONS 


‘SABLED PERSONS 

Canada Assistance Plan, provisions, 78. 

Directory of workshops servicing handicapped, Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. CANADA: 592. 

Drug addicts and lawbreakers officially termed “handi- 
capped”—U.S. Secretary of Labor, 443. 

“Ergonomics: Man and His Work’”—classic examples of 
“human engineering,” 716. 

Fifty years of service—Women’s Sheltered Workshop, 
TORONTO: 592. 

Final Report on Activities 1961-1966—-World Commission 
on Vocational Rehabilitation, 525. 

Future requirements for rehabilitation of handicapped and 
disadvantaged persons in the Atlantic provinces—confer- 
ence, Memorial University, St. John’s, Nfid., 38. 

Minimum pensions for workers disabled in occupational 
accidents, increased. ONTARIO: 444, 

Rehabilitating the Older Disabled Worker, Vol. Il, study, 
Federation Employment and Guidance Service, New 
York City, 177. 

Sheltered Employment of the Disabled—An International 
Survey—World Commission on Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, 525. 

The Vocational Adjustment of the Older Disabled Worker. 
UNITED STATES: 37. 
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INDEX 


DISABLED VETERANS 


Multiple disability veterans—raise in pension sought by 
War Amputations Association in brief to Commons 
veterans affairs committee. CANADA: 711. 
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—John O’Dea, President, CMA, 25. | 

Sixteen collective agreements covering eight Sceupain 
groups, signed—Public Service Alliance of Canada bat 
gaining agent, 371. 

United Government Workers of Ontario becomes Loca 
3000 of CUPE, 6. 


PuBLIC SERVICE ALLIANCE OF CANADA 


Bargaining agent for eight occupational groups in Publ 
Sice 3Tk. 


PUBLIC WELFARE See SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


PUBLICATIONS q 

Higher postal rates and elimination of second-class mailing 
privileges, kill union papers. CANADA: 372. . j 

Collective Bargaining in the Ontario Government Servial 
Judge Walter Little, County Court of Parry Sound, 522 

Current Reports on labour legislation, 1969 series. CANADA | 
341. | 

Facts and Figures: Women in the Labour Force—Women' 
Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, 467. 

(The) Fawley Productivity Agreements, 149. 

Final Report on Activities 1961-1966—World Commissio 
on Vocational Rehabilitation, 525. 

Fringe Benefit Costs in Canada 1967, 26. 

Fuller Employment with Less Inflation (Siegel): book re 
view, 642. 

Guidelines for the Employment of the Culturally Disa 
vantaged (Fine): book review, 643. 

Handbook of Employer-Employee Relations in Canada— 
A. C. Crysler, CCH Canadian Limited (book review) 
446. 


ILO Yearbook of Labour Statistics 1968—survey of wasd 
employment, etc., 224. 


Judicial Review of Decisions of Labour Relations Boara 
in Canada—Canada Department of Labour (book re 
view), 446. 


Labour and Industrial Relations Research in Canada, Pro 
gress Report—1969 edition, Canada Department of La 
bour, 442. . 


Maternity Leave Policies: A Survey—Women’s Bureau 
Canada Department of Labour, 466. 


National Emergency Strikes, Donald E. Cullen, NY Stat 
School of Industrial and Labour Relations, 337. 


Origin and Evolution of the ILO—David A. Morse, Direc 
tor-General, ILO (book review), 446. 


Part-time Employment: Its Extent and Its Problems— 
OECD, 671. 


(The) Plot to Make You Buy—John Fisher, 448. 


Publications Received in the Canada Department of La 
bour Library (monthly feature) 


Rehabilitating the Older Disabled Worker. UNITED STATES 
gy 


(The) Role of Unemployment Insurance Under Guaranteec 
Minimum Income Plans (Murray) book review, 642. 
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Sheltered Employment of the Disabled—An International 
- Survey—World Commission on Vocational Rehabilita- 
| tion, 525. 

B Technological Redundancy in a Small Isolated Society— 
_ McGill University (book review), 446. 

oward Greater Industry and Government Involvement in 
Manpower Development, U.S. Institute for Employment 
__ Research, 27. 

Trends in Job Families and Educational Achievement of 
_ the Ontario Labour Force—Ontario Department of 
_ Treasury and Economics, 520. 

hk Unemployment and Income Security; Goals for the 1970s, 
a report of the Committee on Unemployment Insurance 
_ Objectives (Upjohn Institute) book review, 643. 

Is (The) Vocational Adjustment of the Older Disabled Work- 
er, UNITED STATES: 37. 

~ Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, 1967—Canada De- 
_ partment of Labour, 502. 
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PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


4 Study of industrial relations in pulp and paper industry, 
a Atlantic provinces—Dr. Hem C. Jain, 77. 


P, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL 
_ BROTHERHOOD OF 


| Freer role granted to Canadian members—report of Ca- 
_ nadian Identity Committee, 26. 


QUALIFIED MANPOWER See EDUCATION 


QUEBEC INDUSTRIAL ADVISERS SOCIETY See INDUSTRIAL AD- 
VISERS 


QUEBEC LABOUR COURT See LABOUR COURTS 


QUEBEC LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


_ Supreme Court of Canada rules valid decision made in 
inter-union process by vice-chairman of Quebec Labour 
Relations Board in absence of consultation with other 
members, 106. 


QUEBEC LIQUOR BOARD See LIQUOR BOARDS 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
Seminar on industrial relations, 225. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF CANADA, ASSOCIATION 
OF 
CBC employees living below poverty line—brief to federal 
conciliation board, 233. 
CBC labour dispute—settlement in contract dispute be- 
tween union and the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, 318. 


RAILRoaDs See also COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 
CMA talks about railroads, 456. 
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RAILWAY, AIRLINE AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HAN- 
DLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) BROTHERHOOD OF 


CBRT rejects merger, 502. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 


The birth of the UTU—four operating railway unions 
merge to form the 280,000-member United Transporta- 
tion Union, 152. 


RAILWAY OFFICE OF ARBITRATION See CANADIAN RAILWAY 
OFFICE OF ARBITRATION 


RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS, CANADIAN 
BROTHERHOOD OF 


Merger with Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steam- 
ship Clerks, rejected, 502. 
RAND COMMISSION ON LABOUR DISPUTES 
CUPE aids OFL publicity drive, 391. 


RAND, Mr. JUSTICE IVAN C. 
Death of, 151. 


RANDOLPH, A. PHILIP 


Labour leader and civil rights crusader, birthday celebra- 
tion, 266. 


READERSHIP SURVEY See SURVEYS 


REHABILITATION 

Fitting new limbs for rehabilitation. CANADA: 468. 

Future requirements for rehabilitation ef handicapped and 
disadvantaged persons in the Atlantic Provinces—confer- 
ence, Memorial University, St. John’s Nfid., 38. 

International seminar on present rehabilitation programs in 
compensation held in Toronto, 339. 

OFL sponsors Workmen’s Compensation seminar, 13th an- 
nual, 669. 

Rehabilitating the Older Disabled Worker, Vol. Ul, study, 
Federation Employment and Guidance Service, New 
ore City, Pia. 

Sheltered Employment of the Disabled—An International 
Survey—World Commission on Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, 525. 

World Commission on Vocational Rehabilitation—final re- 
port on activities—1961-1966, 525. 


RESEARCH 
Labour and Industrial Relations Research in Canada, Pro- 
gress Report—1969 edition, Canada Department of La- 
bour, 442. 


REST PERIODS 
Nfid. Weekly Day of Rest Act: provisions, 742. 
Que. amendments, minimum wage ordinances, re rest 
periods, 742. 
RETAIL TRADE 


Part-time Employment in the Retail Trade—study, Wom- 
en’s Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, 386. 


RETIREMENT 
International Nickel Company of Canada increases pensions 
of retired employees, 502. 
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RETRAINING 
Older workers, retraining for upgraded jobs. CANADA: 469. 
Technological Redundancy in a Small Isolated Society— 
Industrial Relations Centre, McGill University (book 
review), 446. 
REUTHER, WALTER, President, United Auto Workers 
Address, merger meeting, UAW and Teamsters, 638. 


RIGHT TO ORGANIZE See LABOUR UNIONS; PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
RIGHT TO STRIKE See STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


ROBERTS, ProF. H. W., University of Alberta 
Address, conference of employer and employee represen- 
tatives of the printing industry held in Saskatoon, 178. 
RETARDATES 
Alberta Industrial Research and Training Centre for the 
Retarded, opened, 179. 


Ottawa and District Association for the Mentally Retarded 
—mentally retarded young men and women graduated 
from adult training centre, 179. 
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SAFETY 


Agreement under Canada Labour (Safety) Code providing 
industrial safety protection, signed by Bryce Mackasey, 
federal Minister of Labour, 639. 


Alta. Elevator and Fixed Conveyances Act: regulations, 85. 


CLC’s 6th Biennial Conference on Health and Safety, Mon- 
treal, 723. 


CMA talks about safety, 454. 


Industrial safety and workmen’s compensation legislation, 
1967-68. CANADA: 84. 


ILO meeting on labour and social conditions in mining, 
328. 


N.B. Electrical Installation and Inspection Act: regula- 
tions, 85. 


N.S. Industrial Safety Act: Consultative Committee on In- 
dustrial Safety appointed, 84. 


Ont. Industrial Safety Act: amendments, 84. 
P.E.I. Industrial Safety Regulations, 84. 


Que. Industrial and Commercial Establishments Act: 
amendments, 85. 


Sask. Passenger and Freight Elevator Act: revised regu- 
lations, 85. 
SALARIES See WAGES AND SALARIES 


SASKATCHEWAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 10. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Claude Jodoin scholarships for Labour College, Montreal, 
presented to first winners, 442. 
SCHOOL-LEAVING See EDUCATION 


SCHOOLS 


Lippé, Judge René, appointed mediator, Quebec school 
dispute, 266. 


* SEFTON, Larry, Director, District 6, United Steelworkers of 


SCIENTISTS : 
Scientists and engineers—employment survey—Department 
of Labour and National Science Foundation. UNITED 
STATES: 521. | 


SEAFARERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Banks, Hal, former president—cost to Canadian taxpayer 
for charges against, 74. : 
National executive re-elected, 224. 


SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 
Caribbean workers to assist Ontario farmers, 266. 


SECURITY See EMPLOYEE SECURITY; UNION SECURITY 


America | 
National policy conference of Canadian steelworkers 
(USWA), Montreal, remarks, 376. . 


Ontario Regional Conference, remarks, 7. 


SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT 


Sheltered Employment of the Disabled—An International 
Survey-——World Commission on Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, 525. 


SHELTERED WORKSHOPS See DISABLED PERSONS 


SHIPPING See also LONGSHOREMEN 


“The Montreal Harbour—Ten Years Hence”—1-day semi 
nar of labour, management, government representatives; 
paper presented by Prof. Paul T. Hartman, University 
of Illinois, 207. 


Nfld. Shipping Hours of Work Extension Order: amend- 
ment, 739. 


SHULTZ, GEORGE P., U.S. Secretary of Labor 
Appointment, 148. 


SiR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 
Sponsors second annual management development pro-* 
gram, 223. : 


SMITH, CHARLES, Chairman, Canadian Railway Labour Execu- 
tives’ Association 


Labour Day message, 500. 
New Year message, 4. : 
SMITH, FLOYD EMERY, President, International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
Appointment, 641. 


SMITH, RICHARD C., Canada Labour Relations Board 
Appointment as employee representative, 565. 


SOCIAL AID 
Social Aid Act (Bill 26) provisions, 451. 


SOCIAL ALLOWANCES See SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 
Alta. Preventive Social Services Act: provisions, 82. 
Alta. Public Welfare Act: amendments, 82. 
Canada Assistance Plan—provisions, 78. 
Legislation, 1966-67. CANADA: 78. 


~ Man. Social Allowances Act: amendments, 81. 

N.B. Social Welfare Act: provisions, 80. 

Nfld. Social Assistance Act: new and amended regula- 

tions, 79. 

N.S. Social Assistance Act: provisions, 79. 

Ont. Family Benefits Act: regulations, 80. 

_ Ont. General Welfare Assistance Act: amendment, 80. 

PEI. Welfare Assistance Act: regulations, 79. 

Que. Family Allowances Act: provisions, 80. 

- Que. Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act: amendment, 80. 
Se sk. Assistance Act: provisions, 81. 

| Sask. Assistance Regulations: 81. 

Social Aid Act (Bill 26) provisions, 451. 


ICIAL SECURITY 
_ The future of social security discussed at IAPES conven- 
tion, 587. 


SOCIAL SERVICES See SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 
WELFARE See SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 
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STAMP BOOKS 


Construction workers—stamp book system phased out— 
_ Ontario Department of Labour, 741. 


STEAM BOILERS See BOILERS 

STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 

_ National policy conference of Canadian steelworkers, Mon- 
treal, 376. 

hi Ont. High Court declares invalid merger agreement be- 

_ tween union and Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 29. 

' Ontario Regional Conference, 7. 

. USWA staff representatives, Sudbury, Ont., address given 
by George McCurdy, Fair Employment Practices Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour, at testimonial dinner, 
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JTRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
| Air Canada strike terminated, 444. 
_ Domtar strike ends and CNTU pays fines, 150. 

National Emergency Strikes—book review, 337. 

_ Neutral third-party resolution of labour-management dead- 
locks recommended. UNITED STATEs: 13. 

New York longshoremen and 56-day strike, 312. 

New York teachers end five-week strike, 146. 

Public servants should not have the right to strike—Judge 
Walter Little, County Court, Parry Sound in his report 
Collective Bargaining in the Ontario Government Service, 
522. 

Quebec Liquor Board strike terminated, 161; correction, 
639. 

Strikes in the Public Sector—growing militancy among pu- 
blic employees; two unions drop no-strike clause in con- 
stitutions. UNITED STATES: 12. 

Strike settlement—agreement between Ontario Hydro and 

Ontario Hydro Employees’ Union, 266. 
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STUDENTS 
Summer employment, Ontario Government launches ap- 
peal, 310. 
SUMMER EMPLOYMENT See EMPLOYMENT 


SUPERANNUATION 


New superannuation scheme outlined in White Paper, 
BRITAIN: 312. 


SUPPLEMENTAL Pay See WAGES AND SALARIES 


SUPPLEMENTAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT PLANS 
Development in and progress of SUB plans, 98. 


SUPPLEMENTAL WAGES See WAGES, SUPPLEMENTAL 


SURVEYS 
Readership survey, LaBouR GAZETTE, 76. 


SWEDEN 
LO demands partial pension reform for unemployed, 372. 
Swedish Industrial Salaried Employees’ Association—mem- 
bers granted new benefits, 371. 


SWEDISH INDUSTRIAL SALARIED EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Members granted new benefits, 371. 


SWEDISH LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
Demands partial pension reform for unemployed, 372. 


SYMBOL 


New corporate symbol of Canada Department of Labour, 
reflects philosophy and objectives. 559. 
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TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 
Hartley, Fred A., co-author, death of, 445. 


TASK FORCE 
ILO Task Force to assist Colombian Government develop 
comprehensive and integrated employment plan, 711. 
Legislative recommendations for working women. UNITED 
STATES: 36. 


TASK FORCE ON HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
Task Force on Housing and Urban Development, report, 
220. 


TASK FORCE ON LABOUR RELATIONS 

The Prime Minister’s Task Force on Labour Relations, 
269; recommendations, 213, 269; Report, 269. 

Federal and provincial ministers of labour discuss conclu- 
sions and recommendations 660. 

Reaction to the Woods Report by— 

The Canadian Labour Congress, 519. 
Labour and management leaders, 319. 
The Press, 321. 

University of Montreal—Labour Relations and the Woods 
Report—sixth annual meeting, Canadian Industrial Re- 
lations Research Institute conference sponsored by the 
University, 578. 
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University of Western Ontario—The challenge of the 
Woods Report, address, David Kuechle, Business Con- 
ference, 570. 


TAXATION 
CNTU policy on taxation explained in brief to federal 
Cabinet, 317. 


TEACHERS 
Act governing teachers’ salary negotiations. SASKATCHE- 
WAN: 18. 
Collective bargaining legislation in 1967-68—Saskatche- 
wan, 18. 


New York teachers end five-week strike, 146. 


TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF 
AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 


“Alliance for Labor Action”—established by UAW and 
Teamsters to promote social action, 638. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE COUNCIL 
Employers stress experience over education—report of 
Council, non-profit Toronto placement service, 225. 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 
Mackasey, Hon. Bryce, federal Minister of Labour, ad- 
dresses Personnel Association of Toronto, 25. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS WORKERS See CANADIAN LABOUR 
CONGRESS 
TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
Nfid. Employment (Notice of Termination) Act: provi- 
sions, 742. 
THAILAND 
ILO seeks labour advisor for technical co-operation pro- 
gram, 223. 


THOMPSON, ARTHUR A., University of Alabama 
Paper entitled “Facing the Crisis in Collective Bargaining,” 
a7 
TTHORSRUD EXPERIMENT 
Thorsrud experiment—effect of industrial democracy on 
industrial productivity, 589. 
TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP See LABOUR UNIONS 
TRADE UNIONS See LABOUR UNIONS 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS 
Plans for dealing with industrial disputes, 566. 


TRADESMEN’S QUALIFICATION(S) See APPRENTICESHIP 


TRAINING See also ADULT TRAINING; RETARDATES 


Chrysler Corporation trains unemployed under Job Oppor- 
tunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) program. UNITED 
STATES: 502. 

ILO Task Force to assist Colombian Government develop 
comprehensive and integrated employment plan, 711. 
Industrial training and apprenticeship provincial legislation, 

1967-68. CANADA: 89. 


Que. Manpower Vocational Training and Qualification Act: 
provisions, 745. 


TRANSITIONAL ASSISTANCE BENEFIT PROGRAM 


Extension of program to assist auto workers affected by 
Canada-United States Automotive Agreement, 146. : 


TREMBLAY, GERARD, International Vice-President, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association 


Death of, 151. 


TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE See NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS . 


TRUDEAU, Hon. PrerRE ELLIOT, Prime Minister of Canada — 
CLC brief, reply, 216. 
CNTU brief, reply, 322. | | 
On the fight against inflation—announces anti-inflationa y 

measures, applicable to federal Government’s fiscal and 
monetary policies, 662. 
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UNDERPAYMENT See WAGES AND SALARIES 


UNEMPLOYABLE PERSONS 

Federal and state programs to encourage employment of 

disadvantaged exempted from Age of Discrimination in 
Employment Act. UNITED STATES: 710. 


UNEMPLOYMENT See also BOOK REVIEWS 
Chrysler Corporation trains unemployed under Job Oppor- 
tunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) program. UNITED 
STATES: 502. : 


CNTU, views, 317. ; 
“Counting U.S. Unemployed”—prepared by U.S. Informa- 
tion Service and U.S. Department of Labor, 523. 
Employment Review: Employment and Unemployment. 
CANADA: (monthly feature) ; 
“Hard Core” unemployed— 7 
assisted by Human Resources Development Institute, 
Government labour project, 27; placed in jobs by Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen, 225. UNITED STATES. — 
Help for the hard core jobless—article, N.Y. State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
388. 
Measures to prevent unemployment among miners urged at 
ILO meeting on labour and social conditions in a 
328. 
Negro unemployment shows sharp decline. UNITED STATES! 
244. | 


UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE ACT . 
Replaced by Canada Assistance Plan, 78. | 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Coverage extended to Canadians in Yukon Territory and 
Northwest Territories, 114. 

Monthly contributions payable directly to chartered banks 
and certain other financial institutions, 567. 

(The) Role of Unemployment Insurance Under Guaran- 
teed Minimum Income Plans (Murray) book review, 
642. 


Statistics “E—-Unemployment Insurance” (monthly feature) 


i Unemployment and Income Security; Goals for the 1970s, 
a report of the Committee on Unemployment Insurance 
i 


_ Objectives (Upjohn Institute) book review, 643. 
UIC report (monthly feature) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
Decisions of Umpire— 
CUB (omitted), 475; 529 
CUB 2761, 40 

| CUB 2771, 115 

| CUB 2793, 240 

CUB 2810, 606 

CUB 2811, 398 

CUB 2826, 678 

» CUB 2827, 758 


Ul EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
f - Annual report (1968), 95. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 
__ A major overhaul, 147. 


| Lemay, Gerry, chief of Manpower Planning and Develop- 
: ment, elected first Vice-President, IAPES, 588. 


UIC report (monthly feature) 


i VIC expects to recover $3 million in overpayments, under 
new crackdown program, 222. 
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| Unrair EMPLOYMENT Practices See also DISCRIMINATION 
_ Task Force on Housing and Urban Development, report, 
220. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP See LABOUR UNIONS 
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UNION MERGERS See MERGERS 
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UNION SECURITY 

_ Major collective agreements in Canadian industries—pro- 
visions, 155. 


UNITED GOVERNMENT WORKERS OF ONTARIO 
Becomes Local 3000 of CUPE, 6. 


UNITED NATIONS 
_ U.N. Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 20th anni- 
versary, 27. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABor See LABOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF (UNITED STATES) 


- UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA See STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, UNITED 


UNITED TRANSPORTATION UNION 


Birth of the UTU—four operating railway unions merge to 
form the 280,000-member UTU, 152. 


First contract settlement—two separate disputes involving 
CNR and CPR, 310. 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS (U.N.) 
20th anniversary, 27. 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 


Employers stress experience over education—report of 
Technical Service Council, non-profit Toronto placement 
service, 225. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 


Labour Relations and the Woods Report—sixth annual 
meeting, Canadian Industrial Relations Research Insti- 
tute conference sponsored by U of M, 578. 
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VACATIONS 
Ont. Employment Standards Act: regulations, 108. 


Provincial labour standards legislation 1967-68 in various 
provinces, 22. 


Work year shortened for cable workers in BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA: 442. 


VACATIONS WITH PAy 
Man. Vacations with Pay Act: amendments, 741. 
Nfid. Annual Vacations with Pay Act: provisions, 740. 


NWT Labour Standards Ordinance: vacation regulations, 
741. 


Que. Vacations with Pay Order revised, 741. 


VETERANS See also DISABLED PERSONS 


Pensioners Concerned—Toronto-based group devoted to 
welfare of pensioners, 666. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION See REHABILITATION 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING See TRAINING 
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WAGE BEHAVIOUR 


Inflation, wage behaviour and labour mobility—paper de- 
livered at seminar, Carleton University, by Allan A. 
Porter, Chief, Wages Research Division, Canada De- 
partment of Labour, 219. 


WAGE CONTROL 
CMA views, 147. 


WAGE INCREASES 
Average hourly base rate of workers under major collec- 
tive agreements. CANADA: 222, 


Construction industry—wage rates increase 11.2 per cent 
between 1967 and 1968, 444. 

Job survey shows pay increases—Canada Department of 
Labour, 148. 

Nurses, Guelph, Ont., 641. 

Swedish Industrial Salaried Employees’ Association— mem- 
bers granted new benefits, 371. 

Wage settlements in 1969. CANADA: 640. 


WAGE POLIcy 
Wage policy discussed at annual meeting of Quebec In- 
dustrial Advisers Society, 91. 


WAGE PROTECTION 
Provincial labour standards legislation (1967-68), 23. 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
Wage increases in 1969. CANADA: 640. 


WAGES AND SALARIES 

Employers underpay workers by $80 million. UNITED 
STATES: 75. 

Pay schedule transformed from hourly wages to weekly 
salaries at Nova Scotia Pulp Ltd., 242. 

Pulp and paper industry—pay schedules transformed from 
hourly wages to weekly salaries at Nova Scotia Pulp 
Ltd., 242. . 

Putting a Lid on the Wage-Price Spiral—W. Elliott Wilson, 
Chairman, Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
514. 

Supplemental pay during 1967—-summary report of federal 
Employer Labour Costs Survey. CANADA: 372. 

Survey of labour costs in manufacturing—-DBS and Ca- 
nada Department of Labour, 659. 


War AMPUTATIONS ASSOCIATION 
Multiple disability veterans—raise in pension sought by 
Association in brief to Commons veterans affairs com- 
mittee. CANADA: 711. 
WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS ORDER 
P.C. 1003, 25th anniversary, 88. 
WEAVER, GEORGE L.-P., International Labour Organization 
Special Assistant to ILO Director-General, appointment, 
640. 
WEEKLY DAY OF REST See REST PERIODS 


WEINSTOCK, IRWIN, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Paper entitled “Facing the Crisis in Collective Bargaining”, 
92. 
WELFARE 
Useless welfare groups criticized by Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent.-CLG, 2235 
WELFARE ASSISTANCE See SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


WHITE PAPERS 
In Place of Strife: A Policy for Industrial Relations—Mrs. 
Barbara Castle, Secretary of State for Employment and 
Productivity. BRITAIN: 268. 
New superannuation scheme. BRITAIN: 312. 
Policies for Price Stability. CANADA: 154. 
WHITRIDGE, JAMES, Chief Librarian, Canada Department of 
Labour 
Appointment, 222. 
WILLIS, L. F., President, Canadian Manufacturers Association 
Election, 457. 
WILSON, BERNARD, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour 
Address, 27th annual convention, International Mailers’ 
Union, 560. 
WILSON, GORDON W., Chief Librarian, Canada Department 
of Labour 
Retirement, 146. 
WILSON, W. ELLIOTT, Chairman, Manitoba Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board 
Putting a Lid on the Wage-Price Spiral, 514. 


WINTER WORKS PROGRAM 
CNTU, views, 317. 


WOMEN WORKERS 

A Survey of Women’s Employment. BRITAIN: 103. 

Children’s Day Care Centre established in Washington by 
U.S. Department of Labor, 311. ; 

Facts and Figures: Women in the Labour Force, 467. 

Hartman, Grace, national Secretary-Treasurer, CUPE, at 
tends Third World Conference on Women Workers’ 
Problems, 75. . 

Housewives: missing link in the GNP chain—remarks, Di- 
rector of Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of La- 
bour, at meeting of Engineers’ Wives Association, 732, 

Legislative. recommendations for working women. UNITED 
STATES: 36. . 

Maternity Leave Policies: A Survey—Women’s Bureaill 
Canada Department of Labour, 466. 

(The) New Role of Women—address, Sylva Gelber, Di- 
rector, Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of La- 
bour, at symposium arranged by Jewish Family and 
Child Services, 314. 


Night work for women in Quebec permitted under ae 
trial and Commercial Establishments Act, 150; other 
regulations under Act governing women workers, 341. 


Part-time Employment in the Retail Trade—study, Wom- 
en’s Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, 386. . 
WOMEN’S BUREAU (CANADA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR) Ss 
WOMEN WORKERS 
Woops, Dr. H. D., Dean of Arts and Sciences, McGill Unie 
versity } 
CCC convention, remarks, 14. | 
Task Force on Labour Relations—recommendations, 213, 
269. 
Woops REPoRT See TASK FORCE ON LABOUR RELATIONS | 
WORKING CONDITIONS See LABOUR CONDITIONS . 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION See also LEGAL DECISIONS 
B.C. Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 85, 86, 
87. | 


Industrial safety and workmen’s compensation legislation, } 
- 1967-68. CANADA: 84, | 


N.S. Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendment, 85, 86. 

OFL seminar on Workmen’s Compensation, 13th annual, 
669. 

Ont. Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 85, 86. 

Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, 1967—Canada De- 
partment of Labour, 502. 

WORLD CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR 

New name of International Federation of Christian Trade 

Unions, 82. 


WORKSHOPS See DISABLED PERSONS 
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Montague, Prof. J. Tait, appointment, 445. 
YOUNG, DR. JOHN H., Chairman, Prices and Incomes Com- 
mission 
Appointment, 442. 
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ABITIBI PROVINCIAL INC. 

"Dispute: 

_ Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO ap- 
H pointed, 283; settlement, 402. 


AERONAVES DE MEXICO, S.A. 
f ‘Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 346; settlement, 681. 


AG ENCE MARITIME INC. 

Certification application: 

Canadian Marine Officers Union: granted, 610; reasons 
by for judgment issued. 

Disputes: 

| Marine Officers: CO appointed, 754. 


IPA 


| Steelworkers: CO appointed: 401. 
Ac NEW LAKE MINES LIMITED 

5 Certification applications: 

A Labourers: 345; representation vote, 611; reasons for 
____ judgment, Supplement No. 5, 1969. 

| Steelworkers: 400; representation vote, 611; reasons for 
| judgment, Supplement No. 5, 1969. 

| Intervener, certification applications: 


Labourers: representation vote; 611; reasons for judg- 
ment, Supplement No. 5, 1969. 


_ Steelworkers: representation vote, 611; reasons for judg- 
ment, Supplement No. 5, 1969. 


A IRR CANADA 

| Certification application: 

| Machinists (crew schedulers and crew clerks): appli- 

- cation for revocation, 531; representation vote, 683. 

Disputes: 

Air Line Employees: CB appointed, 34; CB fully consti- 
tuted, 34; CB report, Supplement No. 6, 1968, 176; 
settlement, 176; settlement, 609. 


Machinists: Montreal: CO appointed, 283; CB not ap- 
pointed, 347; strike action, 402; strike terminated, 474. 


RR LINE EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN See CANADIAN 
AIR LINE EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION 


R LINE EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL See 
INTERNATIONAL AIR LINE EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION 


AIRLINE NAVIGATORS ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN See CANADIAN 
AIRLINE NAVIGATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


mR LINE PiLoTs ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN See CANADIAN AIR 
LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


AIRWEST AIR LINES LTD. 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 472; granted, 
611. 


INDEX—PART II 


Certification and Conciliation Proceedings 


ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES COMMISSION 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: Radio Station CKUA: 33; re- 
jected, 284; reasons for judgment, Supplement No. 2, 
1969. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Alberta Government Telephones Clerical Group: re- 
jected, 284; reasons for judgment, Supplement No. 2, 
1969. 
Attorney General of Alberta: rejected, 284; reasons for 
judgment, Supplement No. 2, 1969. 
Electrical Workers: rejected, 284. 
ALLIED AVIATION SERVICES COMPANY OF NEWFOUNDLAND, 
LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 680; settlement, 754. 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: CO appointed, 
680; settlement, 754. 
AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF 
NORTH AMERICA 
Certification applications: 
Fishery Products Limited: 243; rejected, 611. 
Red Deer Seed Co. Ltd.: 33; withdrawn, 33; granted, 
104. 
Swift Canadian Company, Limited (Swifts Feed Divi- 
SIOM }e s/h. 
AMALGAMATED TRANSIT UNION 
Dispute: 
Canada Coach Lines Limited: CO appointed, 283; set- 
tlement, 473. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GRAIN MILLERS See GRAIN MIL- 
LERS, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD 
Disputes: 
Baton Broadcasting Limited: Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
Local 87: settlement, 283. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: Canadian Wire 
Service Guild: CB appointed, 34; CB fully constituted, 
105; settlement, 283. 
ANVIL MINING CORPORATION LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Steelworkers: Faro Camp, Rose Creek, Vangorda Area 
of the Yukon Territory: request for review lapsed, 
345. 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 34; settlement, 283. 
AQUA TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CO appointed, 401; 
CB not appointed, 532; strike action, 532; strike ter- 


minated, 609, 
ASSOCIATION DES REALISATEURS DE LA RADIO 
Dispute: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CO appointed, 532, 
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ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF Ca- 

NADA 

Dispute: 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 34; CB fully con- 
stituted, 176; CB report, Supplement No. 2, 1969, 347; 
settlement, 347. 

ATOMIC ENERGY ALLIED CoUNCIL (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dispute: 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: CO appointed, 401; 

CB appointed, 532; CB fully constituted, 608. 
ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 
Disputes: 

Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC): CO 
appointed, 401; CB appointed, 532; CB fully consti- 
tuted, 608. 

Chalk River Atomic Energy Draftsmen: CO appointed, 
680. 

Chalk River Technicians and Technologists: CO ap- 
pointed: 680. 


Machinists: CO appointed, 532; CB appointed, 608; CB 
fully constituted, 755. 


Office and Professional Employees: CO appointed, 754. 


Ottawa Atomic Workers Union: Commercial Products 
Division, Ottawa: CO appointed, 401; CB appointed, 
608; CB fully constituted, 681. 


The Sheridan Park Atomic Energy Draftsmen (CLC): 
CO appointed, 607; CB appointed, 608; CB fully 
constituted, 681. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF CANADA 
Intervener, certification application: 
Alberta Government Telephones Commission: rejected, 
284, reasons for judgment, Supplement No. 2, 1969. 
AUTO WORKERS 
Dispute: 
Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corporation: settlement, 34. 


B 


BACON, H. W., LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers: CO ap- 
pointed, 283; CB appointed, 347; CB fully constituted, 
402; CB report, Supplement No. 6, 1969, 609; settle- 
ment, 681. 
BAKER, ALBERT G., LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: Port of Quebec: 104; granted, 243; 683. 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: CO appointed, 532. 
BARBETTA, MICHAEL AND EWANIKA, THEODORE (et al.) 
Certification application: 
Machinists: application for revocation, 531; representa- 
tion vote, 683. 
BATON BROADCASTING LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Broadcast employees: CFTU-TV: 757. 


Disputes: 
American Newspaper Guild (Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
Local 87): settlement, 283. 


Broadcast Employees: CFTO-TV: CO appointed, 283: 
CB appointed, 402; CB fully constituted, 474; CB re. 
port, Supplement No. 6, 1969, 609; settlement, 681. — 


B.D.C. LTb. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: representation vote, 175; rejected, 243. 


BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
Dispute: j 
Office and Professional Employees International Union: 

CO appointed, 283; settlement, 346. : 


BERJIAN ENTERPRISES EMPLOYEES UNION 
Certification application: 
Berjian Enterprises Ltd.: 345; granted, 400. 


BERJIAN ENTERPRISES LTD. 
Certification application: 
Berjian Enterprises Employees Union: 345; granted, 400. 


BEVERAGE DISPENSERS, HOTEL SERVICE, CULINARY AND RE } 
TAURANT EMPLOYEES UNION See HOTEL AND RESTAU= 
RANT EMPLOYEES AND BARTENDERS INTERNATIONAL LU 
UNION 


BLACK KNIGHT TELEVISION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: granted, 32. 


BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIP BUILDERS, BLACKSMITHS, FORGERS 
AND HELPERS, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification applications: 
Dominion Bridge Company, Limited: 531; granted, 756. 
Foresteel Industries Limited: 104; granted, 243. 


The Ralph M. Parsons Construction Co. of Canada Ltd.: 7 
345; granted, 400. 


' Whitehorse Welding: 33; granted, 175. 


BoLDuUC EXPLOSIVES TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 

Teamsters: CB not appointed, 34; strike action, 34; 
strike terminated, 105. 


BORISKO BROTHERS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 345; granted, 530. 


BOUCHARD, JEAN (CANADIAN VICKERS LIMITED) 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 284; withdrawn, 531. : 
. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA MARITIME EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen (Canadian esis 
CO appointed, 473; CB appointed, 473; CB fully con- 
stituted, 532; CB report, Supplement No. 5. 1969, 
609; strike action, 755. 
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| SH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 

_ Disputes: 

Telephone Workers (Clerical Division): CO appointed, 
244; CB appointed, 347; CB fully constituted, 402; 

| CB report, Supplement No. 4, 1969, 474; strike ter- 

_--—s minated, 681. 

_ Telephone Workers (Plant Division): CO appointed, 

244; CB appointed, 347; CB fully constituted, 402; CB 

F report, Supplement No. 4, 1969, 474; strike termi- 

, nated, 681. 

| _ Telephone Workers (Traffic Division): CO appointed, 

. 244; CB appointed, 347; CB fully constituted, 402; 

is CB report, Supplement No. 4, 1969, 474; strike ter- 

| minated, 681. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEVISION BROADCASTING SYSTEM LIM- 
ITED (CHAN-TV) 


Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 401; settlement, 
473. 
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.C. TowBoAT OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

_ Disputes: 

_ Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CO appointed, 680. 
_ Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed, 
680. 

_ Seafarers: CO appointed, 680. 

d 

BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

Dispute: 

_ Machinists: CO appointed, 33; settlement, 34. 


BROADCAST EMPLOYEES AND TECHNICIANS, NATIONAL Asso- 
_ CIATION OF 
Certification applications: 
Alberta Government Telephones Commission (Radio 
Station CKUA): 33; rejected, 284, reasons for judg- 
ment, Supplement No. 2, 1969. 
Baton Broadcasting Limited (CFTO-TV): 757. 
Bushnell TV Co. Limited (CJOH-TV): granted, 104. 
Moncton Broadcasting Limited: 401; granted, 610. 
Radio Atlantic Limited: 284; granted, 472. 
Western Ontario Broadcasting Co. Ltd.: request for re- 
view under Section 61(2): 175; request granted, 284. 


Disputes: 

Baton Broadcasting Limited (CFTO-TV): CO appoint- 
ed, 283; CB not appointed, 402; CB report, Supple- 
ment No. 6, 1969, 609; settlement, 681. 

British Columbia Television Broadcasting System Lim- 
ited (CHAN-TV): CO appointed, 401; settlement, 
473. 

Bushnell TV Co. Limited: CO appointed, 244; settle- 
ment, 283. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CB report, Supple- 
ment No. 6, 1968, 176; settlement, 347. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: watchmen, Mon- 
treal; CB report, Supplement No. 6, 1968, 244; settle- 
ment, 283. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


New Brunswick Broadcasting Company Limited (CHSJ- 
TV): CO appointed, 33; settlement, 244. 


Radio Atlantic Limited (Radio Station CFNB): CO ap- 
pointed, 754. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Radio Atlantic Limited: representation vote, 400; re- 
jected, 472. 


JOHN N. BROCKLESBY TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers: CO appoint- 
ed, 473. 


BUFFALO ExPpRESS LINES LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 33; withdrawn, 104. 


BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES UNION 
Certification application: 


Les Services Menagers Roy Ltée: representation vote, 
eo 


BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Dispute: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CO appointed, 347. 


BUNGE OF CANADA LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: 472; granted, 
682. 
Dispute: 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: CO appointed, 
680; settlement, 754. 


BUSHNELL TV Co. LIMITED (CJOH-TV) 
Certification application: 
Broadcast employees: granted, 104. 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 244; settlement, 
283. 


BYRNES AND HALL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Carpenters and joiners: 757. 


C 


C.J.C.H. LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Electrical Workers: CO appointed, 346; CB appointed, 
402; CB fully constituted, 474. 


W. D. CALDERONE 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 345; representation vote, 531. 


CAMIRAND CARTAGE LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: settlement, 34. 
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CANADA BRIDGE LTD. 
Certification applications: 
Labourers: 472; granted, 611. 
Operating engineers: 472; granted, 611. 
Teamsters: 472; granted, 611. 


CANADA COACH LINES LIMITED 
Dispute: | 
Amalgamated Transit Union: CO appointed, 283; settle- 
ment, 473. 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Grain Millers, American Federation of: Spruceleigh 
Farms: granted, 682. 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Longshoremen: CO appointed, 680. 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: CO appointed, 
473; settlement, 608. 
CANADIAN AIR LINE EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Air Canada: Montreal: CB appointed, 34; CB fully con- 


stituted, 34; CB report, Supplement No. 6, 1968, 176; 
settlement, 176. 


CANADIAN AIR LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
CP Air: CO appointed, 680. 
CANADIAN AIR LINE PILOTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Disputes: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: CO appointed, 105; 
settlement, 346. 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: Boeing 737 aircraft: 
CO appointed, 33; settlement, 176. 
Nordair Limited: CO appointed, 346; settlement, 473. 
Nordair Limited: Boeing 737 aircraft: CO appointed, 
105; settlement, 244. 
Pacific Western Airlines Limited: I.R.F. pilots: CO ap- 
pointed, 283; settlement, 402. 
CANADIAN ARSENALS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Operating Engineers: settlement, 105. 
CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
Disputes: 
American Newspaper Guild: Canadian Wire Service 


Guild: CB appointed, 34; CB fully constituted, 105; 
settlement, 283. 


Association des Realisateurs de la radio: CO appointed, 
LE es 

Broadcast employees: CB report, Supplement No. 6, 
1968, 176; settlement, 347. 

Broadcast employees: watchmen, Montreal: CB report, 
Supplement No. 6, 1968, 244; settlement, 283. 

Building Service Employees: settlement, 347. 


Canadian Union of Public Employees: CO appointed, 
33; settlement, 244. . 


i 


Radio and Television Employees: CB appointed, 34; ot 
fully constituted, 176; CB report, Supplement No. ‘ 
1969, 347; settlement, 347. 
CANADIAN FooD AND ALLIED WORKERS 
Dispute: | 
Maple Leaf Mills Limited: CO appointed, 680; settl 
ment, 754. : 
CANADIAN FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Office and Professional Employees: granted, 32. 
Dispute: 
Office and Technical Employees Union: CO appoints d, 
244; settlement, 346. 
CANADIAN HELICOPTER OVERHAULS LTD. 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: 345; granted, 530. 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 
Certification applications: 4 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation; 
Telecommunications Workers Union, Local 16% 
284; granted, 472. : 
Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd.: 33; granted, 104. 
Dispute: 
Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd.: Federal Union 23736: co 
appointed, 401. ’ 
CANADIAN MARINE OFFICERS’ UNION 
Certification applications: 
Agence Maritime Inc.: granted, 610; reasons for judg- 
ment issued. 1 
Carryore Limited: 
vote, 32. 
Carryore Limited: marine engineers: granted, 104. 


licensed engineers: representation 


CANADIAN MARITIME UNION 
Certification application: 


Port Colborne Tug Co. (division of Marine Eni 
Ltd.) 75a) 


CANADIAN MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD, INC. 
Disputes: 

Agence Maritime Inc.: CO appointed, 754. 

Aqua Transportation Limited: CO appointed, 401; CB 
not appointed, 532; strike action, 532; strike termi- 
nated, 609. : 

B.C. Towboat Owners Association: CO appointed, 680. 

Canadian National Railway (Borden-Cape Tormentine 
Ferry Service): CO appointed, 532; CB appointed 
608; CB fully constituted, 754. 

Canadian Pacific Railway (B.C. Lake and River Ser- 
vice): CO appointed, 754. | 

North Fraser Harbour Commissioners: CO appointed, 
33; settlement, 105. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL HOTELS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: Bessborough 
Hotel: CO appointed, 607; CB appointed, 754. 


i@ Railway, Transport and General Workers: Fort Garry 
Hotel: CO appointed, 680; CB appointed, 755. 


a ADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Certification applications: 
_ Longshoremen: Port of Québec: 683. 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: agents, opera- 
tors, etc., mainland: request for review under Sec. 61 
wae 757. 

Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: 


a 


i 
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i agents, Opera- 
L. tors, etc., Newfoundland: request for review under 
| Sec. 61 (2): 757. 

be ‘Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: garage person- 
nel, St. John’s, Nfld.: 175; representation vote, reasons 
ft for judgment, Supplement No. 3, 1969, 344; rejected, 
h 530. 


_ Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: restaurant per- 
sonnel, Argentia, Nfld.: 33; granted, 104. 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: telecommunica- 
tions line and cable employees: request for review un- 
der Sec. 61 (2): 757. 


Railway Carmen: Newfoundland area: 345; represen- 
tation vote, 530; granted, 610. 


| Railroad Trainmen (UTU): bus service personnel, New- 
— foundland: 175 ; representation vote, 344. 


_ Telegraph Workers: 401; withdrawn, 613. 


United Transportation Union: bus service personnel, 
Nfid., 175; representation vote, 344. 
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| United Transportation Union: garage employees, New- 
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foundland area: representation vote, 530; granted, 
610. 


Disputes: 
fs Canadian Merchant Service Guild: (Borden-Cape Tor- 
-_ mentine Ferry Service): CO appointed, 532; CB ap- 
pointed, 608; CB fully constituted, 755. 
United Transportation Union: settlement by mediation, 
Md 347. 


Intervener, certification applications: 


Division No. 4, Railway Employees Department: bus 

and garage service employees, Nfld. area: represen- 

F tation vote, 344; granted, 530. 

_ Division No. 4, Railway Employees: garage employees, 

[ Nfid. area: representation vote, reasons for judgment, 
Supplement No. 3, 1969, 344, 530; rejected, 530. 

Machinists: bus and garage service employees, Nfld. 
area: representation vote, 344; granted, 530. 

Machinists: garage employees, Nfid. area: representation 
vote, 344, 530; rejected, 530; granted, 610. 

Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: bus and garage 
service employees, Nfld. area: representation vote, 
344; granted, 530. 

Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: garage em- 
ployees, Nfld. area: representation vote, 530; granted, 
610. 

United Transportation Union: garage employees, Nfld. 
area: representation vote, 530. 

United Transportation Union: garage employees, Nfid. 
area: representation vote, 344; rejected, 530. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


CANADIAN NATIONAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 532. 


CANADIAN OVERSEAS TELECOMMUNICATIONS CORPORATION 
Certification application: 
Telecommunication workers (CLC): 284; granted, 472. 
Dispute: 
Overseas Communications Union (CLC): 757. 


CP AIR 
Disputes: 
Air Line Flight Attendants: CO appointed, 680. 


Truck drivers: commissary attendants, Vancouver Inter- 
national Airport: CO appointed, 754. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Machinists: request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 473; 
request for review under Sec. 61 (2) denied, 612. 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: Vancouver In- 
ternational Airport, dispatchers, etc: request for re- 
view under Sec. 61 (2): 757. 


Disputes: 
Air Line Pilots: Boeing 737: CO appointed, 33; settle- 
ment, 176. 
Air Line Pilots: CO appointed, 105; settlement, 346. 


Machinists: Lodge 764: CO appointed, 34; settlement, 
283. 


Machinists: CO appointed, 346; CB appointed, 473; CB 
report, Supplement No. 5, 1969, 608; settlement, 609. 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: CO appointed, 
473. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
Certification applications: 
Longshoremen: Port of Quebec: 683. 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: caretaker agents: 
request for review under Sec. 61 (2): 757. 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: line and cable 
employees: request for review under Sec. 61 (2): 757. 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: operators, dis- 
patchers, agents: request for review under Sec. 61 (2): 
7Sh 

Dispute: 

United Transportation Union: settlement by mediation, 

347. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (B.C, LAKE AND RI- 
VER SERVICE) 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild: CO appointed, 754. 
CANADIAN TRANSIT COMPANY 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 105; settlement, 244. 
CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


Certification application: 
Transol Inc.: 104. 
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Disputes: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CO appointed, 33; 
settlement, 244. 
Toronto Harbour Commissioners: CO appointed, 346; 
settlement, 473. 


CANADIAN VICKERS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: personnel employed by Jean Bouchard in 
trust: 284. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Seafarers: withdrawn, 531. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Mine Workers: CO appointed, 244; settlement, 283. 


CAPE BRETON BROADCASTERS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Theatrical Stage Employees: radio stations CJCB and 
CJCX, Sydney, N.S.: CO appointed, 401; settlement, 
473. 


CARA OPERATIONS LTD. 
Certification application: 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: 613. 


CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF 


Certification application: 
Byrnes and Hall Construction Company Limited: 757. 
Dispute: 
Yukon Builders Exchange (16 construction companies): 
CO appointed, 473; settlement, 608. 


CARRYORE LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: licensed engineers: 
representation vote, 32. 


Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: marine engineers: 
granted, 104. 


CASSIAR ASBESTOS CORPORATION LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Steelworkers: granted, 32. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Beverage Dispensers: granted, 32. 
Hotel, Motel and Restaurant Employees: granted, 32. 


CENTRAL ALBERTA Dairy PooL 
Dispute: 
Driver Salesmen, Plant, Warehouse and Cannery Em- 
ployees: Transport Division: CO appointed, 346; 


settlement, 473. 
CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HousING CORPORATION 
Certification applications: 
Syndicat National des employes de S.C.H.L. (CSN): 
Place Benoit, Ville St-Laurent: 284; granted, 344. 


Syndicat National des employes de S.C.H.L. (CSN): 
Terrasse Villeray, Montreal: 284; granted, 344. 


CFRN RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION ‘ 


Certification application: 
Sunwapta Broadcasting Limited: 175; granted, 284. 


CHALK RIVER ATOMIC ENERGY DRAFTSMEN 
Dispute: 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: Local 1569: 
appointed, 680. 


CHALK RIVER TECHNICIANS AND TECHNOLOGISTS 
Dispute: a 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: Local 1568: CC 

appointed, 680. . 


CHEMAINUS TowING Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: granted, 32. 


CHEMICAL WORKERS’ UNION, INTERNATIONAL 
Certification application: 
Maple Leaf Mills Limited: 472; granted, 610. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY 
Certification application: q 
Locomotive Firemen and. Enginemen: representa io. 
vote, 104; granted, 175. 4 
Intervener, certification application: 


Locomotive Engineers: representation vote, 104; crani 
175. 


CKAC Liieee 
Certification application: 
Radio and Television Workers: 612. 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: Port of Quebec: oe 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: CO appontes: Do 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 401; settlement, 473. 


COAST FERRIES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO 
pointed, 346. 


CoMINCO LTD. 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: Pine Point, N.W.T.: 283. 


COMINCO LTD. (CON AND RYCON OPERATIONS) 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: Yellowknife, N.W.T.: settlement, 105. 


CONSOLIDATED AVIATION FUELING AND Ee LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Machinists: Montreal International Airport: CO af 
pointed, 244; settlement, 532. : 
Machinists: Toronto International Airport: 
pointed, 532; settlement, 607. 


CO af 


+ CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


ASSETS DISPOSAL CORPORATION 


| Certification application: 
_ Public Service Alliance of Canada: Ottawa: granted, 
® 611; 612. 


tuRRY MOVING AND WAREHOUSING LTD. 


| Certification application: 
| . _ Teamsters: application for revocation, 613. 


. 
. NY? 
AWSON CONSTRUCTION NORTHERN LTD. 


| Certification application: 
fe Labourers: 531; granted, 611. 


ENISON MINES LIMITED 

| Disputes: 

| Operating Engineers: 

| ki 346. 

_ Steelworkers: Elliot Lake: CO appointed, 105. 

| Steelworkers: Office and Technical, Elliot Lake: CO ap- 
pointed, 244; settlement, 346. 


CO appointed, 105; settlement, 


| 
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ESGAGNE TRANSPORT INC. 
| Certification application: 
is Seafarers: 683. 


JETROIT AND CANADA TUNNEL CORPORATION 
a 
Auto Workers: settlement, 34. 


IVISION No. 4, RAILWAY EMPLOYEES DEPARTMENT 

Intervener, certification applications: 

i Canadian National Railways (bus and garage service 
employees, Nfid. area): representation vote, 344; 
granted, 530. 


Canadian National Railways (garage employees, Nfld. 
‘ area): representation vote, 344; representation vote, 
530; rejected, 530. 


JOMINION BRIDGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Boilermakers: 531; granted, 756. 


YONAGHUE, WILLIAM J. (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Professional Transport Workers: withdrawn, 473. 


DUIS DREYFUS (CANADA) LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Steelworkers: 33; withdrawn, 33; granted, 175. 
Syndicat National des Travailleurs des elevateurs a grain 
(CSN): 104; rejected, 175. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Le Syndicat National des Travailleurs des elevateurs a 
grain (CSN): granted, 175; representation vote, 175. 


YRIVER SALESMEN, PLANT, WAREHOUSE AND CANNERY EM- 
PLOYEES 


Dispute: 
Central Alberta Dairy Pool (Transport Division): CO 
appointed, 346; settlement, 473. 
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EAST WEST TRANSPORT LTD. 
Dispute: 
CO appointed, 105. 


EASTERN CANADA STEVEDORING LTD. 
Certification applications: 
Longshoremen: Québec, Qué.: 104. 
Longshoremen: Port of Québec: 683. 
Disputes: 
Longshoremen: CO appointed, 473; settlement, 608. 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: CO appointed, 532. 


EASTERN CANADA STEVEDORING (1963) LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 401; settlement, 473. 


EASTERN PROVINCIAL AIRWAYS (1963) LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Machinists: 401; granted, 610, 
Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 680; settlement, 754. 
EASTERN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Dispute: 
Electrical Workers: settlement, 34. 


EASTERN TERMINALS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: granted, 32. 


EASTERN TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed, 
283; settlement, 346. 


ELDORADO NUCLEAR LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: Beaverlodge Operation: settlement, 283. 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification applications: 
Black Knight Television Company Limited: granted, 32. 
Mainland Cable Services Limited: rejected, 32. 
North West Community Video Limited: representation 
vote, 32; rejected, 175. 
Victoria Cablevision Ltd.: 104; granted, 175. 
Fred Welsh Antenna Systems Limited: rejected, 32. 
Disputes: 
C.J.C.H. Limited: CO appointed, 346; CB appointed, 
402; CB fully constituted, 474. 


Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company: settlement, 
34. 
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The Pembroke Electric Light Company, Limited: CO 
appointed, 532; settlement, 607. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Alberta Government Telephones Commission: rejected, 
284. 
Mensink, Jan (et al.): representation vote, 32; rejected, 
175. 
EMPIRE FREIGHTWAYS LTD. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CB fully constituted, 34; settlement, 176. 
EMPIRE SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: 345; granted, 400. 
Vancouver Harbour Employees: 345; granted, 400. 


EMPIRE STEVEDORING Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen: 683. 


Epps, BRUCE 
Intervener, certification application: 
Tudhope Cartage Limited: vote ordered, 472; rejected, 
611; request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 612, reasons 
for judgment, Supplement No. 6, 1969. 


F 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 32; withdrawn, 33. 


FEDERATION OF TELEPHONE WORKERS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Disputes: 
British Columbia Telephone Company (Clerical Divi- 
sion): CO appointed, 244; CB appointed, 347; CB 
fully constituted, 402; CB report, Supplement No. 4, 
1969, 474; strike terminated, 681. __ 
British Columbia Telephone Company: (Plant Divi- 
sion): CO appointed, 244; CB appointed, 347; CB 
fully constituted, 402; CB report, Supplement No. 4, 
1969, 474; strike terminated, 681. 
British Columbia Telephone Company (Traffic Division) 
CO appointed, 244; CB appointed, 347; CB fully con- 
stituted, 402; CB report, Supplement No. 4, 1969, 474; 
strike terminated, 681. 
FISHERY PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Meat Cutters: 243; rejected, 611. 
FLEET Express LINEs LTp. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 243; revocation 
granted, 284. 
FORESTEEL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Boilermakers: 104; granted, 243. 
FREDERICK TRANSPORT LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: 284. 


FREDERICK TRUCKING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 284. 


FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: — 
Longshoremen: granted, 32. 


G 


GARDINER BROTHERS CONSTRUCTION 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: 472; stanted: 610. 


GENDREAU, LUC AND BOISSEAU, JEAN LOUIS 
Certification application: 
Syndicat National des employes de la Voix de Ves 
(CSN): request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 531 
request for review under Sec. 61 (2) denied, 612. 


GENERAL AVIATION SERVICES LTD. 
Disputes: : 
Machinists: Montreal International Airport: CO ap 
pointed, 176; settlement, 244. / 


Machinists: Toronto International Airport: CO 
pointed, 105; settlement, 176. 


GENERAL ENTERPRISES LIMITED 
Certification application: | 
Operative Plasterers and Cement Masons: granted. 32, | 
Dispute: 4 
Operating Engineers: CO appointed, 473; settlement 
608. F 
GENERAL TRUCK DRIVERS AND HELPERS 
Dispute: { 
CP Air (commissary attendants, Vancouver Interna 
tional Airport): CO appointed, 754. 


GENERAL TRUCK DRIVERS UNION 
Disputes: 
Lakehead Freightways Limited: CO appointed, 176. 


Tank Truck Transport Limited: CO appointed, 283 
settlement, 346. | 


GIANT YELLOWKNIFE MINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: settlement, 34. 


GIFCO WESTERN LTD. 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: 472; granted, 610. 


GILL INTERPROVINCIAL LINES LTD. 
Certification application: | 
Office and Professional Employees: 243; granted, 284 


GODERICH ELEVATOR AND TRANSIT COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Federal Union 23736 (CLC): CO appointed, 401. 


B Sener 


lotp River ConsTRUCTION LTD. 

| Certification application: 

| _ Operating Engineers: 472; granted, 530. 

|rain MILLERS, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 

| Certification applications: 

| Canada Packers Limited: Spruceleigh Farms: 613; 
| __ granted, 682. 

| Spruceleigh Farms (Division of Canada Packers): 613; 
| granted, 682. 


RIMSHAW TRUCKING AND DISTRIBUTING LTD. 


Certification application: 
_ Teamsters: 473; representation vote, 611; granted, 756. 


: i 


2 ARVEY AND COMPANY LIMITED 
‘Certification application: 

| Longshoremen: granted, 32. 
e: 


IEINRICHS Bros. TRANSPORT Co. 

Certification application: 

i Teamsters: 400; withdrawn, 401. 

IENDRIE AND COMPANY LIMITED 

Dispute: 

_ Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed: 
___-473; settlement, 681. 

i 

ULL THE MOVER 

Dispute: 


q 


_ Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers: CO appoint- 
fi ed, 473; settlement, 473. 


c EL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES AND BARTENDERS IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION 

Certification applications: 

_ Nor-Can Camp Services Ltd.: 531; granted, 682. 

_ White Pass Hotels Limited: 400. 

Intervener, certification application: 
Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited: granted, 32. 


UBERT CARTAGE INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 613; granted, 756. 


UBERT TRANSPORT INC. 
Certification application: 
Mine Workers: 175; withdrawn, 175. 


I 


DUSTRIAL CARRIERS LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 33; withdrawn, 104. 


ER-CITY TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: garage employees: 472; granted, 530. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


INTERNATIONAL AIR LINE EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 


North Central Airlines Inc.: 400; granted, 610. 


INTERNATIONAL [LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
UNION 


Certification application: 
Empire Shipping Company Limited: 345; granted, 400. 


J 


JACK PINE TRUCKING 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: Jack Lepine: withdrawn, 756. 
JESSIMAN Bros. CARTAGE LTD.” 
Certification application: 
Letter Carriers: 683. 


K 


KENT DRIVER SERVICES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 284; granted, reasons for judgment, Supple- 
ment No. 4, 1969, 400. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 532; CB not appointed, 609. 
KING, THOMAS H., 
Intervener, certification application: 
Office and Professional Employees: granted, 32. 
KINGCOME NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: rejected, 104. 


KINGSWAY FREIGHTLINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Office and Professional Employees: 472; representation 
vote, 611; rejected, 683. 


L 


LABORERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA 
Certification applications: 
Agnew Lake Mines Limited: 345; 611, reasons for judg- 
ment, Supplement No. 5, 1969. 
Canada Bridge Ltd.: 472; granted, 611. 
Dawson Construction Northern Ltd.: 531; granted, 611. 
Midwest Drilling Company: 612; granted, 756. 
Pacific Diamond Drilling Co. Ltd.: 531; granted, 682. 
Rupert Drilling and Exploration Ltd.: 531; granted, 682. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Agnew Lake Mines Limited: representation vote, 611; 
reasons for judgment issued. 
LAFLAMME, ROBERT (et al.) 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: application for revocation, 613; application 
for revocation granted, 756. 
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LAKEHEAD FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
General Drivers: CO appointed, 176. 


Teamsters: CO appointed, 176; CB not appointed, 402; 


strike action, 402. 
Truck Drivers: CO appointed, 176. 


G. LAPALME INC. 
Certification application: 


Syndicat National des Employers du Transport postal 
(CSN): 613; granted, 756. 


G. W. LEDINGHAM (YUKON) LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Operating Engineers: CO appointed, 473; settlement, 
608. 


LETTER CARRIERS’ UNION OF CANADA 
Certification application: 
Jessiman Bros. Cartage Ltd.: 683. 


LIARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Operating Engineers: CO. appointed, 473; settlement, 
608. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Intervener, certification application: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company: representation 
vote, 104; granted, 175. 


LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification application: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company: representation 
vote, 104; granted, 175. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, INTERNA- 
TIONAL 


Certification applications: 
Balfour, Guthrie (Canada) Ltd.: 683. 
Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd.: 683. 
Western Stevedoring Co. Ltd.: 683. 
Dispute: 
British Columbia Maritime Employees Association: Ca- 
nadian Area: CO appointed, 473; CB appointed, 473; 


CB fully constituted, 532; CB report, Supplement No. 
5, 1969, 609; strike action, 755. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 
Certification applications: 


Albert G. Baker Limited: Quebec, Que.: Local 1931: 
104; granted, 243. 


Albert G. Baker: Port of Quebec: Local 1958: 683. 
Canadian National Railways: Port of Quebec, 683. 


Canadian Pacific Railway St th Port of Quebec: 
683. 


Clarke Steamship Company Mined: Port of Quebec: 
683. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Ltd.: Local 1931: 104. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Limited: Port of Quebec 
Local 1958: 683. % 


Eastern Terminals Limited: granted, 32. i 
Furness, Withy and Company Limited: granted, 32. 4 
A. Harvey and Company Limited: granted, 32. v 
Newfoundland Steamships (1965) Limited: granted, 3% 
St. John’s Shipping Association Limited: granted, 32. 
Terminus Maritime Inc.: Port of Quebec: 683. 
H. Turbis Stevedoring: Port of Quebec: 683. 
Disputes: & 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited: CO appointed, 680. 
_ Eastern Canada Stevedoring Ltd.: CO appointed, 473. 
J. C. Malone and Company (1959) Limited: CO ar 
pointed, 607. 


Shipping Federation of Canada: Montreal, Trois- R 
vieres, Quebec City: settlement, 402. 


Three Rivers Shipping Company Limited: CO appointe 
607. F 

Los ANGELES SEATTLE MOTOR EXPRESS INCORPORATED 
Dispute: 
Office and Technical Employees’ Union: CO appointe 
244. | 


M 


M & B ENTERPRISES LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: representation vote, 32; rejected, 104. 
MCALLISTER TOWING LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 401; settlement, 473. 
McCooL, B. W. (et al.) 


Intervener, certification application: 
Office and Professional Employees: granted, 32. 


j 


\ 
MacCosHAM VAN LINES (CALGARY) LTD. 
Dispute: | 
Truckers and Cartagemen: CO appointed, 244; settl 
ment, 347. 
MacCosHAM VAN LINES (EDMONTON) LTD. 
Dispute: 
Truckers and Cartagemen: CO appointed, 244; settl 
ment, 244. 


McCamon, W. O. (et al.) 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 531; rejectet 
612. 
MACHINISTS AND AEROSPACE WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL A‘ 
SOCIATION OF 
Certification applications: 
Air Canada: crew schedulers and crew clerks: applic: 
tion for revocation, 531; representation vote, 683. 
Barbetta, Michael, and Ewanika, Theodore (et al.): aj 
plication for revocation, 531; representation vote, 68: 


Canadian Pacific Airlines, Limited: request for revie' 
under Sec. 61 (2), 473; 612. 


i 
: 


os 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited: 401; 
granted, 610. 
| Nordair Ltd.: flight attendant personnel: 32; granted, 
| 104. 
| Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
1 : Catering Department: request for review, 345; re- 
| quest for review under Sec. 61 (2), 400. 
| Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
i: Engineering and Maintenance of Way Departments: 
| request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 400. 
TransAir Limited: request for review under Sec. 61 (2): 
531. 
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| Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A.: CO appointed, 346; settle- 

1 ment, 681. 

| Air Canada: Montreal: CO appointed, 283; CB not ap- 

pointed, 347; strike action, 402; strike terminated, 

474. 

_ Allied Aviation Services Company of Newfoundland, 

Limited: CO appointed, 680; settlement, 754. 

| Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: CO appointed, 532; 

| CB appointed, 608; CB fully constituted, 755. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation: CO appointed, 

} 33; settlement, 34. 

|. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: CO appointed, 34; 

| settlement, 283. 

- Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: CO appointed, 346; 

t> CB appointed, 473; CB report, Supplement No. 5, 

¥ 1969, 608; settlement, 609. 

fi Consolidated Aviation Fueling and Services Limited: 

| ’ Montreal International Airport: CO appointed 244. 

Consolidated Aviation and Fueling of Toronto Limited: 

q Toronto International Airport: CO appointed, 532; 

| settlement, 607. 

- Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited: CO ap- 
pointed, 680; settlement, 754. 

General Aviation Services Ltd.: Montreal: CO ap- 
pointed, 176; settlement, 244. 

_ General Aviation Services Ltd.: Toronto: CO appointed, 

105. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
CO appointed, 33; CB appointed, 283; CB fully con- 
stituted, 347; strike action, 609; strike terminated, 681. 

TransAir Limited: St. James, Man.: CB report, Supple- 
ment No. 6, 1968, 105; settlement, 105. 

TransAir Limited: Winnipeg International Airport: CO 
appointed, 473. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

Canadian National Railways (bus and garage service 
employees, Newfoundland area): representation vote, 
344; granted, 530. 

Canadian National Railways (garage employees, New- 
foundland area): representation vote, 344; 530; re- 
jected, 530; granted, 610. 


YONALD McLeEop (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Rempel-Trail Transportation Ltd.: rejected, 611. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


MAINLAND CABLE SERVICES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: rejected, 32. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Dispute: 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
CO appointed, 176; CB appointed, 347; CB fully con- 
stituted, 402; CB report, Supplement No. 5, 1969, 609, 


MCKEE MOVING AND STORAGE Co. LTp. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 531; rejected, 612. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 34; CB appointed; 176; CB 


fully constituted, 283; CB report, Supplement No. 3, 
1969, 402; strike action, 474. 


J. C. MALONE AND COMPANY (1959) LrmITED 
Certification application: 
Office and Professional Employees: 33; representation 
vote, 243; rejected, 344. 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen: CO appointed, 607. 


MAPLE LEAF MILLS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Chemical Workers: 472; granted, 610. 
Disputes: 
Food and Allied Workers: CO appointed, 680; settle- 
ment, 754. 


Packinghouse Workers: CB appointed, 34; CB fully 
constituted, 105; CB report, Supplement No. 1, 1969, 
244; strike terminated, 347. 


MARC CARRIERE LIMITEE 
Intervener, certification application: 
Seafarers: withdrawn, 531. 


MAHONEY’S EXPRESS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 757. 


MarTIN, A. G. (et al. ) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Office and Professional Employees: granted, 32. 


MELCHIN AUTO TRANSPORT LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: yardmen, Regina and Saskatoon: 175; 
granted, 284. 


MENSINK, JAN (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Electrical Workers: representation vote, 32; rejected, 
175. 


MERIT TRANSPORT LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 531. 
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MERRIFIELD TRANSPORT Co. LTD. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 283; settlement, 346. 


MESSABEC LIMITEE 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 757. 


MESSAGERIE COTIERE LTEE 
Intervener, certification application: 
Seafarers: withdrawn, 531. 


MIDWEST DRILLING COMPANY 
Certification application: 
Labourers: 612; granted, 756. 


MILLAR AND BROWN LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Office and Professional Employees: 284; granted, 400. 
Dispute: 
Office and Technical Employees: CO appointed, 346; 
settlement, 401; CO appointed, 532. 


MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 
Certification applications: 
Hubert Transport Inc.: 175; withdrawn, 175. 
Valleyfield Dock and Terminal Co. Limited: District 50: 
473; withdrawn, 531. 
Dispute: 
Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited: CO ap- 
pointed, 244; settlement, 283. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Navigation Voyageur Inc.: withdrawn, 284. 


Orleans Navigation Inc.: District 50: representation 
vote, 756. 


Tank Truck Transport Limited: granted, 32. 


MONARCH TRANSPORT LTD. 
Dispute: 
Truckers and Cartagemen: CO appointed, 754. 


MONCTON BROADCASTING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 401; granted, 610. 


MoToR TRANSPORT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BUREAU OF ON- 
TARIO (INC.) 


Dispute: 
Transport Drivers: CO appointed, 283; settlement, 346. 


MOTORWAYS VAN LINES LTD. 
Certification applications: 


Teamsters: Security Storage, Division, Regina Branch: 
284: granted, 344. 


Teamsters: Security Storage Division: Edmonton Branch: 
284. 


N 


NANAIMO BULLDOZING Co. LTD. 
Certification applications: & 
Operating Engineers: heavy equipment operators, Yukor 
Territory: 613; granted, 756. 
Teamsters: 612; withdrawn, 613. 


NANAIMO MARINE SERVICES INC. 
Certification application: 
. Seafarers: 243. 


NAPIERVILLE JUNCTION RAILWAY COMPANY 
Certification application: 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: agents, opera- 
tors: request for review under Sec. 61 (2): 757. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CANADIAN LABOUR 


Certification application: 
Queensway Tank Lines Ltd.: 757. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 
_ Disputes: x 
National Syndicate of Employees of the Port of Mon 
treal: cold storage warehouse and refrigeration em 
gineers: settlement, 283. 3 
National Syndicate of Employees of the Port of Mon 
treal: general forces, grain elevator and cold storagi 
employees: CO appointed, 532; CB appointed, 608 

CB fully constituted, 681. q 
Public Service Alliance of Canada: administrative sta ff 
Port of Quebec: CO appointed, 33; settlement, 105. 
Public Service Alliance of Canada (representing Na 
tional Harbours Board Police Association, Port 0 
Quebec): CO appointed, 680; settlement, 754. : 
Public Service Alliance of Canada (Police Associatiot 
Group, Halifax and Saint John): CO appointed, 282 
settlement, 402. . 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: Quebec Har 
bour: CO appointed, 346; settlement, 401. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF ROD SERVICE 

(CNTU) 

Dispute: 
Rod Service Limited: CO appointed: 176; settlement 
176. | 
NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF THE PORT OF MON 
TREAL : 
Disputes: 

National Harbours Board: cold storage warehouse an 
refrigeration engineers: settlement, 283. 

National Harbours Board: Port of Montreal: genera 
forces, grain elevator and cold storage employees: CC 
appointed, 532; CB appointed, 608; CB fully const 
tuted, 681. 


NAVIGATION VOYAGEUR INC. 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: withdrawn, 284. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Mine Workers: withdrawn, 284. 


‘ 


Yew BRUNSWICK BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 


; Broadcast Employees: CHSJ-TV: CO appointed, 33; 
4 settlement, 244. 
iE SOUNDLAND STEAMSHIPS (1965) LIMITED 
| Certification application: 
~ Longshoremen: granted, 32. 
F 8 CONSTRUCTION Co. LTD. 
‘D ispute: 
~ ied Engineers: CO appointed, 473; settlement, 


von ECAN CAMP SERVICES LTD. 

Certification application: 

ie Hotel and Restaurant employees: 531; granted, 682. 
K 

YORDAIR LIMITED 

i: 


Certification application: 
Machinists: flight attendant personnel: 32; granted, 104. 


| 


Bispute: 
| hi Air Line Pilots: Montreal International Airport: Boeing 
/ 1 737 Aircraft: CO appointed, 105; settlement, 244. 


_ Air Line Pilots: Montreal International Airport: CO ap- 
. pointed, 346; settlement, 473. 


YORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC. 
ertification application: 
Air Line Employees: 400; granted, 610. 


N 
Ea 
! 

S 

f 

J ORTH FRASER HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 
Dispute: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: CO appointed, 
i 33; settlement, 105. 
JoRTH SHIPPING AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
‘ Dispute: 
' Seafarers: CO appointed, 244; CB not appointed, 347; 
settlement, 607. 


NorTH SHORE RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 
| Certification application: 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
revocation, 243. 


YORTH WEST COMMUNITY VIDEO LIMITED 
| Certification application: 


Electrical Workers: representation vote, 32; rejected, 
175. 


ORTHERN ALBERTA RAILWAYS COMPANY 
Certification application: 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: commercial tele- 
graphers: request for review under Sec. 61 (2): 757. 


ORTHERN DISTRIBUTING AND WAREHOUSING LTD. 
Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appoint- 
ed, 283; settlement, 473. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


NORTHERN Dock AND WAREHOUSE Co. LTD. 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 105; settlement, 176. 
NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL CARRIERS LTD. 
Dispute: 
Truckers: CO appointed, 401; CB not appointed, 474. 


O 


OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


Certification applications: 
Canadian Freightways Limited: granted, 32. 
Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd.: 243; granted, 284. 
Kingsway Freightlines Limited: 472; representation vote, 
611; rejected, 683. 
J. C. Malone and Company (1959) Limited: 33; repre- 
sentation vote, 243; rejected, 344. 
Millar and Brown Limited: 284; granted, 400. 
Disputes: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: CO appointed, 754. 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada: CO appointed, 283; 
settlement, 346. 
Millar and Brown Limited: CO appointed, 346; settle- 
ment, 401. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
King, Thomas H.: granted, 32. 
Martin, A. G. (et al.): granted, 32. 
McCool, B. W. (et al.): granted, 32. 
OFFICE AND TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES’ UNION 
Disputes: 
Canadian Freightways Limited: CO appointed, 244; set- 
tlement, 346. 
Millar and Brown Limited: CO appointed, 532. 
OGILVIE FLouR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Packinghouse Workers: CB appointed, 34; CB fully 


constituted, 105; CB report, Supplement No. 1, 1969, 
244; settlement, 347. 


OKANAGAN HELICOPTERS LTD. 


Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: 345; granted, 530. 


ONTARIO NORTHLAND RAILWAY 
Certification application: 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: dispatchers, 
operators, linemen, etc.: request for review under Sec, 
61 (2): 757. 
OPERATING ENGINEERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Certification applications: 
Canada Bridge Ltd.: granted, 611. 
Canadian Helicopter Overhauls Ltd.: 345; granted, 530. 
Gardiner Brothers Construction: 472; granted, 610. 
Gifco Western Ltd.: 472; granted, 610. 
Gold River Construction Ltd.: 472; granted, 530. 
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Nanaimo Bulldozing Co. Ltd.: heavy equipment opera- 
tors, Yukon Territory: 613; granted, 756. 


Okanagan Helicopters Ltd.: 345; granted, 530. 
Pacific Terex Ltd.: 757. 
Strachan Trucking: 613. 
Disputes: 
Canadian Arsenals Limited: Rene nent 105. 


Denison Mines Limited: CO appointed, 105; settlement, 
346. 


General Enterprises Ltd.: CO appointed, 473; settlement, 
608. 


G. W. Ledingham (Yukon) Limited: CO appointed, 
473; settlement, 608. 


Liard Construction Company Limited: CO appointed, 
473; settlement, 608. 


918 Construction Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 473; settle- 
ment, 608. 


Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mine and Quirke Mine): CO 
appointed, 34; settlement, 105. 


OPERATIVE PLASTERERS’ AND CEMENT MASONS’ INTERNATIO- 
NAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Certification application: 
General Enterprises Limited: granted, 32. 


ORLEANS NAVIGATION INC. 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 613; representation vote, 756. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Mine Workers: representation vote, 756. 


OTTAWA ATOMIC WORKERS UNION 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Commercial Products 
Division, Ottawa): CO appointed, 401; CB appointed, 
608; CB fully constituted, 681. 


OVERSEAS COMMUNICATIONS UNION (CLC) 
Certification application: 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation: 
TOT: 


Pp 


PACIFIC DIAMOND DRILLING COMPANY LTD. 
Certification application: 
Labourers: 531; granted, 682. 


PaciFic TEREX LTD. 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: 757. 


PACIFIC WESTERN AIRLINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Air Line Pilots: I.R.F. pilots: CO ee 283; settle- 
ment, 402. 


PACKINGHOUSE, Foop AND ALLIED WORKERS, UNITED 
Disputes: 

Maple Leaf Mills Limited: CB appointed, 34; CB 
constituted, 105; CB report, Supplement No. 1, 19 
244; settlement, 347. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited: CB appointed, 
34; CB fully constituted, 105; CB report, Supplement 
No. 1, 1969, 244; settlement, 347. es 

Robin Hood Flour Mills: Port Colborne, Ont.: stri 
terminated, 34. i 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: Saskatoon, Sask.: CO 
appointed, 346; settlement, 401. % 


RALPH M. PARSONS CONSTRUCTION Co. OF CANADA LTD. 
Certification application: 
Boilermakers: 345; granted, 400. 


PEMBROKE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: ; 
Electrical Workers: CO appointed, 532; settlement, 607, 7 


JACK PINE TRUCKING 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 612. 


PLUMBING AND PIPE FITTING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEY- 
MEN AND APPRENTICES See UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING A D 
PirE FITTING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA | 


PoRT COLBORNE TUG Co. 
Certification application: 
Canadian Maritime Union: 757. 


PROFESSIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ UNION OF CANADA 
Certification application: 
Willms Transport (1964) Ltd.: 345; withdrawn, 473. 
Dispute: ; 
H. M. Trimble and Sons Limited: CO appointed, 33; 
settlement, 176. ; 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Donaghue, William J. (et al.): withdrawn, 473. 
Rempel-Trail Transportation Ltd.: rejected, 611. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ALLIANCE OF CANADA 
Certification applications: . 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation: granted, 611; 612. 
The Royal Canadian Mint: 400; granted, 530. 


Disputes: 

National Harbours Board: National Harbours Board 

Police Association—Port of Quebec: CO appomnte’ 
680; settlement, 754. 

National Harbours Board: Police Association Grou 
Halifax and Saint John: CO appointed, 283; settle- 
ment, 402. 

National Harbours Board: Port of Quebec: CO appoint 
ed, 33; settlement, 105. 


a 


Q 


UEBEC NorTH SHORE AND LABRADOR RAILWAY COMPANY 
c srtification applications: 

_ Machinists: Catering Department: request for review, 
__--: 345; request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 400. 

N achinists: Engineering and Maintenance of Way De- 
_ partments: request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 400. 
North Shore Railway Association: revocation, 243. 
Steelworkers: 33; rejected, 243. 

_ United Transportation Union: 472; granted, 611. 

' Disputes: 

Machinists: CO appointed, 33; CB appointed, 283; CB 
fully constituted, 347; strike action, 609; strike termi- 
| nated, 681. 

Maintenance of Way Employees: CO appointed, 176; 
CB appointed, 347; CB fully constituted, 402; CB re- 
port, Supplement No. 5, 1969, 609; settlement, 681. 
Railroad Signalmen: CO appointed, 283; settlement, 754. 
_ Railroad Trainmen (United Transportation Union): CO 
appointed, 401. 


wai 


i 


(UEENSWAY TANK LINES LTD. 
Ce rtification application: 
| National Council of Canadian Labour: 757. 


R 


_E A Express (CANADA) L1D. 

ertification application: 

Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: 243; granted, 
344, 


ADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF CANADA, ASSOCIA- 

TION OF 

Dispute: 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CB appointed: 34; 
CB fully constituted, 176; CB report, 347; settlement, 
347. 


‘ADIO AND TELEVISION WORKERS UNION UNITED (CLC) 
Certification application: 
| CKAC Limited, 612. 
ADIO ATLANTIC LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Broadcast Employees: 284; granted, 472. 
Theatrical Stage Employees: 284; representation vote, 
400; rejected, 472. 
Dispute: 
_ Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 754; representa- 
tion vote, 400; rejected, 472. 


ROAD SIGNALMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Dispute: 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
CO appointed, 283; settlement, 754. 


ROAD TRAINMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF (UNITED TRANS- 
PORTATION UNION) 
Dispute: 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
CO appointed, 401. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


RAILWAY, AIRLINE AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HAN- 
DLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES, BROTHER- 
HOOD OF (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Certification applications: 

Bunge of Canada Limited: 472; granted, 682. 

Canadian National Railways: Argentia, Nfid.: restaurant 
personnel: 33; granted, 104. 

Canadian National Railways: Montreal: agents, opera- 
tors, etc., mainland: request for review under Sec. 61 
4 at ee p 

Canadian National Railways: Montreal: agents, opera- 
tors, etc., Newfoundland: request for review under 
meee Oi, (2s cro rs 

Canadian National Railways: Montreal: telecommunica- 
tions line and cable employees: request for review un- 
ger Sec. 61 ((2), 757: 

Canadian National Railways: St. John’s, Nfld.: garage 
personnel: 175; representation vote, reasons for judg- 
ment, Supplement No. 3, 1969, 344; rejected, 530. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited: request for review 
under Sec. 61 (2), 757. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company: Montreal: care- 
taker agents: request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 
[Pie 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company: Montreal: line and 
cable employees: request for review under Sec, 61 
(Pas ae 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company: Montreal: opera- 
tors, dispatchers, agents: request for review under Sec. 
vt OW 04 haw peep 

Cara Operations Ltd.: 613. 

Napierville Junction Railway Company: request for re- 
view under Sec. 61 (2), 757. 

Northern Alberta Railways Company: request for re- 
view under Sec. 61 (2), 757. 

Ontario Northland Railway: request for review under 
oe as 2) Pe fo 

REA Express (Canada) Ltd.: granted, 243; 344, 

Disputes: 

Allied Aviation Services Company of Newfoundland, 
Limited: CO appointed, 680; settlement, 754. 

Baker, Limited, Albert G.: CO appointed, 531. 

Bunge of Canada, Limited: CO appointed, 680; settle- 
ment, 754. 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited: CO appointed, 473; 
settlement, 608. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited: CO appointed, 473. 

Clarke Steamship Company Limited: CO appointed, 532. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Ltd.: CO appointed, 532. 

National Harbours Board: Quebec Harbour: 346; settle- 
ment, 401. 

Terminus Maritime Inc.: CO appointed, 532. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

Canadian National Railways: bus and garage service 
employees, Nfld. area: representation vote, 344; grant- 
ed, 530. 

Canadian National Railways: garage employees, Nfid. 
area: representation vote, 530; granted, 610. 


INDEX 


RAILWAY CARMEN OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification application: 


Canadian National Railways (Nfld. area): 345; repre- 
sentation vote, 530; granted, 610. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT, DIVISION No. 4 


Dispute: 
Major Canadian Railways (shopcraft unions): settle- 
ment, 283. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Canadian National Railways: garage employees, Nfid. 
area: representation vote, reasons for judgment, Sup- 
plement No. 3, 1969, 344; 530; rejected, 530. 


RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS, CANADIAN 
BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification application: 
AirWest Air Lines Ltd.: 472; granted, 611. 
Disputes: 


Abitibi Provincial Inc.: CO appointed, 283; settlement, 
402. 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association: CO appointed, 680. 


Canadian National Hotels (Bessborough Hotel): CO ap- 
pointed, 607; CB appointed, 754. 


Canadian National Hotels (Fort Garry Hotel): CO ap- 
pointed, 680; CB appointed, 755. 


Coast Ferries Limited: CO appointed, 346. 


Eastern Transport Limited: CO appointed, 283; settle- 
ment, 346. 


Hendrie and Company Limited: CO appointed, 473; 
settlement, 681. 


Northern Distributing and Warehousing Ltd.: CO ap- 
pointed, 283; settlement, 473. 


RCA VicToR COMPANY LTD. 
Certification application: 


RCA Victor Employees’ Association: rejected (reasons 
for judgment), 32. 


RCA ViIcTOR EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 


RCA Victor Company Ltd.: rejected (reasons for judg- 
ment), 32. 


R E A Express (CANADA) LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks: 243; granted, 
344, 


RED DEER SEED Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 
Meat Cutters: 33; withdrawn, 33; granted, 104. 


REID TOWING COMPANY 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 243; rejected, 682. 


REIMER EXPRESS LINES INC, 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 472; withdrawn, 531. 


REMPEL-TRAIL TRANSPORTATION LTD. 
Certification applications: | 
Teamsters: employees at agi B.C. 612; rejecte 


756. 
Teamsters: cathe Me at Dawson Creek, B.C.: 612; | 
jected, 756. 
Teamsters: se a at Edmonton, Alta.: 472; 
jected, 611. 


Intervener, certification applications: 
Donald McLeod (et al.): rejected, 611. 


Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canada: Te 
jected, 611. me 


G. W. Young (et al.): rejected, 611. 


RICHARDSON TRANSPORT LTD. . 
Certification application: | 
Teamsters: 400; granted, 610. 
Dispute: 
Truckers and cartagemen: CO appointed, 754. 


R1o ALGOM MINES LIMITED 
Dispute: | 
Operating Engineers: Nordic Mine and Quirke Min ne 
CO appointed, 34; settlement, 105. 


ROBERT TRANSPORT LIMITEE 
Dispute: 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers: CO « 
pointed, 532; settlement, 754. : 


ROBIN Hoop FLOUR MILLS 
Dispute: 
Packinghouse Workers: 
terminated, 34. 


Packinghouse Workers: Saskatoon, Sask.: CO appointe 
346; settlement, 401. 


Port Colborne, Ont.: st ik 


Rop SERVICE LTEE-LTD. 


Certification application: 4 
Le Syndicat National des Employes de Rod Service 
(CSN): application for revocation, 473; granted, 612 
Dispute: ‘ 
National Syndicate of Employees of Rod Servic 
(CNTU): CO appointed, 176; settlement, 176. 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN MINT 
Certification application: , 
Public Service Alliance of Canada: 400; granted, 530. 


RUPERT DRILLING AND EXPLORATION LTD. 
Certification application: | 
Labourers: 531; granted, 682. | 


S 


ST. HYACINTHE EXPRESS INC. 
Dispute: 
Transport Drivers: CO appointed, 283; settlement, 346 


: 


tr. JoHN’s SHIPPING ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
ertification application: 
Longshoremen: granted, 32. 


i 
ia 
1c 


ASKATCHEWAN TERMINALS LTD. 
Certification application: 
eamsters: 33; withdrawn, 104. 


SARERS INTERNATIONAL UNION OF CANADA 

Jertification applications: 

‘Canadian Vickers Limited (personnel employed by Jean 
Bouchard in trust): 284; withdrawn, 531. 

-Chemainus Towing Co. Ltd.: granted, 32. 

Desgagne Transport Inc.: 683. 

Kingcome Navigation Company Limited: rejected, 104. 

Messabec Limitee: 757. 

_ Nanaimo Marine Service Ltd.: 243. 

_ Navigation Voyageur Inc.: withdrawn, 284. 

Orleans Navigation Inc.: 613; representation vote, 756. 

Reid Towing Company: 243; rejected, 682. 

Southeastern Commonwealth Drilling Co. Ltd.: 284. 

' Disputes: 

_ B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association: CO appointed: 680. 


| _ Canadian National Steamship Company Limited: CO 
appointed, 532. 


McAllister Towing Limited: CO appointed, 401; settle- 
ment, 473. 


North Shipping and Transportation Limited: CO ap- 
| pointed, 244; CB not appointed, 347; settlement, 607. 
tervener, certification applications: 

Canadian Vickers Limited: withdrawn, 531. 

Marc Carriere Limitee: withdrawn, 531. 

Messagerie Cotiere Ltee: withdrawn, 531. 


, 


ES SERVICES MENAGERS Roy LTEE 
Certification applications: 
Building Service Employees: representation vote, 531. 


Le Syndicat general du cinema et de la television (CSN): 
400; representation vote, 531; granted, 610. 


IHERIDAN PARK ATOMIC ENERGY DRAFTSMEN (CLC) 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: CO appointed, 607; 
CB appointed, 608; CB fully constituted, 681. 


3H PPING FEDERATION OF CANADA 
Dispute: 
| Longshoremen: Montreal, Trois-Rivieres, Quebec City: 
settlement, 402. 


SMEED’s MOVING AND STORAGE LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 33; CB appointed, 283; CB 


appointed, 347; CB report, Supplement No. 4, 1969, 
474; strike action, 532; strike terminated, 609. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


JOHN A. SNow 
Dispute: 
Warehouse and Miscellaneous Drivers: CO appointed, 
244; dispute lapsed, 681. 
Soo-SECuRITY Motorways Ltp. 
Certification application: 


Teamsters (Locals 362, 395, 979, 990): 175; granted, 
344, 


Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 473; settlement, 607. 
SOUTHEASTERN COMMONWEALTH DRILLING Co. LTp. 


Certification application: 
Seafarers: 284. 


SPRUCELEIGH FARMS (DIVISION OF CANADA PACKERS) 
Certification application: 
Grain Millers, American Federation of: 613; granted, 
682. 
STEARNS-ROGER CANADA LTD. 
Certification application: 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry: 613. 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
Certification applications: 
Agnew Lake Mines Limited: 400; representation vote, 
reasons for judgment, Supplement No. 5, 1969, 611. 
Anvil Mining Corporation Limited: request for review 
lapsed, 345. 
Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited: granted, 32. 
Louis Dreyfus (Canada) Limited: 33; withdrawn, 33; 
granted, 175. 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
33; rejected, 243. 
Valleyfield Dock and Terminal: 683. 
Disputes: 
Agence Maritime Inc.: CO appointed, 401. 
Anvil Mining Corporation Limited: CO appointed, 34; 
settlement, 283. 
Clarke Steamship Company Limited: CO appointed, 401. 
Cominco Ltd. (Con and Rycon Operation): settlement, 
105; 
Cominco Ltd. (Pine Point Operations): settlement, 283. 
Denison Mines Limited: CO appointed, 105. 
Denison Mines Limited: Office and Technical Unit: CO 
appointed, 244; settlement, 346. 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Limited: CO ap- 
pointed, 401. 
Eldorado Nuclear Limited (Beaverlodge Operation): 
settlement, 283. 
Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited: settlement, 34. 
Northern Dock and Warehouse Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 
105; settlement, 176. 
Terminus Maritime Inc.: settlement, 473. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Agnew Lake Mines Limited: representation vote, 611; 
reasons for judgment. 


INDEX 


STRACHAN TRUCKING 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: 613. 


SUNWAPTA BROADCASTING LIMITED 
Certification application: 


CFRN Radio and Television Employees’ Association: 
175; granted, 284. 


SWIFT CANADIAN COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Meat Cutters: 757. 


LE SYNDICAT GENERAL DU CINEMA DE LA TELEVISION (CSN) 
Certification application: 


Les Services Menagers Roy Ltee: 400; representation 
vote, 531; granted, 610. 


LE SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES DEBARDEURS DES QUAIS DE BAIE 
CoMEAU (CSN) 


Dispute: 


Terminus Maritime Inc.: CO appointed, 532; settlement, 
607. 


LE SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE ROD SERVICE 
(CSN) 


Certification application: 


Rod Service Ltee-Ltd.: application for revocation, 473; 
granted, 612. 


LE SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE LA VOIX DE L’EST 
(CSN) 


Certification applications: 


Gendreau, Luc and Boisseau, Jean Louis: request for 
review under Sec. 61 (2), 531. 


La Voix de l’Est Ltee (Radio Station CHEF): request 
for review under Sec. 61 (2), 531; request for review 
under Sec. 61 (2) denied, 612. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE S.C.H.L. (CSN) 
Certification applications: 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (Terrasse 
Villeray, Montreal): 284; granted, 344. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (Place Be- 
noit, Ville St-Laurent): 284; granted, 344. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DU TRANSPORT POSTAL 
(CSN) 


Certification application: 
G. Lapalme Inc.: 613; granted, 756. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES TRAVAILLEURS DES ELEVATEURS A 
GRAIN (CSN) 


Certification application: 
Louis Dreyfus Canada Limited: 104; rejected, 175. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Louis Dreyfus (Canada) Limited: ee 175; repre- 
sentation vote, 175. 


T 


TANK TRUCK TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, aaa 
Dispute: ie 
Truck Drivers; Teamsters; Transport Drivers; CO a >. 
pointed, 283; settlement, 346. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Mine Workers: granted, 32. 


TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF 
AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 1 


Certification applications: : 
B.D.C. Ltd.: representation vote, 175; rejected, 243. ~ 
Borisko Brothers Limited: 345; granted, 530. 
Buffalo Express Lines Limited: 33; withdrawn, 104. 


W. D. Calderone: 345; representation vote, 531; Te 
jected, 611. j 


Canada Bridge Ltd.: 472; pone 611. 


Curry Moving and Warehousing Ltd.: 
revocation, 613. 


Fast Freight Service Ltd.: 32; withdrawn, 33. 


Fleet Express Lines Ltd.: application for revocation, 
243; revocation granted, 284. Ee 


Frederick Transport Limited: 284. 
Frederick Trucking Limited: 284. 


Grimshaw Trucking and Distributing Ltd.: 473; repre 
sentation vote, 611; granted, 756. 


Heinrichs Bros. Transport Co. (Heinrich Bros. Holdin n 
Co. Ltd.): 400; withdrawn, 401. 


Hubert Cartage Inc.: 613; granted, 756. 
Industrial Carriers Ltd.: 33; withdrawn, 104. 


Inter-City Transport Limited ( eons employees) : 472 
granted, 530. 


Kent Driver Services Limited: 284; granted, reasons fd 
judgment, Supplement No. 4, 1969, 400. 


Robert Laflamme (et al.): application for revocation 
613; application for revocation granted, 756. 


M & B Enterprises Ltd.: representation vote, 32; 
jected, 104. 


Melchin Auto Transport Ltd. (yardmen, Regina and Sas 
katoon): 175; granted, 284. 


McKee Moving and Storage Co. Ltd.: 
revocation, 531; rejected, 612. 


McCamon, W. O. (et al.): application for revocation 
531; rejected, 612. ; 

Maroney’s Express Limited: 757. 

Merit Transport Ltd.: 531. 1 


Motorways Van Lines Ltd. (Security Storage Division 
Edmonton Branch): 284. 


Motorways Van Lines Ltd. (Security Storage Division 
Regina Branch): 284; granted, 344. 


Nanaimo Bulldozing Co. Ltd.: 612; withdrawn, 613. 
Jack Pine Trucking (Jack Lepine) : withdrawn, 612; 756 
Reimer Express Lines Ltd.: 472; withdrawn, 531. 


application 


application fo 0: 


— 


| Rempel-Trail Transportation Ltd. (employees at Burna- 

by, B.C.): 612; rejected, 756. 

~ Rempel-Trail Transportation Ltd.: (employees at Daw- 

| _ son Creek, B.C.): 612; rejected, 756. 

| Rempel-Trail Transportation Ltd.: (employees at Ed- 
monton, Alta.): 472; rejected, 611. 

Richardson Transport Ltd.: 400; granted, 610. 

| Saskatchewan Terminals Ltd.: 33; withdrawn, 104. 

— Soo-Security Motorways Ltd.: Locals 362, 395, 979, 

| 990: 175; granted, 344. 

Tank Truck Transport Limited: granted, 32. 

| Tudhope Cartage Limited: 243; vote ordered, 472; re- 

| _ jected, 611; request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 

__ reasons for judgment, Supplement No. 6, 1969, 612. 

i Veteran Transfer Ltd.: 104; granted, 243. 

_ Western Expressways Ltd.: 33; granted, 175. 


yp 


_ Westmount Moving and Warehousing Ltd.: granted, 32. 

Disputes: 

Bolduc Explosives Transport Limited: CB not appointed, 

. 34; strike action, 34; strike terminated, 105. 

_ Camirand Cartage Limited: settlement, 34. 

_ Canadian Transit Company: CO appointed, 105; settle- 

| ment, 244. 

| East West Transport Ltd.: CO appointed, 105. 

_ Empire Freightways Ltd.: CB fully constituted, 34; set- 

_ tlement, 176. 

_ Kent Driver Services Limited: CO appointed, 532; CB 

'_ not appointed, 609. 

_ Lakehead Freightways Limited: CO appointed, 176; CB 
not appointed, 402; strike action, 402. 

McKee Moving and Storage Company Ltd.: CO appoint- 

| _ ed, 34; CB appointed, 176; CB fully constituted, 283; 

f CB report, Supplement No. 3, 1969, 402; strike ac- 

iy tion, 474. 

Merrifield Transport Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 283; settle- 
ment, 346. 

Smeed’s Moving and Storage Limited: CO appointed, 
33; CB appointed, 283; CB fully constituted, 347; CB 
report, Supplement No. 4, 1969, 474; strike action, 
532; strike terminated, 609. 

Soo-Security Motorways Ltd.: CO appointed, 473; set- 
tlement, 607. 

Tank Truck Transport Limited: CO appointed, 283; 
settlement, 346. 

Trove Transport Limited (maintenance division) (Ot- 
tawa): settlement, 244. 

Trove Transport Limited (maintenance division) (Pem- 
broke): settlement, 244. 


I 


Ve 


ELEGRAPH WORKERS, UNITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian National Railways (Telecommunications De- 
partment): 401; withdrawn, 613. 
RMINUS MARITIME INC. 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: 683. 
Disputes: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: CO appointed, 532. 
Steelworkers: settlement, 473. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


le Syndicat National des Debardeurs des quais de Baie 
Comeau (CSN): CO appointed, 532; settlement, 607. 


THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MOTION PICTURE MaA- 
CHINE OPERATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Certification application: 
Radio Atlantic Limited: 284; representation vote, 400; 
rejected, 472. 
Dispute: 
Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited (Radio Stations CJCB 
and CJCX): CO appointed, 401; settlement, 473. 
THREE RIVERS SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen: CO appointed, 607. 


TORONTO HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 
Dispute: 
Public Employees: CO appointed, 346; settlement, 473. 


TRANSAIR LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Machinists: request for review under Sec. 61 (2): 531. 
Disputes: 


Machinists: St. James, Man.: CB report, Supplement No. 
6, 1968, 105; settlement, 105. 


Machinists: Winnipeg, Man.: CO appointed, 473; settle- 
ment, 607. 


TRANSOL INC. 
Certification application: 
Canadian Union of Public Employees: 104. 


TRANSPORT DRIVERS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS’ UNION 
Disputes: 

Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of Ontario 
(Inc.): CO appointed, 283; settlement, 346. 

Robert Transport Limitee: CO appointed, 532; settle- 
ment, 754. 

St. Hyacinthe Express Inc.: CO appointed, 283; settle- 
ment, 346. 

Tank Truck Transport Limited: CO appointed, 283; 
settlement, 346. 

Transport Frontenac Ltee: CO appointed, 176. 


TRANSPORT FRONTENAC LTEE 
Dispute: 
Transport Drivers: CO appointed, 176. 
H. M. TRIMBLE AND SONS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Professional Transport Workers Union of Canada: CO 
appointed, 33; settlement, 176. 


TROVE TRANSPORT LIMITED 


Disputes: 
Teamsters: maintenance division: Pembroke: settlement, 

244. 
Teamsters: maintenance division: Ottawa: settlement, 

244. 
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TRUCKERS, CARTAGEMEN, CONSTRUCTION AND BUILDING Ma- 
TERIAL EMPLOYEES 
Disputes: 
MacCosham Van Lines (Calgary) Ltd.: CO appointed, 
244; settlement, 347. 


MacCosham Van Lines (Edmonton): 
244; settlement, 244. 


Monarch Transport Ltd.: CO appointed, 754. 


Northern Industrial Carriers Ltd.: CO appointed, 401; 
CB not appointed, 474. 


Northern Industrial Carriers Ltd.: CO appointed, 401; 
CB not appointed, 474. 


Richardson Transport Ltd.: CO appointed, 754. 
Veteran Transfer Ltd.: CO appointed, 346. 


Western Cartage and Storage (1962) Ltd.: CO appoint- 
ed, 283; settlement, 346; CB not appointed, 347. 


CO appointed, 


TUDHOPE CARTAGE LIMITED 
Certification application: 

Teamsters: 243; vote ordered, 472; rejected, 611; request 
for review under Sec. 61 (2), reasons for judgment, 
Supplement No. 6, 1969, 612. 

Intervener, certification application: 


Epps, Bruce: vote ordered, 472; rejected, 611; request 
for review under Sec. 61 (2), 612. 


H. TurBis STEVEDORING 


Certification application: 
Longshoremen: Port of Quebec: 683. 


U 


UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF 
THE PLUMBING AND PIPE FITTING INDUSTRY OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Certification application: 
Stearns-Roger Canada Ltd.: 
Northwest Territories: 613. 


employees in Yukon and 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE AND AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL 
UNION See AUTO WORKERS 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA See MINE WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, UNITED 


UNITED TRANSPORTATION UNION See also RAILROAD TRAIN- 
MEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification applications: 


Canadian National Railways (bus service personnel, 
Nfld. area): 175; representation vote, 344. 


Canadian National Railways (garage employees, Nfid. 
area): representation vote, 530; granted, 610. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
472; granted, 611. 
Disputes: 


Canadian National Railways: settlement by mediation, 
347. 


Canadian Pacific Railway: settlement by mediation, 347. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway oan 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of: CO appoin nte 
401. 

Intervener, certification application: 


Canadian National Railways (garage employees, 
area): representation vote, 530; rejected, 530. 


UpreER LAKES SHIPPING LTD. | 

Certification application: | 

Canadian Labrador Congress Be Union 23736) 

33; granted, 104. 
Disputes: 


Canadian Labour Conese (Federal Union 23736 
Grain Elevator Division: CO appointed, 401. 


Goderich Elevator and Transit Company Lami Fed 
ral Union 23736: CO appointed, 401. 


V 


VALLEYFIELD Dock AND TERMINAL Co. LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Mine Workers: 473; withdrawn, 531. 
Steelworkers: 683. 


VANCOUVER HARBOUR EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION (ILA) — 
Certification application: q 
Empire Shipping Company Limited: 345; granted, 


VETERAN TRANSFER LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 104; granted, 243. 
Dispute: 
Truckers and Cartagemen: CO appointed, 346. 


VICTORIA CABLEVISION LTD. 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: 104; granted, 175. 


La VorIx DE L’EsT LTEE (RADIO STATION CHEF) 
Certification application: | 


Le Syndicat National des employees de la Voix de l’E 
(CSN): request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 5 
request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 612. 


W 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND MISCELLANEOUS DRIVERS | 
Disputes: 
H. W. Bacon Limited: CO appointed, 283; CB appoit 


ed, 347; CB fully constituted, 402; CB report, es 
ment No. 6, 1969, 609; settlement, 681. 


John N. Brocklesby Transport Limited: CO a ae 
473. 
John A. Snow: CO appointed, 244; dispute lapsed, 68 


FRED WELSH ANTENNA SYSTEMS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: rejected, 32. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


. j : 


STERN CARTAGE AND STORAGE (1962) Lt. WHITEHORSE WELDING 
~ Certification application: 
kers: CO appointed, 283; settlement, 346; CB not Boilermakers: 33; granted, 175. 


fe 
F _ appointed, 347. WILLMS TRANSPORT (1964) LTD. 

ExpREssways LTp. Certification application: 

Certi fication application: Professional Transport Workers: 345; withdrawn, 473. 
| Teamsters: 33; granted, 175. | WINNIPEG FLYING CLUB 

ta Certification application: 


Instructors’ Association: 243; granted, 344. 


= 


gSTERN ONTARIO BROADCASTING Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: request for review under Sec. 61 WINNIPEG FLYING CLUB INSTRUCTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


(2), 175; request granted, 284. Certification application: 
ie Winnipeg Flying Club: 243; granted, 344. 
TERN STEVEDORING Co. LTD. 

ertification application: Y 

Longshoremen and Warehousemen: 683. 


a 
G. W. YOUNG (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 


Rempel-Trail Transportation Ltd.: rejected, 611. 


ESTMOUNT MOVING AND WAREHOUSING LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 32. 


YUKON BUILDERS EXCHANGE 
| Se : 
HITE PAss HOTELS LIMITED 7 Dispute: 


Certification application: Carpenters and Joiners: 16 construction companies: 
_ Beverage Dispensers: Edgewater Hotel (Tavern): 400. CO appointed, 473; settlement, 608. 
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Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1966. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 75 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1967. 


Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1966. 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-766. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts show strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 
involved, duration, etc. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1966. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1967. An annual report published it 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paperback volume. Contains the results 0! 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selectec 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries 
including logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade anc 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates fo! 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First-year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paperback volume, $10.00; service withou 
indexed binder, $7.50; individual tables, 15 cents. Paperback volume, $3.00 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-549. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1967. (Bilingual). Price $2.00, Cat. No 
L2-15/1967. 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans de. 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labow 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, Cat 
No. L31-967F. 


The Behaviour of Canadian Wages and Salaries in the Postwar Period. 1967. 
A graphic presentation. Price $1.50, Cat. No. L41-567. 


Technological changes in the railway industry: Employment effects and adjustment 
process: CPR Angus Workshops, Montreal. 1967. Second in a series of three reports 
on technological change in the railway industry in Canada and the ways in which 
workers have adapted to change. Price $2.50, Cat. No. L41-667. 


Payment Systems and their Development in the Railway Running Trades. 1968. 
By Maxwell Flood. Price $1.25, Cat. No. L41-768. 
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PEOPLE, THE PARAMOUNT CONSIDERATION 


| pae is something about the Christ- 
mas season that motivates man to ask 
himself whether or not he is fulfilling his 
concept of charity, of tolerance and of 
understanding for his fellow man. 

Unfortunately, as we all realize, very 
few of us extend this concern beyond the 
festive season. As Canadians we do not 
translate this concern into action. Too 
often, we refuse to participate in the 
dialogue that must precede meaningful 
action that can improve the lot of the less 
fortunate. 

We can very well ask ourselves whether 
we practise discrimination in our daily 
lives either consciously or unconsciously. 
Do we refuse to hire someone because he 
or she is over the age of 40? Do we or do 
we not refuse to hire someone because he 
or she is of a different color, or religion 
or ethnic origin ? 

When we approach the bargaining table, 
are we reasonable in our demands? Are 
we too inflexible in our refusals? Do we 
appreciate the problems of those not 
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present at the bargaining table—particu- 
larly the older people on fixed incomes ? 

Have we a right to reject the concept 
that the future of this country could very 
well depend on management, labour and 
government sitting down and planning 
our industrial growth—a growth that 
could bring untold wealth, prosperity and 
security to all in this country of almost 
unlimited possibilities ? 

This is what the Canada Department 
of Labour is all about. We exist not simply 
to settle strikes, but to prevent them. We 
exist to stamp out discrimination in em- 
ployment practices. We exist to provide 
the medium of communication so badly 
lacking in industrial relations in Canada 
today. 

We want to hasten technological change 
to improve productivity and thus ensure 
our competitive position in the world, but 
we want to make certain these necessary 
changes are introduced with a minimum 
of disruption and with a maximum of 
effect. 


But always, people are the paramol 
consideration. There is no aspect of : 
Department’s work that is not concert 
with people, with people as individu 
and with the organizations that repres 
them. And there is not a single one of 
activities that does not depend for 
success on tolerance, understanding 2 
good will between people. 


I am optimistic for the future of t 
country. My Department wants to con 
bute to that great future. As a relativ 
new Minister, I am proud of the Depé 
ment of Labour, proud of its staff, < 
dedicated to the principles for whick 
has stood in the past and to the even m 
significant role it will play in the futt 


We Canadians can build a just soci 
if we really want to, if we think and ¢ 
wherever we find ourselves, in a way t 
reflects the warmth of Christmas and 
hope of New Year’s. 


My sincere best wishes to you all 
1969. 
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THE CHALLENGES 
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E are now at the end of a year that 
as been significant in many ways, and 
hich has presented us with many chal- 
nges that remain to be met in 1969. 
here has been proper concern with de- 
elopments, both actual and possible, in 
many areas outside our own country. 
gut, without neglecting our responsibili- 
es abroad, we must recognize that there 
re great needs to be met within our own 
orders. If we fail in this respect, then we 
ill have failed in our total responsibility, 
nd we must be prepared to accept the 
onsequences. 

One of the outstanding developments 
f the year has been a public recognition 
f the fact that poverty is prevalent in 
nada to an alarming extent. This is not 
y any means a new development; but 
e Official recognition that it exists to 
ch a degree has not previously been 
ident. There are other problems facing 
e Canadian people that have not yet 
n accorded such recognition. 
One of these is unemployment. It seems 
have been characteristic of govern- 
ents in recent years to have become so 
sorbed with an almost fanatical fear of 
flation that they almost disregard the 
ight of the unemployed. Meantime, the 
mber of Canadians in this category has 
Own. It is now admitted by many com- 
tent authorities, if not by the Govern- 
ent, that we face a serious situation with 
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regard to the number of people who are 
without work. The upturn in unemploy- 
ment figures had been significantly above 
average. Mid-October figures showed that 
288,000 men and women in Canada were 
without jobs. Seasonal patterns lead us to 
expect that this figure will increase con- 
siderably before there is any downturn. 
The Government’s comparative silence 
in regard to this situation is hard to under- 
stand. At the same time, those who are at 
work but who are in the lower income 
groups find themselves discriminated 
against. These are people who have the 
greatest need of expanded social services; 
and yet they are told that the federal 
Government proposes withdrawing from 
its oft-proclaimed medicare program. 
Recently introduced tax increases place 
an unfair burden on low-income families. 
And, on the heels of this discriminatory 
action, came a hint from the highest 
authority that further steps may be 
planned to favour higher-income groups. 
The report of the Royal Commission on 
Taxation, on which the Government has 
still to act in any major degree, clearly 
pointed out the inequities that exist under 
our present tax system. The Commission 
was clear in its recommendation that the 
entire taxation system should be over- 
hauled, in order to relate taxes more 
directly to the ability to pay. The adop- 
tion of such proposals as these would give 


By Donald MacDonald 


President 
Canadian Labour Congress 


some substance to the idea of a ‘Just 
Society.”” The labour movement in Cana- 
da, as in many other countries, has long 
struggled to create a just society and it has 
often been — and sometimes continues 
to be — a bitter struggle. 

In Canada, union membership now 
stands at an all-time high; and, simul- 
taneously, many other groups are strength- 
ening their organizations and adopting 
trade union methods. Some economic 
progress has been made, though in past 
months this has frequently been mis- 
represented in an effort to suggest that 
union activity has been a disruptive force 
in the economy. Wage gains by Canadian 
workers has been grossly exaggerated. 

There is also, all too frequently, an 
unrealistic view of the effect of strikes. 
During September, for example, unem- 
ployment caused more loss of working 
time in a day and a half than strikes did 
in the entire month. At the same time, 
strong forces have come into play in an 
attempt to interfere with the democratic 
right of workers to belong to organiza- 
tions that can effectively engage in collec- 
tive bargaining. Should these anti-labour 
forces succeed, democracy itself would be 
most seriously weakened. 

In the year ahead, organized labour 
will have to strengthen and expand its 
efforts to protect the interests of and gain 
a better life for all Canadians. 


1968: EXCITING AND EXACTING 


yee Canadian Railway Labour Execu- 
tives’ Association once again welcomes 
this opportunity to extend fraternal 
greetings and sincere good wishes to all 
members and their families. 

The year 1968 has been an exciting and 
somewhat exacting year, fraught with 
events of great significance for the welfare 
of our people. It could be said that this 
was the year CRLEA came of age with the 
establishment of a permanent head- 


By Charles Smith 


Chairman 
Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association 


quarters office and staff in Ottawa and a 
full-time Executive Secretary. The steady 
development of CRLEA is indicative of 
the genuine desire of all affiliates to work 
together in promoting the best interests of 
those engaged in the transportation in- 
dustry. 

The effectiveness of joint co-operative 
effort has been proved by the success of 
the legislative committee of CRLEA in its 
many activities during the year, and the 


recognition afforded this important com- 
mittee by the Government. Its persever- 
ance in the clarification of jurisdiction re- 
garding safety and sanitary conditions for 
all employees is now showing good 
results, and problems in this area should 
be resolved in the very near future. 

The general election of 1968 resulted in 
a mandate to the Liberal Government to 
implement a ‘‘just society;” this will be 
watched with a great deal of interest by 
our membership. Our objectives are 
decent housing for our people, improved 
working conditions, adequate pay for 
labour, and security on retirement. Our 
utmost co-operation is being devoted to 
attainment of these goals. 

In the international field, through the 
instrument of the International Transport 
Federation, we are working with all those 
who strive to promote democracy in fact 
as well as in word in the developing 
countries of the world. We view with great 
concern the imposition of a military 
dictatorship in Greece, a country known 
as the birthplace of democracy, where 
today free trade unions can no longer 
Operate. The same condition exists in 
Argentina, where trade union leaders are 


A SECOND FRONT IN ‘69 


To each and every plant, factory or 
yard worker, to each and every office 
employee, to management personnel, to 
professionals, to salaried professional 
workers, to each and every public and 
private sector wage earner, may I, on 
behalf of the Confederation of National 


By Marcel Pepin 


President 
Confederation of National Trade Unions 


Trade Unions, extend our best wishes for 
the year 1969. 


It goes without saying, however, that 
we extend our wishes more particularly 
to those whom the present regime sub- 
jects to unemployment and poverty, to 
all social welfare recipients, to all those 
deprived of advantages derived from 
trade unionism, to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of low-paid workers, to those 
whose job is not protected, and to those 
who, in some way or another, are being 
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exploited by profiteers of all kinds be- 
cause the present system multiplies the 
means at their disposal to do so. 

Our wishes would be but mere words 
were they not accompanied with the will, 
on the part of the labour world, to mobi- 
lize in order to systematically contest the 
causes of social ills, and in order to exert 
a strong effort for direct action against 
those causes. The CNTU has just launch- 
ed the idea of a “‘second front’. It will 
take the form of common action against 
the countless methods by which people 
are openly exploited away from work 
places, where social injustice has free 
rein. Democracy must literally invade 
vast areas where labour is subjected to the 
machinations of those who, in the absence 
of democratic control, could dominate 
the economy, credit, the labour market, 
services, prices, capital, communications 
and occupations. The second-front pro- 
gram, from which political action is not 
excluded, will begin in 1969. 

Among our resolutions for the New 
Year are those we make for intensifying 
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/ 
imprisoned for daring to espouse the 
cause of freedom of speech. Surely we 
cannot afford complacency when we view 
these developments. The seething unresi 
in so many countries should strengther 
our resolve to keep our unions in the fore- 
front of progress so that agitators car 
find no feeding ground for their propagan- 
da in our country. 

Recognition by both management and 
labour of the problems resulting from 
technological change has been much in 
evidence during the past year, and some 
progress has been made in_ providing 
protection against adverse effects. Much 
remains to be done in this matter, and we 
await with interest the report of the 
Prime Minister’s Task Force on Labour 
Relations, which will surely have some- 
thing to recommend in this field. 

May the year 1969 be one of continued 
progress in establishing happiness and. 
above all, security for all our people. 
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joint action by the people, for the working 
class will never realize its ambitions fot 
greater social justice and a happier life 
unless it is willing to make great and 
sustained efforts toward that end. Fully 
understanding this, we can then wish 
warmly to one another and to each other, 
in the fellowship of militant workers, ant 
as custom will have it, a Happy New 
Year. Speaking on behalf of workers ‘a 
exchange wishes among themselves, | 
therefore wish to all workers, on behall 
of the CNTU and on my own behalf, 4 
fruitful year of work and of democratic 
struggle, as well as the realization of theit 
wish for a better fate, which we shall have 
built together with our own hands. 


ee ee 
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Jepartment of Labour Today 


Jouglas Love Named 
Jeputy Minister 


J. Douglas Love 


|J. Douglas Love, 42, was appointed 
Yeputy Minister of Labour by the Prime 
linister on November 28, 1968. Mr. Love 
icceeded Dr. George V. Haythorne at 
e beginning of January. Mr. Haythorne 
ad been Deputy Minister since February, 
61. 

|Since the summer of 1965, Mr. Love 


| the Treasury Board. In this capacity, 
> was responsible for developing policy 
f personnel management and, in par- 
ular, policies concerning the role of the 
Overnment as employer at the bargain- 
g table. 
Mr. Love graduated from the Univer- 
y of Toronto in 1949 and joined the 
anada Department of Labour. In the 
epartment, he worked in the Office of 
e Deputy Minister, the Industrial Re- 
ions Branch, and the Economics and 
esearch Branch. For a short time, he 
as on the staff of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 
1957, he moved to the (then) Civil 
rvice Commission to help in the forma- 
on of the Pay Research Bureau, where 
became assistant director. He was 
tached part-time to the staff of the 
oyal Commission on Government Or- 
nization in 1961. 
Mr. Love was appointed Special Assist- 
it to the Chairman of the Civil Service 
ommission in 1963, and from October 
64 to August 1965 he served as director 
the Commission’s Bureau of Classifi- 
tion Revision. 
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ad been Assistant Secretary (Personnel). 


George V. Haythorne 


Dr. Haythorne Appointed to Undertake 
Special Assignment for the Government 


Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy 
Minister of Labour since February 1961, 
will soon be undertaking a special assign- 
ment, announced by Prime Minister 
Trudeau on November 28, 1968. In his 
new position, in which he will be associat- 
ed temporarily with the Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, Mr. 
Haythorne will be preparing for the 
establishment of the Government’s pro- 
posed prices and incomes review board. 


Before joining the Department of 
Labour in 1942, Mr. Haythorne was 
secretary of the Nova Scotia Economic 
Council. Until 1948, he was associate 
director of National Selective Service, and 
for the next five years served as director 
of the department’s Economics and Re- 
search Branch. He was Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour from 1953 until his 
appointment as Deputy Minister in 1961. 

Mr. Haythorne was born in Edmonton 
in 1909. He attended the University of 
Alberta where he received his M.A. in 
economics in 1932. He then pursued post- 
graduate works in economics at Harvard 
University, after which he received a 
social science research fellowship at 
McGill University in 1933. He attended 


the School of International Studies at 
Geneva in 1935. Durina a leave of absence 
from the Department of Labour in 1948, 
he returned to Harvard University on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship and received his 
Ph.D in economics there in 1949. 

Mr. Haythorne has been active in the 
affairs of the International Labour Or- 
ganization throughout most of his career 
with the Department of Labour. He was 
chairman of an ILO productivity com- 
mittee in 1952, and he has been the 
Canadian Government’s representative on 
the Governing Body of the ILO since 
1956. He served as the body’s chairman in 
1964-65, as well as heading the Canadian 
delegation to the ILO on a number of 
occasions since 1957. 


Mr. Haythorne was president of the 
Canadian Agricultural Economics Society 
in 1954-55, and of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Administrators of Labour Legisla- 
tion in 1966-67. He is the author of Land 
and Labour, a social survey of agriculture 
and farm labour market in Central 
Canada, published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in 1941 and of Labor in 
Canadian Agriculture, published by the 
Harvard University Press in 1960. 


A province-wide general strike, militant 
demonstrations and civil disobedience 
were urged by delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour to fight the recommendations by 
the Rand royal commission. The con- 
vention was held in London, Ont., from 
November 4 to 6, 1968. 

Delegates confined themselves to adopt- 
ing a resolution that calls for an active 
campaign against the Rand Report re- 
commendations (L. G., Dec. 1968, p. 686). 
OFL President David Archer told dele- 
gates that the Federation couldn’t call a 


Ontario 


general strike; it is a decision, he said, that 
only the affilated unions themselves could 
take. But Mr. Archer promised that he 
would call a meeting of the OFL’s execu- 
tive council, including heads of district 
labour councils and top union officers, to 
decide on action. 

Earlier, Ontario Labour Minister 
Dalton Bales called the Rand Report, ‘‘a 
sincere effort of a public-spirited and dis- 
tinguished citizen to put forward solutions 
that, in his opinion, are calculated to 
solve the problems that confront us.” 
Although the Government will take into 
consideration the opinions of labour and 
management on the subject, he said, the 
Government will use the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Rand along with other 
studies as a combination of resources on 
which to base decisions. If union officials 
don’t like the report, then they should 
“put forward their realistic measures 
which they believe would improve the 
situation.” : 

Following up its opposition to the Rand 
Report, the OFL passed a resolution urg- 
ing provincial and federal governments to 
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legislate a charter of labour rights. These 
rights would include the freedom to: 

e assemble, strike and picket; 

e consult and negotiate with manage- 
ment collectively through the trade unions 
on all matters arising out of technological 
changes before the changes are introduced; 

e strike during the term of a collective 
agreement; 

e protect the safety and health of 
workers on the job; and 

e leisure, higher education and proper 
training for new jobs while receiving an 
adequate income at all times. 


In other resolutions passed, the OFL 
called for: a minimum wage of $2.25 an 
hour for all workers; implementation of 
the Hall-Dennis report on education in 
Ontario; free post-secondary school edu- 
cation, and government restrictions on 
construction of houses for upper-income 
groups until public housing needs are met. 
The Federation rejected a plea from the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Union 
that employers be required to provide 
safe transportation home for female 
night-shift workers. William Kowalchuck, 
of Toronto, pleaded for special con- 
sideration for bunny girls. The resolution 
was voted down on the recommendation 
of the executive, as women are seeking 
equal rights, not special considerations. 

Delegates became more animated over 
the issue of overtime and the right of 
workers to refuse to work beyond the 
hours set out in legislation. Some of them 
were concerned that some arbitrators 
allow collective agreements permitting un- 
restricted overtime to supersede the 
Hours of Work Act. The resolution asked 
for: establishment of a 40-hour work- 
week; a limit on overtime to 100 hours 
per year in excess of the 40 hours per 
week; that overtime be made voluntary 
and pay of time and a half for work after 
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Rebel Ontario Group 
Becomes CUPE Local 


CUPE is trying to promote the 
organization of all Ontario public 
employees. During the OFL con- 
vention in London, Ont., CUPE 
announced that a group of 3,000 
Ontario civil servants will become 
a local of CUPE. 

The United Government Work- 
ers of Ontario will become local 
3000 of CUPE. UGWO was formed — 
earlier this year by employees at the 
Whitby mental hospital who rebel- — 
led against the 30,000-member 
Civil Service Association of Onta- — 
rio. The union later expanded to in- 
clude other government employees. 

The new local plans an organi- 
zing campaign in Ontario to show 
the Government that there is a need 
to give government workers a free- — 
dom of choice in choosing their — 
bargaining agent. The final object — 
of this change is for eventual organ- — 
izing of all provincial civil servants — 
of Ontario. 


b 
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nt hours in the day and double time for 
liday work and the sixth and seventh 
vs of work in each workweek. 


The OFL executive again failed to get 
)port for a motion calling for conven- 
| S every two years, rather than annual- 
‘as at present. The change in the con- 
lution needed a two-thirds majority for 
isage, but the vote on a show of hands 
5 divided almost evenly. The delegates 
icted angrily to a suggestion by OFL 
iretary-Treasurer Douglas Hamilton 
it the convention was used by some as 
early trip away from home. “I suppose 
| worked in a coal mine or a steel mill 
t 
ja factory, I would be glad to get out 
iry year for a week-long convention,” 
jsaid. The next day Mr. Hamilton was 
elected to his position, but was opposed 
William Longridge of the United Steel 
orkers of America. The vote was 543 
392 in favour of Mr. Hamilton. 
DFL President David Archer was re- 
ed to office unopposed. It was his 
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Ontario Steelworkers Meet 


The effects of strikes in our society is 
not one of the major problems facing us, 
says Larry Sefton, District 6 Director of 
the United Steelworkers of America. 
Speaking at the opening of the union’s 
Ontario Regional Conference in London, 
Ont., Nov. 7, 1968, Mr. Sefton said that 
Canada loses far more through unemploy- 
ment and lack of education. 

“It is true that some free societies 
function with fewer strikes than does 
Canada. Sweden for example. But there 
are some vitally important differences. In 
Sweden, the right to bargain across large 
segments of the economy at one time is 
not only unopposed, it is the accepted, 
recognized way of bargaining,” Mr. 
Sefton said. 

Looking at Canada, Mr. Sefton ob- 
served that many Canadian companies 
will not bargain for more than one of 
their plants at one time, much less ‘“‘con- 
sider bargaining across an industry or a 
group of industries.” He said that com- 
pulsory means of contract settlement as 
in British Columbia and as proposed by 
Mr. Justice Rand ‘‘merely turn back the 
clock.’’ Denial of freedom and repression 
will not bring about fewer strikes or help 


11th consecutive election to the presi- 
dency. 


In his speech to the convention, Mr. 
Archer commented that the OFL has 
always fought for better living standards 
for all Canadians as well as just OFL 
members. ‘‘Our problem has been that 
we have not yet been able to exercise 
enough influence on our Governments 

. to do those things which we have 
asked for.” 


Mr. Archer criticized both the Ontario 
and federal Governments for not giving 
top priority to people who need housing 
most — the income group below $6,000 
a year. He accused the federal Govern- 
ment of taking funds originally earmarked 
for public housing and making it avail- 
able ‘“‘for the kind of housing that only 
those earning over $10,000 a year can 
really afford.”” He also accused local 
governments of not taking advantage of 
legislation allowing municipalities to apply 
for public housing, with the federal 
Government putting up “90 per cent of 
the funds and the province the rest.” 


Speaking about higher minimum 
wages, Mr. Archer said, ‘The record 
shows that past increases in minimum 
wages had no adverse effect on employ- 
ment. Nor were they inflationary .. . The 
argument that the occasional firm may be 
driven out of business by a_ proper 
increase in the minimum wage may be 
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Larry Sefton 


settle industrial disputes, he said. 

Imaginative means to broaden and 
assist the process of collective bargaining 
and conciliation processes in the way, Mr. 
Sefton said. ‘‘A realistic basis cannot be 
found by forcing it into ever more legal 
restrictions, which can only invite frus- 
tration and unrest.” 


true in some cases but we see no reason 
why workers should have to subsidize 
inefficient firms.”’ 


Mr. Archer again called for action on 
drug costs. He suggested that the Ontario 
Government should buy quality-controlled 
drugs in wholesale quantities anywhere in 
the world where they are available; sell 
drugs at cost price to pharmacists and 
open hospital dispensaries for the sale of 
prescribed drugs to the public at con- 
trolled prices. 

On the Rand Report, Mr. Archer said, 
that it is ‘“‘both unworkable and un- 
desirable, and should be consigned to the 
scrap heap of history, assuming that it is 


important enough to be considered 
historical.” 
Representing the CLC, Secretary- 


Treasurer William Dodge said that there 
is a need to inform the public about the 
labour movement and the people in it. 
The trade union movement, he said, must 
stress its constructive qualities to over- 
come the public’s impression of rough- 
ness, violence and irresponsibility in the 
labour movement. 

Mr. Dodge said that the public owes a 
lot to the labour movement and its un- 
relenting campaigns that have resulted in 
a comprehensive, “though still woefully 
inadequate structure of social security.” 
He said that unions have also played a 
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major role in bringing about a 30 per cent 
increase in the Canadian standard of 
living over the past ten years. Wage and 
price increases, he said, have not im- 
paired Canada’s export position or 
balance of payments. 


In the election of officers, President 
David Archer and Secretary-Treasurer 
Douglas Hamilton were elected along 
with 12 Vice-Presidents. The Vice-Presi- 
dents are: George Barlow, Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union; Bud 
Clark, Textile Workers’ Union of Ameri- 
ca; Purdy Churchill, International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union; Jack 
Donnelly,- Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Association; Mike Fenwick, 
United Steelworkers of America; Wally 
Higgins, CUPE; Jack Pesheau, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America; William Punnett, United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and _ Plastic 
Workers of America; Miss Iona Samis, 
Canadian Food and Allied Workers; 
George Specht, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America; Harold Thayer, International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers; E. A. Wadell, Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers’ International 
Union. 


British Columbia 


Die enactment on December 2 of Bill 
33 was the salt rubbed into old labour 
wounds concerning compulsory arbitra- 
tion reopened at the 13th annual con- 
vention of the B.C. Federation of Labour. 
Provincial Labour Minister Petersen was 
told ‘‘to peddle his wares elsewhere, when 
the product he is selling is compulsory 
arbitration.” 

The provisions of Bill 33, the Mediation 
Commission Act (L.G., July 1968, p. 
392) were severely criticized by Federation 
President E. T. Staley in his opening 
address in Vancouver. “It appears obvious 
that the proposed legislation was pre- 
pared before Mr. Justice N. T. Nemetz 
had been afforded the opportunity to 
complete his research and make his 
recommendations to the Government 
(“Swedish Labour Laws and Practices,”’ 
L.G., June 1968, p. 326) because the 
legislation introduced by Bill 33 disre- 
garded the benefits recommended for 
civil servants and, insofar as the private 
sector of labour is concerned, introduced 
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iIncompatible.”’ 


many restrictions not embodied in his 
report, particularly the most offensive 


section dealing with compulsory arbi-. 


tration.” 

Penrod Baskin, former 4th Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Federation, was censured for 
accepting a job on the mediation panel 
at a salary of $40,000 a year. During the 
past year, four members representing the 
Federation on the government-initiated 
B.C. Labour-Management Committee re- 
signed in protest to Bill 33, pointing out 
that ‘‘co-operation and compulsion are 
The 400 delegates ap- 
plauded the President’s resolve to give the 
Labour Minister the same co-operation 
he gave to labour when he had the legis- 
lation drafted and “bulldozed”? through 
the Assembly — ‘“‘none whatsoever.”’ 

The B.C. Federation has been firmly 
opposed to the Bill since it was first 
presented to the Assembly. An 11-point 
program to defeat it, passed on March 
5, called for: 


e 100 per cent support for civil servants 
in their struggle for full collective bar- 
gaining rights; 

e mobilization of resources against 
compulsory arbitration after enactment; 
and 

e donations made to the Defeat Bill 
33 Fund. 


The ‘“‘good” feature of the Bill is 
abolition of the goyernment supervised 
strike vote. And unions had been calling 
for years for a mediation commission but 
without compulsory features, one delegate 
pointed out. 

The report of the legislation committee 
reiterated those features that labour 
strongly opposes: 


e exclusion of additional categories 
from certification procedures; 

e a burden-of-proof clause that leaves 
both labour and management in a quand- 
ary as to its meaning; 

e right of the commission to rule that 
a decision will be considered as an agree- 
ment, even though the precise contract 
language is not prescribed; 

e the accusation that a person is guilty 
of an offence if he purports to authorize 
an illegal strike or lockout; 

e replacement of the present 48 hours 
strike notice with a provision for 72 hours 
strike notice; 

e drastic power invested in the Com- 
mission, including power to seize docu- 
ments without.a warrant; 

e conciliation-board-type proceedings 
before the three-man Mediation Com- 
mission; and 

e excessive fines for unions who refuse 
to comply with sections of the legislation. 

In addition to the executive proposals, 
the delegates voiced their own reasons 


for opposition. Representatives called fc, 


. 


a boycott against participation in prc 
ceedings under the Act. “‘What is re 
quired,’ said Charles Stewart, Amalge 
mated Transit Union, ‘“‘is inspiratior 
dedication and leadership. Only $19,06 
has been raised in the Province for th 
Defeat Bill 33 Fund: this is not enough. 
A motion to refer the resolution back t! 
committee to consider the possibility ¢ 
establishing a general strike as a polic 
weapon, which most members appeare 
apprehensive to do, was defeated. Harve 
Murphy, United Steelworkers, Local 48( 
pointed out that his union had found — 
way to beat the Bill without calling 
general strike. During a summer contrac 
dispute, when his union feared a govern 
ment push to enact Bill 33 ahead o 
schedule, the USW and the Inter 
national Woodworkers of America at 
ranged to get co-operation between them 
selves. This coalition would be “‘too toug 
for the Government to tackle,”’ he said. 

An emergency resolution calling fo 
refusal to comply with “Brother Baskin’ 
request”? of October 8 for copies 0 
collective agreements was brought in. Th 
motion was passed as a show of opposi 
tion, despite the fact that the request ha 
subsequently been withdrawn. 

Living up to their opening ‘‘Solidarit 
Forever’’ theme song, the delegates echoe 
the protest of the Ontario Federation o 
Labour to the Rand Report concernin 
Mr. Rand’s “‘lack of insight’: he recom 
mended that jobs of workers be guarante 
ed following strikes in return for th 
right of management to hire unemploye 
persons during the strike. 

Bumper stickers advising, ‘“‘boycot 
grapes,’ showed that the support of th 
Federation extended to the Californi 
United Farm Workers (L. G., Dec. 1968 
p. 703). Tony Orendine stood in fo 
Cesar Chavez to bring the plight of th 
California grape pickers to the delegates 
Mexican expatriate workers were willin 
to accept lower wages in California, h 
explained, because conditions are wofrs 
where they come from. But many worker 
particularly wives and dependents of head 
of households, were forced to accept le 
than minimum wages, he said. The strik 
ing workers were called ‘‘outsiders”’ an 
‘“‘agitators’’ and subjected to harassmef 
in attempts to break the strike, althoug 
‘‘we were forced into the boycott,” h 
explained. Because his union membet 
had no money to support union activitié 
themselves, they relied on outside dona 
tions of food, clothing and boycol 
funds. Through an unfortunate ove 
sight, California grapes were offered t 
delegates in their hotel rooms afm 
salads, causing a furor in the hotel cof 
vention hall. 

NDP Leader Tommy Douglas crit 
cized the ‘‘just society”’ of Prime Ministe 
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rudeau and the 2-per-cent social de- 
2lopment taxes that are equal for rich 
d poor alike. In a country where five 
illion people are living below the poverty 
e, he failed to see in what way the 
puntry was faced with inflationary 
onomic pressures. The answer to these 
oblems, he told the Federation dele- 
ites, is to step up production, not to 
omote unemployment, as has been done 
federal Finance Minister Benson’s 
168 Budget. 
During the 18-month life of the budget, 
e unemployment level will be ‘“‘de- 
perately’’ increased to 6 per cent, sup- 
Xsedly to take up the slack in the 
onomy, Mr. Douglas charged, even 
ough Canada now has the highest level 
* unemployment in the western world. 
he answer is not to invoke indirect wage 
mtrol as the federal Government had 
me in last summer’s postal strike, 
erein the Government attempted to 
\ld wage increases to 5! to 6 per cent, 
yping that other employers follow its 
ample. There is no restraint on prices 
hd profits, which are now higher than 
fer, Mr. Douglas noted. What we need, 
+ said, is “‘economic planning, vision 
ad courage.” 


\ 


‘In addressing the delegates, Canadian 
abour Congress President Donald 
acDonald noted the “‘sad commentary” 
at we can harness nuclear power, but 
an’t produce jobs, or use the over- 
undance of goods and services.”’ He re- 
lated the recommendations of the CLC 
lief to Parliament last winter (L. G., 
oril 1968, p. 210), that ‘‘action should 
| taken by the Government to introduce 
mild stimulus in the economy to over- 
me unemployment.” The danger, he 
essed, is not inflation, but a slowing 
wn of the economy. 
Mr. MacDonald warned the delegates 
at ‘‘there are pressures to weaken unions 
id the collective bargaining process. 
hese developments are taking place right 
oss Canada. They rob workers of more 
d more freedom.’ He cited examples 
Statutes in B.C., Saskatchewan and 
>wfoundland, and the Rand Report in 
tario, that seek to establish a body of 
mpulsory arbitration legislation. He 
mended the B.C. labour body for 
efforts to combat Bill 33. 

he Officers’ Report Committee drew 
ention to the $7,591.50 deficit in a 
al expenditure of $146,500 during 1968. 
€ committee called for a review of the 
bject of a per capita dues increase as 
On as possible. Also discussed at the 
inference was the need to increase ex- 
nditure for public relations to inform 
> general public of the work of the union 
vement beyond wage increases and 
tract settlements. 

e Only upset in the election for the 
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executive of the Federation occurred in 
the seat for Third Vice-President. Charles 
Steward, Amalgamated Transit Union, 
defeated incumbent Leonard Guy, Inter- 
national Typographers’ Union, by a 
narrow margin. President E. T. (Al) 
Staley, United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners was re-elected for his 
fourth term. Other officers of the Federa- 
tion for the coming year are: First Vice- 
President, Jack Mackenzie, International 
Woodworkers of ‘America; Second 
Vice-President, George Johnston, Cana- 
dian Food and Allied Workers (re- 
elected); Fourth Vice-President, Don 
Crabbe, Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees (re-elected); Fifth Vice-President, 
F. S. (Don) Dunphy, United Steel- 
workers of America (new position this 
year); and Secretary-Treasurer, Ray C. 
Haynes, Retail, Wholesale, Department 
Stores Union (re-elected). 

The number of Council members was 
increased to 13 from 10. Members re- 
elected are: William Apps, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers; Ron F. Bone, Office 
and Technical Employees’ Union; Bert 
H. Johns, Telephone Workers (Plant); 
Jim Kinnaird, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; Charles V. Oates, 
Beverage Dispensers’ Union; William 
Symington, Canadian Food and Allied 
Workers’ Union; and Jack H. Torrance, 
United Papermakers and Paper Workers. 
New members elected for the coming year 
are: Monty J. Alton, United Steelworkers 
of America; Bev Dunphy, Longshoremen; 
Mrs. Alma Faulds, B.C. Fruit and Vege- 
table Workers’ Union; Donald W. 
O’Reilly, Ironworkers; Bob Schlosser, 
International Woodworkers of America; 
and John Squire, International Wood- 
workers of America. 


Alberta 


rena enterprise should be forced 
to justify price increases for products or 
services, says the Alberta Federation of 
Labour. In a resolution passed at the 
Federation’s annual convention in Leth- 
bridge, Alta., members urged the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress to press. the 
Government for a federal prices review 
board. Delegates also passed a resolution 
favouring a 30-hour, five-day workweek 
for all Canadians without reduction in 
wages. The Federation claimed that auto- 
mation and scientific advances have made 
this necessary and possible. 


Along with these resolutions, the 


Federation asked that the minimum 
hourly wage be raised in the Province 
from the present $1.25 to $1.75. The 
resolution committee originally asked for 
a $2 minimum, but it was thought that 
$1.75 might be a more realistic figure to 
press for now. Delegates voted to con- 
demn the provincial Government for its 
inaction on housing, and asked it to start 
building low-rental houses. Along with 
this, the Federation asked for a govern- 
ment inquiry into land costs, so that 
legislation controlling costs may be intro- 
duced throughout the province. The con- 
vention went on record as favouring 
Canadian control and ownership of all 
national utilities including hydro and gas 
resources, railways and telephones. Bill 
Paterson, Secretary of the Calgary Labour 
Council, told delegates that profits from 
gas companies should finance such things 
as education. 

In other resolutions, The AFL asked 
for: 


e a provincial government Crown cor- 
poration to take over the 30 nursing 
homes in the Province; 

e an old age pension at 60; 

e a cost-of-living escalation clause in 
all pension plans; 

e elimination of industrial pollution in 
rivers and lakes; 

¢ a minimum speed limit on all high- 
ways; 

e a redistribution of Alberta Legisla- 
ture seats; 

e a_ hospital-controlled 
service; 

e relaxation of Sunday drinking laws; 

e establishment of more provincial 
parks; 

e the elimination of property owner- 
ship as a requirement to stand for civic 
office; 

e the end to police wiretapping; and 

e more power for government inspec- 
tors to investigate employers’ pay records. 


ambulance 


At the convention, all officers were re- 
elected by acclamation. President for the 
third year is Roy Jamha, Edmonton. 
First Vice-President is Pat Lenihan, Cal- 
gary; Second Vice-President, Peter Ugan- 
ecz, Edmonton; Third Vice-President, 
David Graham, Calgary; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Richard Noble, Edmonton. 

In his speech to the delegates, President 
Jamha accused Alberta’s Social Credit 
Government of having a 10-year record of 
anti-labour legislation. ““Our rights, the 
basic democratic rights of unions are 
being destroyed,” he declared. Speaking 
about company-sponsored unions, Mr. 
Jamha said that Alberta is a haven for 
these “parasitic organizations.”” He esti- 
mated membership at 20,000 to 25,000 in 
these unions in the province. 

Neil Reimer, Canadian Director of the 
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Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, and a CLC Vice-Presi- 
dent, said that his union has had some 
success against these unions. He told 
Alberta Labour Minister Raymond Reier- 
son that if he wanted labour’s backing in 
his bid to become premier, he should 
make it clear that these “‘captive’’ unions 
no longer have a place in the provincial 
labour movement. Mr. Reierson pointed 
out that these associations have just as 
many rights under the Alberta Labour 
Act as AFL — and CLC-affiliated 
unions have. And, he said, it is a criminal 
offence in the Province for management 
to try to dominate employee associations. 
He denied that the process of collective 
bargaining is doomed. Industrial rela- 
tions are at the start of a new transitional 
period. New scientific, political and eco- 
nomic changes taking place are bound to 
affect not only wages, working hours and 
other employment rights, but also pro- 
cedures and motivating forces in collec- 
tive bargaining, he said. ‘““The next change 
will centre around the concern of pro- 
viding new and stronger incentive for 
making our economy the most productive 
possible, and working out a fair and 
equitable sharing of the gains of this 
growth.” 

One of the main speakers at the con- 
vention was CLC President Donald 
MacDonald. Mr. MacDonald accused 
“the powers that be’’ of ignoring ‘“‘the 
harsh facts of poverty in Canada, even 
though our economic growth and techno- 
logical advances offer no excuse for its 
existence.”” He said that the federal 
Government is deflating the economy 
when it should be stimulating it, and that 
the unemployment rate couldn’t help but 
get worse during the winter months. 


Saskatchewan 


Apa need for the trade union movement 
to initiate an antipoverty drive was one 
of the chief proposals discussed at the 
annual convention of the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour. The three-day 
conference was held in Prince Albert from 
October 3 to 5 and was attended by 210 
delegates. 

W. G. Gilbey, of Regina, President of 
the 26,300-member Federation, an- 
nounced in his keynote address that the 
annual convention would be asked to 
approve a recommendation calling for’the 
setting-up of an antipoverty conference in 
Saskatchewan. It would take in a cross 
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section of the whole Saskatchewan com- 
munity and would seek a program to 


‘arouse the people to action,”’ Mr. Gilbey 


said. 

Canada’s poor receive little attention 
because they cannot speak for themselves, 
Joe Morris, Executive Vice-President of 
the Canadian Labour Congress told the 
delegates, echoing an observation of the 
recent Fifth Annual Review of the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada(L. G., Dec. 1968, 
p. 682). He called for the labour move- 
ment to help these people living in 


poverty, and he said that if labour made 


the poor self-sufficient, this action would 
strengthen society. 


The Saskatchewan Government came 
under attack on several issues. C. C. Cave, 
of Moose Jaw, SFI Vive-President, pro- 
tested remarks made by Deputy Premier 
D. G. Steuart concerning a dispute bet- 
ween MacMillan Bloedell Ltd. and the 
International Woodworkers of America, 
which bargains for the employees of 
Simpson Timber Company at Hudson 
Bay, Sask. Mr. Cave said that Mr. 
Steuart’s unwise entrance into the dispute, 
and his one-sided, unqualified support of 
the company’s position was a distressing 
example of state interference in the bar- 
gaining process. (The previous week, the 
Deputy Premier had said that contract 
demands by the IWA on timber opera- 
tions “‘pose a serious threat to the entire 
timber industry in the province’s north.’’) 
Mr. Cave charged that it appeared that 
Labour Minister Lionel Coderre, the 
responsible minister, had again been 
brushed aside. 

Convention delegates levelled the charge 
that “‘powerful forces,’’ among them the 
Saskatchewan Government, are trying to 
scuttle the federal:medical care insurance 
plan. They said that the provincial Gov- 
ernment’s recent implementation of utili- 
zation fees on the Saskatchewan medical 
care and hospitalization programs was a 
mistake, and would destroy ‘‘the univer- 
sality and uniformity’ of the federal 
medical care Insurance, which is a pre- 
requisite for participation in the medicare 
scheme. 


The strike weapon is being used too 
often in labour-management disputes the 
provincial Minister of Labour told the 
unionists. Hon. Lionel Coderre warned 
that if compulsory arbitration is to be 
avoided, collective bargaining techniques 
must be improved. ““Governments at all 
levels and of all political stripes are going 
to be forced to take a closer look at some 
form of compulsory arbitration if our 
labour-management difficulties continue 
at the present level,”’ he said. Mr. Coderre 
stated that he does not subscribe to 
government intervention, but believes that 


_ government interference in disputes is 


necessary in emergency situations. ! 

W. G. Gilbey, of Regina, was re-electe 
as President of the SFL to serve anothe 
One-year term. Also re-elected were 
Treasurer Fred Pomeroy, of Regina, an) 
Recording Secretary Lou Steil of Nort. 
Battleford. The Vice-Presidents for th 
coming year are: Mike Germann, Saske. 
toon (re-elected); Chisolm C. Caw 
Moose Jaw; and George Semeniul 
Prince Albert. Executive members a 
Terry Lipinski, North Battleford; H. 
Apps, Prince Albert; Fred Locking 
Moose Jaw; Mrs. Nadine Hunt, Regine’ 
and Walter Diachuk, Saskatoon. 


Nova Scotia 


lee Nova Scotia Federation of Labou’ 
at its annual convention in Halifax fro;! 
September 25 to 27, served notice that ” 
was prepared to fight to the end ar 
effort to introduce restrictive legislatic. 
in the Province. John Lynk, Presiden’ 
who was later re-elected, said that accej| 
tance of the Rand ideas embodied in h | 
report on labour legislation in Ontari| 
(L. G., Dec. 1968, p. 686) would mean th 
end of effective collective bargaining. j 

Later in the convention, more than 24 
delegates received the assurance of Nov 
Scotia Labour Minister T. J. McKeoug’ 
that there were no plans of that natur| 
‘‘T want to say categorically that, as lor 
as Iam Minister of Labour, there will 1) 
no restrictive labour legislation put on tl 
statute books, because it is not justifi¢ 
if you take an analytical look at fl) 
records,” said Mr. McKeough. “I 
lieve in the free collective bargaining pri 
cess in Nova Scotia because it works, al | 
nobody can tell me any different.” | 

The Minister announced also th} 
legislation to provide a form of collecti 
bargaining for policemen would be intr 
duced at the next session of the legis! 
ture. The Executive Vice-President of t 
Canadian Labour Congress, Jose}, 
Morris, placed emphasis on the respon 
bility of organized labour to represent ai | 
speak for the poorer people. This way, 
said, essential to meet the challenge 
poverty. 

The three-day convention, dealing wi 
nearly 200 resolutions, focused attenti |; 
on the critical housing needs of the | t 
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Scotia on April 1 will be too restrigill \ 
J. K. Bell was retained as Secreta)) 
Treasurer of the NSFL, and the follow!) 
| 
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ere elected Vice-Presidents: Tom Mom- 
ourquette, of Sydney, for Cape Breton; 
Yonald Murphy, New Glasgow, Pictou 
ounty; Basil Brine, Maccan, Colchester- 
mberland; Harold Burden, Hantsport, 
Annapolis Valley; Gordon Smith, Hali- 
ax, Halifax-Dartmouth; and C. A. 
ebber, Brooklyn, South Shore. 


Prince Edward 


Island 


HE constitution of the Prince Edward 
jland Federation of Labour was amended 
the Federation’s annual convention in 
harlottetown on September 14. Ques- 
ons previously the responsibility of the 
harlottetown and District Labour Coun- 
l were transferred to the PEI Federation, 
ith the constitutional amendments that 
icluded enlargement of the executive 
duncil. Economic resolutions ranged 
om the demand for an increase in the 
jinimum wage to the request that resi- 
: nts be given preference in hiring by the 
rovincial Government. 
Henry Rhodes, Director of Federations 
id Labour Councils, Canadian Labour 
ongress, called attention to the threat of 
iti-union legislation. He _ specifically 
entioned the possibility of the ‘‘im- 
sition’? of a wages review board by the 
deral Government, and compulsory 
bitration similar to that recently en- 
ed in British Columbia. 
Leo McKay, Executive Secretary of the 
ova Scotia Federation of Labour, also 
dressed the delegates, as did Hon. 
mer Blanchard, PEI’s Labour Minister. 
erett MacLeod and E. C. Baker were 
elected President and Secretary-Trea- 
er of the Federation. The following 
ere elected Vice-Presidents: P. E. Jessum, 
ince County; Jim Coles, Queens 
ounty; George Proude, Queens County; 
d Dennis Thiboudeau, Kings County. 


Newfoundland 


DELEGATES to the Newfoundland 
ederation of Labour convention, at 
and Falls, heard government proposals 
a wages and prices review board de- 
ibed as a propaganda measure to 
¢#ame unions for high prices. 

“y"We have no confidence that any 
vernment in office now in Canada be- 
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lieves it can keep both wages and prices 
under restraint through any such device,”’ 
said William Dodge, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Labour Congress. About 
80 delegates attended the three-day con- 
vention, which opened on August 19. 

Mr. Dodge said that spokesmen for 
both the federal government and several 
provincial governments had _ proposed 
wages and prices review boards. But the 
Government was not facing an economic 
crisis such as those that forced other 
countries to introduce formal incomes 
policies. 

*“Such disturbances as the economy has 
experienced — the increase in consumer 
prices, the housing shortage, manpower 
problems — are all problems for which 
the blame cannot be left at the door of 
organized labour. Let the profiteers take 
the blame for soaring prices of some con- 
sumer items, particularly food. Let the 
money lenders and governments, both 
federal and provincial, take the blame 
for the crisis in housing. Let the federal 
Government take the responsibility for 
slowness in developing an active man- 
power policy.” 

There was nothing to indicate that 
wage gains of 1967 and 1968 had re- 
sulted in any ‘“‘catastrophic inflationary 
trend.”’ Mr. Dodge said that, although 
the CLC is opposed to imposition of a 
wages and prices review board, it has ex- 
pressed its willingness to discuss ‘“‘the 
issue of incomes policy”? with the Govern- 
ment. 


““We shall raise many questions during 
that discussion. Do they mean the wages 
of employees in the woods, mines and 
factories of Canada, or are they willing 
to include the salaries, stock options, 
capital gains and expense accounts of 
business executives? Do they want to 
place such earnings and also the win- 
nings of the stock market, commodity 
and land speculations under the same 
kinds of restraint ? Are they going to keep 
consumer prices, rents and taxation on 
low-wage earners down at the same time ?” 

Delegates called for the repeal of com- 
pulsory legislation for hospital employ- 
ees, and for the repeal of the revocation 
of the decertification of two locals of the 
International Woodworkers of America. 
Other resolutions called for government 
co-operation in the formation of a tripar- 
tite safety council and annual chest 
x-rays for miners. 

David Janes, of Grand. Falls, was re- 
elected NFL President. John Mackenzie, 
also of Grand Falls, was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. The following were elected 
Vice-Presidents : eastern — Frank O'Reilly, 
St. John’s; central — P. Clarke, Buchans; 
western — Linton Sheppard, Corner 
Brook; and northern — William Parsons, 
Labrador City. 


CPA Contract Covers 10-year 
Phase-out of Navigators 


An orderly phase-out of airline navi- 
gators employed by Canadian Pacific 
Airlines has been provided for in a new 
10-year agreement between the airline 
and the Canadian Airline Navigators’ As- 
sociation (Western Local). Electronic na- 
vigating equipment will eventually replace 
the 47 navigators now employed by the 
airline. 

The contract provides for severance 
pay and pay increases during the 10-year 
phase-out period. It is retroactive to Octo- 
ber 1, 1967 and runs to September 30, 1977. 

The agreement states that ‘‘A navigator 
will be considered technologically re- 
dundant and eligible for severance pay... 
at such time as the company declares a 
surplus of navigators to exist on the 
system as a result of the government 
agencies authorizing the company to oper- 
ate a flight(s) without a navigator(s).”’ 
Present government regulations say that 
a navigator must be employed on any 
flight operating more than 500 miles from 
a continental land mass. Navigators are 
not required on overland flights. 

Severance pay will be calculated on the 
basis of one month’s salary equal to the 
minimum the navigator was receiving at 
the time of his severance for each year of 
service or major portion thereof as na- 
vigator with the company; or it could be 
based on the minimum monthly salary at 
the time of severance, times the number 
of months from the date of redundancy 
to his sixtieth birthay. 

The navigators also won a 5!/4-per-cent 
wage increase effective October 1, 1967, a 
further 5 per cent for March 1, 1968, and 
an increase on April 1, 1969 and every 
April 1 for the duration of the contract, 
based on the per capita Gross National 
Product and the consumer price index. 
Present annual salaries of Canadian Paci- 
fic’s navigators range from $10,000 to a 
maximum of about $15,000. 


Educational Level 
Of U.S. Women Is Rising 


Since the turn of the century, the educa- 
tional level of American women has 
risen steadily, according to the U.S. 
Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau. 
In 1900, only seven of 100 girls 17 years 
of age were secondary school graduates. 
The proportion had risen to 32 out of 100 
in 1930 and 77 out of 100 in 1966. Simi- 
larly, less than one out of 100 women 21 
years old in 1900 was a college graduate. 
The figure was four out of 100 in 1930 
and 16 out of 100 in 1966. 


1] 


ae public employees’ unions in the 
United States have dropped the no-strike 
clause in their constitutions, and a third 
union has directed its officers to look into 
the legal and legislative obstacles to the 
exercise of the right to strike by federal 
employees. 

An executive order issued by President 
John F. Kennedy in 1962 reiterated the 
right to organize, recognized the mutual 
benefits of employee-management co- 
operation, and set up collective bargaining 
procedures for government employees. 
Federal employees, however, are required 
to state that they will not belong to an 
organization that resorts to strikes. More 
than a million employees of the U.S. 
public service are covered by union- 
management agreements involving 200 
unions. The restrictions placed upon them 
concerning the recourse to strike action is 
now increasingly being questioned. 

At its 29th biennial convention in 
Toronto, the International Association of 
Fire Fighters, whose members are virtu- 
ally all employees of local governments, 
repealed a provision in the union’s con- 
stitution that reads: “‘No member or 
subordinate union of this association 
shall strike.’’ The action, by an over- 
whelming vote, followed extended debate 
at the convention, held in August 1968, 
and discussion in local unions. By removing 
the strike clause, the IAFF frees local 


Strikes tn the 
U.S. Public Sector 


strikes came from delegates from New 
York, Rhode Island and Michigan. 
During a dispute with the city government 
before agreement on its current contract, 
the New York fire fighters had talked of 
a “‘slow-down,”’ but not a strike, to speed 
agreement on the contract. In a slow- 
down, the fire fighters would have re- 
sponded to alarms, but between alarms 
they would have reduced routine work, 
inspections and other activities carried 
on when not fighting fires. 

The other two American unions that 
tackled the no-strike issue are composed 
of federal employees. The United Federa- 
tion of Postal Clerks, with 307,000 mem- 
bers covered by agreements, voted at their 
national convention to eliminate as 
“‘superfluous”’ in view of the federal law 
banning strikes by government employ- 
ees, a no-strike clause from their original 
constitution, dating from 1906. But union 
officers said the action reflected annoyance 
over difficulties in bargaining procedures, 
and a resolution was put forward calling 
for legislation to provide binding arbi- 


Growing militancy among U.S. public employees Is leading 
to increased demands for full bargaining rights, including a 
dropping of the no-strike ban from their union constitu- 
tions. But what steps should be taken to ensure that this 
leads to more and not less labour unrest in the American 


public sector ? 


unions from censure by the international 
body. (The Ontario Fire Departments 
Act is silent on strikes, but sets out the 
right of either party to seek binding arbi- 
tration.) A resolution to set up a strike 
fund with a per capita tax of 10 cents a 
month was moved. 

The Fire Fighters rejected a recom- 
mendation made by a commission set up 
by the union two years ago, which pro- 
posed that there be no withholding of 
“fire protection services” when other 
methods were available for the resolution 
of disputes. The commission had suggested 
that, where adequate procedures for re- 
solving disputes are available, local unions 
should refer disputed issues to the union’s 
international office for such handling as 
might secure an acceptable settlement. 
Strong support for dropping the ban on 
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tration or other suitable means of resolv- 
ing disputes. 

The National Association of Letter 
Carriers of the United States of America, 
with 192,000 members covered by agree- 
ments, instructed their national officers, 
at their convention, to “investigate fully 
the legal and legislative technicalities in- 
volved so that government employees may 
be accorded the right to strike by Con- 
gress.”? Other public service unions that 
have deleted the strike ban from their 
constitutions include the 44,000-member 
National Association of Government 
Employees, which is the first non-postal 
union to do so, and the National Postal 
Union, which in addition voted to 
petition Congress for the legal right to 
strike. 

The largest union of federal employees, 


however,. voted down by 648 to 313 a 
motion to drop the no-strike pledge from 
its laws. The union, the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, also an 
affiliate of the AFL-CIO, has 326,000 
members under agreements negotiated 
with government agencies. The National 
Federation of Federal Employees, re- 
presenting 32,000 public employees under 
contract, also retains the strike ban. In 
all, 45 per cent of government employees 
— 54 per cent of blue-collar workers and 
21 per cent of white-collar workers — are 
covered by union agreements. 


As several of the union leaders have 
made clear, they were not opting for a 
strike tactic, but they and the member- 
ship wished to assume a more militant 
posture than formerly. Although dropping 
the strike ban in their constitutions may 
appear no more than a gesture for federal 
employees, the convention actions were 
novel enough to prompt postal authori- 
ties to prepare measures against the 
possibility of strike tactics such as walk- 
outs or partial slowdowns. 


In the broad public service field, 
several illegal strikes or slow-downs have 
been staged in violation of the no-strike 
ban, especially at the municipal level: 
Some 1,300 garbage collectors in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., struck for 65 days in April 
1968 (L. G., July 1968, p. 402). New York 
school teachers walked out of their class- 
rooms for a total of 11 weeks during the 
1968 fall school term, and did not return 
until mid-November. A rash of ‘“‘sick 
leave’? absences among New York police- 
men occurred last fall in protest against 
their pay scales, which they wished to be 
higher than those for firemen. The firemer 
in turn wanted to maintain parity pay wit 
the policemen. 


Strikes and slow-downs at the muni: 
cipal level are most successful, largels 
because the unions can stage a more con 
certed attack against their employers. I 
is with regard to the effectiveness of these 
tactics, several U.S. labour observers aré 
fearful that the metropolitan areas wil 
not be able to survive the cataclysmit 
upheavals caused by such extensive labou 
unrest. But what tools of labour-manage 
ment relations can be developed to copi 
with and settle such conflicts within thi 
public sector? One man’s view, con 
cerning the United States Civil Servic 
Commission, appears on the opposit 
page. : 
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Are There 
Alternatives ? 


Ss continued expansion of unionism 
among public employees in the United 
States has drawn increasing attention to 
the distinctive characteristics of this field 
of unionism. Most notable of all, probably, 
is the denial of the right to strike. With 
the legal strike weapon beyond reach, 
what can be offered to resolve labour- 
management disputes that go beyond 
available procedures? The answer, I 
believe, is acceptance of the principle of 
impartial third-party resolution of the 
dispute. 

The federal Government is committed 
to the concept of meaningful collective 
bargaining for its employees, and the 
wisdom of this commitment is being re- 
pesnized and emulated by more and more 
State and local governments. We have 
Jearned that public employees will not sit 
idly by and accept the old system of 
paternalism. They rightfully demand’ a 
voice, through collective bargaining, in 
their working conditions. The time has 
long since passed for public officials to 
debate the issue of whether there should 
be collective bargaining in the public 
sector. Strike statistics bear out the mood 
of the employees. Strikes and threatened 
strikes have increased simultaneously 
with the growth of laws _ prohibiting 
strikes in the public service. 

Whether public employees have, or 
should have, the right to strike — or 
whether they should not — is not the 
point. The point is, what are American 
labour and management in the public 
sector doing now to meet the legitimate 
needs and the rights of working men and 
women through meaningful collective 
bargaining relationships ? Public manage- 
ment must turn its thoughts to how to 
widen, rather than limit, the scope of 
labour-management relations. If public 
managers consciously set out to develop 
consultation, and try to share personnel 
policy-making with their employees, a 
new form of industrial relations will 
emerge, a form or system based upon a 
broad co-operative bond, as opposed to 
an atmosphere of conflict. An indifferent 
public manager can be assured that his 
attitude will help produce the hard, 
militant attitude of unionism that was 
fostered by the anti-union employer in 
the private sector in the early days of the 
trade union movement. 

I believe it is significant that many of 
the witnesses appearing before the Presi- 
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dent’s Review Committee on Federal 
Employee-Management Relations sup- 
ported the views of AFL-CIO President 
George Meany dealing with the need to: 

e enlarge the scope of collective bar- 
gaining; 

e provide for more effective machinery 
to break negotiation impasses; 


e make more meaningful the Govern- 
ment’s grievance procedures and _ arbi- 
tration; and 


e establish an impartial government 
board to deal with unfair labour practices 


By Thomas R. Donahue 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of Labor 
In this article, an American govern- 
ment official with trade union ex- 
recommends turning to 
third-party resolution of 


perience 
neutral 
labour-management deadlocks. 


charges and to supervise the administra- 
tion of Executive Order 10988, [1962] 
which affirmed the right of government 
employees to organize, and set up collec- 
tive bargaining procedures for them. 


As I have said, where public employees 
are not to have the right to strike, there 
must be meaningful, impartial, third- 
party involvement to help resolve or to 
finally settle a dispute. I am not concerned 
here with whether the National Labour 
Relations Board or an independent board, 
group, committee or individual should 
serve as the impartial third party. But I 
believe that there must be third-party 
involvement. I believe that there must be 
finality — that procedure must be outside 
the agency involved, and that the power 
to produce finality must reside in the 
hands of an individual or group of 
individuals who have the respect of the 
parties. 

In the private sector, finality is pro- 
duced by the ability of the union or the 
employer to say flatly ‘‘no,” and of the 
union to use all of its economic pressure 
through a strike to achieve the final result 
that both sides eventually agree to. In the 
public sector, some managers want to 
deny the right to strike and simultaneously 
impose a form of finality in which 
managers decide the issue and impose 
the solution. 


If the right to strike is denied to public 
employees, then the public employer has a 
responsibility to replace it with a pro- 
cedure that ensures fairness and finality, 
and that makes collective bargaining 
meaningful. When an impasse is reached 
and the parties can’t agree, there must be 
recourse to an outsider — to a neutral 
third party — who will provide a decision 
that will bind the parties. Similarly, in 
grievance handling, unfair labour practice 
cases, and representation questions, there 
must be some neutral, some third party 
who will decide the issue when the 
parties can’t. It is not fair to a union to 
expect it to accept the decision of the 
employer-agency head as final and bind- 
ing. It is not fair to the agency head to 
ask him to play Solomon. He is an agency 
manager with a mission to perform, and 
he should not be put in the position of 
being asked to reconcile what may be the 
conflicting interests of his sub-managers 
and those of the union which represents 
his employees. 

I stand for the type of system that will 
provide for an enlargement of the scope 
of bargaining, and for the full involvement 
of disinterested third parties, as individuals 
or as a board, group, or committee, to 
provide final resolution of employee 
grievances, representation questions, un- 
fair labour practices, and negotiation im- 
passes. I believe that such a system is the 
only system that can work. Nothing 
succeeds like success. As unions continue 
to enhance their reputations for responsi- 
ble and successful employee representa- 
tion, the demand for their services will 
grow. 


As the Secretary of Labor, Willard 
W. Wirtz, has said, “It is clear . . . that 
10 million government employees will not 
accept an employment relationship built 
on the proposition that their employers 
exercise ‘sovereignty’ that makes it an 
affront to the sovereign to file a grievance 
and equates disagreement — at least 
organized disagreement — with dis- 
loyalty.”” Public employees are a very 
high order of workers. They have high 
standards and a strong sense of dedica- 
tion, yet they want to be free to exercise 
that dedication in their own way. They do 
not in this day expect to be exploited. 
Neither are they naive, easily led by their 
representatives, or misled by manage- 
ment. They will insist on a high order of 
union leadership and representation, and 
will expect a high order of co-operation 
and fairness from management. 

Although there have difficulties attend- 
ing the growth of labour relations at the 
state and local level, which difficulties 
have not to date been a part of the federal 
scene, I have great confidence that the 
concept of collective bargaining can be 
successful at all levels of government. 
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Momentum for the Future 


Annual convention of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
featured panels on business and economic education, 
trade, effective utilization of manpower resources and “a 


sound and stable dollar.” 


Businessmen mustn’t tamper with the 
rights of trade unions, the chairman of 
the Prime Minister’s Task Force on 
Labour Relations told delegates during 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
convention, held in Calgary from Sep- 
tember 29 to October 2, 1968. 

Dr. H. D. Woods, Dean of Arts and 
Sciences at McGill University, said, 
‘“‘Whatever you may feel about unions, 
collective bargaining and therefore 
unionism is a natural feature of the free 
enterprise system, and perhaps an essen- 
tial feature.’ Dr. Woods warned that 
public policy makers would be foolish to 
replace the present system, and he added 
that the main danger now is that ‘‘an 
impatient public and harassed politicians 
will lose faith in private wisdom and re- 
place it by public authority.”’ 


Chamber President W. M. Anderson, 
of Vancouver, expressed some support for 
one kind of public authority, the proposed 
prices and incomes board. Mr. Anderson 
said that no one wants such a board, “‘but 
if such a board would direct itself to the 
development of an appreciation of the 
inter-relationships between inflation and 
prices and wages, then the proposals of 
the Government would be sound.” He 
supported the report by the Chamber’s 
General Manager, C. H. Scoffield, which 
calls for a tightening in government 
spending. The Chamber also submitted a 
report to the Minister of Finance on 
taxes, customs and monetary and fiscal 
policies before the October budget. 

Mr. Anderson urged businessmen to 
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improve their understanding of unrest 
among Canadian youth. “Simple con- 
demnation of the actions of our young 
people or those in any part of the world 
is not constructive.’ He joined others at 
thé convention in urging the introduction 
of improved economics courses in high 
schools. 


These courses might help counter student 
disenchantment with the capitalist econ- 
omic system, said Montreal economist 
J. W. Popkin. Mr. Popkin, chairman of 
the Chamber’s public affairs subcommit- 
tee, noted that students need to under- 
stand better how the economy works. 

Roger Gaudry, Rector of the University 
of Montreal, suggested in a paper deli- 
vered for him by Otto Thur, Director of 
the university’s, Economics Department, 
that self-interest might be the key to 
businessmen’s taking a more active role in 
upgrading economics education. 

The internationalization of Canadian 
industry was the topic for R. J. Wonna- 
cott, Professor of Economics, University 
of Western Ontario. He told delegates 
that it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to prosper in a market of 20 million when 
the world is made up of markets of 100 
million or more. Prof. Wonnacott sug- 
gested that United States and Canadian 
tariffs have “‘backed Canadian producers 
into a low-volume domestic market.”’ 
With the elimination of these tariffs, he 
said, successful competition with U-:S. 
producers would be contingent on Can- 
ada’s scaling up to longer production runs. 

The success of this will depend on the 


imagination, initiative and flexibility of 
both labour and management, he said. 
Both would have to meet the standards of 
efficiency now prevailing in the U.S. Prof. 
Wonnacott stated that available evidence 
indicates that Canadian workers can be 
as productive as their U.S. counterparts 
when put on the same sort of job. He 
urged Canadians not to defer this change 
as other generations had done. The long- 
run benefits will be worth any restructur- 
ing that is needed and Canada would 
emerge with a wage rate closer to the 
U.S. level, and with industries tested in 
international competition, he said. 


One way to keep Canadian industry 
competitive is to continually upgrade 
workers’ skills. This was the theme of 
an address by J. P. Francis, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Department of Man- 
power and Immigration. Mr. Francis said 
that one of industry’s main problems is 
the education gap between young and 
older workers in the labour force—a gap 
that is widening. In February 1965, one 
half of those in the labour force who were 
45 years or older had no more than 
elementary school education. By contrast, 
only one fifth of the workers between the 
ages of 20 and 24 had as little as ele- 
mentary school. 

The one basic requirement of manpower 
training, Mr. Francis emphasized, is the 
need to help a large number of adult 
workers to catch up with modern job 
requirements. ‘‘Skills become obsolete. 
Old occupations change completely. New 


Continued on page 31 
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Knock on Any Door 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act is helping to pre- 
vent discrimination in employment — but all Canadians must 
help if we are to eliminate racial injustices in our society. 


j 


_ Discrimination against the Negro in 
‘Canada is like a hair across the cheek— 
you can feel it but you can’t see it, the 
Rotary Club of Ottawa was told in 
September. The analogy was credited to 
Mrs. Catherine Searles, wife of a Toronto 
Negro dentist, in a speech by George F. 
McCurdy, Human Rights Administrator 
i the Fair Employment Practices Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour. Mr. 
‘McCurdy, who is also a Negro, urged 
frank and candid discussion of race 
prejudice. 
_ “The hour is too late in the universal 
struggle for human dignity and human 
rights for any meaningless indulgence in 
pious platitudes,” he said. ‘‘The time is 
most opportune for some straight talk 
and earnest search for remedies to racial 
injustices in our society.’ There are small 
and great indignities visited upon people 
of colour, Mr. McCurdy observed. Some 
people were successful in overcoming, by 
persistence, the big obstacles in the area 
of employment, housing accommodation 
and community life, but even they are 
hurt and humiliated daily by the little 
things done unconsciously, the subtle 
and intentional insults, the unconscious 
slights. “‘You must recognize the crushing 
effect of treatment as a non-person.” 

He quoted from the Helling Report, 
a study of the socio-economic position 
of Negroes, Chinese and Italians living 
in Windsor, Ont. Nine of the 15 major 
industries in Windsor have never em- 
ployed a Negro in any capacity. Negroes 
are at the lowest end of the city’s socio- 
economic structure, he said. Negroes are 
confined to ghettoes; they cannot live 
where they choose, even if they have the 
money for more decent accommodation. 
When a Negro moves into an all-white 
neighbourhood, some residents use peti- 
tions and other forms of pressure to 
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frighten him away. It is more difficult for 
Negroes to obtain rental units than to 
buy a house. Negroes are barred from 
private golf clubs—and even from middle 
and upper-class recreational clubs. 

Mr. McCurdy told the conference that 
fifty per cent of Canadians of African 
descent are found in the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 

“The City of Halifax, I am pleased to 
note, has undertaken a many-faceted 
program that will serve as a beacon for 
future human rights efforts in Canada. 
This program is aimed at job opportu- 
nities, better housing and remotivation 
of people who have lived in hopelessness 
and despair for more than a century.” 
He pointed out that the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act has served 
as an effective instrument in preventing 
discrimination in employment on _ the 
grounds of race, national origin, colour 
or religion, and in changing discrimi- 
natory practices and promoting greater 
understanding among Canadian people. 


Eight of the 10 provinces have human 
rights legislation. Through the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission, 100 private 
employment agencies and _ consultants 
licensed under the Employment Agencies 
Act signed a voluntary ‘‘Declaration of 
Equal Employment Opportunity,” pledg- 
ing their co-operation in the advancement 
of equal opportunity. 

“labour and management in one of 
our major Canadian industries are con- 
sidering a declaration of affirmative 
action and equal opportunity that would 
provide for recruitment of Negroes, 
Indians and Eskimos, and other socially 
disadvantaged people, for apprenticeship 
training and employment in industry,” 
Mr. McCurdy said. ‘‘Imagine, if you will, 
the impact this can have on this country, 


when these people can walk through the 
doors of opportunity.” 

Some people were under the impression 
that the colour of the skin had something 
to do with brainpower, Mr. McCurdy 
continued. ‘People of colour have made 
significant contributions to our scciety, 
but they have not always made the 
history books.’’ He cited the work of 
Dr. Howard Drew, who studied at McGill 
University and ultimately discovered the 
secret of preserving blood plasma; Garret 
A. Morgan, who invented the gas mask 
and electric stoplight; and Granville T. 
Woods, who invented the electric in- 
cubator and 14 devices for use by electric 
railways, the greatest of which was a 
telegraph system that enabled moving 
trains to communicate with each other. 

Mr. McCurdy said that it was incon- 
trovertibly true that things were better 
today than yesterday for Canadian mi- 
norities—but both the voices of reason 
and the voices of anger were making the 
same plea for understanding. ‘Skin 
colour can no longer be the measure of a 
man’s humanity. ‘We have earned our 
humanity and full rights as citizens. We 
want to exercise those rights now,’ the 
voices say. That does not impress me 
as an unreasonable demand for any 
citizen of this country to make on our 
society.” 

He urged Rotary members to declare 
an open-door policy on a national and 
international level, and to engage in a 
program of active recruitment to prove 
the validity of the policy. Human rights 
is everybody’s business, he said. No 
minority can improve its position alone. 
‘‘We must open doors of opportunity to 
all people, admit all people to the human 
family. We must make a place for all 
men as equals, as an act of justice rather 
than as an act of expediency.” 
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Labour Relations 


Legislation In 


1967- 68 


Part Il 


Specific procedures dealing with collec- 
tive bargaining for special groups in the 
civil service or other “essential” Occupa- 
tions are described here, in the second 
part of a report on recent labour relations 
legislation in Canada. 


In a report* to the annual conference 
of the Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation, the Legisla- 
tion Branch of the Canada Department of 
Labour prepared a background paper for 
a session dealing with “Recent Legislative 
and Administrative Developments.” De- 
scribed in the report are changes in the 
administration of government programs 
concerning collective bargaining within 
the provincial jurisdictions of Prince 
Edward Island, Saskatchewan and New- 
foundland. In Ontario, an Act was passed 
establishing the Ontario Labour-Manage- 
ment Arbitration Commission. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The principal amendment made to the 


Prince Edward Island Industrial Relations ° 


Act is one authorizing the Labour Rela- 
tions Board to deal with complaints of 
unfair practices. The procedure is similar 
to that followed in other provinces. 
The Board has final authority to decide 
whether an action violates the unfair 
labour practices provisions of the Act. 

On the filing of a complaint by an 
employer, an employers’ organization, a 
trade union, or any other person, the 
chief executive officer of the Board (whose 
appointment was provided for in another 
amendment to the Act) or an officer of 
the Department of Labour and Manpower 
Resources appointed by him is to inquire 
into the complaint and attempt to bring 
about a settlement. The results of the 
inquiry are to be reported to the Board. 

If no settlement is reached, the Board 
may make an inquiry. If it finds that an 
infringement of the Act has occurred, it 
must issue a cease-and-desist order. The 


*The first part of the report, published in our De- 
cember 1968 issue, dealt with legislative develop- 
ments in British Columbia, Nova Scotia and Alberta. 
The second part deals with legislative developments 
in four provinces, and includes a section concern- 
ing collective bargaining for special groups. 
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Board may direct the employer to re- 
instate an employee and to compensate 
him for lost earnings, and it may direct 
the offending party to rectify the matter 
in any manner that the Board considers 
just. 

If the Board’s order is not complied 
with within 14 days and the person or 
group affected notifies the Board in writ- 
ing, the Board is directed to file its order 
in the Supreme Court, to be enforced as 
an order of the Court. 

The dismissal of an employee as a means 
of interfering with trade union member- 
ship was added to the actions, such as 
intimidation and threat of dismissal, for- 
bidden to an employer. 

The employer was previously forbidden, 
except with the consent of the employees 
affected, to decrease wages while renewal 
negotiations were pending. He is also 
prohibited from raising wages during this 
period. 

Special pre-strike procedures applicable 
to public utility disputes are repealed. The 
only difference remaining between a public 
utility dispute and one in another industry 
is that a strike in a public utility may not 
take place until 15 days after the Minister 
has notified the employer of the results of 
the Government-supervised strike vote. 
With other industries, the period is seven 
days. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


In Saskatchewan, a provision is added 
to the Trade Union Act stating that, once 
notice has been given to negotiate the 
revision of an agreement, the terms of the 
agreement are to remain in force until a 
new agreement is signed or the employees 
are in fact on strike, after having taken a 
strike vote as required by the Act. 

A new section dealing with the rights 
of successor unions replaces an earlier 
section that provided that, unless the 
Board ordered otherwise, a union ac- 
quired successor rights in case of change 
of name, amalgamation, merger or affilia- 
tion of unions. The new section permits 
an application to be made to the Board 
for a declaration of successor status as 
under the British Columbia, Ontario and 
Alberta Acts. 


Before issuing the declaration, the Board 
may make an inquiry, call for evidence or 
hold a representation vote. Its decision: 
regarding the rights of the successor union 
is conclusive. 


The amendments made to the New- 
foundland Labour Relations Act validate 
a collective agreement covering workers 
on the Churchill Falls project in Labrador 
and make provision for future contracts 
of the same type. 

The amending Act refers to a “‘special 
project,’ which it defines as ‘‘an under- 
taking for the construction of works for 
the development of a natural resource or 
for the establishment of a primary in- 
dustry, which is planned to require a 
construction period exceeding three years 
and includes all related and ancillary 
work and services and catering.” 

Where a collective agreement for a 
period exceeding three years has been or 
is about to be entered into, any of the 
parties involved may apply to the Labour 
Relations Board for a determination of 
whether or not the undertaking is a 
special project. Only the Board may de- 
termine the issue. 

The Churchill Falls project is declared 
to be a special project by the Act, and no 
application may be made to the Board in 
respect of it. The amendments recognize 
a council of trade unions as a trade union 
for purposes of certification, collective 
bargaining and the signing of a collective 
agreement in respect of such a project or 
in other situations under the Act. 

A “council of trade unions’”’ is defined 
as two or more local or provincial organi- 
zations or associations of employees, or 
local or provincial branches of national 
or international organizations or associa- 
tions of employees within the province 
that have been certified as a bargaining 
agent for employees of an employer or 
an employers’ organization or that have 
signed an agreement in writing or sign a 
collective agreement with an employer or 
employers’ organization. 

A number of provisions of the Act are 
amended with respect to special projects. 
Normally, where a collective agreement 
is in force, an application for certification 
may be made at any time after the expiry 
of ten months of the term of the agree- 
ment, but not before, except with the 
consent of the Board. 

As regards any future agreement in 
respect of a special project, the application 
may be made only after the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth month and before 
the commencement of the fifteenth month 
of its term. With regard to any agreement 
entered into before the coming into force 
of the amending Act, the application may 
be made only after the commencement 
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of the twenty-fifth month and before the 
commencement of the twenty-seventh 
month of its term. The application may 
also be made during the two-month period 
ediately before the end of each year 
of the term of any such agreement if it 
ontinues beyond the time limits men- 
ioned above, or after the commencement 
of the last two months of the term of any 
such agreement. Except with the consent 
of the Board, an application may not be 
made at any other time. 
If a collective agreement binding on the 
employees in a bargaining unit is in force 
when a new union is certified, the new 
union is substituted as a party to the 
agreement in place of the previous bar- 
gaining agent. The newly certified union 
ay terminate the agreement upon two 
months notice to the employer. In such 
ircumstances, if the collective agreement 
s in respect of a special project, the 
agreement must remain in force. 
_ Where certification has been revoked 
or the bargaining rights of a bargaining 
agent have been terminated because it is 
no longer representative of the employees 
n the unit, an existing collective agree- 
ment ceases to be deemed a collective 
agreement for the purposes of the Act. 
This provision does not apply in the case 
of a special project. 
During collective bargaining, the trade 
union bargaining committee must consist 
of trade union members who are actually 
employed by the employer, or by one or 
more members of an employers’ organiza- 
tion or group that is a party to the 
negotiations. The other representatives 
are to be officers or representatives of the 
trade union. 
An exception is made in the case of a 
special project. An existing or future 
agreement in writing is to be a valid 
ollective agreement whether the composi- 
ion of the bargaining committee was or 
as not in accordance with these rules, 
and notwithstanding the fact that there 
were no employees in the bargaining unit 
at the time of the negotiation of the 
agreement. 


ONTARIO 


The Ontario Legislature passed an Act, 
effective on proclamation, establishing the 
Ontario Labour-Management Arbitration 
Commission, a seven-member body equal- 
ly representative of employers and em- 
ployees whose function is to facilitate the 
conduct of grievance arbitrations through- 
Out the province through a system of 
registration and training of arbitrators. 
The Commission may issue its approval 
to any person it deems a suitable ar- 
bitrator, and must keep a register of 
approved arbitrators. The Act does not 
indicate the standards that the Commis- 
sion is to apply in issuing its approval. 
Further, the Commission may itself em- 
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ploy full-time arbitrators. In order to 
ensure adequate levels of remuneration 
for arbitrators who act part time, the 
Commission may schedule assignments 
and adopt such other methods and pro- 
cedures as it deems proper. 

The purpose of the Act is to make the 
services of a registered arbitrator available 
to the parties to a grievance dispute, 
subject to the payment of the required 
fees, as fixed by regulations. The Com- 
mission may collect fees for its services. 
Such fees are to be used to defray the 
Commission’s expenses. Other functions 
of the Commission are to make adminis- 
trative arrangements for the conduct of 
arbitrations, to sponsor training programs 
for arbitrators, to sponsor publication of 
information, and to sponsor research. 


Collective Bargaining 
For Special Groups 


Besides the changes in general labour 
relations legislation, there were a number 
of enactments dealing with collective 
bargaining by civil servants, policemen, 
teachers and nurses. 


Civil Servants 


Alberta re-enacted its legislation af- 
fecting the public service. The Public 
Service Act governs the public service 
and includes collective bargaining pro- 
cedures for civil servants; the Crown 
Agencies Employee Relations Act sets 
out negotiation procedures for Crown 
agencies and their employees. The two 
replace the former Public Service Act, 
with no major changes in negotiation 
procedures. A third Act incorporates the 
Civil Service Association of Alberta, which 
is to be the sole bargaining agent for civil 
servants, and for employees of Crown 
agencies if thes majority of them are 
members of the Association. 

Both the Public Service Act and the 
Act dealing with Crown agencies authorize 
the Government, board or agency to 
make a final and binding decision on 
proposals on which agreement cannot be 
reached in collective bargaining negotia- 
tions. 

The Public Service Act provides, as 
before, for a Joint Council to discuss 
matters that are declared not negotiable 
or that are not included in an agreement. 
It has the function also of attempting to 
resolve disagreements concerning the in- 
terpretation of an existing agreement. 

British Columbia civil servants do not 
have collective bargaining rights. Under 
the Mediation Commission Act, there is 
provision for referring any matter affecting 


the general welfare and conditions of 
employment of civil servants or other 
government employees to the Mediation 
Commission, and the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council may refer a civil service 
dispute to the Mediation Commission for 
binding arbitration. 

The Act forbids persons employed by 
the Crown in right of the province to 
strike. 

Previous to the enactment of the Me- 
diation Commission Act, one group of 
civil servants, employees of the British 
Columbia Government ferry service, went 
on strike. As a result of this strike, the 
ferry system was transferred from the 
British Columbia Ferry Authority, which 
is a Crown corporation, to the Crown and 
was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Highways. An Act passed 
in 1959 to prohibit the picketing of gov- 
ernment property is now proclaimed in 
force. The strike ended when, among other 
agreed terms of settlement, an agreement 
was reached setting up a committee that 
will make binding recommendations on 
working conditions and grievances. It may 
also make recommendations on wages “‘by 
comparison with the coastal passenger 
industry,’ but these will not be binding. 


Amendments to the Ontario Financial 
Administration Act clarify the duties of 
the Treasury Board with regard to labour 
relations in the civil service. These changes 
have led to corresponding changes in the 
Public Service Act. The amending Act 
restates the duty of the Treasury Board to 
act as a committee of the Executive 
Council on matters concerning general 
administrative policy in the public service, 
such as finance and staff establishments, 
and adds “‘terms of employment of Crown 
employees”’ to the matters that the Board 
is to consider. The Treasury Board is now 
to recommend the Crown employees who 
will constitute the official side of the Joint 
Council appointed under the Public Serv- 
ice Act. These employees are to be re- 
sponsible to the Treasury Board. 

The Joint Council consists of a non- 
voting chairman, three Crown employees, 
and three members, or two members and 
one employee, of the Civil Service Asso- 
ciation of Ontario. The staff side is 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
Civil Service Association of Ontario. The 
Treasury Board is authorized to make 
regulations prescribing salaries of Crown 
employees that have been determined 
through negotiations by the Joint Council. 
The authority of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to make recommendations about 
salaries of civil servants has been restricted 
to new classes of civil servants and to 
those classes whose salaries are not subject 
to negotiation by the Joint Council. 

Ontario transferred the costs of the 
administration of justice from the muni- 
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cipalities to the province. In the process, 
municipal employees involved in the ad- 
ministration of justice became provincial 
civil servants. 


Policemen 


Amendments to the Ontario Police Act 
make some changes in collective bargain- 
ing and arbitration procedures for muni- 
cipal policemen. The collective bargaining 
procedures of the Act are now applicable 
to all members of the police force, and 
any agreement or arbitration award is 
binding on all members of the force, with 
the exceptions of the chief and deputy 
chief, instead of on only full-time members 
as formerly. 

Where a dispute arises as to whether a 
person is a member of a police force, the 
Ontario Police Commission has the au- 
thority to make a final decision. During 
bargaining, both sides may now be ac- 
companied by two advisers—a legal coun- 
sel and one other adviser. Previously, the 
policemen could be accompanied by one 
adviser, but there was no provision for 
advisers on the employer side. If the 
police association is affiliated with a 
police organization, it has the right to 
have an additional adviser who is a 
member of the organization. 


The Police Act provides for binding 
arbitration in contract negotiation dis- 
putes. If there is failure to appoint a 
single arbitrator or the third member of 
a board of arbitration (depending on the 
size of the police force), the Attorney- 
General appoints that arbitrator. The 
costs of arbitration are to be shared by 
the parties. The Act now provides that, 
if the Attorney-General has appointed the 
single or the third arbitrator, the costs of 
that arbitrator are to be borne:by Ontario. 

Binding arbitration by the Ontario 
Police Commission is established as a 
final resort in disputes arising out of a 
collective agreement or an arbitration 
award. Matters in dispute may be sub- 
mitted to the Commission after grievance 
or arbitration procedures provided for in 
the agreement have been exhausted. A 
decision of the Commission may be en- 
forced as an order of the Supreme Court 
by filing it with the Registrar of the Court. 

Quebec passed legislation providing for 
collective bargaining for its provincial 
police. The Act respecting the Quebec 
Police Force syndical plan stems from a 
labour contract signed on February 15, 
1968 by the Government and!’ Association 
des policiers provinciaux du Québec. The 
contract contains collective bargaining, 
arbitration and grievance procedures that 
the Government agreed to embody in 
legislation. 


The Act states that members of the 
provincial police may not strike. They 
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may belong only to an association that 
consists of the members of the Quebec 
Police Force and that is not affiliated 
with any other organization. An associa- 
tion that fulfils these requirements may, 
however, be recognized by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council as the representative 
of the Police Force if it has an absolute 
majority of the Force as members. 
Negotiations are to be carried out and 
grievances settled by a nine-member Joint 
Parity Committee consisting of a non- 
voting chairman, four employer repre- 


sentatives appointed by the Director- 


General of the Police Force and four 
employee representatives appointed by the 
recognized association. 

The Committee is to: negotiate with a 
view to making or renewing a labour 
contract; negotiate the revision of some 
terms of the contract during the life of 
the contract; study representations made 
by the recognized association regarding 
the application of the contract, the code 
of discipline, transfers and promotions; 
and settle grievances. The recommenda- 
tions of the Committee regarding any of 
these matters, except grievances, are to be 
submitted to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council when the Committee deems it 
expedient. 

If 30 days before an agreement is due 
to expire, agreement has not been reached, 
the dispute must be submitted to arbitra- 
tion by either a judge chosen by the 
parties or, failing agreement, a judge of 
the provincial court. A grievance dispute 
or any of the other matters with which 
the Committee must deal may, at the 
instance of either party, after 60 days of 
unsuccessful negotiation, be submitted to 
arbitration by a judge of the provincial 
court. The decision of the arbitrator is 
binding only in the case of a grievance 
dispute; in other cases, it is merely a 
recommendation to the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council. As soon as the recom- 
mendations forwarded by the Joint Parity 
Committee or the decisions made by the 
arbitrator have been approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, they 
have effect as if they were a labour 
contract signed by the parties. 


Teachers 


Saskatchewan replaced its Act govern- 
ing teachers’ salary negotiations. The 
major change introduced is area bargain- 
ing, instead of bargaining by individual 
school boards. Since the passing of the 
Act, the province has been divided into 13 
bargaining areas. The Act also sets a 
timetable for salary negotiations, and 
changes the period for which an agree- 
ment is to be in force from a school year 
to a calendar year. 

Within an area, salary negotiations are 
to be carried out by a school board area 
committee and a teacher area committee, 


which are to consist of representative 
from individual school boards and th 
teachers employed by them. A committe 
may negotiate by itself, or it may appoin 
representatives who do not necessaril 
have to be ‘members of the committee 
Salary agreements are to have a duratio) 
of at least one year, beginning January 1 
and are to remain in force until a ney 
agreement is negotiated. Formerly, agree 
ments were made for the academic year 
Where a salary agreement is in force 
notice to negotiate may be served on o 
before October 15 of the year in which a1 
agreement is to expire, and negotiation 
are to begin within 30 days. By mutua 
consent, however, committees may ne 
gotiate at any time. 

A new step was added to the negotiatio1 
procedure. If no agreement is reached b: 
January 7, or by an earlier date that hac 
been agreed to by both parties, th 
Minister of Education may appoint ; 
conciliation officer to assist in negotia 
tions. If no agreement has been reachec 
by February 15, conciliation is to ceas 
and the conciliation officer is to report t 
the Minister. 

The final step in deadlocked negotia 
tions is voluntary binding arbitration. A 
the request of both parties, the Muiniste 
must appoint a board of arbitration. If th 
request comes from one party, the boar 
may be appointed only with the consen 
of the other party. If no board is appointec 
because of lack of consent, the Ministe: 
may publish in the negotiation area th 
claims of both committees, together witl 
part or all of the conciliation officer’ 
report. 

Each school board and the teacher 
employed by it are required to set up % 
Board of Review, composed of repre 
sentatives appointed by them, to conside 
disputes concerning the interpretation o 
application of salary agreements. It cas 
only make recommendations for settle 
ment. Such disputes may be taken befor 
a judge in chambers for a binding decision 
A six-member Teacher Classification Boar 
is to be established. The Board is to maki 
recommendations regarding the classifica 
tion of teachers’ qualifications for inclu 
sion in regulations. It is to hear any casi 
brought before it by a teacher regardin: 
his inclusion in a class of teachers, and t 
make a binding decision. 


Nurses 


An amendment to the New Brunswicl 
Registered Nurses Act permits the Nev 
Brunswick Association of Registere 
Nurses to act as a union representin: 
members of the Association. It may nov 
apply for certification and engage il 
collective bargaining. These provisions ar 
to apply, notwithstanding the Labou 
Relations Act, which specifically exclude 
nurses. 
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Labour Standards Legislation 


In 1967- 68 


New Labour Standards Ordinances 
were enacted in the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. Another notable 
expansion in the field of labour standards 
legislation was the Ontario Employment 
Standards Act, an omnibus act that con- 
solidates provisions on a wide range of 


subjects into a labour code. The code is 


administered by a Director of Employ- 
ment Standards. It introduces a new wage 
collection procedure by the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour. 


Several provinces increased the mini- 
mum wage and overtime rates or amended 
existing legislation on these subjects. 
Concerning hours of work, an order 
applying to Newfoundland shipping, and 
an order for the trucking industry through- 
out Canada were issued under the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code to establish 
special hours of work standards over 
limited periods of time. 


A requirement to pay an overtime rate 
for work on general holidays was intro- 
duced in Ontario, and the general holiday 
order in British Columbia was revised. 


The Newfoundland Employment of 
Children Act, newly enacted, issues a 
general prohibition against employment 
of children under the age of 16. In some 
other provinces, similar legislation was 
revised, either by raising the minimum age 
for employment, or by changing the rules 
for school-leaving age. 


Private employment agencies were le- 


-galized in Alberta, and put under a licens- 


ing system. 

The Prince Edward Island Legislature 
adopted a Human Rights Code, and in 
the Province of Ontario the existing Age 
Discrimination Act, which deals in part 
with job advertising, was amended. 


Territorial Ordinances 


In the area of labour standards, an 
important development was the enactment 
of new Labour Standards Ordinances in 
the Northwest Territories and in the 
Yukon Territory, on November 25, 1967, 
and April 4, 1968. These two Ordinances 
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were modelled on the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code, with some changes in 
standards, particularly with respect to 
hours, in view of local conditions. 

In the Northwest Territories, the new 
Ordinance filled a gap in regard to legal 
standards of hours of work, minimum 
wages, annual vacations and general holi- 
days. The Yukon Territorial Council had 
already legislated in these four fields. 
Both Labour Standards Ordinances are 
very general in their application. The 
Northwest Territories Ordinance excludes 
only domestic servants in private homes, 
trappers and persons engaged in com- 
mercial fisheries and managerial person- 
nel. Professional employees may be ex- 
cluded by regulations. The Yukon Or- 
dinance applies to all employees. 


Members of the- employer’s family, 
individuals in search of minerals, travelling 
salesmen, domestic servants, farm la- 
bourers, and managerial employees are 
excluded from the hours-of-work section. 
Members and students of professions and 
other persons and classes of persons may 
be excluded from the vacations-with-pay 
section. The Northwest Territories Or- 
dinance excludes hunting and _ fishing 
guides from the hours-of-work section. 


In both Territories, standard hours-of- 
work are 8 in a day and 48 in a week, 
compared with 8 and 40 in the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code. Except in spe- 
cial circumstances, maximum hours are 
10 in a day and 60 in a week, compared 
with the federal 48. In the Northwest 
Territories, for workers employed in ex- 
ploration and the development of metal 
mining and petroleum, the transport of 
goods to and from isolated areas, tourist 
camps and commercial fishing, standard 
and maximum hours are 208 and 260 in a 
month. In the Yukon, standard hours for 
employees in shops are 8 in a day and 44 
in a week; maximum hours are 260 in a 
month. Overtime work underground in 
mines is prohibited, and time and a half 
the regular rate must be paid for all hours 
worked in excess of standard hours. 


The Ordinances provide for a minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour for workers 17 
years of age and over, and two weeks 


vacation with pay after a year’s service. 
Both provide the same eight general 
holidays with pay as provided for in the 
federal Code; Yukon adds a ninth — 
Discovery Day. 

In the Northwest Territories, an em- 
ployee is entitled to a holiday with pay 
only when a general holiday falls on a 
regular working day. If he is required to 
work on a holiday, he must be paid his 
regular working pay for the day and, in 
addition, wages at his regular rate for the 
hours worked, or he must be given a 
holiday with pay at some other time 
convenient to him and his employer. The 
Yukon Ordinance follows the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code in requiring 
regular pay plus wages at the rate of time 
and one half for the hours worked. This 
does not apply to custodial work and 
essential services as may be prescribed by 
regulations. If the general holiday falls 
on a Sunday, the following Monday must 
be granted as a holiday with pay. If the 
holiday occurs during an employee’s vaca- 
tion, the vacation must be extended by 
one day, and the employee must be paid, 
in addition to the vacation pay, the wages 
for that holiday. 

The Commissioners of the two Terri- 
tories are responsible for the operation 
of the Ordinances and, for the purposes of 
administration, are each to appoint a 
Labour Standards Officer. Provision is 
made for inspection staffs. The Com- 
missioner of the Northwest Territories 
may and the Commissioner of the Yukon 
Territory must establish an Advisory 
Board consisting of a Chairman, an em- 
ployers’ representative and an employees’ 
representative, to advise and assist him in 
the administration of the Ordinance. 


Ontario Employment Standards Act 


One of the main enactments in the 
labour standards field is the Employment 
Standards Act, 1968, of Ontario. It is an 
omnibus Act that combines: existing 
standards of hours of work, vacations 
with pay and minimum wages; new stand- 
ards of premium pay for overtime and 
for work done on seven holidays; the 
equal pay provisions now contained in the 
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Ontario Human Rights Code, with appro- 
priate changes in view of the fact that 
they will now be enforced by depart- 
mental inspectors; previously established 
requirements regarding homework and 
pay statements; and a new wage collection 
procedure empowering the Department of 
Labour to collect unpaid wages up to a 
maximum of $1,000 a claim. Consolida- 
tion of all these provisions into a labour 
code will make them more accessible to 
and understood by both employers and 
employees. 


A Director of Employment Standards 
is to be appointed to administer the Act, 
subject to the direction of the Minister. 
The Act comes into force on January 1. 
Previous to this enactment, Ontario 
had no statutory requirements regarding 
overtime pay. The Act requires payment 
of time and one half the regular rate for 
overtime beyond 48 hours in a week. As 
before, a permit must be obtained for the 
working of hours in excess of those 
authorized by the Act. A permit is to 
contain such terms and conditions as the 
Director prescribes. 


Employers are also required to pay one 
and one half times the regular rate for 
work done on seven specified holidays. 
If New Year’s Day, Dominion Day or 
Christmas Day falls on a Sunday, the 
following day is to be considered a holiday 
for purposes of overtime pay. 


The equal pay provisions are expanded 
to prohibit discrimination against either 
sex in the payment of wage rates, and to 
define ‘“‘the same work performed in the 
same establishment” by the addition of 
the words “the performance of which 
requires equal skill, effort and responsibi- 
lity, and which is performed under similar 
working conditions.”’ 


Further, it is expressly stated that a 
difference in rates of pay based on a 
seniority system, a merit system, a system 
that measures earnings by quantity or 
quality of production, or, as before, any 
factor other than sex does not constitute 
discrimination. An employer is forbidden 
to reduce the rate of pay of an employee 
in order to comply with the equal-pay 
requirement. In addition, the Act forbids 
an organization of employers or employees 
to cause or attempt to cause an employer 
to pay rates of wages that are in con- 


travention of the equal pay provisions of 
the Act. 


Enforcement of the equal pay require- 
ment will no longer be by complaint, as 
is now the case under the Ontario Human 
Rights Code. Where, in the opinion of the 
Director, an employer has not paid an 
employee equal pay for equal work, he 
may determine the amount of money 
owing, and such amount is to be deemed 
to be unpaid wages. Where the Director 
is unable to make a determination, he 
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may recommend to the Minister the 
appointment of a board of inquiry, similar 
to the board now provided for in the 
Ontario Human Rights Code. After hear- 
ing the parties, a board would be required 
to recommend to the Director the. course 
of action that ought to be taken. 

The Director may require an employer 
to pay to him in trust unpaid wages, 
overtime pay or vacation pay, as de- 
termined by him to be owing to an 
employee, up to a maximum of $1,000. 
The employer is given the right to appeal 
to the Minister within 21 days for a 
review of the matter and a hearing on the 
Director’s decision. The new legislation 
provides regulation-making authority on 
a wide range of matters, and sets out the 
necessary provisions for its administration 
and enforcement. The penalties that may 
be imposed are higher than under any 
previous Act. 


Minimum Wages 


Since the last conference, three prov- 
inces have increased their minimum wage 
rates, and Prince Edward Island, which 
had a province-wide rate applicable to 
men only, introduced a general minimum 
wage order for women. British Columbia 
increased rates for some categories of 
skilled workers. 

Saskatchewan rates have been increased 
effective October 1, and the province has 
changed from weekly to hourly rates for 
most employees. Quebec rates were in- 
creased effective November 1, bringing 
the general minimum rate from $1.05 to 
$1.25 an hour in the Montreal region, and 
from $1 to $1.15 in the rest of the prov- 
ince. 

Manitoba increased its minimum wage 
in four stages. The minimum reached 
$1.25 an hour on December 1. 

Nova Scotia’ eliminated separate mini- 
mum rates for experienced and inex- 
perienced workers and made a change in 
its zoning system, reducing the zones from 
three to two. 

Following receipt of the report and 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Minimum Wages, the Newfound- 
land Government increased minimum rates 
substantially, effective May 1. These were 
the first increases to be made in five years. 

Prince Edward Island’s new minimum 
wage order for women workers sets a 
minimum rate that takes effect in three 
steps Over a period of one year. 

With the latest increases, the minimum 
rate for the great majority of workers 
in Canada is now $1 an hour or more. 
Some exceptions remain, however. The 
rates for all women workers in New- 
foundland, Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia, and outside the cities in 
Saskatchewan, are still under $1. 

A minimum wage of $1.25 under the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code is al- 


ready in effect in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories, Alberta and British 
Columbia, and it will be in effect in 
Manitoba and the Montreal zone in 
Quebec by the end of the year. In addition, 
rates that are higher than the general 
minimum are in effect in most provinces 
for certain skilled trades, such as logging 
and construction. In British Columbia, 
special minimum rates for skilled workers 
range from $1.50 to $2.50 an hour. 
Changes were made during the year in 
minimum wage laws and regulations by 
amendments to the Acts and by orders. 


Amendments to Acts 


Ontario incorporated the authority to 


set minimum wage standards established 


by the Minimum Wage Act in its new 


general Employment Standards Act. 
Newfoundland amended the Minimum 
Wage Act to deal with the problem a 
magistrate may have if an employer has 
failed to keep proper records in computing 
the wages owing to an employee for the 
purpose of making an order for payment. 
If the magistrate does have difficulty in 
determining the amount of wages owing 


to an employee in accordance with the 


minimum rate, he may base his computa- 
tion on consideration of a determination 
made by an officer of the Department of 
Labour under the procedure for the col- 
lection of wages laid down in the Act and 
on the claim of the employee. If there is 
no such determination, he may base the 
decision on whatever evidence is available 
to him. 

Prince Edward Island excludes farm 
labourers and domestic servants from the 
provisions of the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act. The Act now states that the 
domestic servants excluded are those 
employed in private residences. 


Orders 


A four-stage increase in the minimum 
wage was provided for in Manitoba. For 
workers 18 years and older, the mini- 
mum was raised from $1 to $1.10 an hour 
on December 1, 1967, to $1.15 on April 1, 
to $1.20 on August 1, and to $1.25 on De- 
cember 1. The minimum for workers 
under 18 is $1 an hour. . 

The regulations provided further that 
all workers employed on an incentive or 
piecework basis must receive at least the 
minimum wage. Inexperienced workers 
not covered by a learner’s permit must be 


paid 15 cents less than the minimum, but. 


not less than $1 an hour, for the first three 
months of employment. They are to 
receive 5 cents less than the minimum for 
their second three months of work, after 
which the full minimum must be paid. 

In the revision of its general order, 
effective April 1, the Nova Scotia Mini- 
mum Wage Board dropped its provision 
for inexperienced workers’ rates, whereby 
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employers were permitted to employ 
workers during their first 350 hours of 
employment at rates 15 cents below the 
minimum hourly rate for the zone con- 
cerned. Adult rates now apply to em- 
ployees of 18 years of age and older, 
instead of 17 years and older. Rates for 
young workers, now referred to as “‘under- 
age workers,” apply to workers between 
the ages of 14 and 18. 

The zone system was also changed by 


combining the former zones IA and IB,. 


comprising the cities and larger towns of 
the province, to form a new Zone I. Zone 
I now consists of Halifax-Dartmouth, 
Sydney and New Glasgow, and surround- 
ing areas within a 10-mile radius, and of 
Truro, Amherst and Yarmouth and sur- 
rounding areas within a five-mile radius. 
Zone II, as before, consists of the rest of 
the province. 

The minimum wage for male workers 
18 years of age and older was raised to 
$1.15 an hour in Zone I and to $1.05 an 
hour in Zone II; and the minimum rate 
for women 18 years of age and up was 


raised to 90 cents an hour in Zone I and 
to 80 cents an hour in Zone II. This 


meant an increase of 5 cents an hour for 


workers in the former Zone IA and 10 


cents an hour for workers in the former 
Zone IB and Zone II. Minimum rates 


for underage workers are 95 cents an 


hour for boys and 70 cents an hour for 
girls in Zone I, and 80 cents for boys and 
55 cents for girls in Zone II. In the order 
governing beauty parlors, the zones were 
consolidated as in the general order. 
Minimum wage rates for experienced 
workers were raised to 95 cents an hour 
in Zone I and to 80 cents an hour in 
Zone II. Inexperienced workers still have 
no set rate for the first three months of 
employment, but are now to receive 45 
cents an hour for the second three months 
in both zones, and, for the third three 
months, 70 cents an hour in Zone I and 
60 cents an hour in Zone II. 

An amendment to the order governing 
road building and heavy construction 
raised the minimum wage by 10 cents to 
$1.25 an hour. 


Newfoundland increased its minimum 
wages, effective from May 1, to $1.10 an 
hour for men and 85 cents an hour for 
women. These rates apply to workers 
Over 19. Male employees between the 
ages of 16 and 19 are to receive 70 cents 
an hour, and female employees in the 
Same age group must be paid 50 cents an 
hour. The previous minimum rates were 
70 cents an hour for men and S50 cents an 
hour for women, and these rates applied 
to all workers over 17. Employees engaged 
in farming and market gardening and 
domestic servants are excluded from the 
coverage of the order, as they were from 
the previous order in 1963. 
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An overtime rate of at least one and 
one half times the minimum rate must 
be paid for all hours worked in excess of 
48 in a week. Employees engaged in fish 
processing have been excluded from this 
requirement. The overtime provisions ap- 
ply to all other employees except shop 
assistants, who are covered by the Hours 
of Work Act, 1963. The latter must be 
paid time and one half their regular rate 
after 8 hours in a day or 40 hours in 
a week. 

Saskatchewan replaced and consolidated 
its minimum wage orders, effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1968. As recommended by the 
Minimum Wage Board, the rate for most 
employment is now set on an _ hourly 
basis. Previously, a weekly rate was set 
for full-time workers. Minimum wagé 
rates are increased for most employment. 

The two general orders, one for the 
cities and one for the rest of the province, 
cover all employees except domestic serv- 
ants, agricultural employees, firemen in 
cities of over 10,000, nurses and students 
in hospitals, employees of rural munici- 
palities employed solely in road main- 
tenance, and employees subject to special 
orders. Managerial employees are no 
longer excluded. Special orders cover 
construction, well drilling and truck dri- 
vers, logging and lumbering, and janitors 
and caretakers in residential blocks. The 
general orders establish a minimum wage 
of $1.05 an hour in the cities, and 95 
cents an hour in the rest of the province 
for employees 17 years of age and over; 
employees under 17 are to receive 95 
cents an hour in the cities and 90 cents 
an hour elsewhere in the province. Special 
rates for part-time workers, delivery boys 
and messengers, and drivers of trucks 
weighing less than 7,500 pounds have 
been eliminated. 

The order governing construction, well 
drilling and truck drivers sets a minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour. The former rates 
were $1.20, $1.15, and $1.20 or 34 cents 
per mile, if greater. The minimum wage 
established by’ this order applies only to 
drivers of trucks that have a gross weight 
of more than 7,500 pounds, and helpers 
and swampers are no longer included. 

The logging and lumbering order also 
establishes a minimum of $1.25 an hour, 
with $185 a month for cooks, cookees, 
bull cooks and watchmen. The former 
rates were $1.05 an hour and $165 a 
month. The amount that may be charged 
for board and lodging has been increased 
from $2 to $2.50 a day. The requirement 
that employees had to be paid at regular 
rates while waiting on the job or while 
travelling from the employer’s premises 
to the place of work has been deleted. 
The order governing janitors has been 
reissued without change, as has the one 
governing statements of earnings. The 
public holidays provisions, previously in- 


corporated in each order, have now been 
issued as a separate order. In addition, a 
separate order containing special pro- 
visions previously incorporated in the 
orders governing hotels and restaurants, 
educational institutions, hospitals and 
nursing homes has been issued. It contains 
the same rules as before regarding such 
matters as working shifts, uniforms, meal 
periods and board and lodging. 

Prince Edward Island has established 
a minimum wage applicable to all women 
workers in the province, except farm 
labourers and domestic servants in private 
homes, who are excluded from the Wo- 
men’s Minimum Wage Act. The only 
women previously covered were waitresses 
and cashiers in restaurants in Summerside 
and Charlottetown, and laundry workers. 
As of July 1, 1968, the minimum wage for 
women is 80 cents an hour, increasing to 
85 cents on January 1, 1969 and to 95 
cents on July 1, 1969. The minimum wage 
for men is $1.10 an hour. 

Rates of 5 cents below the general 
minimum may be paid to inexperienced 
workers for a probationary period of 30 
days and to students who work a minimum 
of 28 hours a week, or full time from May 
15 to September 15, or during Christmas 
and Easter vacations. Handicapped em- 
ployees must be paid the minimum rate 
unless a permit has been issued by the 
Labour Relations Board authorizing a 
lesser wage. A written application must 
be made by the employer in each specific 
case. 


An overtime rate of not less than one 
and one half times the minimum rate 
must be paid for all hours worked in 
excess of 48 in a week or the normal hours 
worked, if less. Employees hired on a 
seasonal basis during the harvesting and 
processing season may work a maximum 
of 54 hours a week. Work in excess of 
54 hours is to be paid for at a rate of one 
and one half times the minimum rate. In 
all such cases, before the work starts, the 
employer must submit a statement de- 
scribing the work and stating the time 
period during which the work is to be 
undertaken. The order does not apply to 
persons whose wages are fixed under the 
Industrial Relations Act. 

Employers must not deduct more than 
$10 a week for board and lodging, $7 for 
board only, $3 for lodging only, or 40 
cents for a single meal. No charge may be 
made for a meal not received. 

British Columbia raised the minimum 
rates in a number of its orders covering 
classes of workers having special skills. 
As a result of the increases, which ranged 
from 35 to 50 cents an hour, the new 
hourly rates are as follows: 

e construction industry, 
$2.50, others $1.65; 

e machinists, moulders, 


tradesmen 
refrigeration 
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and sheet metal trades, $2.50; 

e automotive repair and gasoline serv- 
ice station industry, tradesmen $2.50, 
others $1.25; 

e electronic technicians, $2; 

¢ boat and shipbuilding industry, 
tradesmen $2.25, others $1.65; and 

e hairdressers, $1.60. 

A number of additional categories of 
workers were exempted from the provi- 
sions of the Minimum Wage Acts: persons 
in a position of supervision or manage- 
ment, or employed in a _ confidential 
capacity; part-time instructors employed 
by boards of school trustees and educa- 
tional institutions; and teachers as defined 
in The Public Schools Act. 

In Alberta, the special minimum wage 
order providing for the payment of a 
learner’s rate to women with less than 
eight weeks experience in the garment 
industry, on a permit system, was re- 
introduced, effective from November 1, 
1967. The order was first introduced in 
1962 and cancelled, effective from April 
1, 1966. As a result, the inexperienced 
worker may be paid $1 an hour for the 
first four weeks of employment, and $1.15 
an hour for the second four weeks. Not 
more than 25 per cent of the employees 
in an operation may be learners, except 
where there are fewer than four workers, 
in which case one may be inexperienced. 


Hours of Work 


Under the Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code, two Commissions of Inquiry were 
appointed pursuant to Sec. 35 to inquire 
into the application of the hours of work 
provisions of the Code. One of these 
was set up to review conditions that have 
prevailed for many years in the shipping 
industry in Newfoundland; the other 
was named to review conditions in the 
trucking industry thoughout Canada. 
In both cases, Orders in Council were 
passed to establish special hours of work 
standards over limited periods of time. 

The Newfoundland Shipping Order 
provides for a graduated reduction of 
hours of work limits to reach Code 
standards by December 31, 1973. The 
Order applicable to the trucking industry 
will be in effect for a three-year period 
beginning July 1, 1968, and it establishes 
hours standards that recognize the special 
conditions existing in this industry. 

Under the Order, from July 1, 1968 to 
June 30, 1969, maintenance workers, city 
drivers, despatchers and warehousemen 
will have a maximum work week of 56 
hours, with standard hours of 9 in a day 
and 48 in a week, and not less than time 
and a half to be paid for all hours worked 
beyond the standard hours. From June 
30, 1969 to June 30, 1971 the maximum 
work week of maintenance workers will 
be reduced to 52 hours, with not less 
than time and one half for all hours 
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worked beyond standard hours of 8 in a 
day and 44 in a week. During the same 
period, the maximum hours of city 
drivers, despatchers and warehousemen 
will be 53 in a week, with time and a 
half required for all hours worked beyond 
the standard hours of 9 in a day and 45 
in a week. 

The Order also provides that the 
maximum hours permitted may be ex- 
ceeded, in exceptional circumstances, with 
the permission of the Minister of Labour. 
There is also provision for exceeding the 
maximum hours in emergency circum- 
stances, and a requirement that such 
excess hours be reported to the Minister. 

As amended on July 17, 1968 the Order 
establishes two alternative methods of 
limiting hours of highway drivers. When 
hours are not averaged, maximum hours 
are set at 60 in a week. Hours worked in 
excess of 60 in a week, or in excess of 10 
without an uninterrupted period of at 
least 8 consecutive hours, must be paid 
for at time and a half the regular rate. 
Alternatively, an employer may average 
hours of work. Where hours are averaged, 
the maximum hours are 55 times the 
number of weeks in the averaging period. 
In these circumstances, overtime pay is 
required for hours worked in excess of 
the total in the period, and in excess of 
10 without an uninterrupted period of 
at least 8 consecutive hours. The maximum 
hours in a week and in an averaging period 
may be exceeded in exceptional circum- 
stances by permit, and in emergencies. 

Hours of work provisions in the Ontario 
Employment Standards Act were re- 
enacted, with only a few minor changes. 
Working hours in Ontario are limited 
to 8 and 48, subject to any lesser maximum 
set by an industrial. standards schedule. 
Daily hours in excess of 8 may be worked, 
with the approval of the Director, as 
long as the maximum 48-hour week is not 
exceeded. 

By permit from the Director, hours to 
the extent of 12 a week over and above 48 
may be worked by engineers, firemen, 
full-time maintenance men, _ receivers, 
shippers, delivery truck drivers and their 
helpers, watchmen and other persons who, 
in the opinion of the Director, are engaged 
in a similar occupation. For other em- 
ployees, an extension of not more than 
100 hours in a year may be granted. A 
further extension of hours may be au- 
thorized by permit because of the special 
nature of the work performed or the 
perishable nature of the raw material 
being processed. 

Overtime for girls under 18 its limited 
to 6 hours in a week. The present provision 
applies to young persons of both sexes 
under 18. The Act now prohibits night 
work, between midnight and 6 a.m., for 
girls under 18. A woman over 18 working 
at night must be provided with private 


transportation at the employer’s expense 
to or from her residence. Under the 
current provision, women and _ boys 
under 18 are not allowed to work between 
12 p.m. and 6 a.m., except with the 
permission of the Minister. 

The Manitoba Labour Board is now 
required, as a result of an amendment to 
the Employment Standards Act, to review 
annually its orders permitting variations 
from the standard hours of work. 


Annual Vacations 


The amendments to the Nova Scotia 
Vacation Pay Act that were enacted in 
1967 requiring employers to give their 
employees a two weeks vacation with 
pay after a year of employment, went 
into force on January 1, 1968. 

In Alberta, a two weeks vacation with 
pay after each year of employment is 
the rule. The Board may now order that 
a shorter vacation, in proportion to the 
time worked, be given to an employee 
with less than one year’s service. The 
Board is also permitted to determine what 
will constitute a wage or pay and the 
method of computing such wage or pay. 
In Alberta at the present time, an em- 
ployee must be paid his regular pay for 
his vacation. In all other jurisdictions 
except Manitoba, vacation pay is a per- 
centage of annual earnings. 

Workers in industries covered by 
decrees in Quebec are entitled. as a general 
rule, to a one-week vacation with pay 
after one year of employment. A two 
weeks vacation with pay is provided for 
only after three or five years of service in 
most of the decrees. A two weeks vacation 
with pay after one year of employment is 
now required however, in such industries 
as dress, ladies cloak and suit, leather 
glove, women’s and children’s millinery, 
clothing, and retail fur. Except for the 
decree governing the retail fur industry, 
which applies in Montreal and within a 
50-mile radius of the city, these decrees 
apply throughout the province. Workers 
in religious institutions, educational es- 
tablishments and church councils, and 
those working on electric power distribu- 
tion lines must be given a similar vacation. 

Plumbers, oil burner mechanics, and 
electricians in the Quebec: region are 
entitled to two weeks vacation with pay 
after one year’s service, and plumbers, 
refrigeration mechanics, welders, tinsmith- 
roofers, and asbestos insulation mechanics 
in specified counties must also be given 
two weeks yearly. In the food industry, 
employees must be granted a vacation of 
two weeks after three, four or five years 
of employment. In the construction in- 
dustry, marble setters, tile setters and 
terrazzo layers in the Montreal region are 
given a three weeks vacation every year. 
A much longer qualifying period of serv- 
ice is usually required, however, for an 
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ual vacation of three weeks. Under 
t decrees, three weeks vacation with 
y is given, depending on the industry, 
o employees only after 10, 12, 15, 17 or 
n 20 years of service. 


neral Holidays 


In Ontario, under the new Employment 
tandards Act, work performed on seven 
pecified holidays must be paid for at not 
less than one and one half times the 
regular rate. The seven holidays are: New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas Day. Where 
New Year’s, Day, Dominion Day or 
Christmas Day falls on a Sunday, the 
following day is observed as a holiday. 

The British Columbia holiday order 

issued in 1967 granting employees, other 
than those covered by a collective agree- 
ment under the Labour Relations Act, 
eight paid holidays a year was amended, 
effective from August 12, 1968. The 
main change is that a distinction is now 
i as it is under the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code, between persons em- 
ployed in a “continuous operation” and 
other employees, regarding pay for work 
performed on a general holiday. A ‘‘con- 
tinuous operation” is defined as one 
normally carried on without regard to 
Sundays or public holidays. 
) The general rule is, as before, that, 
where an employee is required to work 
on a holiday, he must be paid time and a 
half his regular rate for all hours worked 
and, in addition, must be given a holiday 
with pay at some other time convenient 
to him and his employer. Where an em- 
ployee employed in a “‘continuous opera- 
tion” is required to work on a holiday, 
he must, in addition to his regular rate of 
pay for the day, either be paid time and 
a half his regular rate for all hours worked, 
or be given a holiday with pay at some 
other time. 

A holiday with pay in lieu of a holiday 
worked must be given not later than the 
employee’s next annual vacation or the 
day on which he receives his vacation pay 
when he has not earned an annual vaca- 
tion, or on termination of employment, 
whichever occurs first. 

Where certain employees of an employ- 
er are bound by a collective agreement, 
and other employees of the same employ- 
er are entitled to the general holidays 
provided for in the order, the employer 
may, with the approval of the Board 
of Industrial Relations, substitute a 
holiday specified in the collective agree- 
ment for a general holiday under the 
order, so that all his employees will be 
entitled to a holiday on the same day. 


Weekly Rest 


In Manitoba, employees who are 
usually employed less than five hours in 
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a day were brought within the weekly rest 


provisions of the Employment Standards 
Act, 


Maternity Protection 


In Alberta, the authority of the Board 
of Industrial Relations to make regula- 
tions in the matter of maternity protec- 
tion was expressed in more general terms, 
enabling it to “‘establish provisions regula- 
ting and prohibiting the employment of 
women during and following pregnancy.” 
Under the previous wording, the periods 
in which employment could be prohibited 
were specified. 


Wage Protection 


As a result of an amendment to the 
Wages Act of Ontario, an assignment of 
wages to secure payment of a debt is 
invalid, except in the case of assignment 
to a credit union. As indicated earlier in 
this article, the Ontario Department of 
Labour was given power under the Em- 
ployment Standards Act to collect un- 
paid wages owning to employees, up to a 
maximum of $1,000 per claim. In Ontario, 
the provisions in the Wages Act making it 
compulsory for an employer to give pay 
statements were transferred to the Em- 
ployment Standards Act. 

An amendment to the Manitoba Em- 
ployment Standards Act made it man- 
datory for an employer to give an employ- 
ee a pay statement on each pay day. If 
wages and deductions afe the same over a 
period of time, however, a pay statement 
may be given at the beginning of the 
period and each time the wages or deduc- 
tions change. An earnings statement must 
be given if the employee requests it or 
the Minister directs that it be given. 


Employment of Children 


Newfoundland enacted a special Act 
to regulate the employment of children. 
It became the fourth province—British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island are the others—to have a 
child labour law prohibiting employment 
below a specified age. In other provinces, 
a minimum age for employment is fixed 
in a law dealing with a number of employ- 
ment standards, in minimum wage orders 
or in industrial safety laws. The New- 
foundland Employment of Children Act, 
which will be proclaimed in force, pro- 
hibits the employment of children under 
the age of 16, except in family under- 
takings. 

Further, the employment of a child 
under 16 in a family undertaking has 
been made subject to a number of safe- 
guards. These are that a child may not 
be employed in any work that is or may 
be harmful ta his health or normal 
development, or is such as to prejudice 
his attendance at school or his capacity 
to benefit from instruction given. He may 


not work more than 8 hours in a day. On 
a school day, he may not work more than 
3 hours. Time spent at school and work 
may not total more than 8 hours. Work 
during the night, between 9 p.m. and 8 
a.m., is prohibited. 

The Minister of Labour, who is respon- 
sible for the administration of the Act, 
may, by order, prohibit the employment 
of a child under 16 for any reason that he 
deems sufficient. There is provision in the 
Act for the making of regulations permit- 
ting the employment of children under 16 
in specified occupations. Any such em- 
ployment would be subject to conditions 
to be complied with as safeguards, as, for 
example, a minimum age for employment 
and the payment of a specified minimum 
wage. This provision appears to be design- 
ed to permit the employment of children 
on light work or in certain limited safe 
areas, subject to prescribed conditions, 

Regulations may also be made con- 
cerning the employment of young persons 
under 18. Such regulations may prescribe 
the circumstances under which and the 
occupations in which persons under 18 
may be employed, and may fix the condi- 
tions and minimum wages for such em- 
ployment, or may prohibit the employ- 
ment of persons under 18 in any specific 
occupation. Any person or class of persons 
may be exempted by regulation from the 
application of the Act or regulations. 
Employers are required to keep on file 
birth certificates for all employees under 
18. The Act provides for a system of 
inspection, and requires every employer 
to keep a register of the names, dates of 
birth, addresses, and dates of commence- 
ment and termination of employment of 
all employees under 18. 

Provision is made for an advisory com- 
mittee on which the Departments of 
Public Welfare, Education, Health and 
Labour would be represented to assist the 
Minister in carrying out the purposes of 
the Act. 

In Manitoba, an amendment to the 
Employment Standards Act raised the 
minimum age for employment from 15 to 
16 years. The minimum age for employ- 
ment in a factory is now 16 years, and 
there is no provision for exceptions. For 
any other employment, the minimum age 
is 16, unless a written permit is obtained 
from the Minister of Labour. 

There is a provision in the Act enabling 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
make regulations prohibiting or regula- 
ting the employment of ‘‘adolescents’’— 
persons between the ages of 16 and 18 
in work that is deemed to be dangerous, 
unwholesome or unhealthy. 


School-Leaving Age 


The change from 15 to 16 years in the 
minimum age for employment in Mani- 
toba brings the minimum age for employ- 
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ment into line with the school-leaving age 
set by the School Attendance Act. An 
amendment to the latter Act made provi- 
sion for an exception to the requirement 
that a child must attend school to the end 
of the term in which he reaches the age 
of 16. The amendment permits a child 
who is over 15 years of age to be exempted 
from school attendance if he has obtained 
a certificate signed by his parent or 
guardian, the school attendance officer 
and the superintendent of schools or, if 
there is no superintendent, by the school 
inspector. The Minister of Education 
stated that the amendment would affect 
only a small number of children who have 
ceased to benefit from attendance at 
school. 


Employment Agencies 


Alberta legalized private employment 
agencies and provided for their licensing. 
The provision of the Alberta Labour Act 
prohibiting the operation of private, fee- 
charging employment agencies was re- 
pealed. Previously, agencies for the place- 
ment of professional, scientific or exec- 
utive personnel were permitted as long as 
they did not charge a fee to a job-seeker. 

A new Act provides that agencies are 
to be licensed on a yearly basis and that 
they must not charge an employee for 
their services. Records of employers and 
job-seekers must be kept and made 
available for inspection. Where a legal 
strike or lockout is in progress, an agency 
must not send a person to take employ- 
ment in place of an employee who is on 
strike or locked out without informing 
the person of the existence of the strike 
or lockout. 


Human Rights 


The Throne Speeches of Prince Edward 
Island and Ontario referred to the fact 
that 1968 had been designated as In- 
ternational Year for Human Rights, and 
both provinces passed legislation in the 
human rights field. 

The Prince Edward Island Legislature 
adopted a Human Rights Code similar 
in scope to the Nova Scotia and Ontario 
codes. The Ontario Legislature made an 
amendment to tighten the law prohibiting 
discrimination in employment because 
of age. The Prince Edward Island Human 
Rights Code prohibits discrimination on 
grounds of race, religion, religious creed, 
colour, or ethnic or national origin in 
public accommodation, housing, em- 
ployment, trade union membership, and 
in published notices or signs. It also 
incorporates the equal pay provisions of 
the Equal Pay Act, which is now repealed. 
In Ontario, as indicated earlier, equal 
pay provisions were transferred from the 
Ontario Human Rights Code to the 
Employment Standards Act. 

The prohibitions of the Code apply to 
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the provincial Government and _ its 
agencies. Its provisions forbidding dis- 


crimination on any of the grounds listed | 


above—in places to which the public is 
customarily admitted and in the renting 
of any dwelling unit in any building or in 
the terms or conditions of occupancy, in 
regard to hiring and conditions of em- 
ployment, employment application forms, 
job interviews and advertisements, in 
matters of trade union membership, and 
in the publication of notices or signs— 
follows the pattern that has become fa- 
miliar in Canadian Human Rights legisla- 
tion. 

As in other jurisdictions, the prohibi- 
tions concerning discrimination in em- 
ployment do not apply to domestic 
servants in private homes, to specified 
types of non-profit organizations, or to 
those operated to foster the welfare of a 
religious or ethnic group. 

The equal pay clauses, as before, make 
it unlawful for an employer to pay a 
female employee at a lesser rate of pay 
than a male employee for substantially 
the same work done in the same establish- 
ment. A difference in wage rates based 
on a factor other than sex is not a contra- 
vention of the Code. The Code is to be 
administered by the Minister of Labour 
and Manpower Resources. 

As in other provinces, cases of alleged 
discrimination will be investigated on 
complaint. The Code provides for an 
inquiry into a complaint by an officer 
designated by the Minister. If settlement 
is not reached, the Minister is to make a 
further inquiry, giving all parties full 


‘opportunity to be heard. Where he finds 


the complaint is a valid one, he must 
determine the course of action that ought 


to be taken and is empowered to issue 
an order requiring his decision to be pu 
into effect. There is provision in_ the 
Code for prosecution and penalties anc 
for the prohibition by court injunctior 
of the continuation of an offence. Ne 
prosecution may be instituted without 
the consent of the Minister. To help to 
create a climate of understanding of anc 
compliance with the principles of the 
Code, the Minister is directed to develo 
educational programs designed to elimi. 
nate discrimination. 

Ontario amended the Age Discrimina- 
tion Act, which was enacted in 1966. 
forbidding discrimination by employers 
and trade unions against persons betweer 
40 and 65 years because of their age. The 
amendment prohibits job advertising that 
expresses a limitation or specification 
based on age. The Minister stated that 
age specifications in advertisements had 
tended to keep the older worker from 
seeking advertised employment, even 
though legally there could be no bar ta 
him on grounds of age alone. 


Ombudsman Acts 


In Alberta, an amendment to _ the 
Ombudsman Act brought the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ombudsman. 

The New Brunswick Ombudsman Act 
was amended to provide that no rule of 
law that authorizes the withholding of 
information on the grounds of protecting 
the public interest applies to the Om- 
budsman. The expression ‘rule of law” 
was substituted for ‘‘Act’’ and is designed 
to cover not only statutes but also 
regulations, including Orders in Council. 


Wage Schedules Prepared In September 


During September, the Department of 
Labour prepared 288 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works 
of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition, and certain services. 

In the same period, 259 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addition 
173 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
the Departments of Defence Production, 
Fisheries, Post Office, Public Works and 
Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in September for 
the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment were: 


No. of Aggregate 


Department Contracts Amount 
C.M.H.C. 1 $ 7,000.00 
Defence Production 57 76,200.00 
Post Office 4 47,430.04 


During September, the sum of $1,482.80 
was collected from 8 contractors for wage 
arrears Owing their employees as a result 
of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates 
and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour con- 
ditions forming part of their contract. 
This amount is for distribution to the 34 
workers concerned. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


50th Anniversary of the ILO 


“Of course it has failed in many places, 
but the important thing is to concentrate 
on its successes, its innovations,’’ Director 
of the Canada Branch of the International 
Labour Organization, Kalmen Kaplansky, 
told a LABOUR GAZETTE reporter in Sep- 
tember. “‘No other international organiza- 


tion can claim its uniqueness,” he added. 


Mr. Kaplansky made the statement 
when referring to the ILO’s 50th anni- 
versary, which is being observed in 1969. 

He pointed out that the ILO was the 
first organization to: 

e gather labour statistics on wages, earn- 


ing hours and cost of living for every 


| 
| 


| 
, 
: 


| 
| 
| 


country in the world on an annual basis; 


e proclaim a need for industrial medicine; 
e bring all co-operative experience to- 
gether—i.e., credit union, rural co-op, 


urban co-op; 


e use labour-management relations to set 
standards; 

e report that industrial conflict was ine- 
vitable, and to establish institutions to 
deal with this conflict; 

e precipitate democracy; 

e report and feed back communication; 


_* concentrate on international standards; 


e draft legislation; and 


e ensure that the standards were im- 
plemented and enforced. 

How can the ILO ensure that its 
standards are being carried out, Mr. 
Kaplansky was asked. Of course it can’t, 
he replied. But the standards are formu- 
lated by non-governmental groups who 
will be affected by them. The ILO has a 
system of reporting on all the happenings 
in a country concerning these standards. 
The reports are published and studied by 
a committee of experts that tells the 
organization when the provisions are being 
violated. Offending governments do not 
like having an international body censur- 
ing them. 

“Anyone can file a complaint against 
another country or even against their own 
government,” Mr. Kaplansky said. “It 
does not automatically settle the matter, 
but it prevents a lot of capricious action.” 

There have been small legislative gains, 
Mr. Kaplansky continued. “ILO stand- 
ards create a greater response in the 
minds of the public, rising expectation, a 
Subtle pressure on the government to 
respond, new legislative procedures, and 
more rising expectation—and the govern- 
ment gradually gives up part of its juris- 
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diction on the altar of international 
authority.” 

To get a government to the point where 
it will permit international authority to 
supersede national authority is the ideal, 
he said. ‘‘We have not reached that point. 
Whether we shall ever meet it—wel]l, we 
just have to strive toward it.”’ 


Minister of Labour speaks 
on technological change 


Technological change and productivity 
were the subject of recent speeches by 
Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey. Ad- 
dressing the Personnel Managers Associa- 
tion of Toronto on October 8, Mr. 
Mackasey said that he fully agreed with 
the Freedman Report’s statement that 
management has a moral obligation to 
make sure technological change causes 
a minimum of disruption (L.G., 1967, 
p. 173). If management does not do this 
on its own, he said, “‘I will have no hesita- 
tion to recommend to my colleagues in 
the Cabinet that this moral obligation 
become a legal one.” 

Not all unions are approaching this 
problem as they should, the Minister 
noted. Some union leaders fear not the 
change so much as the loss of security 
those changes often bring about, he said. 
“In short, technological change, properly 
introduced with a minimum of disruption, 
and introduced in co-operation with 
labour, is in the best interests of the labour 
force in general.” Mr. Mackasey urged 
the delegates to take unions into their 
confidence if they expected co-operation. 

In a statement at a press conference in 
Montreal on October 10, Mr. Mackasey 
said that he had been aware for a long 
time of the industrial unrest at the port. 
The reasons for this unrest, he said, are: 
the introduction of technological change; 
change needed to increase efficiency; a 
legitimate desire of employees for better 
working conditions, and no “valid com- 
munication between employees and em- 
ployers.” The Minister was in Montreal 
at the harbour to inspect a new restroom 
facility, one of 12 to be built. This was 
one of the recommendations of the Picard 
report (L.G., Jan. 1968, p. 2). 'He 
assured union leaders that the National 
Harbours Board will immediately imple- 


ment the main recommendations of the 
Cohen report. (Report of Committee on 
Manpower Problems in the Unloading of 
Grain Vessels, Port of Montreal. Not yet 
reviewed in the LABOUR GAZETTE.) Later 
that evening a cheque for $63,000 was 
presented to the union. This represented 
the cost of the Cohen report recommenda- 
tions to the National Harbours Board. 

Mr. Mackasey said that the Board and 
the Department of Labour were living up 
to their obligations, but he was concerned 
that others were not. ‘“‘For instance, it 
was agreed last spring that. the Shipping 
Federation would provide a central pay 
office and eliminate the necessity of long- 
shoremen going from one stevedoring 
firm to another to gather their weekly 
wages. I see no evidence of a hiring hall, 
no evidence of the hiring of an expert to 
represent the stevedoring firms on the 
waterfront, to settle, on the spot, the in- 
evitable differences of opinion that crop 
up daily with the unions.”’ Mr. Mackasey 
also expressed concern at the productivity 
of the Port of Montreal. He hoped that 
unions realized that increased produc- 
tivity is essential and would mean more 
jobs as shippers regain confidence in the 
port. 


Don’t let public employees 
strike, says CMA President 


Cancel the right to strike of public em- 
ployees, says CMA president, John O’ Dea. 
Speaking to the Manitoba branch of the 
CMA in Winnipeg on November 6, 1968, 
Mr. O’Dea said that the right to strike 
should be replaced with improved and 
efficient arbitration and grievance pro- 
cedures. The right was one of the hard- 
fought-for rights won only recently by 
public service employees affecting more 
than 200,000 federal employees alone 
(L. G. 1967, p. 737). 

New procedures set up “would allow 
the unions concerned the fullest possible 
opportunity to make a case for their 
members right down the line and, failing 
agreement, require them and the Govern- 
ment to accept, finally, compulsory arbi- 
tration.”” This, Mr. O’Dea said, would 
preserve citizens from the “hazards, hard- 
ships and inconveniences of strike ac- 
tion’ and promote settlements without 
lasting bitterness. “‘Hopefully, too, such 
arbitration would be based on the sound, 
noninflationary principle that the re- 
muneration paid to public servants should 
not run ahead of that received by people 
doing comparable work in private in- 
dustry.” 


to 
wn 


Canada-U.S. auto agreement 
yields dividends for Canada 


Review consultations with the United 
States on the Canada-United States Auto- 
motive Agreement (L.G. 1965, p. 596, 
1096) were successfully completed in Au- 
gust 1968, with notable progress in the 
increasing of Canadian production, em- 
ployment, trade and productivity, accord- 
ing to the Department of Industry. 

The Canadian and U.S. governments 
were responding to a provision in the 
Agreement that urged a comprehensive 
review of the progress made in achieving 
the following objectives: 

e the creation of a broader market for 
automotive products within which the 
full benefits of specialization and large- 
scale production could be achieved; 

e the liberalization of U.S. and Canadian 
automotive trade in respect of tariff bar- 
riers and other factors tending to impede 
it, with a view to enabling the industries 
of both countries to participate on a fair 
and equitable basis in the expanding total 
market of the two countries; and 

e the development of conditions in which 
market forces may operate effectively to 
attain the most economic pattern of 
investment, production and trade. 

Representatives of both countries began 
the joint review in December 1967. They 
noted the great expansion of trade in 
automotive products between Canada and 
the U.S. that has taken place during the 
past three and one half years. Two-way 
trade has increased from $760 million in 
1964 to $3.3 billion in 1967. Both govern- 
ments expressed satisfaction that trade 
and manufacture have also grown in a 
variety of relative industries such as tex- 
tiles, finishes, rubber products and elec- 
trical equipment. 

The agreement has enabled the Cana- 
dian automotive industry to realize the 
economies of greater specialization. Can- 
ada is now producing fewer models of 
vehicles in much longer and more efficient 
production runs. This development has 
been of great importance in improving 
the productivity of Canadian plants, and 
in reducing the cost differential between 
Canadian and U.S. operations. An im- 
portant aspect of the review was a series 
of consultations between the U.S. Govern- 
ment and U.S. automotive manufacturers 
and the Government of Canada and 
Canadian automotive manufacturers. 

Despite problems in adjusting to the 
new conditions of production and market- 
ing, the Canadian industry made con- 
siderable progress in increasing the size 
and efficiency of its operations. In model 
year 1968, more than 1,000,000 vehicles 
were manufactured in Canada, compared 
with 700,000 in 1964, making Canada one 
of only seven countries in the world to 
produce more than 1,000,000 vehicles a 
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year. Exports of vehicles and components 
increased from $123 million to more than 
$2 billion over the same period. In- 
dependent Canadian parts makers have 
benefited substantially from the expansion 
in production and trade, and their output 
has increased approximately 30 per cent 
during the life of the program. Employ- 
ment in the industry has reflected this 
expansion with the establishment of 17,000 
new jobs, bringing the total automotive 
work force to 85,000. 

Canadian Government representatives 
reviewed with Canadian vehicle manu- 
facturers their plans for future operations 
in Canada, especially for 1969, and indi- 
cations are that the industry will continue 
to expand production and trade to the 
benefit of the Canadian economy in the 
context of an expanding North American 
market. 

The wage levels to which Canadian 
automotive assembly workers will move 
by 1970 will largely be offset by increases 
in productivity, W. H. Cranston, Chair- 
man of the Ontario Economic Council, 
told an automotive suppliers conference 
in Toronto recently. Productivity of as- 
sembly workers, he said, will increase 
‘“‘as a result of the economics of scale and 
specialization from Ontario’s new role 
as a supplier of motor vehicles to the 
Eastern Canada and northeastern U.S. 
markets.’ More than 95 per cent of the 
Canadian automotive industry is located 
in Ontario. 

Mr. Cranston credited the 1965 Agree- 
ment with expanding Ontario’s automo- 
tive role from a major production centre 
to one of the most important vehicle 
producing areas in North America. ‘“‘In- 
deed, Ontario currently accounts for be- 
tween 5 and 6 per cent of the total North 
American production of automotive pro- 
ducts,”’ he said. ‘‘We seek not a branch 
plant economy, but one in which we 
share both decision-taking and growth 
with world-wide partners. This is the shape 
of things to come for all of us.”’ 


Study says fringe benefits 
outpacing wage level rise 


The increase in cumulative benefit costs 
for all employers is slightly in excess of 
2 per cent of gross payroll since 1965, the 
Thorne Group Ltd., management con- 
sultants, has revealed in its 1967 report. 
The report, “‘Fringe Benefit Costs in 
Canada 1967,’ was released in September 
1968. 

The 1965 total outlay for all employers, 
excluding the old age security item of 2.1 
per cent, was 23.1 per cent. In 1967, this 
figure had risen to 25.17 per cent. In terms 
of annual outlay in dollars for each em- 
ployee, the average cost rose by $376 toa 


total of $1,595. The 1965 figure was 
$1,219. 
The study covered 124 employers re- 


presenting a total of 370,448 employees, 


The comparison in total cumulative costs 
of fringe benefits between manufacturing 
industries (25.30 per cent) and non-manu- 
facturing industries (24.99 per cent) are 
very close, the report shows. In terms of a 
breakdown of fringe benefits by major 
groupings, manufacturing industries laid 
out 12.03 per cent for paid time off, 2.68 
for payments required by law, 7.20 for 
pension and welfare, 2.42 for bonuses, 
and 0.97 for non-cash benefits. In non- 
manufacturing industries, the outlay was 
13.51 per cent for paid time off, 2.04 
for payments required by law, 7.22 for 
pension and welfare, 1.3 for bonuses, and 
0.91 for non-cash benefits. 


Union’s international H.Q. 
gives Canadians freer role 


A freer role has been granted to the 
42,000 Canadian members of the 180,000- 
member International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
A report of the Canadian Identity Com- 
mittee, presented at the union’s annual 
convention in Miami, Fla., on October 
6, 1968, recommended the new role. 

The report asked that the Canadian 
Director . become responsible for and 
direct all the union’s essential programs 
in Canada, such as collective bargaining, 
education, research and information. 
Another recommendation would give the 
Canadian membership separate repre- 
sentation at meetings of organizations 
such as the ILO and the ICFTU. Intro- 
ducing the report of the committee, Cana- 
dian Director L. H. Lorrain warned 
against the dangers of jeopardizing the 
unity of workers for the sake of national- 
ism. ‘‘We must start by developing a much 
broader view of the international and 
multi-national responsibilities of the 
labour movement,” he said. ‘‘Now that 
we have properly defined our national 
concerns, we should carefully re-examine 
our concerns as workers.” 


ICWU president 
dead at 53 


Walter L. Mitchell, President of the 
International Chemical Workers’ Union, 
is dead at the age of 53. Mr. Mitchell died 
on the last day of the union’s convention 
in New Orleans, where he had just been 
re-elected to an unprecedented four-year 
term. He had been President of the 
110,000-member union since 1956. 
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Mark 20th anniversary 


of UN declaration 


The 20th anniversary of the adoption 
and proclamation of the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
occurred on December 10, 1968. For the 
first time, rights and freedoms of indi- 
viduals — economic, social and political 
rights — were set out in an international 
declaration. The event was marked 
throughout 1968 by International Year 
for Human Rights. Former Prime Minis- 
ter Lester B. Pearson was the Honorary 
President of the Canadian Commission 
for International Year and John Hum- 
phrey was President of the executive 
committee. Mr. Humphrey was formerly 
director of the UN Division of Human 
Rights. 

Canada’s contribution to the 20th 
anniversary included a national con- 
ference on human rights in December. 
One of the important speakers at the 
conference was René Cassin, a prominent 
French jurist who played a major part in 
the drafting of the Declaration. Mr. 


_ Cassin was also the 1968 recipient of the 


Nobel Peace Prize. 
Since the proclamation of the Declara- 
tion in 1948, its provisions have been 


reflected in the constitutions and laws of 


many nations, and it has been translated 


into more than 60 languages. The theme 
of International Year, and the 20th anni- 
versary was: ‘“‘Greater recognition and 
the full enjoyment of the fundamental 
freedoms of the individual and of human 
rights everywhere.” 


Government-labour project 
to help U.S. unemployed 


A project to develop and co-ordinate 
manpower programs for hard-core un- 
employed has been set up in the United 
States. The formation of the Human 
Resources Development Institute was 
announced jointly in November 1968 by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany 
and the Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz. The project will first be launched 
in 10 cities to be selected by the Institute 
with assistance from the Labor Depart- 
ment’s manpower administration. The 
experience gained from this operation 
will be used to generate projects in 
another 25 cities — to be followed later 
in 15 more cities. | 

The Department of Labor will provide 
$1.5 million, and the labour movement 
will contribute $200,000 worth of services 
and facilities. There will be special pro- 
grams to prepare youths from minority 
groups and others to enter apprentice- 
ship programs; to upgrade training pro- 
grams; to work with the Job Opportunity 
project in placing the hard-core unem- 
ployed; to provide information on job 
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opportunities and the problems of the 
unemployed; and to work with the model 
cities program in training target area 
residents for neighbourhood rehabilita- 
tion programs. 


Ontario ups minimum wage, 
passes new standards act 


Ontario has raised its minimum wage 
for general industry by 30 per cent and 
has put into effect a new Employment 
Standards Act. The new minimum for 
general industry will be $1.30 an hour, up 
from $1. The new rate in the construction 
industry will be $1.55. The present rate is 
$1.25. The new minimums are expected 
to effect about 190,000 workers, most of 
whom are not in unions and have little 
bargaining power. 

Announcing the new rates, Labour 
Minister Dalton Bales said that they will 
restore the Ontario minimum to the rela- 
tionship it held with the cost of living and 
wages when it was first established in 
1963. Since then, the cost of living has 
gone up 15 per cent and wages up 29 per 
cent on the average, he said. 

The new Employment Standards Act 
includes all the benefits available to 
workers under present legislation, plus 
new provisions. The Act calls for time 
and a half premium pay for overtime 
beyond 48 hours iri a week; equal pay for 
men and women doing the same work, 
and time and a half for work done on the 
seven statutory holidays. The Ontario 
Human Rights Code has a provision for 
equal pay for equal work that the Depart- 
ment can now enforce. 

The new Act will also empower the 
Department of Labour to collect unpaid 
wages for employees up to a total claim of 
$1,000. Some special provisions are in- 
cluded to meet the exception needs of 
some industries. These include: averaging 
of hours for computation of overtime in 
continuous shift operations; substitution 
of other days for statutory holidays; and 
exemption from the hours of work and 
overtime pay provisions of the new Act 
for persons in supervisory and managerial 
positions. 

In a study of wages, hours and over- 
time pay released earlier this year in 
Ontario, it was shown that more than 
half of the 76,778 employees in hotels and 
restaurants earn less than $1.25 an hour. 
The survey also disclosed wide variations 
in wage levels between men and women. 
The new Act does not apply to general 
farming, but the minimum wage rates 
and vacation-with-pay protection have 
been extended to a variety of horticul- 
tural, veterinarian and agricultural ser- 
vices. Industries under federal govern- 
ment jurisdiction, such as banks, air- 
lines and railways, are not covered by 
the Act. 


Job mobility of the 
disadvantaged studied 


Job mobility for the disadvantaged can 
be provided by government agencies, 
SayS a report on manpower development 
from the W.E. Upjohn Institute for Em- 
ployment Research, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The report, Toward Greater Industry and 
Government Involvement in Manpower 
Development, proposed that government 
agencies in the United States at the local, 
state and federal level become ‘‘employers 
of initial opportunity.” 

Because thousands of government em- 
ployees leave each year for private enter- 
prise after obtaining skills and know- 
ledge, the report suggested that the same 
could be done for disadvantaged indi- 
viduals. There is hardly a job in the 
private sector, other than jobs on produc- 
tion assembly lines, that is not performed 
in government service, the study reported. 
So, mobility for the disadvantaged could 
be provided by means of a massive train- 
ing and education program in such jobs 
as trainee painters, printers, clerks, 
typists, computer operators and elec- 
tricians. The report cites the prohibitive 
costs to private industry in training such 
people, and says that the private sector 
cannot mount a program of sufficient 
magnitude to meet their problems. 

“It behooves government agencies at 
all levels to conduct research, educational, 
and training programs in the same way 
that employers in the private sector of 
our economy are being asked to do. As 
soon as these trainees have developed 
skills and obtained the knowledge neces- 
sary to make them competitive in the job 
market, they should be provided the 
option to leave government for industry 
and business or to take civil service 
examinations in the field for which they 
have been trained.” 

The report goes on to say that such 
people would be desirable and needed 
employees because they have experience, 
and they would not be considered dis- 
advantaged when they were looking for 
work. The study was done by two staff 
members of the Upjohn Institute, Samuel 
Burt and Herbert Striner. Copies of the 
report are available free from the Insti- 
tute at 300 South Westnedge Avenue, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, 49007. 


Newfoundland renames 
labour department 


Bill 88, an Act respecting the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Industrial Rela- 
tions in Newfoundland, was given Royal 
Assent on May 23. The Act replaces the 
Department of Labour by the Department 
of Manpower and Industrial Relations. 
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The head of a family of five should 
make at least $1,687 a year to provide 
adequately for his family, Dr. Royal 
Meeker, Chief of the Labor Statistics 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, told the American Public Health 
Association at a meeting reported in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for January 1919. 

Dr. Meeker said that the average work- 
ing family received far less than this 
amount and was compelled to adopt a 
much lower standard of living, resulting 
in poor health caused by insufficient diet, 
inadequate clothing and the lack of 
proper medical care. He told the Associa- 
tion’s convention in Chicago that there 
was abundant proof that the disease rate 
increases as wages decrease, and de- 
creases as wages rise. He advocated not 
only a higher living wage, but also com- 
pulsory general state social insurance 
against sickness, invalidism, unemploy- 
ment, maternity costs and old age. 

The weekly cost of 29 staple foods for a 
family of five in Canada averaged 


50 Years Ago 


In the Labour Gazette, January 1919 


Dining car employees dreamed of two-week vacations, 
Saskatchewan women received a minimum wage, and the 
ideal average income for a family of five was $1,687 a year. 
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$13.63 in mid-December 1918, com- 
pared with $13.49 in November, $12.24 
in December 1917, and $7.95 in December 
1914. Higher prices for potatoes, eggs, 
butter, and cheese accounted for the rise, 
but there was a decline in the price of 
meats, beans and evaporated apples. 

A government Bill to provide for a 
minimum wage for women in certain 
kinds of employment was to be intro- 
duced at the January session of the 
Saskatchewan legislature, and it was 
assumed that the main principles of the 
Bill would receive the general support of 
the Opposition. 

The first minimum wage legislation 
enacted in Canada was contained in the 
Alberta Factory Act, 1917, a section that 
fixed a minimum wage of $1.50 per shift 
for all employees except apprentices. 
Manitoba and British Columbia were next 
to enact Minimum Wage Acts in 1918. 
The legislation in each case provided that 
a Board should be constituted with power 
to fix minimum wages for female em- 
ployees. In Manitoba, the minimum 
weekly wage for unskilled women workers 


varied from $10 to $11. The minimum 
wage for skilled women was $12 a week. 

Two weeks holiday with pay was still 
a dream for dining car employees of the 
Canadian Northern Railways in October 
1918. A three-man Board of Conciliation 
vetoed the request and was backed up by 
a five-man Board of Appeal. The dining 
car employees did not have much luck, 
either, in getting serious recognition for 
their union, the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees. The appeal board 
could not pass an opinion because the 
Board of Conciliation was still debating it. 
The appeal board did, however, justify 
the employees’ claims for longer layover, 
and strongly recommended that the 
company take steps to improve conditions 
as soon as practicable. Higher wages were 
also supported, and these were retro- 
active to May 1, 1918. 

When Canadian Johnnies came march- 
ing home again, many of them traded 
their guns for pitchforks. According to an 
analysis made by the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, over 
105,000 of the 230,000 members of the 
overseas forces who had filled in regis- 
tration cards expressed a definite wish to 
farm in Canada after the war. More than 
25,000 men said they would like to settle 
in Ontario, 23,000 chose Alberta, and 
15,000 expressed the wish to live in 
British Columbia. The Soldiers’ Settle- 
ment Act, 1917, provided 160 acres of 
free land, and loans amounting to a 
maximum of $2,500 at an interest rate of 
5 per cent-a wear: 


A Quebec millwright discovered that 
the company for which he worked was not 
liable for injuries sustained on the job if 
he made more than $1,000 a year. The 
Superior Court at Trois-Rivieéres had 
awarded damages, but an appeal present- 
ed before the Court of King’s Bench 
brought out that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law of Quebec was applicable 
only to employees receiving not more 
than $1,000 a year. 

The plaintiff apparently was earning 
$3.50 a day, but had been to work for 
only two and a half months, for which he 
had received $230.38. To estimate his 
yearly average, the Court took the average 
wages of 15 other millwrights in the same 
category who were paid from 25 cents to 
45 cents an hour, and divided their wages 
by the total hours worked. The result 
showed an average rate of 39.08 cents an 
hour. Multiplying this by the number of 
working hours in nine and a half months, 
and adding the sum to the $230.38 earned 
by the plaintiff, the result was a total of 
$1,144.19, which the Court considered as 
representative of the plaintiff’s salary. 
The judgment of the Superior Court was 
therefore annulled and the action was 
dismissed with costs of the two Courts. 
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Legal 
Decisions 
Affecting 

Labour 


The Ontario High Court has 
declared invalid a merger 
agreement between __ the 
International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers 
and the United Steelworkers 


of America. 


Legislation Branch 


Mr. Justice King of the Ontario High 
Court decided in a judgment on May 9, 
1968 that, in the absence of constitutional 


authorization, an unincorporated associa- 


tion such as a trade union cannot ter- 
minate its existence and transfer its 
property and membership to merge with 
another union without a vote of its mem- 
bers that is unanimous or nearly unan- 
imous in approval of the merger. 

He decided also that a trusteeship im- 
posed on a local union Without a prior 
hearing was void and of no effect. 


Canadian Mine Mill Constitution 


Until 1955, the Canadian locals of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers received their charters 
from international headquarters in the 
United States. One of the Canadian locals 
that received its charter in this way was 
Mine, Mill Local 598. 

When the 50th Convention of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers was held in 1955, a 
provision was adopted recognizing that 
the union in Canada had ‘‘distinct and 
separate national aspirations’? and was 
“concerned with distinct and separate 
national problems.’’ The provision de- 
clared that: 

The Local Unions in Canada shall 
have the right and duty to establish a 
constitution for the government of the 
International Union in Canada and 
shall elect an Executive Board in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of such 
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constitution. All Local Unions in Can- 

ada shall be a part of and shall be bound 

by the provisions of the said Canadian 

Constitution. ... 

The action taken by the 50th Convention 
was confirmed by a referendum among the 
membership. 

A constituent convention of the Cana- 
dian membership was held in 1955, and a 
Canadian constitution of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers, binding on the membership in 
Canada, was adopted. The constitution 
was confirmed by referendum. 


Merger with Steelworkers 


A merger agreement was reached _ be- 
tween the Mine, Mill union in Canada and 
the United Steelworkers of America in 
April 1967. The effect of this merger was 
stated in Art. IV of the agreement: 

As of July 1, 1967, Mine, Mill shall 
be merged with the Steelworkers and 
the separate existence of Mine, Mill in 
Canada shall be terminated except that 
the Executive Board shall thereafter 
remain in existence and the officers 
shall thereafter remain in office only for 
any purpose incidental and necessary 
to carry out this agreement or to deal 
with property, certification, collective 
bargaining, or other rights of Mine, Mill 
pursuant to this agreement including 
the power, right, privilege and authority 
to execute and deliver or to cause to 
be executed and delivered any deed, 
document or other instrument, or to 
take any other action necessary for such 
purpose. 

As of July 1, 1967, all of Mine, Mill’s 
property both real and personal of 
whatsoever nature and wheresoever 
situate either held by it in trust or 
otherwise or over which it has any 
power of appointment, or in which it 
has any interest, legal or equitable and 
all powers, privileges and rights which 
are now or may hereafter be vested in 
Mine, Mull or in the Secretary-Treasurer 
of. Mine, Mil as its trustee, shall be 
transferred to and vested in the Steel- 
workers. The Steelworkers shall there- 
upon assume and become liable for all 
of Mine, Mill debts and other obliga- 
tions as if incurred by it.... 

Art. III of the merger agreement 
outlined parallel effects on the locals of 
the Mine, Mill union in Canada: 

As of July 1, 1967, without charter 
fees or any other precondition, the 
Steelworkers shall issue charters to all 
existing Mine, Mill Local Unions (as 
then constituted) in Canada to replace 
and supercede the charters theretofore 
issued to them by Mine, Mill. All mem- 
bers of all such Local Unions shall 
thereupon be deemed, for all purposes, 
to be members of the Steelworkers. 

The Local Unions chartered pursuant 


to [the paragraph above] shall be 

governed in all respects by the Steel- 

workers’ Constitution, its Bylaws for 

Local Unions, its Local Union Elec- 

tions Manual, and its policies... [with 

certain exceptions not relevant here]. . . 

Nothing in this agreement shall im- 
pair the right, title, or interest, of any 
Local Union of Mine, Mill in its books, 
records, monies, assets, and property 
as of June 30, 1967, or affect any of its 
obligations arising as of or prior to 
June 30, 1967, under the Mine, Mill 
Constitution or otherwise. Such right, 
title, interest, and obligations shall 
continue, upon the chartering of the 
Local Union as of July 1, 1967, subject 
to the provisions of the Steelworkers’ 
Constitution, standard bylaws, and 
policies relating to Local Unions. 
Authorization for the merger had al- 

ready been obtained within the Steel- 
workers’ union: first, from its Thirteenth 
Constitutional Convention on Sept. 21, 
1966, and second, from its International 
Executive Board on April 27, 1967. The 
terms of agreement were subject to rati- 
fication by the Steelworkers’ International 
Exeeutive Board. 

The authorization procedure within the 
Mine, Mill union was described in Art. I 
of the merger agreement: 

On behalf of Mine, Mill, this agree- 
ment is subject to ratification, first by a 
special convention to be held during the 
month of June, 1967, and then by a 
referendum among its members in good 
standing to be held as soon as practic- 
able thereafter. 

Art. I continued with the provision that: 

If this agreement is ratified by the 
aforesaid International Executive Board 
[of the Steelworkers], special convention 
and referendum, it shall become effec- 
tive as of July 1, 1967, but if the afore- 
said International Executive Board, 
special convention or referendum fails 
to ratify it, it shall be null and void 
and of no effect. 


Claims of Local 598 


As a result of the execution of the 
merger agreement, members of Mine, 
Mill Local 598 brought a representative 
action before the Ontario High Court of 
Justice. Local 598 made two claims against 
the members (other than of Local 598) of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers in Canada and the 
United Steelworkers of America: 


e Local 598 sought a court declaration 
that the merger agreement executed in 
April, 1967, was ultra vires the Mine, Mill 
union; alternatively, it sought a declara- 
tion that the merger agreement was not 
binding on Local 598. 

e The Canadian president of the Mine, 
Mill union had replaced the officers of 
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Local 598 by imposing an administration 
(trusteeship) on the local in August 1967. 
Local 598 therefore sought a declaration 
that the administration was void and of 
no effect. 


Merger Invalid 


Mr. Justice King first examined the 
Canadian Mine, Mill constitution. Having 
found that the Mine, Mill membership in 
Canada and the Mine, Mill local unions 
in Canada either came into existence or 
continued in existence by virtue of the 
Canadian constitution in 1955, he went 
on to say: 

While the Canadian Constitution 
stands, it governs the operations of the 
[Mine, Mill] Union and of Local 598 
Mine, Mill and of all the other Mine, 
Mill Local Unions in Canada.... For 
example, Local 598 Mine, Mill with its 
strike fund and other funds and in- 
vestments, with its union halls and 
other properties and with its bargaining 
rights and other rights and assets is 
secured by the Canadian Constitution 
in its right to hold and use these pro- 
perties which it has acquired and to 
exercise its powers in accordance with 
that Constitution. 

It was on the strength of the Canadian 
Mine, Mill constitution that the members 
in Canada petitioned for local union 
charters and that local unions already 
established in Canada continued as local 
unions; moreover, Mr. Justice King said 
that the members of these local unions 
and the local unions themselves consti- 
tuted the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers in Canada by 
virtue of the Canadian constitution. 

After the adoption of the Canadian 
constitution by the constituent conven- 
tion and the referendum, it became im- 
possible for a Mine, Mill local union to 
be formed in Canada except under this 
constitution. It became equally impossible 
for a Mine, Mill local union already 
established in Canada before the adoption 
of the Canadian constitution — such as 
Mine, Mill Local 598 — to continue in 
existence as a Mine, Mill local in Canada 
except under this same Canadian consti- 
tution. 

To enter the merger agreement with the 
Steelworkers, Mr. Justice King found, 
would mean the end of the Mine, Mill 
union in Canada and, as well, the end of 
Mine, Mill Local 598. To enter the merger 
agreement would also mean that the prop- 
erty of Local 598 would be used, not in 
accordance with the Canadian constitu- 
tion, but in accordance with the wishes 
of the majority without consideration for 
the wishes of the minority. The Canadian 
constitution does not empower the Mine, 
Mill union to enter into any such merger 
agreement. 

It was pointed out that the Canadian 
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constitution does contain provisions 
whereby it may be amended. The question 
was therefore raised by Mr. Justice King: 
“Should this Constitution have been first 
amended by following the steps to be 
taken which would lead to an amendment 
to the Constitution permitting merger 
with another union or at least an amend- 
ment limited to merger with the Steel- 
workers as proposed ?” 

Mine, Mill Local 598 maintained that 
the Canadian constitution should have 
been amended before merger with the 
Steelworkers was even considered, much 
less carried out. This position had been 
made known at the Special Merger Con- 
vention of the Mine, Mill union in 
Canada that was held in June 1967. 

Those favouring the merger took the 
position that it was not necessary to 
amend the constitution in order to em- 
power the Mine, Mill union to enter a 
merger agreement, provided that the 
wishes of those governed by the Canadian 
constitution were determined in a manner 
analogous to that provided in the consti- 
tution for determining the wishes of those 
in favour or opposed to an amendment to 
the Canadian constitution. It was sub- 
mitted that the decision to enter the 
merger agreement was arrived at by 
following as closely as possible the pro- 
visions in the Canadian Mine, Mill con- 
stitution dealing with the procedure for 
determining whether or not the constitu- 
tion should be amended in some particu- 
lar manner. 

The referendum provided for in Art. I 
of the merger agreement had been held in 
August 1967. The vote throughout the 
full membership of the Mine, Mill union 
in Canada was: 5,122 for the merger, 
2,522 against. The majority of those who 
voted in Mine, Mill Local 598 was op- 
posed to the merger. 

Mr. Justice King sought to determine 
whether, in the absence of a constitu- 
tional provision, an unincorporated as- 
sociation such as a trade union can termi- 
nate its existence and transfer its property 
and membership without a vote of its 
members that is unanimous or nearly 
unanimous in its approval of such an 
action. He found ‘“‘a clear statement of 
the law” in the case of Re International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited; 
Shedden v. Kopinak (L. G. 1950, p. 223). 
In that case it was said: 

While it is true that in all internal 
affairs, that is, in action taken within 
the boundaries of the rules and regula- 
tions which govern the conduct of an 
association, and always subject to 
those rules and regulations, a majority 
of the members can control and guide 
the fate of the minority under the 
authorities, that principle does not 
apply where the group or association is 
going outside of its powers by seeking 


to bring an end to its existence or to 

sever the cord through which it derives 

its being. Attempts of that sort are to 

be found in Vick y. Toivonen (1913) 

4 O.W.N. 1542, 24 O.W.R. 802, 12 

D.L.R. 299, and Equity Lodge No. 11, 

Provincial Workmen’s Association et al., 

v. McDonald et al. (1910) 8 E.L.R. 421, 

which indicate that in the absence of 

some provision to the contrary, for an 
association such as was there deait 

with, and such as that with which I 

seem to be concerned, the entire mem- 

bership must be in favour of the move 
before it can be validly enforced... 

In Shedden v. Kopinak it was concluded 
that a mere majority was not sufficient to 
allow a local union to disassociate itself 
from its parent body in order to incor- 
porate itself into another union. If this 
were so in those circumstances, it seemed 
to Mr. Justice King that more than a 
mere majority would be required in the 
case at bar. Continuing along this line of 
reasoning, he said that it would seem that 
a majority of members of an unincorpor- 
ated voluntary association such as a trade 
union cannot divert the property of the 
association from the purposes that had 
been proclaimed in its charter and consti- 
tution against the wishes of a minority of 
members. Mr. Justice King was of the 
opinion that almost complete unanimity 
on the part of the members would be re- 
quired to enable the Mine, Mill union in 
Canada to enter a merger agreement when, 
as in this case, there was no constitu- 
tional provision authorizing it to do so. 

Far from unanimity or almost com- 
plete unanimity, there was in the refer- 
endum vote almost one third of the Mine, 
Mill membership in Canada that was 
opposed to the merger with the Steel- 
workers. In conclusion, Mr. Justice King 
said: 

Instead of amending the Constitution 
to provide for the merger, it was thought 
sufficient to deal with the merger di- 
rectly in a manner analogous to that 
required to effect an amendment to the 
Constitution. This, in my opinion. is 
not sufficient. 

In my opinion, before entering into 
the merger agreement, the Canadian 
Constitution should first have been 
amended to empower the [Mine, Mill] 
Union to enter into a merger agreement. 
This is not just a matter of idle words. 
When an amendment to the Canadian 
Constitution to permit merger was be- 
ing considered, there would have been 
an Opportunity to consider provisions 
to protect the rights of the minority 
opposed to the merger. It might well be 
that the result eventually would have 
been a merger with the Steelworkers, 
but it is unlikely that had the Constitu- 
tion been first amended, such merger 
would have taken place without consi- 
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deration being given to the rights of 
that minority which was opposed to the 
merger. The failure under the circum- 
stances to first amend the Canadian 
Constitution to permit the [Mine, Mill] 
Union to enter a merger agreement 
with the Steelworkers renders the mer- 
ger invalid. 


Trusteeship Void 


The second claim of Local 598 — that 
the administration imposed by the Cana- 
dian Mine, Mill president upon Mine, 
Mill Local 598 was void and of no effect — 
was then considered by the Court. 

Mr. Justice King found that the Cana- 
dian Mirie, Mill president had been given 
under the Canadian constitution the power 
to place a local union under administra- 
tion for causes set out in the constitution. 
The president actively promoted the mer- 
ger while Local 598 opposed it. The mem- 
bers of Local 598 considered themselves 
wholly loyal to their local and to the 
Mine, Mill union; they were anxious to 
see them continue. Local 598’s actions 
were designed to prevent the Mine, Mill 
union in Canada from passing out of 
existence if a majority of the membership 
voted in favour of the merger agreement 


at the referendum held on August 3, 1967. 


On the same day, the Canadian president 
sent to a number of officers of Local 598 


a telegram stating that they had forfeited 
their right and title to hold office in Local 


598, and that an administrator had been 
appointed. This was done without stating 


any charges. The telegram stated that 
formal notification, including details of 
charges, would follow by letter. In the 
telegram, the officers were told that they 
were entitled to a speedy hearing on re- 
quest to the National Office of the Mine, 
Mill union. 

The question that arose was whether 
the president could remove from office any 
elected officer of a local union before such 
elected officer had been given a chance to 
answer whatever charge there may have 
been against him. In Kennedy vy. Gillis 
(L.G. 1962, p. 222), an earlier case affect- 


ing the Mine, Mill union and Local 598, 


no charge had been made against the local 
union officers, and they had not been 
given an opportunity to be heard. The 
Court had held in Kennedy vy. Gillis that 
that dismissal of the local officers and the 
appointment of an administrator was in- 
valid. Following this case, the Mine, Mill 
union amended Art. 19, Sec. 10 of the 
Canadian constitution to provide that: 
Any Local Union, for which an ad- 
ministrator is appointed, and any elected 
Officer or any Executive Board Member 
of The Union, who shall have forfeited 
the right to his office, upon the declara- 
tion of the President, as provided in 
this article, shall have the right to a 
speedy hearing upon request therefore. 
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Mr. Justice King said that this amend- 
ment to the Canadian Mine, Mill consti- 
tution did not correct the defect that had 
existed in Sec. 10 up to the time of Kennedy 
v. Gillis; there still was no right to a 
hearing prior to the exercise of the presi- 
dent’s power to appoint an administrator. 
“In my opinion,” the judge said, “such a 
constitutional provision is invalid. It is 
against public policy.” 

The problem of whether the officers of 
Local 598 must exhaust all their rights to 
trial under the Canadian Mine, Mill con- 
stitution before resorting to the Courts 
was also examined by Mr. Justice King. 
As was said in the case of Bimson y. 
Johnston (L.G. 1958, p. 73), the real 
ground upon which the Courts sometimes 
insist on the exhaustion of remedies by 
way of appeal within a union is that there 
exists adequate and proper provision for 
appeal within the union. In the case at 
bar, it was held that adequate remedies 
did not exist, particularly under the con- 
fusing circumstances existing when there 
was to be a referendum vote regarding a 
merger agreement. Mr. Justice King said 
further: 

It was not long after the referendum 
vote was held on August 3rd, 1967, 
until there was no National Office to 
which a request for a speedy trial could 
be addressed. The de facto organization 
of the [Mine, Mill] Union ceased to 
exist during the remainder of August 
1967. Under the: circumstances, there 
was the practical difficulty of making 
use of the remedies for speedy trial and 
appeal under the Canadian Constitu- 
tion. There appeared to be no analogous 
provision in the Steelworkers Constitu- 
tion whereby a local elected officer 
declared to have forfeited his office 
could request a speedy trial or any other 
kind of trial after he had, as it were, 
been condemned unheard. 

Because of lack of provision for a 
hearing before action may be taken by 
the Canadian Mine, Mill president, and 
because of the inadequate remedies by 
way of internal appeal, it was concluded 
that Local 598 was entitled to relief in 
their second claim. 


Decision of the Court 


A declaration was granted that the | 


merger agreement between the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers and the United Steelworkers of 
America was not binding on Mine, Mill 
Local 598, and that the merger agreement 
itself was ultra vires the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

Further, a declaration was granted that 
the administration imposed on Mine, Mill 
Local 598 in August 1967 was void and 
of no effect. Astgen et al. v. Smith et al., 
68 CLLC, para. 14,118; (1968) 69 DLR 
(2d), Part 7, p. 545. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Continued from page 14 


occupations develop suddenly.” One of 
the problems that gets in the way of 
further training, he said, is that workers 
with seniority and pension rights are re- 
luctant to sacrifice these rights for train- 
ing. Employers must be persuaded to give 
a man time off with pay to let him go 
back to school. 

Although a total of 294,000 adults in 
the labour force were trained last year 
under federal government programs, this 
only represented 0.7 per cent of the 
labour force being trained at any one time, 
the speaker pointed out. In Sweden, | per 
cent of the labour force is in training at 
any given time, and the country is cur- 
rently aiming at a target of 2 per cent. 

Management also has its problems 
with education, according to Dr. Ernest 
Dale, Professor at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Dale said that business 
schools emphasize the maxim that if a 
student studies management, he can man- 
age anything. This concept is a real threat, 
the speaker claimed, for if you don’t know 
what you are managing, you can’t manage. 
‘‘When you look at the chief executives 
who have failed in recent years, almost 
always you will find that they didn’t know 
what they were managing.’”’ Manage- 
ment’s responsibilities should extend not 
only to shareholders, but also to em- 
ployees, customers and government, Dr. 
Dale observed, but no one has figured out 
how to integrate these social responsibil- 
ities with the objective of increased profit- 
ability. 

The speaker remarked that there were 
great differences in the earnings of com- 
panies in any one particular industry, and 
he blamed this situation on the following 
shortcomings of management: 


e confusion of management’s objec- 
tives; 

e decline of entrepreneurship (‘big 
business makes more and more mistakes 
—remember the Edsel!’’); 

e rising proportion of administrative 
expenses to sales; 

e lack of communication between top 
management, workers and the public; 

e lack of customer service; 

e failure to take responsibility for mis- 
takes; and 

e use of U.S. Department of Defense 
techniques (‘too often the department 
uses a computer, when it should use a 
paper and pencil’’). 

The greatest threat to management, 
Dr. Dale said in closing, is the rise of the 
management “‘expert’’ and the decline of 
the general manager. “‘All the expert can 
do is to advise in his field of expertise. He 
doesn’t know all the factors.” 
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Certification 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during October. It 
granted eight applications for certifica- 
tion, rejected three, and ordered three re- 
presentation votes. During the month, the 
Board received fourteen applications for 
certification and allowed the withdrawal 
of three. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 564 and Local 925, on behalf of a 
unit of personnel of Cassiar Asbestos 
Corporation Limited, Toronto, Ont., em- 
ployed in the Yukon Territory, including 
mining, milling, cookhouse and bunk- 
house employees at the Company’s Clinton 
Mine, and employees in its Transport 
Division (L. G., March 1968, p. 342). The 
Beverage Dispensers & Culinary Workers 
Union, Local 835, Hotel, Motel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union had intervened. 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 91, General 
Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 880, and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 
106, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers, mechanics and labourers em- 
ployed by Tank Truck Transport Limited, 
Rexdale, Ont. (L. G., Nov. 1968, p. 649). 
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Before the CLRB 


The International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, had 
intervened as the previous bargaining 
agent of the employees affected. 

3. International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation,.Local 1953, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Newfoundland Steam- 
ships (1965) Limited, Furness, Withy & 
Company Limited, Eastern Terminals 
Limited, and A. Harvey and Company 
Limited, was) “represented ~ “by “thes2St: 
John’s Shipping Association Limited, St. 
John’s, Nfld. (L. G., Oct. 1968, p. 596). 

4. Cartage and Miscellaneous Em- 
ployees Union, Local 931, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of West- 
mount Moving and Warehousing Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. (L. G., Oct. 1968, p. 596). 

5. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 213, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Black Knight Tele- 
vision Company Limited, Kelowna, B.C. 
(L. G., Nov. 1968, p. 649). 

6. Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
Masons’ International Association of the 
United States and Canada, Local 919, on 
behalf of a unit of cement masons em- 
ployed by General Enterprises Limited, 
Whitehorse, Y.T. (L.G., Nov. 1968, p. 
649). 

7. Office and Technical Employees 
Union, Local 15, Office and Professional 
Employees’ International Union, on be- 


half of a unit of office personnel employed 
at the terminals of Canadian Fieightways 


Limited, Calgary, Alta., but not including | 


personnel employed in the Calgary 
General Office (L. G., Nov. 1968, p. 649). 
A. G. Martin, et al., B. W. McCool, et 
al., and Thomas H. King, employees of 
the company, had intervened. 

8. Seafarers’ 
Canada on behalf of a unit of deckhands 
employed aboard the tow boats of Che- 


mainus Towing Co. Ltd., Duncan, B.C. | 


(l..G., Dec: 1968;\p ef 10). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. RCA Victor Employees’ Association, 
applicant, and RCA Victor Company 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., respondent (L. G., 
July 1968, p. 411) (Reasons for Judgment 
issued). 

2. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 213, applicant, and 
Mainland Cable Services Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., respondent (L.G., Nov. 
1968, p. 649). The application was re- 
jected because the Board did not con- 
sider that it had jurisdiction in the matter. 

3. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 213, applicant, and 
Fred Welsh Antenna Systems Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent (L. G., Nov. 
1968, p. 649). The application was re- 
jected because the Board did not con- 
sider that it had jurisdiction in the matter. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 213, applicant, and 
North West Community Video Limited, 
North Vancouver, B.C., respondent, and 
Jan Mensink, et al., interveners (L. G., 
Nov. 1968, p. 649). (Returning Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 

2. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, 
applicant, and Carryore, Limited, Mont- 
real, Que., respondent (L. G., Nov. 1968, 
p. 649). The Board directed that the 
voting unit consist of licensed engineers 
on board the S.S. Carol Lake, SS. 
Menihek Lake, S.S. Lake Winnipeg and 
M.V. Lake Manitoba (Returning Officer: 
G. R. Doucet). 

3. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, applicant, and M & B Enter- 
prises Ltd., Regina, Sask., respondent 
(L.G., Nov. 1968, p. 649) (Returning 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Association of Machi- 
nists and Aerospace Workers on behalf 
of a unit of flight attendant personnel em- 
ployed by Nordair Ltd., Dorval, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

2. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Fast 
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International Union of | 


: 
: 


Freight Service Ltd., North Burnaby, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. 
Cameron) (See also Item 3, Applications 
for Certification Withdrawn, below). 

3. Victory Lodge No. 1188, Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of a unit of 
restaurant personnel employed at Argen- 
tia, Nfid., by Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, Que. (Investigating Of- 
ficer: W. J. Gillies). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of employees of The Alberta 
Government Telephones Commission, 
Edmonton, Alta., employed at Radio 
Station CKUA (Investigating Officer: 
C. M. Gilmour). 

5. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, and General Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local 979, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of drivers 


| and other employees of Sasko Terminals 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. (Investigating Officer: 


; 
/ 
) 
' 


A. E. Koppel). 


y 


6. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, and General Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local 979, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of drivers 


and other employees of Buffalo Express 
Lines Limited, Regina, Sask. (Investiga- 
ting Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

7. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, and General Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local 979, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of drivers 
and other employees of Industrial Car- 
riers Ltd., Regina, Sask. (Investigating 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

8. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, and General Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local 979, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of drivers 
and other employees of Western Express- 
ways Ltd., Regina, Sask. (Investigating 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

9. Federal Union 23736, Canadian 
Labour Congress, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., employed in its Grain 
Elevator Division, Goderich, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

10. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 
Local P1145, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Red Deer Seed Co. Ltd., Red 
Deer, Alta. (Investigating Officer: D. H. 
Cameron) (Replaces Item 2, Applica- 
tions for Certification Withdrawn, below). 

11. United Steelworkers of America 
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on behalf of a unit of crew clerks em- 
ployed by the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 

12. United Steelworkers of America 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Louis 
Dreyfus (Canada) Limited, Port Cartier, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet) 
(Replaces Item 1, Applications for Certi- 
fication Withdrawn, below). 

13. Office and Professional Employees’ 
International Union, Local 265, on be- 
half of a unit of employees of J. C. 
Malone & Company (1959) Limited, 
Trois-Riviéres, Que. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: S. T. Payne). 

14. International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers, Lodge 359, 
on behalf of a unit of welders employed 
by Whitehorse Welding, Whitehorse, Y.T. 
(Investigating Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. United Steelworkers of America, 


applicant, and Louis Dreyfus (Canada) 
Limited, Port Cartier, Que., respondent 
(L. G., Dec. 1968, p. 710) (See also re- 
placement in Item 12, Applications for 
Certification Received, above). 

2. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 
Local P1145, applicant, and Red Deer 
Seed Co. Ltd., Red Deer, Alta., respond- 
ent (L. G., Dec. 1968, p. 710) (See also 
replacement in Item 10, Applications for 
Certification Received, above). 

3. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, appli- 
cant, and Fast Freight Service Ltd., 
North Burnaby, B.C., respondent (See 
also Item 2, Applications for Certifica- 
tion Received, above). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 


1. British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion, Montreal, Que., and Lodge 2343, 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

2. Smeed’s Moving and Storage Limit- 
ed, Regina, Sask., and Local 395, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 

3. Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

4. New Brunswick Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited (CHSJ-TV), and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 

5. The North Fraser Harbour Com- 


Before the Minister of Labour 


missioners, Vancouver, B.C., and Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

6. National Harbours Board (adminis- 
trative staff, Port of Quebec), and the 
Public Service Alliance of Canada (Con- 
ciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 

7. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver International Airport (pur- 
suant to Article 11 of the collective agree- 
ment concerning rates of compensation, 
rules, and working conditions that will 
apply to the Boeing 737 Aircraft, and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

8. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., and 
Lodge 767, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (em- 
ployees of the mechanical, clerical and 
catering departments, and licensed and 
unlicensed personnel on the M.V. IJn- 
land) (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

9. H. M. Trimble and Sons Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., and the Professional 
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Transport Workers’ Union of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

10. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver International Airport (Print- 
ing Department), and Lodge 764, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
Ds. Lysoe). 

11. Anvil Mining Corporation Limited, 
Whitehorse, Y.T., and Local 1051, United 
Steelworkers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

12. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Mine and Quirke Mine), Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and Local 796, International Union 
of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: K. Hulse). 

13. McKee Moving and Storage Com- 
pany Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., and Local 
395, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
A. E. Koppel). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion, and Lodge 2343, International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet) (See Item 1 above). 

2. Camirand Cartage Limited, Ville St. 
Pierre, Que., and Local 931, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) 


(L. G., Dec. 1968, p. 711). 

3. Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, NWT, and Local 803, 
United Steelworkers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. M. Gilmour) (L. G., 
Dec. 1968, p. 711). 

4, Detroit and Canada Tunnel Cor- 
poration, and Local 195, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aerospace 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
Fisher) (L. G., Nov. 1968, p. 650). 

5. Eastern Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Sydney Mines, N.S., and Local 
2096, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. 
T. Cochrane) (L. G., Nov. 1968, p. 650). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Air Canada, Montreal, Que., and 
Canadian Air Line Employees’ Associa- 
tion (L. G., Oct. 1968, p. 596). 

2. Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Lim- 
ited, Winnipeg, Man., and Local 520, 
United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers (L. G., Nov. 1968, p. 650). 

3. Maple Leaf Mills Limited, St. Boni- 
face, Man., and Local 534, United Pack- 
inghouse, Food and Allied Workers 
(L. G., Dec. 1968, p. 711). 

4. Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and the Association of Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada (L. G., 
Oct. 1968, p. 596). 

5. Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are provided by the 
Minister of Labour through the Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration Branch. The Employee Representation Branch 
acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in matters under the Act involving the 
Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act came into force on September 1, 1948. It revoked 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and repealed 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which had 
been in force from 1907 until superseded by the War- 
time Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and certif- 
icates given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board are continued in force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdic- 
tion, i.e., navigation, shipping, interprovincial railways, 
canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations, and works de- 
clared by Parliament to be for the general advantage 
of Canada or two or more of its provinces. Addition- 
ally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legislation for appli- 
cation to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the fed- 
eral Government for the administration of such legis- 
lation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the admin- 
istration of the Act and is directly responsible for the 
appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation 
boards, and Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated or that a 
party has failed to bargain collectively, and for con- 
trolling applications for consent to prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is established 
under the Act as successor to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board to administer provisions concerning: 
the certification of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions — for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments — that fix a procedure for the final settlement 
of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 
such agreements; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the Minister that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable 
effort to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, the Regulations made under the Act, 
and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act are reported here under two 
headings: 1. Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board; and 2. 
Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before the Min- 
ister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of 
Labour are stationed at Vancouver, Winnipeg, To- 
ronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, 
Alberta and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern On- 
tario; officers resident in Toronto confine their activ- 
ities to Ontario; officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec; and officers resident in Fred- 
ericton, Halifax and St. John’s represent the Depart- 
ment in the Atlantic Provinces. The headquarters of 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch and the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch are in Ottawa. 


tion, and Canadian Wire Service Guild, 
Local 213, American Newspaper Guild 
(L. G., Nov. 1968, p. 650). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in September to 
deal with a dispute between Empire 
Freightways Ltd, Winnipeg, and Locals 
395 and 979, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (L.G., Dec. 
1968, p. 711) was fully constituted in 
October with the appointment of R. A. 
Gallagher, Q.C., Winnipeg, as chairman. 
Mr. Gallagher was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee R. H. McKercher, 
Q.C., Saskatoon, and union nominee 
Arthur Coulter, Winnipeg. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Air Canada, 
Montreal, and the Canadian Air Line 
Employees’ Association (see above) was 
fully constituted in October with the ap- 
pointment of His Honour Judge René 
Lippé, Montreal, as chairman. Judge 
Lippé was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, company 
nominee H. McD. Sparks, Montreal, and 
union nominee Douglas M. _ Fisher, 
Stittsville, Ont. 


Conciliation Boards not Appointed 


Bolduc Explosives Transport Limited, 
North Bay, Ont., and Locals 938 and 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
Fisher) (L. G., Nov. 1968, p. 650). 


Strike Action 


Bolduc Explosives Transport Limited, 
North Bay, Ont., and Locals 938 and 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (strike commenced October 
27; Minister decided against appointing 
a Conciliation Board on October 3) (See 
above). 


Strike Terminated 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Port Col- 
borne, Ont., and United Packinghouse, 
Food and Allied Workers (plant em- 
ployees and office group) (strike termi- 
nated October 15). Conciliation Officer 
T. B. McRae held several mediation 
sessions and kept in touch with the parties 
throughout the duration of the strike 
(L. G., July 1968, p. 413). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
administrative services of the Minister of Labour and 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the De- 
partment. 
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works. 


Many employers and unions have found 
that, although the collective bargaining 
process is valuable and should be pre- 
‘served, it does require some supplemental 
and supporting assistance. In the graphic 
‘arts industry, there has been developed a 
method to supplement the collective 
bargaining process. The method amounts 
to consultation sessions between top union 
and management officials. Begun in 
(1964, the semiannual “summit’’ meetings 
bring together leaders of the Printing 
Industries of America-Union employers 
Section (PIA), and leaders of the Litho- 
graphers and Photoengravers Interna- 
tional Union (LPIUV). 

The group decided first that the union 
pertract written between an employer and 
his employees as a result of collective 
bargaining represents only a reduction to 
writing of some small part of the complex 
relationship and understanding that 
should exist between the two. Basic to 
that relationship in a free enterprise is the 
understanding that an industry must be 
prosperous if employees in that industry 
are going to have good contracts, and that 
employees, individually and through their 
unions, can make a contribution to that 
prosperity. 

Traditionally, in the graphic arts as in 
the other crafts, the gains made by unions 
for their members depended on _ the 
muscle exercised by the union at the col- 
lective bargaining table. Away from the 
heat of contract negotiations, there was 
little union-employer contact — not much 
more than limited, frequently hostile con- 
tact that was failing to serve the industry 
as effectively today as it had in the past. 

Any examination of the graphic arts 
industry reveals that dramatic changes 
are taking place in processes, methods, 
machines, papers, inks, company struc- 
ture and consolidation of huge productive 
enterprises. Muscle alone will not solve 
the problems created by the impact of 
these changes on union membership. 
Something more is required — particu- 
larly in an industry which, despite some 
large corporate units, is generally an ex- 
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ore Light and Less Heat 


n industry facing dramatic changes reinforces the bar- 
aining process. “Round Table” conferences bring to- 
ether the Printing Industries of America (PIA) and the 
Lithographers and Photoengravers 
(LPIU). LPIU’s President Ken Brown tells how the “round 


International Union 


tremely fragmented industry, with thou- 
sands of employers and shops. 

Contracts are not with an industry, but 
with these thousands of employers and 
companies within the industry, each of 
which represents a small part of the 
industry, and each of which ‘has special 
problems. 

Is the bargaining table the only place, 
or even the best place where labour and 
management can educate themselves con- 
cerning the problems and opportunities 
raised by technological advance? And is 
the bargaining table the best place to 
seek an accommodation with the industry 
as a whole concerning these problems ? Is 
is possible, for example, in a bargaining 
session with three employers who are 
members of an employer association in 
Sore Knee, Idaho, to really come to 
grips with issues that affect not only Sore 
Knee but San Francisco, Chicago and 
Philadelphia as well? These were some 
of the questions asked at the summit 
meetings — and out of them came the 
conclusion that something more than 
collective bargaining table contact was 
necessary. More light and less heat was 
required. 

Following the merger of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America and the 
International Photoengravers Union of 
North America, and the coming into being 
of the LPIU on September 7, 1964, the 
officers and the International Council of 
the merged organization believed strongly 
that the union-employer relationship on a 
national level, which had been established 
by each union separately, should not only 
be continued, but should, if possible, be 
broadened. Many of the same considera- 
tions that led to the merger pointed to the 
wisdom of non-bargaining meetings with 
employers, and consideration of oppor- 
tunities and problems with employers on a 
non-bargaining unit basis. 

The union had frequently been criti- 


Labour-Management 
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cized by employers for lack of under- 
standing of the problems of a particular 
employer or of the industry, and it had 
always countered by saying that the em- 
ployers were at least in part to blame, 
because they made no effort to call the 
problems of the industry to the attention 
of the union except when a collective 
bargaining contract was being negotiated. 
At such times, when the concern of the 
parties is with wages, hours and working 
conditions, everybody is engaged in 
arguing his position without necessarily 
listening to the other side. It is often said 
that such sessions do not educate the 
parties with respect to the broader 
issues, and that what was needed for that 
purpose was an opportunity to discuss 
common objectives away from the bar- 
gaining table. 

More often than not, technological 
change affects the skill requirements of 
the people working in the industry. 
Because the industry is so fragmented, 
and the opportunity for adjusting the 
skills of the craftsmen plant by plant is 
fairly limited, training facilities have been 
developed in 150 cities in the United 
States and Canada. Implementation of the 
program is financed by the employers, and 
in order to get their assistance, the union 
discussed the impact of technological 
change on the industry before bargaining 
for the money to finance the program. The 
union had to explain to the employers the 
need for supplementing the training of the 
craftsmen so that management would 
realize the program would be of benefit 
both for the people in the shop and the 
industry as a whole. 


This article has been condensed from the 
October issue of Teamwork in Industry, an in- 
dustrial relations news bulletin published 
monthly by the Labour-Management Consulta- 
tion Branch. 
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Legislative Recommendations 
For U.S. Working Women 


A United States Task Force of eight 
specialists was directed by the Citizens’ 
Advisory Council on the Status of Women 
early in 1967 to study and make recom- 
mendations to the Council.* The group 
was asked ‘“‘to consider the relationship 
of protective labor legislation to Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act (1964) (L. G. 
1965, p. 1071) and to review the effective- 
ness and role of protective legislation in 
today’s economy.” 

With the support and advice of pro- 
fessional staff members made available 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, the 
group studied the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Protective Legislation.+ This 
was followed by an analysis of the conflict 
between the achievement of equal oppor- 
tunity and the operation of protective 
labour laws, and the attempts made by 
various state legislatures to resolve the 
conflict. 

Although group members were not 
unanimous in their thinking, they de- 
veloped a set of recommendations de- 
signed to achieve equal opportunity and 
equal pay for women workers without 
sacrificing protection where needed. Indi- 
vidual dissenting statements by members 
of the group are detailed in the report. 

What follows is a brief résumé of the 
recommendations: 


Fair Labor Standards Coverage 


Every effort should be made to con- 
tinue to improve and extend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the federal 
minimum wage program to cover all non- 
supervisory employees in the United 


*Report of the Task Force on Labor Stand- 
ards, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1968 O 314-422. 


Report of the Committee on Protective 
Labour Legislation to the President’s Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, October 1963, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1963 O 705-125. 
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States who are under federal jurisdiction. 


Minimum Wages 


The federal minimum rate should be 
revised periodically to keep pace with the 
minimum needs of employees in a chang- 
ing economy, and a minimum wage pro- 
gram should assure a uniform minimum 
hourly rate without distinction by indus- 
try or occupation. 

Minimum wage legislation applicable 
to both men and women should be 
enacted by the 14 states presently without 
it, and efforts should be made to extend 
coverage to federal and state non-super- 
visory workers. Rates comparable to the 
federal rate should be adopted with special 
attention to the needs of agricultural and 
private household workers. 


Premium Pay 


The Fair Labor Standards Act should 
be amended to require premium pay at 
the rate of one and one half times the 
regular rate after 8 hours a day and 40 
hours a week. 

Employees under the minimum wage 
provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
but exempt from the overtime require- 
ment, notably hotel, motel and restaurant 
workers, should be brought under such 
coverage, and the states should enact 
legislation to ensure remuneration at 
least at the rate of time and one half the 
regular rate for hours worked in excess 
of 8 hours a day and 40 hours a week. 


Equal Pay 


Employers, employees and _ unions 
should work to ensure that the pro- 
visions of the U.S. Equal Pay Act (L. G., 
1963, p. 792) are honoured and to elimi- 
nate evasive practices such as weight- 
lifting requirements to justify higher rates 


Women’s Bureau 


for men. The states should adopt equal 
pay laws where they do not now exist. 

State maximum hours laws should be. 
amended to permit overtime beyond the | 
maximum if the work is compensated at | 
least in accordance with the premium pay 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and voluntarily agreed to by the i 
employee. The employers and employees 
should continue their efforts to reach 
agreement on voluntary overtime to 
satisfy the needs of employers and em- 
ployees. 


Night Work 


Current restrictions and prohibitions 
on night work for adult workers should 
be removed, but steps should be taken to 
ensure adequate police protection, trans- 
portation and meal facilities for workers 
of both sexes. 

Existing laws that prohibit the employ- 
ment of adult women in certain occupa- 
tions should be repealed. 


Maternity Leave 


The states should enact legislation ap- 
plicable to both public and private em- 
ployment assuring wage earners reason- 
able maternity leave without loss of em- 
ployment and accumulated seniority 
rights. “‘“Reasonable maternity leave’’ is 
interpreted to be ‘“‘as great as that pro- 
vided by employers for other types of 
temporary disability.” 

The states should review existing laws 
regarding lunch periods, rest periods and 
physical facilities, and should, if they find 
them useful, incorporate them by regu- 
lation into safety and health programs 
applicable to both men and women. 

Laws placing absolute limits on weight- 
lifting should be repealed, and such 
possible hazards dealt with through com- 
prehensive safety and health regulations 
applicable to both men and women. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 should be amended to give the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission authority to issue and enforce, 
through the courts if necessary, affirma- 
tive orders and cease-and-desist orders. 
Non-federal jurisdictions not providing 
adequate enforcement authority should 
amend their laws accordingly. 

State laws enacted in the future to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment should 
include sex, and state laws that do not 
include sex should be amended. 

Interested federal agencies should spon- 
sor a conference of federal and state 
authorities responsible for the enforce- 
ment of fair employment practices, equal 
pay, and labour standards legislation with 
a view toward encouraging effective co- 
operation and. developing a body of 
knowledge based on experience in this 
area. 
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Compulsory retirement schemes, pen- 
sion plans and the setting of a maximum 
hiring age are some of the major obstacles 
to older workers who want employment, 


study of the problem in the United States. 
The report, The Vocational Adjustment 
of the Older Disabled Worker (A selective 
review of recent literature), is Volume II 
of the study’s findings on older workers. 

Conducted from January 1962 through 
December 1966 by the Federation Em- 
ployment and Guidance Service of New 
York City, the study was assisted by a 
grant from the U.S. Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration. Two other reports 
from the study are: Vol. I, Rehabilitating 
the Older Disabled Worker (Report on the 
project experience) and Vol. III, The 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Neighbour- 
hood-Bound Older Disabled Persons (A 
program guide). 

This compilation includes information 
On many subjects related to older workers 
generally, besides those with disabilities, 
and it includes papers on the reasons for 
major obstacles to the continued employ- 
ment of older persons in industry: 

¢ compulsory retirement schemes that 
fail to differentiate between able workers 
and those who can no longer compete in 
industry; 

e pension plans often result in non- 
utilization of capable older workers; firms 
with well-established pension systems have 
a higher rate of retirement at age 65 than 
Other firms do; 

¢ establishment of a maximum hiring 
age tends to disqualify competent older 
persons for certain types of employment, 
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according to a report based on a five-year’ 


ignoring the fact that chronological age 
alone is a misleading indicator of voca- 
tional capacity; 

e the need for people in areas once 
traditionally favourable to older workers 
—in agriculture and unskilled labour and 
as proprietors, managers and officials—is 
decreasing; 

e job shortages, especially in times of 
economic decline, react against the older 
worker when employers tend to select 
younger workers; 

e declining health and abilities con- 
tribute to the employment difficulties of 
older workers; 

e increased automation tends to dis- 
place elderly workers; 

e some older workers are unwilling or 
unable to adapt to the changes required 
by new industrial and occupational con- 
ditions; 

e aptitude tests that favour speed, 
thereby placing older workers at a disad- 
vantage and excluding them from possible 
job opportunities; and 

e negative employer attitudes that re- 
strict job openings for older workers, such 
attitudes co-existing with expressed em- 
ployer satisfaction with currently em- 
ployed older workers. 

The report points out that large num- 
bers of older workers are deprived of work 
opportunities, suffer economic depriva- 
tion, and fail to enjoy the psychological 
benefits that derive from employment. It 
states that the older individual is often 
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compelled to accept casual, part-time, or 
low-level employment if, indeed, he can 
obtain employment at all, and the situa- 
tion is aggravated when the person has 
physical disabilities. 

The report suggests that, almost with- 
out dissent, writers in the field of aging 
acknowledge that physical, intellectual, 
and emotional disability render many 
older persons less capable of performing 
effectively in a job. Some older workers 
accept disability and welcome enforced 
disengagement from work, but others 
have a profound need for extending their 
careers. They derive added income, self- 
esteem, and a degree of social relatedness 
which keeps them in the mainstream of 
life. 

Declining health is a major factor in 
fostering both voluntary and involuntary 
retirement and in promoting displacement. 
A proportion of older disabled individuals 
want to work and, although they are in a 
minority, their needs are compelling and 
socially significant. 

Job redesign is mentioned, in the report, 
as a means of widening job opportunities 
(L.G. 1967, p. 693). Through personal 
interest, sense of obligation, or long- 
standing policy, some employers do set 
aside selected jobs for the elderly and 
some redesign certain jobs to meet the 
needs of their aging workers. The report 
suggests that job redesign should be so 
planned that it serves not only the older 
worker, but others as well, thus contribut- 
ing to economic growth; and redesign of 
jobs should capitalize on the assets of 
older workers, especially their experience 
and judgment. 
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Future Requirements 
For Rehabilitation 


A look at future requirements for re- 
habilitation of handicapped and dis- 
advantaged persons in the Atlantic Pro- 
vinces was taken at a conference held late 
last summer at Memorial University, St. 
John’s, Nfid. The fifth of its kind in the 
last 12 years, the conference was spon- 
sored jointly by provincial authorities in 
the Atlantic region and the federal Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. 

The conference has as its theme, “‘Be- 
yond the Horizon,” and attracted more 
than 100 specialists in the field of health, 
welfare, education, manpower and labour. 
The participants examined and discussed 
existing resources and looked for ways of 
extending them. 

In his keynote address, Lord Taylor, 
President and Vice-Chancellor of Memor- 
ial University, underlined the achieve- 
ments of government and private agencies 
in rehabilitation services, and reviewed 
recent developments. Handicapped young- 
sters, he said, must be given adequate 
vocational preparation to ensure their 
future capability to enter the competitive 
labour market. 

Lord Taylor stressed the need to de- 
velop and support rehabilitation work- 
shops as a means of providing a period of 
work adaptation and work preparation 
for the handicapped. He also recommend- 
ed closer co-operation between agencies 
concerned with rehabilitation, suggesting 
that properly co-ordinated efforts could 
accomplish more for the disadvantaged 
and result in better utilization of staff 
and money. 

The workshop on the ‘Rehabilitation 
of the Mentally Ill,” with a panel re- 
presenting rehabilitation workers in hos- 
pitals and in communities, was moderated 
by Dr. R. Townsend, Director of the 
Psychiatric Hospital Division, Nova 
Scotia Hospital Insurance Commission. 
The session covered all aspects of the 
treatment and rehabilitation of patients 
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of mental hospitals and services to clients 

of mental health clinics. The emphasis was 

placed on the use of ‘‘work activities” as 

part of the therapeutic program and as a 

means of preparing the patient to return 

to an active life in the community. 
Other workshops covered: 


e the role of public welfare in re- 
habilitation; 

e the needs of the mentally retarded; 

e education of the disadvantaged; 

e business operations of workshops; 

e voluntary agencies in rehabilitation; 
and 

e the relationship between government 


and voluntary agencies and duplicatior 
of services. 

At the close of the conference, the Hon 
T. A. Hickman, Minister of Health fo: 
Newfoundland, reiterated the need tc 
focus attention on the needs of handi 
capped children. Mr. Hickman added tha 
all levels of society must realize their re 
sponsibility to provide services to all o 
those who need special treatment anc 
assistance in finding a satisfactory role t 
play in the community. 

Chairman of the conference was Roy 
H. MacCuish, Technical Director (Man 
power), Atlantic Region, Department 0 
Manpower and Immigration, Halifax. 


Federal Government Ends Winter Works Program 


The 10-year-old winter works aid pro- 
gram was cancelled in August 1968 in a 
drive by the federal Government to cut 
expenditures. Announcing the cancella- 
tion, Prime Minister Pierre-Elliot Trudeau 
said, ““The tendency for the program to 
involve ‘make work’ activities has always 
created problems, and it has proved 
increasingly difficult to control this un- 
desirable feature of the program.” 

In its program for regional develop- 
ment, the Prime Minister said, the Govern- 
ment is setting out in a more fundamental 
and long-range way to strengthen Canada’s 
economic base and improve employment 
opportunities in disadvantaged areas. Ex- 
panding manpower programs were help- 
ing unemployed people to become qualified 
for jobs and to find employment, he said. 
The number of adults trained in the 
1964-65 period with federal Government 
assistance was 160,000. ‘“‘This year,”’ said 
Mr. Trudeau, “‘the comparable figure will 
be well over 300,000, and about three 
quarters of this training will be done in 
the winter months.” 

The Prime Minister said that substantial 
allowances are now being provided to 
unemployed people who are in training, 


and that additional assistance is availabl 
to help them move to places wher 
training is available. ‘“‘Already it is clea 
that the economic benefits from thi 
training, both to the individual and t 
the economy, are very large,’’ he said 
“It is the Government’s intention t 
continue emphasizing those programs tha 
are developmental rather than short-run. 

Cancellation of the federal progran 
has prompted the Quebec Governmen 
to undertake a winter works program 0 
its own to give rural municipalities th 
same advantages as urban ones. 

Announcing the program, Quebec Mu 
nicipal Affairs Minister Robert Lussie 
said that, for larger municipalities, th 
Government will pay 50 per cent of th 
cost of winter works labour. For th 
smaller rural areas, the Government wi 
pay all costs that the municipality cannc 
afford, including materials and equif 
ment, as well as labour. Mr. Lussier sai 
that Quebec has set aside $10 million fo 
the program. Urban municipalities wi 
get $7 million and rural areas $3 millior 
The program became effective on Nover 
ber 1, 1968 and will continue until Apr 
of this year. 
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_ Three separate disputes, concerning 
itransfer of duties from car checkers to 
yardmasters, the use of railway police 
‘instead of train value guards, and a mes- 
senger who took bereavement leave, were 
dealt with by the Canadian Railway Office 
of Arbitration at hearings in Montreal on 
September 10, 1968. The arbitrator dis- 
‘missed two grievances and allowed one. 
Summaries of the three cases, Nos. 117, 
118 and 119, follow. 


CASE NO. 117 


Dispute between Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers over transfer of car 
checkers’ duties to yardmasters. 


Assignments for car checkers at the 
Toronto yard were abolished at the East 
and West Control towers on the 8 a.m. to 
4 p.m. shift and yardmasters were made 
responsible for correcting cut lists, work 
usually performed by the checkers. The 
Brotherhood asked that the positions be 
re-established and the instructions re- 
scinded. 


The arbitrator said that the position of 
car checkers is covered by the collective 
agreement, but he acknowledged that it 
was within the company’s discretion 
whether or not to employ car checkers at 
any time. 

He found that it was only in the elec- 
tronic hump yards that such cut lists were 
used. The traditional duties of checkers, 
he said, included the physical checking of 
Cars in the yard, the recording of numbers 
on the proper forms, labelling of cars, and 
the preparation of routine yard reports. 
An employee engaged full time in this 
type of work would be a car checker and 
would be subject to the collective agree- 
ment. 


The responsibility of yardmasters in- 
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cludes the correct marshalling of trains, 
and ensuring that cars scheduled to leave 
the yard are included in the proper train. 
The arbitrator concluded that the cor- 
rection of cut lists is work coming within 
this area of responsibility. 

The company’s actions, he said, were 
based on the determination that it did not 
require the services of a car checker on 
that shift. The work of correcting cut lists 
was assigned to yardmasters as a part of 
their regular duties, and did not mean that 
the yardmasters had become car checkers. 

The arbitrator concluded that yard- 
masters correct the lists as an incidental 
part of their work, and had the amount of 
work involved been enough to require the 
full-time services of an employee, then 
that employee would be a car checker. He 
concluded that the company did not 
commit any breach of the collective agree- 
ment, and the grievance was dismissed. 


CASE NO. 118 


Dispute between Canadian National 

Railways and the Canadian Brother- 

hood of Railway, Transport and 

General Workers over the use of 

company police constables to protect 

valuable shipments moved in trains. 

At the end of September 1967, the rail- 
way decided that its police constables 
would be used to protect shipments when 
negotiable currency in excess of specified 
amounts was being handled in trains. The 
Brotherhood protested this action, and 
claimed that the protection of valuables 
while en route was work normally as- 
signed to employees classed as train value 
guards. The change occurred after a series 
of train robberies. Before this, train value 
guards were used wherever shipments over 
a certain value were made. 

There were no regular full-time assign- 
ments as train value guards, and these men 
held full-time assignments as warehouse- 


men. These employees, covered by the 
collective agreement, were called on to 
act as train value guards in accordance 
with the policy then in existence. Under 
the new policy, no train service employee 
can handle more than a certain amount 
without police escort. 

The collective agreement does not re- 
quire that train value guards be used in 
any particular circumstances, but the 
union contended that a non-bargaining 
unit of employees was used to perform 
work coming within the classifications 
covered by the bargaining unit. The arbi- 
trator stated that this was a different 
situation, in that it called for certain qua- 
lities and skills that only railway police 
constables could have. For this reason, 
their services were used in this situation, 
he said. 

The arbitrator maintained that the 
duties of the railway police include and 
go beyond those of the train value guards. 
He therefore found that there was no 
violation of the collective agreement, and 
the grievance was dismissed. 


CASE NO. 119 


Dispute between Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers over compensation 
for a train messenger who took 
bereavement leave for three days. 
When his father died, a messenger was 
given three days leave to arrange and 
attend the funeral. The two stations 
between which he worked represented a 
round trip total of 1,080 miles, but the 
messenger was compensated on the basis 
of 20 miles per hour, for eight hours a 
day, a total of 480 miles for the three days. 
The Brotherhood claimed that he should 
have been paid for actual mileage lost. 
The arbitrator agreed that the employee 
was entitled to bereavement leave, but he 
noted that the majority of employees 
covered by the collective agreement are 
paid on an hourly or weekly basis, while 
the grievor was paid on a mileage basis. 
Under the collective agreement, hourly or 
weekly paid workers would receive eight 
hours pay for each day of bereavement 
leave, eight hours constituting a regular 
day’s work. The arbitrator said that the 
grievor’s regular earnings had been sub- 
stantially reduced as a result of his taking 
the: bereavement leave to which he was 
entitled. This was not the purpose of the 
provision for bereavement leave, he said. 
The arbitrator concluded that train 
service employees’ pay while on bereave- 
ment leave should be calculated by refer- 
ence to the actual mileage they would have 
worked on the days in question. Accord- 
ingly, the grievance was allowed and the 
grievor entitled to the difference between 
what he received and payment for 1080 
miles. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 
Under the Unemployment 


Insurance Act 


CUB 2761 


A 66-year-old widow registered for 
employment as a cafeteria worker, and 
filed an initial application for benefit. She 
had been employed in this capacity for 
two years at $1.30 an hour. She stopped 
working because “‘my doctor advised me 
I should not work full time as I am suffer- 
ing from hypertension periodically and I 
am not able to carry on at this cafeteria.” 
She could not accept full-time work, but 
said, ‘‘I can take part-time work any time 
on doctor’s orders.’ She subsequently 
found a temporary part-time job. 

The employer wrote to the local office 
regarding the claimant’s separation from 
her employment, saying that the doctor 
had ordered the claimant to quit full-time 
work and do only about four hours a day. 
“T am sorry to say I have no place for 
part-time help,” he said. For her former 
employer, the claimant worked seven 


hours daily. Her weekly salary was $45.50. 


She forwarded to the local office a medical 
certificate to show that she had been 
capable of working since her separation. 
Now she was available for only four hours 
a day, five days weekly. She wished to 
work in a cafeteria or bakery. 

The local office noted, ‘‘Few local plants 
have cafeterias, and opportunities for the 
hours required by the claimant are ex- 
tremely limited. One company uses part- 
time hostesses, but the claimant’s age 
would exclude her from work with this 
employer.’ The insurance officer then 
notified the claimant that she was dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit for six 
weeks because, ““You are unduly restrict- 
ing yourself to part-time work because of 
your condition of health, and your pros- 
pects for securing the work desired are 
considered to be extremely limited.” 

The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees, saying, “I told you the truth 
about everything, and I think when a 
person, especially a lady, has worked all 
her life and paid into unemployment 
insurance since it has been in effect, she 
should be entitled to a little consideration. 
I am 66 years of age, and as I understand 
it, most places retire you at 65. So I think 
I have done very well. I also stated that 
my medical doctor advised me one year 
ago that I should just work part-time and 
I have a letter stating the facts, which you 
may have if necessary. In the meantime, 
I have applied for a DVA widow’s pen- 
sion, but so far have not received their 
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decision. But they will be contacting you, 
I am sure. So, as one has to live, I guess 
the only thing I can do is disregard doc- 
tor’s orders and take another full-time job 
if available, until such time as something 
else comes through.” 

The appeal was dismissed. The board 
of referees found that, in view of the 
restrictions placed by the claimant on her 
hours and conditions of work, she had 
not proved that she was available for 
full-time work. ‘“‘The fact that she has 
subsequently obtained part-time employ- 
ment is not germane to the question, but 
indicates that she is now establishing a 
new pattern of employment.”’ The claim- 
ant applied for leave to appeal to the 
umpire. 

Meanwhile, the local office discovered 
that the claimant had applied to the 
Canada Manpower Centre for full-time 
or part-time work. The local office told 
the claimant that additional information 
had been received, and that her claim had 
been allowed following the six-week 
disqualification period. Her application 
for leave to appeal to the umpire had 
been submitted to the chairman of the 
board of referees for consideration in 
respect of the six-week period. Leave to 
appeal to the umpire was granted, because 
the claimant was a widow and had to rely 
on her own efforts for livelihood. 

In his decision, the umpire found that 
the decision of the board of referees could 
be erroneous, having regard to the 
claimant’s circumstances. In the previous 
decision, the board had held that the 
claimant was restricted to part-time work 
and was disqualified from benefit. The 
umpire suggested that the decision should 
be read as if there were implicit in it a 
qualification that such work was not 
available to the claimant and that her 
restriction to it took her out of the labour 
market. 

‘“‘Although the opportunities for part- 
time employment for the claimant were 
limited, I am not satisfied that the evidence 
justifies a conclusion that they were non- 
existent or so limited as to warrant 
disqualification. I think that the claimant 
should have had a reasonable opportunity 
to explore the possibilities of the labour 
market for work suitable for her without 
disqualification while so doing.’ The 
disqualification was therefore removed as 
premature. 


Employment Review 
For October 


) 


Employment decreased by 2,000 to 
7,707,000 in October, but was 270,000 
more than in the same period a year ago, 

The labour force, at 7,995,000, was 
24,000 higher than in September, and was 
304,000 higher than in October 1967. 

Unemployment increased by 26,000 to 
288,000, an above-average increase for 
the time of year. It was 34,000 higher than 
in October 1967. 

Unemployment in October represented 
3.6 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 3.3 per cent in October 1967 and 2.6 
per cent in October 1966. 


Employment 


Employment, at 7,707,000, decreased 
by 2,000 between September and October. 
Between September and October, non- 
farm employment showed an increase of 
26,000 that offset a decline of 28,000 in 
farm employment. An increase of 34,000 
was recorded in trade, and of 27,000 in 
community, business and personal ser- 
vices. Smaller increases occurred in public 
administration, finance, insurance and 
real estate. In manufacturing, employ- 
ment decreased by 36,000, and in trans- 
portation, communication and other utili- 
ties by 17,000. 

Compared with a year ago, non-farm 
employment increased by 296,000, or 4.3 
per cent. The largest increase was in com- 
munity, business and personal services, 
144,000. Increases were also recorded in 
trade, 50,000; manufacturing, 38,000; 
construction, 26,000; and public adminis- 
tration, 22,000. Farm employment de- 
clined 26,000 from a year earlier. 

Employment was higher than a year 
ago in all regions except the Atlantic. The 
largest increase took place in the Prairies, 
6.3 per cent, followed by Ontario, 5.2 per 
cent, British Columbia, 2.2 per cent, and 
Quebec, 2.1 per cent. During the month, 
employment in Ontario rose by 27,000 
and in the Prairie region by 9,000. Em- 
ployment declines occurred in Quebec, 
23,000, and the Atlantic region, 14,000. In 
British Columbia, employment was virtu- 
ally unchanged. 


Unemployment 


Between September and October, un- 
employment increased by 26,000 to 
288,000, and was 34,000 higher than in 
October 1967. 

Of the 288,000 unemployed in October, 
38 per cent had been unemployed for less 
than one month, 33 per cent for one to 
three months, and 29 per cent for four 
months or more. 
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PRICE 


INDEXES 


onsumer, October 1968 


The consumer price index (1949 = 100) 
se by 0.3 per cent to 156.8 at the begin- 
ining of October from 156.4 at the be- 


jabove the October 1967 level of 150.5. 

) The food index decreased by 0.4 per 
‘cent to 152.4 from 153.0 but was 3.1 per 
cent higher than in October 1967. Produce 
litems—onions, carrots, cabbage and ap- 
iples—declined markedly in price; lettuce 
jand grapefruit increased. Meat items 
recorded mixed movements, and lower 
prices for bacon and sirloin steak out- 
)weighed higher prices for chicken, lamb 
and some fresh pork items. The price of 
bread and milk remained virtually un- 
changed from the preceding month, but 
prices of eggs and butter increased. 

_ The housing index advanced by 0.4 per 
‘cent to 160.3 from 159.6 and was 4.7 per 
‘cent above the October 1967 level of 153.1. 
Home-ownership expenses were higher 
owing to an increase in average mortgage 
interest rates, and to increased prices for 
new housing and repairs. Rents rose in 
‘most major cities, the largest increases 
occurring in Regina, Winnipeg and Ot- 
tawa. Furniture and appliance prices in- 
creased slightly. 

The clothing index increased by 1.2 per 
cent to 138.1 from 136.4. It was 3.3 per 
cent above the October 1967 level of 133.7. 
There were substantial increases in the 
prices of men’s suits and dress pants, 
women’s coats and wool dresses, children’s 
wear, and jewellery. Footwear and piece 
‘goods declined fractionally as a result of 
sales on some items. 

The transportation index declined by 
0.4 per cent to 161.6 from 162.2 and was 
2.3 per cent above its October 1967 level 
of 157.9. Seasonally lower train fares, and 
changes in rail rate structures, accounted 
for the decline. 

The health and personal care index rose 
by 0.4 per cent to 200.3 from 199.6. In- 
creased doctors’ and dentists’ fees, to- 
gether with higher optical care charges, 
were mainly responsible for the rise. 

The recreation and reading index ad- 
vanced 0.3 per cent to 177.4 from 176.8. 
Increased prices for radios and phono- 
graph records, and higher admission prices 
for hockey games and bowling alleys con- 
tributed to much of the rise. The tobacco 
and alcohol index remained unchanged at 
141.1. It was 9.7 per cent higher than the 
October 1967 level of 128.6. 

Group indexes a year ago in October 
were: food 147.8; housing (shelter and 
household operation) 153.1; clothing 
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133.7; transportation 157.9; health and 
personal care 193.2; recreation and read- 
ing 169.4; tobacco and alcohol 128.6. 


City Consumer, Oct. 1968 


Between September and October, con- 
sumer price indexes declined in seven 
regional cities and city combinations, 
advanced in one and remained unchanged 
in two. The movements ranged from a 
decrease of 0.6 per cent in Halifax to an 
increase of 0.1 per cent in Toronto. 

With lower prices for most produce 
items and some beef and pork products, 
food prices declined in all regional cities. 
Transportation indexes, reflecting season- 
ally lower train fares and certain reduced 
rail fares, decreased in all cities and city 
combinations. The clothing component 
registered increases in all regional cities. 
Indexes for housing and for recreation and 
reading advanced in nine cities and de- 
clined in one. Health and personal care 
indexes rose in six cities, declined in two, 
and remained unchanged in two. Tobacco 
and alcohol components registered no 
movement in all regional cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September 1968 and 
October 1968 were as follows: Halifax 
—0.9 to 147.4; Winnipeg—0.8 to 151.9; 
Saskatoon-Regina—0.8 to 146.3; St. 
John’s—0.6 to 136.5*; Saint John—0.6 
to 150.7; Vancouver—0.3 to 149.8; Ed- 
monton-Calgary —0.2 to 147.7; Montreal 
unchanged at 153.3; Ottawa unchanged 
at 155.1; Toronto + 0.1 to 157.9. 


Wholesale, October 1968 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 
100) moved up slightly to 271.1 in October 
from the September index of 271.0, and 
was 2.2 per cent higher than the October 
1967 index of 265.3. Increases were re- 
corded for four of the eight major group 
indexes, three declined, and the remaining 
one, textile products, was unchanged. 

The wood products group index rose 
1.2 per cent to 374.4 from 370.0 on price 
increases for pine lumber and fir. An ad- 
vance of 0.3 per cent to 277.6 from 276.9 
in the iron products group index reflected 
higher prices for hardware. 

Increases of 0.3 per cent occurred in 
two major group indexes, vegetable pro- 
ducts, 229.4 from 229.0, and non-metallic 
minerals products, 206.9 from 206.4. 

The non-ferrous metals products group 
index declined 1.0 per cent to 243.2 from 
245.6 in response to lower silver prices. 
The animal products group index moved 
down 0.9 per cent to 301.6 from 304.2 on 
lower prices for livestock, and fresh and 
cured meats. A decrease of 0.8 per cent to 
212.8 from 214.6 in the chemical products 


*On the base June 1951 = 100. 


group index was attributable to lower 
prices for soaps and detergents. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) de- 
clined 1.1 per cent to 260.1 from 262.9 in 
the three-week period September 27 to 
October 18. The animal products index 
declined 1.3 per cent to 339.0 from 343.4 
and the field products index declined 0.6 
per cent to 181.3 from 182.4. 


U.S. Consumer, Sept. 1968 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose 0.2 per cent from 
August to September. The index in Sep- 
tember was 122.2. 

The increase was caused largely by 
higher prices for clothing and medical 
care. There were declines in food prices 
and in new automobiles prices, but in 
both cases the decline was less than the 
usual seasonal drop in these categories. 


British Retail, August 1968 


The British index of retail prices (Jan- 
uary 16, 1962=100) was 125.7 at August 
20, compared with 125.5 at July 16, and 
118.9 at August 22, 1967. 

The index for foods, the prices of which 
are affected by seasonal variations, de- 
clined by about 4 per cent to 117.9 com- 
pared with 122.5 in July. Reductions in 
the prices of most fresh vegetables and 
fruit were partly offset by increases in the 
prices of eggs, candies and chocolates. 
The index for the food group as a whole 
advanced by 0.5 per cent to 123.2 com- 
pared with 123.8 in July. 

As a result of increases in the prices of 
cigarettes and tobacco, the index for the 
tobacco group rose by nearly 2 per cent 
to 127.8 compared with 125.4 in July. 

The index for the fuel and light group 
as a whole increased by about 0.5 per 
cent to 132.6 compared with 132.0 in July, 
mainly as a result of rises in the average 
levels of prices of household coal and 
coke. 

In the transport and vehicles group, 
there were increases in road and rail 
passenger fares in some areas, and a 
decrease in the average level of prices for 
second-hand cars. The index for this group 
as a whole advanced to 120.6 from 120.3. 

The index for the services group as a 
whole rose by nearly 0.5 per cent to 132.2 
compared with 131.8 in July, as a result of 
increases in the average level of charges 
for a number of services, such as admis- 
sion to football matches and shoe and 
watch repairing. 

There was an advance of 0.5 per cent in 
the average level of prices of meals bought 
and consumed outside the home, the 
index rising to 128.6 from 127.9. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report — August 
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Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 270,000 on August 30, 
1968. This represents a decrease of 51,000 
from the July 31 total of 321,000, but it is 
almost 43,000 more than the 227,000 
recorded on August 31, 1967. The propor- 
tion of male claimants was constant at 60 
per cent for the three periods under 
review. 

Seventy per cent of the monthly decline 
occurred among men, whereas the yearly 
increase was shared almost equally among 
males and females. 

The current claimant count includes 
some 99,000 persons who came on claim 
during August. At the end of July, when 
the claimant group normally reflects 
layoffs associated with annual holiday and 
plant shut-downs, this total was 140,000. 

A total of 89,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada during August, substantially 
lower than the 124,000 in July. The 
August 1967 total was 93,000. Almost 
90 per cent of the cases were from persons 
separating from employment during the 
month. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 195,000 for 
August, 148,000 for July and 138,000 for 
August 1967. Benefit payments totalled 
$26.2 million in August compared with 
$18.9 million in July and $16.8 million 
in August 1967. Because of the delay 
caused by the postal strike, some of the 
payments made in July are included in 


A claimant's unemployment register is placed in the 
active file at the local office as soon as the claim is 
made. As a result, the count of claimants at any given 
time inevitably includes some whose claims are in 
process. ‘'Claimants” should not be interpreted either 
as "total number of beneficiaries” or “total registered 
clients." 
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the August total. The average weekly 
payments for these three dates were 
$25.81, $25.51 and $24.38. 

All provinces reported decreases in 
the monthly claimant count. The bulk of 
the decrease since the end of July, more 
than 80 per cent, occurred in Quebec 
and Ontario. 

In comparison with the situation a 
year ago, there were increases in all 
provinces. Proportionately large increases 
ranging from 40 to 67 per cent were 
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shown in Prince Edward Island and the 
Prairie Provinces. Quebec and Ontario, 
with increases of 23 and 10 per cent, 
accounted for 60 per cent of the total 
increase. 


The volume of claims filed in August 
was lower than in July in all provinces 
except Newfoundland. Quebec and On- 
tario accounted for more than 90 per 
cent of the decrease; elsewhere the num- 
bers involved were small. 


Compared with figures of a year ago, 
large declines in the number of claims 
filed in Ontario, British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia were offset by increases 
elsewhere. 


Summary Table 


August 

Activity 1968 

Insured population as at monthend — 

Initial and renewal claims filed 

OCA eager tere ee ee 89 

Tistia ee ee or ee 62 

Rene Walid e pone oe Pes 2 
Claimants currently reporting to local 

OMICES (uo Gis ees, eee Ae eae 270 

Beneficiaries (weekly averace) er ee 195 

Weeks comipensateds 7s LO 

Benefitipald 2026 eee ee $26,202 

Average weekly benefit.................00..... $ 25.81 


Cumulative data 


1968 
January 12 months 
July August topo ending 
1968 1967 August August 
(in thousands) 
5,434 4,832 — — 
124 93 L277 1,934 
85 64 949 F 1,430 
39 29 3247 504 
321 227 466* 418* 
148 138 372” 309* 
739 691 13,111 16,177 
$18,858 $16,849 $345,102 $422,834 
$25.51 > 24.38 §$ 26.32¢ubo 260.4 


*Monthly average. 


{Discrepancy between total and subtotals is due to rounding. 
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ublications Received 


the Department Of Labour Library 


ee 


_The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
tent of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
mmunicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
trowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the library 
their organization. Applications for loans should give the 
umber (numeral) of the publication desired and the month 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


ual Reports 


1. ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA. Fifth Annual 
eview: the Challenge of Growth and Change. September 1968. 
Mttawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. Pp. 215. 

Contents: Introduction. An international perspective on 
conomic growth. Science, technology and the economy. The 
hanging structure of the economy. Productivity in agriculture. 
he problem of poverty. Regional aspects of federal economic 
Olicies. Performance in relation to goals. 

CONSEIL ECONOMIQUE DU CANADA. Cinquiéme 
xposé annuel: défi posé par la croissance et le changement. 
eptembre 1968. Pp. 235. 

Contenu: Introduction. La croissance économique dans une 
erspective internationale. La science, la technologie et |’éco- 
Omie. Les changements dans la structure de l’économie. La 
roductivité dans l’agriculture. Le probléme de la pauvreté. 
acidences regionales des politiques économiques fédérales. La 
nu de l’économie en fonction des objectifs. 


2. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LABOUR 
TUDIES. A Progress Report, 1968. Geneva, 1968. Pp. 64. 
Contents: A measure of achievement, 1966-67. Education. 
esearch. Policy discussions. Publications and information. 
ontacts with the academic community. The balance sheet to 
ate. Substantive questions of future programme development. 
eadership development. Promotion of labour studies. Aims of 
search. Institutional factors. Organization of the Institute. 
taff development. Finance. 


3. MANITOBA ECONOMIC CONSULTATIVE BOARD. 
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Fifth Annual Report. June 1968. Winnipeg, 1968. Pp. 108. 


4. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Annual Report, 1967. New York [1967]. Pp. 35. 


5. NEW YORK (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Annual Report, 1967. Albany, 1968. Pp. 30. 


6. NEWFOUNDLAND. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BOARD. Annual Report, Newfoundland and Labrador, 
1967. St. John’s, 1968. Pp. 40. 


7. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Labour Legislation in Nova Scotia, 1968. Halifax, 1968. Pp. 28. 


8. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECO- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. 1967 Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour in Nova Scotia, Halifax, 1968. Pp. 61. 


9. SASKATCHEWAN. PUBLIC SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION. Report of the Twenty-second Annual Survey of Salaries 
and Wages, August, 1968. Regina, 1968. Pp. [16]. 


Automation 


10. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. SEMINAR ON TECH- 
NOLOGY AND SPECIAL CHANGE. Technological Inno- 
vation and Society, edited for the Columbia University Seminar 
on Technology and Social Change by Dean Morse and Aaron 
W. Warner. New York, Columbia Press, 1966. Pp. vi, 214. 

‘« _ . The seminar has attempted to relate technology to 
innovation and to begin an exploitation of the impact of 
technology on specific aspects of the social environment.” 


11. CONFERENCE ON GOVERNMENT INFORMA- 
TION SYSTEMS, OTTAWA, 1967. Conference on Govern- 
ment Information Systems, Ottawa, October 5 and 6, 1967. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. 

Sponsored by Economic Council of Canada. 

Contents: The administrator and the computer: rights and 
responsibilities, by M. H. Schwartz. The BLS data bank and 
information system, by Rudolph C. Mendelssohn. The current 
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Canadian time series data bank, by H. J. Adler. The problems 
of hardware and software, by Aaron Drutz. The BLS com- 
puter language for quantitative economic research, by Rudolph 
C. Mendelssohn. Data administration in an information 
system, by M. C. McCracken. The information system as a 
tool for economic analysis, by George Sadowsky. The need for 
information systems as a tool for better government, by 
Ronald S. Ritchie. Panel discussion — the moderator’s sum- 
mary, by T. J. Vander Noot. 


12. KELBER, HARRY. Union Printers and Controlled 
Automation [by] Harry Kelber and Carl Schlesinger. London, 
Collier-Macmillan; New York, Free. Press [c1967]. Pp. xix, 
299. 

“This work is a revision and expansion of a doctoral dis- 
sertation by Dr. Kelber, completed in November 1965 at New 
York University.” 

This book describes the policies and actions of New York 
Typographical Union No. 6, the largest and most powerful 
affiliate of the International Typographical Union, in dealing 
with the problems of technological advances and other matters 
in the printing and publishing industry in New York City. 
One of the chapters in the book is devoted to the ill-fated 
World-Journal-Tribune merger. 


Collective Bargaining 


13. DUNLOP, JOHN THOMAS, Ed. Frontiers of Collec- 
tive Bargaining. John T. Dunlop and Neil W. Chamberlain, 
editors. New York, Harper & Row, 1967. Pp. 318. 

“This book . . . is the product of a three-year research and 
study program of the Labor Management Institute of the 
American Arbitration Association.”’ 

Thirteen leading experts on labour problems write about 
such topics as automation, shifting job locations, pressures for 
retraining, differing jurisdictions, modifications of bargaining 
structures, changes in grievance procedures, labour disputes 
in the public sector, and the place of the public interest in 
industrial disputes. 


14. GREAT BRITAIN. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TRADE UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Three Studies in Collective Bargaining: 1. Grievance Arbitration 
in the United States: an Analysis of its Functions and Effects, by 
Jack Stieber. 2, Compulsory Arbitration in Britain: the Work 
of the Industrial Disputes Tribunal, by W. E. J. McCarthy. 
3. Check-off Agreements: in Britain: a Study of Their Growth 
and Functions, by A. I. Marsh and J. W. Staples. London, 
HMSO, 1968. Pp. viii, 63. 


Economic Policy 


15. TORONTO. UNIVERSITY. CENTRE FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS. Wages, Prices, Profits, and Econoriic 
Policy; Proceedings of a Conference held by the Centre for 
Industrial Relations, University of Toronto, 1967. Edited by 
John H. G. Crispo. [Toronto]. University of Toronto Press 
[1968]. Pp. 148, [1]. 

Partial contents: The problem in perspective, by John J. 
Deutsch. Stable prices, high employment, and economic 
growth: Must Canada choose? By Grant L. Reuber. Recon- 
ciling Canada’s economic goals, by D. L. McQueen. Foreign 
experience with incomes policies, by Arthur M. Ross. Some 
issues in the incomes policy debate, by David C. Smith. The 
Government of Canada looks at wage-price-profit relations, 
by the Hon. Mitchell Sharp. A policy for Canada, by Arthur 
J. R. Smith. 


16. U.S. OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. The 
National Income and Product Accounts of the United States, 
1929-1965: Statistical Tables. A Supplement to the Survey of 
Current Business. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. xii, 165. 
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Employment Statistics 
17. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPER 

TION AND DEVELOPMENT. STATISTICS DIVISIO} 

Labour Force Statistics, 1956-1966. Statistiques de la popu\ 

tion active, 1956-1966. Paris, 1968. Pp. 184. | 
Text in English and French. 


18. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Occup, 
tional Employment Statistics, 1960-66. Washington, GP) 
1968. Pp. 32. 


Industrial Relations 


19. CONFERENCE ON LABOR, NEW YORK UN 
VERSITY. 20th, 1967. | 

Proceedings. Thomas G. S. Christensen, ed. Albany, N.¥ 
Matthew Bender [c1968]. Pp. 455. 3 

Conference held April 17, 18, and 19, 1967. : 

The discussions at this conference covered the followir 
topics: labour relations legislation, labour arbitration, currei 
problems and procedures of the National Labor Relation 
Board, labour relations in the Government and nonprot 
employment sector, settlement of strikes and contract dispute 
and, pension plans and planning. 


20. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE. SUBCOWM 
MITTEE ON EMERGENCY DISPUTES. ‘Big’ Labor an 
Big Strikes: Analysis and Recommendations. [New Yorl 
1967 7]. Pp. [15]. 


International Agencies 


21. MAYNE, RICHARD. The Institutions of the Europea 
Community. London [Royal Institute of International Affairs 
Political and Economic Planning] 1968. Pp. 82. 

A history of the development of the European Communit 
over the last 18 years. 


22. POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. Eur 
pean Unity, a Survey of the European Organisations [by] Micha 
Palmer, John Lambert, et al. London, Allen & Unwin, 196 
Pp. 519. 

Contents: European unity since the Second World Wa 
The [United Nations] Economic Commission for Europe. TI 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. TI 
Council of Europe. The origins of the three Communities. TI 
European Economic Community. The European Coal an 
Steel Community. The European Atomic Energy Communit 
Western European union. The European Free Trade Associ 
tion. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Organiz 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development. Cot! 
clusions. Appendix I: List of abbreviations. Appendix I 
Membership of European organisations. 


Labour Supply 


23. CHERNICK, JACK. Newark, New Jersey Populatic 
and Labour Force, Spring 1967 [by] Jack Chernick, Bernard - 
Indik [and] George Sternlieb. New Brunswick, N.J., Resear« 
Section, Institute of Management and Labor Relations [an 
University Extension Division, Rutgers, the State Universit 
1967. Pp. 40. 

“In addition to the resources provided by Rutgers, the Sta 
University, this study was financed by: the Federal Econom 
Development Administration through its grantee, the Offi 
of Economic Development of the City of Newark; by tl 
State of New Jersey, Department of Labor and Industry ar 
its Division of Employment Security, and the Department 
Community Affairs.” 

Report of a survey of the labour force in Newark, N.J. TI 
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rt examines population characteristics of the City of 
k, and analyses employment and unemployment in the 
by race, sex, and age. 


24. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIA- 

ON. The Development and Use of Manpower: Proceedings 
the Twentieth Annual Winter Meeting, Washington, D.C., 
cember 28-29, 1967. Edited by Gerald G. Somers. Madison, 
8. Pp. 404. 
The topics covered by these proceedings include manpower 
dits education and training, the employment of Negroes, the 
ripheral labour force, federal manpower policies, manpower 
nning, racial discrimination in employment, unemployment, 
d, technological change. 


25. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Jnternational 
erences in Factors affecting Labour Mobility. Geneva, 
66. Pp. 280. 

Report prepared [by Professors F. Sellier and C. Zarka] for 
Manpower Administration, Office of Manpower Policy, 
uation and Research, U.S. Dept. of Labor. 

This study examines geographical mobility, occupational 
bility, and mobility between firms in Western Europe, with 
icular reference to France, Italy, West Germany and 
den. 


bouring Classes 


126. CALIFORNIA. DIVISION OF LABOR STATIS- 
CS AND RESEARCH. Brief Summary of State Labor 
lations Acts, October 1967. [San Francisco ? 1968]. Pp. 9, 8. 


27. ECKSTEIN, OTTO, Ed. Studies in the Economics of 
come Maintenance. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1967. 
. Xvi, 254. 

“Originally prepared as doctoral dissertations at Harvard 
iversity.”’ 

Contents: Foreword. Introduction, by O. Eckstein. Social 
urity: international comparisons, by H. Aaron. Benefits 
der the American social security system, by H. Aaron. 
employment compensation: the Massachusetts experience, 
C. Warden, Jr. Public assistance expenditures in the United 
tes, by L. S. Collins. The Mack case: a study in unemploy- 
nt, by J. W. Dorsey. 


28. FLOOD, MAXWELL. Payment Systems and Their 
velopment in the Railway Running Trades, Ottawa, Eco- 
mics and Research Branch, Canada Dept. of Labour, 
68. Pp. 106. 

Deals with the system of payment, work rules and working 
nditions of the running trades of the Canadian National 
ilways and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company from 
20 up to the present time. The running trades include 
gineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, baggagemen, and 
rdmen. 


29. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Guide to 
fety and Health in Forestry Work. Geneva, 1968. Pp. 223. 
Title in French: Guide pour la sécurité et l’hygiéne dans les 
vaux forestiers. 

BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL. Guide pour 
securité et ’hygiéne dans les travaux forestiers. Geneve, 1968. 
. 243. 

Le titre en anglais: Guide to safety and health in forestry 
rk. 

30. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Report of the 
irector-General to the International Labour Conference, 
ty-second Session, 1968. Geneva, 1968. 2 vols. 

Contents: Pt.l. The I.L.O. and human rights; report 
esented by the International Labour Organization to the 
ternational Conference on Human Rights, 1968. Pt.2. 
Ctivities of the I.L.O., 1967. 
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BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL. Rapport 
du Directeur général a la Conférence internationale du Travail, 
cinquante-deuxiéme session, 1968. Geneve, 1968. 2 volumes. 

Contenu: [Partie 1] L’O.I.T. et les droits de homme; rap- 
port présenté par l’Organisation internationale du Travail a la 
Conférence internationale des droits de l’homme, 1968. 
[Partie 2] Activités de 1’O.1.T., 1967. 


31. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Training of 
Maintenance Workers. Geneva, 1967. Pp. 38. 

Report prepared for the Manpower Administration, Office 
of Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Research, U.S. Dept. 
of Labor. 

“This study was carried out during the period September 
1964 to April 1965 by a team of research workers attached to 
the International Vocational Training Information and Re- 
search Centre of the International Labour Office, Geneva.” 

““. . A study of the problems encountered in the recruit- 
ment, training and adaptation of maintenance workers for 
highly mechanised or automated industries other than mechani- 
cal and electrical engineering.’”? The study is limited to four 
countries, Belgium, France, West Germany, and Sweden. 


Unemployment 


32. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Redundancy 
Procedures in Selected Western European Countries. Geneva, 
1966. Pp. vii, 195. 

Report prepared [by Professor Claude Zarka] for the Man- 
power Administration, Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation 
and Research, U.S. Dept. of Labor. 

Contents: Introduction. Measures to avoid the occurrence 
of redundancy or of unemployment resulting therefrom. 
Measures to reduce hardship to redundant workers. Measures 
to absorb redundant workers. The cost and effectiveness of 
the various procedures. 


33. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Reducing Seasonal Un- 
employment in the Construction Industry: Methods of stabilising 
Construction Activity and Employee Income, by Jan Wittrock. 
Paris, 1967. Pp. 284. 

This report discusses ‘‘methods of reducing, and ultimately 
eliminating, the seasonal slumps in employment in the con- 
struction industry which is seriously affected by this problem.” 
There is a general analysis of the problem and then a survey 
of the situation in the following countries: Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 


34. SHEPPARD, HAROLD L. Promoting Jobfinding 
Success for the Unemployed, by Harold L. Sheppard and A. 
Harvey Belitsky. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, 1968. Pp. 17. 

‘This bulletin is a brief summary of... the authors’ book, 
The Job Hunt: Job-Seeking Behaviour of Unemployed Workers 
in a Local Economy, published by The Johns Hopkins Press in 
late 1966.” 

This report, “. . . an attempt to combine the insights of 
economics and social psychology into the subject of jobseeking 
behaviour of blue-collar workers,’’ concerns a survey of job- 
seeking workers carried out in Erie, Pennsylvania, in the 
summer and fall of 1964. 


Women 


35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH AND STATIS- 
TICS DIRECTORATE. Changes in Legislation in General 
Assistance and Mother’s Allowances in Canada, 1966, Ottawa, 
1967. Pp. 38. 
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36. ONTARIO. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Maternity Leave 
Practices in Ontario. Toronto, 1968. Pp. [4]. 


37. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Women in Poverty — Jobs 
and the Need for Jobs. Washington, 1968. Pp. 5. 


Miscellaneous 


38. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOMIC COUNCIL. 
Atlantic Provinces Fishery. [Fredericton, N.B.] 1968. Pp. 55. 


39. BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL. Efficiency in 
Today’s Factory: edited Text of Papers given at the 196] 
Factory Equipment Exhibition. London [1961 ?]. 5 parts. 

Contents: 1. Organising for product quality. 2. Ergonomics 
in the factory: fitting the job to the worker. 3. Industrial 
change and human effects. 4. Low-cost automation. 5. The 
effective use of capital. 


40. CANADA. PRIME MINISTER. Federalism for the 
Future, a Statement of Policy by the Government of Canada [to] 
the Constitutional Conference, 1968, Ottawa, February 5, 6 and 
7. Le fédéralisme et Vavenir, déclaration de principe et exposé 
de la politique du Gouvernement du Canada [a la] Conférence 
sur la Constitution, 1968, Ottawa, les 5, 6 et 7 février. [Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1968]. Pp. 49. 

English and French on opposite pages. 


41. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Technic 
Guide: Descriptions of Series published in the Bulletin of Labo 
Statistics. [2d ed.]. Geneva, 1968. 2 vols. 

Contents: v. 1. Consumer prices. v. 2. Employment, u: 
employment, hours of work, wages. 


42. McDOUGALL, WILLIAM JOHN. Corporate Boar, 
in Canada: How 64 Directorates function [by] W. J. McDoug: 
and Graeme Fogelberg. London, School of Business A 
ministration, University of Western Ontario, 1968. Pp. 77. 

‘Research conducted under a grant made to the School , 
Business Administration from the Associates of the School 

Outlines and evaluates current practices of 64 Canadie 
boards of directors, based on a questionnaire supplemented | 
personal interviews. Contents: The role of the Board. Respons 
bilities of the Board. Board composition, selection and con 
pensation. Committees of the Board. The reporting system 1 
the Board. Board activity. Suggestions for action by Board 


43. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AN 
DEVELOPMENT. APPLIED ECONOMICS BRANC] 
Lake St. Clair Region Economic Survey, 1967. [Toronto] 196 
Pps 221: 


44. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Retir 
Couple’s Budget for a Moderate Living Standard, Autumn 196 
Washington, GPO, [1968 ?]. Pp. 36. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
RE ae PEE LABOUR FORCE. oo. octscsdecsaostsadecstgecsesesssivenceces October 19 7,995 + 0.3 + 4.0 
NN NM PO cP ccc aig os Sci fa sos vis deeds Vucicnonsvose cosavaceseveioes October 19 7,707 0.0 + 3.6 
NRMP AEs ee Byes adh ahd Ela Su sii ceha bos clk fac bachusdesiveenededese October 19 577 — 4.6 — 43 
SRA ey 5) OG NGO sak avs Kosh odie nd So vearaoaespiorcennesentces October 19 7,130 + 0.4 + 4.3 
NRE RA eMC pays Fave e tite) cishaisecdidacvhaees Nod eGsibonssbeenscseseseeresaces October 19 6,639 + 0.1 + 5.1 
eRe RPS TUMTIES OT 1TLOLG soos e os cas enciocacosaviceeseivicoseocessesscsos October 19 3,911 =—3§.2 — 0,5 
RP ter ON ATN 3 0 VOUT raid cscs tos ean sovahgoceevs evavsees vascovenects October 19 3,511 +226.0 + 9.6 
ENNIS RN aN AE OT ose o os ods Sata cccesicneteseccscececszoassuse October 19 285 — 6.6 — 6.3 
ET TR ep EU era ck gs 25 Go as'nk chan enesscss ous escuwtsovcay cons ceaceree October 19 288 + 9.9 +13.4 
UM Sea October 19 34 421.4 425.9 
Ok Tia os, Le RU ne ee October 19 113 414.1 07.7 
| I eae ecsbph rv enclandvabnonusileckoshave sensdats October 19 75 +. 2.7 + 4,2 
a a I ees cobs oar cede nig ovcbe chs uviusvesseseees October 19 24 — 7.7 +26.3 
See i a eo choles deleesvacherscohdiearsiele a October 19 42 +-16.7 + 5.0 
Me Without work and seeking Work.............0:ccccccessccosssscecssocssssssscsssssssesceees October 19 275 +10.4 +18.5 
| SP PEIMDOTOLY IAYVOIE UP: tO: 30 GAVS:.<..0.ci0ccsc00.c0cececccssdseesbcscepensesenccecals October 19 13 0.0 —40.9 
NDUSTRIAL DE OO'6 OPSES Uy ORT a (1 0) ene July 123.6 — 0.8 — 1.8 
| Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100) ou... cece eeeeeeeeeeeeeee ees July 121.6 — 1.4 — 2.2 
Re Dre Lo iieotcd se ahsnuognvvaedyaidsidigvsicdwecer anes savseese 1st 9 months 136,376 -- —21.9 
| Nu ANMEN ATE COANE AUR UMONSE OU 8 ogee. fo wd essences dacdeccanacsoreudSeaneseieonasdosussee lst 9 months 70,616 — —25.7 
TRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
RARE Ny 1 casts yvancs onion davcnsitatinaaaamenenatncvine¥> October 91 —26.6 +30.0 
NR TER ou goes sistas svenisavindcuaschacurahar seovderdsven ons October 20,047 — 33.3 —18.9 
IS SEL Ug Becan OR tad dg OS i a October 313,990 — 9.3 — 3.9 
ARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP. )..........2.:cc00cc00e0es e000 eee July $109.83 —-0.1 + 6.3 
mum verage hourly earnings (mfG.)..............002.c0000.cseseecscnensecaeecssng ensseranceoees July $ 2.56 — 0.4 + 6.7 
Average hours worked per week (mf .)................ccc:cce:ccsseceseeeseeeseepeeees July 40.0 — 1.0 — 0.5 
Un Mi NONE TORRE TTN eS ea Jovsunvensincsccnesecsevessareneees July $102.26 — 1.7 + 6.0 
PAMNRIRIIOOE DPICS NOOK (1949 100) oo ocdiccsnincccissescovesscnoaccecestechesersoeseianse October 156.8 + 0.3 + 4.2 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100) .......... July 113.8 — 19 + 2.6 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars) ............0....:.ccseceeeseseeeeees August 3,017 + 1.0 + 8.2 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
NOTE UN a shasnasvusinsvnnnvsGndgdnen asnoanewivs August 152.8 + 3.0 + 2.8 
IO hse nsgslacivuemiansnnestene August 153.4 + 3.9 + 2.5 
aR a caches vglncnntennsnnt August 162.9 + 1.1 + 2.5 
ra a a ooo awentiinaniein ounpanensnnm snes August 145.7 + 6.7 + 2.7 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION T 
ec ssacpinndbodianh wn suanenicvsnnnandon September 11,602 —19.8 —13.9 
I as ulssahunavsansonvabennes September 11,934 — 4.0 +11.7 
OST NORA See 0 Jshakanyossanernesnvaenananseas September 96,871 — 0.4 +14.7 
pon min I aaa S STEERS 


STATISTICS SECTION 


Percentage Change From 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes 


tCentres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 
A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices 
C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended October 19, 1968 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

PREee ABOU RePOR CE ee ree eek ae cere ee Ur eee 7,995 650 2,241 2,961 1,344 799 
Ponca) ete ea od oe ei at Pe ea PS Tee 5,443 450 1,560 1,975 917 541 
140) 1018 Bele le NS Ae RNR EES Sen Reco a AS”, lard eee rely, © DOD 200 681 986 427 258 
DI CALS iO a as kee arse ee ee 778 We 220 259 147 80 
DU DAV CAT Sit eee is) senate unser ae Cee mee eae eee 1,169 120 378 378 192 101 
ee AT Siete hae ete as. eR, OE Mal oR 3,426 244 982 1,313 535 352 
MeO VOALS: foie gc cee see a 1S. 8, eee See 2,396 196 604 922 425 249 
Ge myCAts ANUOVCLr ceo) c- nove oo.) cane wee fie ee os 226 18 57 89 45 17 

Sint, | Ob 28D Dee te ES ine eee) Geo ce ena Sameer 7,707 616 2,128 2,886 1,320 TSE 
WAR es rae ee LO Ot oe a 5,238 421 1,475 1,927 . 901 514 
‘fei Tol Ra: 5 te SE MO SOG A aE Wits 2 2 AURA BN Laie wei 2,469 195 653 959 419 243 
PETAL Circ ee SESE lea hi oh MO id cae oe a ST 30 129 157 239 22 
PCAREMCUITT Ont. 0 ef. fe) Seen at ee ree 7,130 586 1,999 2,729 1,081 735 
PRG SENOS 2. eS pe ee So ee eee ere een NRE 6,639 539 1,849 pss oto | 1,013 679 
st: Fos OES AE PEE Oe aaa CCN ER Re ELL: <a meth a) LOPE: 4,384 362 1,256 1,674 640 452 
LNA) 1h le EME, (COE Re Eh Reena care a 02. RO i 2,255 177 593 885 aT 227 

ENS TAG ig 8 0 Jk 8 2 ROSEN is a ee ene Jo] AAI eed 288 34 113 7S 24 42 
LE ed a ai re ne ee! OR SANG eee. es Ee. a 205 29 85 A8 16 27 
(AEST TT BEM SS agit 2 Oe REDS Co ey ae a le Tere A 83 * 28 27 - pe 

PERSONS: NOT IN LABOUR. FORCE oxo. n6. 0. cccecve 6,383 692 1,893 2,165 994 639 
RNR ee eee se oa 8 We eee oe 8) eA 1,684 215 480 554 262 173 
Ce ee ee LAE SE aE ee AGI. SURE LEME Ts meee 4,699 477 1,413 TGit 1R?- 466 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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ABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended October 19, 1968 


20-64 years 


ee a 5 ee ee A ON EA A 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years and Over 

Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 


(in thousands) 


PULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 
fC gr 14,378 2,383 4,098 LAS 4,183 1,086 1,513 


ME Sits citit tac lains Wvageesynivecsindens xves U fog 778 3,942 898 1,389 762 226 
TT phasic heseks isn sn poi Sn hcigisaonssmsscsrs 7,707 707 3,844 838 1,360 739 219 


Nokes es snen tdorwnes 288 71 98 60 29 23 ie 
: 
mr IN LABOUR FORCE... 6,383 1,605 156 217 2,794 324 1,287 
ARTICIPATION RATEt 
SS. Cs 55.6 32.6 96.2 80.5 33.2 70.2 14.9 
ETIDOR IRR. cist fete ieS oor 55.6 32.1 96.2 81.4 33.1 70.0 15.2 
MPLOYMENT RATEt 
PE A9G8—October 19... cscs ceccssccssseneeeeee 3.6 9.1 2.5 6.7 2.1 3.0 ** 
OTe 1 ha eae 3.3 8.5 2.2 5.8 2.1 2.9 ** 
i 


_ *Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
_ FThe labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

| tThe unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

**Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


ABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended October 19, 1968 


October September October 
1968 1968 1967 


(in thousands) 


I OP Oa in gaw aetdueeehemnsnineeierdnwennguagets 288 262 254 

a CO PEE WON DUTY CES TOD UN incall gn preset neh Wh besinntpsgtirgnn pdoponreemanies 13 13 22 

} Without work and seeking WOrk..................c:c:cccsccseseeeeseseteessnsneesesneneeeeenansensancnneneenenacneeenens anes 275 249 232 
Seeking 

is 2a ce Ae <I cee OE Sy ee ET = fet 256 234 219 

cy OO ped > om Ree (ee O92 pen ee 19 15 13 

IRI debris von blab chaitnesi< poauibbiblalinivadsanphisiickan pisdisclsine Meant caiecaindi@l 95 83 91 

a ucapshceneldiacaiestcibsociaahc sms Spear omen aes caeaeasaaaa spussitciadames cain 96 91 77 

a IN ae a ae A Laces tna beeps ce dabonbweneuesi cou ocntnhnstinxnias 39 38 35 

ares aia Ay URN a 8 aS a Se sean hieienselcrenccteteaiiullubsnclncorcuvehbansadenstes 45 37 29 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance, ee 
portation, | Services Supple- | 
Storage and (including mentary | 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals** 
Year and Month Mining facturing cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income 


(millions of dollars) 


$966-—T Olal cian ciety. 1d 8,090 2,513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
T9G7<—T Ota le cise tress 813 8,580 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
1967—August.......0 70.0 733.4 245.4 38.8 240.7 49.8 aw ie) 849.9 144.9 2,785.4 
Septeniver.. <3: 68.7 739.8 243.2 43.5 238.4 50.1 385.8 890.3 15970 2,828.8 
Octobetie vot 5 68.9 don. 241.6 42.6 234.9 49.9 388.6 886.2 140.5 2,809.7 
INOVEMBDELS ca. 5 2 69.4 733.1 240.7 41.3 PAN | 50.4 39853 884.6 134.5 2,792.4 
December 225.05... 69.3 718.9 230.8 30.6 177.6 49.9 404.8 885.3 126.0 2,708.8 
1968—January.................... 70.8 Tae 243.3 29.3 181.2 49.9 386.9 888.2 134.9 2,120.2 
Februaryeg st) The TNSSD 236.1 30.9 180.1 50.6 386.7 901.6 142.8 2,129.2 
March osteacass. oe 122 (pA 236.9 28.0 184.9 51.4 39155 9092 146.5 2,156.9 
ADT Manes a 70.5 744.7 241.7 25a1 198.9 5156 398.9 - 920.2 151.2 2,821 
WIG Yee ree atss 72.6 TD 247.9 34.8 218.0 52.8 407.0 940.6 152.2 2,907.3 
A JT ale tal raid Mopar 74.2 766.5 252.6 40.6 228.8 S32 414.8 963.7 154.2 2,976.5 
PUTA ecb tektites 74.4 754.9 249.1 40.6 240.9 54.0 412.6 96233 162.3 2,986.4 
PRUROSET Gc cence 74.4 776.3 ZS 57 41.9 244.7 54.2 413.5 965.2 153.8 3,017.2 


Seasonaliy Adjusted 


1966—Total........000....605....2 737 8,090 2,913 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 

1963 —Total occ ieececcns 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 

1967—August......0.0. ee. 69.1 T2320 240.4 33.0 209.1 47.9 380.3 865.1 139.7 21322 
DEDLOMDEr ate. 69.3 728.7 P25 ne | 35.9 208.0 49.4 385.8 873.1 141.6 2,750.0 
ROCIO DCE ok 68.9 V2.2 236.5 36.1 202.9 49.2 384.5 879.1 141.2 2,743.5 
November..:............. 69.3 1PRRS 239.1 36.0 209.3 50.3 388.0 883.5. 141.9 2,767.3 
December... 69.5 fee 236.6 33.0 204.2 50.3 391.2 889.8 140.1 2,768.3 

1968—January......000.000.... 70.8 T3922 242.3 33:7 209.1 50.7 394.7 898.3 142.3 2,803.0 
PODTUATY. o.4 ks 71.0 28.9 249.9 33.8 PAB ae ay ed 397.0 907.8 143.1 2,809.5 
PABECH pete Cees: Pua 730.4 247.4 34.9 212.8 52.9 399.6 915.8 143.5 2,831.6 
4 br | CAMERAS sie teat eee 73.0 ho2.7 246.3 34.2 215.3 52.6 403.0 927.9 145.6 2,873.4 
SE ao ona eee 72.9 756.9 247.4 37.8 VAWR:) 53.6 408.0 942.0 147.5 2,907.6 
MeN eee q2.3 754.5 246.8 39.1 215.2 52.0 408.7 949.5 147.6 2,908.7 
Ty sees oe 73.9 Ia Se 239.7 35.2 214.8 S2e7 412.3 953.7 152.8 2,913.6 
LAU CTO 5 cele 8 73.3 16321 250.5 36.6 PARR od SI, 417.1 959.4 153.9 2,942.5 

a ee ee eee 

* Revised {Preliminary. 


{Includes post office wages and salaries. **Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in th 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 


Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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ee 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
ving 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
y 1968, employers, in the principal non-agricultural in- 

ies reported a total employment of 3,643,122. Table C-3 
ves estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, 
x the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of 
tablishments employing 20 or more persons and from a 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a some- 
what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in 
the reporting firms. 


ABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
; a 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
} 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
ae | = Ja ace 
: $ $ 
RAGES 
TS Ba pe dl RE 2 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
a a at ale Se su Se Josdaitthae ecnnanes 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
re ne a ie scsenenstens 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.78 
Ae ead nkciansandsbc accbianstinse solv ines 120.7 123.1 96.30 123.5 122.8 100.13 
ae Sol hE TR 2 Bk dS 122.6 131.4 102.79 123.2 130.6 106.53 
a sh cnsciennv'eesacare 125.8 132.1 103.35 124.3 130.1 106.12 
oa ccs Eee cnistcnacewnens 127.0 132.5 103.66 126.7 130.9 106.73 
oa anh Coc aanceenetaminnes 125.9 133.9 104.77 125.5 133.0 108.45 
pede SALES TR ec Ce Ae ee 124.8 134.3 105.10 123.3 134.1 109.32 
OS SOME EE ot 129 ee a 124.3 134.5 105.26 123.2 134.5 109.71 
ES RSE ST SO EY 5 a eee ae ek 120.5 131.1 102.49 119.8 132.1 107.83 
RN ens ee 1h Ss wanaipeunnananenn 118.6 135.6 106.10 119.8 135.3 110.30 
Nea ORE SISA s SAE 117.1 137.0 107.17 117.8 136.5 111.31 
Te ccsueynnenanci 118.0 137.5 107.57 119.4 136.7 111.48 
NN eS cc er eT ccannnsanies 119.3 139.3 108.97 120.2 140.2 114.33 
ee a a as 122.7 139.8 109.39 122.0 140.2 114.35 
I a cana tmatese 124.6 140.5 109.92 123.3 140.1 114.22 
Nee ee ne nec deby ta loinngatnbanahinoas 123.6 140.4 109.83 121.6 138.8 113.21 
* Revised. tPreliminary. 


tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 


surance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


specu eccentric SS eee 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
July June July July June July 
Areas 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
ESC RENT LNT eR yaa spies ee Si nies Un OUR ye SLE cap EARP 122.8 121.5 124.6 89.29 90.00 83.98 | 
rosa caytts fal Chats aaa Meas ene Dea Cok NERO ORR os Siva VIC 128.1 124.7 1325 99.53 99.79 89.87 
sete eon mealies 1 VET ste Bias eae iy ee meee orien) penne 8 ener eee 146.1 139.7 146.6 68.82 72.44 68.69 — 
Tie hh: Lh ote) oi abet Tea IAB tee ie eet ee Re SR RE oe eas 117.05 1h hy Aes 117.4 86.76 88.24 81.98 
POU ESE ELING WAG f peer ers Se dads oh ee Dicoens at ae acceso eet 124.1 122.8 126.2 87.58 87.47 83.93 
OTe eee ie eel unter aes Nt oe Re, cence, Mk edete 119.2 120.0 12237 107.55 107.36 101.63 | 
COA CAS TO Re ee Ss eh eee ete, 8 gel eos Ss RE fsck 124.4 167 125.9 113.45 113.33 106.51 
BrainicenecOnt.44 er a eras. ee Se eran ees 125;2 125.1 126.6 105.10 105.39 97.82 
i Pikebhi ol ey Reet) Mies. yt SL ROREaN PROP Lien tte ee 28 eee Me Seen OR Tee REN 117.4 117.4 119.8 101.78 101.33 93.45 
SASK ALCHE Wall: eerte Gok hts Latent OM LE ea BR 123.6 125.1 126.1 104.34 105.21 96.92 
Alerts tidy etre a, Re ee ethan Bie sage, abe 132.4 13 1¢7 132.6 107.89 108.53 101.53 
BeratishiG OWN Dia es aoc eke ne ee 132.3 131.3 13522 121815 121.94 115.62 
CATA DA ret ie eee it oa ect te Ea yt, 123.6 124.6 125:8 109.83 109.92 103.35 
URBAN AREAS 
no Bek Fe) 02 Wy ee ae RO PCM rN Oe Nie 140.5 13722 143.0 88.26 88.16 80.47 
[RUNES o8 ON et aie i ton ce” ii 90 a 115.4 115.8 113.8 92:01 92.57 85.66 
LIE Soo) ea bet Os aia AIRES 2 SR Get Re 101.2 102.0 96.2 88.05 94.63 85.00 
ESTERS eee ee re een Re For or 115.8 120.1 119.7 88.60 S713 81.90 
Saint <1 Gbytes ee. fo eet eira tics eee ele 109.0 107.7 111.2 91.54 90.69 85.54 
PICO UIT oe in ia oth ied wae SE oe ar 110.0 108.5 £1525 127.47 128.75 122.16 
DEO BET aL ccs sete eee ee NS AO 8 ei by 121.0 122.5 124.6 108.89 108.79 103.20 
CED EC ee i ee pee eer he yun a ee 114.7 113.9 119.2 92.28 94.08 87.20 
SENATE CA Th een rely sin rn Beare ie te ties in eo RI 100.6 100.6 103.4 109.20 109.38 103.01 
SHECDLOOKE, SO ses eo oe ee a 113.8 1177 118.0 93.25 94.61 86.41 
MRCS RI VICT CS. 0k Biche teen) Pa a a ee 114.2 115.8 116.1 99.17 100.26 94.71 
Sitag/ae Tiles bce ee, ee | ees ates ah tg MS Sele 127:5 129.3 126.0 104.30 102.88 97.11 
1 bio NS] le te, OSE SCORER. 1h, SOMMER, poe Ran INE, oh 118.6 116.2 119.6 95.53 95.05 89.05 
SEATTI PUN Dict eek urns an er ens 2a ME te lak ees 241.5 261.4 198.6 110.42 110.29 106.41 
MSTATCE ORG. See ee ae! Lee ting 0) ee Reine nN een 134.3 116.2 133.3 107.38 100.11 100.95 
OEP ilami=F OTL ATINUTS © oan eo ue kee ee 1a Raed | 123522 134.6 — 10217 106.06 104.56 
Gdelpliy. Sis laser hmm 1 leh ghee i ae 136.3 138.1 137.5 105.43 105.66 96.24 
PA att Ones ee i ee Bes) Ce a ae 120.6 119.0 121.8 117233 117.24 11h 
RB OStON sees oh Oe eee Oe ea 1239 125.8 124.1 109.45 105.91 101.09 
ECTICNEN CL) 12 eet as tee an TS MS 141.7 144.0 139.2 102.42 101.38 94.31 
Teodor 2 Oa ete eee Sy on oe 119.2 119.8 125.4 106.38 104.12 98.30 
NIAC ar asballs) ee Renn a ky el teow ay tok 108.3 107.2 120.2 103.21 103.98 98.42 
SINE cote cash | ee te ns ee Oe eS Ee ek 110.2 1323 119.8 126.32 131.95 119.47 
PTC EOL OUST is Pero ans OR eee Oe, , ok ee ee oes 133.0 $324 134.0 115.53 113.91 110.20 
PATINA ese Pt 2S. OCI es ew, ee. ee ce 140.2 140.7 131.9 143.69 142.42 137.98 
SAUL te NATION ss vc. 4) ee Reg ee ae ee 1222 1212 125:7 12575 123.35 120.15 
RIO DULY 5 ets Fok 2. ee Sn RON pa 115.9 116.4 1 se) 133.99 130.71 122.60 
Sige iarines. eo). ie. te eres or lee ae ne 1b) aa: 127.6 140.7 117-21 120.29 112.85 
{hlisich 1s: Cha eee aeRO a ee tiey Heron tN 4 MUR el 2 tuo ies 77.6 86.2 99.67 101.81 94.71 
PATE casos set Pees 3, ne cee eae ae da eens oe ON 126.4 128.6 P2527 114.59 113.63 107.36 
PV ean. oP ia Jet eae 2 SU 9 en 105.5 107.9 114.2 128.04 127.94 120.47 
SSOT oe eh oc ee A oe ee es 12322 150.2 147.9 129.18 129.95 116.10 
AVE nes Pe fe Sg te he eh 117.6 119.0 120.0 94.41 93.98 88.04 
SOUS se es occa) an ee see ee 123-0 124.3 124.6 97.97 97.46 93.79 
ot Ee: 180701 6 A ae OOM ae MEETS nena ev a 150.5 149.7 147.2 99.98 100.32 92 2a 
PEIN he citi taht eas ee ad tk as a 138.4 140.3 138.5 108.31 108.48 103.07 
USL EF) 1a]) ONE AU ee ARE MET. Brie RCS | 67 an, 139.2 139.0 135.3 103.15 103.68 96.69 
Vancouver i A RE Er eM ee oe IR RP CT EC ks et 1382 130.6 131.4 116.60 116.81 110.28 
id ©, Sei Beamer, Cae ee ORIN APE lve PAL IG et ay Rael as a 122.9 124.7 128.7 104.15 105.16 99.54 


: = 
*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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ix C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


/ porta- Business and 

| tion, Personal Services 

Commu- 

; Mines, Manufacturing nication Finance, Non 

) Quarries ——————————__ Con- and Insurance com- Com- Public Total 

| and Oil  Non- struc- Other and Real mercial mercial Adminis- Specified 


Forestry Wells Durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector Sector{ tration** Industries 


(in thousands) 


; 
; 
f 
SANADA 
LS had 80.0 124.4 868.1 766.8 404.9 632.8 984.1 282.9 833.5 649.3 289.6 5,916.3 
| Tt 9O8*........,.........- 76.9 123.8 862.7 789.8 397.4 649.8 983.6 280.9 852.4 631.5 281.7 5,930.5 
Sealy 1967..................0. 82.9 124.1 849.7 791.4 406.3 680.1 939.6 264.3 745.8 624.1 285.8 5,794.1 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
TS 3.0 5.9 11.4 phe 9.8 14.4 16.7 1.9 16.8 8.7 8.5 99.3 
LS 22 5.8 11.5 Zhe 9.2 14.6 16.2 1.9 16.5 8.1 8.4 96.6 
A 3.4 5.8 Lhe 2.4 10.9 16.3 16.6 1.8 14.9 6.8 6.8 97.3 
*RINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
LIOR ois wvssnpey este xens 0.2 — 2.4 0.4 25 3.2 4.2 0.6 4.1 eats s By. 22.1 
mie 1968"... .0....6:.000.03. 0.2 — 2.4 0.5 222 3.0 4.0 0.6 4.2 2.1 2.0 a1.) 
1 er 0.2 0.1 2.9 0.5 az. 2.9 3.8 0.6 3.6 7 2.1 21.4 
Nova SCOTIA 
IOS” ose ndecosiaree 2.6 6.7 19.3 | Fpl. 14.7 21 CPA 6.5 Zi 15.8 18.6 180.5 
Moune 1968*.................... 2.) 7A 19.1 15.3 14.7 22.4 32.0 6.4 28.0 15.4 Line 180.2 
A 26 f fe 18.6 | 15.0 2203 28.7 6.3 25.1 14.8 Pe 173.7 
New BRUNSWICK | 
{ Be L968 5.0.00 bxvsicn. 10.1 Pat | 19.6 12.3 9.6 20.5 24.7 4.5 23.2 A per 10.3 148.6 
feesune 1968%.................... 9.6 eg | 19.1 12.0 9.5 20.8 24.9 4.4 23.7 10.2 7.0 144.0 
OG Ly ae 9.8 3.0 19.3 10.4 11.8. 23.9 Dat 4.2 20.5 Lied 9.0 146.6 
dueBec 
Mesuly 1968%.................... 27.4 26.4 322.7 195.2 93.5 173.5 242.3 79.3 244.2 166.1 56.4 1,627.1 
OP ICL ot. 27.0 26.5 323.8 197.2 88.9 176.6. 247.2 79.1 246.9 162.0 55.6 1,631.0 
Seely 1967............0000.00. 29.2 28.0 313.9 194.6 96.6 183.4 240.0 74.8 216.0 170.6 61.6 1,608.6 
JNTARIO 
Cait ETS eae ee 12.2 aio 369.4 > 4A17.1 157.4 198.5 384.1 122.9 302.9 263.7 125.2 4: eee 
mesune 1968*.................... 2.7 36.9 367.0 440.1 158.9 208.0 381.3 121.9 309.5 256.2 125.0 2,417.4 
RA IG Fh coe ccskccit ices ss: 13.6 36.3 364.6 440.0 150:6 “ZIG. , 366.7 115.0. 271.0 243.8 119.2 2,338.8 
ANITOBA 
RNR BOB Ys. oo ssesnosvelis 0.9 6.9 27.9 20.4 18.9 46.5 53.0 13.2 38.0 29.1 14.5 269.2 
TSG LL Sele 0.8 6.7 28.2 20.6 18.1 46.2 53.8 13.0 40.2 28.9 14.6 271.2 
LE» Ly RGR ees ee Lyi 6.3 BRT 20.4 18.3 49.9 $1.3 12.2 35.0 29.6 14.2 266.2 
ASKATCHEWAN 
ATE ON re a 0.5 5,2 10.6 6.1 18.3 26.6 40.3 8.2 36.7 20.7 12.4 185.7 
wenO 1968. ccennc-c aces (Oe) 5.4 10.2 5.9 17.6 28.0 40.3 8.2 38.4 20.5 11.6 186.3 
ES GT ro hes css 0.2 5.4 10.3 6.0 18.3 28.8 37.8 8.5 34.5 18.7 14.0 182.5 
LBERTA 
Oe CS Sa ae 2.0 20.0 28.2 24.2 41.0 49.8 80.5 17.9 67.0 55.0 22.5 408.0 
OSE ht ae ce 1.6 19.7 27.4 23.2 39.7 Sti 80.8 17.9 69.5 54.5 21.4 406.9 
RS Oy ee ae 3.6 19.5 26.7 26.2 40.9 $2.7 75.4 16.1 59.4 50.9 22.0 393.4 
3RITISH COLUMBIA 
Ch gS 0S. en ed 21.1 10.7 56.6 73.5 38.5 76.6 105.4 27.8 71.6 Toe 16.9 573.6 
mars 1968 5.3. ee.) 19.9 10.6 53.9 72.9 37.9 77.6 102.6 27.6 74.0 724 16.7 566.4 
OE UES cy AIR one aes 19.1 10.4 54.0 75.3 41.2 80.2 95.6 24.9 64.5 Toes 17.1 556.2 


*Preliminary. +Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services. Welfare and religious organizations are excluded at present. 

{Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services 
xcept domestic service) and miscellaneous services. 

**Excludes municipal government employees and provincial employees in British Columbia. 

Nore: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 

Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


a a a oan : 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries* 
July June July July June 
Industries 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ | 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING...........000000000.00.. 114.0 113.4 113.6 136.45 137.94 127.26 
ihc Lee sees ee Ne 9 I ae be ee 2 ee a 107.6 LO 109.1 138.18 138.90 129.0259 
PVE TEREST APE RSLS eter ce) oe ear sacs akeds Panckxsascdatcvenrente 104.5 105.4 104.9 140.09 143.94 129.13 
IM OP =UE TANS CXCODU CICS ears. care te vxas oss caret eee eee eae 127.6 129.0 124.4 124.32 124.91 113.97 
CUTAT LISS SSATP syets cetera nt ps8 ot reces onesie soe repav ess in2 118.5 1297 118.14 119.02 111.86 — 
Services incidental to MINING.........:2.....0:6.-ccceeeeeeneee 158.3 MEPTS Let 143.8 141.73 144.57 135.82 
DS PG DRI UIN Gy 98 art oases centre esc durri nen cd yennners 121.6 12353 124.3 11321 114.22 106.12 
vig: be) Cooke oo ae bee ey etn eed gs A rae ey ee eae 128.1 132.4 133.4 121.74 12527 113.64 
TM OSCLITIG COWES eee en esse ois henna s ee heat sous 116.3 116.0 117.0 105.63 105.88 99.24 
POH ATIC. DEVELARES &. rsitetete ee as aaetaneipeeesuliecactsoene Ts. 7 114.0 120.9 100.61 100.70 93.87 
Slate Pee cape Siler mn ier hr kde toe eee ee aN 118.2 114.5 120.5 97.32 97.84 90.57 
PROV OLARCS epee Sek ads ost eee eee het taees vals 121.4 110.9 123.1 120.80 119.31 113.92 
Tobacco processing and products....0.0:1.....070....228. 92.1 93.6 95.1 122.92 12539 110.91 
Rapier OUUCtS ce ee. Nae rs pete nae 112.3 114.3 120.6 111.38 111.44 109.42 
BCA EL PLO CUICES tye tates th os cree ORE aces ch tin 100.5 100.3 97.9 75.44 T3c13 69.58 
SEI LOCUS ee eine ens Aero e eons 114.3 117.0 117.1 94.83 95.20 86.91 | 
SSATET EE HT e100 20 Pee ented Ste a Pe RR, «Ra Hi3a 114.4 109.2 70.37 70.91 66.28 
5; Pej ct ha f2 3 eee NI Reps! hn ack: re OS Oe 108.3 109.7 108.5 70.09 69.24 64.73 
WOU PrOGUCtS:.) gate ee eet ee a! See ae 1 Be Fy 110.8 113.4 102.79 103.85 95.28 
PSI TCUIES. AUIC) TIXCUNCS ono cee ere erper seats et pase: 124.6 127.5 128.4 93.06 92.46 87.05 
Paper and allied industries cg, ee eee cet aes 12077 12 120.9 131.94 132352 125.37 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 114.5 115.9 Pt3s.2 119.11 119.74 113.82 
Promiacyemiera! INduUStrieS: ck ee eee eae. 127.6 Ae 126.6 136.82 137.68 129.13 
Metal fabricating industries.....................ccccsccceseseceee 129.6 131.0 132.5 120.03 120.34 111.33 
MACHINE EXCEPy ClOCITICAl ek ee ae 144.6 1335 147.3 130.64 127.95 120.69 
Transportation e€quipnient.. 2s... 2 ee 123.0 150.7 146.6 129.48 134.81 121.42 
BISCiVICSrOUUCIS2 ee.” eee een ees 142.2 142.5 142.9 115.73 117.63 107.26 
Non-metallic mineral products... eee eee 119.0 120.2 119.3 123.69 122205 114.64 
Petroreum and: coal products: 1.06 eee 107.8 107.7 107-2 167275 167.03 156.06 
Chenmucais and chemical products25.......0s45..- 19° 120.2 120.2 128.19 128.95 120.63 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 135.9 137.8 131.7 98.03 98.47 92.35 
CONS ER UG LION | cer eo Eh gee 131.7 128.5 133.5 140.23 137252 133.59 
STIS fee Oar cs ee gs argh ee cee ane ee, 136.2 132.4 133.6 137.39 134.31 128.51 
SIN COTIND ee 3.5 cca es, ee ee ee ee 124.1 121.8 133.4 145.65 143.57 142.44 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
Out nko) es 0 WM DE Shia tes gh ero hee a at We 107.8 110.3 116.5 122.00 122.24 113.82 
PANS OOLCALION cine ieee. hie ee ee 108.8 106.0 114.0 120.34 121.19 113.66 
SCE OG, oe Maile ot Ne en cia a, eae i nn le en 114.8 113.9 123.3 102.12 107.39 96.47 
CGOMUMNIHIC ATION a5 cat Aine ase iy ce 97.8 118.3 120-7 119.52 116.08 108.85 
¢ 2... BOE ee eh me, cn eee SAME 127.0 128.8 124.5 88.23 2/8221 82.51 
Dy DOlesate (hae ce: te ei, er eee, Cine ae 123)2 12355 123.8 108.10 108.61 100.62 
or ELE Ag 10: 00 | Meee a RPA ra MS toe Fue Le ean | 129.1 131-7 124.9 TEAL 76.08 pe | 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... 1329 131.8 127.2 106.65 106.10 100.08 
Rinancialanstitutions:.5.7 ho. V eee ee 136.0 134.2 130.0 104.24 103.54 96.18 
Masuratice and real estaten0) 0-3 -e e. 128.8 128.4 123.3 110.09 109.69 105.60 
Sil 9) 8 | et cee ae Ln fen ADS ey ie ole ee 162.7 160.9 163.1 79.49 79.70 76.31 
RecbeartOnal Services’ (65. ie eee eee 159.6 15522 153.6 70.47 69.95 68.17 
CAS BET VICES 8 ff). o" Gil use 2 ga) L7oe2 174.1 172.8 123327 123.47 114.56 
PCr SOM RU REIVICES 2.030 yt ee ah) eee ee YS.) 149.5 150.2 58.38 58.18 55.84 
PareeeUaneons SET Vices 6. cs) eh 187.5 185.8 201.2 87.37 88.77 88.92 
PAU ad; COMPOSITE. 8 See ee 123.6 124.6 125.8 109.83 109.92 103.35 


ee 
*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 


REVISION: April 1968 weekly wages and salaries in Canada (L.G., Oct. 1968, p. 614) have been revised to: Trade 85.62; Retail Trade 74.83; Industr 
Composite 108.95. 
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) 


| 


SONSTRUCTION 
eo acy 
General contractors.....................-sssssesee. 
Special trade contractors... 
REIT EER Sa oe oe 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 
OGKE|r SNSINCETING. .nc...2..cessescocsinersseseennsees 


INING, INCLUDING MILLING 
Ne EE isscendiviwab biti, eee 


ANUFACTURING 
ESN MS icici iisa narcaiics as oevebgenesuyssicicens 
EPCINIT ALINE: POIIS o, 51s ccc As cases ssupesaviuiws oveenes 


Industry 


Memerdivetals, EXCEPT TUells.,...........0002bedesseccsevere 
ee OE Ee a 
Services incidental to mining...............0000.0... 


NE ON coin Us nwicWv thoesys fritaintephse dese 
Tobacco processing and products................ 
EIT OCC LE, 6 (RN 0S 2cn 
TT recat Eley i ene Oe ee 
oe Tc bes ta oe 

PAUIBCCHANCOUS, LEXTICS....5....0ve00c2css00 00> 
RRR SER vss os 4ccutien sstautlynsntaash voce 
ET Ne a saisdcd ooh ue des dad caveosnie 
EM SAM AREC LS eto, koigs ancl isu aby stove Uekav ss 
MNMTAN AAI OTD TARANTO 8 oii asco nistens voacsds usuts ccpvisen 
Paper and allied industries............................ 

Pap end Paper Mills... ccc. .cissisesces0s 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 
Primary metal industries..........:...............:..... 

Pele Vete Be) [ir 6) | Lenn 
Metal fabricating industries...............0.000..0. 
Machinery, except electrical..................:.0005 
Transportation equipment.......................0006. 

Sc LETT RD Ec) § 5. fence Re Oa 

BONE TIN MG a oes Gas csv okiduivinseaweosros pas 

PA RATTNENTN ID ees Se tte olive tis bas abads 
Parts and accessories...................... 
Shipbuilding and repairing.......................... 
USERS SENSEI scp cskis unasionnsonahen yanks 

Communications equipment.................. 
Non-metallic mineral products.........0.000.0...... 
Petroleum and coal products.....................4. 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 


ITHER INDUSTRIES 


coc viinepnenphisixose 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs................-. 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 


OT 


Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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ere ee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


AOR R ORR e eee meee eee eee eee eee sees eeeeneees 


July 
1968 


June 
1968 


LE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours 


July 
1967 


July 
1968 


June 
1968 


Average Hourly Earnings 


July 
1967 


Average Weekly Wages 


July June July 
1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ 
125.98 127.87 117.45 
130.80 131.50 122.69 
98.87 108.73 89.76 
120.30 120.88 109.57 
115.08 115.86 109.80 
138.04 142.32 131.25 
102.26 103.98 96.45 
111.02 113.65 104.74 
94.12 94.51 88.44 
92.15 91.42 85.30 
89.08 89.21 82.49 
115.68 110.67 107.07 
111.64 116.79 100.70 
98.79 99.52 102.01 
68.98 68.67 63.21 
82.57 83.51 75.95 
84.73 85.54 71.08 
62.47 62.77 58.46 
63.32 62.60 58.17 
97.40 98.9] 91.03 
85.03 84.18 80.01 
123.81 125.00 117.77 
134.91 136.13 127.49 
115.50 117.22 111.57 
127.61 128.59 121.16 
129.37 132.46 125.97 
112:55 112.98 103.74 
122.53 116.33 110.85 
113.68 124.69 112.14 
111.28 114.15 113.5] 
118.29 130.76 115.92 
125.58 142.94 124.14 
117.93 122.21 113.78 
112.98 126.43 104.55 
98.47 101.35 92.17 
90.40 95.04 86.91 
117.42 116.26 108.64 
158.62 157.49 146.14 
110.66 112.59 104.65 
82.99 84.14 78.29 
139.20 135.02 132.33 
135.26 131.41 126.59 
132.48 130.68 121.05 
137.63 132.04 131.71 
146.71 141.80 142.17 
130.81 124.48 120.82 
163.90 160.15 165.47 
130.79 129.17 129.93 
93.81 93.77 88.60 
57.62 58.25 54.29 
50.54 49.82 48.59 
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TABLE C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


sea FS We Pewee io ee ee ee ee ee 
Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 
(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
I ee 
$ $ 

Average 
joie Ree 2 Ns thd ot ORE Sh RP rene. STE he eet ae 40.8 1.95 19:31 106.8 103.7 
TOG ee ace Bano de Lanta tae ore a ye ear 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
VAST se faa hk Leta em ae BPN ROMO AD Me en Rory ree 41.0 2A2 86.89 116.7 108.0 
11 Te oie le rn Se ey EE Bete ae I Ce 8 Stine alt cS Pare 40.8 2225 91.95 12341 110.2 
A cw Se Bn A, <p 5 ae a ee Oe ONE ADAP Aeris PER Peery Peary (reat Oe 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.4 

Last Pay Period in 

LS A 1 hice sean 2 i IRIE rR ni ee a oO PR ee ae ei) es a 40.2 2.40 96.45 129.6 110.9 
AMID TIS Peet BU es ee eee at, Serene On astra acer 40.5 2.40 97.43 130.9 1122 
Seb teri Der festa here eee oer Pan ere ee cae eee meme 40.8 2.43 99.20 Ta ge2 114.4 
CCtOD Gry ee ec eR goes eeaseene eet Eb cnt saree 40.8 2.45 99.88 134.2 114.8 
INGVETN DCE eres ea en ere econ pate acai ates re tener cue em 40.7 2.46 100.18 134.6 114.5 
DCCORI DET re Soret SUR Se Ren creche th eit ae eee 38.7 2.50 96.78 130.0 11031 

LOGS Farmar yy seat eee ae eee tess ee eee ec es sc mse 40.0 2.49 99.52 1337 113.1 
EDEL icc oe en Saat a ts es 40.4 2.49 100.53 135.0 LES 
IVER YER Ret 2. oe ane a AO ea ans oh oe, Piao amare iN 40.1 rit 100.63 13522 11322 
Fo a) 9 | Rite Wewh oe COR REN. Ps) eM Che bid A) Sey PPR Rear di AE 40.7 2.56 104.28 140.1 117.4 
LU Ellon Ma oRepec hee SPR wins Mr area Ih Sa rays onl dn a ROR a 40.6 220 104.42 140.3 117.1 
FUT Tee a TS eey ee ceo Meet ters 40.4 257, 103.98 139.7 116.0 
UAE TN, eee Fh ce Oe ng cs a Meant he THER, 40.0 2.56 102.26 137.4 113.8 


*Revised. . tPreliminary 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by th 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
July June July July June July 
1968 1968 1967 1968 wie 1968 1967 
$ $ $ 
Newfoundland SERRE AL REE 5) DSW Se OORT ME ots fe 43.6 45.4 43.1 1.96 1.88 1.89 
Nova Scotia. ELIS SL Bh OPEL ve UO CRs Tee 39.8 40.7 40.7 2.04 2.07 1.91 
PACU UINR WICH ee oe ae ee 40.7 40.9 41.4 2.10 2.09 | 1.94 
Ouebec SER ag tia etn as rk Rta 5 ent Re ee 40.3 40.8 40.7 2.31 2.34 2.16 
Qntario inl Se ae aR Iie a) 22 0 Shah TE ea 3 Reto rt, 40.1 40.5 40.3 2.68 2.69 phe 9: 
Pe Pe ers ee Pe ee hd ale ee 39.8 40.1 39.7 2.33 232 2.14 
PRR ATE Og Ota as et Se 39.1 39.8 40.0 28 2.41 2.49 
Alberta tee teers seoveecnnsentnserssctenscssecseneescnsesoasseunecenete 39.5 40.1 39.9 2.64 2.66 2.46 
Spr O10 67a Cet 6 Bn ee eed eee ALO 38.1 37.4 3.19 3.19 3.00 


a en Re a eee 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid unde 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the 
erations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance 
mmission, either as contributors or claimants. The data 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower 


BLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
1employment Insurance Act 


End of Total Employed Claimants 
fe—July...............-- 5,434,000 5,113,000 321,000 
se 5,305,000 5,013,900 291,100 
LE 4,731,000 4,409,600 321,400 
| April 4,856,000 4,281,000 575,000 
Oa eee 4,865,000 4,208,100 656,900 
February............ 4,836,000 4,176,500 659,500 
| MIAN Y ooissc lanisas> 4,864,000 4,230,700 633,300 
67—Decembet.......... 4,811,000 4,309,500 501,500 
| November........... 4,783,000 4,446,400 336,600 
ODOT si 0is08 hoe 4,734,000 4,491,500 242,500 
September.......... 4,750,000 4,539,100 210,900 
ALeust.............. 4,832,000 4,604,900 227,100 
BONY cssiscsinenssstse. 4,803,000 4,556,700 246,300 


*Effective June 30, 1968, coverage was increased to include salaried 
orkers earning up to $7,800 a year. 


i) 
| 
| 


Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 
source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, (DBS Cat. 
No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 
the data see Technical Note, page 352, June 1968 issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments*, by Province, August 1968 


Amount of 


Weeks Benefit 

Province Paid Paid 
Néwronndland .4.c;5easssen came tors 26,273 651,470 
Prince’ Edward. [stands. cscs. <sccsdenveceseme 4,848 117,128 
Nava Scotiss'.c i piace oee nak 36,672 907,601 
ING@WO BTUnS WICK oe iets ciceceucke ae aia 33,604 846,970 
CUEDEC AL ies eed ike rates hcalenetesoes 323,289 8,382,829 
OnTATION ci Ai cccentcee ncaa 378,659 9 843,319 
Manitoba... -6:..:.0 eee cee ee 39,760 983,258 
Saskntehewanl.<.ds0stesccasssae eee ean 21,287 535,189 
ATOR tas ic... 5:,atdadete nase 47,080 1,209,572 
BritishiColumbia ss. Sica ees 103,848 2,724,636 
Total, Canada, August 1968............ 1,015,320 26,201,972 
Total, Canada July 19662 Sc 739,333 18,858,224 
Total, Canada, August 1967............ 691,198 16,848,719 


*Because of the postal strike in July, August 1968 data include some 
payments that were made in July. 


ABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, August 1968 


Claims Filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 


Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 
Province Total Initial Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending 

STS DOSE enn Oe 2,079 1,386 693 1,672 1,047 625 809 
mice Edward Island......................00:+ 286 212 74 323 188 135 91 
ERR AS SE reer 3,126 2,162 964 2,789 1,697 1,092 1,135 
METIS WIOK csncasnsencnsixeveonessssissosacenars 2,571 1,885 686 yeh G 1,613 1,098 708 
et ais 28,390 18,934 9,456 29,114 16,931 12,183 9,780 
ESCA CS eee Seo 33,374 24,438 8,936 39,949 20,749 19,200 10,374 
EAE Aa ae in nk 2,403 1,738 665 2,378 1,597 781 497 
es cuabtioannaabid 1,595 1,236 359 1,627 1,031 596 460 
A css lameeust td 3,708 2,701 1,007 3,913 2,449 1,464 1,046 
SE SICTTTOOAS 28 fet aes wdsbcans nar? 11,445 7,452 3,993 10,941 7,074 3,867 3,280 
Total, Canada, August 1968........ 88,977* 62,144 26,833 95,417T 54,376 41,041 28,180 
Total, Canada, July  1968........ 123,909 84,792 39,117 123,865 72,768 51,097 34,620 
Total, Canada, August 1967........ 92,535 64,025 28,510 100,702 55,694 45,008 28,913 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 29,126. 


tIn addition, 27,460 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,630 were specia 


vere 6,348 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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| requests not granted and 1,110 were appeals by claimants. There 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at August 30, 19 . 


eee ae eee | 


Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample ) Claimants 

Total af Of July 31 August 3] | 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1968 1967 
a 8 ae aaa ana 
“ES Whe I EE Ri A S| Da 269,834 99,057 74,806 58,180 37,791 321,035 227,098 i 
1 [Sete SA SE Re oe et 158,357 65,814 41,751 30,955 19,837 194,856 134,875 
EES TVS) aT ia Ue cp oe ae 111,477 33,243 33,055 27225 17,954 126,179 92,223 § 
EEO UM DLAND 2.) ei sce 6,911 255) — 1,809 1,524 1,023 8,054 5,767 

A CVCS FS koe 5 ee aS 5,066 2,017 1,302 1,069 678 6,114 4,201 
SUT eee can ir ca bavenc¥eeerives 1,845 538 507 455 345 1,940 1,566 | 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND........cccccccccceeeees 1,149 364 364 274 147 1,242 15ST 
Be AU ee Mere 0s, MS Bees as scant sysalvenns 733 248 243 153 89 805 416 | 
er paic te ene rct cor 416 116 121 121 58 437 341 | 
IC AESCOTTA Ee RE ere lih cies 10,851 3,531 2,818 2,369 2,133 10322 9,695 | 
iN) OE ee ar ea + Sa 7,328 2,561 1,865 1,484 1,418 7,697 6,678 | 
Csi i Oa ee 3,523 970 953 885 715 3,625 3,017 | 
PIE) BRUNSWICK =. Grieg dsc ee 8,325 pia fsp) 2,239 1,993 1,341 9,221 7,145 | 
Winter tes totem oe ae eee 5,441 1,982 1,390 1278 846 6,160 4,662 
Peindlés:2,. ees Sse 2,884 770 849 770 , 495 3,061 2,483 
QUEBEC eh ee Re 89,173 32,739 2SH55 19,741 11,538 103,032 72,284 | 
Male 2a. pieces <3. ere a eee 56,143 22,845 15,648 11,280 6,370 66,791 46,790 | 
eae ey Oa: cone aoe 33,030 9,894 9,507 8,461 5,168 36,241 25,494 
OS. % (ete) Res OP 2 ay Lad I 96,098 36,339 27,018 20,231 12,510 124,023 87,350 | 
WISN RAI. «502 aiek ee ee 51,306 22331 13,283 9,859 5,827 70,671 47,791 | 
BPE ts sec ee es ae 44,792 14,002 13,735 10,372 6,683 “53352 39,559 | 
LA MELO Ac 6 fist Lelin OM emanaiy s 9,562 2,962 2,503 2,141 1,956 10,058 5,719 | 
WA ALG! A) 7 ee eee EP pee ac 3 5,009 1,794 1,320 953 942 5,447 2,635 — 
Pemale.\. ease ee ee 4,553 1,168 1,183 1,188 1,014 | 4,611 3,084 
SASKATCHEWAN neces... cco oes 5,094 1,818 1,257 1,114 905 5 5 3215 | 
RAG oe oe eee ik dose 2,659 1,150 599 492 418 3,182 1,266 | 
ELA Te Gk [aa tae 37 ORS Len ated are ted 2,435 668 658 622 487 2,593 2,009 | 

CRAG Nai lit SAE eR 10,314 4,062 2,607 2,211 1,434 11,635 7,353 
ee ee ey a OO 5,476 2,502 1,201 1,040 733 6,382 3,137 
OE SUA et See ee 4,838 1,560 1,406 1,171 701 S253 4,216 | 
| 

RSI AS EE ACAYLUMBIA. cco cecece le wcsciectce,, a We By 11,935 9,036 6,582 4,804 36,673 ZETS3 

COTO, eer ES ET A nie inl Re 19,196 8,378 4,900 3,402 2,516 21,607 17,299 

ES aR. Cn 13,161 8.557 4,136 3,180 2,288 15,066 10,454 


SS a en PSL used si Sea see eeu Se 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks, 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


3LE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


a 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
i A 
(1949 = 100) 
ete ene eee eee 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
IRE SINC: Aces Casavavhadays boas nye 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
a ara ae Ree eR 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 175.5 154.3 122.3 
ee ne 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 125.1 
NN a ac aes hie today ckvorsiaes 149.0 146.4 151.0 13223 157.2 190.2 166.8 128.3 
Ot 150.7 148.5 152.6 134.7 158.4 191.4 168.7 128.6 
ee EE Ae, oe 150.5 147.8 153.1 1353.7 157.9 193.2 169.4 128.6 
Soa gee ee 151.0 148.0 153.4 134.5 157.9 193.8 170.5 128.7 
BPECEINDEL,.....c10s08vsor-vsvsne- sen. 151.8 148.6 153.8 134.7 159.6 193.8 169.7 133.0 
MEP ODIUary.............-c0esccreeeees 20 149.8 155.4 134.0 159.2 194.3 171.8 136.4 
STN es Ci aicattnds seb nakon ose 153.2 148.7 156.0 135.6 160.3 194.3 172.5 138.4 
ER aro eee 154.1 149.8 156.6 136.3 160.8 197.0 172.1 140.9 
ER ee oe 154.2 148.9 157.1 135.8 161.0 197.8 174.2 141.1 
ESS |e 154:7 149.4 157.6 136.4 161.8 197.9 174.2 141.1 
eS | ee eee 155.6 151.9 158.3 136.1 161.9 198.8 174.8 141.1 
ONS a ee 156.0 153.6 158.4 135.7 161.8 199.1 1752 141.1 
Oe 156.4 153.0 159.6 136.4 162.2 199.6 176.8 141.1 
OS ee 156.8 152.4 160.3 138.1 161.6 200.3 177.4 141.1 


Norte: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


.BLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of October 1968 


ee 


All Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
Oct. ‘Sept. Oct. Trans- Personal tion and and 


1968 196& 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1949 = 100) 
NN II os ce vsnannsnnanndinaninead pancniornahviterbenns 136.5 137.1 130.8 130.6 125.6 136.2 133.3 194.7 162.6 139.9 
ee ton esc daaicecapensconnksveamiesinssovtaciroo xine 147.4 148.3 142.5 144.8 144.7 146.5 145.4 204.5 196.3 139.9 
NR A coat cashes tnpinesizninsdtuns Sanvaneacnaiaivnie» 150.7 513 145.7 149.2 143.0 147.8 160.5 221.1 182.7 139.4 
coh sk snidaiccAcpasnnpecen aaccninccsGevvenvene dunn 153.3 [53.3 148.8 155.8 148.9 128.9 185.4 199.3 182.9 146.5 
Ls sk Aaacatninyansonnyshapdean hunk ono 155.1 155.1 148.6 153.5 150.4 142.8 176.9 210.3 174.4 152.3 
eosin dulcnhca punsinesnadsldasibibinivnsnbenatbaces 137.3 157.7 151.8 149.2 160.3 146.3 160.4 196.0 218.1 149.4 
ee ncecaicsensndgewh bvbasanecebnapensne= 151.9 152.7 146.8 149.0 140.4 153.7 152.8 229.8 171.7 154.1 
MMMTOON-REBINA................00000ceneessensncersnnersesscenseness 146.3 147.1 140.6 148.5 138.5 149.6 147.7 178.1 176.7 140.5 
MMOOMItON-CAIZALY..........c-c00--ceessenseenscesecensesesseneness 147.7 147.9 141.7 145.2 142.0 149.2 149.0 209.3 171.4 132.1 


149.8 150.1 144.9 146.4 150.6 141.3 157.9 187.3 169.4 136.0 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 


Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in eac 
ties. 


h city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
the Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1963-68 


number of workers involved includes all workers repor| 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to 
union directly involved in the disputes leading to the wi 
stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid | 
as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and —§_ -—H A MAAMhMlW__—_—\_—__________ 


Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Beginning 

During Per cento. 

Month Strikes and Workers Estimateg' 

Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Ti 
NG See tien acne ss otek oe AR he a 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
DOr re acd NER ee, AOR ce) oars 1k A Ac as 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
eA ty eee erty eae: At a Tt Or EL RS aL 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
BOI eeam dare Or nes ei AG PN AO cos a 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
LEAS Lh ae Oe ee OR on oe eh Ae 498 522 252,123 3,974,634 0.25 
Fd Se ME DICIIOCIS 6 Os cope Ee Cee, RN oe, 31 92 34,282 449,550 0.36 
OAODEL Rare ey eae ARR ete. St le 21 70 245125 326,850 0.25 
I OVERADE Las hye 2 VS Te Banda a8 18 70 19,148 251,460 0.18 
MIECEMDernen ei. 3: cee OM eh 2, 11 55 9,436 151,230 0.13 
P1960 eos AIMALY eee oi, 1 ee 24 56 19,758 207,390 0.16 
BIC DEUARY. At a retencb sate Okc RO oh eo 42 76 49,069 590,840 0.46 
UE 10 AU eee mei Coes Ne Gon) SOUL Sn eh Le Le mee wee ey) 85 41,296 682,180 0.53 
70) § | NEUES RO nM SD SPT A Ac A 9 RR RAT Nah 42 86 41,751 324,790 0.25 
DVLA ere 24 ins al eat oy a me SES eat on cea 64 116 30,993 410,710 0.30 
HET 1 Ne AI Tp ag 9. Pct ena) 75 152 46,215 544,310 0.42 
DULY) gia) ache hls eters See lal, Weg eee bie bre ft On 36 137 62,069 867,810 0.59 
PURSE cht: BS nok, irene ee Way ory 57 146 59,956 635,340 0.43 
Beprember 5 nae. ee seen ee eee 42 124 30,065 346,140 0.27 
CBO Der 1) 0s ea cen ene ARE IA et ren 26 91 20,047 313,990 0.22 


Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, October 1968, by Industry 
(Preliminary) 


a pe hs ee) ee 
Strikes 
and Workers 


Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

POMS eee) 5 ee ey 1 163 410 
PYRE e ceri Sh rae os" be Rakes ole” Soa 3 477 9,350 
BA SneACtOTI Nn eo ee a2 11,674 185,300 
eOusrTuChiOn <2 fen hb sht 9... 11 2,637 35,080 
Transportation and utilities... 6 1,158 7,160 
‘Riess i, A Seat Same iy 10 See 4 il 69,520 
VUE 1S SS oy RN — — — 
Sh) (0S a ee 2 24 550 
Public administration... 6 643 6,620 

ATIAUNOUSTRIBE 91 20,047 313,990 
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TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, October 1968, by Juri: 
diction (Preliminary) 


Strikes 
and Workers 


Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Day: 
Newloundlands hPa. 5512) d eke — “- = 
PrincesEdwatd Island... - — = 
INOVa: Scotia. 4 aiae to) bate. oa ay 5 646 3,160 
New BCUNSWICK aa. .o el — — =a 
OuCDEC a aro 4 Lobty Sea ee 7 6,833 117,950 © 
ONCE O neers tee et a 49 9,094 — 142,880 , 
Manitoba. ene.) o or = Ree — — —" 
Saskatchewan =e) 9.05) ieee 2 230 3,250 | 
Va lato) qh: Die eae ro POR RRR. Sete Bie 5 1,419 23,950 
Britishh@olumbiaye.. 00... cae a 13 1,645 21,2508 
RECCra een tr Aco ea, ee 2 180 1,5508) 

ALL, JURISDICTIONS#) 4 91 20,047 313,990 


ss 
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BLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1968 (Preliminary) 


Industry, Employer 


: 
) Location 


RESTRY 

) enry Selin Forest 

/ Products, 

‘earst and Nassau Lake, 
Ontario. 


a 


) ndako Mines, 
raser Lake, B.C. 


/ NUFACTURING 
id and Beverages 
‘obin Hood Flour Mills 


‘ Ltd.,* 
ort Colborne, Ontario 


‘| 

david & Frére (1967) 

| Limitée, 

! ontreal, Que. 

»ber 

{ 

Mansfield Denman General 

jarrie, Ont. 

Shicago Rawhide, 
rantford, Ont. 


ld 
impson Timber Co. Ltd. 
udson Bay, Sask. 


ree wood mills, 
ictoria & Vancouver, 
2.C. 


iture and Fixtures 
Stancor Central Ltd., 

(Peppler Division), 

anover, Ont. 


Der 
imberly Clark of 
Canada Ltd., 

St. Catharines, Ont. 


Domtar Pulp & Kraft 
Paper Ltd., 

Windsor and East Angus, 

Que. 


Union 


Carpenters 
Loc. 2995 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 959 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Packinghouse 
Workers, Loc. 416 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce and 
Office Employees 
(CNTU) 


Rubber Workers 
Loc. 536 
(AFL-CIO/CLC 


Auto Workers 
Loc, 397 
(CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1184 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters 
Loc. 2802 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 2-500 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 289 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Workers’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
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Starting 
Date 
Duration in Man-Days — Major Issues 
Workers —_—_———_ Termination — 
Involved October Accumulated Date Results 
163 410 410 Oct. 24 Wages—Return of workers. 
Oct. 28 
355 7,810 23,790 July 27 Wages, hours of work— 
166 1,490 19,410 Apr. 27 Wages, fringe benefits—12 % wage 
Oct. 15 increase retroactive to Sept. 1, 
1967, 12% eff. Oct. 15, 1968; one 
additional holiday, 5 weeks vaca- 
tions after 30 years, other benefits. 
600 2,400 15,600 Aug. 29 Wages and benefits—55¢ an hr. 
Octo a. increase over 3-yr. contract. 
330 7,260 9,240 Sept. 23 Wages— 
116 120 120 Octy .4 Refusal by 3 workers to work 
Octs ne overtime—Return of workers. 
130 1,950 4,420 Sept. 4 Wages—Basic rate raised to $2.09 
Oct. 23 an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1968, 15¢ an 
hr. Sept. 1, 1969, 23¢ Sept. 1, 
1970; other improved benefits. 
363 6,870 6,870 Oct 752 Hourly pay scale— 
202 2,220 3,130 Sept. 24 Wages, fringe benefits—40¢ an hr. 
Oct: 17 increase spread over 2-yrs., fringe 
benefits, one additional statutory 
holiday. 
211 4,670 19,740 June 23 Seniority, management rights— 
1,246 27,410 94,950 July 18 Wages— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


MacMillan, Bloedel 
and Powell River 
(Sask.) Ltd., 

Hudson Bay, Sask. 


La Cie Internationale 


de Papier, 
Matane, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram & 


Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 


Crowe Foundry Ltd., 


Hespeler, Ont. 


Abex Industries of 
Canada Ltd., 
Joliette, Que. 


Welmet Industries, 
Welland, Ont. 


General Smelting Co. 


of Canada, 
Burlington, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 


Central Quebec Steel 


Ltd., 
Trois Riviéres, Que. 


General Spring 
Products Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Machinery 


De Laval Co. Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Canadian Blower and 


Forge Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


International Harvester, 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Hamilton Gear & 
Machine Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 
Dominion Forge Co.., 


Windsor, Ontario. 


Union 


Woodworkers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers 
Loc. 414 

Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
1060 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Typographical 
Union Loc. 91 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Moulders Loc. 23 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4077 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5955 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6979 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Structural Iron 
Workers Loc. 816 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Foc 1524 
(CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 872 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
OCs 574 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
FOG a4 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Molders 
Boc.28 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 195 
(CLC) 


100 


111 


349 


110 


218 


150 


100 


120 


1,350 


237 


255 


341 


132 


668 


1,300 


1,190 


7,680 


2,420 


3,70 


2,630 


2,200 


2,640 


1,690 


1,420 


5,610 


7,500 


3,060 


Duration in Man-Days 
Workers 
Involved October Accumulated 


ee eS SS ee ee Sd 


3,000 


2,700 


439,030 


16,280 


20,940 


6,980 


3,900 


2,640 


1,690 


14,450 


10,460 


9,550 


3,890 


Starting 


Date 


Termination 


Date 
Sept. 6 
Oct 2s 


Sept. 12 
Oct. 16 


June 10 
OctawZ5 


July 13 
Oct. 9 


Sept. 4 


Sept. 20 


Sept. 22 


Aug. 15 


Major Issues 


Results 


| 


Wages—Basic rate raised to $2 
an hr. effective Sept. 1, 1968, | 
an hr. Sept. 1, 1969, 23¢ Sept} 
1970; other improved benefit: 


Wages, hours—S55¢ an hr. incre: 
other benefits. a 


computers, job security, unh 
membership of foremen— 


Wages— | 


Effective date of new agreemen- 
73¢ an hr. increase spread or 
3-yrs., $100 retroactive pay, mF 
effective date of contract. | 


Wages—55¢ per hr. increase °| 
3-yrs., other benefits. | 


\ 


} 


Wages— 


Length of the agreement, frit: 
benefits— | 


Incentive program set by co 
pany—Return of workers. 


Wages, working conditions— | 
Settlement terms not reported. 
| 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, job evaluation— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, working conditions, frif 
benefits— 


eee Fee 
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BLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Industry, Employer 


| 
i 
Location 


Three automotive parts 
Manufacturers, 
Nindsor, Ontario. 


ngersoll Machine and 
Tool Co., 
‘ngersoll, Ontario. 


i! 


ork Gears Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


ectrical Products 
Square ““‘D” Co. of 
- Canada Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Proctor—Silex Ltd., 
icton, Ont. 


m-Metallic Mineral Products 


nada Brick Ltd., 
treetsville, Ontario. 


1 
| 


Duplate Canada Ltd., 
akville, Oshawa & 
Windsor, Ontario. 


stroleum and Coal Products 


Pacific Petroleums 
Ltd., 
Taylor, B.C. 


iscellaneous Manufacturing 


North American 
Plastics Ltd., 
Wallaceburg, Ontario. 


ONSTRUCTION 


Modern Paving, 
St Lambert de Lévis, 


Que. 


Several plumbing 
contractors, 

Various locations 
Northwestern Ontario. 


Various construction 
contractors, 

Edmonton and area, 
Alta. 


Lummus Construction, 
Point Tupper, N.S. 


Starting 
Date 
Duration in Man-Days -- 
Workers Termination 
Union Involved October Accumulated Date 
Auto Workers 489 6,820 6,820 Aug. 18 
Loc. 195 Be 
(CLC) 
Steelworkers 135 2,430 3,240 Sept. 21 
Loc. 2918 Oct. 28 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Workers 478 10,520 10,520 Te Pe 
Loc. 984 7 
(CLC) 
UWE. L6G7505 350 7,700 28,700 July 8 
(Ind.) A 
LU Fe ices 585 103 2200 7,730 July 17 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) ae 
Glass and 128 1,150 3,840 Aug. 31 
Ceramic Workers Oct. 15 
Loc, 225 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Workers 1173 22,800 22,800 Oct. 
Los. 1256, Oct. 31 
222 & 195 
(CLC) 
Oil Workers 109 220 220 Oct. 28 
Loc. 9686 Oct; 30 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Workers 295 6,490 34,130 May 17 
Loc, 251 = 
(CLC) 
Building and 110 2,420 9,790 June 26 
Woodworkers’ — 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
Plumbers 200 4,400 15,400 July 15 
Loc. 508 pues 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters 1,300 22,100 22,100 Oct. 8 
Loc. 1327 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Various unions 600 2,400 2,400 Oct. 15 
Oct. 21 


Major Issues 


Results 


Wages, fringe benefits, working 
conditions— 


Wages—20¢ an hr. increase Oct. 1, 
1968, 13¢ an hr. Aug. 1, 1969; $102 
retroactive pay, other improved 
benefits. 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, hours— 


Wages—Return of workers. 


Wages—Wage increase, other 
improved benefits. 


Work jurisdiction—Return of 
workers. 


Wages, union security, grievance 
procedure— 


Security of employment— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages— 


Overtime work—Union persuaded 
men to return to work. 


 ——_———— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1968 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


I aa 


Starting 
Date 
Industry, Employer Duration in Man-Days = 
pi Workers ———___—\— Termination 
Location Union Involved October Accumulated Date 
Electrical Contractors’ I.B.E.W. 165 170 170 Oct:. 30 
Association, Loc. 230 Octz ot 
Vancouver Island, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Chambly Transport Inc. Railway, Transport 120 2,660 4,200 Sept. 13 
Montreal and area, Que. and General — 
Workers 
Locs. 511-513 
(CLC) 
Six bus companies Public Service 958 3,780 3,780 Oct. 26 
Various locations Employees Federation — 
Quebec. (CNTU) 
TRADE 
Quebec Liquor Board, Public Service 2,980 64,570 267,640 June 25 
Province-wide, Que. Employees’ — 
Federation (CNTU) 
Chapples and Retail Clerks 117 2,340 2,340 Oct 
Metropolitan Stores, Loc. 409 — 
Fort William and Port (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arthur, Ontario 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
City of Vernon, Public Employees 104 2,290 2,810 Sept. 24 
Vernon, B.C. Loc. 626 a 
(CLC) 
City of Kelowna Public Employees 15 930 930 Oct: 624 
Kelowna, B.C. Loc. 338 — 
(CLC) 
City of Kamloops, Public Employees 186 190 190 Oct. 31 
Kamloops, B.C. Loc. 900 ae 
(CLC) 


eee Ee 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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Major Issues 


Results 


Alleged delay in negotiations 
Return of workers. “4 


Wages— 


Wages, hours— 


Wages— 


Wages, senority, union securit 


Wages, working conditions— 


Wages— 


Delay in new contract negot| 
tions— 


| 


Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1968. 


Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (en 


or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run 
' 


/ 
Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the lates’ 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of thei 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 75 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1968 


Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1967. 


(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-767. | 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockout: 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts show strikes anc 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of worker: 
involved, duration, etc. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/ 1967. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1967. An annual report published i: 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paperback volume. Contains the results 0: 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours o: 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selectec 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries 
including logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade anc 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates foi 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rate: 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First-year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paperback volume, $10.00; service withou 
indexed binder, $7.50; individual tables, 15 cents. Paperback volume, $3.00 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-549. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1967. (Bilingual). Price $2.00, Cat. No 
L2-15/1967. 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans de. 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labow 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, Cat 
No. L31-967F. 


The Behaviour of Canadian Wages and Salaries in the Postwar Period. 1967. 
A graphic presentation. Price $1.50, Cat. No. L41-567. , 


Technological changes in the railway industry: Employment effects and adjustment 
process: CPR Angus Workshops, Montreal. 1967. Second in a series of three reports 
on technological change in the railway industry in Canada and the ways in which 
workers have adapted to change. Price $2.50, Cat. No. L41-667. 


Payment Systems and their Development in the Railway Running Trades. 1968. 
By Maxwell Flood. Price $1.25, Cat. No. L41-768. 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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tic fisherman. The economic plight of 
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inorities is examined in ‘“‘The Divine 
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Left to right: Prime Minister Trudeau, Lord Ritchie-Calder and Prof. John Humphrey | 


The Divine Right 


To be Human 


Two conferences on Human Rights took 
place in Ottawa toward the end of 1968 
—one, sponsored by the Canadian La- 
bour Congress, in November, the other, 
a national conference, in December. 


A GROUP of sincere, earnest and sometimes angry people 
converged on Ottawa from December 1 to December 3, 1968, 
and decided that it was high time Canada had a permanent 
organization dedicated to the pursuit of human rights. Spon- 
sored by the Canadian Commission, International Year for 
Human Rights (L. G., Feb. 1968, p. 74) the conference was an 
open invitation to all Canadians to air grievances against the 
status quo and man’s inhumanity to man. Representing 150 
voluntary organizations, observers from the federal and 
provincial governments, and the United Nations, the 500 
delegates presented, reviewed, and argued their right to a job, 
a culture, a language, an education, and generally what they 
considered to be their human right to a square deal. 

The tenor of the conference was expressed by Mr. Justice 
McRuer, former Chief Justice of the Ontario Supreme Court: 
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a totem 


“If all men are born equal in this country, we well know th 
they do not stay equal long after they are born.” ) 
Protesting this inequality was Harold Cardinal, Preside 


of the Indian Association of Alberta, who called on t 


Government to respect Indian treaties and implant aborigin 


: 


rights in a new Canadian constitution. ‘‘We cannot accept ai 
more verbal or tokenistic statements that pretend to guarant 
our rights when we know they do not,” he said. 
Mary Carpenter, an Eskimo girl now attending the Universi 
of Western Ontario, spoke in the same vein. She asked f] 
Government for a land claims commission to restore Crov 
lands to Eskimos in the Northwest Territories before they a 
lost to the territorial Government. ‘“‘We Northern people 
Canada would like to become part of the Canadian mosaic 
she said. “‘We’d like to run our own affairs, rather than ha 
the department act as our intermediary with the Canadic 
public. We shouldn’t have to go through the Indian Affai 
and Northern Development Department to get to oth 
departments, but straight to other departments just as you do 
Mr. Cardinal went on to say that Indian leaders were all 
agreement that the department had no part to play in “tl 
meaningful dialogue”’ that must develop between Indians ai 
whites. ‘“‘The credibility of the Indian Affairs Department 
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‘all men are born equal in this country, we 
+l know they do not stay equal /ong after 
»y are born’—McRuer. 


one,” he said. “‘If we are to have a full measure of justice and 
»edom, the expansion of the Indian Affairs Department must 
‘me to a halt.”’ 
‘Another disillusioned young Indian, Taiotekane (Frank) 
orn of the Caughnawaga Indian Reserve in Quebec told 
‘legates attending a seminar on aboriginal rights, ‘““You’re 
t giving us anything. We gave you all you have. All you have 
do now is just pay us.” He said that the Indians owned the 
juntry. ““You should pay for being squatters.” Turning to 
e Indian Act, Mr. Horn accused the Government of trying 
| “slam through” legislation without giving Indians enough 
ne to study what even lawyers find hard to understand. He 
id that the Government’s guidance booklet, Choosing A Path 
:ould be called ‘‘Indians Down The Garden Path.” 
The Reverend Adam Cuthand, of the Manitoba Métis 
ederation, told the conference that a third minority, the 
000 Métis across Canada, is living in poverty, and sub- 
ted to constant social injustice. The Métis people, because 
- their mixture of Indian and white parentage, he said, have 
sither the benefits of Indian status or the acceptance of the 
hites. And Harold Cardinal summed up the feeling of the 
iree native minorities when he said, ““Canada has a century 
' dishonour to try to straighten out.’’ While admitting that 
anada had innate possibilities for discrimination, Herman 
inta Cruz, of Chile, former chairman of the UN Commission 
r Human Rights, said that Canada had more tolerance, more 
juality, and more brotherhood than many countries, and 
id played a distinguished part in developing liberal and 
-mocratic traditions at home and abroad. 
But in mid-November in Ottawa, at a preview conference on 
Iman rights sponsored by the Canadian Labour Congress, a 
rmer United Nations official said that he was ‘“‘not proud” 
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“The expansion of the Indian Affairs Depart- 
ment must come to a ha/t’—Cardinal. 
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“The Métis have neither the benefits of 
Indian status nor the acceptance of whites” 


—Cuthand. 


of Canada’s record on human rights. Prof. John Humphrey, 
McGill University, director of the UN Division of Human 
Rights from 1946 to 1966, told CLC delegates that, as a 
Canadian, he was ashamed of Canada’s treatment of the 
Indian people. “‘We are giving aid to people abroad with 
standards that are even higher than those of fellow Canadians,” 
he said. Now Chairman of the Canadian Commission of 
Human Rights, Prof. Humphrey declared that Canada had still 
not signed the two UN conventions on human rights, and that 
neither the federal Government nor the provincial legislatures 
have adopted resolutions to endorse the UN declaration. Prof. 
Humphrey said he would like to see these resolutions not only 
endorsed but also included in the Canadian Constitution. 
Many countries have incorporated all or part of the UN 
declaration in their constitutions and have thus made it part 
of their national law, he observed. 

“If Canada had a bill of rights—I mean a real one—em- 
bedded in the Constitution, it would be easier for Canada to 
enter into international obligations.’’ When the CLC’s Novem- 
ber conference ended, all the various workshops urged the 
enshrining of human rights legislation in the Constitution. 
Asked to explain Canada’s “‘reluctant’’ behaviour in the area 
of human rights, Prof. Humphrey. said that ‘‘governments 
don’t like to commit themselves.’ Later he qualified this 
remark by saying that, fundamentally, Canadians were fairly 
conservative. ‘“‘We have only recently become aware of these 
problems. We have always assumed that everything was fine, 
that we’re the good guys, and if everyone did what we did, all 
would be all right. Now we are just waking up to our own 
problems.”’ 

George G. Blackburn, Director of the Fair Employment 
Practices Branch, Canada Department of Labour, endorsed 
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Mr. Humphrey’s comments at the same meeting. ““‘We have 
lived with a national smugness for so long, believing we had 
such an advanced enlightenment toward equality for all 
people, that we are only beginning to recognize with a shock 
that we are just people after all. People capable of all the racial 
conceits, fears and anxieties of people everywhere.’’ On a more 
optimistic note, Mr. Blackburn told delegates that the Premier 
of Saskatchewan had set up a task force drawn from govern- 
ment, public service, the labour movement and outstanding 
citizens, to explore methods of helping the Indian and Métis 
population to get into the mainstream of the economic and 
social life of the province. The facilities of the Public Service 
of Saskatchewan are being used to train as many Indian 
applicants as possible. 

Mr. Blackburn described ‘“‘the remarkable response’? made 
by community leaders in Halifax who organized a several- 
pronged attack on prejudice and discrimination in that city. 
With the support and co-operation of the Government of 
Nova Scotia, the mayor of Halifax, the Canada Manpower 
Centre, the Halifax Board of Trade, and other organizations, 
Negro men and women were encouraged to seek jobs, received 
counselling, and were assisted with training courses. Employers 
also were encouraged and assisted in setting up training 
courses. A Negro employment officer was hired, and jobs were 
sought for young Negro students currently in Grade 10 
through college. A radio publicity program titled ‘“‘Give-A- 
Damn” was developed to inform employers of students 
available for summer employment, and to list employers who 
sought to hire Negroes. 

“One of the outstanding projects initiated by the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission is the current review by a highly 
qualified group of experts of all textbooks used in the schools 
of Ontario, with a view to eliminating racial insults and the 
damaging stereotyping of racial images,’ Mr. Blackburn said. 


He pointed out that Alberta is now engaged in a provinc 
wide promotion of human rights information and literaty; 
New Brunswick’s new Human Rights Commission is getti: 
a program underway. Prince Edward Island passed an Act 
1968, and is reported to have started a public informati 
campaign. 

Mr. Blackburn said that two federal departments and_ 
large federal agency are experimenting in staff education. T; 
training program, in co-operation with the Fair Employme: 
Practices Branch of the Department of Labour, hopes to bri): 
about an awareness of human rights and the roots of re 
and to promote the development of supervisory skills in deali; 
with the sensitivities of new Canadian and minority grour 
‘*As techniques are developed, it is intended that other depa; 
ments will be encouraged to undertake staff training.” 


f 


| 
At the CLC meeting, Alan Borovoy, a Toronto lawyer, to 
delegates that the greatest difficulty facing the coming ch¢ 
lenges of human rights was public apathy. “It is not th 
Canadians are against human rights,’ he said. “Cana 
are not sufficiently in favour of human rights. We are n 
‘hate-mongers’ we are ‘comfort-mongers.’ Our problems co: 
cern not the ill-intentioned wrongdoer, but the well-intention: 
non-doer.”” Mr. Borovoy said that two fundamental propo; 
tions have animated the human rights activities of Canadd 
trade union movement. ““The first proposition is that we mv 
distinguish between human rights and brotherly love. F 
example, trade unionists do not ask employers to like Negro¢ 
Jews, and Orientals. Our primary concern is not with wh 
people like, but with what they do. It is not with how they fe 
it is with how they behave.”’ 
Organized labour was not opposed to brotherly love, | 
said, but they were not prepared to wait for the golden mille 
nium whén all men were brothers. Labour. has accepted t! 
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“We must distinguish between human rights 


“Canadians are capable of all the racial con- 
and brotherly love’—Borovoy. 


ceits, fears and anxieties of people every- 
where’-—Blackburn. 


“Not more money but more knowledgeal 
efforts are needed to eradicate povert 
—Smit 
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4 
tofound insight that “In the long run we are all dead,” and 
geared its human rights program to the promotion of 
jal justice for living people in the here and now. The second 
oposition, Mr. Borovoy said, is that most people who do the 
ht thing do it for the wrong reason. “‘Most people act on 
hat they conceive to be their self-interest. Accordingly, 
bour has devised a program to make human rights a matter 
self-interest for most people.” 
An employer who pays low wages is much more likely to be 
oved by a well-organized strike than by a _ well-prepared 
rmon, he observed. It was the same in the human rights 
ld. Pressure directed to self-interest has been a most effective 
\strument for transforming conduct. The law was an effective 
strument of pressure geared to the self-interest of people who 
refer to avoid unpleasant inconvenience. “‘The simple psy- 
ology of our legislative machinery is that most people in 
nis country, despite their prejudices, are not so hopelessly and 
nalterably bigoted that they would put themselves through 
ouble and inconvenience just to keep out a few members of 
inority groups.’ There were many loopholes in government 
gislation on human rights, the speaker declared. Newfound- 
nd has not enacted a single statute dealing with racial and 
thnic discrimination. British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
oba, Quebec and New Brunswick do not prohibit discrimina- 
ion in housing. The federal Government has not included its 
wn employees under the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
ct. And not a single province has enacted legislation pro- 
ibiting discrimination by public licensing bodies. At the 
noment, only Ontario, New Brunswick, Alberta, and the 
5 ane Government have a full-time staff to administer 
quman rights legislation. “It is significant to note,” said Mr. 
Zorovoy, ‘‘that in the year 1967 alone, the full-time staff of the 
ntario Human Rights Commission processed almost five 
times the number of cases that their part-time predecessors had 
aandled in the entire 11 years prior to the establishment of the 
Commission. 
_ “When the Maritime provinces with their relatively high 


} 
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“Women are entitled to the same freedoms 
and opportunities as men’—Coupland. 
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“Woman's role in politics is confined . to 
licking and stamping en velopes”—Casgrain. 


percentage of impoverished Negroes, and the Prairie Provin- 
ces with their large number of poverty-stricken Indians, report 
only a handful of discrimination complaints, this suggests that 
the provinces have not taken the initiative that they must.” A 
shortage of complaints did not mean a lack of discrimination, 
he added—only a lack of activity. 


There was no lack of activity in the informal groups that 
met for coffee and cakes at the opening of the National 
Conference on Human Rights in December. ‘‘What are we 
doing here in this beautiful hotel ?”” one woman delegate asked. 
‘““Why not go out and look in the horse’s mouth ?”” Another 
delegate said, ‘““‘We damn the Company of Young Canadians 
who are not in here talking about human rights—they’re out 
there doing it.” 

Many people in the group believed that as soon as laws are 
passed and a structure created to solve a problem, the structure 
itself will prevent a solution. “‘We should have a bonfire and 
burn the Indian, Act,’ suggested MP Frank Howard (NDP 
Skeena). All the ‘‘useless bureaucrats” in the Department of 
Indian Affairs should be fired, he said. ‘“‘There’s a group of 
empire builders in the department that seeks to perpetuate 
themselves.”’ 

The tyranny of the machine and the communications revolu- 
tion are threatening human rights, an international authority 
on human rights said. In a keynote address, international 
journalist Lord Ritchie-Calder told the delegates, “‘We are so 
fascinated by gadgets that we are becoming hypnotized by 
them into docile surrender of some of the most valuable of our 
human rights.’’ All the components of George Orwell’s book 
1984 are already here, waiting to be assembled, he said. 

Lord Ritchie-Calder, Professor of International Relations, 
University of Edinburgh, stated that two great revolutions are 
happening simultaneously—the scientific and technological 
revolution, and the revolution of rising expectations. “If they 
could mesh,” he said, “‘they could become one, and science 
could and should fulfil the rising expectations. But they do 
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“The new Council will fill the gaps between 
other human rights groups’—Kaplansky. 
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“Canada has deeply felt convictions about 
the dignity of the human being” 
—Santa Cruz. 
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“Equal aspirations toward equality” 
—René Cassin. 
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not mesh. Indeed we are in great danger of stripping the gea 
and splitting the world. The rich and scientifically endow 
countries become richer and richer, and the poor countric 
become poorer.” 

Poverty is one of the greatest destroyers of human right 
Arthur J. R. Smith, President of the Economic Council <« 
Canada, told the delegates. As shown in the Council’s Fifi 
Annual Review (L. G., Dec. 1968, p. 682), there are two blen 
ishes on Canada’s economic record that contribute to great 
poverty, he said. First, Canada has been experiencing larg 
persistent and widespread increases in prices and costs, whic 
“constitute a cruel tax upon the poor and those who a 
unable to defend themselves against its eroding effects on re; 
incomes and savings.’’ And secondly, too many Canadians hay 
been left outside the mainstream of economic advancemer 
and have not shared adequately in our general prosperity. 

The poor are numbered “‘not in the thousands, but in tk 
millions,” in the words of the Economic Council. A continu< 
tion of unacceptable general price and cost increases invite th 
adoption of increasingly restrictive settings of monetary a 
fiscal policies. And the ultimate effects of such policy change 
will be felt most heavily by those least able to protect then 
selves—young workers, older workers, less-educated worke 
and those in the low-income regions. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that most of the poor families ar 
not to be found among the elderly, but in the 25 to 54a 
group, and not among families headed by a woman, but amon 
those in which the family head is a man. Large-scale povert 
not only imposes costs on our economy today, he said, it als 
imposes future costs on our society because it is transmitte 
from one generation to the next. | 

The problem of poverty in the Council’s view, should becomr 
the central focus in new policies designed to eliminate povert 
over the medium-term future. In the existing framework, tk 
focus has been placed on other problems, such as the una 
ployed, the aged, certain regional areas, and rural declir 
and farm adjustment. What is needed is not more moa 
Mr. Smith emphasized, but rather more knowledgeable effor 
and a greater sense of public purpose. An effective approac 
to poverty, he suggested, would be to adopt policies geare 
solely to the poor. 

Effective policies would not be found merely in improve¢ 
income programs, he said. A comprehensive solution to tk 
real problems of poverty will not be found simply in a larg: 
scale expansion of public social welfare programs and priva’ 
charities, or in some new guaranteed annual income, or in’ 
negative income tax. There would still be a place for incom’ 
support programs for the aged, disabled, sick and widov 
with small children, but the majority of the poor are four 
among those who had never developed their potential. “ 
nation’s greatest assets are its people. An economy’s greate 
resources are its human resources. Thus, the task of eliminatir 


this challenge.” 


As might be expected, one of the most vocal groups was th 
seminar on women’s rights. Madame Thérése Casgrain, 
Montreal, a long-time champion of women’s rights, presente 
a paper pointing out areas of discrimination against wome 
especially in Quebec. No women had ever been appointed * 
Quebec’s legislative council she said, and the number of womé 
elected to the 10 legislative assemblies was not proportiona’ 
to the number of men. “Women’s role in politics is confiné 
to licking and stamping envelopes,” she said. Women — 
Quebec were prevented from being called to sit on a jur. 
and women did not get their fair share of administrati 
responsibilities. The seminar urged that a working mother | 


sine, 
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owed to claim the wages paid a housekeeper as a legitimate 
iness expense, whether or not the helper was employed on 
part-time basis. 
At the CLC convention on Human Rights in November, a 
LC official told delegates that there is discrimination against 
omen in Canada, “‘particularly in the field of employment.” 
. E. Coupland, Assistant Director, Legislation Branch, 
adian Labour Congress, said, ‘““They are normally hired 
only certain categories of jobs; they are denied promotions 
supervisory or other responsible positions; they are excluded 
om advancement training programs; the categories of work 
which large numbers find employment are usually among 
e lowest paid in the occupational scale—and even when they 
ork in industries that employ large numbers of males, their 
ages are not commensurate.”” Mr. Coupland emphasized that, 
Ithough a large portion of our society may be complacent 
bout this, and may think it is in accord with some natural 
rder, there are many women who desire to do meaningful 
ork—but they find that this discrimination against them 
rms an almost insurmountable barrier. ‘‘Women are entitled 
the same freedoms and opportunities as men,” he said, 
and anti-discrimination legislation can be a major factor in 
ringing this about.”’ 


| At least 10 international conventions dealing with the status 
f women have not yet been ratified by the federal Government. 

ost provincial governments with a bill of rights have delib- 
rately excluded women form the provisions of the bills. 


In a keynote summation address at the National conference, 
Mr. Justice McRuer, championed the cause of women. He 
mo attention to the fact that there was not one woman on 
he Supreme or County Court Bench in Canada. ‘“‘A woman 
awyer has as much right to be considered for appointment to 
he Bench on her merits as any other member of the Bar, and 
mly merit should be considered in making any appointment 
o the Bench,” he said. “‘I do not suggest that a woman should 
¥¢ appointed to the Bench because she is a woman, but I do 
ay that there are many women who are practising at the Bar 
n Canada who would make better judges than some of the 
nen who have been appointed.”’ The speaker urged equal pay 
or women doing the same work as men, and said that although 
here have been “‘pious declarations’’ on the subject, the concept 
f equal pay for equal work does not yet generally exist in 
anada. 


Mr. Justice McRuer sympathized also with the plight of 
ndian and Eskimo peoples, and condemned the practice of 
ong ago of buying millions of acres of valuable land from the 
lative population for ‘‘a few beads, hoes and the odd plow.” 
‘or 100 years, the native peoples of Canada have been denied 
he right to express themselves in the governments of the 
ountry, he said. He attacked laws that branded the illegitimate 
hild as a second-class citizen. ‘‘In our province, it can only 
nherit through the mother, and then only if she has no legiti- 
nate children. A child has no choice whether it be legitimate 
ir illegitimate. Why should any child be branded for a lifetime 
or the indiscretions of its father and mother ?” 


The speaker warned delegates that the road ahead “‘is a long 
ard trail,’ with many hard portages. ‘‘In looking for safe- 
ards for human rights, we have to go much deeper than 
nere legislative prescriptions,” he said. ““To me the greatest 
ask ahead is to develop a public consciousness on the part 
f those who make laws and enforce laws, so that the indi- 
idual has rights not because he belongs to any strata of 
Ociety, not because he has any national origin, nor because 
f the colour of the skin, but because he is a human being.” 


Delegates heard René Cassin, the 1968 winner of the Nobel 
’eace Prize, and author of the UN Declaration on Human 
Rights of 1948. Mr. Cassin said that all men today have 
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“equal aspirations toward equality.” This uniformity of 
opinion did not mean conformity, however. People were con- 
tinually striving toward a variety of rights and liberties, and he 
warned that the struggle would always be difficult. He urged 
Canada to spearhead the struggle for human rights at the UN 
and elsewhere. 

The same evening, Prime Minister Pierre Elliot Trudeau 
appealed directly to the Canadian people for support of his 
Charter of Human Rights against provincial emphasis on the 
division of powers as a constitutional priority. 

On the last day of the conference, recommendations were 
heard from the 10 workshops. The Rev. Adam Cuthand, 
chairman of the workshop on aboriginal rights, put forth the 
recommendation that the terms of reference of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development be ex- 
tended to include unregistered Indians and Métis. His group 
urged that the registered Indians, who at present lose their 
status when they marry unregistered Indians or Métis, should 
continue to be registered for five years after marriage in case 
the marriage failed. It was also recommended that the man- 
power training programs be extended to all impoverished 
people of Indian ancestry. 

The workshop on education commented on discrimination 
against women. It pointed out that although women constitute 
more than half the teaching staff in education institutions, they 
are not proportionally found in positions of responsibility. It 
resolved that part-time and full-time university students be 
given equitable representation and parity with faculty and 
administration, to encourage their co-operation in determining 
the course of academic studies and other matters affecting them. 

Mary Carpenter urged a change in the education system for 
the North that compels Eskimo children to leave their parents 
at the age of five for 10 months a year for 12 years to get an 
education in the south. She dubbed the system “cultural 
genocide”’ because young Eskimos forget their parents and 
their culture. She advocated also the building of a university 
in the North. 


Other recommendations from the 10 workshops included: 
equal pay for men and women; the setting up of a federal 
ombudsman, and more provincial ombudsmen; the inclusion 
of a Bill of Human Rights in the Canadian Constitution; and 
the establishment, by the Canadian Human Rights Com- 
mission, of a committee to deal with cultural and language 
rights. 

And finally, delegates voted to form a permanent organiza- 
tion to oversee human rights in Canada. Called the Canadian 
Council for Human Rights, the main purpose of the new 
Council will be to focus attention on human rights problems 
in Canada, and to act as an inspiration for their solution. 
Kalmen Kaplansky, chairman of the Commission’s executive 
committee, said that the Council would “‘bring a measure of 
collective effort’? into the field of human rights in Canada. 
Council backers have already started discussions with private 
organizations and government officials to provide the minimal 
$100,000 needed for the first year of operation. The Council 
will function as a forum of discussion and research and as 
a source of public pressure, Mr. Kaplansky explained, but it 
would not function as a civil liberties union to take court 
actions. Its primary goal would be to fill the gaps between 
various other human rights groups, and although the Council’s 
main interest would be national rights, it would also show 
concern for international rights. 

And why had Canada not done something like this before ? 
These things must take time to germinate, said Mr. Kaplansky. 
They have been building up gradually through the years. “The 
time is now right for this kind of work,” was the comment of 
Prof. Humphrey, provincial President of the new Council. 
“Tt will just go on from here.” 
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Department of Labour Today 


New Services 
For Labour and 


A new mediation service offered by a 
mediation branch composed of experts 
is needed to increase the amount of com- 
munication between management and 
labour groups in Canada, Hon. Bryce 
Mackasey, Minister of Labour, told 
Parliament in November. Supported by 
a research staff, and with a detailed 
knowledge of the industries coming within 
the federal sphere of jurisdiction, these 
experts will provide an invaluable service 
to both labour and management, the 
Minister predicted. He anticipates that 
the new services will introduce a degree of 
continued communication between labour 
and management that should reduce the 
areas of friction, and provide the assist- 
ance necessary to make collective bargain- 
ing more meaningful. 

During presentation of estimates of the 
Department for the coming year to the 
House of Commons Committee on Sup- 
ply, Mr. Mackasey described the new 
look of some of the Department’s pro- 
grams. In anticipation of the report of the 
Prime Minister’s Task Force on Labour 
Relations, tabled in Parliament in De- 
cember, officials of the Department were 
reviewing existing legislation, preparing 
new laws and evaluating new concepts in 
order to take advantage of the recom- 
mendations of the report. 

At the same time, the Minister made 
known some of his personal views con- 
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Management 


NFB photo 
Mackasey 


cerning industrial relations in Canada. He 
noted the lack of communication within 
the trade union movement, as evidenced 
by the increasing number of cases in 
which the general union membership has 
failed to ratify agreements entered into 
by its own leadership. He noted also that 
the failure to ratify agreements is the 
direct result of the negotiating team’s 
demand for exorbitant and extravagant 
demands. ‘“‘The same union leaders then 
wonder why the rank and file reject the 
negotiated settlement after they have ir- 
responsibly built up the anticipation of 
their membership.” 

Mr. Mackasey foresaw the day when 
the appointment of a conciliation board 
in labour disputes may be the exception 
rather than the rule. “‘This will mean an 
expanded role for our conciliation officers, 
and should impress upon the parties the 
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necessity of reaching accommodation aj 
the conciliation officer stage,’’ the Min- 
ister said. He cautioned against a fear 
of disruption arising from technologica. 
change. He called for greater co-operatior 
between labour, management and go. 
vernment to increase the Canadian pro- 
ductivity. This is necessary, he said, te 
meet the costs of bringing the programs 
of the ‘‘just society’? within the reach oj 
everyone in society. “I will not hesitate 
to arm the Department with the legislatior 
it requires to make it an effective instru- 
ment,” the Minister emphasized. 

Mr. Mackasey reiterated his commit- 
ment to carry out the findings of the 
Freedman Report (L. G. 1966, p. 4). He 
called also for legislation defining and 
emphasizing management’s responsibility 
to its employees in the area of technologic- 
al change. “‘There are ways and means of 
introducing negotiation without usurping 
management’s right to manage,”’ he said. 

The departmental estimates for the 
year total $12,693,800 of which $3,576,000 
is for statutory items. This figure is 4a 
reduction of $117,200 from the total for 
the previous fiscal year. Payments of 
Transitional Assistance Benefits to work- 
ers in the automobile industry during 
1967-68 amounted to $732,394. About 
$900,000 was requested to meet the 
Department’s financial needs under the 
plan for 1968-69. 
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_ The New Year 1919 came in with more 
yf a whimper than a bang, and breweries 
ross Canada reported that business was 
i0t only quiet but dull. Even cigarmakers 
vere not having much call for their wares, 
yut Canadians were eating candies and 
yther goodies at a great rate. Not sur- 
yrisingly, according to the February 1919 
LABOUR GAZETTE, aerated water sales 
vere “experiencing the usual seasonal 
jullness.”’ 


Toronto streetcar conductors com- 
jlained that the rising cost of living was 
‘apidly negating their wage increases ina 
then recent contract that gave motormen 
ind conductors 30 cents an hour to start, 
sradually increasing to a maximum of 37 
sents an hour after three years. The 
ompany said that, to pay the men higher 
ages, it would have to raise the fares, 
hich were slightly under 4¢ a passenger. 
In a statement issued to a conciliation 
board, the men itemized the yearly ex- 
senses for a wife and three children — 
slightly more than $1,500. “It is un- 
doubtedly true that the men do not make 
any such yearly income,” said the con- 
iliation board judge in noting the state- 
ment, ‘‘and yet, from what we see of 
hem, they are well dressed and show all 
he apparent prosperity and contentment 
of well-to-do citizens.’’ The judge was 
suitably impressed with the validity of 
he men’s statement, however, and the 
onciliation board awarded an increase 
of 214¢ an hour to the minimum wage, 
and an additional 2¢ for those making 
more than 30¢ an hour. 


Five Montreal widows begged for 
leniency when it was discovered that their 
children were under age for working in a 
factory. The widows told the Chief 
Inspector of Factories that they could not 
possibly support their families without the 
aid of their children’s salaries. 
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90 Years Ago 


In the Labour Gazette 
February 1919 


Canadians were celebrating 
a quiet New Year, Toronto 
streetcar fares were slightly 
less than four cents, wait- 
resses were working seven 
days aweek, and child labour- 
ers were still helping to bring 
home the bacon. 


In five other cases of alleged child 
labour, the children were working with 
the mother or father. ‘‘The dearth of 
adults in all kinds of employment, and 
the comparatively high wages that chil- 
dren can earn are important factors in the 
almost insoluble problem of child labour,”’ 
the inspector said. One widow told him 
that the six dollars a week her child 
earned paid for the rent and the fuel. 

The inspector’s inquiry was precipi- 
tated by an accident involving a boy of 
ten, whose father had sent him to work in 
the mill. The boy had had his arm torn 
off in a machine. 

And in Medicine Hat, Alta., a com- 
mittee appointed by the Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour zeroed in on the alleged 
illegal employment of children in a 
factory situated in the adjacent town of 
Redcliffe. Proceedings against the manage- 
ment of the factory were dropped when it 
was discovered that the Justice of the 
Peace was not only unsympathetic to the 
charge, but was himself an employer of 
child labour. The committee were con- 
fronted also with parental approval for 
their children’s employment, and the 
reluctance of other workers to testify if 
the case came before the Court. 


The Ontario Government announced 
its intention to give a war bonus to public 
servants. Married men were to get $200, 
single men were to get $100. But despite 
the fact that single women made up the 
backbone of the government service 
during the war years, no mention was 
made of them. 


A representative of the American 
Federation of Labor completed an in- 
vestigation of conditions of waitresses in 
the restaurants and hotels in Toronto. 
Her report stated that the highest rate 
paid in hotels was 69¢ a day if the waitress 
rooms in the hotel, and 83¢ a day if she 
rooms somewhere else. In the majority of 
hotels, waitresses were expected to work 
seven days a week. 


A boy of 15 was killed at work, and his 
father brought action for damages under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Saskatchewan. The dead boy had been 
earning $30 a month and had given his 
entire salary to his parents, who estimated 
that it cost them $12 a month to maintain 
him. The trial judge, however, placed the 
cost of his maintenance at $17.50 a 
month, and deducting this from his 
earnings for a period of six years, he 
arrived at the sum of $900 as compensa- 
tion. 


The father appealed the award, claim- 
ing that the amount should be $1,800. 
A Court of Appeal backed up the father’s 
claim, stating that under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Saskatchewan, com- 
pensation was fixed at a maximum 
amount of $1,800, or the equivalent of 
three years earnings, not exceeding $2,000. 
The Court stated that where, as in 
Saskatchewan, the compensation was not 
to exceed a definite amount, it should be 
fixed at the maximum amount recoverable, 
which in the case was $1,800. 
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Maritimes lose, B.C. wins 
in Canadian brain drain 


A study of educational attainment in 
the Canadian labour force reveals that 
there is a distinct regional brain drain 
within the country, and that British 
Columbia is the biggest winner. The study 
did not look at the brain drain out of 
Canada. The Atlantic provinces are the 
losers. More than a quarter of all persons 
who have attended university in the area 
were living elsewhere in Canada in 
January 1966. 


Released in November 1968, the survey 
was conducted in 1966 by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, which subsequently 
produced a 53-page report, part of the 
Bureau’s special labour force studies. The 
report, compiled by Michel D. Lagace of 
DBS, is titled Educational Attainment in 
Canada: Some Regional and Social As- 
pects (DBS, Queen’s Printer, 75 cents). 


British Columbia has experienced a net 
gain of 60 per cent in the number of 
university-trained people attracted to the 
province. The level of education was also 
higher than in any other region, B.C. 
having the highest proportion of uni- 
versity-trained people and the lowest 
proportion with elementary schooling. 


Quebec has experienced the smallest 
outflow of university-trained people, but 
on the other hand, the province had the 
largest proportion of people with no more 
than elementary school. The figure in 
Quebec was 50 per cent with only ele- 
mentary school. Only the Atlantic region 
had a smaller proportion of university- 
trained people than Quebec. Ontario and 
the Prairie provinces were close to the 
national average at all levels of education. 


The study suggests that the general 
increase in educational attainment has 
been taking place less rapidly among 
persons whose parents are poorly edu- 
cated. And children of university-trained 
parents have a better chance of attending 
university than others. This association 
between the generations is highest in the 
Atlantic region and in Quebec. 


Correction 


Announcing the merger of the United 
Packinghouse Workers and the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men (L.G., Nov. 1968, p. 640), the 
LABOUR GAZETTE called the Canadian 
product of the merger, the ‘“‘Canadian 
Food and Drink Workers Union.”’ This, 
of course, is wrong; the name of the new 
group is the Canadian Food and Allied 
Workers. We apologize for this error. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


A. L. Hepworth 


A. L. Hepworth named 
CLC educational director 


A. L. Hepworth has been appointed 
Director of the Education Department of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, the labour 
body announced in December. His ap- 
pointment is effective from December 6. 

Formerly Director of the International 
Affairs Department of the Congress, Mr. 
Hepworth joined the CLC in 1963 and 
was for a time Assistant Director of the 
Legislation and Government Employees 
Department. Throughout his career, Mr. 
Hepworth has been active in many as- 
pects of organized labour, adult education 
and safety. 

As an employee of Canadian National 
Railways, Mr. Hepworth in 1935 joined 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers. He 
came to Ottawa in 1945 to join the 
national staff of his union as an Executive 
Assistant and subsequently became the 
union’s Educational Director. Mr. Hep- 
worth in 1962 was appointed Program 
Director of the Overseas Institute of 
Canada. 

In his new position, Mr. Hepworth 
succeeds Max Swerdlow, who has been 
appointed as the first Asian resident 
regional expert for worker education. 
After completing a mission in the West 
Indies, Mr. Swerdlow will take up 
residence in Bangkok, Thailand. 

Mr. Swerdlow in 1934 joined the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union in Mont- 
real. He soon became an organizer with 
that union and in 1941 joined the Trades 
and Labour Congress as an organizer, 
later becoming Regional Director of 


Organization for Quebec. His last positio 
with the TLC was that of Natione 
Director of Organization and Educatior 
which he held until the merger in 195. 
of the TLC with the Canadian Congres 
of Labour. When the new Canadia: 
Labour Congress was formed in that year 
Mr. Swerdlow was appointed Directo 
of Education. 


Hal Banks case cost 
Government $137,000 


It cost the Canadian taxpayer more 
than $137,000 to bring charges agains: 
Hal Banks (L.G. 1964, p. 260), forme: 
president of the Seafarers’ Internationa 
Union, and 14 other officials of the union 
The 15 men were charged in 1964 with 
violating the Canada Shipping Act by 
conspiring to persuade sailors on the 
Great Lakes to stay off the job. 

The charges against 13 of the men ‘— 
dismissed by a Montreal sessions court in 
1965. The charge against another was 
withdrawn in 1967, but the charge against 
Mr. Banks is still outstanding. He jumped 
bail and is now living in the United 
States. 

Legal fees amounted to $90,796, ob- 
taining information leading to the charges 
cost $17,038, and expenses of witnesses 
totalled $9,854. The RCMP put in more 
than 2,400 hours of work on the case at a 
cost of $7,505. 
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Male nurses in Quebec 
to be licensed 


Assurance of prompt action to permit 
male membership in the Association of 
Nurses of the Province of Quebec was 
recently given to Miss Madeleine Jalbert, 
President of the Association. The assur- 
ance came from the chief legal adviser of 
the Quebec Department of Health after 
a lengthy battle on this issue. 

Exclusion of male registrants stems from 
the Quebec Nurses Act 1946 which de- 
fines nurse as “‘any person of the female 
sex possessed of the qualifications re- 
quired by this Act. ..,’’ but male students 
have in recent years been admitted to 
schools of nursing in anticipation of an 
early amendment which would allow 
them to practice in the Province of 
Quebec. Without the amendment a sub- 
stantial number of male nurses now work- 
ing in hospitals as attendants, or studying 
in universities, do not have the legal right 
to practice their profession. 

Quebec is now the only province which 
does not permit male nurses to be register- 
ed and licensed. 
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adian Affairs Minister speaks on equal opportunities 


“Many Indian and Eskimo people do 
pt enjoy the same opportunities for 
aring in the advantages and respon- 
yilities of being Canadian as do other 
ynadians,”’ Hon. Jean Chrétien, Minister 
Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ent, told a November 1968 meeting in 
tawa of the Canadian Save the Children 
und. Mr. Chrétien said that there were 
jo diametrically opposing views of the 
dian and Eskimo position. One was 
at they were victims of an indifferent 
yvernment and an equally indifferent 
yciety; the other, that they were mate- 
ally better off than they had ever been— 
th housing programs, increased edu- 
tional facilities and community im- 

-overments. 

“There are elements of truth in both 
yints of view,” the Minister said. “But 

an afford to be neither an optimist nor 
pessimist. I must be a realist.” The 

inister went on to say that he could not 
irn the clock back, nor could he create 
stant solutions for the future; but he 
yuld assist in establishing some of the 
ylicies that would help the Indian and 
skimo people reach the goals they 
‘yemselves choose to seek. 

He pointed out that the main error of 
svernment policies in the past was the 
‘ndency to impose solutions and shape 
2w policies without consulting the 
dian and Eskimo people. ‘In many 
yses the medium is as important as the 
iessage. How we do something is as 
nportant as what we do; and although 
is clear that government must allocate 
r greater resources to Indian and 
skimo communities, it is equally clear 
jat to do so without involving the 
jdigenous population in this process 
ill diminish the effectiveness of govern- 
ent programs,” Mr. Chrétien admitted. 
The present Indian Act, which had its 
bots in the Indian Act of 1880, was 
utdated, he said. ‘‘We are proposing to 
ange it as soon as possible.” But in 
rder to ensure that the law will be the 
ight one, the Government was having 
series of meetings with spokesmen 
tom Indian Bands. ‘‘The new legislation 
afted will have to respond to the desire 
f the Indian people to have more 
esponsibility in the management of their 
wn affairs.” 

There were two priorities for action, 
e said. First, expenditures should not 
e welfare-oriented but should be develop- 
ent-oriented; and Indians and Eskimos 
ust have the same access to develop- 
nent capital as other Canadian citizens. 
he second priority was the need to 
stablish trust between governments and 
he Indian community. ““This means that 
he question of outstanding treaty rights 
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and land claims should be sent to an 
independent Indian Claims Commission 
for settlement. I am hopeful that swift 
action can be taken by Parliament to 
enact the legislation establishing such a 
Commission.” 


The Minister said that all concerned 
people would undoubtedly want to play 
a more active role in helping Canada’s 
Indian and Eskimo populations. ‘“‘We 
must all be prepared to help; but we 
must not be too eager to impose our 
help. We cannot substitute one pater- 
nalism for another.’”? The Indian people 
he said, are organizing themselves into 
associations, both provincial and national, 
that are becoming increasingly active and 
representative. 


Relations in Nova Scotia 
helped by study committee 


A Nova Scotia joint labour-management 
study committee established six years ago 
has led to improving relations between la- 
bour and management groups in the prov- 
ince, according to a paper prepared for the 
annual conference of the Institute of Public 
Administration of Canada, held last Sep- 
tember. 


In the paper, written by Professor Guy 
Henson, Director, Institute of Public Af- 
fairs, Dalhousie University, the author 
said that labour and management in Nova 
Scotia have the joint capability of resolv- 
ing many of their internal operating prob- 
lems. The committee was organized in 
1962 to study whether there was some way 
to improve labour-management relations 
without impairing the system of hard bar- 
gaining to reach collective agreement. 
Other objectives were to seek out fair and 
reasonable guide-posts and procedures for 
the continuance of free collective bargain- 
ing, and to keep to a minimum of restric- 
tive legislation in the province. 

The experience of the past six years in- 
dicate that there are reasonable grounds 
for the belief that the co-operation be- 
tween the groups to work out solutions to 
many of their problems would be a lasting 
phenomenon rather than a transient phase, 
Prof. Henson said. ‘“The formation of their 
own machinery of joint consultation and 
joint action, their declaration of mutual 
acceptance, and their ability to remove 
many causes of irritation and discord have 
led to a lessening of tension and hostility. 
In turn, without impairment of the system 
of hard collective bargaining, employers 
and unions have been able to communicate 
more freely and even creatively about their 
common interests within the enterprise 
and within the economy.” 


Woman represents CUPE 
at international conference 


Grace Hartman, national Secretary- 
Treasurer of the 115,000-member Cana- 
dian Union of Public Employees, rep- 
resented Canadian women workers at a 
recent international labour conference in 
Dusseldorf, Germany. Mrs. Hartman was 
chosen by the Canadian Labour Congress 
to attend the Third World Conference on 
Women Workers’ Problems, held from 
September 30 to October 3, 1968. The 
conference was sponsored by the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. ICFTU headquarters are in 
Brussels, and the Confederation unites 
the workers of 122 trade union organiza- 
tions in 94 countries. 

Discussion at the conference centred 
on legal provisions for social and family 
matters and their repercussions on the 
status of women workers, the integration 
of women into the trade union movement, 
and the employment of women in relation 
to technological changes and economic 
expansion. 

Some of the resolutions adopted at the 
conference called for: 

e elimination of discrimination between 
males and females in education, employ- 
ment, remuneration and promotion; 

e full and effective integration and par- 
ticipation of women — as a right — in 
political and economic decisions made by 
individual unions and national and inter- 
national trade union organizations; 

e strengthening of trade union organi- 
zation of women workers; and 

e implementation of the Charter of 
Rights of Working Women adopted by 
the 1965 ICFTU World Congress. 

The conference was attended by 100 
delegates representing some 12 million 
working women from 42 countries. 


U.S. employers underpay 
workers by $80 million 


U.S. employers are underpaying their 
workers at a rate of $80 million a year, 
says the U.S. Labor Department. Despite 
a program of inspection and education, 
the department still finds greater wage 
chiseling from pay envelopes. The depart- 
ment uncovered underpayments totalling 
$80,009,717. The total represents wages 
illegally withheld from 421,916 workers. 
This was divided among employees who 
were paid less than the minimum wages 
set by the Fair Labor Standards Act; 
those who received less overtime than 
they were entitled to; employees who were 
not paid the prevailing wages set by the 
McNamara-O’Hara Services Contracts 
Act, and others entitled to higher pay 
under a 1963 law barring wage discrimina- 
tion because of sex. 
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Ottawa policies inadequate for Maritimes, says APEC 


“Inadequate, unimaginative and lacking 
in a real understanding of the nature of 
Canadian society,” is the way the second 
annual review of the Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council sees the public policy 
response, particularly on the part of the 
federal Government, to the needs of the 
Atlantic Provinces. 


The review, The Atlantic Economy, ex- 
presses the council’s hope that Canadians 
will soon recognize the true nature of 
Canadian society—‘‘that of a bilingual 
and multi-regional state.’’ In this context, 
the council says that there is a need for 
interprovincial structures to work with 
the federal Government toward the full 
development of the region, and it sees the 
study of ‘‘Maritime Union” as producing 
a framework for this purpose. 


The council reported ‘‘very significant 
advances between 1961 and 1966 or 1967.” 
Gross regional output in the period rose 
by about 48 per cent, total personal in- 
come by 43 per cent, and investment gain 
by about 104 per cent. In spite of these 
advances, the regional unemployment rate 
was 6.6 per cent in 1967, compared with 


the national rate of 4.1 per cent. And 
while the regional labour force rose by 
11.2 per cent between 1961 and 1966, the 
national increase was 18 per cent. 

The council found that migration from 
the area has not been slowed, that the 
income gap has not been closed, and that 
APEC development goals of a year ago 
are far from fruition. But the council still 
looks forward to the day when ‘each 
region will become an integral and im- 
portant part of Canadian society.”’ The 
federal Government, the report says, will 
have to establish new machinery for the 
full development of each of the country’s 
regions according to the needs and poten- 
tials of each region. 

At its annual meeting in Halifax, in 
October, the APEC discussed the future 
of the region. Nelson Mann, APEC 
Executive Vice-President said after the 
meeting that nobody at the conference 
was clear about the direction in which the 
economy of the region is heading. He 
considered this a positive outcome of ‘the 
conference, saying that “‘Until today, very 
few people have been prepared to face up 
to this reality.” 


W. J. Woodfine, Professor of Econ- 
omics at Saint Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, N.S., said, “It is simply 
ridiculous to think we can pull ourselves. 
up by our own bootstraps. I have been. 
attending conferences on Maritime econ-) 
omic problems for the past 15 years. ™ 
gap has got wider, not smaller.” 


Representing the federal Government 
at the meeting, Forestry and Rural Devel-. 
opment Minister Jean Marchand set a 
15-year objective to eliminate economic 
disparity in the Atlantic region. Mr. 
Marchand admitted that he had no major 
plan for the region, aside from plans to 
consolidate a number of existing agencied 
under the new department. The Govern- 
ment, he said, will contribute up to 
$125,000 toward the cost of a study of ; 
maritime union, if the three Atlantic: 
Provinces are prepared to match the con- 
tribution. As possibilities for new growth 
projects, Mr. Marchand suggested a deep- 
water terminal, better highway links to 
central Canada and New England, and. 
the provision of cheaper power, possibly 
by the construction of a tidal power plant. | 


Readership Survey 


Thanks for the Suggestions; Changes Coming 
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Thanks to suggestions from our readers, and their 
replies to a questionnaire sent to a large sampling of 
subscribers in November 1967, some changes will be 
made to increase the appeal and utility of the LABouUR 
GAZETTE. More than 2,400 readers took the time and 
trouble to respond, and we are grateful for their help. 

The results of the survey have been analyzed and com- 
piled by staff members and a computer, and a lot of 
discussion and thought has been given to ways of imple- 
menting some of the changes and improvements sug- 
gested. They will be introduced gradually over the next 
few months. 

To increase the validity of the LABoUR GAZETTE 
readership survey, the subscribers’ list was broken down 
into occupational groups so that one group’s opinions 
would not be over-represented in the results. Of the 
2,450 questionnaires returned, 68 per cent were from 
union members or leaders and from men in business 
and industry; 10 per cent were from federal or provincial 
government officials; 6 per cent from libraries; 4 per 
cent from universities and schools; and 12 per cent from 
all others. 

The results of the survey show that these different 
groups have different uses for the LABouR GAZETTE 
and a preference for different departments or features 
of the LABour GAzetTTE. Of union members sampled, 


their first three choices were: conciliation board reports, 
labour law and wage schedules. Business men preferred 
labour law, current labour statistics and conciliation board 
reports, in that order. Government officials chose labour 
law, current labour statistics and the employment review. 

Libraries receiving the LABouR GAZETTE preferred the 
LABOUR GAZETTE’S feature articles, current labour sta- 
tistics and the statistics section. Choices for universities 
and schools were feature articles, labour law, and current 
labour statistics. Of all others sampled, their favourite 
sections were: labour law, conciliation board reports and 
current labour statistics. 

Summing up all preferences for departments and 
articles in the LABOUR GAZETTE, the most popular 
sections seem to be: labour law, wage schedules, current 
labour statistics, conciliation board reports, feature 
articles, and the statistics section. 

As well as preferring different sections of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, readers had different uses for the magazine 
and many had more than one use for it. The most 
important reason for using the LABOUR GAZETTE is for 
reference and research purposes, said 1,630 respondents. 
For keeping up with labour news, said 1,135 persons. For 
teaching purposes, it is used by 109 and all of these above 
uses, by 260 persons. Thirty-five respondents used the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for other reasons. 
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hat Price Harmony? 


\ study of industrial relations 


the pulp and paper indus- 
in the Atlantic Provinces. 


| 

Dr. Hem C. Jain, the author of this study, is 
1 Associate Professor of Management, and 
Nirector of the Management Development 
eminar at Sir George Williams University, 
fontreal. His principal teaching and research 
iterests have been in the areas of Labour and 
dustrial Relations, Training and Executive 
Yevelopment and Organizational Behaviour. 
Dr. Jain’s article summarizes the findings of a 
ssearch project undertaken with an award 
anted under the Canada Department of 
abour’s University Research Program. (L. G, 
966, p. 428; 1967, p. 17). The grants are made 
nnually by the Department on the recommenda- 
‘on of a joint Labour Department- University 
esearch Advisory Committee, to encourage 
nd facilitate research in all phases of labour 
onomics and industrial relations. 
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“Favourable economic conditions in 
he six large pulp and paper companies in 
he Atlantic Region have provided a 
trong incentive for harmonious relations 
yetween union and management,”’ said 
yr. Hem C. Jain, in a report of a com- 
yarison study of six large companies and 
ix smaller companies in New Brunswick, 
ova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

The collective bargaining experience 
of the six large companies in the period 
953 to 1963 indicated that they followed 
he settlement pattern set by the Canadian 
nternational Paper Company, an indus- 
ry wage leader in Eastern Canada. 
‘Many large plants are wholly owned 
subsidiaries of large paper corporations, 
and the same unions are involved.”’ 

Dr. Jain pointed out that two of the SIX 
arge firms, Fraser and Bathurst, broke 
the pattern in 1960. Their final settlements 

ere below the industry rates, and yet 
substantially higher than the wages paid 
by the six small mills in the Atlantic 
Region. ‘It would seem that the extent 
to which pulp and paper companies 
follow the settlement pattern varies with 
the size and the financial position of the 
individual companies, as well as with the 
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economic prosperity of each sector of the 
industry.”’ Dr. Jain said that, in the post- 
war years, agreement on major issues was 
reached either through multi-employer 
group bargaining or through pattern- 
following. “‘This suggests the strong in- 
fluence of economic and organizational 
factors on the process of accommoda- 
tion.” 

There was a noticeable improvement in 
the climate of labour relations in the post- 
war years. “In 1960, for example, when 
two large non-newsprint companies de- 
clared that their competitive and financial 
situation did not permit them to follow 
the industry pattern any longer, the inter- 
national union leaders, after tough bar- 
gaining, were willing to accept a compro- 
mise settlement.” All the large companies 
introduced technological changes during 
the 10-year period and took pains to give 
advance notice to their employees. They 
worked also in close co-operation with 
the unions to minimize the hardships on 
individual workers. No_ technological 
changes of any significance took place in 
the six small mills during the 10-year 
period. 

The smaller companies experienced 
increasing marketing difficulties as a 
result of severe competition, over- 
capacity in production, and fluctuations 


Dr. Hem C. Jain 


in prices. Management, therefore, could 
not pay the same rates as those paid 
by the larger companies. The workers, 
too, were willing to accept lower wages 
because the pulp and paper mills are 
located in an economically depressed area 
where roots in the community are strong. 


“The international pulp-sulphite work- 
ers’ union was careful not to force its 
wishes on the local members because they 
would prefer to see them employed rather 
than force the mills to close down by 
insisting on wage parity,” Dr. Jain said. 
‘But it is interesting to note that, during 
the 10-year period, the international pulp- 
sulphite workers made two attempts to 
obtain industry rates in small pulp mills — 
Irving Pulp Limited in 1961, and Nova 
Scotia Pulp Limited in 1963.” Manage- 
ment at both mills refused to pay more 
than the area wage rates for the same and 
similar work; and in both cases a large 
majority of the local union members 
voted to strike. But the fact that a 35-day 
strike took place at Nova Scotia Pulp, 
while it was called off at Irving Pulp just 
two days prior to the date set for it was 
significant, Dr. Jain said. 


“Tt appears that the local union mem- 
bers at Irving Pulp were afraid of the 
overwhelming bargaining power of K. C. 
Irving,’ Dr. Jain pointed out. **Mr. 
Irving employed about 10 per cent of the 
labour force of the Province of New 
Brunswick in his various enterprises, 
which include such local communications 
media as TV, radio and newspapers. And 
he had a reputation for winning his 
battles against unions in the courts.” 
Faced with Mr. Irving’s unwillingness to 
compromise, and the prospect of defeat, 
the local union members decided to call 
off the strike before it began; and they 
were forced to accept virtually the same 
terms that management had offered at 
the beginning of negotiations. 

In view of the firm’s financial difficul- 
ties at Nova Scotia Pulp, management’s 
immediate objective was to avoid in- 
creased labour costs, Dr. Jain added. The 
international union’s immediate goal was 


Continued on page 97 
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Social Assistance Legislation 
In Canada, 1966-67 


Major changes occurred in Canadian assistance programs dur- 
ing 1966 and 1967 as a result of new legislation or amendments 
to existing Acts or regulations. In 1966, Parliament passed the 
Canada Assistance Plan, which provided a comprehensive frame- 
work for increased federal sharing in the cost of assistance and 
services provided by the provinces and municipalities to persons 
in need. During this period, nine provinces made changes in their 
legislation, many of which were designed to take advantage of 
the increased federal aid available under the Canada Assistance 
Plan. 


New Acts were passed in Prince Edward Island, New Brun- 
swick, Ontario and Saskatchewan, where mothers’ allowances 
were discontinued as separate programs. 


In Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, the provincial 
governments assumed responsibility for the financing of all 
assistance in the province; and in New Brunswick, the province 
assumed also the responsibility for the administration of assist- 
ance. The Saskatchewan Assistance Act provided one compre- 
hensive program of assistance for all needy persons, irrespective 
of the cause of need. 


In Ontario, a number of programs of provincial aid to persons 
with long-term need were consolidated under The Family 


Benefits Act. Saskatchewan and Ontario both discontinuea 
receipt of applications under the three federal-provincial cate- 
gorical programs of old age assistance, and blind persons’ ana 
disabled persons’ allowances, and made provision under their 
revised programs to aid persons in these categories. 

Subsidies to the municipalities for the costs of the administra- 
tion of assistance and services were authorized by a number oj 
provinces. Qualifications for personnel were set in several pro- 
vinces, and the importance of preventive and rehabilitative services 
was emphasized. Particular emphasis was placed on preventive 
services by Alberta, which enacted The Preventive Social 
Services Act whereby it provided for provincial sharing in the 
costs of local preventive programs designed to benefit the 
community generally. 

Eligibility requirements were liberalized in several provinces, 
and rates of assistance were increased in all provinces. No new 
legislation was adopted in British Columbia, but rates of assist- 
ance were increased by administrative orders. 

Although not an assistance program in the usual sense of the 
word, the Family Allowances program established by Quebec 
in 1967 to supplement the federal program for children under 
16 years of age is mentioned here. Summarized below are some 
of the major changes in the various jurisdictions. 


Ries Canada Assistance Plan, assented 
to on July 15, 1966 and effective from 
April 1, 1966, provides a single adminis- 
trative framework for federal sharing with 
the provinces of the costs of assistance 
and welfare services to persons in need. 
The main objectives of the Plan are to 
support the provision of adequate assist- 
ance to persons in need, and to encourage 
the development and extension of welfare 
services that have a preventive or re- 
habilitative emphasis. 

The Plan is designed to replace the 
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The Canada Assistance Plan 


Unemployment Assistance Act and three 
federal-provincial categorical programs: 
old-age assistance, and blind persons’ and 
disabled persons’ allowances. Under the 
Plan, the provinces may discontinue the 
receipt of applications under the latter 
programs, or they may continue separate 
administration of these programs. Pro- 
visions for contracting out of certain 
shared-cost programs are applied to 
Quebec’s agreement under the Plan. The 
Plan also authorizes the federal Govern- 
ment to enter into an agreement with 


any province to share the costs of assist- 
ance and services on a 50-50 basis. The 
Plan covers costs shared previously under 
the Unemployment Assistance Act; in 
addition, it extends federal cost-sharing 
to the following: 

e assistance to needy mothers with 
dependent children; 

e maintenance of children in the care 
of provincially approved child welfare 
agencies; 

e health care services to needy persons: 
and 
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e extension of welfare services to pre- 
ent or remove causes of dependency, or 
o assist persons receiving assistance to 
achieve the greatest possible degree of 
self-support. 


Under the Canada Assistance Plan, the 
only eligibility requirement is that of 
need, which is to be determined by a needs 
test and without reference to employment 
status. A province may not require a 
period of residence as a condition of 
assistance or continued assistance, and it 
must agree to establish appeal procedures. 

e Plan does not place any ceiling on the 
rates of assistance to be shared, but leaves 
the provinces free to set the amounts and 
conditions of aid. Separate agreements 
may be entered into to provide for the 
sharing of the costs of work activity pro- 
jects intended to help persons who have 
unusual difficulty in obtaining and retain- 
ing employment, and for the sharing of 
the costs of extending provincial welfare 
services to Indians on reserves, on Crown 
jJands or in unorganized territory. 


. 
. 
. 
. 


| 
Newfoundland 


Newrounpianp’s Social Assist- 
ance Act was amended and new regula- 
tions were issued during the period under 
review. 

The major change in the Act occurred 
in 1967, when the residence provisions 
were amended to require only that a 
person be physically present in the pro- 
vince at the time of his application for 
assistance. Among other changes, the new 
regulations raised the ceiling on allowable 
assets and income, increased rates of 
assistance, and authorized allowances for 
items of need not previously covered. 

The amount of liquid assets permitted 
applicants for long-term assistance was 
increased from $500 to $750 for an adult 
and from $1,000 to $1,250 for a family. 
The allowable income for families was 
amended in 1967 to $720 for a family of 
two persons, and to $1,080 for a family 
of three or more. 

The monthly food allowance was in- 
creased, effective July 1, 1966, and again 
from April 1, 1967, to $35 for the first 
adult, $30 for each additional adult, and 
$20 for each child. These rates now apply 
also to short-term assistance. The month- 
ly clothing allowance for adults was ex- 
tended to include a personal care item of 
$5. 

In 1966, a rental allowance for single 
adults that varied according to circum- 
stances was authorized and in 1967, a 
uniform rate of $20 a month was set. 
Also in 1966, provision was made for a 
household maintenance allowance for 
home-owners — $20 a month for a person 
living alone, and $25 for the head of a 
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household. A rate for board and lodging 
in unsupervised boarding homes was set 
in 1966, with some changes in 1967. The 
rate for an adult is $50 with a relative, 
and $70 with a non-relative. The corres- 
ponding rates for children are $20 and 
$30. The special rates for board and 
lodging for incapacitated adults in special- 
care homes were raised in 1966, with 
some additional changes in 1967. The 
allowance for a foster child living with a 
guardian was increased several times to 
$35, effective from April 1, 1967. 

A new provision in 1966 authorized 
an allowance for housekeeper services — 
up to $45 a month for relatives, and up to 
$60 for non-relatives. 

The additional allowance which may 
be granted to a family in special circum- 
stances was increased from $30 to $50 
a month in 1966, and in 1967 was made 
payable to a single adult. The maximum 
assistance for house repairs was raised 
in 1966 and again in 1967 to $1,200, with, 
as previously, provision for additional 
amounts with the approval of the Minis- 
ter, or of the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, depending on the amount. 


Prince Edward Island 


dik Welfare Assistance Act enacted in 
Prince Edward Island in 1966 repealed 
the Social Assistance Act and the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act, and made provision 
under one comprehensive program for 
the payment of assistance to all needy 
persons. Under this Act, the province 
assumed responsibility for the cost of 
assistance and welfare services, without 
any requirement for a financial contri- 
bution from municipalities. Residence 
requirements were eliminated, and pro- 
vision was made for appeals against 
administrative decisions. 

Regulations under the Act prescribing 
conditions of eligibility, the method of 
determining need, rates of assistance, 
appeal procedures and other matters 
became effective from October 26, 1966, 
the date the Act was proclaimed in force. 

The budget deficit method is to be used 
in determining eligibility and the amount 
of the allowance. Certain items are ex- 
empted from calculation of available re- 
sources. These include liquid assets up to 
$500 for each recipient, but they must not 
exceed $1,000 a family and casual earn- 
ings of up to $20 per month. 

Rates for various items of basic need 
and special need are now specified. These 
include: 


e a monthly food allowance of $30 for 
each of the first two adults in a family, $20 
for each additional person, and $15 for 
each child under 12 years of age; 

e a monthly clothing allowance of $15 


for the family head and $10 for each 
additional person; and 

e a rental allowance of $40 (rural) or 
$60 (urban). An allowance for fuel and 
utilities may be granted on the basis of 
actual cost. 


Under the newly established appeal 
procedure, a dissatisfied applicant or 
recipient may appeal, first to the Director 
of General Welfare Assistance, and then 
to the Appeal Committee, which is com- 
prised of three persons appointed by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council for a 
three-year term. The Committee’s decis- 
ion is final. 


Nova Scotia 


A NEW Social Assistance Act, passed 
in Nova Scotia in 1966, came into force 
on August 1, 1966. Like its predecessor, 
the new Act is in two parts. Part I pro- 
vides for provincial assistance to needy 
mothers, foster parents and disabled 
persons, and, by a 1967 amendment, 
supplementary allowances to recipients of 
old age assistance and blind and disabled 
persons’ allowances; Part II governs 
municipal assistance. The regulations 
under the new Act were amended in 1967. 

Among other changes, the revised 
legislation extended coverage, introduced 
the budget deficit method of determining 
need for both provincial and municipal 
assistance, set rates for the various budget 
items, provided for appeals, and made 
some changes in the administration of 
municipal assistance and in provincial- 
municipal cost-sharing provisions. 

The provincial assistance program was 
broadened in 1966 through an extension 
of the basic age of children from 16 to 18 
years, an increase in allowable assets, the 
elimination of qualifying periods for 
mothers whose husbands have deserted 
them or are imprisoned, and an extension 
to an unmarried mother who is main- 
taining a home for herself and her child. 
Amendments in 1967 extended coverage 
further by providing for supplemental 
assistance of up to $25 a month to a 
recipient of old age assistance, or of a 
blind or disabled person’s allowance whose 
assets do not exceed $1,000, or if married, 
whose assets including those of his spouse, 
do not exceed $2,000. 

Under the provincial scale of rates for 
the items of basic need, the monthly food 
allowance is $24 for adults, $28 for child- 
ren 12 to 18 years, $20 for children 7 to 11 
years, and $14 for children six years and 
under. The corresponding clothing allow- 
ances are $9, $10, $7 and $6. Adults are 
allowed $4 a month for miscellaneous 
essentials, and children $5, $4 and $3. 
according to the age range. The actua: 
cost of other items may be allowed 
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subject to monthly maximums. A new 
provision, added in 1967, permits an 
amount for special needs not exceeding 
$40 a month, to be included in a person’s 
budget deficit if the Minister of Welfare 
approves. Persons with special needs may 
also be granted assistance in excess of the 
overall monthly limits. 

The allowance payable to a disabled 
person is 100 per cent of his budget 
deficit, subject to a monthly maximum, 
which was set at $55 in 1966 and in- 
creased to $75 effective April 1;:1967. The 
amount payable to a needy mother, set 
at 60 per cent of the budget deficit in 
1966, was increased to 70 per cent effec- 
tive April 1, 1967, with no change in the 
family maximum of $150 a month. Pay- 
ments on behalf of foster children are set 
at $25 a month for the first child, and 
$20 a month for each additional child. 

Under the regulations governing muni- 
cipal assistance, rates for items of regu- 
larly recurring need are the same as for 
provincial assistance, and income is 
calculated in the same way. Minimum 
weekly and monthly amounts of assistance 
are specified, and amounts below the 
minimum may be given only if the budget 
deficit is a lesser amount. Changes were 
made also in the formula for provincial 
reimbursement of assistance expenses in- 
curred by municipal units in 1966 and 
again in 1967 to take account of the fiscal 
capabilities of the municipalities. Under 
the 1967 amendment, the province pays 
75 per cent of the costs, including costs 
of administration, or an amount equal to 
the provincial share of the costs of the 
foundation program of education as 
determined under the Education Act, 
whichever is greater. 

The new appeal procedures are the same 
for both provincial and municipal assist- 
ance. A person who is dissatisfied with a 
decision of the administrator or a local 
welfare committee may, with the per- 
mission of the Director of Social Assist- 
ance, file an appeal that will be heard by 
a tribunal composed of three members 
appointed by the Minister of Public 
Welfare. 


New Brunswick 


5 fies Social Welfare Act of New 
Brunswick, enacted in 1966 and effective 
January 1, 1967, made major changes in 
the administration of assistance. The pro- 
vincial Government, formerly responsible 
for the administration of assistance to 
needy mothers, assumed also the welfare 
functions previously performed by muni- 
cipalities. The new program is administer- 
ed through a network of provincial dis- 
trict offices. Municipal residence is no 
longer a requirement. Provisions relating 
to eligibility requirements, rates of assist- 
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ance, welfare services and appeal pro- 
cedures are contained in the Social Wel- 
fare Regulations, which became effective 
January 1, 1967. 

Among the items excluded from calcu- 
lation of available resources are the 
following: liquid assets up to $500 for 
each recipient, or up to $1,000 a family; 
the cash surrender value of insurance up 
to $1,000 and casual earnings up to $20 
per month. A single schedule of rates 
applies to all recipients of aid. It includes 
the following allowances: 


e a maximum weekly food allowance 
of $6 for one adult, $4 for the second 
adult and for each additional person, and 
$3 for each child under 12 years of age; 

e a clothing allowance, payable after 
three months receipt of assistance, of 
$10 a month for the head of the house- 
hold and $5 for each additional person; 
and 

¢ a monthly rent allowance of $40 
(rural) and $60 (urban). Allowances 
granted may not exceed an amount 
“considered to be a reasonable standard 
in the community.”’ 


A recipient who is dissatisfied with a 
decision or treatment received at a 
district office, may request that his case 
be reviewed by the Director of Social 
Welfare, and may make a further appeal 
to the Appeal Committee, a _ three- 
member appeal body appointed by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council for a 
term of three years. The Committee’s 
decision is final. 


Quebec 


eee were two major developments 
in Quebec: an amendment to the Needy 
Mothers Assistance Act in 1966, and the 
enactment of the Quebec Family Allow- 
ances Act in 1967. 


Needy Mothers Assistance Act 


The amendment to the Needy Mothers 
Assistance Act, which took effect from 
April 1, 1966, raised the maximum 
monthly allowance for a mother and 
one child from $85 to $95, and the amount 
payable on behalf of each additional child 
from $10 to $20. The allowable outside 
annual income was raised from $600 to 
$1,000. 


Quebec Family Allowances Act 


The new family allowances program 
that took effect from April 1, 1967 is 
designed to supplement the federal 
scheme. It provides for the payment of 
the following allowances at the end of 
each six-month period to persons satis- 


fying the relationship and residence re- | 


quirements in respect of children under 


infirmity. 


Ontario 


Biss this period, there were a 
number of significant changes in Ontario’s _ 
social assistance legislation. The Family | 
Benefits Act, 1966, was enacted to am- | 
algamate, with some changes, a number — 
Regulations | 
under this Act, setting out the details of © 
the new family benefits program, were — 
Welfare — 
Assistance Act was amended in 1967, and | 
a complete revision of the general regula- — 
tions governing municipal assistance was — 


of categorical programs. 


issued in 1967. The General 


issued. 


Family Benefits Act and Regulations 


16 years of age: $15 for one child; | 
$32.50 for two children; $52.50 for three | 
children; $77.50 for four; $107.50 for ; 
five; $142.50 for six; and an extra $35 | 
for each child after the sixth. These | 
allowances are increased by $5 for each j 
child between the ages of 12 and 16 years, | 
To qualify for these allowances, children | 
must be attending school regularly from | 
the time that they are first required to do — 
so, unless prevented by physical or mental | 


The Family Benefits Act, 1966, pro- . 


claimed in force April 1, 1967, provides : 


for provincial allowances and other bene- 
fits under a single program to categories 


of persons formerly assisted under a ' 
number of separate programs — the © 
elderly, the blind, the disabled, mothers » 
dependent © 
fathers, and needy widows and unmarried | 
women 60 years and over. Also, allow- | 
ances and other benefits are payable to — 


with dependent children, 


wives of old age pensioners and to wives 
or widows of recipients of provincial 
allowances who would not otherwise 


qualify for an allowance. Financial assist- — 


ance may also be granted on behalf of 


children impaired as a result of their — 
natural mother having taken the drug | 


thalidomide. 


There were major changes in eligibility | 
the | 


requirements. Prior residence in 
province is no longer a requirement, the 


regulations stipulating only that a person © 
must be a resident of Ontario at the time — 


of his application. Allowances on behalf 
of dependent children who are attending 
an educational institution and are making 
satisfactory progress in their studies have 
been extended from the end of the school 
year in which the 18th birthday falls to 


21 years of age. The age at which an un- | 


married mother may qualify for an 


allowance for her dependent child has 
been lowered from 18 to 16 years. There — 


is no longer a waiting period for a 
dependent father whose wife has deserted 
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him or is imprisoned in a penal institution. 
e qualifying period for two classes of 
omen 60 years or over has been reduced 
for a deserted wife, the period of deser- 
ion has been reduced from six months 
o three months, and for a separated wife, 
he period of separation has been reduced 
from seven to five years. 
' Certain liquid assets are permitted. A 
single person may have liquid assets up to 
$1,000; a married couple may have com- 
bined assets of up to $1,200 if the spouse 
is under 60 years of age, and of up to 
$1,500 if the spouse is 60 years or over. 
‘An applicant with children is allowed 
$200 for each dependent child. A foster 
mother is not eligible for an allowance if 
her foster child has assets in excess of 
$500. 
As under the former mothers’ al- 
lowance program the schedule of pre- 
added budgets covers certain items of 
_ basic need: food, clothing, household 
supplies, personal requirements, and, 
_ also under these regulations, utilities. The 
amount specified for a single person is 
| $62; for two adults, $96; and for two 
adults and one child under 10 years, 
_ $116. 
The shelter allowances formerly ap- 
licable to recipients of mothers’ allow- 
nces and dependent fathers’ allowances 
apply with some changes. A minimum 
‘monthly allowance of $23 for a single 
person is now specified, and the shelter 
_ allowance for families ($75 for unheated 
premises and $85 for heated) may be 
ncreased by $5 for each beneficiary in 
excess of two. 
The former overall monthly maximum 
of $300 has been increased by $10 for 
each beneficiary in excess of four. 


tt 
| 


P 
ip 
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eneral Welfare Assistance Act 


The General Welfare Assistance 
Amendment Act, 1967, and the revised 
egulations gazetted on July 15, 1967, 
ade a number of important amend- 
ents in the legislation governing muni- 
ipal assistance to needy residents. Among 
other changes, it became mandatory, 
ather than optional, for municipalities to 
grant assistance for the basic necessities 
n the amounts specified in the regula- 
ions. 

The allowances for various budget 
tems were raised. For example, in the 
schedule of pre-added budgets covering 
ood, clothing and personal items, the 
onthly amount now specified for a 
amily with one child three years of age 
is now $99 instead of $71.30. The shelter 
allowance for the head of a household — 
$75 for unheated premises and $85 for 
heated premises — may be increased by 
$5 for each dependant in excess of one. 
here is now a separate allowance of up 
o $8 a month for utilities, which may be 
increased by $1 a month for each depen- 
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dant up to a maximum of $12. An allow- 
ance of up to $7 a month for household 
supplies is now authorized. 

The former total shareable monthly 
maximum of $300 may now be increased 
by $10 for each dependant in excess of 
three. 

Provincial sharing of welfare costs was 
extended. The provincial Government will 
now reimburse the municipalities and 
district welfare boards for 50 per cent of 
the costs of administration of assistance 
and of a wide range of welfare services. 
The provinces will also pay 50 per cent 
of the costs of ‘“‘special assistance.”’ 
Special assistance, which may be granted 
at the option of the municipalities, covers 
such items as prescription drugs, optical 
services, and travel and transportation. 
No municipal residence requirements are 
specified. Municipalities are reimbursed 
in full by the province for assistance to a 
recipient during his first year in the muni- 
cipality, however, if he was residing out- 
side the province or in territory without 
municipal organization in the year prior 
to his application for aid. 


Manitoba 


DHRR ce this period, certain sections 
of Manitoba’s Social Allowances Act 
were proclaimed in force, and amend- 
ments were made to the Act and regula- 
tions. Provincial allowances were extend- 
ed by proclamations bringing into force 
sections of the Social Allowances Act pro- 
viding for allowances to certain categories 
of mothers: effective October 1, 1966, to 
a mother who has been deserted by her 
husband for a period of one year; and, 
effective January 1, 1967, to a mother 
whose husband has been sentenced to 
imprisonment for one year or more, and 
to an unmarried mother caring for two 
or more children in her own home. 

Under the 1966 amendment to the 
Social Allowances Act, which became 
effective April 1, 1967, municipalities are 
required to meet certain criteria before 
the province will share in assistance costs. 
A municipality must: establish a schedule 
of assistance that meets the cost of basic 
necessities; provide for an appeal pro- 
cedure; and grant assistance to needy 
persons without regard to their residence. 
The province will reimburse a municipality 
for the full amount of assistance given 
to a person who is not a resident of the 
municipality. 

In 1966, the right of appeal, previously 
applicable only to provincial assistance, 
was extended to assistance administered 
by municipalities with bylaws providing 
for appeals. Appeal proceedings were ex- 
pedited also by reducing the time that may 
elapse between certain stages of the pro- 
cedures. The province was authorized also 


to reimburse each municipality for 50 per 
cent of the amount by which salaries of 
certain welfare staff exceeded those for 
1964. The Social Allowances Act was 
further amended in 1967, authorizing 
municipalities to provide welfare services 
to indigent persons, with provision for 
provincial sharing in the costs of such 
services on the same basis as for costs of 
assistance. The services provided must 
be approved by the Minister of Welfare 
in respect of that municipality. 

Some of the rates under the provincial 
social allowances program were revised 
by regulation. The monthly rates for food 
were increased in 1966, and again in 1967. 
In 1966, the rates for room and board for 
persons living away from home were in- 
creased by varying amounts, depending 
on the type of arrangement. Also, an 
allowance of $70 a month in lieu of room 
and board was authorized for single per- 
sons whose living arrangements require 
restaurant meals. The allowance for 
household and personal needs was ex- 
tended, effective April 1, 1966, to include 
an additional $5 per month for each blinc 
recipient, and an additional $2 for eact 
ambulant recipient in an institution fot 
the aged and infirm. In 1967, the latte: 
amount was raised to $7. 

In 1967, two additional grants over anc 
above the prescribed shelter allowance 
were authorized: up to $10 a month i 
special accommodation is required be 
cause a beneficiary is disabled, or a famil) 
comprises more than four persons; anc 
up to $10 for families and single persons 
and up to $20 for two adults livins 
together, provided that the Director o: 
Public Welfare considers the accommoda. 
tion to be socially adequate. 


Saskatchewan 


if Saskatchewan, a new assistance pro 
gram, under which all aid is granted o1 
the basis of need irrespective of the cause 
was established by the Saskatchewa1 
Assistance Act, 1966, and the Saskatche 
wan Assistance Regulations, which be 
came effective April 1, 1966. Application 
for assistance under the federal-provincia 
programs — Old Age Assistance, Dis 
abled Persons’ Allowances and Blin 
Persons’ Allowances were discon 
tinued, and assistance to these categorie 
of persons provided under the new Act. 

The legislation provides for the ad 
ministration of assistance by either muni 
cipal or provincial units (regional office 
of the Department of Welfare). Munici 
palities, either singly or in association wit 
other municipalities, may form local unit 
to administer the plan, provided that the 
meet the requirements of the regulation: 
Where the municipalities do not choos 
to form a unit, the regional offices of th 
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department are responsible. 

To ensure that a proposed municipal 
unit meets the provincial requirements, 
it must be accredited by an accreditation 
committee composed of seven persons 
appointed by the Minister of Welfare. To 
qualify for accreditation, a unit must 
adopt objectives consistent with those of 
the Saskatchewan Assistance Plan — that 
is, it must provide persons in need with 
adequate assistance, including health 
services, and must make available ap- 
propriate counselling, rehabilitative and 
preventive services. Also, it must establish 
a Board of from five to 10 members, 
representative of the community, to 
evaluate needs in the community, to 
suggest changes and improvements in the 
services offered, and to interpret needs 
and services to the community. The 
regulations also specify the staff to be 
employed by a unit, requiring that there be 
at least one supervisor, three field workers 
and one clerical staff. Also, minimum 
educational standards are laid down for 
supervisors and field workers. 

A Provincial-Municipal Advisory Board 
of up to 12 members was established to 
review, assess and make recommenda- 
tions concerning the assistance program. 

Rates for some items of basic mainten- 
ance were revised, and allowances were 
authorized to meet some additional items 
of special need. A separate schedule of 
monthly allowances for persons requiring 
short-term, emergency or interim assist- 
ance was established in 1966. Amounts 
are specified to cover food, clothing, fuel, 
utilities and personal and household needs 
for a single adult ($59.25) and for varying 
sizes of family units (for example, $87.75 
for a family with one adult and one child, 
$126.75 for a family of two adults and 
one child.) 

The food allowance for recipients of 
long-term aid was increased in 1966 and 
again in 1967. Effective from April 1, 
1967, the maximum monthly food allow- 
ance for an adult was raised to $26.50, and 
the food allowances for children were in- 
creased to $14.50, $21.00, $26.00 and 
$28.00, depending on the age range. In 
1967, a new allowance of $2.70 a day for 
restaurant meals purchased by a recipient 
living in a rented room was authorized. 

In 1966, increases were made in certain 
fuel allowances, in the allowance for 
electricity, and in the rates for meals and 
accommodation purchased away from 
home. Also, the allowances for personal 
and household needs were raised with 
further adjustments in 1967. In 1966, a 
special-care allowance of up to $25 
a month was authorized for a handi- 
capped person to enable him to pay for 
tasks that he is unable to perform. 

Maintenance allowances for needy 
persons in nursing homes and special- 
care homes were raised in 1967. 
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Alberta 


i onine this period, Alberta enacted 
a new measure, The Preventive Social 
Services Act, and amended The Public 
Welfare Act and the Social Allowance 
Regulations. 


Preventive Social Services Act 
The Preventive Social Services Act, 


assented to on April 7, 1966, is designed | 


to ‘‘develop community awareness and 
resources, to strengthen and _ preserve 
individual initiative, and to forestall as 
far as possible the breakdown of the 
family.” In force from July 1, 1966, the 
Act authorizes a municipality to provide 
for the establishment, administration and 
operation of local preventive social service 
programs, or to enter into agreements 
with other municipalities for the joint 
provision of such services, and to appro- 
priate money for these purposes. The role 
of the province is to provide consultative 
and advisory services. 

The Administrative and Policy Guide, 
adopted as regulations under the Act, 
defines a ‘“‘preventive social service as one 
designed to develop community awareness 
and resources, to strengthen and preserve 
human initiative and to preclude indi- 
vidual and family breakdown. It is any 
activity that is available to all members of 
the community on a voluntary basis for 
the enrichment of their physical, mental 


and social well-being.” 


A provincial advisory body, the Pre- 
ventive Social Services Committee, was 
established to examine every phrase of 
development, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Minister of Public Welfare 
on program and policy matters. The 
Director of Social Planning and Develop- 
ment of the Department of Public Welfare 
is chairman, and senior personnel from 
the Departments of Health, Education, 
and Youth are also represented on the 
Committee. The Act provides for pro- 
vincial reimbursement to a municipality 
for 80 per cent of the following expendi- 
tures: costs of administration of material 
aid given needy persons under The 
Public Welfare Act; municipal expenses 
for the administration of preventive social 
services programs; and the cost to the 
municipality for the establishment and 
operation of such programs. 


Public Welfare Act 


The 1966 amendment to The Public 
Welfare Act added provisions that took 
account of The Preventive Social Services 
Act, established the Public Welfare Com- 
mission — an advisory body with certain 
standard-setting and appeal functions — 
and liberalized eligibility requirements. 

- In 1967, the Act was again amended to 
modify the residence requirements, and 


to consolidate in this Act all provisions. 
formerly contained in the various muni- | 
cipal Acts related to the duty of muni- | 
cipalities to provide assistance to indigent | 
residents. A municipality is now responsi- | 
ble for providing material aid to an/| 
indigent person who has lived in the | 
municipality for at least 12 months prior | 
to his application for aid and who, during | 
that time, has not received assistance | 
from another municipality or from the 
province. The municipality must con- | 
tinue to provide aid for 90 days after he 
has moved elsewhere; the province is | 
responsible for providing aid after 90° 
days. 

The annual amendments made during | 
1966 and 1967 to the Social Allowances | 
Regulations under The Public Welfare 
Act raised food and clothing rates to 
bring them into line with current living 
costs. 


IFCTU Adopts New Name 
To Reflect Universality 


At its 16th convention, held in Luxem- | 
bourg in October, the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions) 
became the World Confederation of 
Labour. By adopting a more universal | 
name, the Confederation believes that it: 
is presenting a more realistic picture of the; 
world labour movement as it is today. 
Representatives from 66 countries were! 
almost unanimous in their acceptance of 
the new name and a new charter of guiding 
principles. | 

Without discarding the values inherent’ 
in its policy for the past 49 years, the’ 
delegates agreed that the Confederation’ 
is to serve all the workers of the world 
without discrimination as to race, creed, 
colour or sex. They agreed also that the’ 
rights of individuals or groups must be 
ensured through the defense and protec- 
tion of political, economic and social’ 
interests as well as moral, spiritual and 
cultural interests. 


To mark .the 20th anniversary of. 


Human Rights and the 50th anniversary 
of the International Labour Organization, _ 
the Confederation is in the process of 
planning a meeting for May 1969 to 
establish new structures that will assure 
the smooth operation of the movement 
throughout the world. It will ask the 
Heads of State of all countries to restore 
individual freedom to those who might 
have lost it defending the interests of 
workers. The Confederation is asking alsc 
for freedom of association wherever it is 
denied. | 


Marcel Pepin, President, and Raymon¢ 


presented Canada at the convention. 
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LO Regional Conference 
Adopts Asian Manpower Plan 


Establishment of an Asian Manpower 
Jan, aimed at achieving concerted and 
ffective action by countries of the Asian 
egion to attain the highest possible level 
f productive employment, was decided 
ry the 6th Asian Regional Conference of 
e International Labour Organization, 
eld in September at Tokyo, Japan. The 
nference attracted a total of 170 persons 
om 24 countries. 
| In a resolution adopted unanimously 
4 plenary session, the conference en- 
orsed and adopted the concept of an 
sian Manpower Plan ‘‘as a framework 
r national, regional and international 
ction concerning employment and man- 
ower policies and programs.” The main 
urpose of the plan is to provide a means 
f stimulating such action and .to co- 
irdinate, facilitate and harmonize the 
ow and efficient utilization of multi- 
teral and bilateral development assist- 
nce to the region in this field. 

The conference called on the develop- 
g countries of Asia to direct their econo- 
ic and social policies and plans, in- 
uding their population policies, toward 
e achievement of higher levels of pro- 
uctive utilization of their populations. 
asked them in addition to provide for: 


e increase in employment through the 
Odernization of the rural sector, in- 
luding radical reforms and the develop- 
ent of handicrafts and small industries; 
e development of productive skills 
rough the reorientation of education 
nd the improvement of vocational train- 
g, 

e optimal utilization of available man- 
wer through vocational guidance and 
ppropriate incentives; and 

e development of natural resources and 
e expansion of intra-regional trade. 


The conference called on the ILO to 
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proceed to the formulation, adopiion and 
implementation of the Asian Manpower 
Plan. The ILO Director-General David 
A. Morse described the central theme of 
the conference’s work — the development 
and utilization of human resources — as 
the basic issue in a critical stage in Asia’s 
history. Mr. Morse, said, ‘“‘We shall 
attempt to achieve the highest possible 


level of productive employment in Asia; 


and thus to create the conditions in which 
the least fortunate and most poverty- 
stricken people can enjoy adequate and 
stable standards of living by being given 
an opportunity to contribute to their 
country’s development and to derive 
benefit from it.” 

Several persons who spoke in_ the 
plenary discussion of the Director- 
General’s report drew attention to the 
manpower situation in Asia as it now 
exists. References were made to the re- 
commendations arising from the Sth 
Asian Conference of the ILO, held in 
1962 in Melbourne, Australia (L. G. 
1963, p. 306). Many speakers referred to 
the growth of employment problems 
despite the effects of population control 
in reducing the birth rate in certain 
countries. Delegates called for greater 
allocation of financial and personnel re- 
sources and a more equitable share of the 
resources of the ILO. 

A resolution on population policy was 
submitted to the conference. It reflected 
the concern of many delegates that the 
continuing population explosion doomed 
to futility the effectiveness of the Man- 
power Plan, even though there has been 
some reduction in birth rates in Asian 
countries. The selection committee of the 
conference recommended that technical 
committees should be established to con- 
sider social security and management 
development. The delegates discussed also 
the need for expanded social security 


systems in many Asian countries in view 
of the breakdown of the traditional sup- 
port that workers previously obtained 
through close ties with their families and 
rural communities. They examined an ILO 
survey, which found that social security 
systems still have a narrow base in most 
Asian countries, with a need to increase 
the number of occupations covered and to 
provide for new stress on preventive 
medical services. 


The survey also pointed to the need for 
a gradual shift away from the principle 
that individual employers should be liable 
for the health and welfare of their em- 
ployees. Instead, social security systems 
based on the idea of pooled risks by a 
group of employers might be developed. 
Steps that could be taken to improve 
management development and personnel 
relations as a means of ensuring economic 
expansion and the welfare of workers was 
also considered at the conference. The 
shortage of middle managers, specialists 
and trained clerical staff in many Asian 
countries was evaluated. 

Canada was represented at the con- 
ference by Bernard Wilson, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Labour, who was sent as an observer. The 
Canadian member of the Governing Body 
delegation to the conference was Joseph 
Morris, Canadian Labour Congress. 

At the fall session of the Governing 
Body, held in Geneva in November 1968, 
action by the ILO to help developing 
countries moderate their population 
growth was approved in principle. The 
Governing Body endorsed the concept of 
the Asian Manpower Plan. The plan will 
be part of the ILO’s efforts to increase 
employment and training opportunities 
as part of its World Employment Pro- 
gram, initiated in 1969, the 50th anni- 
versary of the ILO. 
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Industrial Safety and 
Workmen's Compensation 
Legislation, 1967-68 


An important event in the field of 
federal jurisdiction was the coming into 
force of the Canada Labour (Safety) Code 
under which safety regulations for the 
federal industries may be made. 

Legislation on safety was tightened and 
expanded in several provinces. 

Changes based on the recommenda- 
tions of a Royal Commissioner in British 
Columbia and in Ontario, and a con- 
solidation and revision of the Nova 
Scotia Act, were the major occurrences in 
workmen’s compensation legislation. Less 
extensive amendments were made in 
Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island 
and in the federal Government Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Act. 


Industrial Safety 


The Canada Labour (Safety) Code went 
into force on January 1, 1968, giving 
legislative authority for the making of 
safety and health regulations in industries 
coming under federal jurisdiction. The 
appointment of the necessary staff for the 
administration of the Code has_ been 
substantially completed. In addition to 
headquarters personnel comprising senior 
professional engineers and other safety 
specialists, regional safety offices, with a 
professional engineer in charge, have been 
established to serve all provinces and the 
northern Territories. 

Through the co-operation of the pro- 
vinces, provincial inspectors will be des- 
ignated as “‘safety officers’’ by the federal 
Minister of Labour for the purpose of 
making regular inspections to ensure 
compliance with the Safety Code and 
regulations. Regulations governing coal 
mines operated by the Cape Breton 
Development Corporation will be issued 
in the near future. Other regulations with 
respect to certain highly technical matters 
are being developed. In the provincial 
jurisdictions, some improvements were 
made in existing legislation, and regula- 
tions introducing new controls were 
issued in a number of areas. 


Several amendments were made to the 


Ontario Industrial Safety Act. The defi- 
nitions of ‘‘factory,” “‘shop,”’ “‘office’’ and 
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‘‘office building’ were enlarged to include 
the land appertaining to each. The Act no 
longer permits preliminary approval of 
drawings and specifications of factories 
and certain commercial establishments. 
Previously, construction could begin after 
preliminary approval had been given, but 
the premises could not be occupied until 
the plans had been certified. The plans 
now have to be certified by an engineer 
of the Department of Labour before con- 
struction or alterations may be begun. 
Further, to ensure that approval require- 
ments are incorporated into the building, 
a copy of the approved drawings and 
specifications must now be kept on the 
construction site and produced on de- 
mand of the inspector. The requirement 
for prior payment of the fee for the 
examination and approval of drawings 
and specifications has been deleted. 
Later payment of fee is now acceptable. 

As before, laundries operated in con- 
nection with hospitals, hotels, motels, 
and institutions for religious, charitable 
or educational purposes are considered 
to be factories for purposes of the Act, 
except with respect to the provisions re- 
quiring departmental approval of plans. 
Self-service and public laundries are no 
longer specifically mentioned in this 
section. These are now covered by the 
general application of the Act. The Act 
does not apply to custom laundry work 
for a regular family trade by a person in 
her dwelling. 

The maximum fine for a contravention 
of the Act or regulations was raised from 
$1,000 to $5,000. According to the press, 
the Minister stated that, although the 
maximum fine of $1,000 had been imposed 
only three times in the last three years, he 
expected the higher maximum would 
result in a larger average fine and provide 
a more effective weapon against unsafe 
conditions. 


In Prince Edward Island, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, which is the 
authority with direct responsibility for 
accident prevention in the province, 
issued Industrial Safety Regulations ap- 


plicable to all industries within the scope 


of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Issued as a booklet of 60 pages, the 
regulations are similar to the compr 
hensive Industrial Safety Code issue 
under the New Brunswick Industri: 
Safety Act in 1965, except that they d 
not contain the special section of the Ne 
Brunswick Code applying to the loggir 
industry. , 

The regulations contain welfare pr¢ 
visions — sanitation and accommodatio; 
ventilation, illumination and first aid 
lay down good housekeeping procedure; 
require employers to provide variov 
types of personal protective equipmen) 
and include provisions for the protectio 
of the employee against a number of ir 
dustrial health hazards — _ radiatio) 
noise, extreme temperatures, work ji 
compressed air, stone cutting, spray pain 
ing, hot riveting, sandblasting, and oth¢ 
occupations in which the work ma 
generate injurious dusts or toxic fume 
They also contain safety rules for a wic 
range of hazards in the modern occupi 
tional environment, such as handling an 
storage of material, excavation, machir 
guarding, explosives and the like. 


| 


In Nova Scotia, the Consultative Con 
mittee on Industrial Safety, appointed 
the Minister of Labour under the ai 
thority of a 1967 amendment to tk 
Industrial Safety Act, has taken an actiy 
part in the past year in the developme: 
of new safety regulations. The Committe, 
which is chaired by R. E. Andersoj 
Deputy Minister of Labour, consists « 
two representatives each of managemei 
and labour, the president of the Noy 
Scotia Accident Prevention Associatio; 
the executive secretary of the Workmen 
Compensation Board, an officer of tl 
National Research Council, the region 
safety officer of the Canada Departme: 
of Labour, the director of industri 
safety of the Nova Scotia Department « ( 
Labour, and a secretary. 

New Construction Safety Regulatigl 
resulting from over a years work by tl 
Consultative Committee on Industri’ 
Safety, including a public hearing, we 
approved on February 20, 1968. Tl 
regulations set minimum safety standar 
to be observed in all phases of coi 
struction including, among others, wor! 
ing in compressed air, handling and wu 
of explosives, excavation, demolitio) 
first-aid requirements, formwork, materi 
and workmen’s hoists, personal protecti’ 
clothing and equipment, and scaffoldin 

A chief inspector for the Constructic) 
Safety Act and regulations was appointé 
during the year. The legislation is a 
ministered by the Industrial Safety D 
vision of the Department. The Consult 
tive Committee has been given the furth 
task of considering proposed regulatioi 
under the Industrial Safety Act, whi 
was passed in 1965. It has been asked al: 
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) make recommendations as to how the 
ifety and accident prevention work of 
1e Department’s Industrial Safety Di- 
sion, the Accident Prevention Asso- 
ation and the Workmen’s Compensation 
oard may be better co-ordinated. 


In Quebec, regulations respecting the 
andling and use of explosives, made 
nder the Industrial and Commercial 
stablishments Act, were updated to state 
ew waiting intervals for fuse firing and 
lectric firing on construction sites. A 
hange in the regulations to ensure greater 
afety to shot-firers on construction sites 
yas made, as a result of a survey under- 
aken by the Department of Labour in 
o-operation with the Mines Inspection 
service of the Department of Natural 
Zesources, the Manicouagan Safety 
3ranch of Hydro-Québec, and the Ca- 
vadian Industries Limited Explosives 
Division. 


In Prince Edward Island, the adminis- 
ration of the Steam Boiler Act was trans- 
erred from the Public Utilities Com- 
nission to the Department of Labour in 
966, and up-to-date and comprehensive 
oiler and Pressure Vessel Regulations 

ere issued on December 9, 1967. 

‘i announced in the Speech from the 

hrone, the Governemnt has initiated a 
ystem of boiler inspection. In conjunc- 
ion with this development, related amend- 

ents were made to the Steam Boiler 
Act. Portable boilers of 25 hp. or less 
used exclusively for horticultural or agri- 
ultural purposes are now covered by the 
ct. The matters that may be governed 
y regulations were spelled out in greater 
etail, and these now include the cer- 
ification of welders. The Act states that, 
fter an inspection, an inspector may 
ssue an inspection certificate to the owner 
r manufacturer of the boiler. Under 
he previous wording, he was required 
to do so. The fine for failure to pay the 
fee for the certificate was increased from 
$20 to $100. 

A person who is dissatisfied with an 
inspection or action taken by an inspector 
may appeal within 30 days to the Minister 
of Labour and Manpower Resources. 
The Minister may have another inspection 
made by one or more inspectors. His 
decision, taken after receiving the report 
of the inspectors, is to be final. 


In Alberta, the C.S.A. Standard Z98- 
1968 governing Aerial Passenger Tram- 
ways—chair lifts, rope tows and the 
like—was adopted as regulations under 
the Elevator and Fixed Conveyances Act, 
rescinding earlier regulations on the 
subject (Alta. Reg. 339/62). Regulations 
under the Act governing periodic ins- 
pections and tests of elevators were re- 
vised. 
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Regulations respecting Elevators and 
Elevating Conveyances under the Sas- 
katchewan Passenger and Freight Elevator 
Act were revised, effective January 1, 1968. 
The main changes were in the much ex- 
panded and more stringent construction 
requirements for belt-type man-lifts. 


Regulations under the New Brunswick 
Electrical Installation and Inspection Act 
were consolidated and revised. The ad- 
ministration of this Act was brought under 
the Department of Labour in 1966. 


A change was made in the Alberta 
Labour Act with regard to the maximum 
permissible weight to be carried by one 
worker, a subject on which a Convention 
and a Recommendation were adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 
1967. Previous to the amendment, the Act 
gave authority to the Board of Industrial 
Relations to make regulations fixing the 
maximum permissible weight to be lifted 
or carried by women in their employment. 
The provision was changed so as to apply 
to both sexes. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Many changes were made in workmen’s 
compensation legislation in 1968. British 
Columbia enacted a new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, implementing many rec- 
ommendations made by the Tysoe Royal 
Commission Inquiry, and making further 
changes based on the study of a 1967 Bill 
by interested groups. Some of the most 
significant recommendations of Mr. Justice 
Tysoe had already been put into effect, 
including the incorporation of a cost-of- 
living formula in pensions to dependants 
of deceased workmen and in permanent 
disability awards. 

The amendments to the Ontario Act 
were also based on the recommendations 
of a Royal Commissioner, Mr. Justice 
G. A. McGillivray of the Ontario Court 
of Appeal, whose report was submitted to 
the Government of Ontario on September 
15, 1967. These amendments reduce the 
waiting period to one day and substan- 
tially increase benefit levels. 


In a new consolidation and revision of 
the Nova Scotia Act, a number of impor- 
tant changes were made, including a 
broadening of the definition of ‘‘accident,”’ 
an increase in the ceiling on annual earn- 
ings, anda reduction in the waiting period. 
Provision was made for the fishing, dredg- 
ing and sealing industries to be brought 
within the collective liability provisions of 
the Act. - 

Less extensive amendments, raising de- 
pendants’ allowances and the minimum 
payment for total disability, were made in 
Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island. 


In Saskatchewan, the ceiling on annual 
earnings was also raised, and a provision 
whereby a widow’s monthly pension drop- 
ped back to $75 at the age of 70 was 
deleted. 


Two minor changes were made to the 
federal Government Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act. One of these extended the 
coverage of the Act to persons required to 
take a pre-employment training course by 
the Government, and to employees on 
leave without pay in order to take a 
training course. Provision was also made 
for payment of compensation, under con- 
ditions to be prescribed by regulations, to 
an employee or his dependants for disa- 
bility or death caused by a disease attribu- 
table to the environmental conditions of 
the place outside Canada to which he was 
assigned in the course of duty. 


Coverage 


Following a study made by a commis- 
sion of inquiry, the Nova Scotia Act was 
amended to bring workmen employed in 
the fishing, dredging and sealing industries 
within the general provisions of the Act 
(Part I), effective January 1, 1970. 


For many years, following the exclusion 
of the fishing industry from Part I in 1928 
after a series of marine disasters, fishermen 
in Nova Scotia have been subject to a 
system of individual liability and compul- 
sory insurance on the part of the employer, 
provided for in Part III of the Act. Dredg- 
ing and sealing were later placed under 
Part II]. Workmen or their dependants 
receive benefits on the same scale as under 
Part I, except that medical aid or reha- 
bilitation is not allowed. Further, payment 
of compensation is subject to a limit of 
$200,000 on claims arising out of any one 
accident. 

In relation to the fishing industry, both 
persons employed on a boat or vessel and 
paid wages by the employer and persons 
remunerated by a share in the proceeds of 
the voyage are to be considered ‘“‘work- 
men” for purposes of the Act. Fishing, 
dredging and sealing crews of from one to 
four workmen are excluded, because all 
undertakings with fewer than five em- 
ployees are exempted from the Act by 
regulations. An independent commercial 
fishing operator, who is neither an em- 
ployer nor a workman, may be granted 
coverage on application. 


In Ontario, persons called out to assist 
in fighting fires under the Fires Extinguish- 
ment Act and the Forest Fires Prevention 
Act were brought under the protection of 
the Act, as were volunteer ambulance 
drivers and attendants in British Columbia. 
In both cases, compensation is to be based 
on the average earnings of the persons 
concerned in their regular employment, 
subject to the maximum set by the Act. 
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In British Columbia; the Board was 
authorized to cover, subject to any condi- 
tions it might lay down, employments 
undertaken in the public interest without 
remuneration. Persons undergoing voca- 
tional training under a federal-provincial 
agreement may also be covered, on appli- 
cation by the province, and their average 
earnings may be fixed by agreement be- 
tween the province and the Board. 


Entitlement to Compensation 


An important change in the British 
Columbia Act, made on the recommenda- 
tion of the Tysoe Commission, is that the 
words “‘by accident’’ were struck out from 
the basic formula for determining entitle- 
ment to compensation—‘‘personal injury 
by accident arising out of and in the course 
of the employment.’’ Mr. Justice Tysoe 
stated that, in his opinion, ‘‘accident”’ was 
no longer an essential element of the right 
to compensation, and that the test should 
simply be, “‘was the workman’s disability 
truly work-caused ?” 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
make it clear that compensation is payable 
for any personal injury to a workman that 
is shown to be work-caused. The expres- 
sion, ‘‘personal injury arising out of and 
in the course of the employment,” giving 
rise to the right to compensation, thus 
covers not only disability resulting from 
an ‘‘accident”’ in the sense of a single 
sudden and fortuitous event, but also 
cumulative injury occurring over a period 
of time. 


A change was made in the definition 
of ‘‘accident’”’ in the Nova Scotia Act 
for the same purpose. As in a number of 
other provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts, ‘‘accident’’ is now defined to 
include ‘“‘disablement arising out of and 
in the course of employment.” The intent 
of the amendment is to enable the Board 
to grant compensation for any work- 
caused disablement, regardless of whether 
or not there has been an accident, in the 
sense of a particular incident at a particu- 
lar time. 


Benefit of Doubt 


The section of the British Columbia Act 
that states that the Board is not bound to 
follow legal precedent, and that its deci- 
sion must be given according to the merits 
and justice of the case was re-enacted to 
add the further provision that, where there 
is doubt over any issue and where the 
disputed possibilities are evenly balanced, 
the issue must be resolved in accordance 
with the possibility that is favourable to 
the workman. 


Disability Benefits 


A number of amendments. granted 
broader authority to the British Columbia 
and Ontario Boards in dealing with claims 
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for disability benefits. The Ontario Board 
was authorized to make a permanent 
disability award in the form of a lump 
sum for a serious facial disfigurement, 
notwithstanding the fact that the work- 
man’s earning capacity has not been 
impaired. 

The British Columbia Act makes clear 
that, where a personal injury or disease is 
superimposed on an already existing disa- 
bility, compensation is to be allowed for 
only that portion of the resulting disability 
that is produced by the injury or disease. 
The Act now states that the measure of 
the disability attributable to the personal 
injury or disease shall, prima facie, be the 
amount of the difference between the 
workman’s disability before and after the 
occurrence of the personal injury or dis- 
ease. The Board was empowered to set up 
a Second Injury Fund for the purpose of 
paying part of the cost of the claims of 
workmen suffering enhanced disability by 
reason of a pre-existing disease. condition 
or disability. 

Authority was given to the British 
Columbia Board, as in most other prov- 
inces, to pay time-loss compensation 
based on a workman’s current earnings 
for a recurrence of a disability due to an 
earlier employment injury. Compensation 
is payable on current earnings and at 
current rates of benefit, however, only if 
the disability recurs more than five years 
after the happening of the original in- 
jury. 

A similar provision in Ontario, which 
states that compensation for temporary 
disability is to be based on whichever is 
greater, pre-accident earnings or earnings 
at the time of the recurrence, but which 
does not lay down any period of time that 
must have elapsed before the provision 
becomes applicable, was declared to 
apply whether the original disability was 
temporary or permanent. Previously, it 
was applicable only if the original dis- 
ability was permanent. 


A special provision in British Columbia 
now allows the Board to accept a claim 
for compensation arising from exposure 
to ionizing radiation in employment in 
the province, notwithstanding that dis- 
ablement or death do not occur within 
12 months from the last employment of 
the workman incurring such exposure. 
This is the normal requirement for entitle- 
ment to compensation for an industrial 
disease. A similar exception was made in 
1967 for employment in compressed air. 
The provision covering these two ex- 
ceptions was made retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1, 1965. 

Further amendments in these provinces 
dealt with the problem of the diagnosis 
of silicosis and the sharing of the costs of 
claims where there has been exposure to 
silica dust in more than one province. 


- by the inhalation of silica dust.” A re. 


i 
| 


‘Silicosis’? is defined in less restrictiv: 
terms in the British Columbia Act a 
‘‘a fibrotic condition of the lungs causec 


quirement that the condition had to be 
‘‘accompanied by a lessened capacity fo 
work’? was removed. 

The Ontario Board is authorized tc. 
make agreements with the Boards of, 
other provinces to provide for the sharing 
of the costs of silicosis claims in propor-) 
tion to the extent of exposure in each 
province. 


Ceiling on Annual Earnings 


The ceiling on the annual earnings of) 
the workman as a basis for compensation) 
and for the purpose of the employer’s 
assessment was increased in three proy- 
inces. The increases were from $5,000 to. 
$6,000 in Nova Scotia, from $6,000 to 
$7,000 in Ontario and from $6,000 to 
$6,600 in Saskatchewan, (or, in Saskat- 
chewan, in terms of average weekly’ 
earnings, not more than $126.92 4/3). — 


Minimum Payment for Total Disability 


In British Columbia, a minimum pay- 
ment of $150 a month was established for 
all permanent total disability pensions. : 
The same minimum was fixed in 1967,. 
but only with regard to persons in receipt’ 
of permanent total disability pensions) 
on April 1, 1967. 

Higher minimum payments for total: 
disability are also in effect in Saskatchew- 
an, Prince Edward Island and Nova: 
Scotia. The minimum payment in Sas- 
katchewan is now $36 a week (or average | 
earnings, if less, in case of temporary: 
total disability) instead of $32.50, and. 
in Prince Edward Island $25 a week 
instead of $20 (or average earnings, if 
less). In Nova Scotia, the minimum pay- 
ment for temporary total disability was 
raised from $30 to $35 a week (or 
average earnings, if less). 


Waiting Period 


The waiting period before entitlement 
to compensation begins has been gradual- 
ly shortened over the years in all prov- 
inces. In Nova Scotia, the waiting period 
was reduced from four to three days. In 
Ontario it was reduced from three days 
to one day, the day upon which the ac- 
cident occurs. 


Dependants’ Pensions and Allowances 


Substantial increases were provided in 
the benefits for dependants in Ontario. 
The new benefits, with the former pay- 
ments in brackets, are as follows: maxi- 
mum burial allowance, $400 ($300); 
initial lump sum to widow, $500 ($300); 
widow’s monthly pension, $125 ($75); 
allowance to child under 16, $50 ($40); 
allowance to orphan child under 16, $60 
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($50). In addition, the amendments pro- 
vided for a more generous minimum 
payment to a family (widow and chil- 
dren) in death cases—$275 a month 
instead of $150. For dependants other 
than widow and children, a maximum of 
$150 instead of $100 may be paid. The 
increases are applicable to all such pen- 
sions, regardless of the date of the ac- 
cident. 

In Saskatchewan, increases of $5 a 
month were granted in widows’ and 
children’s benefits. A widow will now 
receive $115 a month, each child under 16 
$50 a month, and each orphan under 16, 
$65 a month. As in Ontario, the increases 
are retroactive. A further change in 
Saskatchewan is that a widow’s pension 
will no longer revert to $75 a month 
after the age of 70. Compensation for 
the purpose of assisting a child to con- 
tinue his education may be paid to the 
age of 21 instead of 19, as previously, at 
the discretion of the Board. 


In Nova Scotia, the maximum allow- 


ance for funeral expenses was increased 
from $300 to $400. Payment of com- 
‘pensation was authorized to the end of 
‘the school year in which a child reaches 


the age of 18, rather than to the child’s 
eighteenth birthday, as formerly. 


In Prince Edward Island, the monthly 


allowance paid to an orphan under 16 
was raised from $30 to $35. 


Medical Aid 


Amendments in several provinces ex- 


tended or clarified a workman’s entitle- 
ment to free medical services under the 
Act. In Ontario, the aid of optometrists 
was expressly included in the term ‘‘me- 
dical aid.’ The right of the workman to 
choose initially his attending doctor was 
written into the Act, giving statutory 
effect to a practice followed by the Board. 


The Board was permitted to pay an 
allowance for the replacement or repair of 
clothing worn or damaged by the wearing 
of an artificial limb. The allowance may 
not exceed $104 a year in the case of a 
lower limb prosthesis, and $52 a year in 
the case of an upper limb prosthesis. The 
Act was also amended to state that an 
employer, in carrying out his obligation 
to furnish transportation for an injured 
workman from the scene of the accident 
to a doctor or hospital or to his home, is 
required to convey the workman only to 
a hospital or doctor within the area or 
within a reasonable distance of the place 
of injury. 

The British Columbia Board was for- 
merly permitted to replace and repair eye- 
glasses, dentures and hearing aids broken 
in an employment accident only if the 
breakage was accompanied by objective 
signs of personal injury. It is now per- 
mitted to do so where there is no personal 
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injury, if the accident is otherwise corrobo- 
rated and the Board is satisfied that the 
workman was not at fault. 

In Nova Scotia, the helplessness allow- 
ance payable at the discretion of the Board 
if a workman requires attendance because 
of permanent total disability was increased 
from a maximum of $40 to a maximum 
of $60 a month. 


Medical Reviews 


In British Columbia, important changes 
were made with respect to the procedure 
and powers of a Medical Review Panel, 
comprising three specialists, which may be 
set up to review a disputed medical deci- 
sion of the Board. Workmen or employers 
have a time limit of 90 days within which 
to apply for a review of a decision. 

No specialist may be a member of a 
Medical Review Panel who: 

e examines workmen on behalf of the 
employer; 

e has treated the workman; 

e has acted as a consultant in the 
treatment of the workman; 

e is a partner of, or practises medicine 
together with, such specialist. 

There may not be on the same panel 
specialists who are partners or who prac- 
tise medicine together. 

The certificate of a Medical Review 
Panel is conclusive as to the matters 
certified and is binding on the Board. 
The panel may now make a separate 
report and recommendations on any mat- 
ter arising out of a claim it has reviewed, 
and the Board is required to forward this 
report to the doctor who stated that there 
was a bona fide medical dispute to be 
resolved. Dependants of a deceased work- 
man who are aggrieved by the decision of 
the Board concerning the cause of death 
of the workman may apply to the Board 
to have a Medical Review Panel inquire 
into and ascertain the cause of death. 

An amendment to the Nova Scotia Act 
provides that a workman may select an 
advocate or representative to assist him 
in presenting his claim to a medical review 
board appointed to review his case. 


Reporting of Accidents 


In Ontario, a larger maximum fine, 
$200 instead of $50, may be imposed for 
failure to submit accident reports. An 
employer is required to notify the Board 
within three days after he learns of the 
happening of an accident. The words ‘“‘he 
learns of” were inserted. 


First Aid and Safety 


The British Columbia Board may im- 
pose a special rate of assessment on an 
employer for failure to comply with first- 
aid service requirements, and, in cases of 
flagrant violation, may order the closing 
down of the operations of an employer. 


The Board was also empowered both to 
train and to supervise the training of 
industrial first-aid attendants and instruc- 
tors. 

As a means of bringing about improve- 
ment in the safety record of an employer 
whose work injury frequency and accident 
costs are higher than the average for the 
industry, the Ontario Board was author- 
ized to require the employer to establish 
a safety committee at the plant level. 


Compensation Consultant 


In British Columbia, provision was 
made for the appointment of a compensa- 
tion consultant, in addition to the com- 
pensation counsellor already provided for 
in the Act, for the purpose of assisting 
workmen and dependants with their 
claims, and appearing before the Board 
or other tribunal on their behalf. 

The compensation consultant is to be 
independent of the Board and a qualified 
lawyer. The Act provides that he is to be 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council on the recommendation of the 
Attorney-General, and that his salary is 
to be paid from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. The compensation counsellor acts 
under his direction. Both have access to 
the complete files and records of the Board 
relating to an injured workman. A com- 
pensation consultant has been appointed 
to the newly created post. 


Boards of Review 


Provision was made in British Columbia 
for the creation of Boards of Review to 
hear appeals on claims. The Board is 
required to constitute one or more Boards 
of Review, each of which is to consist of 
senior officers named by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and a chairman 
appointed for a fixed term of office by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
salary of the chairman, as fixed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, is to be 
paid from the Accident Fund. A Board of 
Review will review decisions of Board 
officers at the request of the workman, 
the employer or the Chief Claims Officer. 
The Board may act upon the findings and 
report of a Board of Review. 


Administrative Changes 


Provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a Vice-Chairman of the British 
Columbia Board. 

In Nova Scotia, Board members must 
retire at the age of 70 rather than 75, 
unless otherwise directed by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor in Council. 


This article forms part of the annual report to 
the Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation prepared by the Depart- 
ment’s Legislation Branch as a background 
paper for the session dealing with “Recent 
Legislative and Administrative Developments.” 
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25th Anniversary 


Wartime Labour Relations Order 


A Canada-wide measure to provide for 
compulsory collective bargaining be- 
tween employers and employees in war 
industry, and for the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes was passed in an order in 
council in the House of Commons 25 years 
ago this month (L. G. 1944, p. 135). 


PC 1003, the Wartime Labour Relations 
Order, was passed on February 17, 1944 
under the authority of the War Measures 
Act. The recommendations for the order 
were made by the National War Labour 
Board in its report in August 1943 to the 
federal Government concerning regula- 
tions of labour relations in war industries. 
The chief recommendations included: 


e a labour code providing for com- 
pulsory bargaining, with proper safe- 
guards against abuses by either labour or 
industry to be administered by a National 
Labour Relations Board; 


e submission to the Board, with agen- 
cies set up in each province, of all disputes 
arising during the term of collective agree- 
ments, or where no agreement is in effect, 
to be dealt with by compulsory arbitra- 
tion; 

e labour-management committees in 
allindustry including Crown corporations; 


e Jabour representation on all Govern- 
ment boards having to do with war 
production; and 


e establishment of employers’ associa- 
tions by industries to form industry- 
labour councils to deal with matters of 
policy in the field of labour relations in a 
given industry. 


After receiving the recommendations, 
the federal Government forwarded copies 
of the report to the provincial Govern- 
ments. A three-day conference between 
the federal and provincial Ministers of 
Labour and their officers was held in 
November 1943 in Ottawa. At the meeting, 
the recommendations and further pro- 
posals submitted by the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour were discussed. Subse- 
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quently, a draft of the proposed Labour 
Relations Regulations was sent out to the 
provinces, the national trade union 
organizations and the major employers’ 
organizations with a request for a full 
expression of their views and suggestions. 

The regulations adopted under the 
order in council established the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board, which consisted 
of a chairman, a vice-chairman and eight 
other members. They were: Hon. Mr. 
Justice G. B. O’Connor, Supreme Court 
of Alberta, Chairman, and Hon. Mr. 
Justice J. N. Francoeur, Court of King’s 
Bench for the Province of Quebec, Vice- 
Chairman. Employee representatives 
were: A. R. Mosher, Canadian Congress 
of Labour; F. Molineux, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers 
of America; W. L. Best, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; and 
R. Harmognies, The National Federation 
of Aluminum Workers. The employer 
representatives were: H. Taylor, Canadian 
National Carbon Co., Ltd.; W. H. 
Browne, The Moore Corporation Ltd.; 
A. Deschamps, construction contractor, 
Montreal; and A. J. Hills, Canadian 
National Railways. In addition, the 
Board appointed M. M. Maclean, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations, Department 
of Labour, as Chief Executive Officer, and 
Bernard Wilson, Industrial Relations 
Officer of the Department, as Secretary. 

The regulations applied to employers 
in industries coming under federal juris- 
diction, in war industries and in local 
industries in provinces where appropriate 
legislative action brought them under the 
scope of the regulations. 

The order provided for compulsory 
collective bargaining. It established a 
procedure for election of bargaining 
representatives by a majority vote of em- 
ployees, and for certification of the re- 
presentatives of the Board. Following 
this, bargaining could be initiated by 
either employers or employees. The one 
party was required to give the other 10 


| 
| 
| 


clear days notice requiring that they enter 
into negotiations with a view to complet- | 


ing a collective agreement in good faith. | 


In the event that agreement could not be | 


reached, conciliation services were pro- 


vided through a conciliation officer or a_ 


were prohibited during negotiation. 


conciliation board. Strikes and lockouts { 
i 


The provisions for settlement of dis-— 
putes was designed in the first instance to 
* 


place the onus upon the parties themselves - 


for finding settlement of disputes. The 


collective agreements were required to. 


contain a grievance procedure, and where 
it was not provided, the Board would — 
establish a procedure. Where no collective | 


agreement was in effect during a dispute, - 
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a 60-day delay was imposed to enable the — 
employees to elect bargaining representa- 
tives and to initiate collective bargaining — 


proceedings. 


Unfair labour practices were defined 


and prohibited and penalties for violation 
were provided. Employers could not 
interfere in union affairs or discriminate 
against or dismiss employees for union 
membership and activities. Employee 
organizations could not coerce employees 
to join them, and could not recruit 
members or conduct union business 
during working time or on the premises 
of an employer without the employer’s 
consent. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was suspended while the Wartime 
Labour Relations Order was in force, 
except for matters pending. Other orders 
in council relating to matters covered by 
the new order were revoked or suspended. 

PC 1003 remained in effect until Septem- 
ber 1, 1948, when it was revoked by the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. The decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime 
Regulations by the Minister of Labour 
were continued under the new Act, and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board was 


superseded by the Canada Labour Re- 
lations Board. 
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Apprenticeship was extend- 


ed to new occupations in 
several provinces, and in 
others the holding of a cer- 
tificate became a require- 
‘ment for new trades. Wage 
tates of apprentices were 
raised in Alberta and Mani- 


Provision for the introduction of com- 
pulsory certification in any designated 
‘trade on and after January 1, 1970 was 
| made by the Prince Edward Island Legis- 
lature in an amendment to the Appren- 
‘ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act. 
| Where a designated trade is declared 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
ped be a certified trade, every person who 
enters that trade must be registered as an 
apprentice under an approved apprentice- 
ship plan. Without such registration, em- 
ployment in the trade is forbidden. A 
person who registers as an apprentice 
must qualify for a certificate of pro- 
ficiency or a tradesmen’s qualification 
certificate before engaging in the certified 
trade. 

Certificates will not be made compul- 
sory for persons already engaged in a 
certified trade. A “grandfather clause” 
provides that a person who has engaged 
in a certified trade for any period within 
five years prior to January 1, 1970, or the 
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Industrial Training and 
Apprenticeship Legislation, 1967-68 


date of declaration of the certified trade, 
may be issued a permit without examina- 
tion upon application to the Director of 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fication, and upon showing proof that he 
was engaged in the trade within that 
period. 

The holder of a permit may continue 
indefinitely to engage in the trade but, if 
he abandons the trade for a period longer 
than one year, his permit will be auto- 
matically cancelled and he will not be 
permitted to practise the trade again until 
he qualifies for a certificate of pro- 
ficiency or a tradesmen’s qualification 
certificate. A person holding a permit may, 
however, qualify for a certificate at any 
time that examinations for such certificate 
may be held. Regulations may be made 
laying down detailed requirements for 
the carrying out of the system of com- 
pulsory certification. In addition, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is em- 
powered to make regulations requiring 
the holders of certificates issued under the 
Act to display their certificates when 
engaged in designated trades. 


The Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act was 
amended to permit an apprentice to be 
indentured to a joint committee appointed 
by the Minister, or to a person recom- 
mended by the Minister, as well as to the 
employer or the Director, as formerly. 
The joint committee is to consist of 
employers or their representatives, and 
employees or their bargaining agents 
engaged in the trade. During the year, 
apprenticeship was extended to new 
occupations, and, with a view to giving 
recognition to the qualifications of the 
skilled workman, and to assuring em- 
ployer and public of an adequate standard 


of tradesman competence, a program of 
certifying tradesmen was provided for in 
an increasing number of trades. Com- 
pulsory certification is being applied, 
where feasible, subject to safeguards that 
allow for the problems of transition. 


In Alberta, three new trades were 
designated — those of an _ electrical 
mechanic, an instrument mechanic and a 
floor-covering mechanic. Regulations were 
issued for the trade of floor-covering me- 
chanic. In addition, regulations govern- 
ing the trades of glassworker, baker, cook, 
power electrician, heavy-duty mechanic 
and radio technician were replaced, 
making certain changes in the conditions 
laid down for apprenticeship training. In 
three cases, wage rates were increased, 
and in three others, a change was made 
in regard to the educational standard 
required. Grade IX is now required for 
training as bakers and cooks, and Grade 
X for radio technicians. 


Provision was made for voluntary 
certification in the trades of baker and 
power electrician on submission of proof 
of efficiency and of the required length 
of experience in the trade. The period is 
the same as the term of apprenticeship — 
three years for a baker, and four years for 
a power electrician. Certificates will be 
issued without examination if application 
is made within six months after the 
effective date of the regulations. 


In any new or revised apprenticeship 
regulations in Alberta, the wages paid 
to an apprentice may not be less than the 
minimum wage, which is currently $1.25 
an hour. In addition, the term of ap- 
prenticeship is now expressed in periods 
instead of years, and the minimum 
number of hours of training for each 
period of 12 months is specified. In all 
cases, the minimum requirement for each 
period is 1,800 hours, including pre- 
scribed training, except in the new regu- 
lations for floor-covering mechanics and 
roofers. In these two trades, each period 
must consist of not less than 1,600 hours. 


A new provision in many of the recent 
regulations enables the Director to autho- 
rize an employer to employ additional 
apprentices if circumstances warrant it, 
thus making for greater flexibility regard- 
ing the fixed ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen. 


In British Columbia, the trades of con- 
struction millwright and steam- and pipe- 
fitting in the lumber manufacturing 
industry were designated. Special regula- 
tions were issued governing these two 
trades and the trades of machinists and 
bricklaying, putting into effect a system 
of voluntary certification. To obtain a 
certificate of proficiency, a tradesman is 
required to qualify on examination and to 
submit proof that he has completed a 
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specified period of qualifying experience 
in the trade, as follows: construction mill- 
wright in the lumber manufacturing 
industry, 8,000 hours; steam- and pipe- 
fitter in the lumber manufacturing indus- 


try, 10,000 hours; machinist, 10,000 
hours; and _ bricklaying, 8,000 hours. 
‘‘Machinist’”’ was defined to include 


machinist-fitter, toolmaker and die maker. 

Certificates are available in more than 
a dozen trades through examination, and 
action is being taken to prepare suitable 
examinations for several other trades. In 
some, the holding of certificates is requir- 
ed. Since June 5, 1967, certificates of pro- 
ficiency have been required in all parts of 
the province in the refrigeration and sheet 
metal trades. Earlier in 1967, the holding 
of a certificate of proficiency was made 
compulsory in four other trades — domes- 
tic radio and television servicing, plumb- 
ing, sprinkler-fitting, and steamfitting and 
pipefitting. The requirement to hold a 
certificate in these trades, however, 
applies only in specified areas of the 
province. 

The Provincial Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee holds public hearings for the 
purpose of considering voluntary or com- 
pulsory certification in designated trades. 
A hearing has been called for the purpose 
of considering compulsory certification in 
the trade of automotive mechanical repair 
throughout the province. At least six 
provinces — Alberta, Newfoundland 
(Avalon Peninsula), New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan 
— require motor vehicle repairmen to 
hold a certificate of competency. In 
Quebec, certification is required in some 
decrees governing the garage industry 
under the Collective Agreement Decrees 
Act. 

Two new trades were designated in 
Saskatchewan — the trade of tile setting 
and the industrial mechanical trade. 
Regulations were made for these trades 
providing for certification on a voluntary 
basis of tradesmen who can satisfy the 
appropriate examining boards that they 
have the necessary qualifications and 
have worked a minimum of 8,000 hours 
in the trade, including time credits for 
appropriate trade training. 

The qualifying period of work for a 
certificate of journeymen status in the 
glassworker trade was increased from 
8,000 to 10,000 hours. 


In Nova Scotia, the Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act was de- 
clared to apply to the cooking trade when 
carried on anywhere in the province. The 
trade of cook has already been designated 
in Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Newfoundland and Saskatchewan. The 
trade of chef is a designated trade in 
Ontario. 

Trade regulations have been made for 
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the trade of heavy duty repair, industrial 
electrical, lineman, refrigeration and air 
conditioning, and machinist. 

For many years, Nova Scotia has 
granted certificates of qualification on 
examination to applicants who had never 
served an apprenticeship, but who had 
worked at their respective trades for a 
specified number of years. In the past 
three years, a start has been made in the 
compulsory certification of tradesmen, 
allowing a two-year period of transition. 
Regulations requiring compulsory certi- 
fication in the electrical construction trade 
became effective on March 1, 1967. Since 
January 1, 1968 it has been compulsory 
for a tradesman in the motor vehicle 
repair trade (mechanical) to hold a certi- 
ficate of qualification. 

In both these trades, provision has been 
made to safeguard the interests of those 
who have worked in the trade for a 
number of years and who are competent 
in the practical skills, but will likely have 
difficulty in passing a related theory 
examination. Persons who were engaged 
in the electrical construction trade on 
March 1, 1965, and in the motor vehicle 
repair trade (mechanical) on January 1, 
1966 were issued certificates without 
examination, if they applied for them 
within a period of two years. A restricted 
certificate may be issued to a person who 
does not qualify fully for a certificate of 
qualification. 


In Manitoba, an amendment to the 
general regulations placed additional obli- 
gations on the employer. He must: 

e give notice to the Director before 
dispensing with the services of an ap- 
prentice; and 

e recognize the right of senior appren- 
tices to retain their employment over 
junior apprentices in case of layoff. 


Regulations governing the building 
construction and allied trades and the 
automobile and heavy-duty equipment 
repair mechanics trade were also amend- 
ed. With regard to the former, an amend- 
ment states that the ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen must be observed in the 
regular establishment of the employer and 
on jobs engaged in by the employer out- 
side his regular establishment. 

Wage rates of apprentices in eight 
building construction and allied trades 
were raised. The term of apprenticeship 
in the electrical construction and sheet 
metal trades was reduced from five to 
four years. 

Different terms of apprenticeship are 
now fixed for different sections and sub- 
sections of the automobile and heavy-duty 
equipment repair mechanics trade. These 
are: mechanical section, 4 years; metal 
work subsection, 3 years; painting sub- 
section, 3 years; combined metal work 


and painting section, 4 years; and heavy, | 
duty section, 5 years. Previously, a five- 
year term of apprenticeship was set for 
the trade, with no differentiation. 

As with the construction trades, wage 
rates were increased. For the first time, © 
varying wage rates were set for three 
branches of the trade — auto body 
repair, auto mechanical repair and heavy | 
duty repair. The wages specified are | 
“subject to the minimum wages prescribed | 
under the Employment Standards Act” — | 
that is, no wage rate may be less than the 
minimum wage. 


In Newfoundland, the industrial elec- 
trical trade was designated and regula- 
tions were developed for the trade. 


In New Brunswick, the transition period 
for plumbers, powdermen, barbers, elec- 
trical construction, motor vehicle repair 
(mechanical) and sheet metal has been 
completed (the last three early in 1968), 
and these trades are now under the com- 
pulsory section of the Tradesmen’s Quali- | 
fications Act. Heavy equipment repair was ° 
brought within the terms of the Act from — 
January 1, 1968. 
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This article forms part of the annual report to | 
the Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation prepared by the Depart- | 
ment’s Legislation Branch as a_ background © 
paper for the session dealing with ‘“‘Recent Le- 
gislative and Administrative Developments.” 


Placement Efforts 
Helping Older U.S. Workers 


U.S. Employment Service offices placed 
1,216,000 older workers out of a total of 
1,683,800 older job-seekers in 1967. Funds — 
for older worker intensive service units — 
were allocated that year to 27 metro- 
politan areas to provide special counsel- 
ling, testing, training and job placement. 

As of March 31, 1968, more than 
90,000 men and women 45 and over were 
trained in Manpower Development and 
Training (MDTA) programs. This total 
represents 10.8 per cent of all MDTA 
trainees since 1962. By the end of June 
1968, approximately 8,000 job opportu- 
nities had been provided by Operation 
Mainstream, a program concentrating on 
projects providing work opportunities for 
older Americans. During the first five 
months of 1968, an additional 1,352 job 
opportunities were uncovered. 

Labor Department statistics showed 
that: half of all men unemployed for six 
months or more are 45 and over; one out 
of every two vacant jobs is closed to per- 
sons over 55; and one out of every four is 
closed to persons over 45. Statistics 
showed also that each lowering of the 
retirement age makes it more difficult for 
workers five to i0 years below that age to 
get jobs or to remain in employment. 
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Wage Policy: 
Its Meaning 


AGE policy came under the scru- 
iny of two specialists, one in economics 
nd one in commerce and finance, at the 
1968 annual meeting of the Quebec 
ndustrial Advisers Society, in Quebec 
ity. The two principal speakers were 
rof. Pierre Harvey, of the School of 
Higher Commercial Studies, in Montreal, 
nd Father Emile Bouvier, Director of 
the Department of Economics at the 
University of Sherbrooke. 

Prof. Harvey said that whenever the 
question of wage policy is discussed, 
reference is made to three concepts, and 
an attempt is made to bring to light the 
relationship between them: the employ- 
ment level, the price level, and the wage 
level. Without reviving the discussions on 
the theory of high wages as a stimulus 
‘aimed at increasing demand, the speaker 
pointed out that the opposite theory can 
no longer be retained. 

_ He recalled that the studies made by 
‘economists during recent years have dealt 
mostly with the more or less distant con- 
‘sequences of three possible changes in 
‘wages and productivity: 


1. wages and productivity may in- 
crease at the same rate resulting in 
price stability; 

2. productivity may increase faster than 
wages resulting in reduced prices; 
and 

3. wages may increase more* rapidly 
than productivity, resulting in in- 
flated prices. 


The speaker pointed out that it has not 
yet been possible to state categorically 
that any one of these hypotheses alone 
has beneficial effects on the economy. 
Discussing the advantages of each hy- 
pothesis, he said that, as a rule, attempts 
were made to adjust wage changes to 
trends in productivity, the objective being 
a nearly constant level of prices. 

Prof. Harvey then reviewed three 
attempts in the world to develop wage 
policies. When it introduced wage guide- 
lines, the United States tended to ack- 
nowledge a certain form of wage control 
in order to bring about stability in labour 
_ costs in the economy as a whole. As these 
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guidelines or reference marks do not in- 
volve any coercion, the ‘‘approximate”’ 
standards generally used were bound to 
give different results, according to the 
situation prevailing in each industry. The 
American experiment met with little 
success, said Prof. Harvey, owing to the 
fact that requirements exceeded the esti- 
mates of experts. He added, however, that 
he does not reject the usefulness of these 
reference marks merely for this reason. 
Rather, the entire philosophy on which 
wage determination is based must be 
changed. 

Describing the Swedish process, the 
speaker explained that a coercive wage 
policy was being applied because, at its 
inception, the amount of the total wage 
bill was decided upon, although the 
intermediate levels of negotiation were 
handed the responsibility of distributing 
the wages involved. This method, how- 
ever, would show its weakness in a “high 
buoyancy” period and would not prevent 
the upward drift of wages to a level that 
would exceed the maximum wage bill 
established to promote price stability. 
Here again, observed Prof. Harvey, the 
objective set is still not completely 
achieved. 

The wage policy of The Netherlands, he 
continued, is the most elaborate example 
extant of an attempt to integrate wage 
changes into an economy. Similar to the 
system used in Sweden, it is more com- 
pelling. For example, the state-manage- 
ment-labour exchanges do not prevent a 
certain type of labour-management agree- 
ment from remaining competitive on the 
labour market by establishing rates that 
are higher than the official rates. The 
wage explosion in process since 1964 in 
particular is a reaction to the restoration 
of equilibrium between supply and de- 
mand. 

Prof. Harvey pointed out that “from 
all this, one can conclude that it is illusory 
to aim at the co-existence of a somewhat 
rigid wage policy with freedom of nego- 
tiation, where the conditions of labour 
supply and demand or the level of the 
actual requirements are such that this 
cannot be achieved . . . In spite of all the 


unfavourable comments made about it, 
the guideline policy is probably the most 
realistic if one takes care to match it with 
proper publicity and information so that 
the pressures of management or labour 
demands may be counterbalanced by the 
pressure of public opinion.” 

In the eyes of Sherbrooke University’s 
Prof. Bouvier, the guidlines are another 
type of planning. Called upon to sum- 
marize the views of the speakers who 
preceded him, Father Bouvier, after 
pointing out the effects of price, income 
and wage controls in countries where 
they have been in force for the past 
fifteen years, stated that economists had 
not yet proved that the cost of wage con- 
trols was greater than the social benefits 
brought about by labour-management 
agreements and even more so, if wage 
controls are accompanied by a manpower 
policy, a monetary policy and an anti- 
inflationary credit policy. Even though 
the theory of controls seems unacceptable 
to liberal-minded economists in_ the 
present world of the ‘“‘establishment,”’ he 
said, it does not appear that it should be 
ignored because it has not yet been 
possible to assess its social benefits. In 
this, Father Bouvier shares Prof. Harvey’s 
opinion. 

From the speaker’s viewpoint, wage 
guidelines are road signs aimed at con- 
trolling wage increases in proportion to 
the rate of growth of productivity itself. 
Here in Canada, however, the successful 
application of such a guideline policy has 
been jeopardized by the divergent views 
of certain economists, employers and 
union leaders. The latter have compared 
the role of wage guidelines to that of a 
steam roller. In their opinion, the cost of 
such guidelines exceeds the benefits they 
can be expected to provide, and this may 
expose society to even greater dangers. 
The speaker pointed out that the ad- 
ministration of these guidelines raises 
several questions, especially in a federal 
country such as ours; he does agree, how- 
ever, that in order to be successful, this 
guideline policy must meet three essential 
requirements. 

A first requirement would be a desire by 
trade union members, employers and 
governments for the creation of a joint 
agency that would be called upon to apply 
a general wage-price policy that would 
cover farm and industrial prices, grants, 
social security and taxes. A second re- 
quirement for the success of such a policy 
would be the closest possible co-operation 
between governments and private enter- 
prise. And, to avoid authority conflicts, a 
close policy relationship would have to be 
established on arbitration and wages. 

Finally, the holding of public hearings 
would give citizens an opportunity to 
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Facing the Crisis 
In Collective Bargaining 


Unions and management are adopting radically different strategies at 
the bargaining table, say Arthur Thompson, Associate Professor of 
Economics, School of Commerce and Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and Irwin Weinstock, Professor of Management, 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


ccs a new dimension that is over- 
looked in the crisis in collective bargain- 
ing, say Arthur A. Thompson and Irwin 
Weinstock in a paper titled ‘““Facing the 
Crisis in Collective Bargaining.’’* While 
unions still focus their energies on seeking 
such things as higher wages, fringe benefits 
and job security, management is tending to 
apply a strategy aimed at satisfying the 
non-economic as well as economic needs 
of employees, the paper says. Thompson 
and Weinstock have concluded that the 
new management strategy bypasses the 
role of unions and attempts “‘to separate 
the organization’s employee relations from 
its collective bargaining relationship with 
the union.”’ 

Before discussing the present evolution, 
the paper briefly outlines the X and Y 
theories of leadership strategy as formu- 
lated by Douglas McGregor in his book, 
The Human Side of Enterprises (New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1960). 

Theory X is the authoritarian view of 
direction and control that assumes: 

e the average employee doesn’t like 
work and will avoid it if he can; 

e because of this dislike, the employee 
must be coerced, controlled, directed and 
threatened; and 

e the average employee wants to avoid 
responsibility, prefers to be directed, and 
with his little ambition wants security 
above all. In this situation, employees are 
motivated in a positive manner by the 
prospect “‘of monetary reward and in a 
negative manner by the threat of dis- 
charge.”’ 


“Arthur A. Thompson and Irwin Weinstock, 
“Facing the Crisis in Collective Bargaining,” 
MSU Business Topics, Summer, 1968. Condensed 
by permission of the publisher, the Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, Division of 
Research, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 

Michigan. 
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Theory Y is the democratic or employee- 
centred approach that assumes: 

e employees don’t inherently dislike 
work; 

e external control and the threat of 
punishment aren’t the only ways of realiz- 
ing objectives; 

® commitment to objectives is a func- 
tion of the rewards associated with their 
achievement; 

e under proper conditions, employees 
learn to accept and seek responsibility; 
and 

e the capacity to exercise a relatively 
high degree of imagination, ingenuity and 
creativity in solving organizational prob- 
lems is widely distributed among em- 
ployees. Thompson and Weinstock say 
that, under Theory Y, the manager’s con- 
cept of employee motivations is more 
comprehensive than under Theory X. He 
sees that an employee, besides seeking 
economic satisfaction, wants social satis- 
factions, ego gratification, and the oppor- 
tunity for self-development. ‘““The Theory 
Y manager perceives himself as a co-ordi- 
nator of his work group rather than the 
boss.”’ 

The Theory Y model, with its emphasis 
on the behavioral sciences, says the 
paper, is receiving substantial, though not 
unqualified support among management 
theorists and researchers. The paper points 
out that, under Theory Y, employees de- 
velop better attitudes toward their jobs 
and the organization; there is an increase 
in productivity and efficiency; there are 
better employee-management relations; 
and a more democratic society evolves, 
with “greater protection of employee in- 
terests.”” According to the paper, experi- 
mental studies have shown that there is a 
positive relationship between productivity 
and democratic supervisory practices. Em- 
ployee-centred supervisors seem to head 


high-production departments more often. 
than do production-centred supervisors. | 
Because today’s standard of living pro- } 
vides reasonably well for the satisfaction. 
of the physiological and security needs of 
most employees, the paper says, the motiy-. 
ational emphasis must include satisfaction } 
of the higher-level social, ego and develop- | 
mental needs of employees. ! 

Despite this change in management’s. 
point of view, unions and union leaders | 
“continue to ignore the implications of 
developments in the behavioural sciences ! 
for employee-union-management. 
relations.” In fact, it seems to the authors 
that the union approach to collective bar- 
gaining implies not only that managers 
are oriented to Theory X but also that the 
union accepts the assumptions of Theory | 
X. Perhaps, the paper continues, “‘money 
is stressed because both managements and 
unions assume monetary motivation and 
can accept this way of interpreting em- 
ployer behaviour in dealing with each’ 
other. Yet such intense preoccupation: 
with satisfying economic desires both! 
forces and encourages workers to seek the: 
satisfaction of their non-economic needs 
off the job, and to view work and the: 
workplace as more or less evil necessities.” 

The Theory Y manager, Thompson and 
Weinstock say, will attempt to give his 
subordinates opportunities to satisfy their 
multiple needs on the job, while unions 
will strive for a contract package contain- | 
ing economic satisfactions that can be en-: 
joyed away from the job. For example, : 
management may face strong union re-: 
sistance if it emphasizes increased indi- 
vidual responsibility. The Theory X union: 
leader may see this as a threat to worker 
security, because it involves possible revi- 
sion of job descriptions. If management 
tries to install a productivity-oriented re- 
ward system, it may be seen by the union 
as a threat to the uniformity and cohesive- 
ness of the bargaining unit. 

Another example cited concerns what 
happens when management tries to en- 
large the scope and diversity of jobs. The 
union may see this as a “tool for under- 
mining the position of specific skilled 
groups, perhaps even as a device for reduc- 
ing the work force.”’ The paper adds that 
“‘the divergence of union and management 
value systems probably will make the very 
process of achieving contract agreements 
and industrial peace more disagreeable. 
And as the two positions become further 
apart, the terms of agreement may become 
less satisfactory and less tolerable, thereby 
raising the costs of agreeing to the other 
party’s terms.”’ 

When the X and Y theories conflict at 
the bargaining table, Thompson and 
Weinstock say, communication may be- 
come less frequent, and managerial efforts 
to meet the broader needs of employees 

Continued on page 94 
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‘intermediate structures, 


(Translation) 
HE Confederation of National Trade 


‘Unions, at its 1968 biennial convention 


in Quebec City, moved to promote a re- 
organization of its internal structures and 
a new sharing of decision-making with 
a view to facilitate greater participation 
of all members. In defining and assigning 
greater roles to its trades federations and 
its central councils, the Confederal Bureau 
and the CNTU Executive gave new in- 
fluence and authority to members of the 
who, in turn, 
being closer to the individual, may in- 
fluence him and gain his more constant 
and, it is hoped, more efficient participa- 
tion. On the other hand, the Executive 
and the Confederal Bureau, being en- 
larged and supported by a group of 
experts, may develop more easily the 
thinking and action of the movement in 
order to be able to act in the interest of 
the members and influence the decision 
centres at the highest level, whether 
political, economic, social or cultural. 
Of all the discussions and decisions, in 
which more than 1,200 official delegates 
and some 500 observers took part, 
special attention was given to the moral 
report prepared and submitted by the 
re-elected President of the Confederation. 
This report, reviewed and accepted by a 
committee and the CNTU convention, 
constitutes a sort of guideline governing 
the attitude of the movement and its 
members toward any authority whatso- 
ever. This report reflects in a way the 
philosophical thinking of a portion of 
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43rd Convention of the CNTU 


pening of a Second Front 


Canadian society and suggests the ap- 
propriate means of action of this central 
labour body. 

At the beginning of his report, the 
President, Marcel Pepin, noted that the 
condition of the workers since the fall of 
1966 was far from having improved; in 
some cases it was getting worse. A new 
development affecting other sectors of 
society is coming to light, however. Those 
who feel caught in the entanglement of a 
society that is far too rigorous and legal- 
istic now unite and, by collective means, 
try to draw the attention of governments 
and the public to themselves. 

The phenomenon of dispute at all 
levels is growing because the patience of 
the lower class is exhausted. Furthermore, 
it appears that the action of unions within 
enterprises has not been enough over 
the past two years, because other situa- 
tions directly affecting our lives develop 
outside the undertaking and there is a 
risk that they may be settled without our 
intervention if we do not take measures 
to assure ourselves of a prominent place 
at all levels of decision-making, whether 
political, economic, social or cultural, 
Mr. Pepin pointed out. 

The CNTU President showed the ever- 
present necessity of sustained action 
within the enterprise and recalled the 
satisfactory results derived from the ap- 
plication of trade union methods, especial- 
ly since the famous strike in the textile 
industry in 1937. It was to stimulate trade 
union action outside the enterprise and 
in a way predict its success that he wanted 


to remind the members of the work 
accomplished over the past 30 years. His 
judgment of these past events and ex- 
perience was favourable, and he saw no 
reason why the same efforts should not be 
assured of the same success, if they were 
initiated outside the enterprise. 

It was in the consumer field that Mr. 
Pepin saw the most frequent possibilities 
of injustice to individuals, especially those 
with low incomes. The injustices from 
which more than half the people of our 
country suffer, a country considered rich 
by most nations of the world, are un- 
employment, slums, inflation, usury in 
all its forms, capital speculation and 
finance. 

Injustice appears to be penetrating 
more and more into the lives of people of 
small means, and the relationship be- 
tween producer and consumer is at such 
a low level of trust that redress will be 
achieved only through pressure exerted 
by unions and consumer associations. 

This will be our second battle front in 
the years to come, Mr. Pepin said. 

The President of the CNTU was of the 
opinion that unemployment was the 
first injustice that must be corrected. 
Cyclical unemployment was part and 
parcel of our economic system; industrial 
unemployment was a consequence of 
automation and technological change; 
finally, there was unemployment of 
persons in the prime of life, who have often 
contributed to the success of the under- 
taking, and who are dismissed by manage- 
ment which does not even ascertain 
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whether there is a possibility of retraining 
them. 

Housing at a reasonable cost in keeping 
with income had become so rare that in 
many cities in Canada this one item of 
the budget had become a nightmare. 
Here the President noted that 12,500 
dwellings in Montreal were demolished 
to be replaced by 300. To him, the differ- 
ence in these figures was a real scandal 
and reflected a lack of social consideration 
for the evicted citizens, who belonged to 
the poor class in the majority of cases. 

Mr. Pepin then went on to criticize the 
political leaders and the leaders of our 
Canadian economy for the subtle fencing- 
in of the citizen’s liberty by means of 
taxes and profits, which proves that the 
system is organized to protect the “big 
shots,”’ as he called them. 

The President of the CNTU was greatly 
concerned about the too exclusive control 
of information media by a few individuals, 
and the curbing of mnewspapermen’s 
freedom of thought by the policy of pro- 
tecting profits and the status quo. 

For the President of the CNTU, the 
socialization of numerous professional 
services in the world today appears to be 
the surest way of obtaining community 
services at a reasonable cost for low- 
income workers. He showed physicians, 
lawyers, dentists, and various other pro- 
fessional groups how they could become 
a little less identified as the privileged 
people within society and become a little 
more the servants of the people. Finally, 
as the last grievance against the present 
system, Mr. Pepin pointed out the 
anomaly of non-participation of unions 
in the accumulation and administration 
of private pension funds. The trade union 
leader cannot agree to the use of riches 
that are the property of trade unions to 
feed the economic systems in a purely 
capitalistic way when these funds repre- 
sent the savings of workers for their 
future needs. 


Mr. Pepin did not fail to point out, 
however, the sudden and rapid growth of 
new groups of “‘protesters.’’ This reaction 
calls for new action on the part of all 
trade union members because trade 
unionism has grown old and is no longer 
leading the protests as it did 30 years ago. 
Trade unionism must recapture its first 
place in the defence of the rights of all 
workers and especially of those who have 
the least security, those who are generally 
included in the unskilled labour force. 
Even those who avail themselves of the 
benefits of our social security system must 
in the mind of the union leaders become 
the object of concern of the movement. 

To help set up a society built for man, 
the President of the CNTU wants to see 
the trade union movement relatively inde- 
pendent of the established structures to 
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enable it, through observation, study and 
research, to analyze our social and 
economic ills and suggest the remedies 
that the trade union movement believes 
most efficient to cure or at least lessen the 
ills created by our political, economic, 
social and cultural systems. Mr. Pepin 
noted that this task has already begun but 
in order to attain the objective, a new 
impetus must be given. 

The methodology hoped for by the 
CNTU President must be based on four 
considerations: it must be realized that 
partial action cannot change the whole 
system; that well-defined and carefully 
determined objectives are essential to 
bring about the desired changes; that 
actions initiated with a view to attain a 
precise goal constantly aim at a change 
of the entire system, which remains our 
ultimate goal; finally, that the success of 
a permanent and global endeavour of 
this kind rests on the degree of personal 
participation of the individual. In the 
eyes of Mr. Pepin, such is the picture of 
an active and progressive democracy. We 
thus arrive at the co-operative formula. 
Here the President of the CNTU sees 
the following consequences of joint action 
by the workers and the people of small 
means: 


1. the development and revitalization 
of the co-operative system; 

2. the creation of a co-operative service; 

3. the multiplication of savings funds; 

4. the constantly growing development 
of recruiting in credit unions; 

5. the multiplication of consumer co- 
operatives; 

6. more exchanges with the co-opera- 
tive movement; 

7. the organization of collective re- 
sistance to the increase in prices; 

8. the declaration of price warfare. 


Other means of action seriously studied 
and vigorously applied to the various 
situations created by the consumer civili- 
zation induced the President of the CNTU 
to make a stirring appeal to the entire 
working class and poor population to set 
up the army of the second front while 
maintaining the first, wherein union 
members will have to continue their 
struggle within the undertaking. With the 
assistance of the trade union movement, 
the second front must organize the 
struggle in all the sectors outside the 
undertaking at the same time and be 
determined to seek the most efficient and 
modern means of achieving a more 
human organization of the milieu in which 
we live. 

Mr. Pepin concluded by stating: “‘It is 
up to the working population itself to 
command attention in history and build 
the society it wants.” 


Collective Bargaining 
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will be threatened and disrupted. A second 
hazard arises, they say, if the unions fail to 
recognize the non-economic needs of their 
members, thereby producing a deteriora- 
tion of the union’s bargaining power, and 
perhaps driving a wedge between em- 
ployees and unions by drawing the alle- 
giance of employees away from the union 
and toward the company. 

‘It is not unreasonable to expect that 
workers will view the importance of the 
union and its role as economic benefactor 
less favourably relative to managerial ef- 
forts to satisfy non-economic needs.”’ This, 
the authors say, will make the organizing 
of white-collar workers even more difficult. 
‘‘Management’s ability to offer some satis- 
faction of these needs partially accounts 
for the close identification that white-col- 
lar employees have with the management. 
It is likely that managements have a great- 
er propensity to apply Theory Y to pro- 
fessional, technical and non-union, sal- 
aried clerical employees—while reserving 
Theory X for the unionized hourly em- 
ployees—thereby greatly reducing white- 
collar attraction to unionization.” 

Tomorrow’s union and management 
leaders, say the authors, will know more 
about developments in the behavioural 
sciences and be less prone to accept old 
assumptions about human behaviour. A 
convergence of opinion on the nature and 
needs of employees should result. But if 
these developments are not recognized, the 
report concludes, it “‘could conceivably 
effect a sizable reduction in union bar- 
gaining power and influence within busi- 
ness organizations. Unions and others 
must begin to take notice of the shift in 
management thought brought about by 
behavioural scientists if they are to avoid 
compounding the crisis in collective bar- 
gaining.” 


Wage Policy 
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gain information concerning any price 
and wage increase likely to have an in- 
flationary effect on the economy. In spite 
of the reservations made by several other 
economists, Prof. Bouvier saw in this 
last condition for the success of the guide- 
line system a means of assuring price 
stability and full employment. In a 
federal state such as ours, he observed, he 
can foresee success for a wage policy only 
if there is a greater co-ordination of 
policies at the decision-making levels of 
governments. He concluded by empha- 
sizing that the problem here in Canada 
can be solved only through the decentral- 
ization of federal authority in favour of 
the provinces, because the provinces are 
closer to their own particular problems. 
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The unemployment insurance fund 
Bowed an ‘‘unmistakable deterioration” 
the 1967-68 fiscal year. And most of 
‘this deterioration took place during the 
last part of the year, says the actuarial re- 
port of the Unemployment Insurance Ad- 
visory Committee. The committee said 
that the balance of the fund stood at $302 
million at March 31, 1968. This total in- 
cluded a $44 million surplus for the year, 
but a surplus small in comparison to the 
$116 million left at the end of the 1966-67 
fiscal year. 

The report forecast a surplus at the end 
of the present fiscal year of about $80 mil- 
lion, but said that this figure should be 
looked at with caution. The amendments 
made in June 1968 to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act should improve the Fund’s 
financial position by adding more than 
500,000 contributors, the report says. The 
amendment increased the wage ceiling for 
coverage to $7,800 a year from $5,460 
(L. G., Aug. 1968, p. 462). 

In the fiscal year ending March 31, 1968, 
ordinary benefit payments amounted to 
$316,465,541 and seasonal benefit pay- 
ments totalled $72,117,250. Compared to 
the previous fiscal year, ordinary and 
seasonal benefit payments increased 26 
per cent and 29.2 per cent. During the 
same period, contribution revenue rose by 
one per cent to $417 million. 

For the fourth consecutive year, the re- 
port says, there was a net increase in 
yearly revenue over expenditures of the 
Fund. As well, applications for benefit and 
the amount of benefit paid increased for 
the second consecutive year in comparison 
with the previous year. The number of 
active claimants on the last day of each 
month reached a peak of 649,480 in Feb- 
ruary 1968. This was 107,643 claimants 
more than the figure for the highest month 
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Unemployment Insurance 


in the previous year, which was also Feb- 
ruary. 

Demands on the Fund were heaviest in 
the past part of the fiscal year, especially 
during January, February and March. 
These greater demands on the Fund did 
not seem possible when, in its last report, 
the committee forecast a surplus of be- 
tween $55 and $125 million. 

One of the serious problems faced by 
the Fund, the report says, is the average 
level of unemployment. In the 1966-67 
fiscal year, this figure amounted to 3.7 per 
cent of the labour force, and rose to 4.4 
per cent in the next year. This meant a 19- 
per-cent increase in the average level of un- 
employment. This higher rate may fore- 
shadow another upward movement in un- 
employment, the report states. But it goes 


Complete Text of the 


Advisory Committee Report — 1968 


on to say that there was some optimism 
about the economy for the remainder of 
the 1968-69 fiscal year. 

In March 1968, the labour force totalled 
approximately 7,608,000, the committee 
reports. This was 119,000 or 1.6 per cent 
higher than the total for March 1967. Al- 
though employment increased by 31,000 
over March 1967, the number of unem- 
ployed also increased to approximately 
488,000, up 88,000 over the year. 

The Commission’s policy of centralizing 
and consolidating its operations was con- 
tinued during the year, the report states. 
Forty-six additional local offices were 
closed during the year, and their functions 
were transferred to other adjacent offices. 
One new office was opened in Waterloo, 
Ont. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee Report 


To His Excellency the Governor in Council: 

The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee has the honour to report as 
follows: 

Section 89(1) of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act requires the Committee to 
report not later than July 31 each year on 
the financial condition of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund as at the preceding 
March 31. 

The Committee met on July 24, 1968, 
and received and considered the following 
reports: 

1. from the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, financial and_ statistical 
statements for the fiscal year ended March 


31, 1968; . 
2. from the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 


tics, a tabulation of 1967 unemployment 
insurance statistics; and 

3. from the Actuarial Branch, Depart- 
ment of Insurance, a report on the pros- 
pective state of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund. 

The Committee reports that the balance 
in the Unemployment Insurance Fund as 
at March 31, 1968 was $302,652,439. This 
compares with the balance in the Fund at 
the end of each of the three preceding 
fiscal years as follows: 


1963 cv uce seas $302,652,000 
19G7:. come saa 258,203,000 
1966. eens vee thes 141,483,000 
1963... vere aenes 40,497,000 


The Fund again increased this year, as it 
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has done for the last four years, and at 
March 31, 1968 had a balance of $302 mil- 
lion. The increase of $44 million in the 
year just ended was relatively small com- 
pared with that in the previous year, $116 
million, principally because the contribu- 
tion revenue remained at about the same 
level, whereas the benefit payments 
jumped rather sharply from $307 million 
to $388 million, an increase of 26 per cent. 


Although the Fund is adequate for im- 
mediate purposes, the Committee is 
nevertheless glad to note that amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act that 
came into force on June 30, 1968 have ad- 
justed the contribution and benefit rates 
in order, among other things, to bring the 
revenue and expenditure of the Fund into 
a more satisfactory balance. 


The Committee is also gratified to note 
that the amendments have carried into 
effect part of what the Committee urged 
upon the Government in its report last 
year—namely, the adjusting of the benefit 
rates and of the earnings ceiling for cover- 
age purposes in line with the current 
average wages and salaries in Canada, 
which has had the effect of re-establishing 
them at the same relative level at which 
they were fixed at the time of the last major 
revision of the program in 1959. From 
statements made by the Minister of 
Labour in the House of Commons when 
-these amendments were introduced, how- 
ever, the Committee understands that, in 
addition to these adjustments, which were 
to be made immediately, the Government 
intends to make more extensive revision to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, with a 
view to improving the effectiveness of the 
Act and curbing abuses. In this connec- 
tion, the Committee notes that it is now 
six years since the recommendations of 
the special Committee of Inquiry into the 
Unemployment Insurance Act were put 
before the Government. 


It is the feeling of the Committee that 
the Government and the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission could make con- 
siderably more extensive use of the experi- 
ence and knowledge of the membership of 
the Advisory Committee in the examina- 
tion of proposed changes in the legislation 
before they are introduced in Bill form, 
and in the examination of other problems 
that come before the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. The Committee 
should not be confined to its statutory 
duties under Section 89 of the Act, but also 
be consulted from time to time under 
Section 91(2). 


The number of persons covered by un- 
employment insurance at June 1, 1967 was 
estimated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics at 4.7 million, an increase of 
250,000 from the year before. The size of 
the covered population has not increased 
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in the last few years in proportion to the 
growth in the total labour force. The recent 
amendment which raised the earnings ceil- 
ing for coverage purposes from $5,460 a 
year to $7,800 a year, however, will bring 
in a substantial number of salaried em- 
ployees, estimated at half a million, who 
have been excluded hitherto by reason of 
their earnings. 

The comparatively slow growth of the 
insured population can be attributed to 
two main reasons: first, the continuously 
rising average earnings combined with an 
earnings ceiling for coverage purposes that 
had remained fixed for the last nine years 
at $5,460 tended to remove from the com- 
pass of the program many salaried work- 
ers whose earnings increased above the 
ceiling; and second, most occupational 
groups of paid workers whom the Act at 
present excludes seem to have increased at 
a faster rate than the groups subject to un- 
employment insurance. This was particu- 
larly true of government employees, 
teachers and employees of hospitals and 
charitable institutions. 

The extension of coverage to virtually 
all paid workers in agriculture from April 
1, 1967 was expected to add a substantial 
group to the covered population, whose 
claims on the Fund would exceed the con- 
tributions paid in respect of them to a sig- 
nificant extent. Provision for taking care of 
this was accordingly made in the recent 
adjustments in the overall contribution 
rates. It has not been possible yet, to assess 


the full financial impact of this extension 
of coverage. 

The first reason is that, because of the 
time lapse before farm workers acquired 
the necessary qualifying contributions, 
practically no benefit payments were made 
to them for the first six months after April 
1, 1967. It was not until the January- 
March 1968 quarter that the volume of 
benefit payments became significant. Sec- 
ond, a change made in the regulations in 
August 1967 had a considerable impact on 
the exemption of casual workers on farms. 
Third, it appears probable that, during the 
1967 farming season, contributions were 
not paid in respect of all farm employees 
who were in insurable employment, and 
this of course affected not only the revenue 
of the Fund, but also the benefit payments. 
Accordingly, although the contributions 
paid during the fiscal year 1967-68 roughly 
balanced the benefits paid during the same 
period (about $2 million in each case), it 
cannot be concluded that this is a true 
reflection of the situation that will exist 
when the program has fully matured. An 
accurate assessment of the eventual effect 
on the Fund will have to wait until then. 

In reviewing the reports supplied by the 
Commission on the number of benefit 
claims received and the action taken re- 
garding these, the Committee felt some 
concern about the considerable number of 
claimants who were disqualified for failure 
to lodge insurance books with the Com- 
mission’s Office at the time of filing a claim 


The following additional statistics provided in the financial statements of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission are of particular interest: 


1968 1967 1966 1965 
(in thousands of dollars) 
Increase in balance from previous yeav................ 44,449 116,720 100,986 39,622 
Contributions from employers and employees... 374,458 343,853 328,319 310,751 
Contributions from the Government of Canada 69,491 68,771 65,664 62,150 
Amounts collectedum penalties. o. 8... een, 188 172 146 12} 
Interestiomtinvestmentseeen ere 2 ne ene | 15,894 10,913 4,671 1,792 
ess INtEreStOaIGnOMelOAUS som mesa oe ees, a Behe — 163 
DOtaL: Net revellers see tae Se een ph ee 433,031 423,727 393,800 374,815 
Ordinary benefit payments.............. ieee, Ga I 316,465 251,209 238,281 265,660 
Seasonal Denefit Day NeItSie ssn eee PsA a) 55,798 59,533 69,370 
Totalibeneht payimeniserates.0:2 hee ck 388,582 307,007 297,814 335,030 
Excess of revenue over expenditure........................ 44,449 116,720 100,986 39,622 
Fishing coverage 
Contributions from employers and employees... 1,284 1,387 1,234 1,293 
Contributions from the Government of Canada 266 261 247 259 
Benelit payments eee ee [A Was 10,845 10,240 11,732 
Excess of benefit payments over contributions... 10,026 9,197 8,759 10,180 
Other statistics (numbers) 

Number of initial claims for unemployment 

INSUPADCE TECEWVER ee ie ee 1,389,000 1,213,000 1,190,000 1,311,000 
Average number of benefit weeks paid.................. (i BP 12.6 12.6 13.0 


$$ ———————— Ee eee eee 
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for benefit. We understand that, in some 
instances, the disqualification is temporary 
and is removed before the date for the 
t payment of benefit if the insurance 
book has been lodged by that time. The 
ommittee feels a desire, however, for 
more detailed information regarding the 
ength of time needed to get the first pay- 
ment of benefit into the claimant’s hands, 
and the reasons for imposing such a sub- 
stantial number of disqualifications. The 
Commission has undertaken to supply this 
information. 

With respect to the prospective state of 
the Fund, the actuary has advised the 
Committee that, due to the non-existence 
of statistical experience data applicable to 
the program in its revised form, it is not 
possible to make a reliable estimate of the 
Fund’s progress during the fiscal year 
1968-69. Nevertheless, calculations per- 
formed on a number of broad arbitrary 
assumptions indicate the possibility of a 
surplus from operations of [about] $80 
million. This is estimated after taking into 
account the recent amendments in the con- 
tribution and benefit rates, and the earn- 
ings ceiling for coverage purposes, and on 
‘the assumption that no further amend- 
_ments will come into force before the end 
‘of the current fiscal year, and that the 
'general level of unemployment will be the 
Same as that experienced during the cor- 
responding period of 1967-68. 

) The Committee again draws attention to 
‘the fact that several large groups of em- 
| ployees, such as hospital employees, are 
‘not yet covered by the Unemployment In- 
‘surance Act. As there appears to be no 
_administrative difficulty involved in apply- 
ing the Act to this group at least, the Com- 
‘mittee recommends that consideration be 
' given to this extension of coverage. 

j The Committee also repeats the sugges- 
‘tion made in its previous report that the 
‘time for submitting its annual statutory 
report to Your Excellency in Council be 
extended. The present requirement in Sec- 
tion 89 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act that the report be submitted by July 31 
allows the Committee insufficient time to 
give adequate study to the material sup- 
plied to it, some of which cannot be made 
available until July, when final figures for 
the fiscal year are known. It is respectfully 
suggested that a provision for extending 
this time be included when next amend- 
ments to the Act are made. 

The Committee wishes to express its 
appreciation to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission and its officers, the 
actuaries of the Department of Insur- 
ance, and the officers of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics for the information 
and explanations they have provided. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(S¢d.) T. Urquhart, 
Acting Chairman. 
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Insurance Registrations and Other UIC Statistics 


On September 30, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
4,766,858 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund since April 1, 1968. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 393,164, a decrease of 1,835 
since August 31. 

During September, there were 10,381 
investigations conducted by enforcement 
officers across Canada. Of these, 8,117 
were spot checks of claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
468 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 1,796 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected 
of making false statements to obtain 
benefits. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 178 
cases, one against employers and 177 
against claimants.* This does not include 
employer prosecutions commenced by 
the Revenue Branch. 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 546.* 

Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in September 
totalled $52,618,682.60 compared with 
$45,175,439.55 in August and $37,959.- 
998.56 in September 1967. 

Benefits paid in September totalled 
$20,760,907.69 compared with $26,201,- 
971.59 in August and $15,771,587.82 in 
September 1967. 

The balance in the Fund on September 
30 was $341,490,192.56 compared with 
$309,632,417.65 on August 31 and $322,- 
754,427.07 on September 29, 1967. 


On August 31, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 
4,700,350 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund since April 1, 1968. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 394,999, an increase of 4,306 
since July 31. 

During August, there were 9,932 in- 
vestigations conducted by enforcement of- 
ficers across Canada. Of these, 8,090 were 
spot checks of claims to verify the fulfil- 
ment of statutory conditions, and 439 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The remain- 
ing 1,403 were investigations in connection 
with claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 115 
cases, all against claimants.* This does not 
include employer prosecutions commenced 
by the Revenue Branch. 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 660. * 


*These do not necessarily relate to the invest- 
igations conducted during this period. 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in August totalled 
$45,175,439.55 compared with $30,406,- 
144.71 in July and $45,026,391.03 in 
August 1967. 


Benefits paid in August totalled $26,- 
201, 971.59 compared with $18,858,223.87 
in July and $16,848,719.57 in August 1967. 


The balance in the Fund on August 31 
was $309,632,417.65 compared with $290,- 
658,949.69 on July 31 and $300,566,016.33 
on August 31, 1967. 


Nore: Insurance registrations for August 1968 
were not available for inclusion in our January 
issue, so the reports for both August and Septem- 
ber are appearing in this issue. 


What Price Harmony ? 


Continued from Page 77 


to save the jobs of its local members, and 
they were afraid that the plant would have 
to close if they asked for more than the 
company’s first wage offer. In the small 
mills, unfavourable economic conditions 
such as a depressed pulp market and low 
prices, inability to follow the industry 
wage pattern, collective agreements ar- 
rived at on the basis of the relative power 
position of the parties, management’s 
desire to keep the unions at arm’s length, 
and the union’s policy of wage parity for 
the same and similar work, resulted in an 
‘‘armed truce.”’ 

“My study confirms the final conclu- 
sions of Harbison and Coleman and Dr. 
Clark Kerr* that environmental factors 
provide only a partial explanation of the 
type of union management relationship 
that exists in a company. Favourable 
environmental conditions may permit 
industrial peace, but the attitudes of the 
leaders on both sides are equally im- 
portant.” 

Dr. Jain said that his findings also 
corroborate the argument of Dr. William 
F. Whyte? that men are not mere ‘*pawns”’ 
of their environment, and that even where 
such environmental factors as economic 
forces cannot be changed, workers and 
management can create the relationship 
they want by changing their interactions. 


*Frederick H. Harbison, Professor of Econom- 
ics and Director, Industrial Relations, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N.J. John R. Coleman, 
Associate Director, Program in Economic De- 
velopment and Administration, The Ford 
Foundation, New York, N.Y. Dr. Clark Kerr, 
formerly President of University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

tWilliam Foote, Whyte, Professor, Industrial 
and Labour Relations, Department of Organiz- 
ational Behaviour, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 
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Supplemental Unemployment 


Benefit Plans 


Supplemental unemployment benefit 
(SUB) plans are designed to provide 
benefits to workers covered under them 
supplemental to government unemploy- 
ment insurance when they are unemployed. 
At present, about 25 per cent of all workers 
in the United States covered under major 
labour contracts are provided with such 
plans, whereas only about 5 per cent of 
Canadian workers are so provided. 

In a paper presented to the Ist annual 
Canadian conference of the National 
Foundation of Health, Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Inc., Samuel Eckler, of Eckler, 
Brown & Co. Ltd., Consulting Actuaries, 
Don Mills, Ontario, described the de- 
velopments in and progress of the SUB 
plans since their inception in the auto 
industry in 1955 (L. G. 1956, p. 1244). 
The SUB plans usually arise from a 
collective agreement between labour and 
management, and fit into the inner fringe 
of negotiated employee benefits, together 
with pensions and medical care, hospital 
care, long-term disability, temporary dis- 
ability and life insurance. Mr. Eckler 
pointed out that the plans are more 
common in large than in small:employer 
units and are closely connected with 
unemployment insurance. 

Historically, the SUB plans in the U.S. 
grew out of the efforts of the steel and 
auto unions to achieve a guaranteed 
annual wage. The United Steelworkers 
of America made a guaranteed annual 
wage one of the objectives in their 1943 
negotiations with the steel industry. 
Because this was wartime, the proposal 
was referred to the U.S. National War 
Labor Board, which initiated an in- 
vestigation that was eventually published 
as the ‘‘Latimer Report.” From this, there 
occurred the metamorphosis of the 
guaranteed annual wage into the supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit. Mr. Lati- 
mer concluded that a guaranteed annual 
wage would be too expensive for the steel 
industry at that time, but he suggested 
that a less expensive plan would be to 
supplement the benefits paid by the un- 
employment insurance system. The sup- 
plementary benefits would be paid out 
of a pooled, non-vested fund comprising 
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employer contributions only. The SUB 
plan would not only be less expensive 
than a guaranteed annual wage, but 
would have the advantage as well of pro- 
viding maximum protection when it was 
most needed — at the time of layoff. 


In Canada, a few such plans are in 
effect in the automobile and steel indus- 
tries, and among the railway workers and 
the construction trades. A survey of SUB 
plans was made in Canada in 1959, at 
which time there were 40 employers with 
such plans covering about 67,000 workers. 
It is estimated that there are now 170 
employers with SUB plans and that about 
250,000 employees are covered. 

All SUB plans are financed solely by 
employers. Contributions are usually ex- 
pressed as so many cents an hour worked 
or for each hour paid. A few plans require 
the employer to pay a percentage of pay- 
roll, and others, a flat amount a week. A 
study in 1964 by the U.S. Department of 
Labor showed a range of employer con- 
tributions from 2 cents to 15 cents an 
hour worked or paid for, with the usual 
contribution being 5 cents an hour paid 
for in the auto industry-type plans, and 
914 cents an hour worked in the steel 
industry-type plans, comprising a cash 
contribution of 414 cents an hour worked 
and a contingent contribution of 5 cents 
an hour worked, which was accumulated 
in the accounts of the employer. Mr. 
Eckler has no comparable statistics for 
Canada, but he estimates that the usual 
contribution in Canada is about 5 cents 
an hour worked. 

Most SUB plans provide that the em- 
ployer contributions will continue until 
the fund reaches a maximum level. This 
level may be expressed as so many dollars 
for each employee covered, or as a certain 
number of cents an hour times the total 
hours worked by the covered group in the 
preceding year. In Canada, an employee 
usually becomes entitled to SUB when he 
demonstrates that he is entitled to an 
unemployment insurance benefit, and the 
amount of the supplementary benefit is 
usually related to the amount of the un- 
employment insurance benefit. An SUB 


plan is valid and appropriate only as a 
fringe or employee benefit when the 
government unemployment i insurance plan | 
proves inadequate in any industry for any 
reason whatsoever. The SUB plan pro-. 
visions deal with subjects such as who is! 
eligible for benefits, how the benefits are. 
determined, how the plan is financed, and | 
how and by whom is it administered. 
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In many plans, the employee may be 
eligible for the SUB plan only if he has. 
registered with an employment office am 
has not refused to accept employment: 
deemed suitable under the unemployment 
insurance system, and has received a 
government unemployment insurance 
benefit. He will not receive SUB if he has. | 
been laid off for disciplinary reasons, or, 
because of any strike, slowdown, work. 
stoppage, picketing, or a dispute of ama | 
kind involving employees. 

All SUB plans pay a weekly benefit to| 
wholly unemployed workers who have 
satisfied the other required eligibility 
conditions. But many plans provide an 
SUB as well to employees who are not 
fully employed and who may either be 
drawing government unemployment in- 
surance or not be eligible for it. These are. 
called special weekly or short workweek 
benefits. Benefits such as separation pay, 
moving allowance, and the payment of 
health insurance premiums while un- 
employed are also. included in many 
plans. 

The amount of benefit paid under the 
steel and auto industry plans and those de-' 
signed like them is about 65 per cent of 
pre-tax earnings. This includes oovernan 
unemployment insurance. Some other 
plans provide a benefit of 65 per cent of 
after-tax earnings, including government 
unemployment insurance. In the construc- 
tion trade, the amount of benefit is usually 
a flat amount a week while unemployed. A 
few plans calculated the amount of benefit 
exclusive of government unemployment 
insurance. Additional benefits are fre-| 
quently provided when there are depend- 
ents. Further, there is usually a maximum 
benefit under the steel- and auto-type 
plans, which is frequently higher wha 
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he employee is not eligible for govern- 
nt unemployment insurance. 

The duration of the regular weekly 
UB payments is usually based on the 
umber of credit units the worker ac- 
umulated up to the time of layoff, to a 
aximum of 52 weeks. Under some plans, 
owever, when the fund falls below a 
rtain level, the number of credit units 
ncelled for each weekly benefit may be 
ncreased, thereby shortening the duration 
f the benefit. Because the number of units 
ncelled when the value of the fund de- 
reases varies according to the workers’ 
niority, laid-off workers with long 
rvice may be assured protection for a 
roportionately longer period of time than 
mployees with less service. Usually, SUB 
lans are administered by the employer. 
e industry-wide or multi-employer 
lans are administered by a joint com- 
ittee representing union and manage- 
ent. 

If an SUB plan is not approved by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
the benefits received under it would be 
egarded as earnings of an employee, and 
might disqualify him from benefits under 
unemployment insurance. Therefore, Mr. 
Eckler points out, an SUB plan should 
include the following principles in order 
to be approved by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission: 


_ e it must be designed to supplement 

unemployment insurance benefits; 

_e it must not be one in which the em- 

ployee has a vested interest in money set 

aside for the payment of his benefits; and 
e it must co-operate fully with the Un- 

‘employment Insurance Commission. 


In the panoply of employee benefits, 
Mr. Eckler concludes, the SUB is a 
useful adjunct and extension to unem- 
ployment insurance. It is particularly 
appropriate for industries with high wages 
and excessive risks of technological and 
seasonal unemployment. Its innovation 
in the steel and auto industries is there- 
/fore not entirely accidental, he comments. 
A government social insurance system 
cannot provide an adequate and accept- 
able benefit structure for every industry 
and every employee. A dynamic economy 
will always require supplements on an 
employer-employee level to the benefits 
under some social insurance plans. 

Mr. Eckler finds it surprising that SUB 
plans have not grown in popularity in 
Canada. One reason may be the com- 
plexity of such plans, and another, the 
popularity of pensions and sickness and 
medical care insurance. He suggests that 
the gradual government take-over of 
medical and prepaid medical care in- 
surance and the growing concern about 
unemployment may evoke a resurgence 
of interest in SUB plans in Canada. 
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Collective Bargaining 
In the Public Service of Canada 


There has not been a single referral to 
the Arbitration Tribunal established under 
the Public Service Staff Relations Act 
(L. G. 1967, p. 291) since the introduc- 
tion of collective bargaining in the federal 
Public Service, Hon. C. M. Drury, 
President of the Treasury Board said 
recently. ‘‘Experience so far suggests that, 
in a [collective bargaining] unit governed 
by the option for binding arbitration, the 
pressures to find a mutually satisfactory 
settlement are just as strong as they are 
in one where the conciliation-strike route 
has been chosen,” he said. 

Speaking in November to the Joint 
Conference on Collective Bargaining in 
the Federal Public Service in Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, the Treasury Board President 
observed that the process of bringing in 
the business of bargaining has not been 
entirely painless, but in some ways it has 
been surprisingly so. To date, some 19 
collective agreements have been signed, 
covering approximately 75,000 federal 
employees. The Treasury Board now 
faces eight bargaining agents certified to 
represent about 175,000 employees in 61 
different bargaining units. In the hard 
work of hammering out the first agree- 
ments for public service employees, there 
have been two conciliation boards ap- 
pointed to help resolve the disputes 
arising from the bargaining process. 
“And, of course, there has been one 
strike — a nation-wide postal strike that 
caused a good deal of pubilc inconveni- 
ence and concern,” Mr. Drury told the 
representatives to the conference. 

‘“‘Five years ago, many people predicted 
that we would have much more trouble 
than we have so far had, if only because 
the prospects then seemed to be so full of 
uncertainty. My personal assessment is 
that the results to date have been en- 
couraging. There is certainly nothing to 
support the oft-expressed view that 
effective bargaining is impossible when 
arbitration lies at the end of the road.”’ 

As head of the largest employer in 
Canada, Mr. Drury said that “the com- 
mitment made by the Government in 
1963 concerning a genuine system of 
collective bargaining for federal public 
servants has been honoured, but not yet 
completed. ‘‘The machinery of collective 
bargaining will be in place. Certification 
machinery, negotiating machinery, dis- 
pute settlement machinery, machinery for 
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Hon. C. M. Drury 


the administration of agreements and the 
processing and adjudication of grievances 
— all the machinery will be there. In this, 
there will be a certain short-term satis- 
faction. Long-term satisfaction will de- 
pend on the way the machinery is operat- 
ed, and on the aims and objectives it is 
made to serve. It is in these areas that our 
concern for the future should lie.” 

On the basis of his experience, Mr. 
Drury is convinced that one of the major 
benefits of collective bargaining as an 
institution is to be found in its effects on 
the quality of management. He pointed 
out that good operation of the machinery 
means careful selection for positions of 
leadership, and careful training for posi- 
tions of supervision and stewardship. He 
suspects that neither side has begun to 
come to grips with the enormous training 
requirements created by the introduction 
of the collective bargaining principle. 

Concerning aims and objectives, future 
issues at the bargaining table must focus 
on some of the problems of morale and 
productivity that flow from causes un- 
related to rates of pay and conditions of 
employment, Mr. Drury said. “We are 
jointly concerned about the satisfaction 
that a man derives from his work, about 
the factors that produce a productive 
working environment, about the calibre 
of the end product, and about the public 
image of the public service. In the last 
analysis, collective bargaining will be 
judged by the type of public service the 
new system produces.” 
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Employment Fatalities 


Third Quarter, 1968 


Three occupational divisions accounted 
for 60.0 per cent of the total fatalities: 
craftsmen, production process and re- 
lated workers, 32.2 per cent; labourers 
and unskilled workers, 16.1 per cent; 
and transportation and communication 
workers, 11.7 per cent. The remaining 
40.0 per cent were distributed in the other 
occupational divisions: miners and quarry- 
men, 9.4 per cent; loggers, 8.1 per cent; 
farmers, 5.8 per cent; managerial work- 
ers, 3.6 per cent; service and recreation 
workers, 3.1 per cent; professional occu- 
pations workers, 1.8 per cent; sales em- 
ployees, 1.3 per cent; fishermen, 0.9 per 
cent; and clerical workers, 0.5 per cent. 
In 5.4 per cent of the total fatalities, no 
occupational information was given. 

Three accident-type categories account- 
ed for 64.1 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities. These were: falls and slips, 
22.4 per cent; collisions, derailments and 
wrecks, 22.0 per cent; and struck by 
different objects, 19.7 per cent. The re- 
maining 35.9 per cent were distributed 
among other accident-type categories as 
follows: caught in, on or between different 
objects, 13.0 per cent; contact with 
electric current, 7.6 per cent; conflagra- 
tions, temperature extremes and _ ex- 
plosions, 4.5 per cent; miscellaneous 
accidents, 4.5 per cent; inhalations, ab- 
sorptions and industrial diseases, 3.6 per 
cent; and over-exertion, 2.7 per cent. No 
fatalities were recorded in the striking 
against or stepping on objects accident- 
type category. 


The Department has received reports 
on 223 employment fatalities that oc- 
curred in Canada during the third quarter 
of 1968. During the previous quarter, 212 
fatalities were recorded. This is 30 more 
than the previously published total of 182 


*See Table H, p. 136 
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(L. G. Nov. 1968, p. 644). In the third 
quarter of last year, 335 fatalities were 
recorded — 96 more than the preliminary 
figure of 239 (L.G., Jan. 1968, p. 31). 
During the quarter, one multifatality 
accident brought death to four workmen 
when their pickup truck was struck by a 
train at a level crossing near Chatham, 
Ont. 

Three industry divisions accounted for 
53.7 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities.* Of the total, 52 occurred in 
construction, 36 in transportation and 
32 in manufacturing. The remaining 46.3 
per cent were distributed in other industry 
divisions as follows: mining, 11.2 per 
cent; forestry, 10.8 per cent; agriculture, 
6.3 per cent; service, 5.4 per cent; trade 
and public administration, 3.6 per cent 
each; and fishing, 1.8 per cent. There 
were no fatalities recorded in the finance 
industry. No information was given for 
3.6 per cent of the total fatalities, and 
these were coded as “‘not specified.” 

The 25-44 age group accounted for 
40.8 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities. Workers in the 45-64 age group 
accounted for 24.7 per cent, and the 
remaining 34.5 per cent were distributed 
among the other age groups as follows: 
20-24 age group, 18.4 per cent; 14-19 age 
group, 9.4 per cent; and 65 plus age group, 
6:7 per cent. 


The employment fatalities covered in this 
review are those sustained by persons gainfully 
employed. They occurred during the course of, 
or arose out of, their employment, and they 
include deaths resulting from industrial diseases. 

Statistics on employment fatalities are com- 
piled by the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department from reports received 
from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement these. For 
industries not covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation, newspaper reports are the 
Department’s only source of information. It is 


possible, therefore, that coverage in such in- | 
dustries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and © 
certain of the service groups is not as complete | 
as it is in industries covered by workmen’s | 
compensation legislation. Similarly, a small | 
number of traffic accidents, which are in fact 
industrial, may be omitted from the Depart- 
ment’s records because of lack of information | 
in press reports. | 

The number of fatalities that occurred during » 
the period under review is usually greater than | 
indicated in the article and tables. Fatalities that | 
were not reported in time for inclusion are re- - 
corded in supplementary lists, however, and | 
statistics are revised accordingly in the next. 
annual review. 


A cross section analysis of the greatest — 
concentration of fatalities by age reveals 
that the 25-44 age group accounted for 
48.0 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities in mining, 44.2 per cent in con- 
struction, and 40.6 per cent in manu- 
facturing. An examination of the con- 
centration of fatalities by occupation 
shows that craftsmen and production 
process workers accounted for 62.5 per 
cent of the fatalities that occurred in 
manufacturing, and 51.8 per cent of those 
in construction. Another 38.4 per cent of 
the fatalities in construction involved 
labourers and unskilled workers. 

An analysis of cross classifications of 
industry divisions by main accident-type 
categories reveals that 58.3 per cent of 
the fatalities in forestry were the result 
of the victim being struck by different 
objects; 63.9 per cent of the fatalities in 
transportation were the result of colli- 
sions, derailments and wrecks; and 38.4 
per cent of fatalities in construction were 
the result of falls and slips. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 85 fatalities in July, 78 in August 
and 60 in September. By province, the 
largest number of fatalities, 93, occurred 
in Ontario; in British Columbia there 
were 39; and in Alberta, 31. 
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Qualified Manpower in Ontario: 1961-1986 


Astudy of Ontario's trained labour force has projected up to 1986 the 
province’s manpower needs in response to technological change and 


social pressures. 

: 

Miaxy occupations are dying out 
while others are becoming less important 

| in proportion to the total labour force of 
Ontario. Accountants, auditors, clergy- 

men, optometrists, chiropractors, shoe- 

t makers and osteopaths represent occupa- 

‘tions of diminishing importance. Mean- 

' while, new skilled occupations are becom- 


i 
| 


_ing more important, and the number of 
_ professors, actuaries, statisticians, econo- 
_mists, dental hygienists and computer 
| programmers is increasing rapidly. 

These are among the findings of a study 
titled Qualified Manpower in Ontario, 


a 


tion of Basic Stocks by Cicely Watson and 
Joseph Butorac (Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, Toronto, 1968). The 
study is an attempt to project rather than 
_ forecast the requirements for trained man- 
power. As the report puts it, ‘““The difference 
_ is substantial: forecasting implies predic- 
tion. . . Projecting is much more modest; 
it is estimating what may be expected in 
the normal course of events.” 

The study found that, the professional 
and technical occupation as part of the 
total Ontario labour force, increased from 
6.7 per cent in 1941 to 9.7 per cent in 1961, 
and the projected proportion in 1986 will 
be 12.5 per cent. ‘“‘This proportionate gain 
of about 29.1 per cent is the result of faster 
growth in the professional and technical 
occupations than in the labour force as a 
whole; such adjustment is to be expected 
in an economy that has passed through a 
period of tremendous expansion and as- 
sumed a position of sustained growth.” 

The proportion of women in the profes- 
sional and technical occupations shows a 
weakening, the report found. This is main- 
ly because of the persistent decline in the 
proportion of female elementary school 
teachers and too little growth in the num- 
ber of nurses. 

Between 1941 and 1951, skilled occupa- 
tions grew rapidly, their proportion of the 
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labour force rising from 17.3 per cent to 
19.9 per cent. But in 1961, this proportion 
declined to 18.2 per cent. In its projection, 
the report expects this trend to continue, 
with a decline to 16.9 per cent of the labour 
force in 1986, even though there will be an 
absolute growth of 59.9 per cent during the 
period. The demand for technical skills will 
grow, while the demand for hand skills 
will fall. The report says that some occupa- 
tions such as shoemakers, telegraph opera- 
tors, locomotive firemen, flight engineers 
and navigators are dying out, but that new 
skilled occupations have been introduced. 
There will be an expansion of skilled work- 
ers in electronics and machine operating, 
papermaking and printing. 


Total qualified manpower in the Ontario 
labour force grew from 374,268 in 1941 to 
699,806 in 1961, increasing its proportion 
from 23.8 per cent (25.8 per cent with per- 
sons in Active Service excluded) in 1941 to 
29.2 per cent in 1961. The report projects 
an absolute growth of about 83 per cent in 
trained manpower by 1986, the result of an 
annual growth rate of 2.4 per cent, bring- 
ing the proportion in the total labour force 
to 31.1 per cent by 1986. A slight change is 
expected in the sex balance, with female 
workers increasing their share from 16.3 
per cent in 1961 to 17.7 per cent of the 
qualified group, in 1986. 

The proportion of the proprietary and 
managerial occupations is expected to 
grow from 4.6 per cent in 1961 to 5.3 per 
cent in 1986, and that of professional and 
technical occupations from 33.1 per cent 
to 40.3 per cent, while skilled workers will 
decline from 62.3 per cent to 54.4 per cent 
of the total qualified manpower force. 
Most of the future changes projected for 
the professional level are attributed to the 
educational upgrading of elementary 
school teachers. Without this change, ab- 
solute growth in this area during 1971-81, 
especially for females, would be consider- 


ably smaller than the period 1961-71. The 
total number of professionals is expected 
to grow to almost 350,000 in 1986 from 
120,041 in 1961. That is an annual increase 
of about 4.5 per cent, bringing the per- 
centage of professionals alone in the la- 
bour force to 8.5 per cent in 1986. 


The 1961 schooling record of profes- 
sional and technical occupations in the 
Ontario labour force shows 76,015 persons 
with a university degree and 32,621 with 
some university education. The report says 
that there will be a growth in university 
enrolment from 66,000 in 1966 to 253,000 
in 1986. The impetus toward technical ad- 
vancement and higher productivity will 
increase the need for physical scientists 
from 5,505 in 1966 to 13,345 in 1986. The 
number of professional engineers, how- 
ever, will increase less rapidly as graduates 
from technical schools replace them in 
many functions. 


Ontario’s total labour force is expected 
to grow at an annual rate of 2.2 per cent, 
rising to 4,121,200 by 1986. This assumes 
that employment will be kept at an average 
of 97 per cent of the labour force, that 
productivity continues to rise by about 2.5 
per cent per year, and that new capital in- 
vestments continue to rise at an annual 
rate of at least 15 per cent. If these pre- 
requisites are fulfilled, and the population 
of the province increases to more than 11 
million by 1986, the growth in real terms 
should be sustained at about 4.7 to 4.8 per 
cent a year. 


This study is the first of three parts, and the proj- 
ect will extend into 1969. A summary will be 
published for each volume. The institute's study 
is intended to establish the requirements for 
qualified or trained manpower that are likely to 
result from this growth in the province. Volume 
II will study replacement and expansion de- 
mands, and Volume III will deal with educational 
policy and other measures that should be con- 
sidered in order to rationalize the supply of and 
demand for the qualified manpower at different 
time points in the projection period. 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer, November 1968 


The consumer price index (1949-100) 
rose by 0.4 per cent to 157.5 at the begin- 
ning of November from 156.8 at the begin- 
ning of October. It was 4.3 per cent higher 
than in November 1967. 

The food index increased by 0.4 per cent 
to 153.0 from 152.4 and was 3.4 per cent 
higher than the November 1967 level of 
148.0. The price of milk advanced by 
nearly 2 per cent, mainly as a result of sub- 
stantial increases in most Quebec cities. 
Bread, breakfast cereals, sugar and butter 
rose markedly in price; eggs and mar- 
garine declined. Higher prices for toma- 
toes, celery and grapefruit offset lower 
quotations for lettuce and bananas. Meat 
prices registered mixed movements—beef 
steaks, bacon, ham and chicken were 
lower in price, and beef and pork roasts, 
turkey and fish were higher. 

The housing index rose 0.4 by per cent 
to 161.0 from 160.3 and was 5.0 per cent 
higher than the November 1967 level of 
153.4. Shelter costs were higher, especially 
for rents, which increased more in Toron- 
to, Calgary and Halifax. Home-ownership 
expenses advanced because of higher 
prices for new houses and repairs. Home 
furnishings registered marginal declines 
due to sales on certain items; and house- 
hold utensils and equipment, including 
hardware, advanced slightly. 

The clothing index increased by 0.5 per 
cent to 138.8 from 138.1 and was 3.2 per 
cent above the November 1967 level of 
134.5. Men’s wear prices rose by 1.2 per 
cent, mainly because of increases in the 
price of men’s overcoats, but women’s 
wear declined by 0.4 per cent as a result of 
reduced prices for women’s coats and 
other items of outerwear. 

The transportation index increased by 
0.7 per cent to 162.7 from 161.6, mainly be- 
cause of the higher prices for 1969 cars. 
The index was 3.0 per cent above its 
November 1967 level of 157.9. 

The health and personal care index 
moved up 0.3 per cent to 201.0 from 200.3, 
with prices for toiletries and for men’s and 
women’s hairdressing in a number of 
major cities. 

The recreation and reading index ad- 
vanced by 1.5 per cent to 180.1 from 177.4. 
Higher cinema admissions and_ higher 
prices for sports equipment were respon- 
sible for the increase. : 

The tobacco and alcohol index remained 
unchanged. At its October level of 141.1, 
it was 9.6 per cent higher than a year ago. 

Group indexes a year ago in November 
were: food 148.0; housing (shelter and 
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household operation) 153.4; clothing 
134.5; transportation 157.9; health and 
personal care 193.8; recreation and read- 
ing 170.5; tobacco and alcohol 128.7. 


City Consumer, Nov. 1968 


Between October and November, con- 
sumer price indexes advanced in all 10 
regional cities and city combinations. The 
increases ranged from 0.2 per cent in St. 
John’s to 0.7 per cent in Montreal, 
Ottawa and Winnipeg. 

Food prices rose in eight cities and 
declined in two. Housing, transportation, 
and recreation and reading indexes 
registered increases in all regional cities 
and city combinations. The general in- 
crease in transportation indexes was 
mainly due to the higher prices for 1969 
cars. Indexes for clothing and for health 
and personal care advanced in nine cities 
and declined in one. The tobacco and 
alcohol component registered marginal 
movements with increases in three cities, 
decreases in three, and no change in four. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October 1968 and 
November 1968 were as follows: Montreal 
+ 1.1 to 154.4; Ottawa + 1.1 to 156.2; 
Winnipeg + 1.1 to 153.0; Halifax + 
0.9 to 148.3; Saskatoon-Regina + 0.8 to 
147.1; Edmonton-Calgary + 0.8 to 
148.5; Vancouver + 0.8 to 150.6; Saint 
John + 0.6 to 151.3; Toronto + 0.5 to 
158.4; St. John’s + 0.3 to 136.8*. 


Wholesale, November 1968 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 
100) moved up 0.6 per cent in November 
to 272.7 from the October index of 271.1, 
and was 2.8 per cent higher than the 
November 1967 index of 265.3. Seven of 
the eight major group indexes were higher 
and one declined. 

The animal products group index 
moved down 0.3 per cent to 300.7 from 
301.6 on lower prices for fishery products, 
and fresh and cured meats. 

The vegetable products group index 
rose 2.0 per cent to 233.9 from 229.4 in 
response to price increases for unmanu- 
factured tobacco, sugar and its products, 
tea, coffee and cocoa, rubber and its 
products, and livestock and poultry feeds. 

An advance of 1.0 per cent to 245.6 
from 243.2 in the non-ferrous metals 
products group index reflected higher 
prices for silver, lead, and tin. The 
chemical products group index moved up 


*On the base June 1951 = 100. 


0.8 per cent to 214.5 from 212.8 on price, 
increases for soaps and detergents, and 
organic chemicals. The wood products 
group index advanced 0.4 per cent to 
376.0 from 374.4 on higher prices for 
cedar. Increases of 0.2 per cent or less 
occurred in three major group indexes, 
textile products to 257.5 from 257.0, iron 
products to 278.1 from 277.6, and non- 
metallic minerals to 207.0 from 206.9. - 


U.S. Consumer, Oct. 1968 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59 =100) rose 0.6 per cent to 122.9 
in October. The results for 1968 to date 
now indicate that the price rise will be 
close to 4.5 per cent for the year. 

Food prices, especially for eggs, dairy 
products and some fresh vegetables, in- 
creased in October. 


The auto price increase recorded for the 
month was 4.5 per cent. The price of 
services, headed by rents, rose in October. 
Medical care, where the rise had moder- 
ated recently, moved up sharply again. 


There was another sizable increase in local 


property taxes. 


British Retail, Sept. 1968 


The British index of retail prices (Janu- 
ary 16, 1962 =100) was 125.8 at Septem- 
ber 17, compared with 125.7 at August 20, 
and 118.8 at September 19, 1967. 


The index for foods, prices of which are 
affected by seasonal variations, declined by 
about 3 per cent to 113.9 compared with 
117.5 in August. Reductions in the prices 
of some fresh vegetables and fruit were 
partly offset by a rise in the average price 
of milk. The index for the food group as a 
whole fell by 0.5 per cent to 122.6, com- 
pared with 123.2 in August. 


In the fuel and light group, there were 
increases in the prices of household coal 
and coke. The index for this group rose by 
0.5 per cent to 133.2, compared with 132.6 
in August. 


The index for clothing and footwear rose 
by nearly 0.5 per cent to 114.1, compared 
with 113.7 in August, as a result of in- 
creases in the prices of a number of items 
in this group. 

Mainly as a result of increases in rail 
passenger fares, the index for the transport 
and vehicles group as a whole rose by less 
than 0.5 per cent to 121.0, compared with 
120.6 in August. 


The services group index as a whole in- 
creased by about 1 per cent to 133.7, com- 
pared with 132.3 in August, mainly as a 
result of increases in postal charges. 


There was an increase of about 0.5 per 
cent in the average level of prices of meals 
bought and consumed outside the home, 
he index rising to 129.4 from 128.6. 
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n Britain 


_ Financial consideration and the desire 
to lead: more interesting lives were the 
two main considerations motivating 
‘women in Britain to work. The desire to 
utilize qualifications or skills was im- 
portant only amongst the more highly 
educated. 

These conclusions emerged from a two- 
volume report*, A Survey of Women’s 
Employment, designed to determine the 
attitudes of women and their conditions 
of work. The survey which was based on 
interviews with 10,000 women, took place 
from July to October 1965, and sought also 
to determine the factors preventing married 
women from working outside the home. 

More than half (52.6 per cent) of the 
women between the ages of 16 and 64 
were gainfully employed, with the highest 
rate (75.2 per cent) in the 16 to 19-year 
group. The rate fell sharply to 37.3 per 
cent for the 25 to 29-year-olds, and then 
showed a steady increase for each age 
group, reaching 63.5 per cent for the 
| 45 to 59-year-olds, followed by a drop to 
34.9 per cent for the 60 to 64-year group. 

Nearly two-thirds of all working 
women were married, and close to half 
of all married women were engaged in 
some gainful employment, with a little 
better than one in five working full time. 
Three-quarters of the working women 
had domestic responsibilities in addition 
to their jobs; one-sixth of the full-timers 
and over half of the part-timers were 
responsible for the care of children. 


*By Audrey Hunt — A survey carried out on 
behalf of the Ministry of Labour by the Govern- 
ment Social Survey in 1965, SS 379, March 1968. 
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Women Workers 


Among both married and unmarried 
women workers, the highly-educated 
women were more economically active 
than those with less education, and the 
husband of a woman with a high level of 
education tended to be more amenable to 
the idea of her working. The more 
highly-educated women, however, were 
less likely to be married, stemming possi- 
bly from the days when it was mandatory 
to choose between marriage and a 
career. One out of six married women re- 
ported working without her husband’s 
approval. 


Most of the jobs were at the lower end 
of the occupational structure. Although 
two-thirds of the jobs were classed as 
non-manual, the majority fell into the 
“junior non-manual” category, such as 
clerks, typists and shop assistants. More 
than half of the manual workers were in 
semi-skilled or unskilled occupations, and 
even those classed as “‘skilled manual 
workers” included few who could be 
regarded as skilled in the male apprentice- 
ship sense. One woman in 20 was em- 
ployed in a managerial capacity, and in 
many industries the proportion fell to a 
low of one in 100. 


Hourly rates of pay were calculated 
from data submitted by 3,551 working 
women. More than half earned less than 
5 shillings (63!4¢) an hour, and 31.2 per 
cent under 4 shillings (50!4¢) an hour. 
The largest group of 826 women earned 
between 3 shillings (37¢) and 4 shillings 
(50!14¢) an hour and accounted for 23.3 


Women's Bureau 


per cent of the total. Less than 5 per cent 
of the total earned more than 9 shillings 
($1.14) an hour. Some 555 women, 15.6 
per cent of the total, did not state their 
earnings. 


The principal of equal remuneration is 
in effect in the civil service, in banks, 
schools and the nationalized industries. 
In private industry, women’s earnings 
averaged 60 per cent of men’s, partly 
owing to differential rates as well as 
longer working hours, more overtime and 
more skilled work by men. Unlike Canada, 
there is no legislation pertaining to equal 
pay, and the principle has only recently 
been introduced in the civil service. 


One in four women worked 36 to 40 
hours a week, whereas some 22 per cent 
exceeded that schedule, working more 
than 40 hours a week. Some 32 per cent 
worked fewer than 30 hours a week and 
13 per cent of the women did not report 
their working hours. 


There were the smallest proportion of 
women workers in regions where women, 
particularly married women, have not 
traditionally gone out to work. About 
two-fifths of the women worked in the 
North of England and in Wales, compared 
to more than half of the women featured 
in the general survey. 


Caring for children and doing house- 
work were found to be the greatest de- 
terrents to women working outside the 
home: easy travelling distance from home 
and pleasant working companions were 
the factors most frequently mentioned as 
making a job pleasant for a woman. 
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Certification 


Before the CLRB 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during November. It 
granted six applications for certification, 
rejected two, and ordered one representa- 
tion vote. During the month, the Board 
received five applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of four. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed by Carryore, Limited, Montreal, 
Que. (L. G., Nov. 1968, p. 649). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of stagehands employed by Bushnell 
TV Co. Limited (CJOH-TV) Ottawa, Ont. 
Gla, dec 1968, 7.10). 

3. International Association of Machin- 
ists and Aerospace Workers on behalf of a 
unit of flight attendant personnel em- 
ployed by Nordair Ltd., Dorval, Que. 
(Ete ngan; ipe32); 

4. Victory Lodge No. 1188, Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees on behalf of a unit of 
restaurant employees employed by Cana- 
dian National Railways in its ferry termi- 
nal at Argentia, Nfld. (L. G., Jan., p. 33). 

5. Federal Union 23736, Canadian La- 
bour Congress on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., regularly employed in its 
Grain Elevator Division, Goderich, Ont. 
(iaGy.- Jani p. 33): 

6. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 
Local P1145, on behalf of a unit of certain 
plant employees of the Red Deer Seed Co. 
Liguaeed. Deer. Alta. (LG. , Jans.Dw33); 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
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M. & B. Enterprises Ltd., Regina, Sask., 
respondent (L. G., Nov. 1968, p. 649). 
The application was rejected because it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees eligible to cast ballots in the 
representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Kingcome Navi- 
gation Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent (L. G., Dec. 1968, 
p. 710). The application was rejected be- 
cause the Board found the proposed unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed on the 
ship Haida Transporter to be not separate- 
ly appropriate for collective bargaining. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, applicant, The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway Company, St. 
Thomas, Ont., respondent, and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, intervener 
(L. G., Sept. 1968, p. 543). The Board 
directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and the intervener should appear on 
the ballot in the vote of locomotive en- 
gineers (Returning Officer: K. Hulse). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 230, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Victoria Cablevision 
Ltd., Victoria, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 

2. Syndicat National des Travailleurs des 
élévateurs a grain (CSN) on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Louis Dreyfus 
Canada Limited, Port Cartier, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

3. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction 
and Building Material Employees, Local 
362, International Brotherhood of Team- 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and — 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers employed by Veteran Trans- — 
fer Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating — 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

4. International Longshoremen’s Asso- — 
ciation, Local 1931, on behalf of a unit of — 
employees of Albert G. Baker Limited, © 
Quebec, Que., and Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Ltd., Quebec, Que. (Investigating — 
Officer: S. T. Payne). 

5. International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, Lodge 359, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Foresteel In- 
dustries Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees, applicant, and Transol Inc., Que- 
bec, Que., respondent (L.G., Nov. 1968, 
p. 649). 

2. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, and General Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local 979, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicants, and Sasko Terminals 
Ltd., Regina, Sask., respondent (L. G., 
Jan:, Dada) 

3. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, and General Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local 979, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicants, and Buffalo Express 
Lines Limited, Regina, Sask., respondent 
(EF G Jane pois 

4. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, and General Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local 979, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicants, and Industrial Car- 
riers Ltd., Regina, Sask., respondent 
(L..G.,.Jan.,,.p2 33), 
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Before the Minister of Labour 


During November, the Minister of La- 
bour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 

| 1. Northern Dock and Warehouse Co. 
Ltd., Kitimat, B.C., and Local 5115, 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

- 2. Canadian Transit Company, Wind- 
sor, Ont., and Local 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

- 3. Nordair Limited, Montreal Interna- 
‘tional Airport, and Canadian Air Line 
Pilots’ Association (pursuant to Agree- 
ment Sec. 19.B.4, concerning rates of com- 
pensation to apply to the Boeing 737 air- 
craft) (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. General Aviation Services Ltd., To- 
‘ronto International Airport, and Lodge 
(1772, International Association of Ma- 
_chinists and Aerospace Workers (Concilia- 

tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 
_ 5. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
_Ont., and United Steelworkers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 

6. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and Local 796, International Union 
of Operating Engineers (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: K. Hulse). 

7. East West Transport Ltd., Vancou- 
ver, B.C., and Local 31, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

8. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver International Airport, and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 

(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. The North Fraser Harbour Commis- 
sioners, Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild (Conciliation Of- 
ficer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., Jan., p. 33). 

2. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Mine and Quirke Mine) Elliot Lake, Ont., 
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onciliation 


and Local 796, International Union of 
Operating Engineers (Conciliation Officer: 
K. Hulse) (L. G., Jan., p. 34). 


3. Canadian Arsenals Limited, Toronto 
Township, Toronto, Ont., and Canadian 
Union of Operating Engineers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae) (L. G., Dec. 
1968, p. 711). 


4. Cominco Ltd. (Con and Rycon Op- 
erations), Yellowknife, NWT, and United 
Steelworkers of America (Conciliation Of- 
ficer: C. M. Gilmour) (L. G., Nov. 1968, 
p. 650). 

5. National Harbours Board (adminis- 
trative staff, Port of Quebec), and the Pub- 
lic Service Alliance of Canada (Concilia- 
tion Officer: S. T. Payne) (L. G., Jan., 
239). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Company Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and 
Local 520, United Packinghouse, Food 
and Allied Workers (L. G., Jan., p. 34) was 
fully constituted in November with the ap- 
pointment of R. A. Gallagher, Q.C., 
Winnipeg, as chairman. Mr. Gallagher 
was appointed by the Minister in the ab- 
sence of a joint recommendation from the 
other members of the Board, company 
nominee H. B. Monk, Q.C., and union 
nominee Nicholas Wichenko, both of 
Winnipeg. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Maple Leaf Mills 
Limited, St. Boniface, Man., and Local 
534, United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers (L. G., Jan., P. 34) was 
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fully constituted in November with the ap- 
pointment of R. A. Gallagher, Q.C., Win- 
nipeg, as chairman. Mr. Gallagher was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, company 
nominee H. B. Monk, Q.C., and union 
nominee Nicholas Wichenko, both of 
Winnipeg. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and Canadian Wire 
Service Guild, Local 213, The American 
Newspaper Guild (L. G., Jan., p. 34) was 
fully constituted in November with the 
appointment of T. C. O’Connor, Toronto, 
as chairman. Mr. O’Connor was ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee 
J. W. Healy, Q.C., and union nominee 
Murray Tate, both of Toronto. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 

1. TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., 
and Lodge 2223, International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(L.G., Nov. 1968, p. 651)*. 


Settlement after Board Procedure 

TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., and 
Lodge 2223, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (L.G., 
Nov. 1968, p. 651). 


Strike Terminated 

Bolduc Explosives Transport Limited, 
North Bay, Ont., and Locals 938 and 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America. The strike terminated Novem- 
ber 29. Conciliation Officers, H. A. Fisher 
and T. B. McRae, acted as mediators in 
the final settlement of this dispute (L. te 
Jan., p. 34). 


*Full text appears in Supplement No. 6, 1968. 
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Legal 
Decisions 
Affecting 
Labour 


The Supreme Court of Cana- 
da has ruled valid a decision 
made in an inter-union pro- 
cess by a vice-chairman of 
the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board in the absence of con- 
sultation with other members. 


The Supreme Court of Canada, by 
allowing, on April 29, 1968, an appeal 
from the decision of the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench, upheld a decision of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board made in 
an inter-union process by a vice-chairman 
alone. The Court held that the fact that 
the vice-chairman rendered the decision 
without consultation with other members 
of the Board was a procedural. matter 
within the discretion of the Board. The 
Court held also that a rule of fair hearing 
does not imply that a hearing must always 
be held. To satisfy this rule, it is only 
required that the parties be granted an 
opportunity to present their case. 

The Court found, in the case at bar, 
that this condition had been fulfilled, as 
none of the interested parties had re- 
quested a formal hearing until the day 
that the decision was handed down; and 
the employer did not file a reply, although 
the Board had postponed its decision for 
several weeks in order to enable him to 
do so. 


Amalgamation of Companies 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company Ltd., 
with a plant situated on Courcelette 
Street in Sherbrooke, Quebec, in Novem- 
ber 1964 acquired control of Sherbrooke 
Machineries Limited, whose plant was 
situated nearby on Randrill Street in 
Sherbrooke. The two plants were then 
amalgamated. The employees of Sher- 
brooke Machineries were placed under 
the direction of Ingersoll-Rand, thereby 
becoming its employees and being put on 
its payroll. The accounting and purchasing 
offices of the two plants were amal- 
gamated, and products were marketed by 
Ingersoll-Rand. 
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At the time of this amalgamation, the 
employees of Sherbrooke Machineries at 
the Randrill Street plant were organized 
and represented by Local 866 of the 
International Association of Machinists. 
The Machinists’ local, being the certified 
bargaining agent, had concluded with 
Sherbrooke Machineries a collective agree- 
ment that was in force at the time of the 
amalgamation and was to continue in 
force until November 1966. Two days 
after the amalgamation, Ingersoll-Rand 
requested the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board to substitute its name, Ingersoll- 
Rand Company Ltd., for that of Sher- 
brooke Machineries Limited, on the cer- 
tificate recognizing the Machinists’ local. 
The Machinists’ local had no objection 
to this application, provided that its 
rights under the Quebec Labour Code 
and the collective agreement were safe- 
guarded. The Labour Relations Board on 
December 3, 1964 approved the request 
to substitute the name of the new em- 
ployer; accordingly, the certificate was 
altered in conformity with Articles 36 and 
37 of the Quebec Labour Code. 


Steelworkers Request Certification 


A few days later, on December 7, 1964, 
Local 6670, United Steelworkers of 
America, applied to the Board to be 
certified as representatives of nearly all the 
wage-earning employees of Ingersoll-Rand 
ati the s-Courcelette “Street. (plane, a1 he 
Board gave notice of the application to 
Ingersoll-Rand, asked the company to 
prepare a detailed list of wage-earning 
employees in its employ since December 
7, 1964, advised the company that investi- 
gators for the Board would shortly 
present themselves to verify the List, and 
invited the company to submit appro- 
priate representations within seven days. 

Ingersoll-Rand was opposed to the 
application. In its written brief of Jan- 
uary 5, 1965, it argued that, under the 
law and under the Board’s decision of 
December 3, 1964, all the company’s 
employees, not only those who were 
working for Sherbrooke Machineries 
Limited before the amalgamation, were 
members of the same bargaining unit and 
covered by the same certificate of recogni- 
tion held by the Machinists’ local; more- 
over, the company said that the Steel- 
workers’ local did not represent an abso- 
lute majority of employees on the date of 
the application for certification. 

The Steelworkers’ local responded in 
writing that the Board’s decision of 
December 3 to alter the certificate held 
by the Machinists’ local had not had the 
effect of expanding the scope of that cer- 
tificate, any more than the December 3 
decision had affected the scope and juris- 
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diction of the collective agreement be- 
tween the Machinists’ local and Sher- 
brooke Machineries Limited or the rights 
and position of Ingersoll-Rand’s em- 
ployees at the Courcelette Street plant. 


Certification Granted 


Having considered the evidence and 
the results of its own inquiries, the Labour 


Relations Board made a decision on the 
Steelworkers’ application for certification | 
on March 30, 1965 under the signature of 


one of its vice-chairmen. In this decision, 


the Board said that the certificate of 


recognition issued to the Machinists’ 


local was for employees of Sherbrooke 


Machineries Limited at the Randrill Street 


plant. It stated that the Board’s December 
3, 1964 decision was only intended to 


| 


| 


change the name of the employer on the 
Machinists’ certificate, not to expand the . 


jurisdiction of the Machinists’ local to 


cover those employed at Ingersoll-Rand’s 


Courcelette Street plant before the amal- 
gamation. The Board said further that it 
did not have the jurisdiction, on an 


application to alter a certificate, to en- 
large the certified unit; if the Machinists’ - 
local wanted to cover, in addition to the 
employees mentioned in the certificate, » 


the employees at Ingersoll-Rand’s Cour- 


celette Street plant, it would have to make : 


an application for certification. 


As for the merits of the Steelworkers’ - 
application for certification, the Board 


found that the appropriate unit of em- 


ployees was that group working at the; 
Courcelette Street plant. Office employees, - 
pattern makers, watchmen and employees | 
at the Randrill Street plant were excepted © 


from the unit. 


The Steelworkers were ‘ 


t 


certified for the Courcelette Street plant. 


Certification Challenged 


Ingersoll-Rand then applied to the 


Superior Court for a writ of prohibition 


in order to quash the Board’s decision of — 
March 30, 1965 on the grounds of excess — 


of jurisdiction. The company claimed in 
particular: that the Board violated the 


rule audi alteram partem (to have heard 


the other side); that the Board had revised 
or modified illegally its decision of De- 
cember 3, 1964; and that the Board’s 


decision of March 30, 1965 was ultra’ 
vires, because it was rendered by one vice- | 
chairman acting alone in a case that could > 


| 


not be considered as an_ inter-union— 
| 

The Superior Court rejected the com-— 
pany’s contention and upheld the Board’s | 


Court of Queen’s Bench invalidated the 
decision of the Superior Court and granted 
Ingersoll-Rand’s application, in part. The | 
Quebec Labour Relations Board, in turn, | 
appealed the ‘case to the Supreme Court 
of Canada, and the issues that had been 


process. 


decision of March 30, 1965. On appeal 
(L.G. June 1968, p. 348), the Quebec 
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aised before the Superior Court were 
hen considered. 


ule Not Violated 


The complaint that there had been a 
iolation of the rule audi alteram partem 
as based on the fact that there had been 
no formal hearing before the Board’s 
decision to certify the Steelworkers’ 
ocal. 

Speaking for the Supreme Court of 
Canada, Mr. Justice Fauteux, pointed 
out that the rule audi alteram partem did 
not imply that a hearing must always be 
given. There is an obligation to furnish 
the parties with the opportunity to make 
the most of their arguments, but the 
particular circumstances of this case did 
not allow that the Board should neces- 
sarily decide that Ingersoll-Rand could 
not make the most of its arguments with- 
out a hearing. Up to the day when the 
Board made its decision, neither Ingersoll- 
Rand nor any other interested party had 
indicated the desire for a formal hearing. 
It was only in a further brief bearing the 
‘same date as that of the Board’s March 
30 decision—six weeks after the expiry 
of an additional period of delay given by 
the Board in order that this further brief 
might be prepared—that Ingersoll-Rand 
expressed this desire. Mr. Justice Fauteux 
concluded: 

Obviously, this request for a hearing 
was not made in good time. The des- 
patch that the Board must—in the 
interest of industrial peace, of the 
employers, the employees and _ the 
public—bring to the solution of dis- 
putes submitted to it, must not be 
crippled by the failure or the negligence 
of the parties. Finding itself sufficiently 
informed by the written representations, 
the evidence produced, and its own 
inquiries, the Board could reasonably 
decide in the circumstances that, by 
reason, on the one hand, of its duty 
to dispose with despatch of cases put 
before it, and by reason, on the other 
hand, of the inaction of the respondent 
company [Ingersoll-Rand], is was able, 
and ought without further delay, to 
make its decision. [Translation] 

This claim of Ingersoll-Rand was 
therefore rejected. 


Board Acted within Jurisdiction 


Ingersoll-Rand, secondly, submitted 
that when the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board decided on December 3, 1964 to 
alter the certificate of the Machinists’ 
local for the Randrill Street plant by 
substituting the name of the new em- 
ployer, the jurisdiction of the Machinists’ 
local was thereby expanded to include all 
the employees at the Courcelette Street 
plant, too. From this interpretation it 
would follow that, by its decision of 
March 30, 1965 to certify the Steelwork- 
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ers’ local as bargaining agent for the 
Courcelette Street plant, the Board had 
revised and reversed its decision of De- 
cember 3, 1964. This, it was submitted, 
could not be legally done without allow- 
ing the parties to be heard, and giving 
them notice of the Board’s intention, as 
is required by Art. 118 of the Quebec 
Labour Code. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux noted that Art. 
118 provides for the case where the Board 
is called upon to revise or revoke, for 
cause, a decision or order rendered or a 
certificate issued by it. He said that 
this was not so in this case. What the 
Board had to decide was the merit of the 
Steelworkers’ application to be certified 
for the employees at the Courcelette 
Street plant. Ingersoll-Rand’s challenge 
to this application was partly based on 
an interpretation that it had attributed 
to the December 3, 1964 decision; yet 
both the Board and the Superior Court 
had lawfully rejected this interpretation 
as being ill-founded. Even if the Board’s 
interpretation of its own decision of 
December 3, 1964 was erroneous, such 
an error could not provide an opening 
for recourse by way of prohibition, if 
only by reason of the fact that the Board 
has the jurisdiction to consider and decide 
this particular question, and that the 
jurisdiction that one possesses is not lost 
because, in its exercise, it is possible, in 
good faith, to commit an error. 

This claim of Ingersoll-Rand was re- 
jected, too. 


Inter-Union Process 


Ingersoll-Rand’s third claim was set 
down in paragraph 33 of its application 
for a writ of prohibition: 

Moreover, the [Board’s] decision 
made on March 30, 1965 ... is illegal, 
null and ultra vires because it was ren- 
dered by one vice-chairman of the 
(Board) acting alone and, consequently, 
without jurisdiction, seeing as one such 
vice-chairman, under the law, has this 
power only in the case of an inter-union 
process which was by no means the 
case [here]. [Translation] 

It appeared to Mr. Justice Fauteux that 
the italicized words in the latter part of the 
paragraph formed the reasoning on which 
the third claim was based. Whether the 
claim was well-founded or not depended 
on whether the matter before the Board 
was or was not an inter-union process. 
Inter-union process is defined in Art. 108 
of the Quebec Labour Code as “a case in 
which associations of employees are Op- 
posed to one another.” Under the second 
paragraph of Art. 107, the members of the 
Board who represent the employers and 
employees do not vote if there is a ques- 
tion of inter-union process. In such cases, 
the dispute is decided by the one who is 
presiding at the sitting of the Board, being 


the chairman himself or, as in this case, 
one of the vice-chairmen of the Board. 
Taking account of the dispute, the evi- 
dence, and its own inquiries, the Board 
evidently considered that it had an inter- 
union process before it. The Superior 
Court judge of this case had come to the 
same conclusion: 

The entire question consists of know- 
ing whether the Association of Ma- 
chinists already possessed certification 
on behalf of Canadian Ingersoll’s em- 
ployees or whether the United Steel- 
workers had the right to apply for such 
certification. Is there in this dispute any 
other matter than an inter-union proc- 
ess ? Evidently not. Especially if the Eng- 
lish text of Art. 108 is taken into account, 
it is established that the veracity of this 
denial is not put in doubt, because there 
certainly was ‘‘a case in which associa- 
tions of employees were opposed to one 
another.” In the circumstances, para- 
graph 2 of Art. 107 must be applied. 
[Translation | 


Mr. Justice Fauteux did not know how 
to reach any other conclusion than this. 
The fact that Ingersoll-Rand, with the 
knowledge of the Machinists’ local, had 
taken the initiative in contesting the 
Steelworkers’ application for certification, 
and had to this end invoked the rights 
that the Machinists’ local might possess — 
at least by priority, if not exclusively — 
was most certainly not a valid criterion 
for determining the nature of the dispute 
before the Board. As the employer, 
Ingersoll-Rand undoubtedly had an in- 
terest in the decision that the Board might 
take, but this did not determine the nature 
of the dispute. The nature of the disp: te 
had to be understood in the context of 
the basic question before the Board for 
decision: Which of the two unions — one 
acting directly, the other acting through 
Ingersoll-Rand — had the right, after the 
amalgamation, to be certified for all the 
employees of Ingersoll-Rand at the plants 
in Sherbrooke. “‘Obviously,” Mr. Justice 
Fauteux said, “only inter-union process 
was involved in the case.” 

The Supreme Court of Canada re- 
jected the third claim made by Ingersoll- 
Rand before the Quebec Superior Court. 


Queen’s Bench Decision 


Having dealt with the claims made 
before the Quebec Superior Court, the 
Supreme Court of Canada went on to con- 
sider the grounds on which Ingersoll- 
Rand’s appeal to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench had succeeded. 

In that appeal it was recognized that, 
if the nature of the matter before the 
Board when the Steelworkers applied for 
certification was an inter-union process, 
the vice-chairman could, as was done in 
this case, decide the matter alone. A 
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distinction was however made, between 
the sittings of the Board and the deci- 
sions of the Board. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench held that the vice-chairman could 
not lawfully proceed alone with the sittings 
required for a knowledge of the argument 
and the deliberations. Taking account of 
the fact that the Board’s decision made 
no mention of a sitting with other mem- 
bers of the Board, and finding the Board’s 
dossier on the Steelworkers’ application 
sufficient to prove that the vice-chairman 
alone had considered the dispute, the 
Court of Queen’s Bench concluded that 
the decision on March 30, 1965 reached 
by a vice-chairman, without allowing at 
least two other members of the Board to 
register their opinion in a consultative 
capacity, was illegal, null and of no effect. 


Speaking for the Supreme Court of 
Canada, Mr. Justice Fauteux said that 
the findings of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench were supported by the fact that 
there was no mention in the March 30, 
1965 decision of a sitting with other Board 
members, and by the testimony of the 
Board’s general secretary that there were 
no minutes of a hearing, that it was not 
known whether there had been delibera- 
tions, and that the Board members some- 
times deliberate without a hearing and 
sometimes deliberate without the staff of 
the Board (such as the general secretary) 
being present. He found it impossible to 
allow facts that were established from the 
Board’s dossier to be the basis for quash- 
ing the judgment of the Superior Court 
upholding the Board’s decision. He 
continued: 


The vice-chairman of the Board had 
jurisdiction to decide the question 
placed before the Board. One cannot 
presume that, in exercising this juris- 
diction, he abstained from doing what 
the law obliged him to do. He is 
presumed to be in conformity with the 
law. The maxim Omnia praesumuntur 
rite esse acta [All acts are presumed to 
have been done rightly] applies. The 
intent of the legislator to make the 
Board master of its procedure, as the 
provisions of Art. 115 of the Labour 
Code indicate, surely does not imply 
that [the Board] must, in matters of 
procedure, conform entirely with the 
prescribed practice or follow [in mat- 
ters of procedure] the practice for 
actions taken before the common law 
courts. [Translation] 


Decision of the Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of Canada allowed 
the appeal from the judgment of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench and re-established 
the judgment of the Quebec Superior 
Court. LRB (Que.) v. Canadian Ingersoll- 


Rand Company Ltd. et al., 68 CLLC, 
para. 14, 128. 
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Recent Regulations 
Under Provincial Legislation 


Ontario has issued a new general regulation and nine special 
regulations under the Employment Standards Act, 1968. Both the: 
Act and the regulations became effective January He, 
regulations were published in the Ontario Gazette of November 2: 


Quebec has revised the Order in Council establishing regulations, 
on labour standards to be observed in Quebec Government con- 
struction contracts and subcontracts. The Regulations provide for 
the making of labour standards schedules and for their enforcement. 


The Employment Standards Act, On- 
tario’s new labour code, combines in one 
Act standards of hours of work, overtime 
pay, minimum wages, equal pay for equal 
work, and vacations with pay, together 
with requirements regarding homework 
and pay statements, a wage collection 
procedure, and provisions governing ad- 
ministration and enforcement. 

The main changes that the Act puts 
into effect for Ontario workers are: 

1. time and one half the regular rate 
must be paid for overtime beyond 48 
hours in a week; 

2. time and one half the regular rate 
must be paid for work performed on 
seven specified holidays; 

3. provisions requiring equal pay for 
men and women performing the same 
work are to be enforced by departmental 
inspectors; 

4. the Department of Labour is em- 
powered to collect unpaid wages, over- 
time pay and vacation pay for employees, 
up to a maximum of $1,000 per claim. 

The general regulation (O. Reg. 366/68) 
establishes a minimum wage of $1.30 an 
hour, the highest general minimum in 
Canada. It also lists the classes of em- 
ployees excluded from the hours of work 
and overtime provisions of the Act, as 
well as groups excluded from the Act as 
a whole, and reissues the rules con- 
cerning vacation stamp books for the 
construction industry. The nine special 
regulations permit exemptions from the 
Overtime pay requirements for certain 
industries because of the nature of these 
undertakings. In six of these industries, 
time and one half the regular rate must 
be paid after standard weekly hours of 
50, 55 or 60 as the case may be. 


Exclusions from Act 


The general regulation lists a number 
of categories of persons to whom the 
Act — except for its equal pay, wage pro- 
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tection and enforcement provisions — 
does not apply, with the result that these: 
categories have no minimum wage, over- 
time pay or annual vacation protection, 

and are not subject to any regulation of 
working hours. These classes are: persons’ 
engaged in commercial fishing and farm-' 
ing; domestic servants; commission sales-. 
men; secondary school students perform-) 
ing work without pay for not more than 
20 school days in the school year under a’ 
work experience program approved by 
the Department of Education; and pro- 
fessional employees and students of pro-. 
fessions — architects, chiropodists, dent-' 
ists, lawyers, doctors, optometrists, phar-. 
macists, engineers, psychologists, public 
accountants, surveyors, veterinarians, 
drugless practitioners, embalmers, funeral 
directors and teachers. Most of these 
categories were excluded under some or 
all of the previous minimum wage, hours. 
of work and vacation with pay Acts and 
regulations. | 


] 
Coverage of Certain Occupations 
Although the Act does not apply to 
general farming, minimum wage and 
vacation with pay protection has been’ 
extended to persons in certain farming or. 
related occupations. These are persons. 
engaged in: the boarding or breeding of 
animals; raising of fur-bearing animals; 
veterinary services; livestock registration; 
egg grading; flax processing; greenhouse. 
and nursery operations; landscape garden- 
ing; mushroom growing; the growing of 
flowers for the retail or wholesale trade; 
silviculture, tree trimming and surgery; 
the growing, transporting and laying of 
sod; and the commercial dusting or 
spraying of hedges, lawns and _ trees, 
except orchards. Persons engaged in any 
of these occupations, however, are ex- 
empted from the hours of work and 
overtime pay provisions of the Act. | 
As previously, minimum wage pro- 

} 
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isions do not apply to employees of 
mall telephone companies serving fewer 
han 300 subscribers; to students em- 
loyed in a recreational program operated 
sy a school board, municipality, muni- 
ipal agency or charitable organization, 
nacamp for children or as a supervisor 
r counsellor of children under 18; or to 
uperintendents, janitors or caretakers 
f residential buildings who live in the 
uilding. Registered apprentices are also 
xcluded. 

The general minimum wage has been 
ncreased from $1 an hour to $1.30, and 
earners’ rates payable during the first 
our months of employment have been 
ncreased from 90 cents an hour to 
($1.20. Lower rates no longer apply to 
seasonal workers in the fruit and vege- 
ib processing industry. Rates for a 

rson under 18 employed as a messenger, 
delivery boy, news vendor, pin setter, shoe 

hine boy, golf caddie, in a golf pro shop, 

‘in a municipal public library, or in an 
iisement or refreshment booth at a fair 
or exhibition held by an agricultural 
‘association or society were increased from 
60 cents an hour to 90 cents. 
_ Rates for students working not more 
than 28 hours a week, or employed from 
|May 15 to September 15, or during 
Easter or Christmas vacations have been 
increased from 80 cents an hour to $1. A 
student employed from May 15 to 
‘September 15 for more than 28 hours a 
‘week must be paid 90 cents an hour 
‘instead of 70 cents during the first month 
of employment. Ambulance drivers and 
drivers’ helpers must be paid at least 
$62.40 a week, or $1.30 an hour if they 
work less than 48 hours a week. Taxi 
drivers are to receive either $1.15 an hour 
from January 1 and $1.30 from October 
1, 1969, or 35 per cent of the proceeds, 
whichever is greater. The previous mini- 
‘mum rate for taxi drivers was 75 cents 
-an hour. Their wages are to be calcu- 
lated and paid weekly. 

The minimum wage in the construction 
istry was raised from $1.25 an hour 
91.55. 

Persons in the hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry are to receive $1.15 an hour as of 
January 1, and $1.30 as of October 1. The 
previous rate was $1 an hour. Learners 
may be paid $1 an hour as of January 1, 
and $1.15 as of October 1, for their first 
month of employment, insread of 90 
cents an hour as formerly. The hotel and 
restaurant industry embraces all estab- 
lishments that furnish accommodation, 
lodging, meals or beverages and includes 
hotels, motels, motor hotels, tourist 
homes, camps, cabins, cottages and inns, 
catering establishments, and all other 
businesses of a similar nature. 

The maximum deduction that may be 
made from the minimum wage for room 
and meals is $17 a week, instead of $15. 
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The maximum deduction for room is 
$5 a week, and for meals, 60 cents each 
instead of 50 cents, up to a total of $12 
a week. No deductions may be made 
unless the room is actually occupied or 
the meals eaten. No deductions may be 
made for the purchase, use, laundering or 
cleaning of uniforms and similar apparel. 

No more than one fifth of the total 
number of employees of an employer may 
be learners. Where the total is less than 
five, only one employee may be a learner. 
Students employed from May 15 to 
September 15 who work more than 28 
hours a week are not classed as learners. 
As previously, the following persons may 
not be paid as learners: a holder of a 
certificate of qualification under the 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fication Act, 1964, or any predecessor of 
this Act; an office worker who has a 
secondary school graduation diploma 
from a commercial course or who has 
completed a business and office practice 
course at an approved trade school; a 
person employed less than 28 hours a 
week; and a homeworker. 

An employee is deemed to be working 
while required to remain at the place of 
employment. Where an employee is 
required to report to work and works 
less than three hours in a day, he is to be 
paid for at least three hours. Students are 
exempted from the call-in pay requirement. 


Hours of Work and Overtime Pay 


As under the earlier Act, maximum 
working hours of eight in a day and 48 in 
a week are established, with provision for 
overtime permits. Subject to the excep- 
tions set out in the regulations, time and 
one-half the regular rate must be paid for 
work done, under permit, beyond 48 
hours in a week. 

The limitations on hours do not apply 
to managerial and supervisory personnel 
and these employees are not entitled to 
overtime pay, including premium pay for 
time worked on a holiday. Also exempted 
from any limits on hours and from the 
requirement to be paid overtime, including 
premium pay for work done on a holiday, 
are: employees of small telephone com- 
panies serving fewer than 300 subscribers; 
hunting and fishing guides; persons per- 
forming homework; and superintendents, 
janitors or caretakers of residential build- 
ings who reside in the building. 

The entire construction industry is ex- 
empted from hours regulation. Two 
sectors of the industry —- sewer and 
watermain construction and road build- 
ing — are subject to special overtime 
exemption orders (see below). In other 
sectors of the industry, time and one 
half the regular. rate is payable after 48 
hours. As before, municipal firemen and 
policemen are excluded from hours of 
work provisions, but are entitled to over- 


time pay after 48 hours in a week. Taxi 
drivers and ambulance drivers, previously 
excluded from hours of work limits, have 
been given special overtime exemptions, 
as noted below. 

The overtime provisions, including the 
provision for premium pay for work on a 
holiday, do not apply to a student em- 
ployed as a supervisor or counsellor of 
children under 18, at a camp for children, 
or in a recreational program operated by 
a school board, municipality, municipal 
agency or a charitable organization. 

Averaging of hours for computation of 
overtime is permitted. The sections of the 
Act limiting hours of work to eight in a 
day and 48 in a week, and requiring over- 
time pay after 48 hours in a week, do not 
apply to employees whose hours are being 
averaged over an extended period under 
a plan approved by the Director of Em- 
ployment Standards, and who are being 
paid at the overtime rate for hours worked 
in excess of an average of 48 as determined 
under the averaging plan. 

There are two situations in which em- 
ployees are not entitled to the overtime 
rate for holiday work. Overtime pay for 
work on the seven specified holidays does 
not have to be paid to an employee who 
has not earned wages for at least 12 of the 
30 calendar days preceding the holiday, 
or to an employee who, in the opinion of 
the Director, is guaranteed more favour- 
able benefits in respect of work performed 
on a holiday under an agreement or 
arrangement with his employer. 


Special Overtime Exemptions 


The nine special regulations dealt with: 
the taxi and ambulance service industries; 
three other transportation industries — 
highway transport, interurban and muni- 
cipal transport and the local cartage 
industry; road building and sewer and 
watermain construction; and two indus- 
tries in which seasonal help is employed — 
the hotel, motel, tourist resort, restaurant 
and tavern industry, and fruit and vege- 
table processing. In all these except the 
taxi and ambulance service industries, 
extended hours up to a specified weekly 
maximum are permitted before the over- 
time rate applies. 

The taxi industry (O. Reg. 373/68) and 
ambulance drivers and drivers’ helpers 
(O. Reg. 371/68) are now completely ex- 
cluded from the overtime pay provisions, 
including overtime pay for work done on 
a holiday. In addition, where ambulance 
drivers and drivers’ helpers work at least 
48 hours a week and are being paid not 
less than $62.40 a week, records of hours 
worked do not have to be kept. 

In the highway transport industry (O. 
Reg. 372/68), overtime pay of one and 
one half times the regular rate must be 
paid after 60 hours in a week. A similar 
requirement regarding overtime pay for 
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highway truck drivers was established by 
regulations made under the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code. In computing 
total hours for overtime purposes, only 
hours during which the employee is 
directly responsible for the vehicle are to 
be included, but not stand-by and other 
non-driving hours. 

In the inter-urban and municipal trans- 
portation industry (O. Reg. 369/68), bus 
drivers and operators of other vehicles in 
regular inter-urban or municipal trans- 
portation, including charter services but 
excluding school buses, must be paid 
overtime after 48 hours. In computing the 
total hours worked for overtime purposes, 
however, only those hours during which 
an employee is directly responsible for 
equipment and material, including time 
spent driving or operating the vehicle and 
loading and unloading passengers are to 
be included, but not time spent on stand- 
by or other non-operating hours. In the 
local cartage industry — local carriage of 
goods for hire by truck (O. Reg. 375/68), 
drivers and drivers’ helpers must be paid 
overtime after 55 hours in a week. 

The road building industry (O. Reg. 
370/68) is divided into two categories. 
Class A employees, who work in the con- 
struction of roads, streets, highways and 
parking lots, must be paid overtime after 
55 hours in a week. Where the total hours 
worked exceed 55 in a week, the excess 
is to be added to the hours worked the 
previous week, if these did not exceed 55. 
In effect, overtime is to be paid for hours 
worked in excess of 110 in the two-week 
period. Class B employees, who work on 
the construction of bridges, tunnels or 
retaining walls, including foundations, 
equipment, appurtances and all other 
work incidental to these, are to be paid 
overtime after 50 hours in a week. Over- 
time is to be averaged over two weeks 
and 100 hours, as for Class A employees. 
In the sewer and watermain construction 
industry (O. Reg. 368/68), overtime is to 
be paid after 50 hours in a week. 

In the hotel, motel, tourist resort, 
restaurant and tavern industry (O. Reg. 
367/68), seasonal employees who do not 
work more than 16 weeks in a year, and 
who are provided with room and board, 
must be paid time and one half their 
regular rate after 55 hours in a week. 
These employees are not entitled to over- 
time pay for work done on any of the 
specified holidays. In the fruit and vege- 
table processing industry (O. Reg. 374/68) 
seasonal employees who do not work 
more than 16 weeks in a year are per- 
mitted to work up to 60 hours in a week, 
after which the overtime rate must be 
paid. 


Vacations with Pay 


The regulation provides that pay in lieu 
of a vacation payable on termination of 
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employment is to be paid on termination 
of employment or on the employer’s next 
regular pay day. 

Provisions for vacation stamp books 
for construction workers were reissued 
without charge. The regulation states that 
the employer may affix stamps equivalent 
in value to 2 or 4 per cent of the worker’s 
earnings, as the case may be, or may pay 
the employee his vacation pay in cash. 
Stamps are exchanged for their cash 
value at a savings bank after June 30 in 
each year. The Department of Labour 
has announced that the stamp book 
system will be phased out between 
January 1, 1970, and June 30, 1970. After 
June 30, 1970, stamp books may be re- 
deemed at the office of the Director of 
Employment Standards. 


QUEBEC 


The regulations on labour standards 
apply to any contractor or subcontractor 
who carries out, on behalf of a govern- 
ment department or a commission or 
corporation under the control of a 
government department, any type of con- 
struction or engineering project, including 
the construction of bridges, dams, tunnels 
and viaducts, as well as road work and 
drainage operations. “‘Construction”’ in- 
cludes repairs and demolition. 

The previous regulations, which dated 
from 1929 and were revised in 1932 and 
1944, made no reference to the Collective 
Agreement Decrees Act and the Minimum 
Wage Act. The Fair Wages Schedule made 
under this Order in Council in 1967 will 
remain in effect. The current schedule 
covers all building construction work 
carried out under contract on behalf of 
the Quebec Government, unless a decree 
under the Collective Agreement Decrees 
Act and covering the building trades is in 
force. In such an instance, the decree is 
applicable just as if it formed part of the 
schedule. 

The Minister of Labour is to establish 
labour standards schedules from time to 
time. He is to take into account the con- 
struction industry decrees in force in the 
various regions of the province, and he 
may order that the standards laid down 
in the decrees be considered as a part of 
the schedule. Where there are no decrees, 
or where certain trades are not covered, 
the Minister may establish standards after 
holding an inquiry and after taking into 
account the economic regions of the 
province. 

The Minister may also establish rates 
for owner-drivers of trucks. Drivers of 
trucks belonging to someone else are to 
be paid at the rate established for truck 
drivers. A schedule lists wage rates, the 


method of remuneration, hours of work, 
overtime, vacation with pay and general 
holidays. 

The Fair Wages Officer and his staff, 
who are responsible for the enforcement : 
of the Fair Wages Schedule, were trans- 
ferred from the Department of Labour to 
the Minimum Wage Commission. The 
Commission is now responsible for mak- 
ing certain that labour standards are 
observed, and its inspectors will be used > 
for this purpose. Additional enforcement 
will come from the parity committees that 
administer the decrees. These must certify | 
to the Commission that the contractor or 
subcontractor has complied with the pro- 
visions of the decree. 

Final payment or reimbursement of | | 
deposited guarantees may not be made — 
until the Commission has issued a certi- — 
ficate stating that labour standards have | 
been observed. Where a contractor has | 
failed to pay the wages listed in the 
schedule, the contracting department must, | 
on the Commission’s recommendation, — 
pay the amount owing, and deduct the. 
amount from any sum owing to the 
contractor. 

Other provisions of the Order in- 
Council make the contractor and his sub- | 
contractors jointly responsible for paying | 
the wages established by the schedule. 
Stipulating wages lower than those estab- | 
lished in the schedule is forbidden. In> 
order to ensure compliance, the Minimum 
Wage Commission requires that the con-. 
tractor submit to it a formal statement | 
certifying that the labour standards in the | 
schedule have been observed. The Mini- 
mum Wage Commission may grant a 
permit extending the workweek up to 60. 
hours for road work and _ drainage 
operations. 

The Order in Council, No. 1399, was 
gazetted June 22, 1968 and went into 
effect on June 1, 1968. The Order in 
Council and a copy of the schedule is to 
be appended to and form part of every 
contract and subcontract. 
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HAS YOUR ADDRESS 
CHANGED2 


We want you to receive your 
Lasour GAzeTTe without delay. 
Send your new address togeth- 
er with your old address label 
to the Circulation Manager, 
Lasour Gazette, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 
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nemployment Insurance Report for September 
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Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on September 30, 1968 numbered 
247,000. This was 23,000 or 9 per cent 
fewer than the 270,000 persons on claim 
at the end of August. Although 60 per 
cent of the claimants were men, they 
accounted for three quarters of the 
monthly decrease. The number of male 
claimants was reduced by 11 per cent, 
females by 6 per cent. 

In comparison with the number of 
claimants at end of September 1967, which 
was 211,000, there was an increase of 
36,000 or 17 per cent, and one half of 
these were males. Forty per cent of the 
claimants came on claim during the 
month. One seventh or 14 per cent of the 
claimants had been on claim more than 
26 weeks. 

A total of 91,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada during September. The volume 
was slightly higher than last month, and 
more than 10 per cent greater than the 
83,000 filed during September 1967. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 199,000. Bene- 
fit payments totalled $20.8 million, the 
average weekly payment being $26.09. 
Comparable figures for August were 
195,000, $26.2 million and $25.81; for 
September 1967 they were 160,000, 
$15.8 million and $24.62. 

With the exception of Newfoundland, 
all provinces shared in the decrease in the 


number of claimants since August 30. 
Quebec and Ontario accounted for the 
bulk of the decrease, but Manitoba and 
British Columbia also registered sub- 
stantial declines. 


Increases in the number of claimants 
occurred in all provinces from the number 
on September 29, 1967. A proportion- 
ately large, but numerically small, change 
was reported in Prince Edward Island. 
The largest increases occurred in Quebec 
and Ontario, followed by British Colum- 
bia and Alberta. 


Substantial increases over the total of a 
month ago in the number of claims filed 
in Quebec and British Columbia offset a 
large drop in the number of initial claims 
filed in Ontario. Although the other 
provinces all reported a heavier claim load, 
the numbers involved were small. In 1967, 
claims filed in September were fewer than 
in August in most of the provinces. 


Compared with September 1967, the 
claim load this year was greater in all 
provinces. With the exception of Quebec 
and Alberta, the numbers involved were 
not large. 


A claimant's unemployment register is placed in the 
active file at the local office as soon as the claim is 
made. As a result, the count of claimants at any given 
time inevitably includes some whose claims are in pro- 
cess. ‘‘Claimants” should not be interpreted either as 
“total number of beneficiaries” or “total registered 
clients.” 


Summary Table 


oS 


Cumulative Data 


1968 
12 months 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Jan, to ending 
Activity 1968 1968 1967 Sept. Sept. 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at month end —- 5,223 4,732 _ 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
Trtalecieds, vied «meee ee 91 89 837 1,363 1 1,942¢ 
Enttiol 2... Wh J). Fis Raa ek 62 62 56+ 10117 1,436T 
Ranowealie studi cov kW eres 29 27 267 3537 5077 
Claimants currently reporting to 
Fees ite er eer 247 270 211 442* 421* 
Beneficiaries (weekly average). ..... 199 195 160 353* 312° 
Weeks compensated........---++>> 796 1,015 641 13,906 16,333 
Benefit paid.........-..s0eeeeeee> $20,761 $26,202 $15,772 $365,863 $427,823 
$ 26.09 $ 25.81 $24.62 $ 26.31 $ 26.19 


Average weekly benefit 


Oe 


*Monthly average. 


+Discrepancies between totals and subtotals is due to rounding. 
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Railway Arbitration 


Cases 120 to 129 


Ten disputes were dealt with by the 
Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration at 
hearings in Montreal on October 8 and 9, 
1968. The cases included two disqualifica- 
tions from promotion, two cases of drink- 
ing on the job, the case of the slow-moving 
train, the case of the missing teapot, the 
case of the “improper advances’? made to 
a lady passenger, and the case of the 
“‘rude’’ bartender. 

The arbitrator disallowed the claims in 
seven cases. Summaries of the ten cases, 
Nos. 120 through 129 follow. 


CASE NO. 120 


Dispute between the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
over demerits assessed to a conductor 
who delayed a train for one hour and 
five minutes in order to procure an 
earthenware teapot when a metal tea- 
pot was already on the train. 
A conductor, a man with 20 years senior- 
ity, showed up at the terminal to take a 
train out. Arriving at the caboose to check 
his supplies, he found among them a metal 
teapot. This annoyed him, because he 
knew full well that the company was 
obliged to supply an earthenware teapot. 
He discovered also that no dish mop had 
been supplied, but the absence of an 
earthenware teapot disturbed him most. 
The conductor immediately reported 
the missing teapot, and then waited for 
another to be delivered to the train be- 
cause the collective agreement specified 
that the caboose be equipped with ‘‘one 
earthenware teapot.”’ The terminal super- 
visor eventually found such a teapot from 
‘“‘a private source,” and the train finally 
got under way, one hour and five minutes 


Lt? 


late. The conductor was charged with the 
delay and assessed 10 demerit points. 

The arbitrator observed that the train 
was late, although it had been equipped 
with the proper supplies. He admitted 
having “nagging doubts . . . about the 
dish mop.”’ He thought that the case did 
raise one question, however—namely, 
how should an employee behave in the 
face of violation of a collective agreement 
by the employer ? The agreement stipulated 
that outgoing trainmen ‘“‘will not be re- 
quired to leave terminals without essential 
supplies or equipment.” 

The arbitrator agreed that the conduc- 
tor should have reported the incident, but 
he emphasized that the conductor’s main 
obligation was to get the train out on time 
—especially when, as the conductor ad- 
mitted, the only reason for his refusal to 
move the train was the absence of an 
earthenware teapot in the caboose. 

The arbitrator finally decided that he 
couldn’t find any reason to call an earthen- 
ware teapot an “‘essential supply,’ so he 
dismissed the grievance. 


CASE NO. 121 


Dispute between the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
Over assignment of work to a crew 
outside its own base subdivision. 
A conductor and his crew were assigned 
pool freight service between two points. 
On the day in question, they were en route 
between the points when the company 
needed to move emergency equipment to 
an area of impassable track. At the same 
time, another conductor and crew engaged 
in assigned switcher service were en route 
to the same destination as the first crew, 


and they arrived 40 minutes before ther 

This crew had suitable emergency equiy) 
ment, and because they arrived first, the 
were instructed to switch the equipmey 
out of their train and take it to the area «' 
impassable track. The collective agreemey) 
states that, if an assigned crew is used ir) 
stead of an available unassigned crew, tt 
unassigned crew will be compensated fc 
the total mileage covered by the assigne) 
crew making the trip. This is the article o 
which the union made its claim on beha) 
of the grievors. 

The arbitrator said it was true that tt 
grievors were unassigned, but they wer 
not available at the time the equipmer 
arrived and was ready to be switched, nc 
was an assigned crew used for the worl 
He observed that, although the two crew 
were not in the same subdivision, th 
grievors were just not the first to artiv 
that day. But the grievors did arrive befor 
the second crew left with the emergenc 
equipment. “‘It might be said that they ha 
met en route, and that the crews shoul 
have been changed off,’? the arbitrate 
said. 

By the time of their arrival, the grievor 
had been on duty for eight hours and 3) 
minutes, whereas the other crew had bee 
on duty for only three hours and 40 mir 
utes. The arbitrator concluded that ther 
‘“‘was every good reason to assign the wor 
in question” to the second crew. Th 
greivance was dismissed and the compan 
was advised that they didn’t need to pa 
the grievors for the mileage. 


| 
| 
| 


CASE NO. 122 | 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific | 
Railway Company (MerchandiseServ- » 
ices) and the Brotherhood of Railway, 
Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees over a claim by an employee | 
for overtime pay for time spent taking | 

a driving test for the company. 

A bulletin was posted advertising th 
position of warehouseman-driver. A ware 
houseman applied for the position, bu 
was not accepted because the compan, 
said he was not qualified. The brotherhoo 
asked that a driving test be arranged, an 
one was scheduled to take place after th 
warehouseman’s regular shift. The broth 
erhood claimed that, in accordance wit 
the collective agreement, payment shoul 
be made by the company for time sper 
training and undertaking tests. 

On the day of his test, the warchom 
man worked the midnight-to-8:30 a.1 
shift, after which he was instructed to re 
port to the chief dispatcher, who told hir 
to go with a warehouseman-driver for 
test drive. The warehouseman had to wa 
until 10 a.m. to drive the truck, and h 
made several calls while the warehousé 
man-driver observed his handling teck 
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ue. In all, the test consumed five hours 
the warehouseman’s time. 
The arbitrator pointed out that nothing 
the collective agreement states that the 
mpany must administer a test. The test 
given in the course of the grievor’s em- 
yment, the arbitrator said. “‘The test 
ich the company agreed to administer 
he very test on which it relies in denying 
grievor’s claim to the job he sought.”’ 
arbitrator therefore agreed with the 
otherhood that the warehouseman was 
titled to be paid for the five hours. 


CASE NO. 123 


This case is between the same parties 
as Case No. 122 over the same grievor 
after he was judged not qualified for 
the position after his driving test. 


e brotherhood contended that, because 
other applicant, junior in service to the 
ievor, was awarded the position of 
houseman-driver, the collective agree- 
nt was violated. But the company 
untered that the grievor did not have 
ae ability to fill the position after 
e results of his driving test. 
The collective agreement states that pro- 
tions will be based on “‘ability, merit 
d seniority; ability and merit being suf- 
ient, seniority shall prevail.’’ But the 
bitrator reiterated the company’s posi- 
n that the grievor was judged not to 
ye the ability. The only basis for rejec- 
n was lack of ability, and the company 
ve the grievor an opportunity to prove 
ability by arranging a driving test. The 
icle of the agreement also states that 
he officer of the company in charge shall 
» the judge.”’ 
The arbitrator agreed that the company 
entitled to set proper requirements for 
e work to be performed, and he said that 
company met the grievance by show- 
that the grievor did not pass his test. 
€ grievance was dismissed. 


CASE NO. 124 


Dispute between Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers over a claim that the 
company disqualified an employee for 
the position of accounting clerk. 


€ company advertised the position of 
unting clerk, 18 applications were 
ived, and the position was awarded to 
sixth senior applicant. Four of the five 
nior applicants submitted appeals that 
re declined on the basis that they lacked 
necessary qualifications. One of the 
plicants subsequently submitted a griev- 
ace, 

The bulletin announcing the position 
ked that the successful applicant have 
ood knowledge of engineering or equip- 
nt accounting procedures,” and the 
bitrator agreed that the qualifications of 
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the grievor were the only issue. A test had 
been given to each of the applicants, and 
the successful candidate did much better 
than the others, while the grievor received 
a very low mark. If the test did not accu- 
rately reflect the qualifications of the 
grievor, reasoned the arbitrator, then his 
experience would have to be considered. 
The arbitrator found that whereas the suc- 
cessful applicant had had experience with 
engineering or equipment accounting pro- 
cedures, the grievor had had none. 

The arbitrator declared that he could 
not accept the brotherhood’s contention 
that the holding of a job in one salary 
group is itself a qualification for a job in 
the next higher group. The grievor had 
failed to show that he had the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the work, and his 
grievance was dismissed. 


CASE NO. 125 


Dispute between Canadian National 

Railways and the Canadian Brother- 

hood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 

eral Workers over the six-month sus- 
pension of a porter for allegedly 
making improper advances to a lady 
passenger. 
A porter had been assigned to a sleeping 
car in which a young lady passenger occu- 
pied a lower berth. The lady arrived at her 
destination, and the following day, com- 
plained to the station agent that the porter 
had made ‘‘an improper suggestion to 
her.’’ She asked for assurance that the 
same porter would not be on duty on her 
return trip as she would be travelling on 
the same car. The company gave the por- 
ter a six-month suspension and the broth- 
erhood protested. 

The grievor did not deny that he spoke 
to the passenger at the time and place in 
question, but his statement of the words he 
used on that occasion was quite different 
from the lady’s statement. In the early part 
of the evening in question, the lady was 
seen in a bedroom in the same sleeping car 
with a man and his 15-year-old brother. 
Later, the lady and man went to the lounge 
car where they spent some time. As the 
arbitrator stated it, ‘““‘There is no direct 
evidence of any drinking, although the in- 
ference is an easy one.” 

After midnight, the two left the lounge 
car. In her statement, the lady said that the 
man accompanied her to her car, where 
she went to the washroom and he to his 
bedroom. The porter stated that he saw 
the lady coming from the bedroom and 
that ‘“‘her hair was disarranged, her blouse 
was partly out of her skirt and it appeared 
to me that she had been drinking, because 
she was unsteady on her feet.” 

The lady maintained that, after she left 
the washroom and headed toward her 
berth, the porter followed her down the 
aisle and asked, ‘‘Would you like me to 
sleep with you?” followed by, “I just 


thought you might like me to keep you 
company.”’ She insisted that she had ex- 
cused herself at this point and returned to 
the washroom. The porter’s explanation 
was that he spoke to the lady just after she 
left the man’s bedroom and asked, ‘‘Are 
you ready for your bed now, madam ?”’ He 
then wished her good-night and walked to 
the section end of the car. Looking back, 
he saw her going toward the bedrooms. 


The lady’s version of the story at this 
point is that she returned to her friend’s 
bedroom to tell him of the encounter she 
had had with the porter. It was at her 
friend’s suggestion, she said, that she 
traded places with him for the night—that 
is, she spent the night in the bedroom, and 
one man, said to be the older of the two, 
spent the night in her berth. The men left 
the train before the lady reached her desti- 
nation, and she later returned to her berth. 


The arbitrator noted that “It was only 
some time after the arrival of the young 
lady at [her destination] that she made any 
complaint of the incident,’ and he sug- 
gested that the lady could have made her 
accusation against the porter to provide an 
explanation for what might be thought to 
be ‘Sher own unseemly conduct.” It would 
be wrong, he said, to accept the lady’s ver- 
sion as accurate in the circumstances de- 
scribed where ‘“‘innocent words may so 
easily be misinterpreted.”’ Unable to con- 
clude from the evidence that the grievor 
did make ‘‘an improper suggestion,” he 
allowed the greivance and ordered the six- 
month suspension revoked. 


CASE NO. 126 


Dispute between the Algoma Central 
Railway and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen over the dismissal of 
an employee for his alleged use of *‘in- 
toxicants while subject to duty.” 


A brakeman was called to go on duty at 
7 p.m., but when he reported, he was told 
by the assistant yard superintendent that 
he was being held from service and charged 
with violation of Rule ““G”’ of the Uniform 
Code of Operating Rules. The rule states 
that ‘‘The use of intoxicants or narcotics 
by employees subject to duty, or their pos- 
session or use while on duty is prohibited.” 
Previous to being called for work, the 
brakeman had spent several hours in a 
beverage room, and he was seen walking 
unsteadily along the station platform. 


The arbitrator concluded from the evi- 
dence that there had been no smell of al- 
cohol on the brakeman’s breath, but there 
was no doubt that his fellow employees 
considered him unfit for duty. Although he 
had 19 years seniority, he had been dis- 
charged in 1952 for a violation of the same 
rule. Later he was rehired. Shortly before 
this latest violation, he was convicted on a 
charge of impaired driving. The arbitrator 
said that, considering the evidence and the 
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balance of probabilities, he found the 
grievor guilty. He accordingly dismissed 
the grievance and concurred in the brake- 
man’s dismissal. 


CASE NO. 127 


Ex parte dispute between the Algoma 

Central Railway and the Brotherhood 

of Railroad Trainmen over assess- 

ment of demerit marks against a 

conductor for the slow movement of 

a yard engine. 

The yard crew was watched in the per- 
formance of its work by a group of senior 
company Officials including the Chairman 
of the Board. It appeared that the yard 
engine and the five cars it was pulling 
moved from Mile 4 to Mile 2 at an average 
speed of about 5.5 miles per hour. The 
movement was timed by the company’s 
officers at 22 minutes for the two miles. 

The conductor was asked to explain the 
slow movement, and he replied, in writing, 
that the time was 15 minutes, or 10 miles 
per hour, and he added that 10 miles per 
hour was the fastest safe speed for that 
operation. But he and the engineer were 
each assessed 10 demerit marks. 

The arbitrator said that the union’s case 
relied on an article of the collective agree- 
ment that states, ‘““No employee will be 
disciplined or dismissed until the charges 
against him have been investigated; the 
investigation to be presided over by the 
man’s superior officers.”’ It was quite clear, 
the arbitrator observed, that this article 
contemplated. a formal hearing that did 
not take place in this case. 

The evidence, he said, consisted of no 
more than a charge and a denial. “‘I cannot 
make any assumptions of credibility as be- 
tween the parties, whatever the rank, high 
or low, of the persons involved.’ The 
arbitrator said that the omission of an in- 
vestigation as laid out in the collective 
agreement “‘clearly prejudiced” the griev- 
or’s position, and he added that discipline 
was not imposed in accordance with the 
provisions of the agreement. It therefore 
allowed the grievance and removed the 10 
demerit marks from the grievor’s record. 


CASE NO. 128 


Dispute between the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over dismissal of a yard foreman for 
violation of a rule concerning the use 
of intoxicants. 
An engineman and two yard helpers, who 
had been assigned to a yard job, objected 
to starting work under the direction of a 
yard foreman. They claimed that when he 
reported for duty, he was too drunk to 
work. The general roadmaster came to the 
yard office to see the foreman, and he con- 
cluded that the man had been drinking. On 
instructions from the assistant superintend- 
ent, he asked the foreman to go to the hos- 
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pital for a blood test, but the foreman 
refused. 

The company held the foreman out of 
service until it had conducted a hearing of 
the case, at which time it established that 
the foreman had violated the rule. He was 
dismissed, and the brotherhood entered a 
grievance on his behalf. 

The arbitrator noted in the evidence that 
the entire crew had refused to work with 
the foreman because of his ‘“‘condition,”’ 
and he found this both unusual and sig- 
nificant. The foreman’s story was that he 
had taken two nerve pills and four A.S.A. 
tablets and had not eaten all day, but the 
arbitrator decided that his denial that he 
had been drinking was “‘too improbable to 
be accepted.”’ The grievance was therefore 
dismissed. 


CASE NO. 129 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 

tional Railways (Hotel Department) 

and the Canadian Brotherhood of 

Railway, Transport and General 

Workers over the suspension of a 

hotel bartender for allegedly insulting 

a customer. 

A bartender at a lounge was told by the 
hotel’s assistant manager that a complaint 
had been made by four guests, who 
claimed that the bartender had insulted 
them as they paid their cheque by com- 
menting, ““The last of the big spenders.”’ 
The bartender was asked to leave the 
lounge, and told to report the following 
Monday morning to the assistant man- 
ager, personnel. He was suspended for two 
weeks. 

Presenting its case, the brotherhood did 
not deny that the bartender had uttered 
the words in question, but it did take issue 
with the penalty imposed. The bartender 
was an employee of 21 years’ seniority, and 
on the day in question, he was engaged in 
conversation with two waitresses concern- 
ing “‘Big Spenders,’”’ a record album of 
songs by Peggy Lee. The waitress who had 
bought the record forgot the correct title, 
and the others were suggesting various 
possibilities. As the conversation con- 
tinued, the bartender went to collect pay- 
ment from some customers whom he had 
not served. They had left no tip. When he 
returned from the table, he suggested that 
the title of the album was “‘the last of the 
big spenders.’’ Although the remark was 
made about 20 feet from the customers, 
they overhead and took offence. 

The arbitrator remarked that it would 
be difficult to believe that the grievor was 
not prompted to make his remark by the 
absence of a tip. Rudeness to customers, 
he continued, whether deliberate or care- 
less, is a most serious offence in service 
occupations. Consequently, he dismissed 
the grievance, saying that the penalty did 
not go beyond the reasonable discipline 
the situation called for. 


manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: | 
No. of Aggregate. 

Department Contracts Amount | 
Defence Production 82 $240,247.00 
Post Office 5 435,320.00 
R.C.M.P. 1 5,880.06 


Wage Schedules | 
Prepared 
In October | 


During October, the Department o 
Labour prepared 302 wage schedules fo 
inclusion in contracts proposed to b 
undertaken by departments of the federa 
Government and its Crown corporation’ 
in various areas of Canada for works o 
construction, remodelling, repair or de 
molition, and certain services. 

In the same period, 219 contracts i 
these categories were awarded. In ad 
dition, 224 contracts containing the Gen 
eral Fair Wages Clause were awarde 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor 
poration and the Departments of Defence 
Production, Fisheries, Post Office, Public 
Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request tc 
trade unions concerned, or to others whc 
have a bona fide interest in the executior 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in October for the 


During October, the sum of $4,015.84 
was collected from 17 contractors for 
wage arrears owing their employees as 4 
result of the failure of the contractors, o1 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employ- 
ment required by the schedule of labour 
conditions forming part of their contract. 
This amount is for distribution to the 
118 workers concerned. 


UIC Extends Coverage 
To Territory Residents 


Canadians in the Yukon Territory and 
the Northwest Territories are now covered 
by unemployment insurance. Under old 
regulations, permanent residents of these 
territories were often not insurable simply 
because they lived there. 

On the other hand, those from the south 
who went to work there were allowed to 
keep their coverage, and northerners who 
had worked in other areas were allowed 
to continue their insurance when they 
returned. Among those now to be covered 
are a number of Eskimos and Indians, 
many of whom hold permanent and highly 
skilled jobs. Residents of the territories 
will be served by UIC area officers if 
Prince George, B.C., and Edmonton, Alla. 
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nder the 


CUB 2771 


_A claimant who had last worked as a 
voodwork labourer applied for benefit 
om the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
ission in order to finance his way 
ough a drafting course at the Van- 
ouver Vocational Institute. The Canada 
Aanpower Centre had not directed the 
aimant to take the course, nor had he 
pplied for a training allowance. The 
aimant would pay $15 a month in 
lition fees to attend the course from 
30 a.m. to 4 p.m. weekdays for 11 
ionths. Consequently, if an opportunity 
or full-time employment became avail- 
ble, he would not be prepared to accept 


The claimant was disqualified by the 
yeal insurance officer from receiving 
enefit for six weeks initially, then in- 
efinitely, because he had voluntarily quit 
is previous job without just cause within 
ite meaning of the Act. In addition, he 
ad not declared himself to be available 
or work, as required by the Act, and he 
as attending a course of instruction to 
hich the commission had not directed 
im. 
The claimant appealed this decision to 
e board of referees. He pointed out that 
e had not entirely left his last job, and 
as still working there for four hours 
ach Saturday morning for the duration 
his course. He was not available for 
ork, but needed financial assistance 
hile he was taking the course. He had 
sked officials at the Canada Manpower 
fentre about receiving a supplement from 
em under the Adult Occupational Train- 
g Act, but was told that he would pro- 
ably have to wait for up to eight months 
efore a position became available. He 
ould not afford to wait that long, so 
hen a vacancy occurred at the vocational 
istitute, he accepted it. He stated that he 
as then dependent upon the Commission 
or financial assistance. 

In their report, the board of referees 
oncurred in the initial six-week disquali- 
ation, but agreed that the claimant had 
roved that he was available for work. 
lhe members of the board were quite 
pressed with the claimant and _ his 
ncerity, the report said. It added that the 
embers considered the extenuating cir- 
mstances present in the case, and 
elieved that the claimant did the right 
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Jecisions of the Umpire 


nemployment Insurance Act 


thing by voluntarily taking advantage of 
the vacancy at the vocational institute. 

The insurance officer appealed this 
decision to the Umpire on the grounds 
that the claimant had not satisfied the 
requirements stipulated in the Act. The 
claimant had voluntarily quit his job, and 
hence his primary concern was to attend 
his course rather than to get another job. 
The officer repeated that the claimant had 
declared in his appeal to the board of 
referees that he was not available for 
work except on Saturdays, when he 
worked for four hours for his previous 
employer. The claimant was not directed 
to attend the course by the Commission, 
and the authority to direct a claimant to 
take such a course is not within the juris- 
diction of the adjudication authorities, in- 
cluding the insurance officer, the board of 
referees and the Umpire. The officer sub- 
mitted that the board had erred in its 
decision, and that the requirement to 
prove availability for employment could 
not be waived under extenuating circum- 
stances. He appealed for reinstatement 
of his decision. 

In a later interview with the local in- 
surance officer, the claimant stated that 
the facts of the situation had not changed 
and that he was still attending the drafting 
course at the vocational institute. 

In his decision, the Umpire stated that 
he was impressed with the claimant, “‘who 
was obviously ambitious to better him- 
self.” He was obliged, however, to apply 
the law as it stood. He pointed out that 
the submission made by the insurance 
officer set out the law, and he agreed with 
his submission. As a consequence, he 
decided to allow the insurance officer’s 
appeal. 


Alberta Labour Official 
John Hannigan, Dies 


John L. Hannigan, a vice-president of 
the Alberta Federation of Labour from 
1959 to 1960, died in September at 70. 
Mr. Hannigan was Secretary of the Cal- 
gary Building and Construction Trades 
Council and Business Manager of Local 
254, Sheet Metal Workers’ Union. He 
had been Business Manager of the local 
since 1956. He had served also as a vice- 
president of the Western Canadian Coun- 
cil of Sheet Metal Workers. 


Employment Review 
For November 


Employment decreased by 30,000 to 
7,677,000 in November, but was 268,000, 
or 3.6 per cent, higher than in the same 
period a year ago. 

The labour force, at 8,015,000, was 
20,000 higher than in October, and was 
317,000, or 4.1 per cent, higher than in 
November 1967. 

Unemployment increased by 50,000 to 
338,000, and was 49,000 higher than in 
November 1967. 


Unemployment in November repre- 
sented 4.2 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 3.8 per cent in November 
1967, and 3.2 per cent in November 1966. 


Employment, at 7,677,000, decreased 
by 30,000 between October and Novem- 
ber. 

Farm employment decreased by 54,000 
during November, following the com- 
pletion of harvesting operations. Non- 
farm employment increased by 24,000. 
The largest gain in non-farm employment 
occurred in trade, 41,000. There were 
smaller gains in manufacturing and public 
administration. Declines were reported 
for transportation, communications and 
other utilities, 26,000; and construction, 
20,000. 

Total employment decreased during 
the month in the Atlantic region, 14,000; 
Quebec, 28,000; and the Prairies, 11,000. 
There was an increase of 19,000 in 
Ontario, mainly due to increased strength 
in manufacturing industries. In British 
Columbia, there was no_ significant 
change. The year-over-year increase in 
employment was shared by all regions 
except the Atlantic. As in previous 
months, the largest increase took place 
in Ontario, 157,000. This was followed by 
the Prairies, 79,000; British Columbia, 
24,000; and Quebec, 19,000. Employment 
in the Atlantic region declined by 11,000. 

Compared to a year ago, farm em- 
ployment decreased by 12,000, and non- 
farm employment increased by 280,000. 
The largest gain in non-farm employment 
was recorded for community, business and 
personal service, 119,000, followed by 
trade, 73,000; manufacturing 44,000; 
public administration, 38,000; and finance, 
insurance and real estate, 17,000. Em- 
ployment in transportation, communica- 


tion and other utilities declined by 
19,000. 
Unemployment increased by 50,000 


between October and November, and was 
49,000 higher than in November 1967. Of 
the 338,000 unemployed in November, 
41 per cent had been unemployed for less 
than a month, 33 per cent for one to 
three months, and 26 per cent for four 
months or more. 
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Publications 


/n the Library 


List No. 239 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the library 
of their organization. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABouR GAZETTE. 


Annual Reports 


1. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOMIC COUNCIL: 
Second Annual Review, the Atlantic Economy: Summary. 
Halifax, 1968. Pp. 17. 


2. ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA. Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year 1967-68. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. Pp. 28. 

English and French, the latter inverted and with special 
title page. 


3. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR PRI- 
CES AND INCOMES. Third General Report, August 1967 to 
July 1968. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. 70. 


4. NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 
Toward Improved Social and Economic Measurement: Forty- 
eighth Annual Report. June 1968. New York, 1968. Pp. 111. 


5. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF CANADA. 
Year Book, 1968. Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 130. 


6. NEWFOUNDLAND. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Year ending 31 December, 1967. St. 
John’s, 1968. Pp. 122. 
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labour productivity in retailing in Great Britain, based on ? 


7. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. 1967 Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Nova Scotia. Halifax, 1968, 
Pp.ol. 


8. ONTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Annual Report, 1967. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 
1968. Pp. 24. 


9. ONTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Statistical Report, 1967. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 
1968. Pp. 98. 


| 


| 

Business | 
10. GEORGE, KENNETH DESMOND. Productivity ir 
Distribution. Cambridge [Eng.], University Press, 1966. Pp. 107 


A study of sales, characteristics of the labour force, an¢ 


1961 Census of Distribution. : 


11. GREENWOOD, FRANK. Managing the Systems 
Analysis Function. New York, American Management As- 
sociation, 1968. Pp. 137. 

Contents: Systems analysis: an overview. Systems analysis 
in practice. The manager of systems analysis. Education 
selection, and training of analysts. Selection and training 0} 
systems analysts: two case studies. Management and motiva: 
tion, by Richard W. French. Day-to-day systems management 
by John C. Froehlich. Top management and systems ie 
Outside help for the systems analysis manager. ; 


12. LONDON, ONT. UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
ONTARIO. SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION! 
Evolving Responsibilities of the Corporate Director: a Mono 
graph arising out of a Seminar at the University. London, Ont. 
c1966. Pp. 128. ) 

Editor: W. J. McDougall. 

Some of the questions considered in this book are these: 
what is the role of a corporate director in a company ? Wha 
are his legal and ethical responsibilities ? How does the directo; 
resolve conflicts of interest, real and potential? How does he 
look after the interests of the shareholders ? The book contain: 
papers, panel discussions, group reports, selected supporting 
material from other sources, and an account of research or 
Canadian boards of directors, carried out at the University 
of Western Ontario School of Business Administration. | 


13. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARI 
Corporate Organization Structures, by Harold Stieglitz anc 
C. David Wilkerson. New York, 1968. Pp. 173. 


14. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARL 
R & D and Small-Company Growth; a Statistical Review an 
Company Case Studies, by Wm. J. J. Smith and Danie 
Creamer. New York, 1968. Pp. 163. 

“This study was undertaken at the request of the Office 0 
Economic and Manpower Studies of the National Science 
Foundation.”’ ) 

This study is based on a study of research and developmen 
practices of 27 small companies in the machinery, chemicals 
and electronic component and instrumentation industries 
mostly in the New York-New Jersey—Connecticut area, bu 
some in the southern Virginia, Boston, and Chicago areas. | 


15. WILENSKY, HAROLD L. Organizational Intelligence 
Knowledge and Policy in Government and Industry. New You 
Basic Books, 1967. Pp. xiv, 226. 

This book examines the ways that knowledge shapes poli 
It shows the importance of intelligence (or information, 0 
knowledge) in the fields of politics, international relations 
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adustry, among others. In this book, “‘intelligence denotes the 
,formation — questions, insights, hypotheses, evidence — 
slevant to policy.” Such matters as the determinants of the 
es of intelligence and the causes of intelligence failure are 
Iso considered. 


ost and Standard of Living 


16. GREAT BRITAIN. COST OF LIVING ADVISORY 
OMMITTEE. Report. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. 36. 

At head of title: Department of Employment and Pro- 
uctivity. 

A. S. Marre, Chairman. 

The matters considered in this report were: “inclusion in 
he retail prices index of a separate price indicator for meals 
yought and consumed outside the home; the housing costs of 
ywner-occupiers; retail price indices for regions; retail prices 
ndices for special social and income groups; changes made 
since 1962 in the methods used in compiling the Index of 
Retail Prices; proposals to increase the number of sub-groups 
or which price indices are published; [and] comments about 
he Retail Prices Index.” 


| 17. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. City 
Worker’s Family Budget; Pricing, Procedures, Specifications, 
and Average Prices, Autumn 1966. Washington GPO, 1968. 
Pp. 113. 

_ “. . . Describes the basic procedures followed in compiling 
price data for use in computing costs of the standard budgets, 
with particular reference to the City Worker’s Family 
Budget .. .” Information is given concerning prices of selected 
food purchases in 39 metropolitan areas, average prices for 
commodities and services other than food and shelter in the 


mployees’ Benefit Plans 


18. SCHAFFER, BEVERLY CLAIRE KANE. Supple- 
mentary Unemployment Benefit Plans: a Case Study and 
Evaluation. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1968. 
iPp. 113. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — Duke University, 1967. 

“This is an authorized facsimile . . . produced by microfilm- 
xerography in 1968...” 

“This study examines the impact of supplementary un- 
employment benefits (SUB) on covered employees and then 
attempts to explain why supplementary unemployment bene- 
fit plans have failed to spread since their establishment in 
1955-56.” Some plans are considered in detail. 


19. WIMBERLY, JACK COOK. Private Industrial Pension 
Plans in the United States: a Comparative Analysis. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1968. Pp. Vik dks 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — Louisiana State University, 1967. 

“This is an authorized facsimile . . . produced by microfilm- 
xerography in 1968...” 

A comparative analysis of pension plans in the automobile, 
steel, rubber, and petroleum refining industries. 


Industrial Relations 


20. GREAT BRITAIN. COURT OF INQUIRY INTO A 
DISPUTE CONCERNING WAGE STRUCTURE PRO- 
POSALS FOR TIME WORKERS EMPLOYED AT PRES- 
SED STEEL FISHER LIMITED, COWLY. Report. London, 
HMSO, 1968. Pp. 23. 

At head of title: Industrial courts act, 1919. 

Sir Jack Scamp, Chairman. 


21. HANSLOWE, KURT LOEWUS. Procedures and 
Policies of the New York State Labor Relations Board. \thaca, 
N.Y., Cornell University, 1964. Pp. viii, 216. 
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Partial contents: The New York State Labor Relations Act. 
The New York State Labor Relations Board: organization 
and personnel. The unfair labor practice case: procedure prior 
to formal hearing. The unfair labor practice case: the formal 
stage. Board procedure in representation cases: the informal 
stage. The formal stage of the representation case. The Board 
and the Courts. The jurisdiction of the State Board and its 
relationship to the NLRB. Concluding observations. 


22. MANITOBA. COMMITTEE ON THE REVIEW OF 
LABOUR LEGISLATION. Annual Report, 1965. Winnipeg, 
1966. Pp. 104. 

Contains an account of the background, composition and 
activities of the Committee. The Committee in successive 
years changed its name to Labour Management Review 
Committee. 


23. MANITOBA. LABOUR MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
COMMITTEE. Annual Report, 1966. Winnipeg, 1967. Pp. 63. 

Reviews the Committee’s activities for 1966 and contains 
background material on strike votes and statements of claim, 
notices of motion and judgements in court cases in Manitoba 
involving labour injunctions. 


24. MANITOBA. LABOUR MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
COMMITTEE. Annual Report, 1967. Winnipeg, 1968. Pp. 62. 

This report contains background material on labour in- 
junctions, collective bargaining in the public service, and a 
proposal for an Ontario Union-Management Council, as well 
as a review of the Committee’s activities for 1967. 


International Labour Organization 


25. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Concepts and 
Methods of Measurement of Underemployment. Working paper 
no. 1. [Geneva], 1963. Pp. 101. 

At head of title: M.E.M.U./D.1. August, 1963. Meeting of 
Experts on Measurement of Underemployment. 


26. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Selected 
Recent National Surveys on Labour Force, Unemployment and 
Underemployment. Working paper no. 2. Geneva, 1963. Pp. 83. 

At head of title: M.E.M.U./D.2. August, 1963. Meeting of 
Experts on Measurement of Underemployment. 


27. MEETING OF EXPERTS ON MEASUREM ENT OF 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT, GENEVA, 1963. Report, 2] 
October-1 November 1963. Geneva, [1963 ?]. Pp. 31. 

At head of title: M.E.M.U./D.4. 


Labour Organization 


28. ESTEY, MARTEN S. The Unions: Structure, Develop- 
ment, and Management. Under the general editorship of 
Leonard R. Sayles. New York, Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1967. Pp. xi, 125. 

This book, written primarily for the student, gives a brief 
account of unions, of their administration, and of the rules 
under which they operate. 


29. PIERSON, FRANK COOK. Unions in Postwar 
America; an Economic Assessment. New York, Random 
House, 1967. Pp. x, 143. 

Contents: Economic issues in postwar collective bargaining. 
Union policy and postwar growth. Postwar unionism in the 
large-scale industrial sector. Postwar unionism in the small- 
scale industrial sector. Postwar bargaining in construction and 
trucking. Conclusions and policy implications. 


30. SUFRIN, SIDNEY CHARLES. Unions in Emerging 
Societies, Frustration and Politics. Syracuse, N.Y., Syracuse 
University Press, 1964. Pp. vii, 124. 

Examines trade unions in developing countries and their 
relations with government. There is an extensive biography. 
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Labour Supply 


31. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Enterprise Planning for 
Change; Co-ordination of Manpower and Technical Planning 
[by] Dorothy Wedderburn. Paris, 1968. Pp. 140. 

This volume based on a study of 29 case studies taken from 
eight countries, examines manpower planning in different 
companies. 


32. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Tech- 
nology and Manpower in the Textile Industry of the 1970's. 
Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 79. 


Occupations 


33. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF MANPOWER AND 
IMMIGRATION. MANPOWER INFORMATION AND 
ANALYSIS BRANCH. Career Outlook, University Graduates, 
1968-1969. Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 65. 

English and French text, the latter reversed with separate 
title page. 

CANADA. MINISTERE DE LA MAIN-D’OEUVRE ET 
DE L’>IMMIGRATION. DIRECTION DE L’ANALYSE DU 
MARCHE DU TRAVAIL. Perspectives de carriéres, diplomés 
d’université, 1968-1969. Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 71. 

Texte en francais et en anglais, le dernier renversé et avec 
une page séparée de titre. 


Prices 


34. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Distributors’ Margins on Paint, 
Children’s Clothing, Household Textiles and _ Proprietary 
Medicines. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. 27. 

Because of higher import costs due to devaluation of the 
pound, certain manufacturers requested permission from the 
British government to raise their prices in order to improve 
their margin of profit. The National Board for Prices and 
Incomes studied the request and made this report. 


35. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Increase in Rental Charges for 
Equipment hired from IBM United Kingdom Limited. London, 
HMSO, 1968. Pp. 8. 

The Board examined the IBM (U.K.) Ltd.’s request to 
increase its rental charges to cover increases in costs caused, 
among other things, by devaluation, to see if the increases 
were justified. 


36. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Price 
Perspective, 1965, 1966, 1967. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 64. 

An examination of price trends with reference to farm 
products and food prices, charges for consumer services, and 
prices of industrial materials and products. 


Wages and Hours 


37. DOUTY, HARRY MORTIMER. Labor Issues in 
Perspective; Trends in Labor Compensation in the United States, 
1946-1966. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 34. 

‘*. . . Briefly describes the conditions that have influenced 
the movement of labor compensation—wages and fringe 
benefits—in the United States since World War II. Measures 
of change in money and real wages for major groups in the 
working population are presented. Where possible, estimates 
are provided of the quantitative importance of employer 
expenditures on fringe benefits.” 


38. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Agreements relating to Terms and 
Conditions of Employment of Staff employed by the Prudential 
Assurance Company Ltd. and the Pearl Assurance Company 
Ltd. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. [13]. 
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The Board was asked to look into agreements relating to. 


terms and conditions of employment of staff in two insurance 


companies. The Board made its recommendations to the First | 
Secretary of State and Secretary of State for Employment and 


Productivity. 


39. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR’ 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Standing Reference on the Pay 
of the Armed Forces; First Report. London, HMSO, 1968. 


Pp. [9]. 
40. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Employ- 


ment and Earnings Statistics for States and Areas, 1939-67. | 


Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 500. 


Women 


41, FRENCH, DORIS CAVELL (MARTIN). High Button | 


Bootstraps; Federation of Women Teachers’ Associations of 
Ontario, 1918-1968. Toronto, Ryerson Press, c1968. Pp. 205. 
A record of 50 years’ history of the Federation. 


42. U.S. CITIZENS’ ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE 


STATUS OF WOMEN. TASK FORCE ON FAMILY LAW. 


AND POLICY. Report. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. v, 69. | 


Marguerite Rawalt, Chairman. 


43. U.S. CITIZENS’ ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE 


STATUS OF WOMEN. TASK FORCE ON HEALTH AND | 
WELFARE. Women and Their Families in our Rapidly Changi 
Society; Report. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. vii, 59. 

Ellen Winston, Chairman. 


44. U.S. CITIZENS’ ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE | 


STATUS OF WOMEN. TASK FORCE ON 
STANDARDS. Report. Washington [GPO], 1968. Pp. vi, 58. 
Senator Voit Gilmore, Chairman. 


LABOR | 


45. CITIZENS’ ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE STATUS) 


OF WOMEN. 


TASK FORCE ON SOCIAL INSURANCE 


AND TAXES. Report. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. ix, 139. 


Selma J. Mushkin, Chairman. 


Miscellaneous 


46. FARMER LABOUR TEACHERS CONFERENCE. 
9th, PORT ELGIN, ONT., 1968. [Carter Smith Watkins 
Barber—Who’s listening ?| Report of the Ninth. . . Conference, 
June 15th, 16th 1968. Jointly sponsored by the Canadian 
Labour Congress [and] the Ontario Federation of Labour. 
(Toronto, Ontario Federation of Labour, 1968]. Pp. 36. 

The Conference discussed the work of four commissions: 
the Carter Commission (the federal Royal Commission on 
Taxation); the Smith Committee (the Ontario Committee on 
Taxation); Watkins report (the federal Task Force on Foreign 
ownership in Canada); and, the Barber Commission on Farm 
Machinery Prices (of Ontario). 


47. PATTEN, THOMAS HENRY. The Foreman: Forgotten 
Man of Management. New York, American Management 
Association, c1968. Pp. 191. 

Describes the position and responsibilities of a foreman, 
suggests criteria for selecting, training and promoting him, 
and discusses the advisability of recruiting college graduates 
for supervisory positions. The concluding chapter offers sug- 
gestions for locating and interesting candidates for the position 
of foreman, according status and recognition to line super- 
visors, and retaining and promoting line supervisors. 


48. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Work 
Injuries and Accident Causes in Hospitals. Washington, GPO, 
1968. Pp. 109. 
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STATISTICS SECTION 


Current Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
A OE I EU) OR COE sis essernieesnesennans ronsstensessundenesessns November 16 8,015 + 0.3 + 4.1 
ER RE shee oidehscu tara toondees odo paseo teatdoons November 16 7,677 — 0.4 +. 3.6 
MTEL SAE ota ese ccc ed apenas dass nscays gees oseveen soeenose rennansinon November 16 523 — 9.4 — 2.3 
RMR aS URTV 8s occ ce tNGod ad cleo ae po ohn sguelesegpbsnn canner tines debs Bole onee November 16 7,154 + 0.3 + 4.1 
I Face oat ee te kee oes Sova eap pen ober) sia anth nivolsiennals November 16 6,631 — 0.1 + 4.7 
Je yy SS ALOE CEE RY BRLLT LG] 1-1 PO 6 SEO ma or ene ean ae ener one November 16 5,102 +30.5 —14.8 
| DO arr ye es aes TELAT) 3 3 TUCOUITB o, eidss och nnccesosecaee c+ eee cavacaasnactgeats used November 16 pane e. = 33.6 +99.8 
Employed but not at WOrk.................ccsscccssseeersereeseereneesnensees November 16 243 —14.7 — 4.0 
REYES Ngee coy cabs sao ed yeihae edn nsevscnnnecassubeveeniesaciveensabrenimavassntynans November 16 338 +17.4 +17.0 
SUNT RR  g reccye ee casey evs sssoven ven sronsnees es fee* November 16 40 +17.6 +11.1 
oc! copie hb teiy, Ses eet na lllgeneie I AUMIEIE eemnane eee eee November 16 134 +18.6 432.7 
I re er cer a tee cute xctcswainis > bates actond unaisasepehoe ey November 16 82 + 9,3 + 6.5 
NaN Pe ec oe ean Sh occ ee bi co av tas oaer » ntutmsnnssnpsessspobeee November 16 B be +45.8 + 9.4 
NS ec gehen vnc bacetermnbb adie bie ts ere easton on sganenaentoate cepts November 16 47 +11.9 + 9,3 
MMP TTSETE WOTK. ANG SCCKING WOLK...n5s...:c0se0.-cccsscs-eyecce cess ecsvecncatenctesenconess November 16 318 +15.6 +19.1 
On temporary layoff up to 30 dayS...........e cece ere ce eee tee ete ttee tees November 16 20 +53.8 — 9.1 
merry AT, EMPLOYMENT. (1961 -= 100). ...........5.2..0:.0-sseserseee ees October 125.7 — 0.7 + 0.7 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100)... eset reee eee ereteees October 124.7 — 0.6 + 1.1 
NN Ne es sncet sensndthevanil sen snnsepsanatgmaenn ene coe 18t 9 months 136,376 — —21.9 
Destined to the labour fOrce...............cccccceceeeeee tees eee reese sees eeesesenenetnen ees 18t 9 months 70,616 —_ —25.7 
RIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
MN TR CGE york seca cin nes edcevienvunpcecncrnrchaceaconsaninanaesarssivarasar sees November 70 —23.1 0.0 
TNE WV OLIETS BVOIVEG......cos.s-n++-s0ceaserseneer-oennape-vosavensnnntaeeneneanautnes senreese November 14,563 —27.4 —24.0 
MUTATION i11 MAN AaYG.............0----0sseoeecccsercenencsretesececcnerenrssennvennaeesaces ones November 221,540 —29.5 —11.9 
ARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)..........:-::0: ee October $112.59 + 0.1 + 7.1 
Average hourly earnings (mf.)..............c:::sseseseeeeeeeeeeeetretetteee erste tne October $ 2.64 + 0.8 + 7.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfQ.)...........-:::::::eereseetee teense October 40.8 — 0.3 0.0 
Average weekly wages (mf .)..........:::cc:ccssseesseseessesenesnerseeneeseseeaeeeenensees October $107.84 + 0.5 + 8.0 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100)..........:::seesesceseeseseeeeseeteeteeee teen ees November Shi + 0.4 + 4.3 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100).......... August 116.2 + 2.1 + 3.6 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars)............:.:::-:::seeeee September 308.0 + 1.8 + 8.8 
USTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total (average 1949 = 100)....................-csssrennerseceseersensnenennnsnsnensnenees September 163.5 + 7.1 + 5.6 
AN NRN ME UIE IPN ohn coo csccicnsensnosncnnnnienccinsaynhavnnn nastsonsenesennnsctornannnessnersnees September 165.5 + 8.0 + 5.6 
a hilchasadntcnonseebrevohe nsanenseenen onntneen September 185.4 +13.4 + 8.0 
eNO sadn pudsislan iets none anndirecnucueagiagrnsvasasacreses September 149.3 + 3.1 + 3,3 
EW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONT 
a cunbasinaninnsnihaaavaduanaqrosestanenemunuanbaasotaneness October 16,843 +45.1 +28.1 
a ccseninimuisannwatobosunmnsincnanntreoevenernernnepnsapmansnesenress October 14,149 +18.6 + 6.8 
MRE OOS GERIIOTION .....:acn.carscn--ane<neeneansnersnesnnencrsnssereansonensnnnsnenanansnennascennss October 99,516 + 2.8 +18.2 


e Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 


i = id the unemployed, are from Th ree, 
ee oviains the charac , : her with definitions and explanatory notes. 


tatistics, which in addition contains the characteristics of the labour force, toget 
Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force F-1 and F-2—Prices 


B-1—Labour Income G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 
C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings H—Employment Fatalities 


E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended November 16, 1968 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

SS WEL a CoN SUG) SU LUIG St ) a Cy B8 DONC Reena Dele ori Amr RUE 3. 8,015 642 2,234 2,987 1,344 808 
1h PET enki nie) hay 6) LUNE Aly Beta a SURE MR RR SRO EWS 5,433 444 1,548 1,989 908 544 

A fete n toy | Mpc cca (iy imiaas FAs aN eA eet Ai CRORE oe an Oa 2,582 198 686 998 436 264 
Ese LER Ne hu M2 tard ce dee tere i 5 PIERS Coad art, ie 790 Wf 214 270 . 148 87 

PLO TIS SEE ie 6d OP Be Io RP ge RRR UN: AIR 7 SR ete 1,161 119 5p? 381 190 90% 
BP RAPE iia tek RI Oe OSE, URINE SPRD IRE Pile DAL Skit at aR 3,441 239 984 Ne P27. 536 3355 

A NEO VCALS Wer Rte ee tee Be FS e, ot a Lg 1 OR yh aM 2,400 196 609 921 426 248 

Ory Cars ANC OVEL sate ee sate ae ecc ae a eee nes, zee 223 17 55 88 44 19 

SOM GTS GR fl 2 BN TORE TR en A PA Mle PMR PPR NS ti 7,677 602 2,100 2,905 1,309 761 
ICY eee eee hs oer nce se cece ee eee eee 5,174 410 1,441 19325) 882 509 

VO TCR cree eee eee dee aes Ni Ae een, ae 2,503 192 659 O73 bas 427 252 
PUSVICUUIUIT Che eee et 22 Sine ee We 523 23 108 147 228 10 
Moneaericuilture: ii ca deere ae ee eee 7,154 579 1,992 2,758 1,084 741 
Paid: WwOrkers.;.)2 0 ei tn eo he eee ee ee 6,631 529 1,834 2, 5186: 1,007 683 
Eek: sity innate: cesar ee es ee 4,335 Sibis) 1,228 1,679 627 446 

WV ORCI, INN accra ee tte atc int Avenes bee i oe a eo 2,296 174 606 899 380 237 

OS EI dB bl cl D eRe tie See Senos IN RAPT Neither RRO RRS AN '5 oe 338 40 134 82 35 47 
i (oa heck OE oe ee OnE eMEETD CME ent ry RAE ete ee rae kM. 259 34 107 57 26 S35 

WW OUIACTE ore ies aces alt Lie GAA OS ie! So A) ene ae ete See 79 os Pe | 25 be 12 
PERSUNS NOTIN LABOUR FORCE! 2) 2 3..uc eco 6,392 702 1,907 251 998 634 
DUTT es Meee ae iene as cates ben shubeg Meee De oh cnc ee 1,709 222 495 546 274 biz 

IV COROT ot ee sa i es A A LU eae ae eal 4,683 480 1,412 1,605 724 462 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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BLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended November 16, 1968 


| 20-64 years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 


(in thousands) 
OPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


I Se Ts a contacssitsoss<ncdte oven sree pons 14,407 2,388 4,103 1,121 4,203 1,077 1,515 
ABOUR FORCE. ........::cccecceecsee settee 8,015 790 3,933 898 1,415 756 223 
NII, cadeh sesicrvsviases scious sxrsasvenseswavivaressissess 7,677 713 3,805 824 1,389 732 214 
EIN ONS i cais hia oxicsemeisn agente tevvetsnnsson sens 338 (a 128 74 26 24 +e 
eres LABOUR: FORCE... is..ser-ccgeersseresens 6,392 1,598 170 223 2,788 321 1,292 
ARTICIPATION RATETt 
1968 — November 16............cccecceseeeeee sees 55.6 Boul 95.9 80.1 33.7 70.2 14.7 
TS ne ay (eee eee 55.6 32.6 96.2 80.5 33.2 70.2 14.9 
MPLOYMENT RATE} 
1968— November 16...................0cccccesecenseees 4.2 9.7 3:3 8.2 1.8 3.2 + 
I Ae ee Tales sees hieies eokge es sins wore 3.6 9.1 poe 6.7 2.1 3.0 ve 


Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000 unemployed. 
“ouRCE: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


| 
| 
| 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended November 16, 1968 


Novy. Oct. Noy. 
1968 1968 1967 


(in thousands) 


OE PTR ET Te sake apssonspanennnsstocesendsanneunnenncisnnnapasdagranstnneusanssnnanonsrse sengavte 338 _ a 
On temporary layoff up to 30 dayS.........s-:cccecsecseesssneseneentenesensensensennanantenennsene eget eee eee 20 a ie 
Without work and seeking WOFK...............::::scsscsceseseeeneeseeesnsnnensrnenenennnscnnnsnnnnens settee eee eee 318 2 
Seeking 

Ina ieee en RB iadnselesttpsn cscs tues eeashdgh pamvnmnensbts CPaainnmanennn tennneny SeSMNe A” 298 256 253 
i vas 20 19 14 
aac ein elirea E  wnsicp casenenernnnnnnnnnneiernnand nnn nenonnae animes thesunnneeninern snr 
Seal 118 95 106 
aT Ns ia cannes ston nchgsnasdnsstpnanvansancesicetitohennaehsemnnanrernysynters 
ee 112 96 100 
rae cod cinsenpnonsninewnsocachnencnenvpnnnacoansnonmnamamannyanasennins seen Pets wm 
ot aesaatiennsnivtinsacbaveown doesn tdunennninnenennsnnwasionsn neate oP 44 39 33 
I a id sas unntindn novantcnnnnnbrwine . yc - 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Sena ia SEA ETT LITA LE TEE DDT ET TO 


Monthly Totals 


nn. Ss 


Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- — Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income <2 
(millions of dollars) 
1966 Total 22...ge a TSI 8,090 2515 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 | 
196 fT Ota). et eee se 813 8,580 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
1967—Septemberv................ 68.7 739.8 243.2 43.5 238.1 50.1 385.8 890.3 139.7 2,828.8 ° 
October owen as. 68.9 732.9 241.6 42.6 234.9 49.9 388.6 886.2 140.5 2,809.7 
November................ 69.4 T3321 240.7 41.3 D2 \eh 50.4 398.3 884.6 134.5 2,792.4 § 
December...........-:-.. 69.3 718.9 230.8 30.6 177.6 49.9 404.8 885.3 126.0 2,708.8 © 
1968—Januaty.................... 70.8 T2222 243.3 29.3 181.2 49.9 386.9 888.2 134.9 2,720.20 
February css. 2. 11.3 TSS 236.1 30.9 180.1 50.6 386.7 901.6 142.8 2,7295ae 
Marche 22. 22 236.9 28.0 184.9 51.4 391.3 909.2 146.5 2,756.98 
A DPil: hese keg coiees 70.5 744.7 DAA Se), 198.9 51.6 398.9 920.2 Si? 2,82 1a 
WSs C21 Sering es ee atin bey 72.6 fey ie) 247.9 34.8 218.0 52.8 407.0 940.6 £5272 2,907.3 . 
JUNC caren aoe: 74.2 766.5 252.6 40.6 228.8 Dose 414.8 963.7 154.2 2,976.5 . 
SURLY tee ee a ee 74.4 754.9 249.1 40.6 240.9 54.0 412.6 962.3 16273 2,986.4 ° 
PUSUS Gc. es: tee at 74.4 IMM ee: 258.4 42.2 247.9 54.3 414.8 966.7 154.1 3,025255 
September to. 3...u...: 73.8 797.8 266.7 41.4 249.8 54.4 421.7 977.8 1655 3,0797, 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1966—Total .....s....cc..c0sc000. 737 8,090 2A 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
De e'6 OS We Ree ye en oe 813 8,581 Oe: 3 we) 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
1967—September................ 69.3 T2841 2350 35.9 208.0 49.4 385.8 873.1 141.6 2,750.0. 
October seo. 68.9 7122.2 236.5 36.1 202.9 49.2 384.5 879.1 141.2 2,743.51 
November.........4.::... 69.3 727.6 239.1 36.0 209.3 50.3 388.0 883.5 141.9 2,767.3 
December, <2 ee 69.5 Te k3 236.6 33.0 204.2 50) 39122 889.8 140.1 2,768. || | 
1968—January...........00... 70.8 739.2 242.3 2K | 209.1 50.7 394.7 898.3 142.3 2,803.0 | 
Revrary.. ke 71.0 7127.9 249.9 33.8 211.8 S167, 397.0 907.8 143.1 2,809.5 
| cee) 4 RAR MaR te Beda TAT 730.4 247.4 34.9 212.8 52.9 399.6 915.8 143.5 2,831.6 
To 01) DR ieig emene ee ae 7320 T5261 246.3 34.2 Pi) Yes) 52.6 403.0 927.9 145.6 2,873.41 
DA AV eso Aaa 72.9 756.9 247.4 37.8 217.8 53.6 408.0 942.0 147.5 2,907.6. 
A | ULL ch ene ee OD Des 754.5 246.8 39.1 2he2 52.6 408.7 949.5 147.6 2,908.7. 
= FULTS 020s, nee es Ja T5500 239.7 3522 214.8 aya 412.3 953.7 152.8 2,913.6 
PRPOUIBUR A hres 73.4 764.0 2S bet 36.9 216.4 52.4 418.4 960.9 154.2 2,950.3. 
Septemberf.............. 74.3 780.4 259.0 34.4 22035 53:3 420.8 966.4 1555 2,987.9 
ea a ee ee ee me ee eee See 
*Revised. {Preliminary. 


{Includes post office wages and salaries. **Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in 1 
ren aining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 


Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. | 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
| 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
aving 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
August 1968, employers in the principal non-agricultural indus- 
ries reported a total employment of 3,731,298. Table C-3 gives 
astimates of total employment, by industry divisions, for the 
provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establish- 
ments employing 20 or more persons and from a sample 


survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. 
Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work 
are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting 


firms. 


! ABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 


(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 

Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 

$ $ 

Average 

RB Gg scneapecdvcon vise Sdebnastvesenarechws 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
NS re ii ariy pase iaieenkcnscnsnssnss peowenvsnnee 108.2 110.6 86.51 11.1 110.9 90.42 
oes Ae ie lokiicstihsadkbhscasensorianadeedessescees 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.78 
PA cas chnsystenesectendi tons svnusaccoosntons 120.7 123.1 96.30 123.5 122.8 100.13 
ON Fea sp apeavo sg ie odnte sdnctdgncnesnecnnnars 122.6 131.4 102.79 123.2 130.6 106.53 
TN ee oc ligs can toon ao ee a anesu ded cdannataneennesconstars 127.0 132.5 103.66 126.7 130.9 106.73 
NN ac SAN ih cast aha- sane dcignndtatennonsnnatesrecess 125.9 133.9 104.77 125.5 133.0 108.45 
acc cc cas (aod op vnincgonsdans veesitaes 124.8 134.3 105.10 123.3 134.1 109.32 
RT NR Fi crab emahsewacdidvutnvsnsncsnnasecseient 124.3 134.5 105.26 123.2 134.5 109.71 
en A ons antsoninkbaxnnnansnscenens sane 120.5 131.1 102.49 119.8 132.1 107.83 
Fc pu anch insadgnskcoadoge soon acenenss ence 118.6 135.6 106.10 119.8 135.3 110.30 
IM ch cf acc fate dsnxte hn tras mans osaneavetnes 117.1 137.0 107.17 117.8 136.5 111.31 
a ors tadinrduucndpcceciiensarnasonsee woes 118.0 137.5 107.57 119.4 136.7 111.48 
a oo thes caseanseaavecsinabnssuncosenscnsnoneeines 119.3 139.3 108.97 120.2 140.2 114.33 
Og hak Ricdussnsin ented aidb ate nseonenennsnneen esas 122.7 139.8 109.39 122.0 140.2 114.35 
a Ee Ac. sanavannnapivniad anerenes sesnanenebes 124.6 140.5 109.92 123.3 140.1 114.22 
I Eee: capes pnwvavnariinsdnsasnarencenencsinss 124.0 140.5 109.93 121.8 138.8 113.18 
sine in sbdeadd tan bnncna ronshendznen 126.5 141.7 110.90 125.2 140.5 114.54 


adil an ESS 


*Revised. tPreliminary. 


Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufact 
surance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundrie 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 
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72-002). 


uring; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, in- 
iries dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
, 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Se ee 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
Areas 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
PRE AAAS PRC CUT ecto ieerti nt Litres Beebe casoccobve aivae as DP ee en 3S 125.0 123:5 126.3 90.01 89.14 84.42 
PSG Cou b ea 616250 (8 Led, Genie RG Rls oe a MME NEND REDD Tp Beenie tae AN Brie et 130.8 129.0 Cas22 99.49 98.42 89.53 
eg valeodd EX6 \gat to Is Cereal Deeks ae ee ee eee cS eee RRR OEE ore 146.0 147.1 142.0 70.72 69.32 71.82 
BO et ie hn cs 3 ee, eee 11955 1b bie: Liy.5 88.21 87.22 82.60 
DS WES CCAS VE es vases cc estes ae ca ea 126.0 124.9 128.4 87.80 87.30 84.23 
[ilo 3 tek ee OR Rigs ADU 9 RES nv mMREUCe ME CORRE REMNE ER Tenure? to) an 121.9 119.6 123.8 108.98 107.70 102.03 
GUS be Te ph MA aah Bel 198 0) 5 AA Rae Oe RS See Seno es iE Ue ae 128 4a yy 124.7 Area | 114.67 113.65 107.03 
ae Ug Coleg rea 8) 8 Ph MUP tt en aE Natl SF 126.7 125.4 126.8 105.13 104.96 97.94 
PVT rN EOD Pree ee et ake DAs Ee Head 118.9 117.6 119.7 101.93 10172 93.51 
ne bel fe ss «oa inher ea tile nis aaeh APE eR Are cole el aert 12555 123:5 12651 102.08 103.02 97/22 
INL ERTS) 6 hackle on Whee te athe iM pk, Se ain os Se TA i peta tae A 1337 132.9 133.2 108.72 108.13 101.62 
SEAT ESETs CHO UITTUA re ere ise ee mers pee ee sae 133.9 132.9 135.4 122.02 121.17 114.98 
CIN Or sane eA ee ic REL 126.5 124.0 127.0 110.90 109.93 103.66 
URBAN AREAS 
cork Fal a 8 hoc te ser Cae Op PRL er RPA RUG Me Nien HES 147.1 142.7 145.9 87.39 87.76 82.74 
RAUL AK es eet ee on he Sees ae tres Peer 117.3 115.5 112.6 91.97 92.08 85.60 
SY TC ore 07h dor ae ck ir ep EE 103.9 101.5 96.6 94.54 88.16 90.60 
NEO C On Pees akin ee Ae ne eee ene ee eh orate 123.0 117.0 119.9 87.03 88.62 82.48 
AIH T IROL errs cee co. NRA nS 2 Ue nena ce | 110.6 110.3 90.90 91.31 86.34 
CABO OUT Ee ee ov OE ee 108.0 111.4 115.4 127.45 127.38 121.48 
Ss Cee A Bate RR IN i MIs NEURO s aaie e e 12331 12153 214.9 110.72 109.01 103.37 
COED CCS ee PRT RED os LL Aa et A Set ge 117.6 115.4 119.9 94.11 92.78 88.29 
SSTIAROUNIR ATI ice tele tet  e n o 8 We ati cea ct Sh eee eae 100.4 100.7 102.5 11271 109.54 104.57 
SHGEDEOO KC oso oh, ne ae ec, oes clan eae Ue ee ee 116.2 t135 122.1 94.62 93.42 85.17 
PEP OIS IR IVICE OS fee oot ea sew ccsacnege een oe ee £1577 11337 115:97 3s 101.35 99.75 95.05 
WOU eB ed Gs cs ere i cee ae ee Se 132.0 128.2 126.6 104.91 104.14 97.22 
jo fas oh b FW des Aree Ried eM Ee DIR one SRE Dp pte orp AROS CM et ak 120.2 119.4 120.2 95.18 95.54 89.82 
| 3) F448) 018 0) 0 Lise aceite eS MeN ola an ai aamver La ds.. b ab TIO gee kia 259.3 240.4 248.9 113585 110.32 106.22 
BSE AME ORG eh oae ne hs eee en ae eM de 135,2 134.4 131.9 106.09 107.54 97.87 
More William-Por Arthurs sia lentes en ee ee 118.8 117.1 133.0 104.52 101.95 102.12 
HEUTE) (04 Boeke SMUT ae OIL DORR PE LO DPE LARC Me lp el coke nas 138.9 136.4 138.5 105.44 104.94 97.47 
Hamitton, 2.2. PAREN {0 | ACERT 2. nck’ SUMAN HE aye ere, 204 120.9 123.5 119.50 117.41 110.32 
RISTO eel hos sa doen co eee eee He) 127.3 125.9 124.1 11021 109.00 100.87 
Rortchenetc Sith. td a ee ne ee 147.5 141.9 142.4 103.25 102.47 94.23 
ASTON eee eal 1 RE | 503 SS i ae ie ae A 120.1 124.7 107.95 106.52 100.96 
Niagara Paliseet... cc! ae Eee ek ee eee cds TTS 108.1 1233 103.60 103.54 96.54 
RSE nc eh cc a seceu ast dics ee eee exe es eee nes 118.4 110.0 022:5 131.89 126.04 118.52 
Beterborourhs 4.icctcen cee Peer”: Ve aa REE 128.6 133.0 138.4 114.25 115.49 110.12 
CEL OT ARSE BES AN NE LOOP eg /S SOROS REY MEN AR eS 2 SH 142.3 141.3 126.7 147.47 144.57 131.52 
SCL USS (CRRA [26 oO <A RMRT AL EOS MURINE LITT. 8, 1235 124. 123.9 DAise 125200 119.58 
POUR MAE ct OM Re a 7 ee ee 115.6 115.9 114.3 135.70: 134.46 123.33 
EMR AENORIMCS ft kM: A RE eee a 136.4 LAG rai 122,70 117.62 113.03 
OE ALURTAM TAS feos 5 do scouts usin consent noe ane 2 ne Soe eee Co ee 75.6 T16 85.3 101.01 99.87 94.06 
PROTON O! ah REL cea cic Be 2 ae nis ae Se eee 129.6 126.7 127.4 115.37 114.89 108.04 | 
Welland sete dt BSS o2 se Ro 2 ee eee tees Ce 107.4 105.9 £13:5 130.16 128.22 122.43 
Wirdisors..S APs 06 eile |. Sa eee 153.1 122.8 155.4 131.01 128.90 121.18 
Winnipeg ATED Bos cdbindadlacus «Apa ReOtG cde acc ee ee 118.6 117.8 119.6 94.74 94.37 87.94 
|kd 54 (6: MG i ee rE eA CRUG ek | ROR mae, o. 12633 124.3 124.8 95.10 97.69 93.81 
ace COON 5 it8 fo eee ee se eae 150.7 131.1 149.0 100.27 100.25 93.67 
ea AT Yee ek coal csk ens ee ee ee ee 139.8 133.7 140.2 108.09 108.39 103.26 
BANOTO ee oo cca Seen £ lle a IOS fal ac ee 139.5 139.1 134.1 103.68 103.68 96.85 
Vancouver nL, ST MERE nE ee ee RREPTIE DT Tipe Tne OUR eRe ere are yet re 132.9 13.1:7 131.3 117.53 116.71 110.11 
LCF eLT OG ken oh en ee See ee ree Le MRON TOT aamMR die 2 dt 125.4 122.9 129.6 105.58 104.39 98.66 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
SouRCE: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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3LE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


| Trans- Community, 

) porta- Business and 

| tion, Personal Services 

Commu- ——————— ne 
Mines, nication Finance, Non 
Quarries Manufacturing Con- and Insurance com- Com- Public Total 
and Oil  Non- struc- Other and Real mercial mercial Adminis- Specified 


Forestry Wells durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate  Sectort Sector} tration** Industries 


(in thousands) 


ADA 
le LS Relig 79.3 122.3 881.1 796.3 403.4 665.3 976.6 282.6 868.2 639.6 291.2 6,005.9 
Oh 5 iS aaa 79.9 125.3 870.6 767.8 407.3 635.2 985.3 283.1 871.0 651.5 288.7 5,965.7 
| oy aa sel a 84.8 123.8 863.4 805.1 410.3 678.8 938.0 266.0 794.9 616.6 286.7 5,868.3 
EWFOUNDLAND 
GS OS Se 3.1 5.9 10.5 23 10.2 13.3 16.6 1.9 i oP 8.4 fas 99.6 
RE SON cssdescanrtcnnee- 3.0 5.8 11.4 23 9.8 14.7 16.7 1.9 17.6 8.9 8.5 100.5 
OA a ee aus 5.9 11.8 dick Pixs 17.2 16.7 1.8 ‘15.8 6.9 6.9 100.3 
RINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
TE OS 5a 0.2 —— Lio 0.4 2.4 3.2 4.0 0.6 4.7 2.1 y 22.4 
os aie AS, Sa nena de 0.2 a= 2.4 0.4 200 43 4.2 0.6 4.6 2.2 fae J 22.7 
os ee ile ae 0.2 0.1 2.6 0.6 22 2.9 3.8 0.6 4.0 2.4 1.9 21.3 
OVA SCOTIA 
Me Aug. 1968*.................... 2.8 6.9 19.9 DB Loco 22.0 32.3 6.6 28.1 15.6 18.9 184.0 
mesuly 1968"..............--.... 2.6 6.8 19.4 13,2 14.9 21.4 Cpa 6.5 28.6 15.8 17.8 181.1 
| AN bf A 2.6 7.4 18.8 16.0 13.8 tao 28.7 6.4 26.4 14.8 18.1 175.3 
‘EW BRUNSWICK 
my Aug. 1968"*.................... 9.4 2.6 20.0 12.2 9.8 yaa 25.3 4.5 233 10.6 10.3 149.2 
EWES es Sb . 10.1 tay | 19.5 12.4 9.8 20.7 24.7 4.5 23.6 11.2 10.3 149.6 
| SSE Sy See 5 eran 1i2Z 2.9 19:2 10.4 12,3 24.1 23.1 4.3 22.0 11.2 8.9 149.6 
UEBEC 
Perel SGR* ..,. ocss i. 28.1 26.2 327.4 198.3 94.6 185.5 241.4 80.3 248.2 162.5 56.5 1,648.9 
Pee SO S60. SAL. Zi 26.7 323.2 195.4 94.6 173.9 242.8 79.4 250.5 166.7 56.4 1,637.1 
mene? BOT ices nice. 30.6 27.8 319.3 196.9 98.1 182.4 240.0 74.9 228.8 168.7 61.4 1,628.8 
NTARIO 
yo A gai 12.0 35.7 378.1 444.3 155.2 209.8 381.4 121.6 322.4 258.8 126.7 2,446.0 
7 ig be all SR a 12.1 37.4 370.3 417.7 158.1 199.1 384.3 123.0 322.9 264.9 125.2 2,415.1 
ONT Ly 13.6 36.1 371.7. 450.1 150.5 218.2 366.1 116.1 290.4 240.7 119.9 2,373.4 
| ANITOBA 
mene. 1968*............2-15-.- 0.8 6.9 28.1 20.5 19.0 48.1 52.3 13.0 39.7 29.2 14.7 272.2 
| dak ELA i RRR SI ie 0.9 6.9 27.9 20.3 18.9 46.6 53.0 13.2 39.4 29.1 14.5 270.9 
| Oy a a 1.0 6.4 27.8 20.3 18.5 49.5 “1.4 12.4 38.3 29.1 14.3 269.0 
ASKATCHEWAN 
SECS gr ae 0.4 5.2 10.5 6.1 16.6 27.5 40.2 8.1 38.2 20.1 12.7 185.8 
UD LS a eee 0.4 5.3 10.6 6.1 18.1 26.6 40.3 8.3 38.0 20.8 12.4 186.9 
Oe Sy Aaa ee ae 0.2 5.4 10.3 5.8 18.2 28.6 37.8 8.5 36.0 18.5 14.3 183.5 
ALBERTA 
OS 21 19.9 27.4 24.1 40.6 50.9 79.8 17.8 70.5 53.9 22.2 409.3 
MS fe 2.0 20.1 28.2 24.3 41.3 50.0 81.0 17.8 69.7 54.8 22.5 411.7 
CTT a en 4.1 19.3 26.9 26.1 42.8 52.8 74.5 16.0 62.9 50.2 22.2 397.9 
ISH COLUMBIA 
Cs ght 2 RE 20.3 10.3 56.8 72.8 38.5 79.9 102.3 28.1 74.2 76.6 17.1 576.9 
OE acca stv tamrens 21.0 10.8 57.4 73.7 38.5 77.0 105.3 27.8 74.7 75.3 16.9 578.4 
(OL ee aia aa 17.8 10.5 54.9 76.8 41.7 79.1 95.4 25.0 68.8 73.0 17.0 559.9 


| Preliminary. 
Refers to employment in hospitals and educa 


tncludes health services (except hospitals) ; motion picture and recreational s 
bervice) and miscellaneous services. 


| *Excludes municipal government employees and provincial emp 
ote: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon an 
E : 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 


tion and related services. Welfare and religious organizations are excluded at present. 
ervices; services to business management, personal services (except domestic 


loyees in British Columbia. 
d NWT included in Canada total only. 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


ES eee eee ae 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
Industries 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
1 RY a ee ee el EN Sar er ee a ee 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
NUNING, INCLUDING=MIEELING |x... ihe ea 114.8 1135 139.27 136.82 128.62 
| AE ly Eee Sree Yh TER MEMMNRET Ps UL AN re eee 104.2 108.0 108.4 140.56 138.41 129.12 
MVE CLS Ate tt eR ip ens ei en se 105.1 104.3 105.9 145.89 140.05 135.07 
Pied TiGta SPER CED U HINGIS: 5.102, eat hes ose day deity a2 croc te 130.2 129.8 124.2 124.98 124.86 116.21 
ATTICS ANC sANG: PICS > cs, 20s Wetec cess ees ee 121.9 123.4 132.2 120.49 119.26 113.94 
DERVICES INCICCNtAL LOMIMMING..5, osc... cc fio aee tens. s-g8- 2 158.3 161.4 143.6 144.88 143.10 136.80 
Rae aR ING es es Roh neces ah a etnaenten a tecve Se lone 125.2 121.8 126.7 114.54 113218 106.73 
PTCA OIG SOOUS ec. eeee ries eee pose sta tech ease ada 13337 128.2 136.0 123:92 121.68 114.79 
Pama Ole SOOdS ae a FAP ner cniss Ree. cn deetsta ae 118.3 116.7 119.3 105.99 105.64 99.33 
DGC Ald DCVELA SCS tn 7s reine oe eet 122.6 120.0 12522 99.36 100.48 92.16 
POS eee ST ae eee 123.0 119.6 125.8 96.11 97.05 88.99 
SRV ELADOS ons, BURA Alls. nae ice 120.2 122.3 120.9 120.26 12033 112.65 
Tobacco processing and products..............cc cere 92.8 92.0 96.9 123.11 123.19 lize 
Rab Get PLOG ucts We weeny Nee vt eee e.g 114.2 112.1 123.9 112.96 111.92 109.32 
BEC IEE DEO UC TS ne ok ict ion toccanse a ays Sere nek once eeu 102.6 100.9 99.2 76.84 75.43 Tia 
We STNICADT OUNCES s rear a ee ar en dootns tit aatcs 118.7 114.6 119.4 95.78 94.81 88.29 
BSCEUIL ELTA BEIALLES Bet ae Seat ects. 2 see Coe uals aes Abate ase £15:7 1S 111.6 72.69 70.37 68.29 
STGP DIE cee he eee ce cate eae 110.5 107.7 a 8 aap 72.32 70.33 66.78 
WY OUP DLOGUCES it erence ee Mart div teo vesstoecs 113.8 1123 114.1 103.71 102.47 95.86 
RA USETIT Ue AT AIK LULL CS ke rec eee ech eee nes 128.2 123.2 130.8 94.95 93.33 89.06 
Paper Anaralled MauUstlies:: kesh. Lee 119.5 120.4 12E5 133.48 132.08 126.86 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 114.5 114.7 114.2 119.64 119.15 113334 
Primary meta industries «he aN ene 128.8 £2755 126.7 139.18 13675 129.03 
Nietatira bricating Industries 22:07.) eke eee 132.8 130.2 135.4 121.59 119.91 112.26 
Niacniieryxexcept electrical Ghee oP eat ee 143.7 144.9 147.6 130.40 130.44 122.01 
PEAns Ch aAuON cCQuIDInent,,. ei. s 2. ce ees. alae 144.6 123.1 150.5 135230 129.40 125328 
BISciriCAlsprougucts Wes. cus Be ee 143.8 141.9 147.9 116.54 P15:82 107.66 
Non-metaihe mineral products....:.cc028 cheats 123.4 119.7 124.2 123.23 123.89 113,98 
Pewee ane COAL DLOCUCIS ss pou Soe cu eed eee 108.0 108.4 106.8 167.52 167.60 156.00 
Whemicals.and chemical products :.-4- eee 118.9 119.3 118.8 129.55 128.26 121.42 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 139.4 136.3 136.1 99.21 97.94 93.28 
Oe CANON ee heen ca el een eee eta, 134.1 133.0 135.4 141.51 140.41 135.13 
SLC airs 9.5, oe see ne, oS a BRS Oe 139.0 136.9 B31 138.76 137.18 129.89 
ENGINCCTHIG ssi, ae ee ee eee 125.6 126.2 155:9 146.79 146.48 144.18 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 

OT AE ESS) Ge AN HT ig Mh ns en tence ee Sete NA nae 114.0 108.2 115.9 123326 122237 113.52 
PEPAPISDOLAUIOIN © so, oe ones eee it tusk cece eae 111.2 109.1 113.6 121.83 120.48 112.70 
BIEN Ce lei atc ca ao, ere iret dee ee ee 105.3 013.7 118.2 10737 102.33 98.14 
AS OCINIUINIC ALTON .222 ee ees te, Ree 119.6 98.2 120.7 119:567°% 119.84 108.68 
TRAD Ite in te mde eee Re AR ok Ae ols sale 12727 127.1 124.4 87.90 — 88.36 82.23 
NVOIESAIG TTANC bore hae to eee Oi ee 124.0 123.6 12355 108.38 108.28 100.83 
BEATA eo) Sette Re ace ie 2 eS 129.7 129.0 124.9 1699 TN 71.98 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... 132.6 133-0 128.1 107.63 107.03 99.83 
Pavan CAAlNnsStitutiOnse:..5.. ee. tee ee 136.0 136.1 130.2 104.92 104.10 96.26 
Poserance and realestate... «4c, ...,.2. detente 128.0 128.8 125.3 EPCS 111.21 104.81 
SUN ESS SRI ae Se TR at SRE ER LPR Zc 164.9 163.9 163.9 79.38 79.35 76.41 
Re A SET VICOS oe ee ee 158.5 163.8 148.3 71.36 71.19 67.69 
Bee SeL VICOS aut e Re U s Ree 176.8 1756 174.0 122.48 123.24 114.63 
PE CaOria Services: ie th EM le ee ee BI oS 153.1 1527? 150.5 58.57 58.32 56.24 
BTISCEUABEOUS RET VICES 2 ty 32 een ei 193.3 188.8 206.2 86.76 86.74 88.01 
LIN Dg ee NEP ODL Be nog Oe ey ee. 126.5 124.0 127.0 110.90 109.93 103.66 


*Latest figures subject to revision. ; 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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ABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
Industry 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
INING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 41.8 41.0 41.7 3.08 3.08 2.85 128.66 126.44 118.71 
coos Gs \ cxvaien' apastetg covunes 41.2 40.8 41.1 3.22 3.21 2.99 132.62 130.90 122.92 
NN NG ace oak pitncasacrnsassxencevs 41.9 36.9 41.7 2.62 2.68 2.42 109.70 98.87 100.76 
Non-metals, except fuels.........................00008 42.2 41.9 41.4 2.87 2.88 2.65 121.11 120.69 109.80 
BENE N AUC SANG PIS. ..,.0...0ccsscavserere-conecennnee- 47.9 48.3 49.7 2.45 2.43 2.26 117.58 117.19 112.47 
Services incidental to mining................0.00.. 42.2 42.9 41.5 fe 3.27 3.11 141.48 140.31 129.21 
ES A295 TEN CD. iors ois sasicdevsschcastekaheveds epseesen 40.4 40.0 40.5 2.59 2.56 2.40 104.70 102.26 97.43 
NE ON reas iuis conv aivevaividvasrasin sces 00 40.9 40.2 40.9 2.82 2.76 2.60 115.21 111.02 106.36 
MAISTO BOOGS vscscccssesssievsxsssvsenteapaynscvsoees 40.0 39.7 40.1 Bat yey | pe 5 | 94.58 94.14 88.78 
ETI SC TAO oa satisod i vcssve vaunecaney ovase-s- 40.0 40.3 40.3 2.26 2.28 2.07 90.38 92.00 83.22 
Es Se nary oh0 ace sets iysky carey ab osoy> 39.9 40.1 40.2 2.19 Dae 2.01 87.61 88.85 80.67 
(EET EE Ss iene RN CRE ee IC 40.6 41.5 40.7 2.79 2.81 2.58 113.24 116.54 104.89 
Tobacco processing and products................ 37.8 i Po) Ce Re 2.99 2.99 ate 112.90 112.02 101.91 
TAT Eo a heat, Sorat ents isatteslieNevonedous 40.3 39.7 41.1 2.54 2.51 2.47 102.19 99.42 101.67 
MEIN TIDE IGT IEG ios ok ncs2-sonans-cidedascebe> tonseres 40.1 39.3 39.6 Lat 1.76 1.65 70.77 69.05 65.41 
ae lg eyes t eet glad iat Ae ers es Ee 41.4 40.8 41.5 2.05 2.02 1.88 84.70 82.57 78.01 
Miscellaneous textiles...............4.c.e0000000. 39.9 40.3 40.8 2.19 2.10 1.82 87.31 84.52 74.36 
Ug he ER SS Ares se a 40.9 40.0 41.0 1.56 1.56 1.48 63.97 62.36 60.84 
SE aoe a e232 See en ce | 36.7 37,3 1.76 1.73 1.63 66.19 63.64 60.63 
CCL Ti NE SE te 39.8 39.6 40.0 2.48 2.45 2.29 98.76 97.03 91.45 
TICES TES Bs: Lg a ne 42.3 41.4 42.7 2.07 2.06 1.94 87.47 85.28 82.65 
Paper and allied industries.....................+++. 40.9 41.2 41.4 3.03 3.01 2.89 124.21 123.99 119.52 
Py ATIC, PDS TUS. chav gesnesencoceennvn cscs 40.9 41.5 41.1 3.30 3.26 3.13 135.02 135.19 129.68 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 38.2 38.0 38.6 3.07 3.05 2.89 117.27 115.61 111.73 
MEATY Metal INAUStIICS. :....c.5sss000-ceese- secre. 41.0 40.6 40.1 3.21 3.14 3.00 131.39 127.50 120.39 
CACO eR ete cH Seen 40.3 39.7 39.6 3.36 3.26 a7 135.395 129.37 125.49 
Metal fabricating industries........................ 41.2 40.6 41.4 2.79 pe a 2.55 114.92 112.47 105.51 
Machinery, except electrical.......................--. 41.8 41.6 41.5 2.95 2.95 Z%3 123.33 122.78 113.49 
Semnsportation Equipment.................00......... 40.6 38.4 41.2 3.10 2.96 2.83 125.65 113.69 116.84 
CO CUR hs cl by be ee er 41.6 38.1 41.7 3.07 2.92 2.82 127.53 111.30 117.85 
NSE RINNE TOS i Catai iii ainCiandvico dg ones 40.3 38.6 41.4 3.21 3.07 2.91 129.12 118.27 120.21 
RTL Lh Le 39.7 35.6 41.1 3.48 3.52 3.11 137.96 125.58 127.81 
Parts ANd ACCESSOFICS..........12-«--.5.-- 40.7 40.4 41.7 3.11 2.92 2.83 126.27 117.94 118.13 
Shipbuilding and repairing......................:00 40.1 38.1 40.3 3.04 2.97 2.76 122.00 113.20 111.37 
ASS EPS ee Fi Tet fn eRe a a 39.8 39.2 39.8 2.53 2.51 2.39 100.89 98.58 93.53 
Communications equipment.................. 39.1 38.4 38.9 2.39 2.36 2.28 93.52 90.58 88.58 
Non-metallic mineral products.......0..00.00.....- 43.4 43.5 43.0 2.72 2.71 2.51 117.89 117.65 107.80 
Petroleum and coal products..................00 43.0 43.2 42.7 3.62 3.64 3.38 155.55 157.38 144.49 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.3 40.0 40.4 2.79 2.77 2.61 112.44 110.72 105.47 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.5 39.7 40.8 2.09 2.09 1.96 84.75 82.86 79.68 
a SE or 42.3 42.3 43.5 3.31 3.28 3.09 139.96 138.69 134.07 
Ne ee eyo oapy cadhananapieendrvsrn eras 40.0 39.7 40.7 3.42 3.40 3.15 136.90 134.88 128.17 
General ContractoFS............000ceeeeee 40.0 39.9 40.7 3.30 3.29 2.99 132.01 131.04 121.75 
Special trade contractors... 40.1 39.6 40.7 3.52 3.49 3.29 140.91 138.17 133.99 
Recast TREE ac iced eee ee 46.6 47.2 48.1 3.13 3.09 2.99 145.84 145.84 144.08 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 47.7 488 50.0 2.65 2.63 2.45 126.32 128.46 122.58 
Other engineering................0:eeeeeee 45.5 45,3 46.1 3.67 3.65 3.64 167.06 165.23 167.59 
THER INDUSTRIES 
SESS eae ae oe 41.8 41.1 44.3 3.22 3.18 2.90 134.56 = 130.79 128.55 
Highway and bridge maintenance..............-. 39.3 38.9 39.9 2.41 2.38 2.20 94.68 92.75 87.69 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers..............---- 38.5 38.1 39.4 1.52 1.51 1.41 58.46 57.70 55.60 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................--- 34.3 34.3 35.3 1.48 1.47 1.39 50.86 50.52 48.91 


atest figures subject to revision. 
OURCE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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TABLE C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 
(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average — 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
ee ee ge 
$ $ 
Average 
UTE Sa m2 0 20 Rene eh. AR Pieriny ene Sune Apis cL Cn RR = SO Oe 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
(272 ON eA Nee. tae HORSE ok avin A ee nes eae 41.0 2.07 82.96 111.4 106.3 
(ATS i se Mose eM Ca SOR © Pa ee ete Sau Va hoa (2s a mR 41.0 2.42 86.89 116.7 108.0 
TR ee ede, te ok Mg ate OM Ae et TDR: Se as BMS ot we oy 40.8 2.25 91.95 PB al 110.2 
eg oS ir RR nen i Oa Late aye betat ed i! GER ts eee PRs 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.4 
Last Pay Period in | 
NSLS OT TC RMAC, Na etait 8 8 GME fe ee 40.5 2.40 97.43 130.9 112.20 
aa (hos ri ot inet WIM Mee RAP 5 Rg) ofl i710 RY bs son Ran NP 40.8 2.43 99.20 133.2 114.4 | 
CFO OSES eet co Soe eee ee ga Ne Co leah Peseta 40.8 2.45 99.88 134.2 114.398 
PVM E 502 ce ee ee ee te ee Oo sre a0 40.7 2.46 100.18 134.6 114.5 
iB Toes 1a) RR MRD ee EAI ot sd Bae ay Pee S8e1 2.50 96.78 130.0 110.1 
OG rd ATAU ae oes aa i Eas Cos Es oko I 40.0 2.49 99.52 133.7 Lisa 
ho] 6) 4) 1 ae ee, 2 Ai eigen ois Rea anne Ser eee 40.4 2.49 100.53 135.0 1132 
19, Enel Na sa 0 RL OL Spe. Ae. ot fe Seen a 40.1 Biot 100.63 135:2 11372 
pF oi a) ABN Ge Sy RMR 2 et Lee i peck i AE Ree, |: 5 Oe Oe Se 40.7 2.56 104.28 140.1 117.4 
10 Es tien UN AR ees 5 oe don Pires eee el oko na Wat age 22 kOe 40.6 peo i 104.42 140.3 11738 
PTE ore Aa Sy gi es AED. ta Sorts 40.4 2:57 103.98 139.7 116.0 
UL ee ec ee IRS ere nls, SPURNS 40.0 2.56 102.26 137.4 113.8 
a4 I i ie «Mantel St AE OREN MRE ART es 2s) S MRanr ea. 16 yy eS BS 40.4 2.59 104.70 140.6 116.2 


*Revised. tPreliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consum 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


SourCE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
Aug July Aug Aug July Aug 
1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ 
Passo hs Ce LEY Yc ee Reine adam S07 a Ure Cts Pata la 41.2 41.8 39.4 2.11 2,01 1.94 
oS Wes el 01 bf a aE yi.) a le Re Onc eet 39.1 39.6 39.8 2.04 * 20s 1.90 
PASTORS WICK. ee ee ee ee ee) el 39.7 40.6 40.7 2.09 2.09 1.98 
Quebec ce Roane ea aren 6 EME PAG ean nel dnemr om 41.5 40.4 41.4 2.32 2.31 214 
Ontario I i See oe LRT ee oe ee a ee, 41.5 40.8 41.0 3.19 3.18 2.97 
i C1 SE 2 ane Rie AS cM tora iets tle aCe 39.5 39.9 39.4 2.34 2.33 2.16 
De OTS he coe ono 5 oe een her a 39.8 39:1 39.4 2h 23 2.47 
Alberta Berit Ns BS Wel ta OY 3 Dae Ree A Ie Ae 39:5 39.4 39.7 2.63 2.64 2.45 
RESO A eer yk gs 37.4 37:8 S133 3:22 3.19 3.00 


a EE er 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under i 
surance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the oper- 
ions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to per- 
ns in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
her as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in 
e Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, 


ABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act (Revised)* 


End of Total Employed Claimants 


me—August................ 5,223,000 4,953,200 269,800 
Ee ee 5,256,000 4,935,000 321,000 
Se 5,262,000 4,970,900 291,100 
Ee 4,727,000 4,405,600 321,400 
ee 4,859,000 4,284,000 575,000 
a 4,894,000 4,237,100 656,900 
February............ 4,864,000 4,204,500 659,500 
PANUALY.............. 4,881,000 4,247,700 633,300 

67—Decemberv.......... 4,828,000 4,326,500 501,500 
Novemberv.......... 4,800,000 4,463,400 336,600 
Che. es 4,724,000 4,481,500 242,500 
September.......... 4,732,000 4,521,100 210,900 
PAMIBUISt, ......0000-0000 4,787,000 - 4,559,900 227,100 
| See Aer 4,764,000 4,517,700 246,300 
NE ds rccisratie 4,742,000 4,499,200 242,800 
TT eee ce 4,734,770 4,391,620 343,150t 


May 1967 to July 1968 revised on the basis of book renewal at June 1, 
167. 

affective June 30, 1968, coverage was increased to include salaried 
orkers earning up to $7,800 a year. 

fhe number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants during 
e first two weeks of book renewal. For other months, the claimants 
‘e as shown in Table E-2. 


from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables 
E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the Operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For 
further information regarding the nature of the data see Tech- 
nical Note, page 744, December 1968 issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, September 1968 


Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid Paid 

Newtountdland......c3s6..2:icaskseecee 21,810 $ 545,228 
Prince Boaward Island... )....cc.ccatemeren 3,480 87,382 
TROVE OU is devises can thts teeeserct cleats 32,291 814,583 
New? Brunswick... 085s asa vsecorsateata 26,460 677,654 
ELT. 51, 5 nee EE Aan OEM 2 Seen 259,566 6,820,495 
CONCADIO Gide Re Nese aerate 290,297 7,569,858 
Manito ti... .cls isk sen ee 25,704 645,104 
SASK ATCC WEI) ..nncth ses peddcncanvenunsensaneetertiat 16,037 406,165 
AEG os osiciex5 eens aoe 31,635 830,823 
British Colum bit... ccna een 88,359 2,363,616 
Total, Canada, September 1968...... 795,639 20,760,908 
Total, Canada, August 1968........... 1,015,320 26,201,972 


Total, Canada, September 1967..... 640,507 15,771,588 


ABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, September 1968 


NN SS 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 


Claims Filed at Local Offices Pending at the End of the Month 
Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 

Province Total Initial Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending 
TROT AL i sdstsssndaddins 2 385 1,527 858 2,378 1,455 923 816 
mace Edward Island......................:.-. 290 228 62 281 182 99 100 
ce ved aviy 3,695 2,258 1,437 3,861 2,693 1,168 969 
ENTREE oc o sca nasocesassenennse nace 2,966 2,084 882 2,822 1,756 1,066 852 
nn ckcsechaseease 30,474 19,623 10,851 30,185 19,225 10,960 10,069 
SOIREE > cd 2 ee ee 30,593 22,053 8,540 32,348 19,545 12,803 8,619 
fanitoba Oe le och 2,532 1,840 692 2,550 1,650 900 479 
askatchewan <a 1,845 1,350 495 1,849 1,178 671 456 
| 3,723 2,642 1,081 3,870 2,462 1,408 899 
TL ee a ete RRO 9 OP 12,629 8,362 4,267 11,870 7,430 4,440 4,039 
Total, Canada, September 1968.. 91,132* 61,967 29,165 92,014t 57,576 34,438 27,298 
Total, Canada, August 1968........ 88,977 62,144 26,833 95,417 54,376 41,041 28,180 
Total, Canada, September 1967.. 82,722 56,458 26,264 84,764 55,552 29,212 26,871 


Bee Camadie, September 1967. 62.722 


In addition, revised claims received numbered 30,424. 


In addition, 31,582 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,954 were special requests not gr 


,190 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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anted and 1,145 were appeals by claimants. There were 


129 


TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at 
September 30, 1968 


Seen a aE FEE a IE OEE 
Number of Weeks on Claim Total | 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or August 30 September 4 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1968 1967 
ite Se eee oe a ee eee 
| 
SEE 8 BLE ee tear On 246,702 97,423 60,264 54,340 34,675 269,834 210,863 f 


VNR Ee Sot ok Sux SR Oecd cee 141,543 61,331 34,297 27,981 17,934 158,357 123,320 
cd 7c [oR a TL a 105,159 36,092 25,967 26,359 16,741 111,477 87,543 
Bb aeb oe ce er eR a ne Oe 20 at a rr 
NEWPOUNDLAND... ion. sees ee 7,026 D762 1,754 1,506 1,004 6,911 5,561 | 
PAO ers er! AN, 5,115 2,129 1,268 1,020 698 5,066 4,028 | 
Bemialers 3... 3 ie ee 1,911 633 486 486 306 1,845 1,533 } 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND...............00000008- L025 557 346 215 112 1,149 664 | 
he 7 Passa a ts Atk A a ce atk et 601 190 195 137 719 733 339 | 
Pemiale.) yo) ead feta ene dot 424 162 151 78 33 416 325 | 
Na Ng POY Or 8 aad a aE Re oe 10,131 3,801 2,482 2,034 1,814 10,851 8,323 
1 Ce Sheet de a eRe ee he Ge se 6,766 2,658 1,591 1,304 1,213 7,328 5,612 
Pemalers wn Mee nee. 3,365 1,143 891 730 601 3,523 2,71 
INE Ws ISCO Kook Sie asec 8,269 3,202 1,951 1,837 1,279 8,325 6,853 
sh A fay ee 22 Ren ARCS ee ere 5,359 2222 1,283 1,102 ASD 5,441 4,403 — 
Boni: Sn eh ee 2,910 980 668 735 527 2,884 2,450 
COG ERE ee eo ne NS ek 80,783 31,450 20,716 17,865 10: 752 89,173 70,328 © 
iN EN Peta Ui 2 ee eRe 50,362 21,598 12,854 9,873 6,037 56,143 44,696 
Penal sib. get an trons oe 30,421 9,852 7,862 7,992 4,715 33,030 25,632 | 
CONT ART Soe 9 Or NE igs es 31: 87,394 339135 21,161 20,644 12,454 96,098 78,456 | 
Via eet eh a Ars ee 44,863 18,902 10,592 9,667 Se O7 51,306 42,264 
Female... 2s een Ye 42,531 14.233 10,569 10,977 6.752 44,792 36,192 
DVEADIMCI ACE. oa eee ee eee 7,140 2,664 1,569 1,595 Lear 9,562 5,620 
Wisle te ke ares Cit Soy ee 3,625 1,491 861 655 618 5,009 2,591 
Pemale 2s." ae eee 3,515 1,173 708 940 694 4;553 3,034 
SASKATCHEWAN... 2200). Acs eee 4,929 1,988 1,176 919 846 ; 5,094 33139 
ih ED ae Me ke De RE Pe eR ks 2521 15135 624 406 353 2,659 1,276 
Pete) Fh Beh ales ee 2,408 850 552 513 493 2.435 1,855 
PNY B18 9 Ee oh eR OE aM eee ee pe 9,793 3,980 2,431 2,053 1,329 10,314 6,582 
30 eh eee ee SM a 8K 4,930 2,146 L175 893 716 5,476 3,013 
ECSU (2 eR eR ROE oes a 4,863 1,834 1,256 1,160 613 4,838 3,569 
a OE a ee ee eee ey eed Le ee OR em 
BOPS TSE COE IMBIA oe ce see casero 30,212 14,089 6,678 5,672 Si die 32-350 25,340: 
hs 1G DE Pg eS be UREA ll ah 17,401 8,857 3,854 2,924 1,766 19,196 15,098 
TS LS Oe eee ee Re eee Tne 12,811 5,232 2,824 2,748 2,007 13,161 10,242 


a SS a SE TS ee EEE 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


ABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


ao ee ee 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 
i RE 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
go ison z +. snenvvsepvarsvecce 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
a 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 175.5 154.3 122.3 
I ee 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 125.1 
+ 5 ERE ta a 149.0 146.4 151.0 je 1572 190.2 166.8 128.3 
ne 150.5 147.8 j Fae BE 13357 157.9 193.2 169.4 128.6 
IE ROOT  Be ao suis leiwsii 151.0 148.0 153.4 134.5 i579 193.8 170.5 128.7 
oh i rr 151.8 148.6 153.8 134.7 159.6 193.8 169.7 133.0 
Eg a 152.7 149.8 155.4 134.0 159.2 194.3 171.8 136.4 
Ne Toas2 148.7 156.0 135.6 160.3 194.3 172.5 138.4 
oe 154.1 149.8 156.6 136.3 160.8 197.0 172.1 140.9 
EEE ase 154.2 148.9 iit 135.8 161.0 197.8 174.2 141.1 
a ae 154.7 149.4 157.6 136.4 161.8 197.9 174.2 141.1 
RES Nal 155.6 $51.9 158.3 136.1 161.9 198.8 174.8 141.1 
EN Ie de calle 156.0 153.6 158.4 135.7 161.8 199.1 175.2 141.1 
a se Rn bal ei 156.4 153.0 159.6 136.4 162.2 199.6 176.8 141.1 
OT or eins ineoeacn> 156.8 152.4 160.3 138.1 161.6 200.3 177.4 141.1 
aS geile 15705 153.0 161.0 138.8 162.7 201.0 180.1 141.1 


OTE: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


ABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of November 1968 


All-Items Health 
— and Recrea- Tobacco 
Noy. Oct. Noy. Trans- Personal tion and and 


1968 1968 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1949 = 100) 


oo, cen ncanaxbes stale rod enatvoes 136.8 136.5 130.8 130.5 126.0 136.3 133.7 196.7 163.1 140.1 
ES 148.3 147.4 143.0 145.5 145.2 146.7 147.1 206.8 198.8 139.9 
sks EE ge a 151.3 150.7 145.7 149.4 143.6 147.9 162.4 222.3 183.0 139.6 
EE 154.4 153.3 149.6 158.6 149.0 129.4 187.4 200.0 185.5 146.5 
I eas natichcariaseeboivcnasiraidsansaconsans 156.2 155.1 149.6 154.2 151.8 143.6 177.9 212.0 177.0 152.2 
a A 158.4 157.9 132.5 149.0 161.3 146.9 160.6 196.7 221.9 149.1 
avd Te 3.0 "1313 147.2 150.4 141.6 154.6 154.1 230.6 172.1 154.0 
a cudaccenaess 147.1 146.3 141.5 149.8 139.0 150.6 148.9 177.2 177.9 140.6 
scones 148.5 147.7 142.1 145.4 142.6 150.0 152.1 211.3 172.6 132.1 
a cna dda seseriacnuvessnansixnmnaseewasbpans 150.6 149.8 145.1 148.2 151.0 141.2 159.0 188.6 170.8 136.0 


t. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 


ITE: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over ti 
1es, 


me in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is com- 
piled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada 
Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immi- 


lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number : 
workers involved includes all workers reported on strike « 
locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unic 
directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppage 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a resu 


gration. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1963-68 


of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Strike and’ 


Lockouts 
Beginning 


During Month Strike and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 


Month or Year or Year 
1S 5 A DEBS A! TSA ED oh SC ERR PUR) 8s. 2 Ne 318 
BY) oO ey AR oo cea CR ISeeS. 4 BROMUR RRR Shira 2 i tee 327 
OG ee a Le Pa te MRS Cio 8S RR OO 478 
| [oc a a ned tae prt Po A Whe uae ee aR OORT s SANCaae OT OLA, ERAN 582 
BT ee Melee Se WRIT TE Re hat 03 als OMT, Socio co 498 
FUG] et NOVETI DET Le peed oa ree ee cert. Sis topes oe 18 
IYECETN DET cage ine cee panies aoe ine Re Sie coe tae 11 
ll ot ET EVIE CL gen ore nt OES (05, oe SRE oe 24 
PO DIUAn ys he sok eas so a ite sn iia ke 42 
Marcin: ce eer hee re eee ee Weed ah So 37 
J) | Bantecet ie Oe, SER Dena? Yen EE. ct, | eae cemane 42 
BVT fax Se odd coy ch aaa a Sec aie en ae 2 de) a lca 64 
HE) Tomer we RCL OR REM DR RANE TLAT. 2's vg - 1 es ay ROTC a> 
“LEVY AYR NR lr ECE Dey re nee Sere meer CTW WN mae, 36 
Vey °.U ro) it Ue A A ACER CR EU es Sta aID GS onan le 57 
SETICUIDEL I Hie eye tien ase Re MER ae eect Ae 42 
CFETOD GE 8 re Oe wee Ns oh BATE aA im eaten a tate 26 
AN OOVE TIDE T pe eb ee te ee) oc soe a Ree eg oe, 19 
*Preliminary 
TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, November 1968 by 
Industry (Preliminary) 
Strikes 
and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
; 561) ip a Nails CANT A o- scat OM 1 on 520 
1 eid Bin eats dh SRN ase Se ae EE 1 355 3,200 
RATE CRUPIN oc 4a ee yes 35 6,716 88,500 
CTSRAIC UII eee eae 10 2,055 32,620 
Transportation and utilities... 6 941 19,720 
J OTs i RGD, Sale le a a SO et 9 3,465 56,100 
Pane en I — — — 
let | Co Cans alt a CY fe Ed 1 2 40 
Publicmdministration ccc decks. 6 643 13,510 
ALIANDUSERIS... 0. ee 69 14,214 214,210 
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Per cent of 

Workers Estimated 

Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Tin 
332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
70 19,148 251,460 0.18 
55 9,436 151,230 0.13 
56 19,758 207,390 0.16 
76 49,069 590,840 0.46 
83 41,296 682,180 0.53 
86 41,751 324,790 0.25 
116 30,993 410,710 0.30 
152 46,215 544,310 0.42 
[37 62,069 867,810 0.59 
146 59,956 635,340 0.43 
124 30,065 346,140 0.27 
91 20,047 313,990 0.22 
69 14,214 214,210 0.16 

TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, November 1968 |! 


Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 


Strikes 

* and Workers 
Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Day 
Newfoundland: '3cmtlorke eee — — = 
Princeshawata dsiand....A ane — — = 
INOVatSCOUTA © 6 cet tro: Sethe sot, J ne 3 143 720 
INEWHBIUNS WICKS Pa. cease eee oe. — — — 
Que DOCH BE on eter OO A nc ere 13 bey 3, 103,270 
ONEATION: aor oe tet in he etna cant Aad 36 5,588 69,340 
Manitoba ete tare ee arr ae od — — = 
DaSskatchewan ee s.:62-u.\ ee eee 2 — — —_ 
FATDGRERIT pc tee Bs I ts 5 1,619 25,530 
British Columbian 5)..." es 11 ite 15,070 
Pederaie yc. ee cess set nee eee 1 14 280 
ALL JURISDICTIONS 2 eee 69 14,214 214,210 
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) 
) 
| 


| 
) 


| 


ee G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1968 (Preliminary) 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
ra Workers ———————————_ Termination — 
Location Union Involved November Accumulated Date Results 
AINES 
: 
fetal 
_Endako Mines, Steelworkers, 355 3,200 26,990 July 27 Wages, hours of work—Wage 
} Fraser Lake, B.C. Loc. 959 Nov. 15 increase, other improved benefits. 


NUFACTURING 


ood and Beverages 

Prince Rupert Fishermen’s 
| Co-op., 

_ Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Rubber 
. 

| 


Mansfield Denman General, 
Barrie, Ont. 


{ Chicago Rawhide, 
Brantford, Ont. 


==> 


Vood 


_ Three wood mills, 
{ Victoria and Vancouver, 
1 B.C. 


i 


——d 


‘aper 


Kimberly Clark of Canada 
Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


2 


' Domtar Pulp and Kraft 
Paper Ltd., 
Windsor and East Angus, 


Que. 


rimary Metals 


Crowe Foundry Ltd., 
Hespeler, Ont. 


General Smelting Co. of 
Canada, 
Burlington, Ont. 


etal Fabricating 


Central Quebec Steel Ltd., 
Trois Riviéres, Que. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


eee OE eee 


B.C. Deep Sea 171 
Fishermen’s Union 
(CLC) 


Rubber Workers, 330 
Loc. 536 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers, 129 
Loc, 397 
(CLC) 


Carpenters, 363 
Loc. 2802 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 211 
Mill Workers 

Loc. 289 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 1,246 
Workers’ Federation 


(CNTU) 


Moulders, 110 
Loc. 23 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers, 100 
Loc. 6979 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Structural Iron 120 
Workers, 

Loc. 816 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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90 


6,930 


1,940 


3,170 


26,170 


110 


2,100 


120 


90 


16,170 


1,940 


5,070 


22,910 


121,120 


16,390 


6,000 


2,760 


Nov. 6 
Nov. 7 
Sep. 23 
Nov. 9 
Octn oP 
Nov. 1 
June 23 
Nov. 21 
July 18 
Apr. 2 
Nov. 2 
Sep. 6 
Oct. 1 
Nov. 4 


Seniority—Return of workers. 


Wages— 


Wages, hours— 


Hourly pay scale—36¢ per hour 
increase Over two years. 


Seniority, management rights— 
55¢ an hr. increase over a 3-yr. 
contract; other improvements. 


Wages— 


Wages—Wage increase. 


Wages— 


Length of the agreement, fringe 
benefits—45¢ an hr. increase Over 
a 3-yr. contract; improvement in 
fringe benefits. 


ee errr reer ee a. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


eceeereeeeceeeniccieeesstensnenesepoe sa siya ct iim SD LT ALLL A A ALA A 


Edmonton and area, Alta. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


| 
: 
| 
: 
| 


Starting 
Duration in _ Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days a4 Major Issues 
— Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved November Accumulated Date Results 
Machinery 
Canadian Blower and Forge Steelworkers, 255 510 10,970 Sep. 4 Wages, fringe benefits—38¢ an hr. 
tas Loc. 3534 NOV.4.5 increase first yr.; 1714¢ second yr.. 
Kitchener, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 8¢ third yr.; 3 weeks vacation 
after 8 years, 4 weeks after 18 years, 
other improved benefits. 
International Harvester, Steelworkers, 341 7,160 16,710 Sep. 20 Wages, job evaluation— 
Hamilton, Ont. Loc. 311 a 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton Gear and Machine Moulders, 139 970 4,860 Sep. 422 Wages, fringe benefits—5S % wage 
COL Loc. 28 Nov. 12 increase, other improved benefits. 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation Equipment 
Dominion Forge Co., Auto Workers, 668 14,030 50,110 Aug. 15 Wages, working conditions, fringe 
Windsor, Ont. Loc. 195 — benefits— 
(CLC) 
Three automotive parts Auto Workers, 489 270 21,760 Aug. 18 Wages, fringe benefits, working 
manufacturers, Loc. 195 Nov. 4 conditions—Wage increase, other 
Windsor, Ont. (CLC) improved benefits. 
York Gears Limited, Auto Workers, 478 960 11,480 Octi41 Wages—40¢-90¢ an hr. increase 
Toronto, Ont. Loc. 984 Nov. 4 over 3-yr. contract, improvement 
(CLC) in fringe benefits. 
Canadian Motor Lamp Co. Auto Workers, 209 1,050 1,050 Nov. 25 Failure to ratify contract— 
Lids Loc. 1297 — 
Parry Sound; Ont. (CLC) 
Electrical Products 
Square ““D”’ Co. of Canada __—iU..E. 350 2,100 30,800 July 8 Wages, fringe benefits—Wage in- 
| a Loc. 505 Nov. 11 crease, other improved benefits. 
Toronto, Ont. (Ind.) 
Proctor-Silex Ltd., LUE: 103 2,160 9,890 July 17 Wages, hours— 
Picton, Ont. Loc. 585 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Robbins and Myers, Auto Workers, 188 2,820 2,820 Nov. 11 Wages, hours— 
Brantford, Ont. Loc.397 — 
(CLC) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
North American Plastics Auto Workers, 295 6,200 40,330 May 17 Wages, union security, grievance 
RAG Loc. 251 ~— procedure— 
Wallaceburg, Ont. (CLC) 
Johnson, Matthey and CLC—directly 365 1,830 1,830 Nov. 11 Wages, fringe benefits—40¢ an hr. 
Mallory Ltd., chartered Nov. 18 increase in wages and 15¢ in fringe 
Toronto, Ont. benefits over 2-yr. agreement. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Modern Paving, Building and 110 27510 12,100 June 26 Security of employment— 
St-Lambert de Lévis, Woodworkers’ — 
Que. Federation 
(CNTU) 
Several plumbing Plumbers, 200 4,200 19.600 July 15 Wages, other benefits— 
contractors, Loc. 508 — 
Various locations (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwestern Ontario 
Various construction Carpenters, 600 9,600 19,800 Oct. 8 Wages—$1.57 an hr. increase in 
contractors, Loc 1237 Nov. 25 wages and other benefits over a 


28 mo. contract. 


een EE ss eee eee 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1968 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


a rors a ee 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved November Accumulated Date Results 
Various construction International 970 14,890 21,960 Oct. 17 Wages—$1.52 an hr. increase in 
contractors, Onerating Engineers, Nov. 25 wages and other benefits over a 
Calgary and area, Alta. Loc. 955 28 mo. contract. 
Carpenters, 
Locs. 1779 and 2103 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Chambly Transport Inc., Railway, Transport 120 2,570 6,770 Sep. 13 Wages— 
Montreal and area, Que. and General ~— 
Workers, 
Locs. 511-513 
fa Be) 
Six bus companies, Public Service ih ge: 16,610 20,390 Oct. 26 Wages, hours— 
Various locations, Que. Employees’ Federation — 
(CNTU) 
RADE 
Quebec Liquor Board, Public Service 2,980 49,670 317,310 June 25 Wages—29% increase for ware- 
Province-wide, Que. Employees’ Nov. 26 house employees, 25.5% for store 
Federation, employees, 23% for office em- 
(CNTU) ployees, $375. retroactive pay. 
Chapples and Metropolitan _ Retail Clerks, 117 2,540 4,880 Oct a3 Wages, seniority, union security— 
Stores, Loc. 409 we 
Fort William and (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
International Harvester Auto Workers, 207 1,660 1,660 Nov. 20 Wages, 5-day work week, time and 
Co. of Canada Ltd., various locals vm one half for Saturday work, vaca- 
Ottawa, Hamilton and (CLC) tions, holidays, other benefits — 
Burlington, Ont. 
UBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
cal Administration 
City of Vernon, Public Employees, 104 2,180 4,990 Sep. 24 Wages, working conditions— 
Vernon, B.C. Loc. 626 ra 
(CLC) 
City of Kelowna, Public Employees, 155 3,260 4,190 Oct. 24 Wages— 
Kelowna, B.C. Loc. 338 ; 9 
(CLO) | - 
City of Kamloops, Public Employees, 186 3,910 4,100 Oct. 31 Delay in new contract negotiations 


Kamloops, B.C. 


Loc. 900 
(CLC) 
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H—Employment Fatalities 


TABLE H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During Third Quarter of 1968 


(6) 
Public 
(3) Ad- Per 
Manu- Con-~ Trans- (4) | (5) minis- Not Cent 
Agri- _For- (1) (2)  factur- struc- porta- Fi- Serv-  tra- Speci- of 
culture estry Fishing Mining ing tion’ tion Trade nance _ ice tion fied Total Total 
By Industry* and Age Group 
EL beet met oe ee 6 2 — — 1 d 1 — — 4 = Sune 21 9.4 
4,1 EVA Wed Ho. GR SCRE eee aR 1 6 — 4 2 r3 12 Z —- — 1 _ 41 18.4 
Bo. Fe eel Ea See ey 2 12 1 12 13 Z3 11 3 oa 4 Z 8 91 40.8 
{eC Neh I ee ee 5 4 2 8 10 12 1 = Z > — ab) 24.7 
Sine) 3) [ERR Gs up ee ee — — 1 1 6 3 — 2 — Z —~ — 15 6.7 
Ag 9) Sek Re Pee re cee 14 24 4 25 32 52 36 8 --- 12 8 8 223** 100% 
By Industry and Occupation ft 
TATIICTS A) ecco. e ees xteens 12 1 — — — — —— — — —- — oo 13 5.8 
POC OCTS COs, ic) eect ane — 18 — — — — —_ a -— — a wae 18 8.1. 
Pishermety (C)..0 5520 — — Z — — — — a — -— — — Z 0.9 
BIECIS AC) cate eoee ce ca ~ — — 19 oo 2 a a —-  — —- — pa 9.4 
STANtSINGHM eC). es eivceeees 2 3 — 4 20 ae) 12 3 a a 1 - ip. 32.2 
Babourers:(f). oar) = cs = = 8 20 = 1 _— 4 3 ee 36s 16m 
ME ATISDOLECR) cig cui esses. - 2 2 1 — 1 16 1 a 1 Z — 26 11.7 
BVRATIAR OIA Deen sian eer ee — — — — 1 1 3 1 — 2 — — 8 3.6 
Professional (h)................0.. — ae ee = — 1 ab — a 2 1 — 4 1.8 
Clerical ces . WES cede =. = = = = = 1 = mee a 1 0.5. 
Sil LCs A he A ee _- — — —~ 3 _ — oa — o— os a 3 13: 
Services (ia we — — — ~~ — — a 2 oa 3 1 — 7 378, 
INGtmStated vise cease. — 1 — oom 4 a —- a — 8 12 5.4 
DOR ee ee he 14 24 4 25 a2 52 36 8 — 12 8 8 2238" 100.0) 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt 
Struck by objects (J)............ 1 14 1 7 2 10 3 2 — 2 2 — 44 19.1 
Falls and slips (k)................ 5 4 2 Ze 10 20 5 a — 1 2 1 50 22.4 
Collisions, derailments (1).. 2 Z — 2 2 9 23 p! — 5 1 1 49 22.( 
Caught in, on, between (m) 4 3 1 5 3 i 2 2 — 1 1 — 29 13.( 
Inhalations (n).2.sea 728... — — — 1 4 1 — 1 — —_ 1 — 8 3.6 
Conflagrations (0)................ — — — 6 3 1 — — ae = — pies 10 4,: 
Electric current (p).053....., 2 o — - 3 4 3 — — Z — 3 Ly TA 
Over-exertion (q)........00+5..-.- -— — — — 3 a Z — — — 1 —_ 6 p. 
Striking against (r).....0.0000... — — — — a ae ad pt. dabel pt bal ie or 4 
miscelaneous'(s)2 4.8. — 1 — 2 2 ao — 1 — ie — 3 10 4.) 
"Es 9 Ra ae le a Ra 14 24 4 25 32 52 36 8 — 12 8 8 PDE tes 100. 
Per CENT OF TOTAL, ...6 0.0.5. 6.3 10.8 1.8 Ma Re Bde pe 16.1 3.6 — 5.4 3.6 3.6 ~— 100.0 B| 
es eee ele eee a ce MOS 


“Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance | 
real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 
fIncludes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process and reli 
ela (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupations. (i) Recrea} 
workers. 
{Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contacts, absorpti) 
ingestions and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) Viole’ 
bites, stings, etc. 


**Of these totals, 184 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 39 were obta : 
from other sources. | 
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Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31). 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1968. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English | 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


a . 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest | 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their | 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 75 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/ 1968. 
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Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1967. 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-767. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts: 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts show strikes and. 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 
involved, duration, etc. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/ 1967. | 
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Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1967. An annual report published in 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paperback volume. Contains the results of 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of. 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries: 
including logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for. 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First-year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paperback volume, $10.00; service withow’ 
indexed binder, $7.50; individual tables, 15 cents. Paperback volume, $3.00 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-549. | 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1967. (Bilingual). Price $2. 00, Cat. No 
192-15/:1,967. 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans de. 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labow 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, Call 
No. L31-967F. 


The Behaviour of Canadian Wages and Salaries in the Postwar Period. 1967. 
A graphic presentation. Price $1.50, Cat. No. L41-567. 


Technological changes in the railway industry: Employment effects and adjustmen. 
process: CPR Angus Workshops, Montreal. 1967. Second in a series of three report: 
on technological change in the railway industry in Canada and the ways in whict 
workers have adapted to change. Price $2.50, Cat. No. L41-667. | 


Payment Systems and their Development in the Railway Running Trades. 1968 
By Maxwell Flood. Price $1.25, Cat. No. L41-768. 
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By 
Prof. C. Roy Brookbank 


Systems Atnalysis 


In Canadian Employer-Union Relations 


Change is needed in the present Canadian model o 
employer-union relations, says Prof. Roy Brookbank o 
Dalhousie University. But, from the viewpoint of system: 
analysis, the change must resolve the problems withou 


seriously disrupting or destroying the equilibrium of the 
processes and systems of the existing model. : 


eae relations as we know them in Canada 
today have evolved from the “voluntary” association of each 
side with the other in “‘processes”’ of collective bargaining and 
grievance handling. Wendell French, Professor of Personnel 
and Industrial Relations at the University of Washington, de- 
fines a process as “‘a flow of interrelated events moving towards 
some goal, purpose or end.’’ Frequently employers have not 
been overly enthusiastic about dealing with unions, but the right 
of workers to organize themselves into groups for bargaining 
purposes has been well established, and the ground rules for 
bargaining and grievance handling allow the parties substantial 
freedom for manoeuvring. The role of government, at the 
provincial and federal levels, has been twofold. On the one 
hand, government has guarded the public interest by ensuring 
that the power struggles of the two parties have been confined 
to the legislative ground rules; on the other, government repre- 
sentatives have served as impartial conciliators when negotia- 
tions between the parties have become deadlocked. 

Although no pattern of employer-union relations based on 
volatile bargaining and supported by a power balance can be 
expected to work perfectly, the processes currently used across 
Canada have achieved—in the majority of cases—some very 
important social and economic purposes. In collective bargain- 
ing, the primary goals have been as follows: 


1. to determine the workers’ share of the ‘“‘economic pie’’ as 
a result of bargaining within an individual company or industry, 
but with ultimate implications for the total economy; 

2. to stabilize employer-union relationships for a given 
period through a collective agreement, allowing management to 
plan operations with confidence during that time; and 

3. to decide from time to time which facets of the work-life 
of employees should come under the collective agreement and 
thus be subject to bilateral control. 

In broad terms, the processes for handling grievances have 
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achieved the following primary objectives: 
1. the dissemination of justice under the terms of the agree 
ment; this is of vital significance to workers; | 
2: the preservation of stability in the employer-union rela 
tionship; this is of primary importance to management; and | 
3. the discovery in application of those problem areas 1 
management-employee relations which the collective agreemer, 
has not adequately covered; presumably this is important | 
both parties. 


For their effective operation in achieving the goals of collect 
ive bargaining and grievance handling, the methods we hav, 
developed depend on a reasonable balance of power betwee. 
employer and union that provides an equilibrium for seli 
determination. In other words, our voluntary processes ¢ 
collective bargaining and grievance handling work reasonabl 
well for the most part when each side respects the power an 
legitimate role of the other. Starting from such an “arme 
truce”’ relationship, it has become possible for a company an 
a union to create between them a fine balance of contacts the 
enables them to make reasonable progress in goal achievemet. 
as outlined above. In the language of this age of computers, thi 
is the ‘‘model”’ for collective bargaining and grievance handlin 
in Canada on the individual enterprise level. | 

Although this model pinpoints the central functions an 
relationships, it cannot include the many details of collectiv 
bargaining and grievance handling in real life, nor can it cor 
sider the amazing complexity of checks and balances require 
to maintain equilibrium. Details vary in every situation, and W 
tend to rely upon legal and economic expertise to interpret thes. 
in a given circumstance. We are not as prone, however, t 
recognize the importance of the many small groups or comm! 
tees, composed of representatives of both sides, whose respor 
sibility it is to ‘“‘police’’ the main processes. Each of these sma 
groups becomes a self-contained “‘system”’’ that has a facilitation 
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Prof. Brookbank 


ect on one or more aspects of the processes of collective 
rgaining and grievance handling. As defined by French, a 
stem is ‘“‘a particular linking of components which has a 
cilitating effect, or an intended facilitating effect, on the 
rrying out of a process.” 

Let us suppose, for example, that there is a clause in the 
reement that sets forth the rights and responsibilities of both 
mpany and union members in the event of worker displace- 
ent through automation. Although the agreement provides 
iidelines, each displaced worker must make a degree of indi- 
dual adjustment to them. Handling such details becomes the 
sponsibility of a small group composed of company and union 
presentatives who develop a sense of teamwork in the course 
‘handling many cases. Without systems like these, which can 
ten facilitate the conclusion of agreements as well as the 
iministration of them, the purposes of our two major pro- 
sses would not be accomplished so effectively. 

The importance of these continuing systems, of which there 
e thousands throughout the country, in maintaining a reason- 
yle degree of equilibrium in our labour-management processes 
is—in my opinion—been grossly underestimated. This may be 
ie in part to our pre-occupation with the legal and economic 
iteria that are usually more visible in labour-management 
ynflicts. It any event, if we continue to ignore their importance 
we try to analyze present problems and develop solutions for 
em, we run the risk of jumping ‘‘out of the frying pan into the 
=.” 

We must remember that these systems, both formal and 
formal, have developed in support of a model of collective 
argaining and grievance handling based on the voluntary asso- 
ation of employers and unions, and in situations where the 
ower of one side reasonably balances the power of the other. 
he pattern works best where system members are motivated— 
rough a cumulative increase in their feelings of involvement 
nd achievement—to handle problems or deviations construct- 
ely, and often to anticipate and resolve crises before they 
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crystallize. This kind of motivation is not generated by fear or 
compulsion. 

The model is relatively simple, but the real-life situation is 
very complex. A major change in any point in this process- 
systems continuum—by legislation or otherwise—stands a very 
good. chance of causing disruption and adversely affecting 
motivation by forcing change in other related parts, thereby 
destroying an equilibrium that has been responsible for the 
success of our present pattern, imperfect though it may be. 

At this point in time, most people,are more concerned with 
the imperfections of the Canadian pattern than with its achieve- 
ments. There are four problem areas in particular that reflect 
imperfections and demand the attention of governments, 
federally and provincially. They include the following: 


1. illegal work stoppages, particularly those that violate 
agreements, disrupt stability, and place production deadlines 
and profits in jeopardy; 

2. legal strikes of large magnitude, long duration or affecting 
‘“‘essential’’ services, any or all of which can have serious impli- 
cations for the public interest; 

3. the need for increased productivity and efficiency in the 
face of expanding foreign competition, coupled with the need 
for higher incomes for the work force in all industries and geo- 
graphic areas; and 

4. the reduction of unemployment, particularly that which 
arises from worker displacement through automation and 
technological change. 


Let us consider each of these problem areas from the model, 
process and system viewpoint developed previously. 

In the short run, the adverse effects of illegal work stoppages 
are felt most severely by management, because they undermine 
those collective bargaining objectives, such as stability, that are 
most important to employers. In the long run, however, the 
sustained or increased frequency of illegal work stoppages will 
produce equally negative results for unions, because they break 
the ground rules established between the parties for reaching 
agreement and handling grievances. Erratic and seemingly 
irresponsible behaviour disrupts not only the processes of the 
model, but also its thousands of systems, with the result that 
new kinds of checks and balances enter the picture, and the 
general pattern begins to change—with or without legal 
controls. 

For example, the management of a company that is frequent- 
ly the target of illegal work stoppages will soon lose confidence 
in the union leaders with whom it has been negotiating. Depend- 
ing upon the circumstances and past relationships, one or more 
of several courses of action may be taken. The employer may 
become suspicious; militant and even hostile, to the point where 
all of those areas of contract administration that depend on a 
degree of mutual trust and flexibility for best results may 
become stultified. Increased emphasis may be placed on the 
letter, rather than the spirit, of the agreement. Management 
may even attempt to circumvent formal union leadership in an 
effort to reach those responsible for the disruptions. It is also 
probable that management, perhaps through the appropriate 
trade or industrial association, will attempt to put pressure on 
government to legislate controls. If the illegal work stoppages 
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Prof. C. Roy Brookbank is at present on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and School of Business, Dalhousie 
University Halifax, N.S. He was formerly head of the Industrial | 
Relations Section of the university’s Institute of Public Affairs. | 
Prof. Brookbank is a former vice-president of the Canadian | 
Industrial Relations Research Institute. 


stem from internal malfunction of the employer-union pattern, 
legislation may control the effects of stoppages without con- 
fronting the causes. In that event, it could be more harmful than 
helpful to the long-term employer-union relationship. 

Generally speaking, illegal work stoppages therefore pose a 
greater threat to the internal pattern of employer-union rela- 
tions, and to the important goals that are achieved by that 
pattern, than they do to the general public. In the long view, 
the two parties have much more to lose than does government 
or the public at large. Is it not reasonable to expect employers 
and unions to have not only the motivation but also the ability 
to resolve this kind of problem internally and with better results 
than could be achieved by the imposition of external controls ? 
Unfortunately, they are not organized for joint consultation at 
the national level to do this at the present time; in some areas at 
the provincial level, elementary employer-union organization 
that might handle this kind of problem is just beginning to 
emerge. 

Large strikes, long strikes and those affecting essential 
services do not—so long as they are legal—disrupt the estab- 
lished pattern of labour-management relations in Canada. 
Indeed, the possibility of strikes and lockouts is always present 
and constitutes an essential factor in the balance of power from 
which the model generates its equilibrium and achieves its 
effectiveness. On the other hand, the adverse effects of these 
developments are felt more severely by those who have no 
direct power and influence over the internal relationships. The 
problem then becomes one of direct concern to government as 
protector of the public interest if the bargaining parties cannot 
—or choose not—to meet their larger responsibilities. 


The present Canadian model of employer-union relations is 
not adequate to the task of controlling these problems intern- 
ally. It is designed to provide a high degree of local autonomy 
on both sides, but there exists both provincially and nationally 
an inter-organizational vacuum that makes joint consultation 
and control at a higher level impossible. If it becomes necessary 
for government to fill this vacuum—and there seem to be no 
alternatives on the immediate horizon—then government faces 
a major challenge. From the viewpoint of systems analysis, that 
challenge becomes one of developing controls that will effective- 
ly resolve the problems without seriously disrupting or destroy- 
ing the equilibrium of the processes and systems of the existing 
model. 

It is important to acknowledge that, with a few exceptions, 
government at the federal and various provincial levels has 
made some progress in this direction, even though much 
remains to be done. The principle of extending agreements to 
cover designated industries in geographical areas, the pattern 
of ‘‘ad hoc” intervention in the form of arbitration or the 
Industrial Inquiry Commission, and the concept of a ‘“‘cooling 
off” period before strike or lockout action are all examples of 
increased control without fundamental disruption of the model. 
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How far these methods can be extended without seriously 
undermining the premise of voluntary association through | 
power balances remains a question still unanswered. It is my 
contention that the enactment of Bill 33 in British Columbia, 
has already moved that province past the point where the equili- | 
brium of the traditional Canadian model can be preserved. 


At this point, it may be worthwhile to emphasize that the | 
preservation of our existing model, with its two major processes » 
and the manifold systems that maintain those processes in | 
equilibrium, is not regarded as a necessarily desirable objective | 
in itself. If the systems analysis approach outlined briefly in this . 
article appears unduly academic as a method for coping with 
current problems in employer-union relations, bear in mind 
that it attempts to describe a pattern that has been reasonably ' 
effective in achieving the important social and economic goals 
outlined at the beginning. Any pattern which replaces it must ! 
do likewise. 

Our traditional pattern of employer-union relations has not | 
always resulted in stability. On the contrary, the principle of | 
voluntary association based on a balance of power contains | 
implicit recognition of the fact that short-term stability will 
sometimes have to be sacrificed in the interests of the long-term © 
achievement of broad social and economic goals. If our object- | 
ive in resolving present problems is stability at any price, then» 
it becomes important to understand the total implications of 
that course of action. It is altogether possible that stability— | 
desirable as it is—might be achieved by methods that result in 
sterility of the traditional pattern. 


This brings us to the third problem area mentioned previous- 
ly—that of increasing our productivity and efficiency in the face ° 
of expanding foreign competition. Often it appears to manage- " 
ment as if union members are either uninterested in helping to 
increase productivity or, to make matters worse, are deliberately - 
resisting efforts in that direction. To the unions, it is apparent 
that increased productivity will mean greater returns to share- 
holders, but it is not at all apparent that it will benefit the 
workers who help to achieve it—unless, of course, the union 
applies extra pressure at the bargaining table. Indeed, union 
members fear that increased productivity will, as often as not, 
bring reductions in the work force and unemployment for their 
union brothers. 


In my view, this is the key problem area in Canadian indus- 
trial relations today, and it is one that will not be resolved by 
restrictive legislation that curtails the voluntary use of power 
by either party. On the contrary, restrictive legislation designed © 
to achieve stability in relation to other problems may in-— 
advertently undermine the capacity of both parties—through 
voluntary association—to devise methods for achieving in- 
creased productivity on a mutually satisfactory basis. It may 
divert more of the energy and ingenuity of both parties away 
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m positive solutions to the major problem and toward 
yative attacks upon legal restrictions that curtail traditional 
edom. 

Present man-hour output in Canada is good enough to 
yvide us with one of the highest standards of living in the 
rid. This standard has been achieved within the framework 
labour-management relations based on the principle of 
untary self-determination through a balance of power. If 
trictive legislation, introduced into the model for the purpose 
achieving greater stability, upsets the thousands of systems 
tt have made our present rates of productivity possible 
ough the day-to-day administration of collective bargaining 
j grievance handling processes, then governments responsible 
that legislation must also devise new ways for increasing 
fits and wages through greater productivity. Aside from the 
t that replacement—or even policing—of these thousands of 
luntary systems would require personnel and finance far 
yond current government resources, the present voluntary 
tern of Canadian labour-management relations would be 
nsformed unavoidably into one of virtual state control. This 
ild be the cost of ‘‘stability’”’ at any price!” 


Let us look briefly, from the viewpoint of systems analysis, at 
- fourth problem area, that of worker displacement through 
fomation and technological change. In the first place, both 
ions and employers know that automation or technological 
ange is not a problem; it is a fact of life that gives rise to 
yblems. Without it, we cannot hope to maintain, let alone 
rease, Our present productivity and living standard in the 
e of world competition. The real problem is worker displace- 
mt that threatens to deny a fair share of the increased pro- 
ctivity through automation to thousands of Canadians who 
y find themselves jobless as a result of it. 

Can this problem be handled through our present pattern of 
f-determination alone? The answer is no, because certain 
ects of the problem are provincial or even national in scope, 


and our labour-management relationships are not yet suffi- 
ciently organized for problem-saving and decision-making 
jointly at those levels. Can the problem be resolved by govern- 
ment legislation at either level? If that means restricting the 
rights of employers to introduce any form of technological 
change without union consent, then this arrangement may 
temporarily eliminate the problem of worker displacement 
through widespread union resistance to change; but it may 
produce severe long-term unemployment, resulting from the 
inability of employers to maintain their international markets 
against foreign competitors who face no such restrictions. 
Conversely, if the legal restrictions require employers to accept 
certain responsibilities for displaced workers while leaving 
management free to introduce changes, it may be the only 
solution that provides optimum consideration for both short- 
term and long-term consequences at the present time. 

The best way for employers and unions to cope with the 
problem of worker displacement is by the insertion of appro- 
priate clauses in their collective agreements, preferably on an 
industry-wide basis. Experience shows that, although problems 
of worker displacement have certain characteristics in common, 
each displaced worker must receive a certain degree of indi- 
vidual attention according to his unique circumstances. It is 
most often at this level that the thousands of systems that have 
developed out of our voluntary pattern of self-determination 
become Vitally important. Externally imposed legislation sel- 
dom produces the mutual trust and confidence, together with 
a sense of commitment to a bargain, that is required to produce 
mutually satisfactory solutions to thousands of individual 
displacement problems. Neither can these be achieved by 
academic discussion about the state of the national economy. 


This article has been concerned with a systems analysis of the 
present pattern of labour-management relations in Canada. 
Among other signs, the analysis indicates that it is time for 
employers and unions—even more so than government—to 


is preferable for employers and unions to cope with 
ttomation and worker displacement by ‘the insertion 
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of appropriate clauses in their collective agreements, 
preferably on an industry-wide basis. 
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identify the significant weaknesses in their inter-organizational problems with a view to extending their scope for seh an 


relationships, and to do something about them jointly if they nation by expanding their currently inadequate model 9) 
wish to retain control and initiative. This is their primary labour-management relations. Those who will quickly find ‘ 
responsibility to one another and to the general public. If the thousand reasons why this cannot be done should takea look a 
parties themselves do not take the required action, governments recent trends in the construction industry. It is not sufficient 
will be pressured into doing so. Although this alternative may however, simply to analyze the problems; innovations must b¢ 
become necessary through labour-management default, the made in relation to the total model in ways that will strengther 
best solutions introduced by the wisest governments cannot its processes and utilize its systems toward more effective join. 
preserve, let alone extend, a pattern of voluntary self-determi- consultation and control at higher levels. This approacl 
nation in employer-union relations. demands statesmanship in the top echelons of both groups. Ifi 
At the provincial and national levels, unions and employers’ is not forthcoming, and without delay, senior leaders on both 
organizations should be engaging in joint analysis of these sides will have to share responsibility for the consequences. 
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Paper and wood products are among Canada’s biggest 
exports but a great problem in employer-union relations 
in Canada is the need for increasing our productivity and 


efficiency in all areas in the face of expanding foreign 
competition. 
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partment of Labour Today 


ir Canada Strike Averted 


. strike arising from a dispute between 

Canada and the Canadian Air Line 
ployees’ Association, which represents 
ut 2,200 ticket agents and switch- 
rd and communication personnel, was 
rted in December 1968 through the 
sonal intervention of Hon. Bryce 
ckasey, Minister of Labour. During 
late summer months of 1968, T. B. 
Rae, the Department’s Chief Con- 
tion Officer for the Ontario Region, 
; appointed to deal with the dispute, 
| he made strenuous efforts to bring 
parties to an agreement. Although his 
ciliation moves were not successful, 
. McRae was able to reduce the great 
nber of issues in dispute, and he recom- 
nded that a board of conciliation be 
iblished. 


‘he board was fully constituted on 
ober 28, 1968, at which time the Min- 
r of Labour appointed Judge René 
pé of Montreal as chairman when the 
er two members, representing union 
| management, failed to agree on the 
ice of a person to act as chairman. 
> company nominee was H. McD. 
irks of Montreal, and the union nomi- 
-was D. M. Fisher of Stittsville, Ont. 
> report of the board was sent to the 
nister on November 27, but it made no 
ommendations on the issues in dispute. 


Yn December 2, the Minister sent 
grams to Judge Lippé, the board 
mbers and the parties, in which he 
tructed the chairman to reconvene the 
\ciliation board to make a further 
ort containing recommendations on 
principal economic and non-economic 
les. Through such action, the original 
ort was considered not to have been 
eived by the Minister until the second 
ort was made. Judge Lippé, however, 
ame ill and was ordered by his doctor 
‘to continue his work on the board. 
The Minister appointed T. C. O’Connor 
Toronto as chairman to replace Judge 
ypé. Mr. O’Connor opened hearings on 
cember 6 in Toronto, and these con- 
ued until December 8. The board 
ourned on December 9 and began 
irings again in Montreal on December 
The day before the board met, the 
ion implemented a work-to-rule slow- 
wn. 
[The board held continuous sessions 
inning on Tuesday, December 10. On 
-dnesday, after all-night negotiations, 
» talks arrived at an impasse, and Mr. 
ackasey entered the dispute at about 
0 a.m. on the Thursday. After round- 
clock negotiations—led by the Min- 
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ister who, according to one report, 
“negotiated from his bed’”’—a settlement 
was reached in the early hours of Satur- 
day, December 14. The Minister was 
assisted by Bernard Wilson, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, and Mr. McRae, the 
conciliation officer earlier in the dispute. 


The final terms of settlement gave the 
employees an 8-per-cent-wage increase 
Over a One-year agreement, effective Au- 
gust 1, 1968. Fringe benefits garnered 
under the new contract included expanded 
provisions for vacations and statutory 
holidays. 


CBC Dispute Settled 


Two days of 24-hour mediation sessions 
on December 19 and 20, 1968 resulted in 
the settlement of a dispute between the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians. The union 
represents about 1,700 technicians, tele- 
vision cameramen and audio specialists. 

When conciliation services by J. S. 
Gunn, Assistant Director, Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch, failed to achieve 
a settlement, the matters in dispute were 
referred to a conciliation board. The 
board was fully constituted by the Min- 
ister of Labour when he appointed His 
Honour Judge Walter Little, of Parry 
Sound, Ont., as Chairman. He was se- 
lected by the other two members of the 
board, J. W. Healey, Q.C., the corporation 
nominee, and Miller Stewart, the union 
nominee. 

Several hearings of the board were held 
during September and October. The report 
of the Board was received by the Minister 
on October 22. Because it contained no 
findings and recommendations, the Min- 
ister of Labour requested that Judge Little 
reconvene the board and make a further 


report, including recommendations on the 
principal economic and non-economic 
issues connected with the dispute. 

The parties entered into hard bargain- 
ing before the board and, on December 12, 
produced a unanimous report for the 
Minister. The report recommended cumu- 
lative wage increases of: 7 per cent, 
effective July 1, 1968; 6 per cent on July 
1, 1969; and 6 per cent on July 1, 1970. 
The term of the agreement was to be for 
a period of three years from July 1, 1968 
to June 30, 1971. The board also made 
recommendations on other issues. 

The board’s report was generally ac- 
ceptable to the corporation and the union, 
but further discussions broke down on 
five items, including the application of 
retroactive wage adjustments. Mediation 
services were provided by Bernard Wilson, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of the Depart- 
ment, assisted by Mr. Gunn, who had 
been conciliation officer earlier in the 
dispute. All of the outstanding issues were 
settled, and the parties agreed to enter 
into a new collective agreement that 
would implement the specific and general 
recommendations of the board. 


A Busy Year for Conciliators 


The Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department during 1968 
handled its heaviest case load since the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Invest- 
igation Act was enacted in 1948. Out of a 
total of 162 collective bargaining disputes, 
129 were handled to finality, of these, 121 
were settled without work stoppage, 
through the efforts of conciliation officers, 
conciliation boards and departmental me- 
diators. Eight disputes went to the strike 
stage. 

Conciliation officers settled 99 disputes 
concerning some 11,144 workers in in- 
dustries governed by federal labour legis- 
lation. A further 19,469 workers were 
affected by 22 settlements reached at the 
conciliation board stage, in post-concilia- 
tion board negotiations, and through the 
efforts of departmental mediators. The 


eight strikes involved 3,808 workers. Of 
these eight, five were subsequently re- 
solved by further mediatory work by the 
Department. 

The major federal work stoppages 
during the year occurred in the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and the Lakehead Grain 
Elevator disputes (L.G., Oct. 1968, p. 
587; Dec. 1968, p. 693). The other six 
concerned minor trucking and bus oper- 
ations, air line services, flour mills, mining 
and communications. As of December 31, 
1968, thirty-three disputes were in various 
stages of handling by conciliation officers 
and boards. The recent settlement between 
the Canadian Railways and their 75,000 
non-operating employees is not included 
in this summary, as ratification is pending 
(see page 144). 
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W. P. Kelly 


Preventive 
Miediation 


The signing of the 1969-70 agreement 
between non-operating employees and the 
railways has been hailed across Canada as 
a breakthrough in industrial relations. 
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‘termed ‘‘the stylized ritual of collective bargaining on the 


a fens CORNERSTONE of a new foundation for contrac’ 
negotiations was laid at the close of 1968 with the signing of ef 
memorandum of settlement between seven Canadian railway 
companies and their 75,000 non-operating employees. This 
settlement was unique because it was the first time in Canadia 


railway history that an agreement had been signed prior tc 


the expiration of the old one. 
The major consequence of this achievement is that, for the 
first time, Canada avoided what one newspaper columnisi 


railways that has made a mockery of the bargaining process.” 
This was made possible through a new preventive mediation 
service conceived by Hon. Bryce Mackasey, the Minister of 
Labour, to bring about harmonious settlement of negotiations’ 
before they reached the point of becoming protracted disputes 
or open warfare between opposing parties. The new plan 
included use of the services of a top mediator, W. P. Kelly, 
Director of the Department’s Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch. Mr. Kelly sat in on the railway negotiations from the 
beginning, and he proved that mediation could help the 
parties reach settlement and not hinder them or interfere with 
the process of free collective bargaining. The plan was a 
complete success, and settlement was reached in less than three 
weeks on December 23, 1968, as much as 8 days before the 
expiration of the existing contract. The new two-year contract 
will be in effect from January 1, 1969 to December 31, 1970: 


The key provisions of the new agreement deal with job 
security and pay. The issue of job security was being negotiated 
for almost a year prior to the commencement of bargaining. 
Mr. Kelly’s only direct involvement in the job security nego- 
tiations was to counsel the parties when the talks ran off the 
rails a couple of times. His objective was to bring finalization 
to the job security agreement so as to have it completed and 
signed in conjunction with the master agreement. 

The clause ultimately agreed upon is one of the most com- 
prehensive ever negotiated in Canada concerning job security 
and technological change. Its provisions cover: labour mo- 
bility and relocation; severance pay; supplementary un- 
employment insurance benefits in the case of both layoff due 
to loss of traffic, and replacement through technological 
change; purchase of houses; and fair market value for houses 
in a community that is becoming a ghost town. The terms are 
patterned after the recommendations contained in the Freed- 
man report (L. G. 1966, p. 4) in that they provide alternatives 
in the event of technological change, and include provisions 
calling for negotiation of matters not included in the agreement. 


The unions had asked originally for a 32-per-cent wage 
increase over a two-year period. The negotiated settlement 
gave the railway workers a wage raise of 61/ per cent effective 
January 1, 1969 and a further raise of 614 per cent effective 
December 31, 1969. In addition, the fringe benefit provisions 
of the settlement were increased. Henceforth, the full cost of 
premiums under the employee health and welfare benefit plan 
will be paid by the companies; previously they had footed 
50 per cent of the bill. Also included was an increase of $1000 
in the life insurance coverage for employees participating under 
the benefit plan. Weekly indemnity benefits have been raised 


; 
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om $55 to $60, and the sum will be payable for 26 weeks 
stead of for 13 weeks. 

Railway employees will now receive three weeks vacation 
ith pay after 10 years, and four weeks after 18 years. Under 
ne old contract they were given three weeks after 12 years 
srvice, and four weeks after 22 years. The number of statutory 
olidays has been increased to nine from eight. As for layoffs 
) the railway industry, four working days advance notice is 
equired when regularly assigned positions are about to be 
bolished, except in cases where a longer period of advance 
otice has been specified, and except in the event of a strike in 
he industry, when as much advance notice as possible will 
e given. 


Notice to bargain was served to the railway companies as 
sual on November 1 by the eight unions that represent more 
han 75,000 non-operating railway employees. These are the 
nen and women who work in stations, freight sheds, yards 
nd offices. They also include train porters and other em- 
loyees who are not concerned with the actual running of the 
rains but without whom the railways could not operate. The 
nions were: Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
“lerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees; 
‘ransportation-Communication Employees Union; _ Inter- 
ational Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, Power Plant 
Yperators, Helpers, Roundhouse and Railway Shop Em- 
Jloyees; Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen; United Tele- 
raph Workers; Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, ‘Transport 
nd General Workers; Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters and Attendants; and Brother- 
100d of Maintenance of Way Employees. The employers 
ncluded Canada’s two major railway companies, Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
ind five smaller ones: Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
yay; Ontario Northland Railway; Algoma Central Railway; 
[he Midland Railway Company of Manitoba; and the Cape 
3reton Development Corporation (Coal Division). 

The difference on this round of negotiations was that the 
yarties met once and agreed to call in Bill Kelly of the Depart- 
nent’s Conciliation and Arbitration Branch to try out the new 
yystem of preventive mediation. Mr. Kelly met with the 
yarties on December 5 and set a deadline for the talks on 
December 20. Prior to this, Mr. Kelly had held private meet- 
ngs with the vice-presidents of the railways and the union 
1egotiators as far back as October 22 to explore the possibility 
of holding this type of mediation. The talks continued until 
November 28. It was shortly after this that the two parties 
requested Mr. Kelly’s services to assist them in their negotia- 
ions and in the concluding of the collective agreement. This 
procedure eliminated the conciliation stage by by-passing the 
sonciliation officer stage and applying directly for a concilia- 
tion board. The difference was that mediation with Mr. Kelly 
was substituted in place of the board. 

Will preventive mediation spell the end of the *“crisis 
bargaining”’ that has plagued labour relations in the Canadian 
railway industry and led to two major national strikes since 
World War II? Crisis bargaining will never be eliminated 
entirely, Mr. Kelly points out. But labour and management 
have now demonstrated that they are capable of sitting down 
and negotiating a contract without the assistance of a con- 
ciliation board, without government intervention and legisla- 
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tion, and without precipitating the events that have tradi- 
tionally followed in the wake of railway negotiations. The 
crowning achievement, of course, is that they have created a 
new contract before an existing one expired. Hopefully, Mr. 
Kelly says, this precedent in contract settlement between 
railway management and the non-operating workers will be 
explored by other key industries seeking a catalyst for har- 
monious negotiations. 


Mr. Kelly explained during a LABOUR GAZETTE interview that 
the preventive mediation concept is based on the premise that 
disputes are less difficult to cope with if mediation is begun 
before the respective positions of the bargaining parties 
become fixed. 


The Department of Labour is now considering the use of 
specialists in order to bring about a further upgrading in the 
quality of its conciliation services. These persons would be 
recruited from outside the Government to augment the 
services of the Department’s field officers, and each one would 
become an authority on the industrial relations complexities 
and problems of a specific industry. Their assistance would be 
offered at both ends of the labour-management bargaining 
spectrum—consultation and conciliation. Such a staff of 
skilled mediators would hopefully be able to step into poten- 
tially explosive labour disputes at an early date and assist the 
parties to reach settlement short of the strike stage. 


A call for the use of mediation services to help labour and 
management reach agreement in industrial disputes was con- 
tained in a brief presented by the Canadian Railway Labour 
Executives’ Association to the Prime Minister’s Task Force 
on Labour Relations early in 1968. The real impetus to using 
preventive mediation techniques, however, came from the 
dire warnings in the press that the “ritual dance” of collective 
bargaining in the railway industry was about to begin. This 
provided Mr. Mackasey with the opportunity to make “a trial 
run of an idea’ conceived originally by him to prove that 
needless conflict in collective bargaining negotiations could be 
avoided through preventive mediation. 


A skilled mediator can assist in negotiations of this type by 
probing and ascertaining the basic positions of the parties and 
bring them together, while keeping their formal postures 
intact. A mediator can accelerate or decelerate the tempo of 
negotiations, depending on the reigning mood: If the parties 
reach a deadlock that threatens to disrupt the talks, he can 
set the issue aside; or he can accelerate the pace and obtain 
commitment to the proposition of a general settlement. In 
essence, the job of any mediator is to help opposing forces to 
negotiate with each other on occasion when tempers are 
frayed, and to help them reach agreement without leaving 
‘“‘blood all over the floor.” 

Mr. Kelly has emphasized that the success of mediation 
services is entirely dependent upon the two negotiating parties. 
“If you don’t have acceptance by the parties, you might as 
well give up before you start,” he said. ““You can’t force an 
entry into the situation. I must say that I had complete accep- 
tance from both the railways and the unions — not only at the 
outset, but also when it was over. In certain critical industries, 
where there may be some necessity to bring in government 
intervention if the talks don’t lead to agreement, we can help 
them — not hinder them — with the mediation service.” 
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Auto workers’ assistance 
extended for 18 months 


Auto workers adversely affected by the 
Canada-United States Automotive Agree- 
ment will benefit from an extension of the 
Transitional Assistance Benefit program 
and a relaxation of the eligibility rules. 
In an announcement to the Commons on 
December 18, 1968, Hon. Bryce Mac- 
kasey, Minister of Labour, said that the 
TAB program, which was to have ended 
on December 31, 1968, will continue for 
another 18 months until June 30, 1970. 

Mr. Mackasey said that an employee 
would be eligible if he has worked in the 
auto industry for 16 of the previous 52 
weeks, and he would now receive one 
week of benefit for every two weeks 
worked during the previous two years. 

The old formula provided four weeks 
of benefits to all who had worked 30 
weeks in the previous 52, with one extra 
week of benefit for every additional week 
worked in the year, and one week for 
every two weeks worked in the previous 
year. 

“The 52-week maximum benefit is 
retained but, with the shorter qualifying 
period, this change will allow a longer 
benefit period for employees with short 
service in the industry,” the Minister ex- 
plained. “‘It is proposed that this change 
be made retroactive to November 22, 
1968.” 

The final cut-off point for receiving 
TAB benefit will be June 30, 1973, 
assuring every worker a three-year eligi- 
bility period despite his certified layoff 
time. Previously, payments were scheduled 
to end in December 1969, one year after 
the last date of eligibility. This meant that 
a worker entitled to draw Supplementary 
Unemployment Benefit for a year would 
have to take that first and would not have 
an opportunity to receive TAB benefits. 

It is expected that, in almost every case, 
TAB will be drawn first as it would be 
economically advantageous to the em- 
ployee. 

TAB and Unemployment Insurance 
Benefits together range from 62 per cent 
(plus an additional 214 per cent for each 
dependant) to a maximum of 75 per cent 
of the employee’s previous earnings. The 
maximum may be as high as 65 per cent 
of the weekly average of both wages and 
salaries for the industry as a whole. 
Although TAB augments unemployment 
insurance, if an employee’s Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Benefit runs out while he 
is still entitled to TAB, then the TAB 
program will pay the whole amount. 
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News Briefs 


Gordon W. Wilson 


Department of Labour's 
Chief Librarian retires 


Gordon W. Wilson, Chief Librarian of 
the Canada Department of Labour for 
23 years, retired on January 31. 

Born in Perth, Ont., and a graduate of 
Queen’s and Columbia Universities, Mr. 
Wilson recalls how he bicycled through 
Hastings County, 30 miles north of Belle- 
ville, carrying a 30-pound pack of alumi- 
nium utensils to sell to farm housewives. 

The year was 1924, he was working his 
way through university, and he netted a 
clear $2,000. ‘‘Anyone who really wants 
to go to university can get there,’’ he 
claims. When Columbia University open- 
ed classes in Library Science in 1926, Mr. 
Wilson was one of the first students to en- 
roll. He received his degree from Columbia 
in 1927, and spent the next two years on 
the library staff of the University of Roch- 
ester. 

In the 1930’s, Mr. Wilson taught high 
school at Ingersoll, Niagara Falls and 
Ottawa. During the war, he was a physical 
training and drill officer at RCAF bases in 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island. A keen 
athlete, he participated in various sports 
and won a number of trophies. 

His first job with the federal Public 
Service was in the Library of Parliament, 
where he served from March 1945 to May 


of the Department of Labour began in’ 


the shortest possible notice, 


| 
| 
| 
1946. His long service as Chief Librarian | 


May 1946. 


most resourceful libraries in the count 
an institution capable of supplying, on) 
industrial | 
relations information required anywhere | 


in Canada by labour unions, companies, | 
{ 


mediators and officials at all levels of i} 
government. 


New York teachers 
end five-week strike 


New York City’s 1.1 million public, 
school pupils returned to classes on| 
November 19, 1968 after a five-week | 
teachers’ strike involving 50,000 teachers. | 
It was the third teachers’ strike since 
September 9, 1968. | 

The dispute was precipitated by ‘hes 
refusal of a district governing board in 
Brooklyn to reinstate a group of 79 
teachers, members of the United Federa- 
tion of Teachers, whom the board con-' 
sidered unacceptable in the predomin-. 
antly Negro and Puerto Rican district. 
The union had originally asked for dis- : 
solution of the district and the removal : 
of its governing board, chief administra- 
tor and principals, but it finally settled 
for removal of those who had actively 
opposed the return of the union teachers, | 
and those district teachers who had. 
harassed the UFT members. 

Mayor Lindsay and the Board of 
Education had argued that there was no 
basis for removing any of the district’s 
principals until formal charges had been 
filed and upheld. The Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court, however, upheld 
a lower court ruling that the principals - 
had been illegally appointed by the City 
Board of Education because regular Civil 
Service procedures had not been followed. 

Three principals were temporarily sus- 
pended as a result of the settlement. Other 
terms included the state appointment of 
Herbert F. Johnson, an Associate State 
Commissioner of Education, as trustee 
to oversee the district and assure the 
reinstatement of the union teachers; the 
establishment by the state of a special 
committee responsible for protecting the 
rights of teachers and supervisors; and 
the addition of 10 days to the school year 
and 45 minutes to the regular school day 
over a 14-week period so that student 
could catch up on lost time and teachers 
could catch up on lost pay. The UFT 
membership ratified the settlement by 


vote of 17,658 for and 2,738 against. Bs 
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rsonnel involved in the Unemployment Insurance Commission’s new approach to manage- 
int include, left to right: Guy Cousineau, Director of Finance and Administration; R. L. 
attie, Director-General of UIC; John Gifford, Director of Personnel Administration; and 
B. Kinsella, Director of Information Services. 


rice and wage control : The management view 


People who believe that the Govern- 
snt should intervene in wage and price 
»vements do not understand the work- 
x of our economic system, suggests the 
inadian Manufacturers’ Association in 
brief submitted on November 29, 1968 
Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau. 
The CMA believes that selective wage 
d price policies abroad have not yet 
oved valid, and have had only ‘‘marginal 
ects’’ at best. It stressed the importance 
focussing public attention on the im- 
ct of government revenue and spending 
ograms, ‘‘policies that create the general 
onomic climate of the country and have 
pervasive influence on the decisions 
ached by both labour and management 
the private sector.” 

A comprehensive program involving 
Vvernment, business and labour is re- 
lired, the CMA thinks, to assure 
anced economic growth with reason- 
ly stable prices and high employment 
vels. The main instruments of such a 
ogram should be monetary and fiscal 
jlicies, measures that affect interest 
tes, credit conditions and money supply, 
well as governmental revenues and 
penditures. To supplement these poli- 
es, the CMA suggests that it would be 
sirable to have programs promoting 
gional development, manpower training 
1d labour mobility. 
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The brief supports the Economic 
Council of Canada’s idea of creating a 
research organization, possibly modelled 
after the United States Council of 
Economic Advisers, to study and publicly 
appraise current developments. The brief 
suggests that this type of program should 
include advice to the public on factors 
contributing to inflation. 

The proposed research group would 
evaluate current wage and price trends 
and issue periodic statements on what it 
considers the ‘‘acceptable’”’ rates of non- 
inflationary increases. It would also 
analyze the economic effects of govern- 
ment taxation and expenditure programs, 
and study the productivity performance 
of the economy in relation to wage and 
price trends. 

“It is not true that ‘free collective 
bargaining’ is so sacred that it must be 
preserved even if demands are agreed to 
on the basis of the employer’s ability to 
pass on the increased cost, thus shifting 
the burden to the public at large.” 

Work stoppages, the CMA _§ said, 
seriously affect the ability of the economy 
to function and to compete abroad. It 
urged the Government to review labour 
legislation with the object of making 
strikes in the public service unlawful, and 
minimizing the economic impact of those 
occurring in the private sector. 
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UIC conducts 
a major overhaul 


Big changes have been made at the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
They include a strong campaign against 
misuse of funds, an overhaul of the com- 
mission’s organizational structure, a cut in 
administrative costs, the use of modern 
financial management techniques, a new 
plan for UIC employees, and an intensive 
educational campaign to familiarize Cana- 
dians with their rights and responsibilities 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

To combat fraud, the Commission 
plans to increase the number of its investi- 
gators from 130 to about 255, and at the 
same time it will be closely checking about 
30 per cent of all claims. At present, only 
about 10 per cent of claims are checked. 

The Commission hopes that its new 
system of benefit control will save the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund about 
$3 million by the end of March. In 1970, 
the investigation program is expected to 
save the fund about $5 million. 

The Commission instituted a mail serv- 
ice for claimants in 1966, thereby saving 
the UIC about $4 million in administrative 
costs and speeding up the receipt of bene- 
fits. The Commission subsequently began 
to close many small local offices, the 
number of which has been reduced from 
240 to 70. The present offices are larger 
and they offer a greater range of services 
than before. Area managers now have 
increased authority in their own areas 
since the Commission decided to group a 
variety of functions in horizontal clusters 
across the country rather than large num- 
bers of officers all operating on lines of 
authority leading directly to Ottawa. 
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CUPE condemns doctors 
for upping their fees 


The “‘high-handed and mercenary man- 
ner” in which doctors throughout Canada 
are increasing their fees was condemned 
recently by the executive board of the 
120,000-member Canadian Union of 
Public Employees. 


The Board sent telegrams to all pro- 
vincial premiers to ask them to investigate 
the increased rates for doctors’ services. 
‘‘Wage earners have to go through media- 
tion, conciliation and sometimes arbitra- 
tion to have their pay increased, but 
doctors can just say they want more 
money and get it,” the Board said. ‘““Why 
should there be checks on other levels of 
pay and none on the doctors?” 


This an era, the Board said, in which 
the Government should step in and 
determine if the rates doctors are asking 
are just. It pointed out that, in many 
provinces, people involved in _ health 
services are prohibited from striking, and 
their wages are set by arbitration by a 
government-appointed body. “The in- 
justice of the present system of allowing 
complete freedom to the doctors can be 
seen when one notes that doctors are 
already the highest paid people in Canada 
and hospital workers are among the 
lowest.”’ 


Shultz takes over as 
U.S. Secretary of Labor 


George P. Shultz, the new USS. 
Secretary of Labor, appointed by Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, has strong 
academic credentials as well as wide ex- 
perience in labour relations. Dr. Shultz 
took office on January 20 with the new 
Nixon Administration. 


The 48-year-old secretary received a 
Ph.D. in industrial economics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1949 where he also taught industrial 
relations from 1946 to 1957. He then 
moved to Chicago University’s Graduate 
School of Business and was appointed 
Dean of the School in 1962. 


Dr. Shultz has served in Washington 
before. He became a senior staff economist 
on President Eisenhower’s Council of 
Economic Advisers in 1955, and in 1959- 
60 he was a consultant to the then 
Secretary of Labor, Willard Wirtz. In 
1960, he became a member of a steering 
committee studying collective bargaining 
in the basic steel industry. Dr. Shultz also 
served as staff director of a national 
labour policy study by the Committee 
for Economic Development, a business- 
sponsored research organization. 


In 1961-62, he was a consultant to 
President Kennedy’s advisory committee 
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George P. Shultz 


on labour-management policy and at the 
time of his appointment, Dr. Shultz was 
a member of the Illinois governor’s com- 
mittee on unemployment, co-chairman of 
a business-labour automation committee, 
a member of various arbitration panels 
and Director of the National Opinion 
Research Center in Chicago. Although 
still Dean of the business school, Dr. 
Shultz was spending the academic year at 
Stanford University’s Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 

Before taking office, Dr. Shultz an- 
nounced the appointment of four top 
aides. James Hodgson, 52, formerly a vice- 
president of the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration, is now Under Secretary of 
Labor; Dr. Arnold Weber, 39, formerly 
professor of industrial relations at the 
University of Chicago’s Graduate School 
of Business, is now Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Manpower; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Koontz, 49, the first Negro president of 
the National Education Association is 
now Director of the department’s Wom- 
en’s Bureau; and Dr. Geoffrey H. Moore, 
54, formerly vice-president for research 
for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, in New York, is now Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics. 


Job survey 
shows pay increases 


Jobs in 10 major cities surveyed by the 
Canada Department of Labour show 
average pay increases of 6.6 per cent in 
the office worker category, 8.7 per cent 
for two trade occupations and 9.8 per 
cent for general labourers. The survey, 
conducted each year in October, covers 
the major office occupations of junior 
typist (female), and junior (female), inter- 
mediate (male and female), and senior 
clerk (male). The trades represented are 
electrician and mechanic. General labour- 
er groups are also covered. 


The average weekly rate paid to 2g) 
female intermediate clerk was $83 inp 
Montreal, $85 in Toronto and $86 in) 
Vancouver. The average weekly rate paid 
to male intermediate clerks in these cities 
was about $10 a week more. For a male 
senior clerk, the average weekly rate was’ 
$124 in Montreal and Toronto and $13() 
in Vancouver. In absolute terms, the 
highest average rate for the major office 
classes was reported in Toronto with $87 
a week. Halifax had the lowest rate, $73, 

For the trades, on an average hourly 
basis, mechanics are paid $3.15 in! 
Montreal, $3.22 in Toronto and $3.56 in| 
Vancouver. The general labourer rate is 
$2.38, $2.26 and $2.77 in each of these 
cities. Mechanics and electricians in Van- 
couver, $3.61 an hour, got the highest 
rate, and those in Halifax, at $2.75, got 
the lowest. In the labourer category, the 
highest rates are paid in Vancouver at! 
$2.77 an hour, and the lowest in St. 
John’s at $1.72 an hour. 

In the 10 major cities, the preliminary 
figures indicate that the largest percentage| 
increases occurred in Saint John for both 
the office occupations and trades with 
increases of 14.3 and 16.7 per cent. The 
highest increase for general labourers was 
reported in Regina with a 16.8 per cent 
gain. The smallest percentage increases 
recorded were 3.6 per cent for office 
cccupations in Montreal, 4.8 per cent for 
maintenance trades in Regina and 2.7 
per cent for general labourers in Toronto. 

The combined average rate of the 10 
cities was $84 a week for the five office 
occupations, $3.25 an hour for the trades 
occupations, and $2.35 an hour for the! 
general labourer group. | 


Public Service accidents 
cost public $28 million 


Accidents to federal Public Service em- 
ployees last year cost $28,500,000 and 
resulted in 26 deaths. | 

According to the 16th Annual Statis- 
tical Report prepared by the Accident 
Prevention and Compensation Branch for 
the fiscal year ended on March 31, 1968, 
there were 22,528 injuries on the job, an 
increase of 2,197 or 10.8 per cent over the 
1966-67 period. Some 260,000 employees 
were covered by the Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Act during 1967- 
68, an increase of 18,000 from the 
previous year. | 

Claims for compensation, medical and 
hospital services, administration expenses 
and salaries in lieu of compensation were 
increased by approximately $724,000. 
The known costs amounted to $5,700,000, 
but because the ratio of indirect costs to 
direct costs averaged about four to one, 
the total accident bill amounted to about 
$28,500,000. 
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Eco elected President 
laborers’ union 


eter Fosco, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
rers’ International Union of North 
erica since 1950, has been elected 
ident of the 550,000-member union. 
succeeded Joseph V. Moreschi who 
retired after serving as president for 
years. The union’s executive board 
oured Mr. Moreschi by naming him 
sident-Emeritus. 

erence J. O’Sullivan of San Francisco, 
merly vice-president of the ILU, 
Fosco as_ Secretary- 


uman rights director 
ants decisive action 


Decisive action now, in the field of 
man rights, might help forestall the 
ye of racial strife and divisiveness that 
5s plagued the United States, says 
niel Hill, Director of the Ontario 
iman Rights Commission. Speaking to 
> 16th annual fall conference of the 
rsonnel “Association of Toronto on 
yvember 21, 1968, Mr. Hill told mem- 
rs of the group how they might aid in 
> struggle for human rights in their 
‘ing policies. Some of his suggestions 
sluded: in ‘“‘help wanted” ads, state 
Il qualified applicants welcome’ or 
qual opportunity employer;”’ 

| advertise job vacancies in minority 
ethnic press; 

make clear to supervisory personnel 
at your company has an equal employ- 
2nt. policy and publicize this fact to 
iployees, employment agencies, unions 
d the community at large; 

® systematically review your employ- 
ent pattern to ensure that your fair 
ployment policy is being implemented; 
make your employment needs known 
minority-group churches, school prin- 
als, teachers, counselors and minority- 
oup organizations; 

re-evaluate your hiring qualifications 
d standards at the entry level to assure 
at they are in line with actual job per- 
rmance requirements; 

insure that your testing practices are 
xt outmoded or unfair to minorities and 
at test scores do not become substitute 
r a personal judgment based on an 
plicant’s experience and performance 
1d your job needs; 

® encourage employees who are mem- 
rs of minority groups to participate in 
ucation and training courses; and 

® assign these employees to some 
sitions where they will have contact 
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Mr. Hill stressed the urgency of the 
problem, especially for the province of 
Ontario, since the province has ex- 
perienced a vast change in the make-up of 
its population during the last 20 years. 
“The population changes have definitely 
been reflected in our largest city, Toronto, 
where inhabitants of British descent drop- 
ped from 70 per cent to 40 per cent of the 
population between 1951 and 1960... 
Although only 3,000 Negroes were re- 
corded in the 1961 census for Toronto, we 
estimate that an additional 15,000 Negroes 
have moved into the city by 1968.’ The 
increase of Negro population in Ontario 
has been brought about by a migration 
from the Maritimes and from the United 
States, Mr. Hill said. Furthermore, many 
of the approximately 70,000 Indians in 
Ontario are moving from reserves to the 
urban centres and there is large-scale 
immigration from Asian countries. 


‘“‘Therefore, it behooves all of us to be 
aware of our new racial diversity, to 
prepare for its increase and to make 
certain that our programs conform with 
the underlying principles of justice and 
democracy ... that are the very basis of 
Canadian society.”’ 


But Mr. Hill cautioned employers that 
the Ontario Human Rights Code stresses 
the principle of merit employment and 
hopes to eliminate the temptation of some 
employers to establish quotas based on 
religion or nationality. And a further 
purpose of the Ontario legislation is to 
give the qualified job applicant the oppor- 
tunity for a proper interview. “We are 
convinced that some employers who 
would deny an applicant a job solely on 
the basis of non-essential questions re- 
vealed on an employment application 
form could be influenced to change by 
actually interviewing a personable, in- 
telligent and well-qualified individual.” 


Mr. Hill said that the Ontario code does 
not restrict the rights of employers to 
define job qualifications. ‘It simply re- 
quires that these same standards of 
qualifications for hiring be applied equally 
to all persons.” 


The Ontario Human Rights Code for- 
bids an employer to demand documents 
from a prospective employee that reveal 
nationality, race or religion. But_Mr. Hill 
went on to say that such inquiries can be 
made after the applicant has been assured 
employment. 


In conclusion, Mr. Hill stated that the 
Human Rights Code is much more than 
a number of laws ‘“‘designed to deal with 
a prejudiced minority. It is, rather, a set 
of inviolable principles to be practised 
and lived from day to day by all of us; 
not just because the law requires it, but 
rather because enlightened social be- 
haviour demands it.” 


Ontario legislation, Mr. Hill said, is 
based on the fact that a person is not free 
if, by reason of his race, colour or creed, 
he is denied employment or access to 
services and accommodation that are 
normally available to the public. 


Book examines British 
productivity experiment 


An experiment without precedent or 
parallel in the. history of collective bar- 
gaining in Britain is the subject of a com- 
prehensive study by Allan Flanders, 
Senior Lecturer in Industrial Relations at 
the University of Oxford. 


The report, titled The Fawley Produc- 
tivity Agreements (Faber and Faber Ltd., 
22 Russell Square, London), examines the 
origins of the proposals, the negotiations 
and the effects of the subsequent agree- 
ments between management at the Esso 
Refinery in Fawley, England and the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union 
in July 1960. 


Employees were offered wage increases 
of 40 per cent in return for their union’s 
consent to specific changes in working 
practices that would promote greater 
efficiency. These changes included a 
drastic reduction in overtime, some re- 
laxations of job demarcations, and the 
redeployment of craftsmen’s mates. The 
aim was to raise productivity and distrib- 
ute its benefits without causing an in- 
flationary rise in costs. 


The negotiations leading up to the sign- 
ing of the agreements were as unusual as 
the agreements themselves. Management 
submitted to union officials a “Blue Book”’ 
describing the changes it proposed to 
make. The book, with its appendices, was 
88 pages. The author delved into the 
principal features of labour relations at 
Fawley after the opening of the new re- 
finery in 1951. This was necessary for an 
understanding of the Blue Book’s launch- 
ing and its reception. The early chapters 
examined the atmosphere at the plant, and 
the reasons for creation of the Blue Book. 


Others described the course of the 
negotiations, the difficulties encountered, 
and the methods used to counteract the 
problems, and included an account of 
the 1962 productivity negotiations as a 
prerequisite for judging the effects of the 
1960 agreements. Closing chapters pro- 
vided a general assessment of the results 
and considered whether the Fawley 
experience had any lessons to offer 
British industry in general. 

As a detailed case study of the forces 
at work in one industrial establishment, 
the book will interest not only people 
concerned with collective bargaining, but 
those who like to delve into the sociolog- 
ical aspects of industrial relations. 
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Domtar strike ends 
and CNTU pays fines 


The violent six-month-long strike against 
Domtar Pulp and Paper Products Ltd. is 
over. The men went back to work at two 
company kraft paper plants in Windsor 
and East Angus, Quebec on January 26, 
1969. 


The strike ended with the CNTU and 
union members paying about $40,000 in 
fines and damages. The CNTU agreed to 
pay the company $20,000 compensation 
for damage caused when armed strikers 
took over the plants in November 1968. 
Domtar dropped any further proceedings 
against the union and dropped its plan to 
dismiss five strikers. The CNTU is also 
paying the fines imposed on 31 strikers 
and two union officials found guilty of 
contempt of court for violations of strike 
injunctions. The return to work had to 
take place gradually. After the long strike, 
much maintenance work was needed, and 
damaged paper machines and electronic 
instrument controls needed repairing. 


The new contract provides for a total 
increase of 30 cents an hour in three 
installments over the 30-month contract 
plus higher premiums for night shifts, and 
pay adjustments averaging six cents an 
hour for tradesmen. Instead of a retro- 
active wage increase, workers will receive 
a $65 payment. Domtar claimed that it 
would cost $100,000 to repair all the 
damage caused during the strike, and that 
it would be impossible to estimate sales 
losses. In most cases, when a strike has 
been settled, the employer withdraws 
charges and abandons prosecution but in 
the Domtar case, five criminal charges 
were also placed before the courts. These 
charges were based on alleged damage of 
private property. All five strikers pleaded 
guilty and were given suspended sentences. 


Night work permitted 
for women in Quebec 


An amendment to the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act of Que- 
bec, effective December 18, 1968, permits 
women who are 18 years of age or over, to 
work at night in industries that have estab- 
lished a need for night work, and have 
obtained a permit from the provincial 
Minister of Labour. 


The legislation, Bill 289, states that 
night work is not to exceed eight hours, 
and that women should receive the going 
rate for night employment. Two 10- 
minute rest periods and a minimum of a 
half-hour refreshment period are man- 
datory, as well as ‘‘a convenient and secure 
means of transportation’? home if women 
workers leave before 7 a.m. 
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Until the legislation was introduced, 


Quebec was the only province in Canada 


where provision was not made to permit 
night work. The minimum age required 
for employment in industrial and commer- 
cial establishments is raised from 14 to 16 
years, but the legislation provides for the 
issuing of permits to students 15 years of 
age during school vacations. 

Working time has been reduced from 10 
to eight hours a day and from 55 to 48 
hours a week. Authorization for a limited 


‘extension of working hours for women, 


and for boys under 18 years of age, has 
been increased from six to eight weeks. 


The new word 
in Europe: participation 


‘‘Participation’”’ is the new labour-man- 
agement word in Europe. To some people 
it means a better flow of information from 
management to trade unions; to others it 
mirrors a greater share of the company 
profits; and to still others it implies a voice 
in managing the business. 


The concept is not new in labour-man- 
agement relations. The desire of workers 
to have a greater control over their pre- 
carious existence is as old as trade union- 
ism. Works councils in Europe and the 
‘‘worker-director” in Germany have been 
designed to achieve this goal. But the 
search for a more workable scheme has 
been given new impetus. 


In France, where the French labour 
unions are still fighting for basic trade 
union rights and meaningful collective 
bargaining, participation has a long his- 
tory that started in 1954 when René 
Capitant, now Minister of Justice, pro- 
posed to President Charles de Gaulle 
the creation of comités d entreprises. 
But the real involvement in this social 
reform started in 1959, when the French 
Parliament ratified an act containing 
dispensations for companies that freely 
offered a share-profit program to their 
employees. In 1965, Parliament ordered a 
task force to study the problem of partic- 
ipation. The commission report presented 
in August 1967 was used as the basis for 
three pieces of legislation, one of which 
concerned profits and investments. This 
act came into effect in January. 

Four principles are the basis of the new 
profit-sharing system: 


e Profit sharing is obligatory in all com- 
panies having more than 100 employees. 

e The profit-sharing mechanism is 
chosen freely by mutual agreement be- 
tween management and workers. 

e The share-profit product is saved. 
The workers’ share, based on the profit of 
the company after income tax deductions 
and capital remuneration, must be in- 


vested in the same company for at leas’ 
five years. 
e A system of profit sharing is only ¢ 


first step toward greater worker participa. 
tion in the activities of the company. 


The legislation was designed to give < 
profit to the workers and not prevent thei; 
getting wage increases. It would bring) 
workers into more active participation ir 
the life of the company, and develoy. 
better communications between company) 
and employee. It would also assure thai 
‘“‘share-profit savings” are invested in the 
company at a regular and forseeable rate 
A recent government release said thai’ 
participation in business regulated by law 
and controlled by public authorities’ 
would involve ‘‘all personnel in informa: 
tion, studies and debates from which come 
the main decisions.’’ Economic and socia. 
participation is also to rest on the electior 
of worker representatives through a secret 
ballot and universal suffrage. i 

How will the workers be involved ir 
decision making? There are already 
workers’ councils and in many cases unior 
locals in the plant. The central purpose of 
the newly formed Movement for Partici- 
pation, which has an appeal for workers; 
managers, students and professors, is tc 
promote greater involvement not only ir 
business, but in all sectors of economic¢ 
and social life—the universities, the large 
agricultural sectors, the liberal profes: 
sions, as well as the plants. The movement 
promotes participation of all workers in 
production, capital investment and re- 
sponsibility. It recognizes that workers: 
participation can only succeed if worker 
representatives are given special training, 
especially in the field of business manage- 
ment. Whether it will be through organ- 
izations such as this, or through general 
meetings of all personnel, is not yet ap- 
parent. How the worker representatives 
will be selected and whether the trade 
unions will dominate this choice is still 
open to question. Trade unions may wish 
to retain their hegemony, but given the 
pluralistic representation now in force, it 
may well be that elections at large in- 
volving not only the organized workers 
but all personnel, will lead to a shift ol 
representation. | 

Trade union reactions so far indicate 
that labour in France does not wish to be 
co-responsible for management, but wil! 
welcome the opportunity to have a greatet 
voice in the direction that management is 
taking, based on better information, and 
leading to an opportunity to advise in 
business and government policy. Whatever 
form the government-imposed participa 
tion will take, it appears that organized 
labour should obtain the basic trade union 
freedom it is still seeking, and reap the 
benefits of more meaningful collective 
bargaining. 
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e Rand Legacy 


Mr. Justice Ivan C. Rand, one of the 
gst distinguished judges in Canada’s 
story, died on January 2 in London, 
at., at the age of 84. Mr. Justice Rand 
as a member of Canada’s Supreme 
ourt for 16 years, and he could have 
en a member for much longer if Prime 
inister R. B. Bennett had had his way. 
r. Bennett wanted to appoint Mr. 
and to the bench during his term of 
fice but finally appointed another man. 


Mr. Rand had been Liberal Attorney- 
eneral in New Brunswick for a brief 

e in 1924. So, by the time he could 
ive become Chief Justice, he had reach- 
| retirement age. 


‘Mr. Justice Rand was born in 1884, in 
foncton, N.B. After graduation from 
gh school, he tried engineering for two 
ars, but switched to law and put him- 
lf through Harvard Law School. He 
as admitted to the New Brunswick bar 
1912. After serving as Attorney- 
eneral in New Brunswick, he became 
yunsel for the Canadian National Rail- 
ays in Moncton, and in 1933 was named 
ymmission counsel for the railway. In 
iis capacity, he practised before the 
preme Court of Canada, the Privy 
‘ouncil in London, and the Interstate 
ommerce Commission in Washington. 
is appointment to the Supreme Court 
‘as made in 1943. 


/In 1947, while still a member of the 

preme Court, Mr. Justice Rand served 
n a special 11-nation commission set up 
y the United Nations to study the 


Mr. Justice Rand 
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Palestine question. He helped to write 
the majority committee proposal for 
partitioning Palestine, and the recom- 
mendation was accepted by the UN as 
the basis for establishing the State of 
Israel. 


As a Supreme Court Justice, Mr. 
Justice Rand was the author of more than 
600 judgments and his name was given to 
the formula which he devised in settling 
the Ford strike at Windsor (L.G., 1946, 
p. 123). The Rand formula for union 
dues checkoff was later adopted in the 
United States, bringing Mr. Justice Rand 
international recognition. One of his 
most notable judgments was the disallow- 
ance of Quebec’s Padlock Law. He ruled 
that the law was an unjustifiable inter- 
ference with freedom of speech (L.G. 
1957, p. 983). 


Mr. Justice Rand retired from the court 
in 1959 and became the first Dean of 
Law at the University of Western On- 
tario, holding this position until 1964. 
He was called by the federal Government 
in 1959 to serve aS a one-man com- 
mission to study the state of the Mari- 
times coal industry. Some of his major 
recommendations were implemented by 
the Government. In 1966 he was named a 
commissioner to inquire into the conduct 
of Mr. Justice Leo Landreville of the 
Ontario Supreme Court. His report was 
critical of Mr. Justice Landreville’s 
conduct. 


In September 1968, Mr. Justice Rand 
completed his report of the Ontario 
Royal Commission Inquiry into Labour 
Disputes (L.G., Dec. 1968, p. 686). At 
the time of his death, he was heading a 
commission studying labour law in New- 
foundland. As the March issue of the 
LaBouR GAZETTE was being readied 
for the press in January, it was announc- 
ed that the chair of law of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem would be named 
after Mr. Justice Rand. 


Former UIC Director 


Robert G. Barclay, former director of 
insurance with the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, died in Toronto 
January 5, at the age of 73. Mr. Barclay 
joined the Commission when it was set up 
in 1940 and retired in 1955. 

As Chief Insurance Officer, Mr. Barclay 
was one of the first officers appointed to 
the staff of the Commission. On him fell 
a large part of the task of implementing a 


new national program of social insurance, 
a- program completely new in Canada. 
He had to oversee the setting up of a chain 
of offices for the UIC across Canada and 
finding staff to man the offices. 
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Robert G. Barclay 


Before he retired, Mr. Barclay was 
instrumental in preparing a major over- 
haul of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Since his retirement, he maintained his 
connection with the Commission as part- 
time Chairman of the Commission’s To- 
ronto Board of Referees which heard ap- 
peals in disputed benefit claims. 

Born in Whitby, Ont., Mr. Barclay 
served for four years in World War I 
with the Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry. He served with the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board for several 
years after the war. 


ILA Vice-President 


Gerard Tremblay, International Vice- 
President of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association for Quebec and 
the Atlantic Coast region, died on 
December 21, 1968 in Montreal. 

Mr. Tremblay was born and educated 
in Montreal. After receiving his schooling, 
he went to work as a docker on the 
Montreal waterfront, a position he re- 
turned to after spending four years in the 
army during the Second World War. 

Mr. Tremblay subsequently became an 
officer of the ILA and eventually Secretary 
Treasurer of Local 375. He was elected 
International Vice-President of the union 
in 1958, and was in office at the time of 
his death. 
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The Birth of the UTU 


Four operating railway unions merged in 
January to form the 280,000-member United 
Transportation Union, 17th largest in the AFL-CIO 


A DREAM, conceived by Locomotive Fireman Eugene V. 
Debs before the turn of the century, became a reality on 
December 10, 1968, when four operating railway unions voted 
to merge into the 280,000-member United Transportation 
Union. The merger, which was made official on January 1, 
1969, joined the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, the 
Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen, and the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America. Canadian members of the 
unions number 27,180, which, along with their American coun- 
terparts, will swell the ranks of the UTU to make it the 17th 
largest in the AFL-CIO organization. 

Heading the new union is Charles Luna, 62, who has served 
since 1963 as President of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, the largest of the four merging unions. The assistant 
presidents, who will take office in the new union’s headquarters 
in Cleveland, Ohio, are Clyde Lane, 53, ORC&B; Neil P. 
Speirs, 55, SUNA; and H. E. Gilbert, 62, BLF&E. 

Earlier attempts had been made to unify various railroad 
unions, but no major move in the operating field had been 
successful. In January 1968, the presidents of the four uniting 
unions laid the groundwork at a meeting in Cleveland by 
agreeing on the basic need to form a single organization. Four 
senior Officers, one from each of the unions, were designated 
to work out the preliminary details. 

In May 1968, each of the unions sent a committee of 10 to 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, to draft the Unification Agreement 
and Constitution for the proposed union. The 40-man group 
laboured nearly five months on the language, and the resulting 
documents were submitted to the governing bodies of the four 
unions in late summer. After approval, the Unification Agree- 
ment and Constitution were placed before the membership of 
the four unions in a referendum in October and November. 


Lae 


The chartered accounting firm of Ernst and Ernst was re- 
tained as an impartial vote counter, and members mailed their 
ballots directly to the firm. Although Americans mailed their 
votes to the Chicago office of Ernst and Ernst, and Canadians: 
to the Toronto branch, the American and Canadian results 
were blended into a single count. The final vote, released on 
December 10, revealed that a majority of each of the four 
unions agreed on the need for uniting into one organization. 
In favour of the union merger were 83 per cent of the BRT 
Canadian union members and 87 per cent of the U.S. members} 
93 per cent of the Canadian BLF&E and 96 per cent of the 
U.S. members; 75 per cent of the ORC&B; and 69 per cent of 
the SUNA. 

C. J. Allen, Canadian Vice-President of the BLF&E will be 
one of the chiefs of his union in Canada. Gordon Gale of 
Winnipeg and George W. McDevitt of Ottawa will represent 
the BRT. 

UTU President Luna said that the new union would work 
actively on political and social problems related both to 
transportation workers and the broad field of the industry’s 
influence on society. Mr. Luna urged more mergers. “‘We 
invite co-operation, a joint effort and consolidation with other 
railroad unions and indeed other transportation unions,” he 
said. The 40,000-member Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers did not joint the merger. 

Speaking at the 33rd convention of the BRT, held last fall 
in Florida, W. P. Kelly, Director of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Branch of the Department, himself a former 
Canadian Vice-President of the union, hailed the unification 
program of the four railway unions as a milestone. “‘If there is 
one thing in which opinion is practically unanimous, it is the 
fact that there are just too many unions in this day of automa- 
tion, computerization and cybernetics. Merger of unions in 
the railway industry is long overdue.” 
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Railroad Trainmen 


Charles Luna, now President of the newly-formed 
UTU was president of the BRT from 1963 until the 
merger. International headquarters of the BRT is in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Present membership is about 200,000; 
Canadians number 20,653. Organized in 1883, and with 
a membership of 8,000 by 1886, the union changed its 
name from the Brotherhood of Railroad -Brakemen in 
1889. In 1956, the BRT affiliated with the CLC and 
reached its all-time membership peak of 217,176. Since 
then, diminishing membership, to less than 200,000, 
reflected declining employment on U.S. and Canadian 
railroads. In 1957, the BRT affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
As the largest railroad operating union, the BRT rep- 
resents 55 per cent of all railroad operating employees 
in the U.S. and Canada. The Brotherhood has 1,100 
locals in the U.S. and Canada. The trainmen operate 
215,000 miles of railroads in the U.S. and approximately 
150,000 miles in Canada. 


Firemen and Enginemen 


H. E. Gilbert was President, A. M. Lampley was 
Vice-President and legislative representative in the 
United States, and D. V. McDuffe, of Ottawa, was 
Vice-President and legislative representative in Canada. 
International headquarters is in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
union was founded in 1873. Contracts covering the em- 
ployment of enginemen are held by the BLF&E on 167 
railroads, eight of which are in Canada. Contracts cov- 
ering the employment of Firemen, Hostlers and Hostlers’ 
Helpers are held by the BLF&E on 359 railroads, in- 
cluding 17 in Canada. The BLF&E is the largest of the 
Engine Service (Enginemen and Firemen) Unions, and 
represents both crafts. Canadian members number 6,332. 


| 

THE BIG FOUR — UTU Pres. Charles Luna (seated) 

: assistant presidents (I. to r.) H. E. Gilbert, Loco- 
otive Firemen and Enginemen; Neil P. Speirs, Switch- 

men, and Clyde F. Lane, Conductors and Brakemen. . 

| Switchmen’s Union 


Neil P. Speirs was International President. International 
headquarters is in Buffalo, N.Y. Growing out of a small 
group of Chicago switchmen in 1877, the union became 
the Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Association of the United 
States of America in 1886. The present membership is 
12,000 with 275 locals in 35 states, and one in British 
Columbia with 27 members. The SUNA holds contracts 
for yard switchmen of 35 U.S. railroads. There are no 
contracts in Canada. U.S. contracts are administered on 
each property by a General Adjustment Committee 
whose principal officer is a general chairman. The 
SUNA’s legislative activities are carried on through the 
AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political Education. the 
SUNA local unions in many instances are affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO Central Bodies. 


Conductors and Brakemen 


Clyde F. Lane was President of the ORC&B before 
the merger. International headquarters is at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Founded in 1868 and known as the 
Conductors’ Union, the name was changed in 1878 to 
the Order of Railway Conductors of America. In 1942 
the Order of Sleeping Car Conductors amalgamated 
with the ORC. Contracts for conductors are held on 
almost all Class I railroads with a General Adjustment 
Committee on each property responsible for execution 
of contracts. The GAC chairman is the principal officer 
of each such entity, and he exercises a high degree of 
autonomy. Canadian membership is 168. 


————— 
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Policy Proposals 


To Combat Price Increases 


In a continuing search to find a means 
of controlling price inflation in the Cana- 
dian economy, which has been particularly 
elusive in recent years, the federal Govern- 
ment’s White Paper on Policies for Price 
Stability proposes the creation of a Price 
and Incomes Commission. Prepared by 
Hon. Ron Basford, Minister of Consumer 
and Corporate Affairs, the White Paper 
examines the problem of rising costs and 
prices that has emerged in the past few 
years, and proposes a combination of 
policies to increase the ability to employ 
fully the human and physical resources 
and at the same time, maintain acceptable 
price and cost behavior. 


The Paper rejects the concept of a 
formal incomes policy for Canada. In 
describing policies to stabilize prices, it 
emphasizes that this “‘would not be an 
effective way of bringing about an im- 
proved reconciliation of high employment 
and reasonable price stability,’ as the 
Economic Council of Canada has pointed 
out. “‘Although it is desirable to keep the 
rate of growth of money incomes from 
exceeding productivity growth in the eco- 
nomy as a whole, it is neither possible nor 
desirable to lay down specific guidelines 
about the shares of national income going 
to different economic groups.” 


A trade policy aimed at progressively 
extending the benefits to be realized from 
international specialization should help 
in a very important way to achieve better 
price performance both by checking cost 
increases and through increasing exposure 
to competition. The Kennedy Round of 
trade negotiations, and other measures in 
this area, such as the Canada-United 
States Automotive Agreement, are making 
it possible for many industries to become 
more competitive at home and abroad. 
In addition, the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
should have a moderating influence on 
the movement of prices ‘“‘by helping the 
consumer to play an informed role in the 
product market.”’ 


The paper lists some of the major 
causes of economic problems facing the 
nation. The disruptive effects on the 
economy of rapid rise in costs and prices 
cause major inequities for those persons 
living on pensions or other fixed incomes 
and for those who do not have enough 
bargaining power to keep up with the 
rise in their living costs. In the years 
between 1952 and 1965, the unemploy- 
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ment rate in Canada averaged exactly 
5 per cent, with fluctuations as high as 
714 per cent in the short-lived recession 
during 1957/58. Despite a general easing 
of demand pressures, supply shortages of 
manpower and other resources have per- 
sisted in particular sectors of the economy 
and have continued to exert upward 
pressures on the price level. Some areas 
of the economy are not subject to the 
simple mechanism of price competition 
that operates in a theoretical model. The 
growing importance of wage and salary 
bargaining in the public sector, as a factor 
in the movement of costs and prices, has 
commanded the attention of many govern- 
ments, and is a subject to be included in 
the Prime Minister’s Task Force on 
Labour Relations. 


The ‘‘new approach”’ described in the 
White Paper includes the innovation to 
set up a new independent public body, to 
be known as the Price and Incomes 
Commission. “‘The major role of the 
Commission is conceived as one of pro- 
viding information, education and under- 
standing. Its primary influence should be 
directed to rallying a strong sense of social 
responsibility on the part of those making 
private price and income decisions and 
in support of the national interest in price 
stability. But it is also expected to con- 
tribute substantially. to the evolution of 
new policies and to the co-ordination and 
adaptation of many existing policies nec- 
essary for good economic management.” 


The Commission will not be expected 
to report on the specific price decisions 
of individual firms or the wage decisions 
of particular collective bargaining situa- 
tions. The Paper is vehement in its denial 
that ‘“‘the Commission should in any way 
interfere with the established and tec- 
ognized processes of collective bargain- 
ing. Nor should it relieve management, 
unions or other parties of their own right 
to make free but responsible decisions 
affecting prices and incomes.’’ The Com- 
mission will discover, analyze and inform. 
“It will not play the role of policeman.” 


To round out this program, the Cabinet 
Committee on Economic Policy and Pro- 
grams will continue to keep the problem 
of inflation under constant review and 
seek to marshal the varied instruments of 
public policy in a consistent and co- 
ordinated way. The third body to par- 
ticipate in the new approach will be a 
new joint Senate-Commons committee-to 


be known as the Standing Parliamentary | 
Committee on Price Stability, Incomes, | 
and Employment, which would receive 
the reports of the Commission for review 
and discussion and would make recom. 
mendations. ; 


The next step is for the Government to 
‘approach leaders of various economic) | 
interest groups with a view to setting up’ 
a series of consultative meetings.” In 
addition, it will approach representatives 
of the provincial Governments to eX-| 
change ideas and information on issues 
arising out of the White Paper and to) 
consider the extablishment of a federal- 
provincial advisory body to obtain maxi-. 
mum co-operation with the provinces.) 
‘In view of Canada’s federal system of 
divided jurisdiction, this kind of con-. 
sultation and advice will be most impor-' 
tant to the success of the Commission.” 


Insurance Registrations 
And Other UIC Statistics 


On October 31, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to’ 
4,828,023 employees who had made con-) 
tributions to the Unemployment Insu- 
surance Fund since April 1, 1968. On the: 
same date, registered employers numbered’ 
392,086, a decrease of 1,078 since Septem-' 
ber 30. | 


During October, there were 10,906 in- 
vestigations conducted by enforcement 
officers across Canada. Of these, 7,322: 
were spot checks of claims to verify the: 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 844 
were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 2,740 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 224 
cases, all against claimants.* This does 
not include employer prosecutions com- 
menced by the Revenue Branch. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 805.* 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in October totalled 
$50,775,779.15 compared with $52,618,- 
682.60 in September and $39,045,966.52 in 
October 1967. 


Benefits paid in October totalled 
$20,842,852.52 compared with $20,760,- 
907.69 in September and $15,493,858.32 in 
October 1967. 


The balance in the Fund on October 
31 was $371,423,119.19 compared with 
$341,490,192.56 on September 30 and 
$346,306,535.27 on October 31, 1967. 


* These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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The first half of a study of the pro- 
sions in collective agreements in Cana- 
an industries was completed recently by 
e Collective Bargaining Division, Eco- 
bmics and Research Branch, Canada 
epartment of Labour. The results of a 
milar study conducted in 1965, were 
blished by the Branch in 1966 (L. G. 
66, p. 564; p. 640). 

Collective agreements analysed in the 
965 study were those in effect on January 
1965. Twenty-five provisions based on 
ie analysis of 188 collective agreements 
, industries with 1,000 or more em- 
oyees, comprising 505,400 employees in 
1, were covered in the 1965 study. 
This new study covers the same agree- 
jents as the 1965 study, except for those 
at expired before January 1, 1968, those 
iat were not settled at the time of the 
udy or were not yet on file, and those 
yat now cover fewer than 1,000 em- 
loyees. 

‘It deals with 69 provisions, many of 


in an all-industries study. The 
nalysis is based on 135 agreements, in 
fect as of January 1, 1968, covering 
argaining units that represent 1,000 or 
10re employees. A total of 421,135 em- 
loyees were covered by these agreements. 
f the 69 provisions covered, 25 are 
milar to those studied in 1965. 


JInion Security 


The statistical evidence reveals that a 
bstantial number of employers and 
nions have negotiated some form of 
nion security clause. Such clauses have 
een found in 73 per cent of the agree- 
rents (71 per cent of employees). The 
reakdown of the union security clauses 
s as follows: 3 per cent provide for 
losed shop; 30 per cent provide for 
nion shop; 13 per cent provide for 
aodified union shop; 14 per cent provide 
or the Rand Formula; and 6 per cent 
rovide for maintenance of membership 
Or present and future members. The 
emaining 6 per cent of the agreements 
ould not be classified under the above 
ategories and were put together in a 
eparate category as ‘“‘others.”’ 

The union shop is the most common 
orm of union security. The union shop 
wovision is usually designed to cover 
hree classifications of employees: 
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art 1: Union and Employee Security and Other Provisions 


e those in the establishment who are 
members of the union upon the effective 
date of the agreement; 


e those in the establishment who are 
not members of the union upon the 
effective date of the agreement (who are 
required to join the union as a condition 
of employment under a union shop pro- 
vision, but not required to join under a 
modified union shop provision); and 


e those who are hired by the company 
after the effective date of the agreement. 


The following is a fairly typical union 
shop clause: ‘““The company agrees that 
all present employees covered by this 
agreement except new employees during 
their probationary period, shall, as a 
condition of employment, become and 
remain members of the union in good 
standing. New employees shall make ap- 
plication for membership in the union on 
forms furnished by the union at the time 
of their hiring, and shall become and 
remain members of the union in good 
standing as soon as their probationary 
period has been served.’ Under this 
clause, the probationary period prior to 
obligatory union membership is 30 days. 


Next highest in incidence is the Rand 
formula. This formula requires that all 
employees within the bargaining unit, 
union members and non-members alike, 
must pay the equivalent of union dues as 
a condition of retaining employment. 


The Rand formula was found in 14 
per cent of the agreements (14 per cent of 
employees). A fairly representative clause 
using the Rand formula read: “‘No person 
shall be required as a condition of em- 
ployment, to become or remain a member 
of any unidn or other organization, and 
no statements or representations to the 
contrary shall be made. The company 
shall, during the life of this agreement, 
deduct as a condition of each employee’s 
continued employment, from the first pay 
cheque due in each calendar month to 
each such employee, a sum equal to 
union monthly dues in the amount cer- 
tified by the union to the company.” 

There are relatively few provisions for 
maintenance of membership for present 
and future union members. Only 6 per 
cent of the agreements (6 per cent of 
employees) in the current survey had 
provisions for maintenance of member- 
ship. The maintenance of membership 


’rovisions in Major Collective Agreements 
Canadian Industries, 1968 


clause is a limited form of union security, 
and requires that all union members 
remain in the union as a condition of 
employment. It differs from the union 
shop in that, under union shop, member- 
ship in the union is obligatory for all 
employees. 


A great majority of the agreements 
provided for checkoff in one form or 
another—that is, the deduction by the 
employer of union dues from the worker’s 
pay cheque. The total percentage of agree- 
ments covering nine different forms of 
checkoff is 93 per cent (96 per cent of 
employees). 


As might be expected, the most frequent 
occurrence of the checkoff clause falls in 
the category of union shop—i.e., 26 per 
cent of the agreements (33 per cent of 
employees). The next in frequency was 
the provision for compulsory checkoff 
for all employees in open shop—i.e., 19 
per cent of the agreements (19 per cent of 
employees); this category includes cases 
falling under the Rand formula, as well 
as other contracts in which union member- 
ship is voluntary, which were discussed 
earlier. 


Included among the various categories 
of checkoff, there are some which provide 
an ‘“‘escape clause” such as this one: 
“On the receipt of written authorization 
from an employee, the Company will 
deduct from the employee’s pay on the 
second week of each month the amount 
due the Union by the employee for Union 
dues and initiation fees. The Company 
will transmit to the authorized repre- 
sentative of the Union the total deductions 
from the pay of all employees who have 
submitted written authorization, with a 
list in duplicate for all employees so 
deducted. An employee may cancel his 
authorization in the thirty (30) day period 
prior to the termination of this Agree- 
ment.” 


Only 11 per cent of the agreements (9 
per cent of employees) provided for some 
form of preferential hiring. The term 
‘preferential hiring’’ in this study means 
that union members are given a pre- 
ference in filling vacancies, but that the 
employer has freedom as to whom he 
may choose. This situation is different 
from the closed shop type _of union 
security where the company obligates 
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Employee Security—Seniority 


Employee Security—Seniority 


Agreements Employees Covered Agreements Employees Covered 
Provicion No. o No. oe Provision No. ve No. A 
eas F Retention of seniority during 
Seniority on promotion term of layoff 
No specific provision...... 22 16 81,867 19 No specific provision...... 26 19 93,099 22 
Seniority taken into ac- 12 months or less............ 44 33 128,665 31 
count together with 13-24 months ys see 18 13 46,752 11 
other factors................ 53 39 122,992 29 25-36 MonthS........eseeeeeseees 4 3 9,388 2 
Seniority governs where Over 36 months....0.......-.. 1 1 1,170 = 
qualifications to per- Graduated according to 
form the job are equal length of service maxi- 
(Of, -equivalent ”).:.;..- 37 27 119,539 28 mum 12 months or less 2 2 26,500 6 
Seniority governs where Maximum 13-24 months 8 6 22,392 5 
qualifications to per- Maximum 25-36 months 10 7 47,959 12 
form the job are suffi- Maximum over 36 
cient (or “normal,” Months.......-eseeeseseeeesee 11 8 23,960 6 
ANETARE tin cicstcs chasse: 19 14 90,978 22 Length not specified......... 11 8 21,250 5 
Straight seniority.............. Z Z 2,959 ih Seniority righte tn trarster 
CUS ee eae ot, See il 2 72 2,800 1 au ; | 
out of bargaining unit 
Seniority on layoff No specific provision...... 12h 94 366,813 87 
No specific provision...... 16 12 67,324 16 Provision re seniority 
Seniority taken into ac- Tights 7, ye 8 6 54,322 13 
count together with Seniority rights on transfer 
OtREGMACtOrS xe cee a) 41 134,043 32 into bargaining unit 
Seniority governs where No specific provision...... 107 79 319,426 76 
qualifications to per- Retention of seniority 
form the job are equal Without inclusion of 
(or “‘equivalent’’)........ 15 11 Sous 13 time spent outside 
Seniority governs where bargaining unit............ 6 4 10,840 3 
qualifications to per- Plus time spent outside 
form the job are suffi- bargaining unit............ Zh 16 89,469 21 
cient (or ‘“‘normal,”’ Loses seniority with or 
PAVELAQE. )k desichtesvesad 29 24 108,768 26 without specified pe- 
Straight seniority............ 17 13 42,146 10 riod of time outside 
Oper aa set eye. 3 as 13,141 3 the bargaining unit...... 1 1 1,400 — 
Coverage by Province 
Agreements Employees Covered 
Province No. fs No. a 
Newfoundland..............0.....0.0. 4 3 5,182 1 
INDY A SOCOM Aw ire etx, ee eeen oe 4 3 8,682 2 
OUeDEO Feeney Cree ts 48 36 150,208 36 
CONGATIO Ree ere 37 pai 111,423 26 ped te ee 
British Columbia...................... 14 10 61,201 15 
Manche: pame to g 6 12,457 3 mee eR. 
re mm lias teie 1965 1968 ‘1963 1968 
More than one province........ wi 13 66,422 16 Industrial Group No. % No. % NG 0% No. % 
Term of Agreement Forestry ....scccccc- 8. 4 6 4 19380. 4.) 10,268 
Minings = 33 Lh Gt Ode 35,080 7 30,761 4 
Agreements Employees Covered Manufacturing... 94 50 75 55 249,120 49 207,537 49 
Provision No. 7 No. VA Transport, storage 
= and Communi- 
pati bora Boot i 57078) Fhe ee ae ee 8 6 37,946 9 Cationxe 32) '17,4.24-418 210353400 78,067 19 
15:10 20 months: 32.05.6044: 4 3 10,345 2 Public utility 
21 £0'26 Months: .,-é.2c0..is0500s. 48 36 =: 139,181 33 operation.......... 7 4. 5...4. 18,700. , 4 -a5319 45 eee 
Det AOD Ses to os ca 11 8 66,659 16 ‘rade eee T yi ees 17,950 4 15,500. 4 
33 months and ovet................ 64 47 167,004 40 SCPrvVice.78. 4... 4. 29) 7 1S ee 9 61,830 12 59,551 14° 
Note: In this study 0.5 per cent or more has been rounded off to the TOTAL........188 35 505,400 421,135 


next higher percentage; less than 0.5 per cent has been ignored. 
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Employee Security—Other Union Security 
Agreements Employees Covered Agreements Employees Covered 
Provision No. ~s No. yA Provision No. 77 No. v4 
otice of layoff* Membership 
No specific provision...... 80 59 262,184 62 No specific provision...... 37 27 121,132 29 
1 day (or less)......1........2-- 4 3 11,182 2 6 foe Ts 4 3 13,000 3 
a ee 19 14 41,486 10 DIDDY Bi sesccs cits ph edtenies 41 30 144,124 34 
EIN BG. csrnkvcases axed ence 12 9 18,104 4 Modified union shop 
MRIS oa A aera htisb Leccts 9 7 52,951 13 Compulsory membership 
Graduated base seeeeeeeeeesteen = 4 15,345 4 for new employees and 
_ Other, including cases maintenance of mem- 
| where notice is pro- bership for others........ 16 “wiyak2 33,243 8 
_ vided for, but the No maintenance of mem- 
number of days not bership for others........ 2 1 12,043 3 
) Tee haat elke eee 6 4 19,883 5 Maintenance of member- 
| : ship for present and 
pb posting — a future members......... 8 6 24,015 6 
No specific provision... 72 53: 197,081 47 Rand Formula................. 19 14 59,878 14 
_ Posting of job vacancies 63 47 224,054 =) Other, including revoca- 
| ble compulsory mem- 
everance pay and S.U.B.{ bership...sccccceesesseeeseee 8 6 13,700 3 
No specific provision...... 89 66 288,632 69 
Severance pay benefits Checkoff ; 
specified in agreement No specific provision for 
es Pecans. ©2801 20. 6 “79,181 19 checker ofunien cats a7’ Lip Datla : 
Severance pay fund Voluntary 
[a0i9-U.B.)....tseue.:.. 4 3 15,000 A Revocable at any time... 7 5 31,504 7 
_ §.U.B. with severance ITTOVOCADIE:.....,...<.aruvan 13 10 cm & 9 
| SRE Ve idiesnercakse seh aveoasvenessces 9 7 13,830 3 Irrevocable, with escape 
S.U.B. plans without ot: Lids nll Seams Ree sper 11 8 35,140 8 
| severance pay.............. 5 4 24,492 6 Ce onpulsger 
ength of probationary period For all union members 
after hiring f without closed or union 
No specific provision...... 34 25 92,026 22 Maar ice Se 9 6 16,270 4 
Merete is sims _closed or union shop. 35 26 140.1893 
or all employees in 
BS eee hoe 2 2 modified union sbep./ 10.7) 0!) 20S a 
Up to 6 months............. 10 7 25,118 6 For all employees” in j 
Be iioi2 months... > > 13,000 3 ODED. SHOP histones sos 25 19 80,285 1 
Mibnacyyperiod For all employees hired 
: . after a certain date...... 7 5 19,855 5 
: varies according to : ; 
i : Other, including other 
| occupation or classifi- forms of compulsory 
| TE Ty ESE haar 2 2 core 1 checkoff 8 6 16.671 4 
SN 4 3 TSI ACRt. ONT. a ah ee ; 
| Preferential hiring 
dvance notice and or con- No specific provision for 
| sultation with employee and preferential hiring........ 120 89 381,595 91 
(or union prior to introduc- Some form of preferen- 
tion of new methods tial hiring other than 
No specific provision...... 99 73 309,030 73 closed shop......c:.::-.-+ 15 11 39,540 9 
Provision up to 3 months 5 4 13,533 Preferential treatment for 
Provision from 3 to 6 union officials in case of 
tayoff 
No specific provision...... 107 79 358,044 85 
For union officials in- 
* Excludes notices specifically and clearly provided for permanent cluding stewards.......... 28 21 63,091 15 


paration and adjustments to technological change. Data on notice of 
yoff are on the basis of the number of days stated in the agreement, 
ese may be either working or calendar days. 


a 


mental unemployment benefit plans approved by the Unemployment 


Insurance Commission. 


, t When no distinction was made between working days and calendar 
clude such payments as wages owing up to the date of separation, pay days, calendar days were used in computation of probationary period. 
lieu of notice, pay for unused vacation credits, poneos pee 
yment of the employee’s equity in a savings or profit-sharing plan, eta ified 
d refund of his contributions to a pension fund. S.U.B. refers to supple- period is unspecified. 


** This category includes cases where notice is provided for but 
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itself to hire and retain in its employ 
union members only. 


An example, under this heading, is 
taken from one of the agreements an- 
alysed: ‘‘When hiring help, the Company 
agrees to give preferential treatment to 
Union members. To facilitate application 
of this condition, the Union shall, from 
time to time, submit to the Companies a 
list of unemployed Union members with 
details of their experience.” 


Employee Security 


Those provisions in the collective agree- 
ments that enhance workers’ job secur- 
ity—i.e., retaining employment or securing 
occupational advancement, such as senior- 
ity on promotion or layoff, advance notice 
in case of layoff whether due to tech- 
nological changes or otherwise, severance 
pay, posting of job vacancies and other 
closely related provisions—have been 
grouped together under the heading “‘Em- 
ployee Security’’. 


Seniority is an important element in 
job security. Generally, agreements stipu- 
late a probationary period, after which 
the employee’s seniority usually becomes 
retroactive to the day of his hiring. A 
major problem encountered in the an- 
alysis of provisions related to seniority 
on promotion and layoff was the question 
of the relative importance attached to the 
ability of the employee vis-a-vis his length 
of service. This is one issue that was not 
satisfactorily resolved. It was finally de- 
cided to deal with this difficult problem 
by way of literal interpretation of the 
agreement clauses. It was assumed that 
“other” factors did not have a pre- 
ponderant weight unless words such as 
‘equal’, “‘sufficient’’ or ‘“‘normal’’ ap- 
peared in the agreement. 


Eighty-four per cent of the agreements 
(81 per cent of employees) had a specific 
provision for seniority on promotion. 
Seniority taken into account with other 
factors was found in 39 per cent of the 
agreements (29 per cent of employees). 
Forty-one per cent of the agreements 
(50 per cent of employees) had a specific 
provision where seniority was considered 
only when qualifications to perform the 
job were “equal,” ‘normal’ or ‘“‘suf- 
ficient.” 


Eighty-eight per cent of the agreements 
(84 per cent of employees) had a provision 
regarding seniority on layoff. The most 
frequent provision dealing with seniority 
on layoff resembles the provision dealing 
with seniority on promotion—namely, 
seniority taken into account together with 
other factors. Forty-one per cent of the 
agreements (32 per cent of employees) 
fell into this category. Thirty-two per cent 
of the agreements (39 per cent of em- 
ployees) had a specific provision where 
seniority was considered only when quali- 
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fications to perform the job were “‘equal,” 
“normal” or “‘sufficient.”’ 

Because the prospect of layoff consti- 
tutes a threat to workers’ job security, 
unions place a considerable emphasis on 
retention of seniority during the term of 
layoff. In the survey, it was found that 81 
per cent of the agreements (78 per cent of 
employees) provided for retention of sen- 
iority during the term of layoff. The most 
common provision specified the retention 
of seniority for twelve months or less 
during layoff; 33 per cent of the agree- 
ments (31 per cent of employees) came 
under this classification. The next in 
incidence was 13 per cent of the agree- 
ments (11 per cent of employees) specify- 
ing retention of more than one year but 
less than two years. Also, 23 per cent of 
the agreements (29 per cent of employees) 
had ‘“‘retention of seniority during term of 
layoff graduated according to length of 
service.” 


An exception to seniority as a basis for 
layoff was found in the case of union 
officials, including shop stewards. Twenty- 
one per cent of the agreements (15 per cent 
of employees) contained a specific pro- 
vision for preferential! treatment of union 
officials in case of layoff. Examples of 
this type of clause: ‘‘Union Committee- 
men and stewards shall head the seniority 
lists in their respective departments during 
their term of office. Such seniority shall 
apply only with respect to layoffs.”’ And, 
*““Members of the Shop Committee and 
Executive Officers shall have top seniority 
by department, provided they are available 
for and qualified to perform the work.” 

A majority of the agreements continue 
to provide for a probationary period after 
hiring. In the current study, 75 per cent 
of the agreements (78 per cent of em- 
ployees) had this clause. In the 1965 
study, 73 per cent of the agreements (68 
per cent of employees) had similiar pro- 
visions. The most frequent probationary 
period still remains the same—namely, 
more than two months but less than 
three months. 

Twenty-seven per cent of the agreements 
(27 per cent of employees) had a provision 
for advance notice and consultation with 
employees and union prior to the intro- 
duction of new methods. Examples of 
such a clause are: “If the Company 
anticipates that the introduction of a new 
technology in the form of new equipment 
will result in employees whose immediate 
jobs are directly altered thereby being 
placed in a different occupational classi- 
fication or being removed from their 
occupational classification due to lack of 
work, then when the Company knows the 
changes that are expected to apply to 
these employees it will arrange for an 
early discussion of these changes with the 
Union. Wherever possible this discussion 


| 
will take place three months in advance | 
of the introduction of such new equip. 
ment. These employees will be notified | 
by the Company of the changes which 
will apply to them.” And, ““The Company | 
shall notify the Shop Committee and the’ 
Union six months in advance of intent to 
institute changes in working methods or 
facilities which would involve the dis- 
charge or laying off of employees.” 

Forty-one per cent of the agreements 
(38 per cent of employees) had a provision 
for notice of layoff. This represents an. 
increase since the previous study, in 1965, 
which showed that only 33 per cent of the 
agreements (31 per cent of employees) had 
such a provision. In the majority of 
instances, the required notice amounts to 
one week or less. 

The majority of the employees in this 
survey were covered by job vacancies 
posting clauses in the agreements. Forty-. 
seven per cent of the agreements (53 per 
cent of employees) provided for posting 
of notices of job vacancies so that em- 
ployees might bid for promotion or 
transfer. 

In order to guarantee employees ai 
income security that is sometimes threat- 
ened by layoff caused by technological 
change or other reasons, unions negotiate 
severance pay and supplementary un- 
employment benefit (S.U.B.) clauses in 
modern agreements. Severance pay, also 
known as separation allowance, is paid to 
an employee who is discharged through: 
no fault of his own; by its nature it is 
applicable only in case of permanent 
layoff. S.U.B. plans, on the other hand, 
provide for weekly benefit payments, sup-: 
plementing unemployment insurance ben-’ 
efits, for workers whose layoff is either 
temporary or permanent in nature. | 

Thirty-four per cent of the agreements 
(31 per cent of employees) contained a 
specific provision for severance pay and/or 
S.U.B. The majority of these—that is, 20 
per cent of all agreements analysed (19 
per cent employees)—had provision for 
severance pay benefit but no S.U.B. plan. 
A severance pay clause in one of the 
agreements reads: ““Employees who are. 
laid off shall receive one half (14) week 
severance pay for each full year of 
service. However, the minimum pay shall 
be one week and the maximum pay five 
weeks of severance pay. The week’s sever- 
ance pay shall be based on current hourly 
rate for number of normal weekly hours.” 

S.U.B. plans with or without severance 
pay were found in 11 per cent of the 
agreements (9 per cent of employees). | 
This excludes two major auto S.U.B. 
plans because their agreements were not 
on file at the time the present study was’ 
conducted. There are many other kinds of 
S.U.B. plans varying in scope, eligibility, 
duration and types of benefit. | 
Part 2 will be published in our April issue. , 


| 
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Let's Take 
Affirmative Action... 


TO GUARANTEE 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR ALL CANADIANS 


help eliminate 

unfair hiring practices 
based on 

race, colour, religion 
or national origin 


CANADA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


For further information write to: 
Fair Employment Practices Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour, 
Ottawa 4, Ontario. 
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A Labour Relations Act 
For the Construction Industry ? 


A model Construction Industry Labour 
Relations Act has been submitted to the 
federal and provincial governments by 
the Canadian Construction Association. 
The Act ‘“‘is designed to re-establish an 
equitable balance of power between 
labour and management during negotia- 
tions, and to correct abuses such as illegal 
work stoppages in the construction 
industry.” 

The proposals it contains are the pro- 
duct of the Canadian Inquiry on Con- 
struction Labour Relations and the re- 
commendations of H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Q.C., a Montreal labour relations specia- 
list, and Professor John Crispo, Director, 
Centre for Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of Toronto (L.G., April 1968, p. 
205). 

The model draft legislation seeks to: 


e give legal recognition to employer 
associations under an_ accreditation 
scheme as exclusive bargaining agents in 
the organized sectors of the industry, 
similar to the certification of unions; 

e encourage and strengthen multi-party 
and multi-trade bargaining; 

e speed up and stabilize bargaining 
procedures; 

e ensure freedom of entry to qualified 
persons in both employer associations 
and construction labour unions; 

e prohibit provisions in about agree- 
ments restricting subcontract work to 
members of a union or an association; 

e curtail unlawful work stoppages by 
stronger dispute-settlement machinery; 

e protect employees’ freedom of as- 
sociation and the availability of employ- 
ment outside the union hiring hall system; 

e prohibit secondary and product boy- 
cotts; 

e eliminate excessive and discrimina- 
tory initiation fees; 

e outlaw feather-bedding practices; 

e prohibit strikes and lockouts while 
collective agreements are in effect; and 

e protect construction foremen re- 
taining union membership from union 
discipline and from pressures while dis- 
charging their supervisory responsibilities 
to employers. 


The model would also confer legal 
status on unions, councils of unions and 
employers’ associations and vest in labour 
relations boards the power to issue cease 
and desist orders with respect to unfair 
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labour practices, to award damages re- 
sulting from them, and to have their 
orders enforceable as court orders. Where 
the parties fail to reach a voluntary settle- 


Copyright by Gaby 
H. Carl Goldenberg, Q.C. 


ment, the CCA proposes that machinery. 
be set up for the binding settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes without work stop- 
pages. 


Prof. John Crispo 


Certification of Employer 
Groups Proposed by CCA Study 


Construction employer groups should 
form employer associations for their own 
protection. This is one of the more in- 
teresting proposals to emerge from an 
intensive study on labour-management 
relations in the Canadian construction 
industry commissioned by the Canadian 
Construction Association (L. G. 1967, p. 
236; April 1968, p. 205). Titled Construc- 
tion Labour Relations (CCA, $20), the 
study was edited by H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Q.C., a Montreal labour relations special- 
ist, and Prof. John Crispo, Director, Cen- 
tre for Industrial Relations, University of 
Toronto. 

Accreditation or certification of em- 
ployer associations would prevent indi- 
vidual firms from signing an agreement 
with a union. Construction employees 
have often been able to “‘have their cake 
and eat it too” by walking off a job and 
getting work with an individual contractor 


not involved in the dispute. The power 
that comes with accreditation, of course, 
could be used to restrict competition by 
denying individual firms membership in 
an association. But the Goldenberg- 
Crispo recommendations propose that 
under any accreditation scheme there 
would have to be legal guarantees that 
membership would be open to any 
qualified applicant. 

In their conclusions, editors Golden- 
berg and Crispo state that labour, manage- 
ment and government all have a major 
role to play in improving industrial rela- 
tions in the construction industry. There 
is, they said, an obvious need for @ 
realignment of union forces and mergers 
with overlapping jurisdiction. Greatly 
needed also, is more effective Canadian- 
based machinery for the settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes. They believe that 
building trade unions should also be pre- 
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ed to reassess their attitudes towards 
ulti-trade bargaining, control over the 
ring hall, apprenticeship, and other 
sues. The editors think it desirable for 
e building trades to form a Canadian 
ounterpart of the AFL-CIO Building and 
onstruction Trades Department in the 
nited States. 
Contractors, too, may be self-critical, 
ey said. Many difficulties blamed on the 
“ons, such as jurisdictional disputes, 

often caused by faulty initial work 
signments. There is also the basic 
ifference in attitudes. Since the construc- 
on industry is one of the last refuges of 
ie free-wheeling entrepreneur, individual- 
m is still a pronounced characteristic of 
any contractors. This quality has merit, 
ey said, but it also produces adverse 
ects. On the one hand, individualism 
iscourages the feeling of continuing 
bligation towards workers, resulting in a 
ick of loyalty on their part, the costs of 
yhich could not be minimized. On the 
ther hand, it leads many contractors to 
eglect any commitment towards their 
rade as a whole or towards the industry 
4 general. The editors believe that this 
; one of the key reasons why contractor 
ssociations find it difficult to play a 
onstructive role in the industry. 
Poor management is often a primary 
ause of labour problems, they said, and 
mployers frequently get the kind of 
bour relations they deserve. In the con- 
truction industry, management has con- 
istently neglected the field of personnel 
d industrial relations. In this important 
tor of the economy, there are probably 
© more than 100 full-time labour rela- 
ions officers available to service the 
rsonnel and industrial relations areas. 
is lack of a professional approach may 
explained by the small size of most 
ms in the industry, the editors said, but 
ould be largely overcome by the forma- 
ion of more effective contractor associa- 
ions. The failure to create such groups 
xplains some of the problems faced by 
he industry. 
Turning to the role of Government, the 
itors believe that the inquiry con- 
lusively established the need for special 
abour relations legislation in the con- 
truction industry. The editors support 
he initiative taken in this area by the 
ntario Legislature on the recommenda- 
ion of the Goldenberg Report of 1962. 
ey said that the enactment of a special 
‘construction industry” section of the 
ntario Labour Relations Act and the 
tion of a special panel of the Ontario 
bour Relations Board to deal with con- 
truction cases were logical steps to meet 
the needs of the industry, and they 
recommended the adoption of similar 
construction legislative and administra- 
tive provisions in other provinces and in 
the federal jurisdiction. 
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Quebec Liquor Board Employees End Strike 


Liquor stores in Quebec reopened on 
Nov. 26, 1968 after a five-month-long 
strike by 3,000 Quebec Liquor Board 
employees. Two votes-on the settlement 
were needed to end the.strike because the 
first vote was disrupted in Montreal by 
men who tipped over tables serving as 
polling stations and threw ballots into 
the air. During the second ballot, a squad 
of police guarded doors leading to polling 
booths in Montreal. 


The employees, affiliated with the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions, 
went on strike on June 26, 1968. The 
workers had originally sought an increase 
of 35 per cent over three years, but the 
liquor board held to its offer of 15 per 
cent in two stages over a _ three-year 
contract plus longer hours. The final 
settlement was in line with the five-per- 
cent-a-year increase guideline that the 
Quebec Government had sought to imple- 
ment in contract negotiations with school 
teachers and hospital workers. 


Before the strike, workers earned an 
average of $81.63 weekly. Under the new 
contract, warehouse employees receive a 
pay increase of 29 per cent; store em- 
ployees, 26 per cent; and office employees, 
23 per cent. The new basic hourly rate for 
male workers will range from $2.28 to 
$3.48. Store employees will receive $104 
weekly during the second half of the 
contract period. 

Along with the increase, the settlement 
calls for an extension of the workweek 
by 214 hours. Employees will receive a 
lump sum of from $300 to $375 because 
the contract will be retroactive to April 
1, 1968. It will expire in 1971. 


In the agreement, there is also a job 
security clause. Employees who are laid 
off by the liquor board and were em- 
ployed before October 31, 1967 will be 
given employment in some other govern- 
ment agency. 

Quebec Minister, without Portfolio 
Marcel Masse, who is in charge of con- 
tract negotiations with civil servants, 
estimated that strikers had lost about $5 
million in wages during the five months. 
In addition, it was estimated that the 
Quebec Government lost about $31 
million in revenue during the strike. 

One result of the strike is a three-man 
royal commission set up by Premier 
Bertrand that will look into operations 
of the Quebec Liquor Board since 1964 
and investigate the possibility of turning 
over the retail sale of bottled liquor to 
private enterprise. The Premier said that 
the commission was set up because there 
had been no review of the board’s func- 


tions since it was established in 1921, not 
because of irregularities in the sale of 
liquor during the strike. 

During the strike, quantities of liquor 
being brought into Quebec from other 
provinces were seized. Liquor valued at 
$100,000 was seized in a suburb of Quebec 
City in early November and six persons 
and two companies were charged with 
violating the Quebec Liquor Act. 

The effects of the strike spread into 
New Brunswick where Premier Robichaud 
was considering an investigation of irregu- 
larities in shipments of liquor from a 
Quebec distillery to New Brunswick 
Liquor Commission warehouses. 

At one point during the strike, a general 
strike throughout Quebec was proposed 
by CNTU President Marcel Pepin. Mr. 
Pepin had talks with Louis Laberge, 
President of the Quebec Federation of 
Labour, and Raymond Laliberté, Presi- 
dent of the Quebec teachers’ union 
(CEQ) in order to put up a common front 
in this dispute as in other labour disputes 
involving the Quebec Government, par- 
ticularly those involving teachers and 
hospital workers. In October, a group of 
dissident strikers demanded an end of 
the strike. A vote on this was held, but 
about 72 per cent of the strikers endorsed 
their leaders’ desire to continue the strike. 


HAS YOUR ADDRESS 
CHANGED? 


We want you to receive your 
Labour Gazette without delay. 
Send your new address together 
with your old address label to 
the Circulation Manager, Labour 
Gazette, Canada Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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Review of 1968—Outlook for 1969 


Against the background of a sharp 
acceleration of the rate of growth of 
world production and trade, the forward 
momentum of the Canadian economy 
picked up significantly during 1968. The 
year end review of the Minister of Industry 
and of Trade and Commerce, Hon. 
Jean-Luc Pepin, stated that the Gross 
National Product increased by close to 
8 per cent during the year. National 
output in real terms rose by 4 per cent. 
The growth of demand and output, how- 
ever, was not adequate to absorb the new 
productive resources becoming available. 
Although employment figures rose 2 per 
cent over those of 1967, unemployment 
increased as well. Persons without jobs 
now make up 5 per cent of the labour 
force, seasonal factors aside. 

Total industrial output was up 4.5 per 
cent during 1968. Manufacturing showed 
a gain of more than 4 per cent. Motor 
vehicle assemblies exceeded 1.1 million 
units in 1968. Output of vehicles and 
parts combined increased nearly one fifth 
in the past year and three fifths since 1964. 
Annual exports of automotive products 
reached the $2.5-billion mark to become 
by far the largest single Canadian export. 
Output of aircraft and parts, another 
industry heavily involved in two-way 
trade, was also up substantially in 1968.. 

Notwithstanding the high cost of 
mortgage money, about 15 per cent more 
houses were started during the year, and 
the value of residential construction was 
up substantially. Meanwhile, consumer 
spending has more than kept pace with 
growth in the economy, reflecting the 
continuing strong upward movement of 
personal incomes and _ sustained con- 
sumer buying interest, particularly for 
durables and services. 

Exports in 1968 were up by $2-billion 
or 18 per cent. Imports also increased. 
Canada’s surplus on merchandise trade 
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rose from 0.5 billion in 1967 to more than 
$1 billion in 1968, by far the largest trade 
surplus ever realized in a peace-time year. 
Canada’s position on all current trans- 
actions with the rest of the world is now 
closer to balance than at any time in the 
past 15 years. The dominant factor under- 
pinning the sharp growth of Canada’s 
exports in 1968 was the accelerated tempo 
of business in the United States which rose 
by a spectacular $1.75 billion, or 25 per 
cent. In Britain, a general policy of 
demand restraint limited sales expansion 
opportunities, but exports to this market 
showed a moderate advance. Exports to 
Japan, now the third largest market, rose 
moderately, following a spectacular 45- 
per-cent growth in 1967. 

Automotive products accounted for 
nearly two fifths of the increase in 
Canada’s exports and an even larger pro- 
portion of the rise in imports. Wheat 
sales on the other hand were lower in 1968. 


Looking Ahead to 1969 


The report predicted that external 
market conditions may not be so favour- 
able in the coming year. In the USS., 
demand pressures are expected to ease 
somewhat: this would entail less spectacu- 
lar growth in sales to this market. In 
Britain as well as in France, the recent 
intensification of restraint programs 
directed in particular toward improvement 
in external payments positions will damp- 
en for the time being sales expansion 
opportunities. On the other hand, pros- 
pects are good in a number of countries, 
particularly Japan and West Germany. 
All things considered, a further growth in 
exports in the range of 5 to 10 per cent 
appears to be a realistic expectation for 
the coming year. The further Kennedy 
Round cuts, made on January 1 by the 
U.S. on a broad range of products of 
interest to Canada, will be helpful. 


Hon. Jean-Luc Pepin 


Within the Canadian economy, new 
growth impetus will be provided by the 


‘presently rising trend of capital invest- 


ment. Capital spending in the business 
sector is expected to rise by 8 per cent in 
1969. House building activity also con- 
tinues to point upward. And the consumer 
sector is expected to see a sustained 
growth of spending on consumer goods 
and services. 

One worrisome feature of the current 
economic performance is the persistent 
upward movement of costs and prices. 
This degree of price increase creates 
inequities in the distribution of income 
(see also p. 154). Clearly, there is a limit 
to the amount by which domestic costs 
and prices can rise before they start to 
impinge on our exports. Real income 
gains for the whole community come only 
through the more effective use of the 
nation’s resources. It is by directing our 
efforts to real, as opposed to illusory, 
gains that Canadians will make the most 
of the opportunities that lie ahead. 
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There were 2,010,000 union members 
Canada at the beginning of 1968. This 
as an increase of 4.6 per cent over the 
167 figure. Membership figures are com- 
ed from survey returns obtained by the 
ronomics and Research Branch of the 
anada Department of Labour from 
tional and international union head- 
jarters, central labour congresses and 
dependent local organizations. The data 
stained in the 1968 survey were pub- 
shed in Labour Organizations in Cana- 
1, 1968, a handbook that contains 
tistical tables on union membership 
id a comprehensive directory of labour 
‘ganizations active in Canada, together 
ith names of their principal officers and 
iblications and the distribution of their 
‘cals. The statistical data contained in 
ie handbook are Canada-wide totals, 
token down by congress affiliation and 
y type and size of union. 


Another survey of individual local 
ions across the country, made at the 
=ginning of each year, provides data for 
e€ accompanying tables, giving distri- 
tions of union membership by industry, 
y province and by labour market area. 
this survey, each local is asked to 
port the total number of its members, 
nd the industry and location in which 
1 or most of them are employed. 
Ithough there are cases where a local 
ay have members employed in more 
an one industry, the secretary is asked 
report only the one in which its 
1embership is concentrated. In a rela- 
vely small number of cases, the industry 
as not reported; in addition, a number 
f locals indicated that their members 
ere dispersed throughout several loca- 


he information for this analysis of union 
nembership was obtained by the Labour Organi- 
ations Division, Economics and Research 
ranch, Canada Department of Labour, from 

al union secretaries. Their co-operation is 
ratefully acknowledged. 
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idustrial and Geographic Distribution 
lf Union Membership in Canada, 1968 


tions in different areas or provinces. These 
locals and their membership are classified 
separately in the tables. 


Distribution by Industry 


Table 1 gives the distribution of union 
membership by industry, on the basis of 
the DBS Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (1960). The data are shown, for the 
most part, on the ‘“‘major group”’ level 
of industry. In those classifications for 
which additional useful detail was pro- 
vided, care has been taken to adhere to 
combinations of recognized industrial 
subgroups. For the railway industry, 
which is not further subdivided in the 
standard classification system, subtotals 
are provided to show the division of 
membership between the operating and 
non-operating sectors. 

Examination of statistics obtained in 
the survey of local unions in 1967 and 
1968 reveals substantial increases in some 
industrial sectors and decreases in others. 
The 188,000 union members reported in 
the service industries in 1968 represents 
an increase of about 19,000, reflecting 
substantial membership gains in such 
areas as health and welfare and education. 
There were 7,200 more union members 
reported in the construction industry than 
in the previous year, and 4,300 more in 
trade. The total number of union members 
in manufacturing industries showed little 
change from the 1967 figure. The largest 


decrease in membership, 6,700, was 
registered in the transportation and 
utilities group; in this group, union 
membership in water transport and 


incidental services and in railway trans- 
port accounted for most of the decrease. 
There was also a drop of 3,100 in the 
number of union members reported in 
mining compared with the previous year, 
attributable to decreases in metal mining 
and mineral fuels. Union members em- 
ployed in manufacturing accounted for 


37.7 per cent of the total in 1968; in 1967 
the percentage was 39.5. The service 
industries have increased their proportion 
of total union membership from 8.8 per 
cent in 1967 to 9.4 per cent in 1968. 
The information in Table 2 supple- 
ments that provided in Table 1. It lists, 
in alphabetical order, the names of the 
international and national unions and 
the independent local organizations that 
account for more than one tenth of the 
organized workers within each of the 
industry groups. All organizations active 
within any particular industry group are 
thus not necessarily shown, but only those 
having more than 10 per cent of the union 
membership reported in the group. 


Geographic Distribution 


In Table 3, union membership is shown 
on a provincial basis, and in Table 4, 
by labour market area. The boundaries of 
the labour market areas dealt with in 
Table 4 are broader than those of the 
centres for which the areas are named. In 
general, labour market areas correspond 
to the areas served by Canada Manpower 
Centres. In some cases, a labour market 
area corresponds to the area served by 
two or more Canada Manpower Centres; 
these composite areas are identified by an 
asterisk, and the areas they comprise are 
listed in the Appendix to Table 4. 

At the beginning of 1968, there were 
almost 9,300 local unions in Canada with 
a total membership of more than two 
million. Survey returns were received from 
a large proportion of these locals; the 
number that did not reply to the survey 
is shown in Tables 1 and 3. No corres- 
ponding entry for these locals is given in 
the membership column, because their 
membership is not known. An adjustment 
entry indicates the difference between the 
total membership based on the union 
headquarters survey and the membership 
reported by the responding local unions. 
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TABLE 1—Union Members 


Cc 


hip by Industry*, 1968 


Industry Locals Membership Industry Locals Membership Industry Locals Membership 
\ 
AGRICULTURE ............ I: 707 Electrical products........ 146 59,400 SERVICEINDUSTRIES 735 188,247 | 
Non-metallic mineral Education:...-.0-r 224 26,254 
BOR ESE Y (hc ee 36 42,026 PLOCGUCtS!s oie. cst sce: 146 21,191 Health and welfare...... 282 99,488 
Petroleum and coal Recreational service... 87 26,789 
FISHING AND PIOCUCISs.e ee 21 3,682 Services to business..... 12 
SEAR WIN ie 83. Avcravek 11 4,010 Chemical products........ 136 ZLOZ1 Personal services.......... HS 30,350 
Miscellaneous Miscellaneous services 15 4,373 
WELDER Seca A 164 54,788 manufacturing.......... 60 9,330 
1 Vg 0g RS Se a en 93 37,833 PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
IVENIROL AL LINCIS 3 focca545:.0/ Bs. 30 8,793 CONSTRUCTION .......... 523 +=-216,731 TRATIONS 1,627 205,991 
INORG tA bee ci 8st 25 7,293 Federaladministration 931 85,861 
Quarries SR At Ror esachi ee 8) 569 Provincial administra- 
Incidental services........ 3 BOOME SL MCs pa rene ee Hon! oi eee 65 44,963 
AND UTILITIES 2,171 354,905 ieee : 
Aj and Local administration... 631 75,167 
MANUFACTURING.... 2,727 757,463 Hts BOS Cr Eats 
Focdteee ss. 341 73,020 incidental services... 92 10,738 
Beveraves 74 11 873 Water transport and INDUSTRY NOT 
ites product nie 70 6.247 incidental services... 122 32,728 REPORTED................ 33 7,558 
Rubber or a 47 15.380 Railway transport SAAS 990 119,623 
fence joe eae Running trades........ 316 31,976 | ADJUSTMENT 
Temuco 155 37,564 Non-operating ENTRY Gt.ceGe- 93,814 
Knitting mills............. 23 3,070 employees............. 673, 87,622 | 
Clothing. .occcccccccccccccceee 114 50,082 Truck transpott.......... a ee ‘ 
Wood 110 43.732 Buses and streetcars.... 60 24,304 NO RETURN.................. 97 
Daasssssseeetessssssseesees : Oil aatesseiten a 11398 
EERSTE UT SUES Ae OI Se) - pau, Aare TOTALS¢ Janeen 9,273 2,009,733 
Ripe 336 —-73,190 StOLA BE... sees eeeeeeeeeeeen , 
Printing and Communication.......... 696 78,094 | 
publishing.................. 186 31,916 Ae een iGEM eine myioere *Based on DBS Standard Industrial Classifica< 
Primary metals.............. 132 ieee tion (1960) (DBS Cat. No. 12-501). 
Metal fabricating.......... 269 45,376 DRA DERs csc eee 2 250 82,711 fIncludes some sawmilling. 
MaChINGry ts) ..g..:5.....3 116 29,933 ttThis entry represents the difference betwee 
Transportation total membership as reported in the survey of 
Cheat ide lonlaaael 159 123.201 FINANCE ........--seee 12 785 union headquarters and the total obtained in| 


TABLE 2—Union Representation Within Industry Groups, 1968 


Industry Group 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 
(in alphabetical order) 


ONG 2 4 (Gi 6s bs 0 804 cot tere Ys Departmental of Agriculture 


FORESTRY Aree ae 


Component—PSAC—(CLC) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers’ Federation—UCC — 
(Ind.) 


FISHING AND TRAPPING 


Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 
United Fishermen (Ind.) 
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Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Workers (Ind.) 

Metallurgists and Miners’ 
Federation (CNTU) 

Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


National Council of Canadian 
Labour (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


the survey of local unions. 


Industry Group 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 


(in alphabetical order) 


Incidental services................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
MANUFACTURING | ; 
HOO. # & otis ee eee Bakery Workers (CLC) 


Beverages..4.. 25 ee 


Tobacco. products. =. 
RUDD? o asterietels a ee 


Packinghouse Workers | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) ~ - 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Brewery Workers (AFL- CIO/CLO) » 

Distillery Workers (AFL- CIO/CLC 

Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO/CL©) © 

Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) © 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC t 

Clothing Workers Federation 
(CNTU) ! 

Leather and Plastic Workers — | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Packinghouse Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Workers’ Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


| 
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Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 


Industry Group (in alphabetical order) 


ct Eioc san cvecthde fenee eve Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Textile Workers’ Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
mening Mills..............s.0-...... Clothing Workers Federation 
(CNTUV) 
Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Textile Workers’ Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
INTRA 000816 ih vnc seugstteiacn css Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies Garment Workers 


| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
NED as 5, bac veyickevedesd seectsts-tyei ss Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
_ Furniture and fixtures............. Building and Woodworkers 


Federation (CNTU) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Upholsterers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
sss erncsonsinnonniners Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
{ Pulp and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
_ Printing and publishing.......... Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lithographers and Photoengravers 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
t Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| Typographical Union 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| Primary metals..................-....... Metallurgists and Miners Federation 
(CNTU) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metal fabricating...................... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
oo. cack: Lin gosstanes Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| Transportation equipment....Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Electrical products.................. I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 
U.E. (Ind.) 
Non-metallic mineral 
SRA ROE Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass and Ceramic Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Petroleum and coal products Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical products................-. Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers Federation 
(CNTV) 
District 50, U.M.W.A. (Ind.) 
| Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miscellaneous 
| manufacturing.....................- Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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ABLE 2—Union Representation Within Industry Groups, 1968 (Continued) 


©. ss RE == Sgr 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 


Industry Group (in alphabetical order) 


CONSTRUCTION) :.).i4.).. 2. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 
Air transport and incidental 
afnig'g ie. meee dina \ nate hab Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Air Line Employees (CLC) 
Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Water transport and 
incidental services................ IL.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Railway Transport and General 
Workers (CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway transport 
Running tradeés....2.2.4008e Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Non-operating employees..Maintenance of Way 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Transport and General 
Workers (CLC) 


‘LoUCK, (rAanspOrt......dsiven.eenen Teamsters (Ind.) 
Buses and streetcars................ Public Service Employees Federation 
(CNTU) 
Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Other transpott....................+ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 
SlOraGS. 5. ..csuseksisnwnseoeeeeine Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Commimication, |. uci Canadian Telephone Employees 
(Ind.) 


Letter Carriers (CLC) 

Postal Workers (CLC) 
Power, gas and water.............. 1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 


TRA DES iessxd oiceGleeaeee Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


FINA NCB cvccscdcessestvecgersvinneiearene Commerce and Office Employees 
Federation (CNTU) 
Independent Local—La Fraternité 
des Employés de la Cie d’ Assurance- 
vie La Sauvegarde 


SERVICES INDUSTRIES 
Pe UA 1 ae an EL Se eR Public Employees (CLC) 
Public Service Employees 
Federation (CNTU) 
Health and welfare.................. Building Service Employees 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) 
Service Employees Federation 
(CNTU) 
Recreational services................ Musicians (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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TABLE 2—Union Representation Within Industry TABLE 3—Union Membership by Province, 1968 
Groups, 1968 (Concluded) 


Number Locals Reporting 


Unions Comprising More Than ; i 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported Province Locals Number Membership — 
Membership in Industry Group b 
Industry Group (in alphabetical order) Newfoundland... Si ee {63 WOT46 24,295 
Services to business................-- CNTU—Chartered Local Prince Edward Island............----.s00 ee as a 
LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLO) Nova Scotia.. PRUNE RPA Us ichot oS WER 460 456 57,500 
Independent Local—Association of New Brunswickss 6 eee 395 344 39,493 
Employees of the Dominion Quebec ia.b ee eee ere 25197 PL. Zan 581,667 
Picciric Protection Co. Ontario £2 2 eee 3,202 2,922 716,162 
Public Employees (CLC) Manitobane8 ee eae 370 348 72,914 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Saskatchewanyisat cess de entee cece 378 Spel 44,497 
Personal services.............:.+----+- Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) Alberta serpoer cysts Mean S r e 485 471 82,434 
Miscellaneous services............ Building Service Employees British Columbia.................-- eae peg 918 899 255,412 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Yukon and Northwest Territories...... 29 20 1,061 
Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) Two of more’provinces*.:f.....:....-2.0-.: 65 64 37,783 
saan = Se Ak a a ee Adjustment entriestt tt). et 1827 93,814t 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION No return: ee ee 970 
Federal administration............ National Component, P.S.A.C. a ec 
(CLO) TOTAL Sr eee ee 9,273 9,273 2,009,733 
National Defence Employees, 
P.S.A.C. (CLC) * Includes membership of Seafarers, Transportation- -Communica- 
Provincial administration......B.C. Government Employees (CLC) tion Employees, United Telegraph Workers and Actors’ Equity. 
Quebec Government Employees t Represents difference between total membership as reported by. 
(CNTU) union headquarters and that reported in the survey of local unions. 
Local administration................ Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) + Locals reported by union headquarters but for which separate, 
Public Employees (CLC) membership data were not obtained. 
TABLE 4—Union membership by labour market area, 1968 
Labour Market Areas Under Labour Market Areas Under 
Area Locals Membership 1,000 Members Area Locals Membership 1,000 Members | 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Corner Brook.ccscsceseeeeeee 34 3,439 AMELIE 
Grand Falise sae 30 3,559 ASDEStOS! et ee 13 4,047 
Labrador City... ee 2,744 Beauharnois. (rc) -.so 15 1,646 i, 
Stone ac ce 85 10,068 Buckingham... 14 iao4 | 
Tree ra are 8 4,485 Drummondville................. 42 3,582 | 
Farnham-Granby’~............ AL 7,633 
3 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND nue oe Negi 39 3,871 
Charlottetown.................... 35 1,862 Summerside Joliettens ie) tea ae) ea 58 4,342 
Cavtogque: 4. 16 2,052 
NOVA SCOTIA Dac ot. Jeane <2 ee 205 24,430 Maniwaki 
Amberstt ster ee 18 1,247 Lachute-Ste. Thérése’...... 55 6,461 Mont Laurier — 
Bridgéwaters2.3. .228)002 17 1,230 Montniagny.-....2.- os 16 1,587 
Halifax ross tone tion 159 24,503 Montrealt se wee 834 301,527 
Kentville: .4.40.3 cw 31 1,668 Inverness Quebec-Levis™.................... 267 43,261 
igetpoolien eats e veld 12 1072 Quebec-North Shore’...... 78 13,102 J 
New Glasgow...........0.00000. 60 7,230 Springhill RimoOuskt*....+..0.2 ee 31 3,208 
SYGNCY cata eae niece 99 15,819 Riviére du Loup................ 32 L832 | 
EWE sae estes ch ie ae bre 23 E152 Rouyn-Val d’Or................ 87 8,053 
NY ATINGUI R22 ee a 19 1,058 Sta Hyacinthe:.-“— 42 6,093 
Two or more areas............ 7 1,517 SirJednner ase eee 68 BIS2 
St. Agathe-St. Jér6éme*.... 36 3,993 
NEW BRUNSWICK Shawinigan. 27... D2 7,004 7 
Sot Ot eee 41 3,446 Sherbrooke*......eeseeessee 113 18,696 | 
Campbellton... ccc 31 3,482 Minto SOLE] ssnseeeeereesenssceteunere 41 5,726 
BoMmuUndston ie o35,2:55,.053 20 1,437 St. Stephen Temiscaming............-.... 10 1,005 
Pred SriCtt sgh. 46 3,118 Sussex Thettord-Megantic- 
Manetane eee. nck 82 7,881 | Woodstock St. Georges*.......... 48 4,240 
Newcastle.........-cccccc--.. 22 2,607 Trois Riviéres...................... 85 12,549 
Saint JoM.....cccccccccscceseeee 105 13,121 Valleyfield.....esesseoeeeeee 43 4,874 
Two or more areas............ 7 2,554 . Victoriaville. 2. 49 6,803 
Two or more areag............ sh 62,655 
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ABLE 4—Union membership by labour market area, 1968 


Labour Market Areas Under 


Area Locals Membership 1,000 Members 
NTARIO 
RE Rete. ete a2 2,552 Arnprior 
Belleville-Trenton™............ fp 6,832 Bracebridge 
EE eee 42 6,568 
Ue a Ii ae 64 10,162 Carleton Place 
A 24 3,236 
EARN oo ta cra atecauteinccyess a | 4,807 Gananoque 
NS all oon sias og isan wvkioa cee 26 2,301 Goderich 
BOING WOOK....:cscc0ss. 10 1,359 Hawkesbury 
ay gL RSE a eee 51 6,174 
oy Bigke: lye ae ea 20 1,361 Listowel 
Fort William-Port Arthur 119 17,521 Parry Sound 
Te ec 63 6,091 Perth 
LSS A a SE 66 7,488 
0a ede ie ea 214 55,578 Renfrew 
ECTS ta 17 5,400 Sioux Lookout 
eC: Ee ee RES Ce 32 3,014 Napanee 
Coe eR ae ee ee 51 11,120 
BMRCOTION 2 ih... nockeltssntcek 81 14,850 
SPeAMINGTON Al iced #| 1,067 
NDIASEY ci 0h..-n02.scenesiere.esveees 19 1,118 
MEA TIA. S235, S5 Peete OA buck Dexdeues 113 24,745 
TES Ye Fenn En oe 22 1,250 
Niagara Peninsula”®.......... 221 38,368 
MEMBER ELISA V3 v..sncr tear ssaye hase 54 5,322 
NEN hg iitic ssiechan enti ye seny 18 1,141 
ASS es ee 68 25,083 
SS 8 A ee 22) 45,298 
wen Sound........::..0.000.. 19 1,304 
BLOKE odie §=36 3,287 
Peterborough...................... 62 9,964 
GLU 3 Ge 9 1,018 
SE ei aoe ee is a 12 1,365 
epee rONAS 41k 41 3,769 
mernia ot .5.\.i. A Pare eew 44 8,368 
Sault Ste: Marie..:.:).......... 69 12,481 
ch ERE sean oe 17 1,595 
OSLER Rg 24 1,447 
ei DE ae ee 38 2,470 Sturgeon Falls 
LST 5 Galas a ee eee 87 29,109 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake* 78 5,797 
be fe cl ee 669 249,679 
Pee Walkerton. ..:...............0.0.0. 7 1,625 
Sie WV BIIQCEDUTG.......:......-5000000-- 7 1,625 
| EC ES eee 105 39,002 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg*.. 32 5,754 
| Two or more areas............ 51 32,451 
MANITOBA 
ES a 37 2,413 Dauphin 
I Ty na ee 13 2,653 Portage la Prairie 
ON reer 18 3,366 
EE ee 275 60,377 
Two or more areas............ 6 3,356 
ASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw................- posta. 37 3,501 Estevan 
North Battleford 
Swift Current 
Prince Albert...::.:i:......:s:..-. 41 2,590 Weyburn 
OS EE ae epee eee 95 14,193 
; RINT ts, ans 104 13,393 
| Porkton;::......:.:::. gels se itis 29 2,899 
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ALBERTA 
pq ie) y ited eee ce ea: 11 1,595 
oT ny creel lt a at lilt 142 30,239 
REA LOVER LINEN scat bcd dactcceann tee van 178 36,820 Drumheller 
|W tiles s fel sy en ee ee 51 3,265 Edson 
IVRRICING TART ios os srecnceotenate 38 3,005 Grande Prairie 
Two or more areas............. > 5,653 Red Deer 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CentralVancouverIsland* 74 17,431 Michel 
COM WHER... he. Vet wee 16 1,291 Cassiar 
Cranbrook... apache. 26 4,117 Princeton 
Dawson Creexk:....utlunen 12 5,105 
RaAMIOOTS dca 42 3,588 
KAD MIAL cisscosgeecee stones 3 2,033 
Okanagan Valley’.............. 69 7,766 
Prince George..................+. 48 6,832 
Prince Rupert; tesco 48 5,402 
Trail-Nelson* 4 cuninme 46 6,327 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster................ 395 150,482 
ViICtOria.. 5.0 ce.ss eee 103 18,516 
Two or more areas............ 21 24,731 
YUKON-NORTHWEST 
TERRITORIES 
Whitehorse. .i.t...0..-\cee ee 28 1,437 


* Indicates labour market area comprising areas served by two 
or more Canada Manpower Centres. See appendix. 


APPENDIX TO TABLE 4—Labour market areas comprising 
areas served by two or more Canada Manpower Centres. 


Labour market areas appear in italics, followed by names of the 
Canada Manpower Centres in roman type. 


QUEBEC 

Farnham-Granby: Cowansville, Farnham, Granby. Gaspé: Cau- 
sapscal, Chandler, Gaspé, Matane, New Richmond. Lac St. Jean: 
Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval, Ville 
d’Alma. Lachute-Ste Thérése: Lachute, Ste Thérése. Montréal: 
Montréal, Ste Anne de Bellevue. Québec-Lévis: Lévis, Québec. 
Québec-North Shore: Baie Comeau, Forestville, La Malbaie, Sept 
Iles. Rouyn-Val d’Or: Rouyn, Val d’Or. Ste-Agathe-St Jéréme: 
Ste Agathe, St Jér6me. Sherbrooke: Magog, Sherbrooke. Thetford- 
Meégantic-St Georges: Mégantic, Thetford Mines, Ville St Georges. 
Trois Rivieres: Louiseville, Trois Riviéres. 


ONTARIO 

Belleville-Trenton: Belleville, Trenton. Fort William-Port Arthur: 
Fort William, Port Arthur. Niagara Peninsula: Fort Erie, Niagara 
Falls, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Welland. Ofttawa-Hull: Hull, 
Que., Ottawa, Ont. Sudbury: Elliot Lake, Sudbury. Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake: Kirkland Lake, Timmins. Toronto: Long Branch, 
Newmarket, Oakville, Toronto, Weston. Woodstock-Tillsonburg: 
Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Central Vancouver Island: Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port 
Alberni. Okanagan Valley: Kelowna, Penticton, Vernon. Trail- 
Nelson: Nelson, Trail. Vancouver-New Westminster: Mission City, 
New Westminster, Vancouver. 
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An Alternative to the Industrial Tribunal 


A detailed response by management, containing 
some alternatives to the recommendations in the 
report of the Ontario Royal Commission Inquiry 
into Labour Disputes, has been submitted to the 
Ontario Minister of Labour. 


A, INDUSTRIAL tribunal modelled after recommendations 
advanced in the report of the Ontario Royal Commission In- 
quiry into Labour Disputes (L. G., Dec. 1968, p. 686) should 
‘“*be limited, for the present at least, to the public sector and 
should be premised on legislative denial of the right to strike” 
for public employees. This is the opinion of the Ontario 
Division of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association as 
expressed in a brief submitted to the Ontario Minister of 
Labour on December 19, 1968. 

The submission resulted from 11 meetings that the CMA 
held throughout Ontario, last fall. A special committee of 
industrial relations specialists used the conclusions reached at 
these meetings as the basis for a brief in response to Mr. 
Justice Rand’s commission report. The royal commission 
suggested that an industrial tribunal be established governing 
all labour-management disputes in the province. But the CMA 
suggests the retention of free collective bargaining, and a 
stronger conciliation and arbitration service for private sector 
labour disputes, rather than a tribunal. 

The CMA said in its submission that it regretted that the 
royal commission report made no reference to the ‘“‘effec- 
tive and highly commendable record of the Conciliation 
Services Branch”’ of the Ontario Department of Labour. The 
conciliation service should be removed from the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the CMA says, and permitted to report 
directly to the Minister of Labour, “‘much in the way the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board reports through the minis- 
ter.” This new mediation and conciliation service would be 
able to increase its staff and have its own budget. 

The proposed service, the CMA hopes, would have the 
power to invoke a “cooling off” period, but should not have 
the power to impose a settlement. ‘“Under our proposed sys- 
tem, the parties would be prohibited from recourse to strike or 
lockout until the mediation-conciliation process had been 
exhausted, and the mediation and conciliation service had 
set a date after which such action would be lawful..” 

In the public sector, the CMA wants to see an end to strikes 
and the introduction of an inquiry commission that ‘would 
determine wages and working conditions for tax-supported 
employees where the two parties failed to agree on settlement 
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of their differences.’’ At first, this commission would be a: 
ponsible for the public service, but later its role could be: 
reviewed for possible extension into other areas ‘“‘such as 
municipal services provided by private contractors.’ The CMA’ 
adds that it does not share Mr. Justice Rand’s ‘‘admiration of 
the recommendations by the Hon. Mr. Justice Freedman e 
railroad operations” (L. G. 1966, p. 4). And it went on to say 
that, although management does have a responsibility to care. 
about the effect of automation on employees, there should be 
no legislative restriction on change. | 

Looking at other aspects of the royal commission report, 
the CMA maintained that ‘‘the injunction is a perfectly straight-| 
forward legal procedure applicable equally to all citizens and: 
is a necessary remedy in any civilized community.” The 
association would accept the modifications in procedure sug- 
gested by Mr. Justice Rand for securing injunctions, “proved 
that, at the same time, trade unions are recognized as legal 
entities.” The CMA did not agree that the granting of injunc- 
tions should be a function of the tribunal as proposed by the 
Commissioner. “To deal with injunctions in a separate form 
of labour tribunal merely supports the apparent contention 
of labour unions that they are above the law.” 

As for picketing, the CMA’s submission said: “‘The Rand 
suggestions that picketing be held to reasonable limits makes 
nothing but good sense and is worthy of immediate implement- 
ation by the Government of Ontario through its own legisla- 
tion.... We urge the immediate implementation of the Com- 
missioner’s recommendation to prohibit secondary boycotts 
and picketing in support of such secondary boycotts. These 
are nothing but unjustified aggressive actions against innocent 
third parties and should have no place in civilized society.” _ 

What was expected and what did result from Mr. Justice 
Rand’s inquiry, the CMA says, was an appraisal of the in- 
dustrial relations system as it operates today, ‘‘coupled with 
recommendations which it is hoped will serve to make the 
system function more efficiently and more in tune with the 
interests of labour, management, and, more particularly, the 
public at large.”’ 

The CMA agreed with Mr. Justice Rand that some of the 
pressures and problems that led to the inquiry should be the 
first to be treated in any change. As the brief stated it, ‘“Those 
recommendations dealing with picketing, secondary boycotts, 
injunctions and the liability of unions to suit should be giver 
effect without delay....Given these changes in rules anc 
practice, an improved, more balanced relationship woulc¢ 
result, which in turn would permit employers to work witk 
unions in an atmosphere less highly charged with emotior 
and more conducive to an equitable settlement of differences.” 
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50 
Years 
Ago 


In the Labour Gazette 
March 1919 


A company president gives 
the company to his em- 
ployees, a man loses his Job 
after a two-week illness, and 
the Federation of Western 
Postal Employees hold their 
first meeting. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| In what must have been considered a 
‘most unusual and unprecedented move in 
private industry, the President and co- 
Miners of the Sewall-Clapp Envelope Co. 
of Chicago, rewarded their hardworking 
staff by handing over the control of the 
company to them, reported the LABOUR 
Gazette of March 1919. The employees 
picked up more than 90 per cent of all 
stock and were asked to run the company 
themselves. The transfer of the name, 
entire management and chief ownership 
of the company, said President Clement 
L. Clapp, ‘‘is in the spirit of world 
democracy and the reward of faithful 
service and fealty to duty.” 


Seven months after he was hired by a 
boot manufacturing company at $18 a 
week, a man became ill and was confined 
to bed for two weeks. On his return to 
work he found that in spite of a one-year 
contract, another worker had been given 
his job, and the company offered him 
another one at half the salary he had been 
making before. He worked at the second 
job one day and then brought action 
against the company for breach of con- 
tract. 
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The company pleaded that it was neces- 
sary to have an inspector constantly at 
his post. They pointed out that when the 
worker had returned to the factory they 
offered him piecework at which he would 
soon have been earning more than he was 
paid as an inspector, but that he had 
preferred to’ leave the work without a 
notice of any kind. 


The workman’s action was dismissed 
by the Court who claimed that the ur- 
gency and importance of the job had 
justified the company’s cancelling of the 
contract, and the hiring of another in- 
spector. The Court considered also that 
the man had in fact consented to the 
cancellation of his contract by accepting 
the inferior position, and it faulted him 
for leaving the new job without notice. 


The Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor stated that in Pennsylvania 
in 1918 there were 93,036 fewer industrial 
accidents than in 1917, and 70,772 fewer 
than in 1916. He attributed the safety 
record upswing to the Daylight Saving 
plan in force in 1918, which eliminated 
from the workday the late afternoon hours 
when physical energy was at its lowest ebb. 


A “handicap bureau” was established 
by the United States Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor for the 
purpose of finding suitable positions for 
men and women past middle age and for 
those who, because of a physical dis- 
ability, have difficulty in finding employ- 
ment. In Massachusetts, where the work 
was already under way, the first monthly 
report showed that 1,367 men and women 
beyond the prime of life had been placed 
in good positions. The youngest helped 
was 50 and the oldest was 72. The Illinois 
bureau had placed also 412 crippled 
soldiers. 


The first annual convention of the 
Federation of Western Postal Employees 
was held at Saskatoon, Sask., on February 
10, 1919. The name of the association was 
changed to ‘‘Amalgamated Postal Work- 
ers,” and it was decided to try to unite all 
of Canada’s postal employees in one 
body. A committee was appointed to 
decide upon a type of uniform for carriers, 
porters and trainmen, and to draw up 
various rules and regulations in co-opera- 
tion with the Post Office. 

Among the resolutions passed by the 
convention were the following: 


e three months leave of absence with 
pay should be granted after 10 years 
service; 

e all examination papers should be 
returned to candidates after correction, 

e all postal clerks with 15 years service 
should be given day hours of duty; 


e employees in all offices, urban and 
rural, should be treated identically ; 

e railway mail clerks who are members 
of the union should receive the same 
recognition as other postal union em- 
ployees; 

e a staff of special delivery messengers 
should be created and uniformed as car- 
riers, and receive a salary of $600 a year; 

e all work in basements should be 
abolished; 

e for the purpose of taking Civil Service 
examinations, the age of the employee 
when he enters the post office service 
should be considered as his age when 
applying for his examination; 

e leave of absence with pay and free 
transportation should be granted to all 
officers and delegates attending the an- 
nual conventions; 

e the Post Office Department should 
consult with the recognized organizations 
of the employees before instituting any 
changes in rates of pay or in working 
conditions; 

e each office with eight or more letter 
carriers should have a recognized super- 
intendent of carriers taken from the car- 
riers’ staff; 

e all mail cars should be of the standard 
steel type, and that old pattern steel cars 
should be converted to conform to modern 
requirements; 

e railway mail clerks shall not be re- 
quired to attend to other than the regular 
duties of mail clerks either in their hours 
of duty or in their spare time; 

e all contracts for clothing and equip- 
ment of postal clerks should be given to 
union firms; 

e the Post Office Department should 
call a conference between the Depart- 
ment and employees for the purpose 
of drawingup the book of regulations 
to be published by the Department, 
instead of the employees forwarding sug- 
gestions to the Department on various 
points and rules; 

e a qualifying examination should not 
be necessary for the promotion of em- 
ployees now in the service, and 

e all members who have been held 
back by the qualifying examination should 
be placed in the same position they would 
have been in had they passed the exami- 
nation. 


The executive were instructed to request 
from the Government the immediate ap- 
pointment of a local board of investigation 
to deal with certain grievances at the 
Saskatoon office. It was decided to ask 
that the present system of promotion by 
annual increases of $100 be continued, 
provided that the employee was of proven 
ability, and that after the maximum was 
reached, that the most efficient employee 
be placed in charge and granted increased 
remuneration. 
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Legal Decisions 


The Supreme Court of Cana- 
da has quashed an order of 
the Alberta Board of Indus- 
trial Relations certifying a 
bargaining unit whose scope 
was outside the union juris- 
diction. 


The Supreme Court of Cana- 
da has ruled that an arbitra- 
tion board had no authority 
under a collective agreement 
to alter a disciplinary decis- 
ion by management. 


Legislation Branch 


| A SUPREME Court of Canada 
decided on October 1, 1968 that the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations 
had mistakenly determined a union local 
to be a “proper” bargaining agent for 
employees who, by virtue of the interna- 
tional union constitution, could not be- 
come members of the union. The Board 
erred in finding that the constitution 
would permit the general president of the 
international union to authorize the local 
to take into membership classes of 
workers not included in the union jurisdic- 
tion defined in the constitution. The Court 
found this to be an error of law on the 
face of the record, subject to quashing by 
certiorari. 


Trade Jurisdiction 


The trade jurisdiction of the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association 
was set down in its constitution. The 
union’s jurisdiction included ‘‘any and 
all types of sheet metal work and copper- 
smith work in connection with or inci- 
dental to the manufacture, fabrication, 
assembling, maintenance and repair of 
automobiles, airplanes, pontoons, dirigi- 
bles, blimps and other types of aircraft 
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and equipment, and all types of aircraft 
hangars” (Art. 1, sec. 5 (s) ). On January 
29, 1965, the general president of the inter- 
national association sent a letter to the 
international organizer in Edmonton, 
Alta. The letter read: 

Please be advised that you have my 
permission under Art. 10, Sec. 2 (e) of 
the International Association’s Consti- 
tution to organize Auto Body Workers, 
Motor Mechanics and other Allied 
Production Workers in the Province of 
Alberta, and that all such persons are 
eligible for membership upon applica- 
tion and the payment of the initiation 
fee which, pursuant to the said section, 
is hereby set at $1.00. 

Local 414 of the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association applied to the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations in 
June 1965 for certification as bargaining 
agent for all the employees of Stedelbauer 
Chevrolet Oldsmobile Ltd., excepting of- 
fice workers, salesmen and supervisory 
personnel. After a hearing, the Alberta 
Board certified Local 414 under the name 
of “Sheet Metal Auto Body, Motor 
Mechanics, and Allied Production 
Workers, Local No. 414, Edmonton, 
Alberta.” 


Certiorari Applied For 


The Stedelbauer company had objected 
to the granting of certification when Local 
414’s application was before the Board, 
claiming, among other things, that none 
of the employees in the proposed unit was 
properly eligible for membership in the 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International As- 
sociation in view of the definition of that 
union’s trade jurisdiction set down in its 
constitution. After certification was 
granted to Local 414, Sheet Metal Auto 
Body, Motor Mechanics, and Allied Pro- 
duction Workers, the Stedelbauer com- 
pany applied to the Alberta Supreme 
Court for a writ of certiorari to quash 
the certificate (L.G. 1967, p. 44). 


Reasons for Decision 


In accordance with the rules of court 
for certiorari proceedings, the Alberta 
Board was required to file a return that 


included all papers and documents touch-' 
ing on the matter. The Board had not 
given written reasons for its decision on 
the application regarding the Stedelbauer' 
company, but the same issue had been} 
raised in a previous application for certi-' 
fication made by the Sheet Metal Workers 
in relation to Turnbull Motors Ltd. The 
Board’s written reasons for decision in, 
the Turnbull Motors case were submitted 
to the certiorari proceedings as being 
representative of the reasons for decision 
in the Stedelbauer case. | 

In the Turnbull Motors case, the Sheet 
Metal Workers made reference to certain 
paragraphs of their constitution in sup- 
port of the claim that the general president 
had the discretion to allocate trade juris- 
dictions to a union local, as was done in 
the letter dated January 29, 1965. Art. 3, 
sec. | reads: 

The General President shall preside 
at all meetings and Conventions of this 
Association and at meetings of the 
General Executive Council. He shall 
preserve order and, in all cases where 
the vote is equally divided in a Con- 
vention or meeting of the General 
Executive Council, he shall cast the 
deciding vote. He shall enforce all laws 
of the Association, decide all questions 
of order and usage, interpret and decide 
all points of law and controversies and 
decide all constitutional questions. __ 
Art. 3, sec. 2 (g) reads, in part: 

The General President shall have full 
authority to specify, designate or change 
the specific territory and classes of 
work over which each local union or 
district council shall exercise jurisdic- 
tion, to organize and charter additional 
local unions. or district councils in 
accordance with this Constitution and 
to determine the specific territory and 
classes of work over which newly 
chartered locals or district councils 
shall have jurisdiction. . 

The Sheet Metal Workers told ‘ie 
Board that, at the 1962 International 
Convention, representations had _ been 
made to the Constitution Law Committee 
to include ‘“‘mechanics’”’ in the trade juris- 
diction provision (Art. 1, sec. 5(a)) of the 
constitution and that the Committee and 
Convention as a whole had decided that 
it was not necessary to amend that 
section because ‘‘it was provided for in 
the general part of the constitution.” It 
was also submitted that, since 1956, union 
locals of the Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Association had been organizing 
on a production basis, on an industrial 
basis, and on the basis of plant mainte- 
nance. 

The Board was of the opinion in the 
Turnbull Motors case that, in view of the 
authority vested in the general president 
under Art. 3, sec. 2(g), that officer had 
not exceeded his powers in issuing the 
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charter to Local 414 and in allocating the 
‘trade jurisdiction set out in his letter of 
January 29, 1965 to the International 
organizer in Edmonton. 


‘Board Erred 


_ The Alberta Supreme Court, however, 
was of the opinion that the Board’s 
decision was wrong. The Court said: 

| The General President’s authority to 
_ ‘Interpret and decide all points of law 
and controversies and decide all con- 
 stitutional questions’ . . . cannot reason- 
' ably be wide enough to include an 
| altogether different class of workers 
| than that which is originally covered 
| by the Constitution. There can often be 
difficult questions arising from the 
| interpretation of a Constitution such as 
_ this, and it is probably wise that an 
officer be given the right to decide. But 
to allow that officer to extend the 
classes of employees renders the Con- 
stitution itself useless. It removes all 
meaning from the provisions of Section 
— 55(1)(j) of The Alberta Labour Act, 
which defines a ‘trade union’ as an 
' organization having a written consti- 
tution, and from Section 105 of the Act, 
_ which requires the constitution to be 
filed with the Minister of Labour. 

_ The Court found that the Sheet Metal 
| Workers’ local did not have a single em- 
ployee in the Stedelbauer unit who could 
be classified within the terms of the 


| 
-union’s written constitution. The author- 


ity given to the general president under 
_ Art. 3, sec. 2(g) — to specify, designate or 
change the specific territory and classes 
of work over which each union local or 
| district council shall exercise jurisdiction 
| — would have to be subject to the rule 
| 
or nature). This would mean that the 
general president may designate and alter 
territorial jurisdiction, and vary classes of 
workers that union locals may include in 
their organizations, but the general 
president cannot extend the classes of 
workers who are not in the general 
Classifications set down in the trade juris- 
diction provision of the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ constitution (Art. 1, sec. 5(s)). 
If the action before the Court had been 
by way of an appeal, rather than by way 
of certiorari, the Alberta Supreme Court 
would have quashed the decision of the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations. 
The Court held that an application for 
certiorari must be grounded on lack of 
jurisdiction, on breach of natural justice, 
or on an error on the face of the record. 
Taking the view that, if the Alberta Board 
had erred, it was in respect of a finding of 
fact, the Alberta Supreme Court did not 
grant certiorari. The error in the finding 
of fact apparently was in the question of 
whether a majority of the employees in the 
Stedelbauer unit had selected the Sheet 
| 
7 
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ejusdem generis ‘(being of the same kind, 


Metal Workers’ Local 414 as the bar- 
gaining agent. 

Sec. 61 of the Alberta Labour Act 
(R.S.A. 1955, c. 167) requires the Board, 
upon receipt of an application for certi- 
fication of a bargaining agent, to inquire 
into whether the trade union that claims 
to have been selected by a majority of the 
employees in a unit is a proper bargaining 
agent. 

Sec. 63 of the Alberta Labour Act 
provides: 

If the Board is satisfied 

(a) that the applicant for certification 
as a bargaining agent is a proper bar- 
gaining agent, 

(b) that the unit of employees is an 
appropriate unit for collective bargain- 
ing, and 

(c) that a majority of the employees 
in the unit have selected the applicant 
to be a bargaining agent on behalf of 
the employees of the unit 

(i) by membership in good standing 
according to the constitution and by- 
laws of the applicant or by having 
applied for membership and by having 
paid the initiation fee required by the 
constitution and bylaws of the applicant 
on or not longer than three months 
before the date of the application for 
certification was made, or 

(ii) by the result of a vote conducted 
or supervised by the Board, of those 
who were employees in the unit on the 
date the application was made or such 
other date as may be fixed by the Board, 
the Board shall certify the applicant to 
be a bargaining agent on behalf of 
the employees in the unit, but if the 
Board is not satisfied in respect of any 
of the matters set out in clauses (a) to 
(c) the Board shall refuse to certify the 
applicant. 

The Alberta Supreme Court apparently 
decided that the application for member- 
ship in Local 414 by a majority of Stedel- 
bauer’s employees was sufficient for the 
purposes of Sec. 63(c)(i), whether or not 
these employees could obtain member- 
ship in the Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Associaton under the provisions 
of its constitution. No reference was made 
to the requirements of Sec. 63(a) that the 
Board be satisfied that the applicant for 
certification is a proper bargaining agent. 


Order Quashed on Appeal 


The Appellate Division of the Alberta 
Supreme Court agreed with the view of 
the Court below that the decision of the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations 
was wrong; moreover, the Appellate 
Division held that the Board had erred in 
law on the record (L. G. 1967, p. 582). 
The error occurred in giving to the word 
“proper” (in Sec. 63(a) of the Alberta 
Act) a meaning that it would not bear. 


The certificatoin order was, accordingly, 
quashed. 


Right of Review 


When the Stedelbauer case came before 
the Supreme Court of Canada, Local 414 
did not seriously dispute the conclusion 
reached by the Alberta Courts in the 
question of law. Local 414 argued, instead, 
that the error in law by the Alberta Board 
of Industrial Relations did not warrant 
the quashing of the Board’s certification 
order, because the error did not relate to 
the Board’s jurisdiction. In support of 
this, it was said that the Alberta Board’s 
decision in the Stedelbauer case related to 
a matter specifically referred to the Board 
by the Alberta Labour Act; therefore, 
the decision to certify Local 414 could not 
be disturbed because there had been an 
error of law in reaching the decision. 

Mr. Justice Martland, speaking on 
behalf of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
did not agree. He noted that the Alberta 
Labour Act does not contain a privative 
clause such as was referred to in the 
Supreme Court of Canada decision in the 
case of Farrell v. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board (L. G. 1962, p. 539). Such a 
privative clause gives to an administrative 
board exclusive jurisdiction to determine 
all questions of fact and law, and pro- 
hibits removal of proceedings into any 
Court by an application for certiorari. In 
the absence of the privative clause, the 
question in this case regarded the extent 
to which the proceedings of an adminis- 
trative board may be reviewed by way of 
certiorari. 

Mr. Justice Martland was of the opinion 
that such a review can be made, not only 
on a question of jurisdiction, but also in 
respect of an error of law on the face of 
the record. It was clearly stated in the 
British case of R. v. Northumberland 
Compensation Appeal Tribunal, (1951) 
1 K.B. 711, approved, on appeal, in 
(1952) 1 K.B. 338, that the decision of a 
statutory administrative tribunal could be 
quashed by certiorari because of an 
error of law on the face of the record, 
although the error was not related to 
jurisdiction. The Northumberland case was 
referred to in the Supreme Court of 
Canada decision in the case of Toronto 
Newspaper Guild v. Globe Printing Com- 
pany (L. G. 1953, p. 1174). 

In the British case of Baldwin & Francis 
Ltd. v. Patents Appeal Tribunal, (1959) 
A.C. 663, the opinion was expressed that: 

Procedure by way of certiorari is 
available both where there has been 

‘texcess of jurisdiction’’ (which is not a 

very adequate description) and where 

error of law appears on the face of the 
record. 

The Northumberland case applied what 
had been stated regarding administrative 
tribunals by the Judicial Committee of the 
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Privy Council in R. v. Nat Bell Liquors, 
Limited, (1922) 2 A.C. 128. In the Nat 
Bell case, it was said that supervision of an 
inferior Court by a superior Court covers 
two points: 


— the area of the inferior Court’s juris- 
diction, and the qualifications and con- 
ditions of exercising that jurisdiction; and 


— the observance of the law in the 
course of exercising the jurisdiction. 


Error of Law Committed 


Mr. Justicé Martland agreed with the 
Alberta Courts in holding that there was 
an error of law in the Alberta Board’s 
decision in the Stedelbauer case. He said: 


A trade union which seeks to be 
certified as a bargaining agent must have 
a written constitution, rules or bylaws 
which, in addition to setting forth its 
objects, defines the conditions under 
which persons may be admitted and 
continue as members [Sec. 55(1)(j) of 
the Alberta Labour Act]. In my opinion, 
when that provision is read along with 
Secs. 61(a) and 63, the Act contem- 
plates that a trade union, to be a proper 
bargaining agent, must be one whose 
objects and membership requirements 
are in harmony with the interests of the 
employees in the proposed unit and 
which permit them to become members 
of it. 


Mr. Justice Martland went on to say: 


The Board was quite properly con- 
cerned, in this case, with the matter of 
the employees’ right to membership in 
the union which had applied for certi- 
fication. Where it erred was in con- 
struing the constitution of the applicant 
union as permitting its General Presi- 
dent to authorize the international 
organizer to organize a local union, 
i.e., the appellant union, to take in 
classes of workers not included in the 
general classification defined in the 
constitution of the applicant union. In 
the result, it certified as a bargaining 
agent, not the union which had applied, 
but a local union which purported to 
have been created by the international 
organizer of the applicant union by 
authorization of its General President. 


Error on the Record 


The Alberta Board’s return, required 
for the certiorari proceedings before the 
Alberta Supreme Court, had included the 
reasons of the Board in the case of 
Turnbull Motors Ltd., in which the same 
issue was raised as in the application for 
the Stedelbauer unit. The reasons for 
decision in the Turnbull Motors case 
were accepted as stating the reasons that 
had led the Alberta Board of Industrial 
Relations to grant certification to Local 
414 of the Sheet Metal Workers for the 
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Stedelbauer unit. The certification order 
for Stedelbauer Chevrolet Oldsmobile was 
therefore one that on certiorari could be 
criticized as one that told its own story. 
The order could, accordingly, be quashed 
because of an error of law on the face 
of the record. 


Appeal Dismissed 


The appeal by Local 414 of the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association 
from the decision of the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Alberta Supreme Court to 
quash the certification order was dis- 
missed. The Supreme Court of Canada 
thereby upheld the decision to quash the 
certification of Local 414 for a unit of 
employees of Stedelbauer Chevrolet Olds- 
mobile Ltd. R. v. BIR (Alta.) et al. ex 
parte Stedelbauer Chevrolet Oldsmobile 
Ltd., 68 CLLC, para. 14,135; (1968) 65 
WWR, Part 6, p. 344. 


Supreme Court of Canada 


The Supreme Court of Canada decided 
on October 1, 1968 that an arbitration 
board set up to deal with grievances over 
the dismissal of employees had no 
authority under the collective agreement 
to alter the disciplinary measures taken 
by management after it was found that 
management had proper cause. The Court 
also stated that arbitration boards estab- 
lished under the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act are statutory bodies subject to 
court review by certiorari. Under common 
law, as well, an arbitration board is 
subject to court review by an ordinary 
motion to set aside the award of the board. 


Employees Dismissed 


The Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company 
discharged three employees for breach of 
duty. Under an articletitled ‘‘ Management 
Rights’’, which was contained in the 
collective agreement covering these em- 
ployees at the time of their dismissal, 
certain prerogatives of management were 
set out: 


The Union recognizes the Manage- 
ment’s authority to manage the affairs 
of the Company, to direct its working 
forces, including the right to hire, 
transfer, promote, demote, suspend and 
discharge for proper cause any Em- 
ployee and to increase, or decrease the 
working force of the Company, pro- 
vided that the Company shall not 
exercise these rights in a manner in- 
consistent with the terms of this 
Agreement. 


In the same article it was provided that 
an employee who is affected by the 


exercise of management’s authority, and 
who feels that he has cause for dissatis- 
faction, may have his complaint dealt 
with under the grievance procedure. 


The three discharged employees launch- 
ed their grievances under the collective 
agreement provision that related only toa 
‘*srievance over discharge’’: 


In all cases of grievance over layoff | 


or discharge, a written grievance naming 
the individual grievor must be sub- 
mitted by the Grievance Committee to 
Management within two (2) working 
days after the termination of employ- 


ment, and the settlement procedure is to 


continue as specified [in the provisions 
regarding the institution and conduct 
of proceedings on arbitration]. 


The grievances had not been launched 
under the collective agreement provision 
relating to ‘‘arbitration at large.’ That 
provision stated that: 


Any difference arising between the 
Union and the Company relating to the 
interpretation, application or adminis- 
tration of this Agreement, or where an 
allegation is made that the Agreement 
has been violated, shall be resolved in 
accordance with the provisions [re- 


garding the institution and conduct of © 


proceedings on arbitration]. 


There was, too, the general provision 
that arbitration boards shall not alter, 
modify, amend or make any decision 
inconsistent with the terms of the collec- 
tive agreement. 


An arbitration board was eventually | 
set up to deal with the grievances over | 
discharge. The board found that the | 
three employees had stayed away from | 


their employment with the Port Arthur 


Shipbuilding Company in order to take — 


temporary employment with other em- 
ployers. Two of the employees had left 


work before the end of their shifts on | 


April 11, 1966, giving sickness as their 
reason for so doing. Instead, they both 
drove to Terrance Bay, Ont., where, 
according to arrangements they had 
already made, they worked for F. W. 
Brunwin Welding Limited on April 11, 12 
and 13, 1966. The other of the three absent 
employees, saying that he intended to take 
a week off without pay, was away for five 
days, April 11 to April 15, 1966. During 
this time he worked for Barnett- McQueen 
Company Limited at Marathon, Ontario. 


In the collective agreement there was 
express provision regarding leave of 
absence: 


Leave of absence shall not be granted 
to any employee for the purpose of 
engaging in employment elsewhere oF 
to engage in his own business. 

A majority of the arbitration board 
held that the facts did not constitute proper 


cause for discharge. In place of discharge 
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yf the three employees, the board substi- 
uted periods of suspension from em- 
ployment. 


Application to Quash 


On application by the Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company, the Ontario High 

Court quashed the arbitration award. The 
Court’ s decision was then appealed by the 
ynion representing the discharged em- 
dloyees (L. G. 1967, p. 646). The arbi- 
‘ration award was restored by a majority 
of the Ontario Court of Appeal. In turn, 
the company appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada, requesting that the 
Ontario High Court decision be restored. 
On this appeal, Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Company contended that the arbitration 

ard, set up to deal with the grievance 
es discharge, had no power to substi- 
tute suspension for dismissal. 


Proper Cause Established 


d 


To Mr. Justice Judson, speaking for 
the Supreme Court of Canada, it appeared 
that all three employees were in breach of 
the provision in the collective agreement 
that prohibited the granting of leave of 
absence to any employee for the purpose 
of engaging in employment elsewhere. 
He found that the company had the right 
to discharge for proper cause under the 
“management rights’ article. A dis- 
charged employee could have his case 
dealt with according to the grievance pro- 
cedure. The only limitation on the power 
of management was that it should not be 
exercised in a manner insonsistent with 
the terms of the collective agreement; but, 
as Mr. Justice Judson said, “In this case, 
there cannot be any suggestion that there 
was anything in the agreement that the 
company breached.”’ 

The task of the arbitration board in 
this case was, therefore, to determine if 
there had been proper cause for dis- 
missal. Mr. Justice Judson found that: 
The findings of fact actually made, 
| and the only findings of fact that the 
| Board could possibly make, establish 
| that there was proper cause. Then there 
| was only one proper legal conclusion — 
| namely, that the employees had given 
the management proper cause for dis- 
| missal. 


Board Exceeded Authority 


Mr. Justice Judson then examined the 
arbitration board’s decision to substitute 
suspensions for dismissals. He found that 
the board had not limited its task to 
determining whether there had _ been 
proper cause: 

[The board] assumed the function of 
| management. In this case it determined, 
' not whether there had been proper 
_ Cause, but whether the company, having 
; proper cause, should have exercised 


the power of dismissal. The Board 
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substituted its judgment for the judg- 
ment of management and found in 
favour of suspension. 


He continued by saying: 


The sole issue in this case was 
whether the three employees left their 
jobs to work for someone else and 
whether this fact was a proper cause for 
discipline. Once the Board had found 
that there were facts justifying discipline, 
the particular form chosen was not 
subject to review on arbitration... . 


Notwithstanding obvious and serious 
breaches of the collective agreement by 
these three individuals, the Board has, 
in effect, said ‘‘We will hold that these 
breaches are not a proper cause for 
dismissal but call for suspension.”’ 


Mr. Justice Judson found that the arbi- 
tration board had no power to substitute 
its own judgment for that of management 
in the circumstances of this case. If this 
kind of review was to be given to an 
arbitration board under the provisions of 
the collective agreement for grievance 
procedure, the power should have been 
in express terms — i.e., that manage- 
ment’s authority to demote, suspend or 
discharge would be subject to full review 
by an arbitration board. Management 
would then understand what its position 
would be. Under the existing collective 
agreement, however, the arbitration 
board’s power was limited to determining 
whether management went beyond its 
authority in this case. 


The question before them was, could 
an honest management, looking at the 
group of employees as a whole and at 
the interests of the company, have 
reached the conclusion that they did? 
In other words, did management go 
beyond its rights? There is only one 
answer to this question and the answer 
s “No.” It was the Board that ex- 
ceeded its authority in reviewing the 
decision of management by purporting 
to exercise a full appellate function. 


Review by Certiorari 


The question was raised whether the 
Courts had a power of review by certiorari 
over the award made by the arbitration 
board in this case. Mr. Justice Judson 
examined the relevant case law: 


It has been made clear that the pre- 
rogative writs of prohibition and of 
certiorari do not lie against a non- 
statutory tribunal. In the British case of 
Rex vy. Northumberland Compensation 
Appeal Tribunal; Ex parte Shaw, (1952) 
1 K.B. 338, it was explained that, 
historically, ‘the Court of King’s Bench 
never interfered by certiorari with the 
award of an arbitrator, because it was 
a private tribunal and not subject to 
the prerogative writs’. 


In another British case, Regina vy. 
National Joint Council for the Craft of 
Dental Technicians (Disputes Committee) 
et al.; Ex parte Neale, (1953) 1 Q.B. 704, 
the question raised was whether the 
National Joint Council was a private 
arbitration body constituted by agreement 
or a statutory entity. The Court found no 
instance in which certiorari had been 
granted against any arbitrator except a 
statutory arbitrator. A “statutory arbi- 
trator’? was defined as ‘‘one to whom by 
statute the parties must resort.” 

The question was, therefore, whether 
the arbitration board whose award was 
the subject of litigation in the case at bar 
was a statutory body to which the parties 
to a collective agreement must resort. Mr. 
Justice Judson said that this would 
depend on what interpretation is given to 
certain provisions of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act, R.S.O. 1960, c. 202. Sec. 
34(1) of that Act states: 

Every collective agreement shall pro- 
vide for the final and binding settlement 
by arbitration, without stoppage of 
work, of all differences between the 
parties arising from the interpretation, 
application, administration or alleged 
violation of the agreement, including 
any question as to whether a matter is 
arbitrable. 

Nine other subsections of Sec. 34 
(with the possible exception of the tenth 
subsection) are directed toward ensuring 
that the arbitration process is carried 
through to its conclusion. ‘Although 
somewhat general in nature,” Mr. Justice 
Judson said, ‘‘they do provide a clear and 
defined framework within which the 
parties must conduct the process of 
arbitration.” 


Rivando Case 


In Re International Nickel Company of 
Canada Limited and Rivando (L. G. 1956, 
p. 1155), the Ontario Court of Appeal 
considered these provisions and came to 
the conclusion that the parties to a collec- 
tive agreement were compelled to arbi- 
trate their differences. The Court stated 
that: 

Consideration of these statutory pro- 
visions makes it abundantly clear that 
the parties are under compulsion to 
arbitrate their differences. The parties 
are directed by statute as to the matters 
which must be governed by arbitration; 
they are told that they must abide by 
the award and they are also told, (a) 
that if they fail to include in their 
collective agreement an arbitration pro- 
vision, then the statutory provisions . 
will form part of their agreement, sub- 
ject in proper cases to modification of 
the provision by the Labour Relations 
Board, and (b) that if they fail to ap- 
point an arbitrator or to constitute a 
board of arbitration> the necessary 
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appointments will be made by the 
Minister of Labour. 

. It seems... that the element and 
degree of compulsion inherent in The 
Labour Relations Act [of Ontario] re- 
garding arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes establishes the instant board of 
arbitration as a statutory board. If this 
be so, then admittedly certiorari may 
issue to it from this Court. 


Howe Sound Case 


The Supreme Court of Canada re- 
ferred to the Rivando case in Howe Sound 
Co. v. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada), Local 663 
(L. G. 1962, p. 952). In the Howe Sound 
case the same question as confronted the 
Ontario Court of Appeal was considered, 
but the relevant law was that of the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Act, 
S2B.G 119545 0c) P74 elon: deciding = that 
certiorari would not lie against the arbi- 
tration board in this case, the Supreme 
Court of Canada adopted the reasoning 
of Mr. Justice Tysoe of the B.C. Court of 
Appeal (L. G. 1962, p. 72): 

In my opinion, if the Arbitration 
Board qualifies as a statutory board, it 
does so only by reason of the provisions 
of Sec. 22 of the [B.C.] Labour Rela- 
tions Act. Without them, I doubt if 
anyone would suggest the Board would 
be other than a private arbitration body. 
The question would, therefore, seem to 
be, does Sec. 22 have the effect of con- 
stituting the Arbitration Board to which 
the parties to the collective agreement 
have agreed to refer for the final settle- 
ment of differences, a statutory arbitral 
tribunal? In my opinion, the answer 
to this question is in the negative. 

Sec. 22 does not create an arbitral 
tribunal or any other tribunal or body. 
It merely requires the parties to a 
collective agreement to agree between 
themselves on a method for finally and 
conclusively settling any differences 
without stoppage of work, and to 
embody their agreement in the collec- 
tive agreement. If they do not do this, 
the Minister is to do it for them, and 
his method becomes embodied in and 
forms part of the collective agreement. 
The method may be ‘by arbitration or 
otherwise’. The parties may select and 
provide their own method, and the only 
condition is that it shall achieve the 
desired result — namely, the final and 
conclusive settlement of differences 
without stoppage of work. The Legisla- 
ture has not said the parties must resort 
to an Arbitration Board or to any 
particular person or body of persons. 
It has left the parties complete freedom 
of choice in this respect. All the Legis- 
lature has said is that there must be a 
method by which disputes will be finally 
and conclusively determined without 
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stoppage of work. To find the method 

one turns to the agreement. 

In the Alberta decision of Re Ewaschuk ; 
Western Plywood (Alberta) Ltd. v. Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, Local 
1-207, (1964) 44 D.L.R. (2d) 700, the 
Alberta Court of Appeal followed the 
Howe Sound decision. The relevant pro- 
vision of the Alberta Labour Act, R.S.A. 
1955, c. 167, is substantially the same as 
that of the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act. It was noted that the 
Ontario legislation was different. 

In the Nova Scotia decision of Regina 
v. Board of Arbitration, Ex parte Cumber- 
land Railway Co. (L. G. 1968, p. 546) the 
relevant legislative provision in the federal 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, R.S.C. 1952, c. 152, was 
considered substantially the same as that 
of the British Columbia Act. After con- 
sideration of the Howe Sound and Rivando 
decisions, the Nova Scotia Supreme Court 
(Appeal Division) said that: 

.. it would seem that the Courts have 
distinguished private and statutory arbi- 


tration boards by the wording of the 


statutes which provided for the setting 
up of such boards, and where such 
statutory provision included the words 
‘or otherwise’ following the words ‘by 
arbitration,’ this did not create a statu- 
tory tribunal or body.... 


Rivando Reasoning Adopted 


When the Howe Sound case was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of Canada, 
the Court reserved its opinion on whether 
the Ontario Court of Appeal was correct 
in the Rivando case in its interpretation of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act. Be- 
cause opinion had been reserved, it was 
open to the Supreme Court of Canada, in 
the case at bar, to adopt the reasoning 
used by the Ontario Court of Appeal. 

Mr. Justice Judson noted that the 
Courts of Ontario had consistently follow- 
ed the Rivando decision. He found that 
the wording of Sec. 34 of the Ontario Act 
was clear and unambiguous, that is: 

The parties to a collective agreement 

[under the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act] must arbitrate their dispute. There 
is no alternative course of action open 
to them. The legislation compels re- 
course to an arbitration board and that 
board is therefore a statutory creation 
and hence subject to review in the 
courts by certiorari. 

The reasoning was, therefore, adopted 
by the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Review by Ordinary Motion 


Apart from this conclusion that certi- 
orari would lie against the arbitration 
board in this case, Mr. Justice Judson was 
of the opinion that, as was pointed out in 
Rex v. Cumberland Compensation Appeal 


Tribunal, under the common law an 
ordinary motion could be made to the , 
Court to set aside the award on the. 
ground that there was an error of law on} 
its face. In the Howe Sound case the } 
Supreme Court of Canada said that: 
It is open to the parties, should. 
occasion arise, to question the juris-) 
diction of the board or the validity of) 
any award it makes in such manner as 
is permitted by the Arbitration Act, 
R.S.B.C. 1960, c. 14 or by the common, 
law. 
In the Ontario Labour Relations Act, | 
Sec. 34(10) provides that the Arbitratioll 
Act, R.S.O. 1960, c. 18, does not apply to. 
arbitrations under collective agreements. | 
The main consequence of this is that the’ 
power of the Ontario Supreme Court to. 
review and quash awards of private arbi- | 
trators and boards of arbitration comes | 
from the common law alone. This power | 
of review is not affected or limited in any 
way by the Ontario Arbitrations Act. 
Moreover, Mr. Justice Judson found that: | 
In Ontario, relief by way of certiorari 
is obtained in an originating motion and 
no writ is issued. This is the same pro- 
cedure that is used to quash an award 
of a private arbitrator or arbitration 
tribunal. The notice of motion in these: 
proceedings makes it clear that the 
relief asked for is an order quashing| 
the award. It does not seem to me to be’ 
of any consequence that the motion con- 
tains a reference to certiorari. The: 
procedure is the same, and in my 
opinion this notice of motion is suffi- ' 
cient to justify an order quashing the 
award. 


Award Quashed 


Mr. Justice Judson had no doubt that 
the award of the arbitration board, set up 
to deal with the grievances of the three 
discharged employees of Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company, should be quash- 
ed. An arbitration board of the type under 
consideration in the case at bar was found 
to have no inherent powers of review 
similar to those of the courts. Its only 
powers are those conferred upon it by the 
collective agreement; these are usually 
defined in some detail. An arbitration 
board of this type was found to have no 
inherent powers to amend, modify or 
ignore the collective agreement. By doing) 
exactly this, the board in this case was 
clearly in error; its award should, there- 
fore, be quashed. 

The appeal by the Port Arthur Ship-. 
building Company was allowed by the 
Supreme Court of Canada. The order of 
the Ontario High Court, quashing the 
arbitration award, was restored. Regina 
v. Arthurs et al. ex parte Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company, 68 CLLC, para. 
14,136; (1968) 70 D.L.R. (2d) Part 8, 
p. 693. 
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Certification 


Before the CLRB 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during December. It 
granted five applications for certification, 
rejected two and ordered two representa- 
tion votes. During the month, the Board 
received six applications for certification 
and one request for the review of an earlier 
decision. It allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 


and Enginemen on behalf of a unit of loco- 
motive engineers employed in Canada by 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany, St. Thomas, Ont. (L.G., Feb., 
p. 104). The incumbent bargaining agent, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, had intervened. 

2. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, and General Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local 979, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of Western Expressways Ltd., Regina, 
Sask. (L.G., Jan., p. 33). 

3. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Louis 
Dreyfus Canada Limited, Port Cartier, 
Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 33). Le Syndicat 
National des Travailleurs des élévateurs a 
grain (CSN) had intervened (see also 
Representation Votes Ordered, below). 

4. International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, Lodge 359, on behalf 
of a unit of personnel employed in the 
Yukon Territory by Whitehorse Welding, 
Whitehorse, Y.T. (L.G., Jan., p. 33). 

5. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 230, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Victoria Cablevision 
Ltd., Victoria, B.C. (L.G., Feb., p. 104). 
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Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 213, applicant, 
North West Community Video Limited, 
North Vancouver, B.C., respondent, and 
Jan Mensink, ef al., interveners (L.G., 
Jan., p. 32). The representation vote 
ordered by the Board was cancelled and 
the application was rejected. 

2. Le Syndicat National des Travailleurs 
des élévateurs a grain (CSN), applicant, 
and Louis Dreyfus Canada Limited, Port 
Cartier, Que., respondent (L.G., Feb., 
p. 104) (see also Representation Votes 
Ordered, below). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by the majority of the employ- 
ees eligible to cast ballots in the repre- 
sentation vote conducted by the Board. 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, appli- 
cant, and B.D.C. Ltd, Vancouver, B.C., 
respondent (L.G., Dec. 1968, p. 711) 
(Returning Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, 
applicant, Syndicat National des Travail- 
leurs des élévateurs a grain (CSN), appli- 
cant and intervener, and Louis Dreyfus 
Canada Limited, Port Cartier, Que., res- 
pondent (L.G., Jan., p. 33, Feb., p. 104). 
The Board directed that the names of both 
applicants appear on the ballot (see 
Applications for Certification Granted 
and Applications for Certification Reject- 
ed, above). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Local 15054, International Union of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 


of Hubert Transport Inc., Ste-Thérése, 
Que. (see Applications for Certification 
Withdrawn). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, Old Colony 
Lodge 443, on behalf of a unit of garage 
personnel employed at St. John’s, Nfld. by 
the Canadian National Railways (Investi- 
gating Officer: W. J. Gillies).. 

3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
on behalf of a unit of bus service personnel 
employed in Newfoundland by the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Investigating 
Officer: W. J. Gillies). 

4. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of yardmen employed in Regina and 
Saskatoon, Sask. by Melchin Auto Trans- 
port Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

5. The CFRN Radio and Television 
Employees’ Association on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Sunwapta Broad- 
casting Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

6. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction 
and Building Material Employees, Local 
362, Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, General Drivers, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 979, and Chauf- 
feurs, Teamsters, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 990, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of certain Western Division em- 
ployees of Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating Officer: 
A. E. Koppel). 


Request for Review 

The Board received a request for review 
under Sec. 61 (2) of the act from the 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians seeking amend- 
ment of the certificate issued by the Board 
July 26, 1962, that certified the union as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
of Western Ontario Broadcasting Co. Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. (L.G. 1962, p. 1031). The 
application involved a proposed variation 
in. the certificate to include Art Depart- 
ment employees. 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Local 15054, International Union of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, applicant, and Hubert Trans- 
port Inc., Ste-Thérése, Que., respondent 
(see Applications for Certification Re- 
ceived, above). 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act involving the functions of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment is the administrative agency. 
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Conciliation 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During December, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 

1. Rod Service Limited, Montreal, 
Que., and The National Syndicate of 
Employees of Rod Service (CNTU) 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

2. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., and 
Local 96, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Doucet). 

3. Lakehead Freightways Limited, Port 
Arthur, Ont., and Local 938, General 
Truck Drivers’ Union (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: T. B. McRae). 

4. General Aviation Services Ltd., 
Montreal International Airport, and 
Lodge 2300, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. Transport Frontenac Ltée, Quebec 
City, Que., and Local 106, Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ 
Union (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 

6. Lakehead Freightways Limited, Port 
Arthur, Ont., and Local 990, Teamsters 


International Union (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

7. Lakehead Freightways Limited, Port 
Arthur, Ont., and Local 979, General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and _ Helpers 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Rod Service Limited Montreal, 
Que., and The National Syndicate of 
Employees of Rod Service (CNTU) (Con- 


ciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (see 
above). 
2. General Aviation Services Ltd., 


Toronto International Airport, and Lodge 
1772, International Association of Machi- 
nists and Aerospace Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 105). 

3. Northern Dock and Warehouse Co. 
Ltd., Kitimat, B.C., and Local 5115, 
United Steelworkers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L.G., 
Feb., p. 105). 

4. H. M. Trimble and Sons Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., and Professional Transport 
Workers’ Union of Canada (Conciliation 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are provided by the 
Minister of Labour through the Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration Branch. The Employee Representation Branch 
acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in matters under the Act involving the 
Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act came into force on September 1, 1948. It revoked 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and repealed 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which had 
been in force from 1907 until superseded by the War- 
time Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and certif- 
icates given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board are continued in force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdic- 
tion, i.e., navigation, shipping, interprovincial railways, 
canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations, and works de- 
clared by Parliament to be for the general advantage 
of Canada or two or more of its provinces. Addition- 
ally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legislation for appli- 
cation to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the fed- 
eral Government for the administration of. such legis- 
lation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the admin- 
istration of the Act and is directly responsible for the 
appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation 
boards, and Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated or that a 
party has failed to bargain collectively, and for con- 
trolling applications for consent to prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is established 
under the Act as successor to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board to administer provisions concerning: 
the certification of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions — for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments — that fix a procedure for the final settlement 
of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 
such agreements; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the Minister that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable 
effort to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, the Regulations made under the Act, 
and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act are reported here under two 
headings: 1. Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board; and 2. 
Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before the Min- 
ister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of 
Labour are stationed at Vancouver, Winnipeg, To- 
ronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, 
Alberta and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern On- 
tario; officers resident in Toronto confine their activ- 
ities to Ontario; officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec; and officers resident in Fred- 
ericton, Halifax and St. John’s represent the Depart- 
ment in the Atlantic Provinces. The headquarters of 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch and the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch are in Ottawa. 


Officer: 
p.-33). 

5. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver International Airport, and’ 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association) 
(pursuant to Art. 11 of the collective’ 
agreement concerning rates of compen- / 
sation, rules and working conditions that) 
will apply to the Boeing 737 Aircraft) 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G. 
Janes): 


D. H. Cameron) (L.G., Jan., 
| 


{ 


es 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


McKee Moving and Storage Company 
Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., and Local 395 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 

of America (L.G., Jan., p. 34). 


Conciliation Board fully Constituted | 


The Board of Conciliation and Invest 
gation established in October to deal with) 
a dispute between the Canadian Broad-. 
casting Corporation and the Association 
of Radio and Television Employees of! 
Canada (L.G., Jan., p. 34) was fully con-. 
stituted in December with the appoint- 
ment of Prof. H. W. Arthurs, Toronto, as 
chairman. Prof. Arthurs was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee Gordon Harrison, and 
union nominee Marc Lapointe, Q.C., both. 
of Montreal. | 


Board Reports Received 


1. Air Canada, Montreal, Que., and 
Canadian Air Line Employees’ Associa- 
tion (L.G., Jan., p. 34).* 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., Noe 
1968, p. 650).* 


Dispute Settled by Conciliation Board 


Empire Freightways Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Locals 395 and 979, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (L.G., Jan., p. 34). 


Settlements After Board Procedure 


1. Air Canada, Montreal, Que., and the 
Canadian Air Line Employees’ Asso- 
ciation (see above) (mediation provided by 
the Hon. Bryce Mackasey and Bernard 
Wilson). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (see above) 
(mediation provided by Bernard Wilson 
and J. S. Gunn). 


| 
| 
7 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act involving the administrative services of 
the Minister of Labour and the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch of the Department. 


*Full text in Supplement No. 6, 1968. 
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Older Workers 


Successful Rehabilitation 


A vocational rehabilitation program 
for older disabled persons can make a 
significant impact, not only on the lives 
of the participants, but upon the com- 
munity as a whole, says a report of a 
United States research project into the 
problem. The report, Rehabilitating the 
Older Disabled Worker is Volume II of 
the study’s findings. A synopsis of Vol I, 
The Vocational Adjustment of the Older 
Disabled Worker appeared in an earlier 
issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE (L. G., 
Jan., p. 37). 


‘Conducted from January 1962 through: 


December 1966 by the Federation Em- 
ployment and Guidance Service of New 
York City, the study was assisted by a 
grant from the U.S. Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration. On December 31, 
1966, the FEGS concluded a research and 
demonstration project in which a voca- 
tional rehabilitation service for older 
disabled persons was actually set up and 
maintained to test the feasibility of such 
a program. 

The program consisted of six phases: 

¢ central office counselling and place- 
ment; 

e central office long-term workshop; 

e central office workshop evaluation 
and training; 

¢ neighbourhood workshop evaluation, 
training, and long-term workshop em- 
ployment; 

e neighbourhood homebound services; 
and 

e neighbourhood institutional services. 

The project enjoyed close co-operation 
with the New York State Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and three vo- 
cational rehabilitation facilities were de- 
veloped and maintained in New York 
City. A survey of the program showed 
that central facility clients in Manhattan 
averaged 59.6 years of age, the mean 
educational level was 7.7 years, males 
constituted 78 per cent of the group, and 
the mean length of the most recent period 
of unemployment had been 2.8 years. A 
survey of facility clients in Brooklyn 
showed an average age of 66.9 years, and 
that cardiac, orthopaedic, and systemic 
disabilities predominated. The mean edu- 
Cational level at this facility was 6.1 


Section on Older Workers 
Manpower Utilization Branch 
Department of Manpower 
and Immigration 
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years, and males comprised 49 per cent 
of the group. The mean length of the most 
recent period of unemployment had been 
8.1 years. 

At the third facility in the Bronx, 
clients averaged 68.9 years of age, and 
cardiac, systemic, orthopaedic, and emo- 
tional disabilities predominated. The mean 
educational level was 7 years Males con- 
stituted 41 per cent of the group, and the 
mean length of the most recent period of 
unemployment had been 5 years. 

A total of 1,470 clients admitted to 
service during the first four years of 
the project—January 1, 1962 through 
December 31, 1965. An additional 384 
clients were served during 1966. Sixty-one 
per cent of the central facility clients and 
66 per cent of the neighbourhood facili- 
ties’ clients in Brooklyn and the Bronx 
had their cases closed, showing that 
satisfactory post-rehabilitation employ- 
ment for a period of not less than 30 days 
had been attained. Intensive follow-up 
studies reveal data indicating that the 
gains made during rehabilitation tended 
to persist over the long run. Psycho- 
social advance was found to be as im- 
portant to these clients as an improvement 
in their economic status. 

In addition to investigating the direct 
effects of participation in the project, the 
research team explored other facets of the 
problem. The data emerging from these 
studies suggest that rehabilitation has a 
positive influence on physical and mental 
health. Project achievements were closely 
associated with involvement of the total 
community in all phases of rehabilitation 
activity. The implications of this involve- 
ment for all rehabilitation are becoming 
increasingly clear. The results suggest that 
the central-neighbourhood facility model, 
which tends to create new vocational 
rehabilitation opportunities for several 
disabled older clients, is equally applic- 
able to other age and disability groups. 

Some of the major findings emerging 
from the study include: 

e some 10 to 15 per cent of all older 
disabled persons retain an interest in 
continuing in, or re-entering employment; 

e a large majority of older disabled 
persons who want to work retain sufficient 
ability to work; 

e assisted by adequate rehabilitation 
services, most older disabled persons who 
want to work can do so; 

e although diminished capacities con- 


stitute a serious limitation for many older 
disabled persons, the attitudes of em- 
ployers, labour union officials, profes- 
sional workers and the public in general 
are an even more serious deterrent; 

e the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams instituted thus far, on behalf of 
older disabled persons, have achieved 
their stated objectives in virtually all 
cases; 

e most older disabled persons in the 
United States who want to work do not 
have access to appropriate specialized 
vocational rehabilitation services, a de- 
privation costly both to the person and 
to the community as a whole. ( 

In conclusion, the book points out tha 
a comprehensive vocational rehabilitation 
program for older disabled persons can 
make a significant impact not only upon 
the lives of those who participate in such 
a service, but upon the community as a 
whole. Using guidelines provided in a 
separate report, other communities may 
embark upon related programs without 
disrupting current service patterns or 
taxing financial resources. Although fur- 
ther research and demonstration projects 
are needed, a sufficient justification exists 
for an expansion of existing vocational 
services for older disabled persons, even 
the most severely disabled. The study 
concludes that the establishment of such 
a program will preserve valuable man- 
power, prevent dependency, and enhance 
the quality of life for the participants. 


Union membership in Britain 
drops below 10 million 


Membership in Britain’s trade unions 
decreased to below 10 million for the 
first time since 1963, Britain’s Department 
of Employment and Productivity has 
announced. 

The 1967 figures show a decrease of 
144,000 with a decrease of 214,000 in 
1966. More than half of the 1967 decrease 
was attributed to disaffiliation of locals in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The total U.K. membership is now 
9,967,000. About 169,000 men dropped 
their union membership in 1968 leaving 
a male membership of 7,721,000. Female 
membership climbed by 25,000 swelling 
their ranks to 2,246,000. 
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Consultation, Automation and Leisure 


In the future, the amount of work done 
by men will diminish, and productivity 
will increase. And so, the question arises, 
How do we share in the smaller amount of 
work, and the fruits of productivity ? Prof. 
H. W. Roberts, an Associate Professor of 
the University of Alberta, and a member 
of the extension department, posed this 
question at a conference of employer and 
employee representatives of the printing 
industry, held in Saskatoon on October 25 
and 26, 1968. Prof. Roberts tied it to the 
conference’s preoccupation with automa- 
tion and its effects on the way of life of 
people in the printing industry. 

The speaker took unions to task for 
clinging to the Puritan Ethic. ‘‘Work for 
the sake of work may not be the answer,” 
he said. We have to look at the possi- 
bilities of creative living, of the opportuni- 
ties given by leisure time. There is a 
‘“‘reluctance’”” on the part of unions to 
accept that automation means there will 
be less work done by men. “I wonder,” 
he asked “‘if this is part of the Puritan 
Ethic which sees non-work, or the absence 
of a necessity to do work, as something 
non-worthy ?”’ 

Management in the past could handle 
automation simply by arranging layoffs, 
said Prof. Roberts, adding that, increas- 
ingly, labour and management “‘no longer 
accept’’ layoffs as the solution. Automa- 
tion should be tied in with consultation 
he added, and mentioned industries in the 
United States that, forced into automa- 
tion, have negotiated interesting solutions. 

The U.S. Steel industry, for example, 
had set up a Human Rights Committee 
after a long strike in 1959. The committee 
of management and union met informally 
*“‘where people could be frank with each 
other.’’ Again, the United Steel Workers 
of America and the Kaiser Aluminum Co. 
have worked out a program to share the 
cost savings that arise out of automation 
(L. G., April 1968, p. 229). And under a 
scheme negotiated between the Pacific 
Maritime Association and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, employers contribute up to 
$5 million yearly to a fund to assist people 
who are being laid off. 

The employee, who already plays a role 
as a member of his union, and in a wider 
sense as a voter, will in the face of auto- 
mation have a major individual decision 
to make, continued Prof. Roberts. The 
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employee will be confronted with more 
leisure time, and he will have to decide 
how to use that time. ‘‘Only he can make 
a decision about this,’’ although society 
should make clear the opportunities. 
“Counselling is needed as well as educa- 
tion, so that there will be opportunities 
for him to make a wise decision, and to 
carry it through.” 

Prof. Roberts emphasized that the 
universities must play their part in the 
problem areas, and raise their sights 
beyond a captive audience of young under- 
graduates and graduates. ““They have to 
see themselves in relation to the total 
adult population in the community,”’ he 
said. 

A uniquely effective form of joint con- 
sultation is enabling an entire section of 
an industry in Edmonton to reap the 
benefits of harmony and progress. It’s 
known as a “Joint Adjustment Board,” 
and boasts a membership of 40 sheet-metal 
contracting firms and more than 450 sheet- 
metal workers, represented by Local 271 
of the Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association. In effect, it is a labour- 
management committee on a grand scale 
—really an industry-union committee. 
And it shows just what can be accom- 
plished by an enlightened approach to 
modern industrial relations. 

For 63 years there has never been a 
strike on the local sheet-metal working 
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scene. The reason for this is a well. 


established spirit of co-operation between | 

management and labour—both of whom 
are anxious to maintain their unbroken | 
record. The formation, eight years ago, of | 
the Joint Adjustment Board was a natural | 
outcome, and the board has helped to 
uphold that record. 

As Wilf Reid, President of the Edmon- | 
ton Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, | 
and a member of the board, points out, 
“It’s a matter of the survival of the ins 
dustry. Our industry contains so many 
diverse jobs in so many different areas | 
that, if we did not have the guidelines’ 
agreed upon by the board, there would be 
chaos.” | 

The board was born of a strong belief. 
in the theory of joint discussion on all. 
matters of joint concern. ‘‘The board is a_ 
two-way street for open discussion on all 
problems. Our main concern is that we) 
don’t let minor difference develop into 
major points of contention,’ said Mr.) 
Reid. ‘‘As soon as a potential problem | 
arises, we discuss it so that it doesn’t grow 
into a big grievance. Good communica- | 
tions are a great benefit.” | 

Labour and management interests are 
each represented by three board members. 
who meet once a month, or more fre- 
quently if required. The matters they dis- 
cuss cover Virtually everything, with the 
exception of wages and hours of work. 
An important result of this system is that 
contract negotiations are not overloaded 
with matters at issue, because these have ' 
already been resolved. ; 

Should a matter be unresolved, the 
board’s agreement specifies that another 
person, who is mutually acceptable, be 
appointed as chairman. A majority deci- 
sion of the board is binding, provided 
that there is equal and full representation 
of labour and management. If the nominee 
is not mutually acceptable, the provincial 
Minister of Labour is requested to appoint 
a chairman. 

The board works closely with other 
trade and supply groups, and recently this 
“combined operation”? was able to pro- 
duce a heating and ventilating code that 
was accepted by the City of Edmonton. 
The board also supplies examiners for the 
apprenticeship scheme; in addition, @ 
major accomplishment has been the set- 
ting up of the board’s own highly success- 
ful health and welfare scheme. 
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Retardates Graduate 


Thirty-one mentally retarded young 
nen and women graduated in December 
rom the adult training centre operated 
yy the Ottawa and District Association 
‘or the Mentally Retarded. Certificates 
vere handed out by A. R. K. Anderson, 
Director, General Staff Branch, Public 
service Commission. The diplomas si- 
mified that these young persons had 
successfully completed their course of 
taining and were now employed and 
ible to support themselves either entirely 
or with some help. Of the 31 graduates, 
10 have gone into regular jobs in the 
sommunity, while the other 11 are em- 
Jloyed at the sheltered workshop operated 
xy the Association. 
Five of the gradudtes are now employed 
n the Public Service of Canada as ma- 
shine dperators, clerks and cleaners. This 
sS noteworthy because it represents a 
breakthrough after a long campaign to 
have employment regulations in the 
Public Service eased. Retardates have 
.. before been employed by the 
ederal Government. The present place- 

ents are the result of a new policy of 
the Government that was announced in 

ember 1967 (L. G., March 1968, p. 

52). One girl has found work in a restau- 
rant; one young man is employed as night 
cleaner in one of Ottawa’s leading restau- 
ants, and carries out his duties without 
upervision in a highly effective manner; 

d another girl is employed as a teacher’s 
elper in a school for retarded children. 

The adult training centre has 88 
trainees in its spacious new premises, 
which were built as a result of an ano- 
nymous donation of $250,000 two years 
ago. It has enabled the Association to 
expand its training program and to es- 
tablish a sheltered workshop program in 
the former training centre. Trainees who 
cannot quite make it in open employment 
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in the community, but who can be pro- 
ductive in a slightly less demanding en- 
vironment, are able to. work and earn 
a wage related to their productivity at 
the sheltered workshop. 

The centre offers training in wood- 
working skills, furniture finishing, kit- 
chen skills, hairdressing, building clean- 
ing and maintenance, and operation of 
addressograph and graphotype machines. 
Most of the work is practical, and much 
is done on a contract basis for outside 
industry. Contracts are accepted on the 
basis of training value and experience, 
such as the threading of 1,000,000 Cen- 
tennial pins on displays cards and packing 
them in boxes. Work-habit training, de- 
portment, and co-operation with instruc- 
tors and other workers are important 
aspects of the program. The centre has a 
volunteer worker who acts as liaison 
between the Association and employers. 
He keeps a constant eye on the 55 re- 
tardates who are now employed in the 
community as a result of a program es- 
tablished by the Association some years 
ago. 

Star graduate at the December 7 ce- 
remony was the valedictorian, a young 
woman now employed as a graphotype 
operator with the Department of Na- 
tional Defence. “I feel very honoured 
that I have been asked to give this short 
address tonight,’”’ she said. ‘I am proud 
too, and so are my parents. I think that 
we are all very fortunate that this training 
centre is here and that there are dedicated 
teachers who teach in it. Not so many 
years ago, there was no such opportunity 
for those of us who did not quite fit the 
regular school pattern, to learn the things 
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we can learn in this school. And the fact 
that we can learn these occupations and 
be employed in them proves that the 
school is doing a very important job. 

“TI am particularly grateful to my 
teachers, who helped, coaxed and some- 
times pushed me. I learned more than a 
job here—I learned how to get along 
with people and what proper work habits 
are. I shall try, and I’m sure we all will, 
to be a credit to the training centre in 
any job I do. I hope that more and more 
opportunities will become available for 
us through the efforts of the centre, its 
teachers and graduates. Thank you all 
for giving me a start—for giving all of us 
an opportunity to lead useful and pro- 
ductive lives.” 


Alberta Training 


The Alberta Industrial Research and 
Training Centre for the Retarded was 
opened recently with some 60 trainees 
enrolled, and with the expectation that 
another 100 would be enrolled by the 
end of 1968. The newly constructed 
centre, located in Edmonton, was financ- 
ed by provincial and federal Govern- 
ments. An industrial complex to do sub- 
contract work for industry is planned for 
within the next two years. 

At the centre, experiments will be 
conducted in the training of retarded 
persons in electronic component and unit 
assembly, plastic processes and auto- 
matic offset press operations. The reac- 
tions of the students will be studied to 
determine what they can do, how they 
do it, and what the limits of their capa- 
bility are. In filling positions for ad- 
ministrative staff, this centre is giving 
preference to the hiring of physically 
handicapped persons. 
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Railway Arbitration 


Cases 130 to 136 


Seven separate disputes concerning re- 
ductions of work crews, mileage claims, 
the dismissal of a yardman, and a chef 
called for road service four times while on 
layover, were dealt with by the Canadian 
Railway Office of Arbitration at hearings 
in Montreal on November 12 and 13, 
1968. 

The arbitrator disallowed four of the 
claims and allowed three. Summaries of 
the seven cases, Nos. 130 through 136, 
follow. 


CASE NO. 130 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company (Pacific Region) 

and the Brotherhood of Railroad 

Trainmen over failure to agree on the 

reduction of a yard crew to two men 

on hump assignments. 
Yard crews on regular hump assignments 
consisted of three men, but the company 
notified the union of its desire to have a 
two-man crew consisting of one foreman 
and one helper. A meeting between the 
company and the union was held, but 
there was no agreement on crew reduction. 

The collective agreement states that 
reduction of a crew will depend on 
whether adequate safety can be main- 
tained. If the two parties do not reach an 
agreement, then a survey of the work 
should be taken during five full working 
days, the agreement says. 

The results of the survey were presented 
to the arbitrator, and although the two 
parties didn’t have substantial differences 
on the accuracy of the survey, they did 
differ as to the significance of the results. 
During humping operations, the survey 
showed, the yard foreman was in the hump 
control tower fully occupied, but at least 
one of the yardmen remained in the 
hump riders’ shack, unoccupied. 

Other operations, the survey found, 
were conducted generally by two crew 
members, and occasions when three crew 
members were required for the control of 
any particular move were exceptional. 
The arbitrator’s conclusion from the evi- 
dence was that such moves could have 
been controlled safely by two persons. 
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In its submission, the company said 
that over 50 per cent of the assignment in- 
volved ‘“‘non-productive”’ time. ‘““Although 
this factor may be considered, I am 
unable to attribute any decisive signifi- 
cance to it,’ the arbitrator said. “‘The 
question is whether the movements which 
were made called for the services of all 
three crew members. I am unable to 
conclude that this was necessary in the 
interests of safety.” 

The arbitrator admitted that some tasks 
might take longer with a reduced crew, 
but he observed that this was not a 
matter of safety. He allowed the com- 
pany’s request, saying that adequate safety 
could be maintained with a crew consist- 
ing of a yard foreman and one helper. 


CASE NO. 131 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company) (Pacific Region) 

and the Brotherhood of Railroad 

Trainmen over reduction of a yard 

crew on a tramp assignment. 

Yard crews on the assignment consisted 
of three men, but the company notified 
the union of its desire to reduce the crew 
by one man. A meeting between the 
company and the union was held, but 
there was no agreement, and the required 
survey on safety maintenance was con- 
ducted. 

The company contended after the sur- 
vey that a crew of one foreman and 
one helper could maintain the desired 
safety level. The union did not agree. 
The arbitrator referred to a clause in the 
collective agreement that stated that the 
yard crew ‘“‘shall consist of not less than a 
foreman and two helpers,”’ except in the 
case of the yard at Yorkton, Sask. 

The arbitrator found that there would 
be no substantial change in the work to 
be done, in working methods, or in the 
equipment used. The only change would 
be a modification in certain cars that 
would prevent yardmen from taking posi- 
tions on the top of cars. Such a change, 
the arbitrator said, would be a reason for 
retaining the three-man crew. 


; a 


The arbitrator stated that the report of | 
the survey indicated that the three-man | 


crew was almost always fully occupied | 
throughout the assignment and some times © 
overtime was required. Considering all of 


the facts before him, the arbitrator found | 
that adequate safety could not be main- | 
tained on the tramp assignment with a | 
reduced crew. He denied the company’s | 


request for a crew reduction. 


CASE NO. 132 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Pacific Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over reduction of a yard | 
crew on a tramp assignment, as in | 
Case No. 131. 4 
This case concerns the same yard and the 
same dispute as Case No. 131 although’ 
it involves another assignment. The com- 
pany and union failed to agree on the’ 
reduction of the yard crew and a survey 
was completed. | 
The company, the arbitrator said, failell 
to show that adequate safety could be) 
maintained by reducing the crew to a yard} 
foreman and one yard helper. As in Case. 
No. 131, the arbitrator denied the com-_ 
pany’s request to reduce the yard crew 
from three men to two. 


CASE NO. 133 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific | 

Railway Company (Pacific Region) — 

and the Brotherhood of Railroad | 

Trainmen over a claim byaconductor | 

and his crew for mileage while per- 

forming turnaround service within 

a trip. 

A conductor and his crew were instructed 
to switch the spur at a point in their trip, 
Mileage 48. On leaving Mileage 46.4, 
they had one hour and 35 minutes to’ 
switch the spur and proceed to Mileage 
56.5 to clear a train. The switching at the 
spur took longer than expected and it 
was then necessary to back up to Mileage, 
46.4 to clear the train they had experi 
to clear at Mileage 56.5. 

The crew submitted a claim for miley 
run to Mileage 48, their backup mileage, 
and mileage to their destination and fort 
time. Payment of the claim for the miles 
and time taken in the backup was declined 
by the company. i 

The union quoted an article in the 
collective agreement that said that train- 
men performing turnaround service within 
a trip “‘will be paid for the actual miles | 
Tune | 
added to the mileage of the trip and time 
paid for will be paid in addition to pay 
for the trip but will be deducted in| 
computing overtime.” 

The arbitrator agreed that in this situa 


a 


tion the work constituted turnaround 
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. Actual miles paid for will be 7 


arvice within a trip. The grievance was 
llowed, and the arbitrator said that the 
onductor and crew were to be paid in 
e manner set out in the collective 
greement. 


CASE NO. 134 


_ Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 

| Railway Company (Pacific Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 

_ Trainmen over a claim by a conductor 
_and his crew for miles reduced from 
their ticket. 

4 conductor and his crew were on a 
egular wayfreight assignment, and they 
ad instructions to move empty cars to a 
ulphur plant-and move loaded cars from 
he plant. The spur track servicing the 
lant goes off the main line and is 1,730 
zet long. Two trips between the plant 
nd the destination, taking a total of 
nree hours, were necessary to perform 
he switch and clear a train. 

The crew claimed payment for three 
ours (37 miles) based on an article in 
he collective agreement. This article states 
hat when the “engine is run more than 
ne mile off the main track, mileage or 
ours made, whichever is the greater, 
vill be paid for in addition to pay for the 
rip and paid for at the rate of class of 
ervice performed.” 

| The arbitrator said that the issue in the 
‘ase was whether this article applied to 
he situation. The essential condition for 
he article to apply, he said, was that the 
‘ngine be run more than one mile off 
he main track. It was not. The arbitrator 
herefore concluded that, although the 
ngine was run more than one mile in 
witching operation, it-did not run more 
an one mile off the main track. He 
lismissed, the grievance. 


| CASE NO. 135 


| Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen over the dis- 
missal of a yard helper for allegedly 
misappropriating ‘‘materials on the 
property of the company” for his 
own profit. 
\ yardman and a number of other em- 
loyees at the yard were discharged and 
thers disciplined for stealing scrap metal 
om railroad cars. During the investiga- 
on, the yardman admitted that he had 
een taking scrap from empty cars and 
hat he had sold it to a scrap dealer, but 

e denied that he had ever taken scrap 
om loaded cars. : 

There is a significant difference, the 
rbitrator said, in taking scrap from a 
oaded car because it is the property of 
he consignee, and taking scrap from an 
nloaded car, where it would appear to 
© abandoned as refuse. The arbitrator 
ound that there was no direct evidence 
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that the yardman had taken scrap from a 
loaded car. 

But the yardman was guilty of the 
lesser offence to which he admitted, and 
the union was only concerned with the 
serverity of the penalty imposed. The 
arbitrator said that the yardman was not 
guilty of the alleged offence, and he 
concluded that there was no just cause 
for his dismissal. He ordered that the 
yardman be reinstated without loss of 
seniority—but without compensation for 
time lost. 


CASE NO. 136 


An ex parte dispute between the 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

(SD & PC Dept) and the Brother- 

hood of Railroad Trainmen over the 

interpretation of an article in the 
collective agreement, and its applica- 
tion to a regularly assigned dining 
car chef. 
A dining car chef was called from layover 
on several occasions for road service. 
An article in the agreement states that if 
an employee is called in this way, he will 
be paid for time worked during layover 
at one and one-half times the basic 
hourly rate, with a minimum payment of 
eight hours. This payment will be separate 
and apart from his quarterly guarantee. 
If position in sequence of operation is not 
lost, he will be due out on normal de- 
parture day; otherwise, he will be held for 
service until he can be restored to his 
regular line.” 

The chef, in his regular assignments, 
was required to leave from his base every 
eighth day. On the first occasion in 
question, he was called from layover 24 
hours before his regular assignment. He 
worked 19 of the 24 hours and was paid 
for the hours at time and one-half, apart 
from the quarterly guarantee. The union 
contended that the chef was also entitled 
to be paid for the same 19 hours as a 
part of his regular trip payment. The 
arbitrator subsequently found no support 
in the collective agreement for this con- 
tention. 

On his return from this trip, the chef 
was again called while on layover 48 
hours before his next scheduled, regular 
trip, and was paid at time and one-half 
for the hours worked while on layover. 
After this, he was called on a series of 
irregular trips. The layover time allowed 
him on the return from any trip was not 
calculated by reference to the next trip 
he would have taken on his regular 
assignment, but rather on the time ap- 
plicable to the crew with which he arrived. 
The arbitrator found that this procedure 
was correct. He concluded that the com- 
pany had correctly applied the article in 
question to the circumstances, and he 
therefore dismissed the grievance. 


Employment Review 
For December 


There were larger-than-seasonal de- 
clines in both the labour force and em- 
ployment in December. The labour force 
decreased by 75,000 to 7,940,000 and was 
243,000 or 3.2 per cent higher than in 
December 1967. Employment declined 
110,000 to 7,567,000, but was 223,000 or 
3.0 per cent higher than in December 
1967. 

Unemployment increased by 35,000 to 
373,000 and was 20,000 higher than in 
December a year ago. 

Unemployment in December repre- 
sented 4.7 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 4.6 per cent in December 
1967, and 3.6 per cent in December 1966. 


Employment 


Farm employment, at 467,000, de- 
creased by 56,000 during the month and 
was 20,000 lower than in December a 
year ago. 

Non-farm employment, at 7,100,000, 
declined by 54,000 during the month. An 
increase of 36,000 in employment in 
transportation, communication and other 
utilities was offset by decreases in cons- 
truction, 34,000; public administration, 
21,000; and manufacturing, 17,000. Com- 
pared with a year earlier, non-farm em- 
ployment increased by 243,000. The 
largest gain was in community, business 
and personal service, 104,000. Smaller 
gains were registered in manufacturing, 
53,000; trade, 27,000; public adminis- 
tration, 23,000; transportation. com- 
munication and other utilities, 18,000; 
construction, 14,000; and finance, in- 
surance and real estate, 12,000. 

With the exception of British Colum- 
bia, where employment increased slight- 
ly, all regions contributed to the decline 
in total employment between November 
and December. The largest decrease 
took place in Ontario, 53,000; followed 
by Quebec, 31,000; the Prairies, 23,000; 
and the Atlantic region, 14,000. 

The year-over-year increase was shared 
by all regions except the Atlantic region, 
where there was little change. The largest 
increase took place in Ontario, 103,000. 
This was followed by the Prairies, 60,000; 
British Columbia, 43,000; and Quebec, 
25,000. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 35,000 
between November and December, and 
was 20,000 higher than in December 
1967. Of the 373,000 unemployed in 
December, 38 per cent had been un- 
employed for less than one month, 38 per 
cent for one to three months, and 24 per 
cent for four months or more. 
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Decisions of the Umpire | 


A claimant filed a renewal application 
for benefit under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act, and registered for work as a 
labourer. He had been last employed for 
six months as a warehouseman in a fruit 
processing plant in British Columbia. He 
stated that he was laid off at the end of the 
canning period. He was renting an orchard 
that kept him occupied for about an hour 
a day during the early spring, prior to the 
beginning of the picking season. 

The employer reported that the claimant 
had applied for leave of absence. The 
claimant explained that: “‘I have applied 
for a leave of absence to protect my 
seniority, and because it was the end of 
the canning season. Because the canning 
is finished, they do not require a pull- 
pack operator or a warehouseman. They 
have, however, offered me a job loading 
cars and general labour, and even that is 
just temporary. However, this is not in 
my line of work, so I thought I should be 
looking for a job more suitable and to 
keep me working during the summer. 
By profession, I am a cook. I am hoping 
to get ajob [at a restaurant].”’ 

The claim was allowed. The claimant 
filed a second initial claim, and a new ben- 
efit period was established, commencing 
six weeks later. The claimant was inter- 
viewed after. this period by an inspector 
for the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. He learned that the claimant had 
five orchards leased—25 acres of apples, 
cherries and soft fruits. He did most of 
the pruning on weekends and since filing 
his claim, had mainly supervised the 
work of five employees. ‘“‘This takes about 
one hour a day, and I could accept full 
time as a cook only in this area .. .’’ He 
expected to start picking cherries from 
early summer until the fall, ‘‘and I under- 
stand 50 per cent of fruit shipments are to 
be reported, and I will be signing off 
claim.” 

The claimant drew benefit until June, 
when he started picking cherries himself. 
The manager at the fruit processing plant 
where the claimant worked revealed later 
that work was available for him at the 
same pay he had been earning when he 
left, and that, if he had so desired, he 
could have worked until the present time. 
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The insurance officer notified the clai- 
mant that he was disqualified from re- 
ceiving benefit for the specified period 
because, in accordance with certain pro- 
visions of the Act and Regulations, ‘‘as 
your main occupation is the operation of 
a farm, you are not unemployed.” This 
decision created an overpayment of bene- 
fit of $450. The claimant was charged 
with giving false or misleading informa- 
tion, and was therefore penalized a second 
time by being fined $25. 

The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees. He stated that he had been 
working continuously for the previous 
two years, although he was also supervis- 
ing work on the orchards he leased, which 
he maintained was not his regular work. 
He asked the board to take this into 
consideration, and find that he was en- 
titled to benefit. By a unanimous deci- 
sion, the board dismissed the appeal, 
pointing out that there was no evidence 
to show that the claimant had secured 
suitable employment before leaving his 
former employer, and stating that the 
claimant had made representations regard- 


ing his claim for benefit that he knew t 
be false or misleading. 


The claimant then requested and ot 
tained leave to appeal to the Umpir« 
The Umpire was of the opinion that th 
other work available to the claimant 2 
the plant was sufficiently similar to whe 
he had been doing as to constitute suitab] 
employment, and this action was a volunt 
ary one. The Umpire found that th 
claimant had given misleading informatio. 
concerning his claim. The disqualificatio 
of $25 imposed by the insurance office 
was upheld. 


The disqualification from receiving ber 


efit was also upheld. The Umpire note! 
that the claimant’s gross returns from hi 
self-employment in the previous year wer 
given as $4,898. The work consisted ¢ 
supervising several fruit farms and i 
picking fruit. Commented the Umpire 
‘“‘Such employment cannot be considere 
so minor that one would not normal! 
follow it as a principal means of live 
lihood.”’ As a consequence, the claimant’ 
appeal was dismissed. | 


Wage Schedules Prepared In November 


During November, the Department of 
Labour prepared 248 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, and certain services. 

In the same period, 203 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 158 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration and the Departments of Defence 
Production, Fisheries, Post Office, Public 
Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


; 


Contracts awarded in November for th 


manufacture of supplies and equipmer 


were: | 
No. of Aggregate 

Department Contracts Amount 
Defence : 
Production.......... 93 $165,310.0 
Post, Office.-6 7 8 176,372.4 
RCM. Pie 1 45,000.0 


During November, the sum of $3,487.8 
was collected from 9 contractors for wag 
arrears owing their employees as a resu 
of the failure of the contractors, or thei 
subcontractors, to.apply the wage rate 
and other conditions of employmer 
required by the schedule of labour cond’ 
tions forming part of their contract. Thi 
amount is for distribution to the 8 
workers concerned. 
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Price Indexes 


Cel 


onsumer, December 1968 


The consumer price index (1949 = 100) 
se by 0.3 per cent to 158.0 at the begin- 
ng of December from 157.5 at the 
ginning of November. It was 4.1 per 
nt higher than in December 1968. 

The food index increased by 0.9 per 
nt to 154.4 from 153.0 and was 3.9 per 
nt higher than the December 1967 
vel of 148.6. Among produce items, 
gher quotations for tomatoes, cabbage, 
yples, and bananas more than offset 
wer prices for most citrus fruits. Meats, 
1 average, rose in price with higher 
iotations for beef, fresh pork, and ham 
ceeding prices for bacon, sausages, and 
icken; staple items, including milk, eggs 
id margarine, also increased, although 
‘ead prices declined fractionally. Other 
od items that registered noticeable in- 
eases were jams, cake mixes, soft drinks 
id lard. 

The housing index advanced 0.1 per 
nt to 161.2 from 161.0 and was 4.8 per 
nt higher than the December 1967 
vel of 153.8. Rents increased by about 
2 per cent. 

The clothing index remained unchanged 
its November level of 138.8, and was 
0 per cent above the December 1967 
vel of 134.7. Lower prices for women’s 
ear, piece goods, and dry cleaning 
ffset increased prices for men’s and 
nildren’s wear. Sale prices on items in- 
uding men’s overcoats and sport shirts, 
nd women’s coats and hosiery kept the 
eneral price level down at a time when 
1e majority of clothing items were rising. 
The transportation index was un- 
hanged from the November level of 
62.7, and was 1.9 per cent higher than 
1 December 1967. In December 1968, 
1¢ price level for gasoline remained un- 
ltered, while higher lubrication charges 
ffset lower prices for motor oil in a 
umber of cities. 

The remaining components of the con- 
umer price index were also unchanged. 
\t a level of 201.0, the health and per- 
onal care index was 3.7 per cent above 
he December 1967 level of 193.8. The 
ecreation and reading index at 180.1, 
nd the tobacco and alcohol index at 
41.1, were both 6.1 per cent above their 
Yecember 1967 levels of 133.0. In the 
ecreation and reading component at 
80.1, higher prices for toys were offset 
y seasonally lower magazine subscrip- 
lon rates. 

Group indexes a year ago in December 
vere: food 148.6; housing (shelter and 
1ousehold operation) 153.8; clothing 
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134.7; transportation 159.6; health and 
personal care 193.8; recreation and read- 
ing 169.7; tobacco and alcohol 133.0. 


City Consumer, Dec. 1968 


Between November and December, 
consumer price indexes advanced in all 
10 regional cities and city combinations. 
The increases ranged from 0.1 per cent 
in Edmonton-Calgary to 0.6 per cent in 
Toronto. 

Food prices rose in nine cities and re- 
mained unchanged in one. The housing 
index increased across the country. The 
clothing component rose in eight cities, 
declined in one and remained unchanged 
in one. Mixed movements were registered 
in all the other indexes with the exception 
of the tobacco and alcohol component, 
which remained unchanged from the 
previous month. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November 1968 and 
December 1968 were as follows: Toronto 
+1.0 to 159.4; Montreal +0.7 to 155.1; 
St. John’s +0.6 to 137.4*; Halifax +0.6 
to 148.9; Vancouver +0.6 to 151.2; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0.5 to 147.6; Win- 
nipeg +0.4 to 153.4; Saint John +0.3 to 
151.6; Ottawa +0.3 to 156.5; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.1 to 148.6. 


Wholesale, Dec. 1968 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 
100) rose 0.5 per cent in December to 
274.0 from the November index of 272.7, 
and was 2.6 per cent above the December 
1967 index of 267.1. Three of the eight 
major group indexes were higher, three 
declined, and two were unchanged. 

The animal products group index rose 
1.2 per cent to 304.4 from 300.7 on higher 
prices for livestock, fresh and cured meats, 
and eggs. The wood products group index 
advanced 0.7 per cent to 378.6 from 376.0 
on higher prices for fir, paperboard and 
hemlock. 

The non-ferrous metals products group 
index declined 0.5 per cent to 244.3 from 
245.6 in response to lower prices for 
silver. Decreases of 0.2 per cent or less 
were recorded for two major group 
indexes: textile products to 257.1 from 
257.5; and chemical products to 214.2 
from 214.5. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) de- 
clined 0.4 per cent to 261.8 from 262.8 
in the four week period November 29 
to December 27. The animal products 
index moved down 0.8 per cent to 339.7 
from 342.4 and the field products index 
rose 0.4 per cent to 183.9 from 183.2. 


*On the base June 1951= 100. 


U.S. Consumer, Nov. 1968 


The United States consumer price 
index (1957-59=100) rose 0.4 per cent 
to 123.4 in November. The rise wiped 
out pay gains of 45 million workers, the 
Government said. 

Food prices declined 0.5 per cent, the 
only bright spot for consumers in the 
November price picture. This decline 
was expected, mainly because of cheaper 
eggs, pork, poultry and fruit. 

Clothing prices rose 0.6 per cent, and 
were 6.5 per cent higher than a year ago. 
The biggest increases in November were 
for men’s and boys’ winter clothing. In 
transportation costs, higher prices for 
new cars, tires, automobile repairs, 
gasoline and motor oil, and increased 
public transit fares in a number of cities 
accounted for the increase of 0.5 per 
cent. 

Higher prices for gas, water and sewer 
service, furniture, and sharply higher 
rents, contributed to the rise of 0.7 per 
cent in housing. In other major cate- 
gories, medical care costs rose 0.5 per 
cent and recreation 0.4 per cent. 


British Retail, Oct. 1968 


The British index of retail prices 
(January 16, 1962=100) was 126.4 at 
October 15, compared with 125.8 at 
September 17 and 119.7 at October 17, 
1967. 

The index for foods, prices of which 
are affected by seasonal variations, rose 
by about 3 per cent to 117.4, compared 
with 113.9 in September. Increases in the 
average prices of tomatoes, potatoes, 
sweets and chocolate were mainly res- 
ponsible for a rise of more than 0.5 per 
cent in the average level of food prices 
as a whole, which was 123.4 compared 
with 122.6 in September. 

In the tobacco group, because of 
termination of resale price maintenance 
and reductions in the prices of cigarettes, 
the index figure dropped by about 1.5 per 
cent to 125.7, compared with 127.8 in 
September. 

The index for the housing group as a 
whole rose by 0.5 per cent to 142.9, 
compared with 142.2 in September. 

As a result of mainly seasonal increases 
in the average levels of prices for house- 
hold coal and coke, the index for the fuel 
and light group rose by less than 3.5 per 
cent to 137.6, compared with 133.2 in 
September. 

As a result of rises in telephone charges 
and charges for admission to cinemas and 
other services such as dry cleaning, the 
index for the services group as a whole 
increased by less than 2.5 per cent to 
136.8, compared with 133.7 in September. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report—October 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on October 31, 1968 numbered 
265,000. This was 18,000 or 7 per cent 
more than the 247,000 recorded on 
September 30. Males accounted for prac- 
tically all of the increase from the end of 
last month. The number of males rose by 
12 per cent, whereas the number of females 
remain unchanged. 

In comparison with the number of 
claimants at the end of October 1967, 
which was 242,000, there was a 9-per-cent 
increase shared equally by males and 
females. Approximately 46 per cent of 
the claimants came on claim during the 


Unemployment Insurance 
and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


month. One half of the men and one third 
of the women were in this category. 


Of the 117,000 claims filed during the 
month, 80,000 were initial, and 37,000 
were renewal claims. The volume of claims 
filed was 26,000 or 29 per cent larger than 
the 91,000 filed last month, and 2,500 or 
2 per cent more than the 115,000 filed 
during October 1967. 


The average weekly number of bene- 


Summary Table 


Cumulative Data 


1968 
January 12 months 
Oct. Sept. Oct. to ending 
Activity 1968 1968 1967 Oct. Oct. 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at month end —- S135 4,732 — — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
4 PS 2 se er ae 1a 91 115 1,481 1,945 
ANIA Siete eee Sa 80 62 79 1,091 1,437 
REMC WA tie ae ee od 37 29 36 390 508 
Claimants currently reporting to 
(Pevec 10) 17 eee ee OnE 265 247 242 434* 423* 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)............ 156 199 139 633" 314* 
WV Beks COMmpeisd ted. 2.06.38 ice Tig 796 623 14,683 16,486 
faa pfer | ay as. 11d bacy SEE a $20,843 $20,761 $15,494 $386,705 $433,172 
Average weekly benefit........................ $ 26.82 $ 26.09 $ 24.86 $ 26.34 $ 26.28 


*Monthly average. 
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ficiaries was estimated at 156,000. Benefit 
payments totalled $20.8 million, with the 
average weekly payment being $26.82. 
For September, comparable figures were 
199,000, $20.8 million and $26.09; and for 
October 1967, they were 139,000, $15.5 
million and $24.86. 


Increases over last month in the month- 
end claimant count occurred in all except 
two provinces. Whereas the count re- 
mained unchanged in Newfoundland, a 
decrease of 4,500 or 5 per cent was report- 
ed in Ontario. Ontario was the only 
province in which the number of female 
claimants declined. 


In comparison with the end of October 
1967, increases occurred in all provinces 
except Ontario, where there was a 12-per- 
cent reduction in the number of male 
claimants. 


The increase over last month in the 
volume of claims filed was common to all 
provinces and averaged 29 per cent. In 
Ontario and Nova Scotia, the percentage 
increases were less, and in the remaining 
provinces, more than the national average. 


Ontario was the only province in which 
there was no increase over October 1967 
in the claim load. In that province, a 
decrease of 7,500 in the number of claims 
filed was nearly as great as the increases 
in the rest of the country. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed 
in the active file at the local office as soon as 
the claim is made. As a result the count of 
claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. “Claim- 
ants” should not be interpreted either as 
“total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
registered clients.” 
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Publications 


n the Library 


List No. 240 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
1ent of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
ommunicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
orrowed by making application to the Librarian, Depart- 
rent of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the 
brary of their organization. Applications for loans should 
ive the number (numeral) of the publication desired and the 
1onth in which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


\nnual Reports 


i. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOY- 
AENT AND PRODUCTIVITY. Annual Report of H. M. 
d Inspector of Factories, 1967. London, HMSO, 1968. 
p. 159. 


| 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOY- 

AENT AND PRODUCTIVITY. Time Rates of Wages and 

Tours of Work, Ist April 1968. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. [315]. 
Issues prior to 1968 were published by the Department under 
two previous names, Ministry of Labour, and Ministry of 
bour and National Service. 


utomation — Labour Aspects 


3. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Manpower 
djustment Programmes: 3. Canada, Italy, Japan. Geneva, 
968. Pp. 165. 

Title in French: L’adaptation de la main-d’oeuvre au progres 
chnique. 

A review of policies and programs to aid workers whose 
mployment may be insecure because of automation and other 
rms of technology. 

BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL. L’adapta- 
ion de la main-d’ oeuvre au progrés technique: 3. Canada, Italie, 
apon. Geneve, 1968. Pp. 193. 

Travail et automation, Cahier No. 7. 


4. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Manpower 
lanning for Technological Change; Case Studies of Telephone 
iperators. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 34. 

«Describes the manpower policies and experiences of 
veral telephone companies in cushioning the impact of 
echnological change on their employees.” 


liective Bargaining 


5. FLANDERS, ALLAN. Collective Bargaining: Prescrip- 
tion for Change. London, Faber, 1967. Pp. 7-80. 
_ “This essay is a revised version of the written evidence which 
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[the author] submitted to the Royal Commission on Trade 
Unions and Employers’ Associations in November 1966. It 
forms a companion piece and practical sequel to [the author’s] 
earlier essay on Industrial Relations: What is Wrong with the 
System? [Institute of Personnel Management, Occasional 
papers no. 24.].” 

After outlining what he considers the weaknesses in the 
present system of industrial relations in Great Britain the 
author proposes some reforms. 


Commerce 


6. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOMIC COUNCIL. 
International Trade and the Atlantic Provinces. (Fredericton, 
N.B.] 1968. Pp. 40. 

Contents: Introduction. The exports of the Atlantic Pro- 
vinces. Trends in world trade. Achievements of the Kennedy 
Round. The Kennedy Round and the Atlantic Provinces. 
Conclusion. Appendix: Exports of the Atlantic Provinces by 
destinations, 1965 and 1966. 


7. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
The Competitive Position of United States Exports, by Morton 
Ehrlich and John Hein. New York, 1968. Pp. 38. 

Discusses the relative competitiveness of American exports 
in world markets between 1955 and 1966. 


Commissions of Inquiry 


8 GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY 
INTO CERTAIN MATTERS CONCERNING LABOUR 
IN BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING. Report. 
London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. 191, [1]. 

E. H. Phelps Brown, Chairman. 

Research supplement [Labour in the construction industry, a 
survey among employers, prepared by Research Services Ltd.]. 
London H.M.S.O., 1968. Pp. 75. 

The Committee was appointed to inquire into the hiring and 
use of labour in building and civil engineering with particular 
reference to “labour-only sub-contracting”, and to make 
recommendations. The research supplement discusses the 
private contractor in the construction industry, the character- 
istics of the companies surveyed, their employment strategy 
and recruitment and discharge policy, and their turnover and 
stability. As well, the supplement comments on the experience 
and attitudes of the companies regarding labour-only sub- 
contracting and the trade unions. 


9. GREAT BRITAIN. COURT OF INQUIRY INTO A 
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DISPUTE AT ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED, LINWOOD, 
SCOTLAND. Report. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. 43. 
At head of title: Industrial courts act, 1919. 


10. NEW BRUNSWICK. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICES OF NEW BRUNSWICK. Report. [Fredericton] 
19672 Pp: 103. 

Saul J. Frankel, Commissioner. 

The terms of reference of this Royal Commission were ‘‘(a) 
to study the relationship between the Government and those 
persons who come within the terms of the Civil Service Act 
with respect to collective bargaining on remuneration and 
other conditions of work; and (b) to study the processes of 
determining rates of pay and other conditions of work, with 
respect to employees of (i) hospitals, and (ii) school boards 
supported from the Consolidated Fund of the Province of 
New Brunswick.”’ 


11. ONTARIO. ROYAL COMMISSION INQUIRY INTO 
LABOUR DISPUTES. Report. August 1968. Toronto, Queen’s 
Printer, 1968. Pp. 263. 

Hon. Ivan C. Rand, Commissioner. 

Contents: Pt. 1. [Findings]. Pt. 2. Recommendations. Pt. 3. 
[Appendices]: App. A. Written or oral submissions. App. B. 
Acknowledgements. App. C. Working agenda. App. D. A 
study of labour disputes in Ontario, 1958-1967. App. E. Analysis 
of collective bargaining situations arising in the non-construction 
industries of Ontario during 1967. 

The terms of reference of the Royal Commission were “‘to 
inquire into the means of enforcement of the rights, duties, 
obligations and liabilities of employees and employers, in- 
dividually and collectively, and of trade unions and their 
members, individually and collectively, with relations to each 
other and to the general public or any individual or section 
thereof, and the use of strikes, cessations of work, lockouts, 
picketing, demonstrations and boycotts, whether lawful or 
unlawful, in labour disputes, and to examine the use of and 
procedures for obtaining injunctions in relation thereto, and 
to report thereon and to make... recommendations...” 


Economic Council of Canada 


12. DALY, DONALD JAMES. Scale and Specialization in 
Canadian Manufacturing, by D. J. Daly, B. A. Keys and E. J. 
Spence. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. Pp. 102. 

Economic Council of Canada. Staff study no. 21. 

This study “‘summarizes and develops the basic factual 
information on the differences in levels of real output per 
employed person in manufacturing between Canada and the 
United States.” The report consists of three parts: an introduc- 
tion, a review of the main findings, and a review of the results 
of the company interviews for the nine broad industry groups 
covered. 


13. WILSON, ANDREW H. Science, Technology and In- 
novation. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. Pp. 139. 

Economic Council of Canada. Special study no. 8. 

Contents: Definitions and concepts. A short historical 
review of science and technology. The available statistics. 
Invention and innovation. The future. 


Fringe Benefits 


14. THORNE GROUP LTD. Fringe Benefit Costs in 
Canada, 1967. Toronto, 1968. Volume (various pagings). 

Contents: Introduction. Summary of findings. Types and 
prevalence of fringe benefits. Contributory and non-con- 
tributory pension and welfare plans. Analysis of cost ex- 
perience. Premium pay outlays. Basis of support, as between 
employers and employees, of pension, welfare and savings and 
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sideration.” 


thrift plans. Fringe benefit costs as per cent of payroll 1953- 
1967. Comparison with United States experience. | 


Industry 


15. CANADA. TASK FORCE ON THE STRUCTURE 
OF CANADIAN INDUSTRY. Foreign Ownership and the 
Structure of Canadian Industry; Report. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1968. Pp. 427. 

“This study was commissioned by the Government of! 
Canada ... [and] published under the auspices of the Privy 
Council Office...” 

Melville H. Watkins, Chairman of the Task Force. | 

“Tt is the intent of this report to analyze the causes and 
consequences of foreign investment, to assess actual benefits 
and costs, and to put forth proposals for legislative con- 


) 
| 


16. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Costs and Prices of the Chocolate: 
and Sugar Confectionery Industry. London, HMSO, 1968. 
Pp. 27. 


17. PRATTEN, C. The Economies of Large-Scale Production 
in British Industry, an Introductory Study, by C. Pratten and 
R. M. Dean in collaboration with A. Silberston. Cambridge, 
[Eng.], University Press, 1965. Pp. 105. | 

“This paper is a progress report on a project of research 
being undertaken at the Department of Applied Economics 
[of Cambridge University] to measure and compare the 
economies of large-scale production in a number of industries.” 
Book printing, footwear, steel production, and oil refining 
are examined in this study. The meaning of economies of scale 
and the methods of measuring these economies are a 
discussed. 


| 


Industry — Location 


The following three pamphlets were prepared and issued by 
the Alberta Government Publicity Bureau of the Depart 
of Industry and Tourism in Edmonton in 1968. 


18. Survey of Camrose. Rev. June 1968. Pp. 20. 
19. Survey of Provost. 1968. Pp. 15. 
20. Survey of Redwater. July 1968. Pp. 14. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


21. JENKINS, CLIVE. The Kind of Laws the Unions oughi 
to want, by Clive Jenkins and J. E. Mortimer. [1st ed.] Oxford, 
Pergamon Press, [1968]. Pp. viii, 184. | 

The authors argue for more legislation to protect trade 
union rights and to improve minimum labour standards. They 
feel that British unions are “underprivileged and their mem- 
bers . . . are divorced from the power and denied the gains 
they deserve.’’ Contents: The surprising absence of a strategy. 
Under-privilege in industrial relations. Why not a legal right 
to organize and bargain collectively ? Complaints under ILO 
conventions—and the case of the FSMBS [Foreman and Stafl 
Mutual Benefit Society, an alleged employer-sponsored or- 
ganization]. Security of employment—and the employee’s 
inadequate protection against arbitrary dismissal. The portable 
pension problem. How long a work week ? How long to rest ‘ 
A minimum wage? Laws we do not need—the Prices anc 
Incomes Acts. 


22. SCHAEFFER, MAURICE. Industrial Law in South 
Africa [by] M. Schaeffer [and] J. F. Heyne. [1st ed.] Pretoria 
J. L. Van Schaik, Ltd. [c1968]. [xvi], 302 p. | 


23. WHINCUP, MICHAEL HYNES. Redundancy and the 
Law; a Short Guide to the Law on Dismissal with and withoui 
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otice, and Rights under the Redundancy Payments Act 1965. 
st ed.] Oxford, New York, Pergamon Press, 1967. Pp. vii, 79. 
“This book is designed to meet the needs of both manage- 
ent and labour for a clear and practical explanation of the 
edundancy Payments Act [of Great Britain]. Many examples 
f the application of the Act are given, together with a state- 
ent of related rules as to notice and dismissal at common law 
ad under the Contracts of Employment Act.” 


bour Organization 


24. BAKKE, EDWARD WIGHT, comp. Unions, Manage- 
ent, and the Public; Readings and Text [compiled by] E. Wight 
kke, Clark Kerr [and] Charles W. Anrod. 3d. ed. New York, 
arcourt, Brace & World [1967]. Pp. xvii, 750. 
‘This is an introductory text in industrial relations with 
ipporting readings. Some of the topics covered are the 
velopment of unionism, the establishment of unions, the 
aintenance of trade unionism, management and unions, 
dustrial conflicts, collective bargaining, labour in politics, 
ployment security, social security, wage determination, 
ages and the economy, and the future of unionism. 


25. BARBASH, JACK. American Unions: Structure, Govern- 
ent and Politics. New York, Random House [1967]. Pp. 
ii, 183. 

Contents: Introduction. Jurisdiction and structure of Ameri- 
n unions. The local union. The local union substructure and 
e union member. The intermediate body in union govern- 
ent. The national union—constitution and convention. The 
ational union—leadership and administration. The AFL- 
10—the government of a Federation. Power and influence 
ithin the AFL-CIO. Inside politics of the Union. The union 
i government—a summing up. 


| 26. EDGREN, GUS. The Role of Trade Unions in Industrial 
levelopment. Submitted by the Government of Sweden. New 
ork, U.N. Industrial Development Organization, 1967. Pp. 19. 
a head of title: International Symposium on Industrial 
evelopment, Athens, 29 November to 20 December 1967. 


: 


(27. HUGHES, JOHN. Trade Union Structure and Govern- 
rent. London, HMSO, 1967-1968. 2 vols. 

[Great Britain] Royal Commission on Trade Unions and 
mployers’ Associations. Research papers, 5. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Structure and development. Pt. 2. Member- 
1ip participation and trade union government. 

Part 1 deals with structural problems and developments, 
ter-union relations and ‘the activities of federations. Part 2 
s with problems and developments affecting trade union 
vernment, particularly those relating to member participa- 
on and the election and selection of union officers. 


nagement 


28. CARLISLE, ARTHUR ELLIOTT. The Effect of Cul- 
ral Differences on Managerial and Industrial Relations Policies 
Practices: a Study of U.S.-controlled Companies operating 
English and French Canada. Ann Arbor, Mich., University 
icrofilms, 1968. Pp. v; 206. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of Michigan, 1966. 

“This is an authorized facsimile . . . produced by microfilm- 
rography in 1968. ” 

Contents: Research goals of the study and related objectives. 
e United States, Canada and Quebec. Institutional be- 
avior—United States and Canada. How government-business 
lations are viewed by business managers in three cultures: 
e United States, Ontario and Quebec. Differential percep- 
ions of trade unionism in three cultures. How institutional 
lifferences between the United States, English Canada and 
‘french Canada are perceived by managers. Mobility of 
Yersonnel between the United States, English Canada and 
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French Canada. Relations with the home office and some 
special situations encountered by managers in foreign-con- 
trolled subsidiaries. Factory managers’ opinions on managerial 
style in the United States, English Canada and French Canada. 
Responses of supervisors in the United States, English Canada 
and French Canada to managerial attitude questionnaire. 


29. KILLIAN, RAY A. Managing by Design for Maximum 
Executive Effectiveness. New York, American Management 
Association, 1968. Pp. 370. 

The author offers practical guidelines for becoming an 
effective manager. He discusses the qualifications of the 
effective executive, how to establish objectives, how to plan the 
task to be done, how to achieve goals, how to improve per- 
formance and potential, how to delegate, make decisions, and 
solve problems, how to communicate effectively with people, 
how to use electronic data processing in managing, etc. 


Older Workers 


30. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Job Redesign for Older 
Workers; Pilot Study and Survey in Eight. Member Countries, 
by G. Marbach. Paris, 1968. Pp. 75. 

Describes techniques of job redesign to improve the pro- 
ductivity of older workers. 


31. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Placement Techniques for 
Older’ Workers, by Irvin Sobel and Richard C. Wilcock. 
Paris, 1966. Pp. 81. 

This report ‘‘deals with the question of how the employment 
services may improve their placement methods and their use 
of other facilities and agencies to extend the employment 
possibilities for older workers.” 


Unemployment 


32. BLAUSTEIN, SAUL J. Unemployment Insurance Ob- 
jectives and Issues; an Agenda for Research and Evaluation. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, 1968. Pp. vii, 64. 

The author spent more than a dozen years as a member of 
the Unemployment Insurance Service staff of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security, directing 
program research and evaluation activities. He reviews the 
present unemployment insurance program in the U.S. and 
suggests improvements. 


33. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Compensatory Employment 
Programs; an International Comparison of Their Role in 
Economic Stabilisation and Growth, by E. Jay Howenstine. 
Paris, 1968. Pp. 481. 

‘‘Compensatory employment programs” is a term used to 
include public work activities and work relief activities and 
public works, measures to promote full employment, economic 
development and growth. ‘‘The main purpose of this study... 
[is] to identify, analyse and appraise the constraints operating 
on the capacity and flexibility of various types of public 
employment, and to the extent possible to discover ways of 
overcoming or at least minimising, these constraints.” 


Wages and Hours 


34. GINSBURG, HELEN. Wage Differentials in Hospitals, 
1956-1963; a Study emphasizing the Wages of Nurses and 
Unskilled Workers in Non-government Hospitals. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., University Microfilms, 1968. Pp. 310. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—New School for Social Research, 1967. 

“This is an authorized facsimile . . . produced by microfilm- 


xerography in 1968.” 
This study examines the economics of the hospital industry, 
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employment conditions in hospitals, and wage differentials in 
hospitals. It points out that some hospital personnel problems 
result from the low wages paid to hospital employees. 


35. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Electricity Supply Industry National 
Guidelines covering Productivity Payments. London, HMSO, 
[1968]. Pp. 21. 

The Board was asked to examine an agreement “‘setting out 
national guidelines for productivity payment schemes covering 
industrial workers employed on the distribution side of the 
electricity supply industry with special reference to the needs of 
the industry and the possible implications for other groups of 
workers employed in the industry.”’ 


36. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Report on a Settlement relating to 
the Pay of Certain Workers employed in the Thermal Insulation 
Contracting Industry. London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. [8]. 


37. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Wages: a 
Workers’ Education Manual. [New ed.]. Geneva, 1968. Pp. x, 
Pia 

Title in French: Les salaires; cours d’éducation ouvriere. 

This manual describes the principal wage problems, including 
the factors that determine wage levels and the methods by 
which wages are fixed. There are 16 lessons, various ILO texts 
relating to wages, and suggestions for further reading. 

BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL. Les sa- 
laires; cours d’éducation ouvriére. Genéve, 1968. Pp. 284. 

Le titre en anglais: Wages; a workers’ education manuel. 


38. TURNER, HERBERT ARTHUR. Wage Trends, Wage 
Policies, and Collective Bargaining: the Problems for Under- 
developed Countries. Cambridge [Eng.]. University Press, 1966. 
Pp. 76. 

Contents: Wage trends in underdeveloped countries. The 
wage policy of the ILO and collective bargaining in general. 
Incomes policy and collective bargaining in underdeveloped 
countries. Principles of wage-fixing in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Wage fixing machinery and general considerations. 


Women — Education 


39. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Continuing Education 
Programs and Services for Women. [Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 
1968]. Pp. 104. 

This report offers information about continuing education 
programs for mature women who wish to update their skills 
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| 
and knowledge before reentering the work force or to furthe! 
their education. Appendices contain lists of schools with specie, 
programs or services for adult women, by state; related service 
or programs for adult women, by state; and, federal funds fo 
continuing education programs. : 

} 


40. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Trends in Educational Ai 
tainment of Women. April 1968. Washington, GPO, 1968 
Pp. 18. 


Miscellaneous | 


41. BISHOP, CHARLES EDWIN. The People left Behing 
Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labour, Manpower Administration 
1968. Pp. 29. 

‘‘Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washingfil 
| 


~ D.C., December 14, 1967.” 


The title of Dr. Bishop’s presentation is also the title of th 
report of the President’s National Advisory Commission o1 
Rural Poverty. Dr. Bishop was Executive Director of thi 
Commission. i 


42. ddFONTENAY, PATRICK BOURDEAU. Inflation 
Growth and Cost Structure: an International Comparison. Ani 
Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1968. Pp. 165. : 

Thesis (Ph. D. y—Yale Nae 1967. 

“This is an authorized facsimile .. . produced by microti 
xerography in 1968 . 

“This dissertation deals with some aspects of the cyclical 
relationship between growth and inflation. It studies the effec 
of changes in the rate of output and the pressure of demand o; 
money incomes, productivity, costs and prices in the manu 
facturing sector of the United States, the United Kingdom, th 
Netherlands, and Norway between 1949 and 1960.” | 


43. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Job Evaluation. London, HMSO 
1968. Pp. [50]. 

Assesses the contribution that job evaluation can make ani 
considers how far it is used in Great Britain and at what rat 
its use is growing, in what areas of industry it is applied, an 
which methods are in most common use. This eS is base 
on a sample of 100 firms. | 


44. TRADES UNION CONGRESS. Training Shop Stew 
ards. London, 1968. Pp. 90. | 
Contents: The shop steward. The case iis: training. Trainin 
facilities. Development of training. Day release. Summary 
Appendices. | 


| 
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Statistics Section 


Current Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
ee LR Rt ise seccveseavasncsedsiis nevsconsssnscesesane December 14 7,940 — 0.9 + 3.2 
NS aaa y cy sp OAV ks NOMS Ta chon cer auetoeonnssesias oo sdStoeSesondavesss December 14 7,567 — 1.4 + 3.0 
Ne yee otis ole ge oc eaal Von wed bas ehneeovse a ueveaesdecsvens December 14 467 —10.7 — 4.1 
Fe ey PELE OES pont ESS BE te ae December 14 7,100 — 0.8 + 3.5 
ENR Sec gete aban pa sustvwahe Tuvaiornin cry bars sven enessqocsearanch December 14 6,561 — 1.1 + 3.8 
RES) EVENTS IE NON 0 oon coe csscc neuter code saibovesssiycoes segesses December 14 6,100 +19.6 + 1.8 
berg a) oe SEAS: feel 16) 4 1: SO a December 14 1,250 —46.4 + 9,3 
Employed but not at work............. Scie eile NY Ete. VPA December 14 217 10.7 + 43 
NN Mec se nici ned isasedepwnessivnsonenssneds December 14 373 +10.4 + 5.7 
a ae eee aed bccec sAbsakiastswdeiyoty cess oudnbnoneses December 14 45 +12.5 + 7.1 
ee rer ear Wasiya fee oi nies ett ssopadevsbaesesednadessocerse December 14 Lifes +13.4 +20.6 
Sap NN NTNU Ss seh yy ish viv seas cdes veetenesasendivapcnanvesaserstee December 14 87 + 6.1 — 4.4 
em Se are igo svlbecn sas cnviaeecsnds nsvesertaenssvos ssucinys December 14 45 +28.6 0.0 
NE a OL FP oO, Foss okds pspndead ddan wsatncroavebovncascnsere December 14 44 — 6.4 —10.2 
REMNESENE SER ITICD SEEK ITI WOLK co5cc-c0ce0csscncraasesacsacccoecdocencssnesenaies coconese December 14 343 + 7.9 + 5.2 
MERINIIOT OTS LAVIN TD 10 30 CYS co.cc cccsetnrss00ss-ncnesseronsosnenenosensonensesens December 14 30 +50.0 +11.1 
mT RIAL EMPLOYMENT. (1961 = 100) «................0c0ccccoesscssesnescoee November 124.9 — 0.8 + 0.5 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100) 0.00... ee ee eeceeesee cece enee eens November 123.6 — 0.8 + 0.3 
a RT I eee cocoon sate cecs ia dunscdsovaucvasinceessopvaanesosenseeseae 1st 9 months 136,376 — —21.9 
DCE SR PA EGTTEE Pec els hele UGE ony 1st 9 months 70,616 — —25.7 
TRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
MBN TNE ROME ROUIES ooo. fossycceio tic rccepcscutenseuesn-dnthicoonnntsnapstoneatbcedstenneetonens December 58 —17.2 + 5.5 
Bs OL WOTKOCPS ITN VOLVER fo i5...0.:2-05.20.. seen sneesopoenssescensseesnossntneceavsn enon eens December 13,196 — 9.4 +39.8 
MRT ACSIN BYR NVAAND COV Eooococ. scores cles tncrpsensucencagpantesencesyseesesancnoesss Biotic snsecees December 104,980 —52.6 —30.6 
ARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)...........:::::::1eeeeeeees November $113.75 + 0.8 + 8.1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..................s::sssceseceteceseteeecenesenesneeenaeeees November $ 2.66 + 0.8 + 8.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)..............:ce:csseecseseeeseeteeesesesenees November 40.9 0.0 + 0.5 
Average weekly wages (ifg.).............:c-ssssscssssssssssssensenssersensecsessoesconssees November $108.71 + 0.5 + 8.5 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100) occ eee eens ceeeeerreeeneeseeneesneeeees December 158.0 + 0.3 + 4.1 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100) .......... September 118.8 + 2.3 + 3.8 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars) ...............:::0cseseeeeeeeeeees September 3,080 + 1.8 + 8.8 
NDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
MOtal (averawe 1961 = 100) onn.ccskscnecscscsccecenss-csnesssonsconessatenssvesncnenssnsonnees October 166.7 + 1.8 + 7.6 
NSN NNN cs sacsnrcanehstepinstexanconpnnnsine sescansnccnvonss October 167.3 + 0.8 + 8.1 
oe aed sbgagnpsmernvecvecsubnantekspeasienacha October 190.3 + 2.1 +12.6 
acs cvcatenunavinaws cvennes ois antyneaseeanonss October 148.5 — 0.5 + 3.9 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONT 
a ao Saas aeseand ervsusnananboencquannscnnavnness November 19,057 +13.1 +60.3 
DONNER icici ncneavess vn snsnonestnsiinestnansss tach scan ginsnasonben copeecsecccnsccnnsoncons eannanss November 14,078 — 0.5 +11.6 
Urdder COmstruction....................:.0.-scccssssesesccssssesenercnnscccssenssensnses ones snecsnresnes November 104,534 + 5.0 +24.9 


‘Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
istics, which in addition contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


‘Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices 
C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A — Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended December 14, 1968 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 


(in thousands) 


EAE? SABO ORO RG ee eases saves eeat cat ne tga eteat eee e ees ees 7,940 633 2,224 2,939 17331 | 816 


Menton. ee ary es. WO Oey 5,401 437 1,544 1,976 - 898 546 

AV Tern ne meted thi NR soy, 2,539 196 677 963 433 270 
PAD ears ee eae et i RNR Til LE Oe 167 68 209 254 147 39 
DOA sy ears iors eee We UN he BU ne Ve 1,158 it 370. 378 189 104. 
poe WRT TE eae, a ARP OA a ae Ne COTE Ue 3,413 237 980 1,310 530 356. 
PO ee Bp APR oo ene UPS A MEE, ESE DUOC SIE SE OS UO CREO 2,380 194 606 908 421 251 | 

RB SIVeATS ANCOVEL Te ee ene rei re ee ee ae 222 17 56 89 44 16 | 
PPI ED nee aie se a ane Oe ee 7,567 588 2,069 2,852 1,286 712 7 
MET RN aes een Oe be oN eee eee ieee 5,107 397 1,425 1,913 860 512 
FSS I a oa AR De 2,460 191 644 939 426 260 "4 
race eee ate eo 2 ak Mere ee ae 467 21 95 134 198 19 
INDroaaricnliire ae Or kc ne ea ey 7,100 567 1,974 2,718 1,088 153 
BardewOrkers ties Me ik ac or ee ee 6,561 513 1,816 2,542 999 691 9] 
Mier step ere OE ec sass 8 4,300 341 1,227 1,670 615 447 
RMSE erences rE, hehe 0 Oni oe 2,261 172 589 872 384 244 | 

} 

INENMPLOVED cor yaoi i i ee 373 45 152 87 45 44 ; 
Rie ee eee ie hi SiN enn ty ad ote 294 40 119 63 38 34 
RAGE ee eck hana ce ey A oe 79 * 33 24 * 10 

| 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCEooeececccccccccesscsssssecsesesee 6,495 713 1,927 2,210 1,015 630 
Narr ra Ne ON ae Oe ee 1,755 230 503 565 285 172. 
4s) 1 bh aR RE a DR eR artook 4,740 483 1,424 1,645 730 458 

7 | 

*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. | 
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ABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended December 14, 1968 


20-64 years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years $$. $$ __ and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 


————————————————————— 


(in thousands) 
PULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


LS 8 NS Saget Sete ae ee erica 14,435 2,393 4,105 1,130 4,220 1,069 1,518 
EI on ocs pone vepottcckssdonseeze<eu Beis 7,940 767 3,911 905 1,389 746 222 
ys) (<li Se ieee eS FQ01 697 3,758 824 1,356 723 209 
MNST SEED VAN ofa fos ccp dake snsiendserk ah eesya ress vine Su, 70 153 81 33 23 13 
Me LABOUR: POR CE, cc ccscsscccenvesssssssue» 6,495 1,626 194 225 2,831 323 1,296 


ARTICIPATION RATET 
ED OC CIS  1EE xg nes dusk alpine nin jonerore 55.0 az. 95:3 80.1 Sang 69.8 14.6 
SEIU TCT otis ois vs winkensbaneniy Dac 33.1 93.9 80.1 Jouk 70.2 14.7 


EMPLOYMENT RATE{ 

1968—December 14........:........sc0ssssesseceeecoee 4.7 9.1 3.9 9.0 2.4 3.1 5.9 
| PATIO OITIICL UG osdicvsonsbavradevcuseateaieees-3i 4.2 9.7 nS, 8.2 1.8 wok et 
Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

**1 ess than 10,000 unemployed. 
SouRcE: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended December 14, 1968 


December November December 
1968 1968 1967 


(in thousands) 


NT TNT PE LY DY ooonce coe celes cess ncce casvccnesccsncsblevs chetnebecncestsnbivncnsesqnanacebensaysadensqecenensesnanenesnseaase 373 338 353 

| On temporary layoff up to 30 days.......ccccssscssecsesseessesssesseeseseseseseceseeeseeeneeesesseeesseeesneeanecsnatenes 30 20 27 

Without work and seeking WOLKk...............cccceseesesssseceectereeerseneteessnenenenaseracaesenecenscrenanenanen eens anes 343 318 326 
Seeking 

rai ear uremic Oy ee Cee AF ok 1 Sethe Uonsinnsaeancasnochestenduagansndnnspacnnenécuannuas 320 298 312 

RE PANO U IST a EA 5 gus pvascade eles stan ohenscns odes oennnensantnonssnnsnnecn ener secu nies 23 20 14 

ae ar iran amn ye A SU, Se asd dsp somnens vente nntagie apnevedvannnensenssenss 110 118 116 

aa aE a eee ee ee ee rer ie Dn vanes cae sds ebb ahvb aren canennnaaieauhnabsrecee cnceneosens anes 142 112 135 

I rare hs remem od heroes gpg 98 is Oe ae FE 80 2 cnt caapnsateagatgapctnibectentonesnenenee 47 44 42 

DoMeatey Chimay 15 TUOTEIG. <2. cc. .co cals sacacssiaccecsenscadcconnncesssececnsenyncsnencncsnensensnensucsteneincnenacens onreunsn 44 44 33 


Source: Labour Force Suryey, DBS. 


B — Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


This table was not received in time for inclusion in this issue. It will reappear in April. 
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C — Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
September 1968, employers in the principal non-agricultural 
industries reported a total employment of 3,732,330. Table C-3 
gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, for 
the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of esta- 
blishments employing 20 or more persons and from a sample 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Index Numbers 


(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Average 
iL] cen SN REE A ky Ar SRA ND oA Ee A 3 nace OS Sl oar i Phi 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
1964 ee on oe Aa Se let eo en ee 108.2 110.6 86.51 ee! 110.9 90.42 
1b Saf Oude MPNIR ED & Sareprcee sees nt Vane. SBR IE) Wee. 78 114.3 116.3 91.01 ° TL72 116.2 94.78 
1966 Ttee cee he a ee ae 120.7 12311 96.30 123.5 122.8 100.13 
1A i ae CE EEE TARGET URN ert SacI) CSU el ou ly 122.6 131.4 102.79 123.2 130.6 106.53 
$967 -——Sentember. i.e sas cap ce eae ee 125.9 133.9 104.77 125:5: 133.0 108.45 | 
October. gcc din tne eats et Ae eee 124.8 134.3 105.10 123.3 134.1 109.32 3] 
Wovem ber: :5.02ccsckoesec eve ede 124.3 134.5 105.26 £232 134.5 109.71 
TICCEMDET coloured eeccas cee Cece ee ee 120.5 31 102.49 119.8 13231 107.83 j 
MPGOS=—JAnuary 2 cc cci ar tut eee ne 118.6 135.6 106.10 119.8 139-3 110.30 | 
PCDUUALY 6: cc ciicitel Sots eas ae eee ee sigs 137.0 107.17 117.8 136.5 T1132 
LEY (G seine aes vet PNG NS haw Sy oi he 118.0 137.5 107.57 119.4 136.7 111.48 
(0 9 | enn nA MN A An nCaA Bip ey ak 2s a oh cel 119.3 139.3 108.97 120.2 140.2 114.33 
33 ELAS Rea NE Mee EEE OOD MMe Mater Da TAY a8 OE £2207, 139.8 109.39 122.0 140.2 114.35 { 
EN 1 Sud ED RPE Sy ASEM ERY Oy yt Ae eC MIT PS 124.6 140.5 109.92 123.3 140.1 114.23 . 
+ LL ieee ee Sed asia LOMERLE CT Sale Ls 124.0 140.5 109.93 121.8 138.8 113.20 | 
F804 11 tt Ee NO SOME BR GSS t A TN Melle Rogie" ae i ol 126.9 141.8 110.92 125.3 140.4 114.48 
SR LEUIRIOD Es .00, 3 55... Gat are ee a 126.6 143.7 112.43 125.5 143.5 117.01 9) 
* Revised. tPreliminary. | 


tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, in- ; 
surance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 


2 


Industrial Compositet 


survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. — 
Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat | 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of | 
work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4/' 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in 
the reporting firms. 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


. 
| 
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“ABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


LL  ————————————————————x 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
September August September September August September 
Areas 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
tEGION AND PROVINCE 
RE ES roy Pe hos ince abv dens div divevkdenavs sie ceues vainaerensnatense hear ae 125.6 124.2 91.29 90.23 85.98 
MINT NN Wich rn iA cated cchdel sc sivenecresone> Oust snes obisiada a) t25.5 131; 134.1 100.72 100.04 91.69 
OETA RRL Si ta cve sess cpabe ake hess dees esie nsdbevicnroditvapieetdrieecy 143.8 147.7 140.7 71.87 70.67 70.83 
} RIM 2 Sos oss accra cease vas eiioans4peatiiessiaciotesagensiviesxy 118.4 DOs 117.6 89.43 88.12 83.84 
ERTS TRS GOyc4 ca Ses AME Sn estdons caloedooesepuseraiad cxinaans i eA 126.0 124.2 89.34 88.21 86.06 
BIE DOC....sssorssssccueonnestesossossernscnsnsticecctnonscecnsnsssoserasessnvevenssecosenseisussnenee | he ae) 12235 122.7 110.25 108.86 103.05 
De BS fact psa sssysvenvopsnaesevcnissbsenpo nnd dustvdsnbathsspvovessene tase 29.5 128.6 271 116.58 114.73 107.82 
RESET SR A-One ne ef 125.9 126.9 12551 105.93 105.28 99.03 
UNEASE so gee ob us vc iv Se apnsva hectare tne sne asso Fv eiee snd gseveved 119.4 119.1 119.1 102.49 102.01 94.22 
RSE SO A RCE a 124.3 125.7 124.7 103.77 102.18 97.21 
Be Alberta. sssescsscnsececcctsssscnenssescsesssonsnsssssessensssensensceesesnsscesssnsess 131.9 134.1 130.4 109.42 108.94 103.49 
British ColUmbia...............-eeseeceecs ees essecssessessseeseeeeeseeeneenecnneaneenennee 133.8 134.5 133.1 123.39 121.98 Litiza 
) BE Docs etianateces heenccs sav asvesensousbossisersfapepits cues vasre 126.6 126.9 125.9 112.43 110.92 104.77 
JRBAN AREAS 
8 USS cae ¥en Cai cee Urine eet 0 Serene 144.8 147.5 145.7 88.67 87.73 82.58 
EAC Sel Rn feet Se Pee. ee are A) eee 117.1 117.4 115.7 92.56 91.96 86.42 
IN scceyceinenetocvonctih fytnnewsntsiese vGetsncnrecneahnsnpeensorevesendersngnewtersrss 102.5 103.7 100.2 97.14 94.68 94.70 
MTN oe coor tas vepy convsrar pucaiosen iobvens saaiaee eesccheapiey VZ07 123.3 118.8 87.54 87.09 82.18 
UES E ONAN OR ec yoacs ety ek. tse sun iegesarvutetedeesinns pans aioensterone 111.5 110.7 110.9 90.94 90.75 84.89 
BE ICOULIIL o.ssenoconee SRS SI het ric peer LO RO 108.7 108.7 111.8 126.70 126.17 |r A eg 
NNN oon ces oy csrencesacstesbeetrant es nass oooue2 coenesrestes SaGas> 123.6 123.5 124.0 111.80 110.63 103.96 
PO cre sree rein derave stntaecaseeroortospncedesde cord rnmenern> 118.5 118.4 120.5 94.60 93.92 89.61 
NNN Tasca sy ees d dane rast snesnodacstsasuceceoseeeinschdnslcabants 99.4 101.0 97.7 114.66 112.69 105.39 
Bi SHETDFOOKE..............00.n.ceceesenrncesessncnenssescssesrennveneacsecssaserseseneeneees 117.4 117.3 121.8 94.55 94.24 86.76 
NETS SET 8th Te eo icc scrccbhs bt aceonsns easy attr nce’ sod 113.4 115.6 113.7 103.96 101.37 96.55 
| Sieh Eat ed 2 3 ARR NGL) ARE es SS OS 131.1 132.5 | i Pe 104.76 104.97 98.10 
ERE T R e ee eee go ccd hs ta uacepnacapoiseoais rsennpntiaenthiraseoeges 121.5 120.3 1B a eg 97.20 94.64 90.13 
SE RINT SLIOTY gh ue ns ace ah Boake =v save Syipages veoh oabedchvncensresebe dusiapreenaned 264.1 259.3 250.7 115.74 114.01 107.19 
SR NTR VUE ood Seapine) sn ctvliene ncaa ih seni dino ese GariSZaps cso asees 133.2 13522 132.1 105.50 106.59 100.47 
BETTE WAIN -POLt ALT AUS soos cnpsessaccnccseoeacy-soeencate oveosensenspsneneses 128.0 118.8 12738 109.12 104.68 102.90 
SE Ao) tai RAIS Si He Pesce ee erate creme eer 139.4 140.0 1373 106.13 105.63 97.61 
I eh nce a cc uantuiccaesususvnusvensuavvirts 122.4 1225 121.6 118.70 119.23 109.69 
1 PS EOIN ES ge lh EIA Ta Sy ee pM bol ren OR sae Pore 123.6 Wy fs 122.6 109.62 110.20 100.61 
FEES Dh of ORI Se a Sop ne oe 148.8 147.7 143.3 105.58 103.41 95.20 
Gr Rn rere, es eee ret ahact ganas toprhcnanyoh suas 123.8 eee 125.7 107.93 107.80 100.13 
. ANIM erecta eeac hs chaceoas ness cantanstr stray enecsetseravasadex ssh nds 18 ie) 117.9 121.6 105.17 103.60 98.08 
STN a eee ar rs ERE oe can Ge oa iucaauncenshaghine raat nchs 142.5 118.4 137.3 145.55 131.89 129.94 
RS NNT oO nee ieee cece ke anadench<bonnop i pis asconss> 131.8 128.9 134.7 115.69 114.16 111.22 
OLS. Sa TIT SS rye ery: Ree cert nr eee 142.7 143.2 124.6 150.25 149.63 132.78 
URN ON IS ec do ies rake ash Poswanpp aes tho ranantiod 122.4 123.7 118.7 124.79 124.64 119.67 
ENT rns snsh sc catgns ici rival waonatanecsamncpsonsiyoessepart 114.8 116.1 113.0 137.43 135.89 123.85 
RS RARER i cunt ansey suanbsindendxsohose sous’ 144.5 136.5 147.6 123.46 122.72 115.25 
NO Lecce satan ark ganottinaehangenesesnes 74.1 76.0 81.6 101.74 101.25 94.86 
INR EP ee a a ah ts bah craves duchovaabavannhace sieskeen sessions 130.4 129.7 127.9 116.83 115.54 108.22 
AIT OO Aa gS 12st haacuigs eascaenip uswunpnasensnedersnesvewasseas? 107.5 107.3 107.2 130.33 130.30 120.30 
oO Rk EGR URS 3 ERIS 5, Sainte ot Sree peerr aor: Sanee ere 155:9 153.0 150.1 141.54 131.16 123.01 
NN an Fin sadagnnpnssubecsncseiexsasscisstisbyennennopsvabetbceensnesisas 119.2 118.9 119.7 94.94 94.79 88.79 
la, score sab aveitsdnckcubanspentiesnarssnnosthctaresuetesironss 124.7 126.3 123.2 98.01 95.25 93.55 
NN eo cate civbipaniaroussiuininsebinsrperansa nies 152.1 150.2 152.3 100.54 100.48 93.69 
I sath ae PI rid sam shbaa task tare peeviinspcecunenndnnsnss 138.1 140.4 140.0 109.19 108.21 104.13 
RS Se SY. os Sig ese budbbnieananvennocinsntn scnnsonn ones 138.5 140.1 133.5 104.13 104.24 97.72 
es cs spattanansnasi 133.1 133.5 130.1 118.96 117.48 111.16 
ee es  sndunuatansthinabannannseveisopeasbancian 122.5 125.2 128.1 105.33 105.28 98.98 
Latest figures subject to revision. SourcE: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


ee en ee eee ae 


Trans- Community, 

porta- Business and 

tion, Personal Services 

Commu- Oe 
Mines, Manufacturing nication Finance, Non 
Quarries —————————___ Con- and Insurance com- Com- Public Total 
and Oil  Non- struc- Other and Real mercial mercial Adminis- Specified 


Forestry Wells Durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sector} tration** Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 
722) 0 OD AS] oc ade mapa ees 76.9 1212 877.5 803.6 409.4 663.7 992.6 282.5 903.8 638.8 289.0 6,058.9 | 
PRUIC RL OGS ec sccrcctes 80.1 122.6 881.8 798.5 405.6 - 666.2 978.1 283.2 868.9 641.1 291.2 6,017.3 
ob) de Sak Eee Se OP are 82.9 119.9 849.7 799.2 403.6 668.5 944.2 264.3 838.7 598.7 281.4 5,851.1 

NEWFOUNDLAND | 
Nepi 1968 * eras} 2.6 5.8 10.3 2.1 9.9 13.9 16.6 2.0 17.8 8.3 7.1 96.5 
PED 1 OG Se cet Pee Sut 5.9 10.5 25 10.2 iS.3 16.6 2.0 77, 8.5 TH 99.7 
BEDE IOU. ates. 3.4 5.0 10.3 ORS 11.6 17.6 16.4 1.8 16.8 6.7 6.6 99.5 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
DED LIO8 Dee se. — — Pes | 0.5 2.4 3.6 4.7 0.6 4.8 1.8 25 23.1 
PATS OS 625 secre irks 0.2 — 2.4 0.4 2.4 3.2 4.0 0.6 4.6 2.1 23 22.4 
DODU OO erent ics: 0.1 0.1 2.4 0.5 2.4 3.0 3.8 0.6 4.2 2.0 2.0 21.0 

Nova SCOTIA 
Ay] RB | Os Suen an 2.9 6.9 19.3 15.0 i bes 2133 32.4 6.6 29.6 15.4 18.0 183.1 
AGE 1968 Fake na 3.0 6.9 19.9 15.2 1597 22.0 G25 6.6 28.1 tSa7 18.9 185.0 
DEDLA E90 Lane ee AS 2.6 13 18.8 16.2 13.9 OAT 28.9 6.3 28.1 14.0 17.6 175.4 

NEw BRUNSWICK 
DED COG ees has, 9.3 2.6 19.0 10.8 10.0 20.4 ZA 4.5 24.3 10.5 9.5 146.0 
ATIC 1968 See Atak, 9.5 2.6 19.8 P22 9.9 21.0 25.4 4.5 23.3 10.6 10.3 149.2 
DEDis L9G) ieee 10.4 2.8 18.4 10.6 11.8 D2e2 23.1 4.2 22.8 10.7 8.8 145.8 

QUEBEC 
septs 1968" 24 98s... pM 2577 326.6 200.8 96.3 185.0 245.2 79.2 254.8 162.2 57.3 1,658.8 
Aug el 968% eas) 28:2 26.3 328.4 199.3 95.0 185.4 242.2 80.4 248.5 163.1 56.5 1,653.33 
Sept. 1967 2.-5 hie. 30.2 26.6 313.9 197.0 95.0 181.7 240.2 74.8 239.7 165.7 60.1 1,625.0 ) 

ONTARIO : : | 
SED. 1968". ees. 11.5 35.3 379.8 451.4 159.2 212.2 388.8 122.3 336.2 260.1 126.0 2,482.8 a 
Alta LOGS fee i Seiai/ 377.4 445.6 156.1 210.1 381.6 1205 322.3 259.1 126.7. 2,448.5 | 
SEDI IG cee eee P35 34.9 370.2 447.2 149.1 216.0 369.1 | ioe! 304.9 2330b 117.8 23705 | 

MANITOBA | 
pent 1908* 22505 | 0.9 6.8 28.2 20.7 18.9 47.5 53.0 12.9 42.1 30.2 14.2 275 
Alia: TOGGE C35 Be ree 0.8 6.9 28.3 20.5 18.9 48.1 S22 13.1 39.7 29.2 14.7 272.3 
Septs 1967.2 h ees 0.9 6.5 29.7 19.9 LS 2 48.1 52.06 12.2 40.5 28.7 13.6 269.0 ; 

SASKATCHEWAN ) 
DEDE. 1968 0.4 oy! 10.2 SATs P72 27.4 39.7 8.2 39.0 19.9 12:1 184.9 
Aus. 1968" eer 0.4 D232 10.5 6.1 16.7 27.6 40.2 8.1 38.2 20.1 27 185.9 
sept: 196 Jo4 = eee... 0.2 5.4 9.9 5.8 18.0 DTS 38.4 8.2 38.1 18.1 13.8 183.5 

ALBERTA | 
Sept 1966"4 4. 2.3 20.3 207 23.6 39.7 50.4 80.7 17.9 Toe 53:3 23.0 411.1 
AUR 1968he some 2.3 20.1 Pa fe) 24.0 40.5 50.9 80.0 17.9 71.0 54.0 22.2 410.5 
Sept. 1967, ces =, 1.9 18.9 26.4 26.1 41.9 Stat 130 PS. 67.7 48.4 22s8 395.5 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
PED SORT tees fe, PALS 10.1 55.1 208 39.0 80.1 105.6 28.3 80.5 75.6 By | 585.7 
Aug... 1968". os 20.4 10.3 56.8 72.9 39.0 80.0 102.6 28.3 74.1 TTA 17.1 578.6 
OPE 967 cor ee ce 19.8 10.0 51.4 3e5 41.0 78.0 96.2 2955 74.4 70.2 16.8 556.6 

*Preliminary. tRefers to employment in hospitals and education and related services. Welfare and religious organizations are excluded at present. 


TIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services (except 
domestic service) and miscellaneous services. 


**Excludes municipal government employees and provincial employees in British Columbia. 


Norte: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 


Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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\BLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries* 
September August September September August September 
Industries 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
) (1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
meanG, INCLUDING MILLING... cececees 110.8 112.8 110.0 141.21 139.09 130.39 
) ee ei nce d pvinck ayannini net tengemadneaee) 103.0 104.0 105.0 142.18 140.68 129335 
Rio aces g suas da phitaapiesdupsnbasuceass eens 102.3 105.1 103.5 147.87 145.73 140.00 
| COTS SUNCIG oj sescscranderonptgivasecénousn¥apeoiccaces 124.5 130.3 119.5 130.37 124.92 119.13 
oy ECTS TORTSS'ES ET) 1 SaaS te 118.2 1215 ris) 123.08 120.41 114.84 
Services incidental to mining...............ccccceeeeeeeeee 161.3 162.7 136.6 144.02 143.10 137.35 
Ns Bs PEAS 2 soe Seesb. veces donevsorsvcdved civesavbsvsrs sesvenbondes NP ies 1253 125.5 137.01 114.48 108.45 
MR eR ries RN Bs sn stusvsatisetel tents cocxsncesetehiatsns 135.0 133.8 135.4 127.69 124.03 116.74 
NTE Ue OTS cSt ioc inser secs avin havc Hekubasves cundentaa Nes. es 117.8 118.4 117.4 107.11 105.75 100.75 
| Food and beverages................csessecseesee sees ceseeeeeens 120.4 123.3 120.9 100.55 98.92 93.93 
| Let ot STO A Ee «CR co 221.2 123.8 121.8 97.29 95.73 90.87 
go CSRS 9. At 0 SR Een LER ra ee DReRE ee res 114.9 120.0 115.0 b22319 119.58 114.13 
Tobacco processing and products....................csceccee 91.4 92.8 95.1 124.27 123.11 111.33 
BERL DE OGUCUS, .,..2s.ncssnrcdetenrosvecssdencvervicekenasnssvedsnetvedpee 125:7 T1352 125.0 121.85 113/23 111.18 
ME AS IOCUICK I yoo eset csches tine seowetaaticbecen-ceaasebtecdnis 101.7 102.3 Pid 77.31 76.98 72.47 
EUS eS aaah 2 ey tree on 119.0 118.4 118.7 97.89 95.93 89.84 
CEST AES 1) LESSEE <3 2 Se Ot a a E72 11722 112.4 72.78 72.77 69.69 
| RESIN Mery ree Irtics. corse runes tydesstenssicgesttass oneces 110.8 111.0 110.0 70.31 72.42 67.05 
MMB MA TETAS NICU Sete Gish oa nsn see acknsubtacbeseccbaesee by votebscs 112.4 113.9 111.9 106.27 103.63 97.95 
MMEIC ITU NG TEXTILES 0a o.aescl of esis tdvevscoenesteeccas 130.4 129.0 130.9 97.70 95.34 90.19 
RUPE TIC AIIICCA ITIGLISULICS.. 500/50 bn fete aaccevncectetones one. 118.1 119.1 119.4 134.85 13252 129.03 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 114.3 114.4 Lt5.2 121.62 119.83 114.11 
BUN RAAIAT SSUES ATICUISTI NCS s.sicsce ua oneqancdtesvtes caccesnet ivessacedgs t2acz 128.6 12333 138.51 139.67 129.07 
PEE TATUCH TINGS MOUSITICS.....<c00.ccrctuavicescoicnsdabetonsenne 133.6 132.9 134.1 124.45 12057Z 113.52 
MPIBCIIOCEY, EXCCDL CLECITICAL...........s.raiss-ornerevenssrssoseres 142.5 143.8 146.1 132.73 130.76 122.22 
) Transportation equipment...................ececccsceseesesceesees 153.7 144.9 155.5 145.32 135.22 129.04 
ee SE ec Toe OR Pf 144.7 144.2 146.7 119.60 116.70 110.25 
Non-metallic mineral products.....0...0.0....c:cceeseeeeereeee 122.4 124.0 122.7 125.47 123.56 116.35 
SeEPOMT ANG COAL DIOCUCIS.......4y-s00 tebe nececenccdenaeeyseee 104.3 107.6 103.4 ye LGRS4 168.25 159.29 
Chemicals and chemical products...............:::eeeeeeees 118.2 119.0 117.4 130.98 129.73 122.59 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 141.1 139.6 136.0 99.64 99.26 94.32 
LL OT @ 4 K COURS EMBURE UIP ROR Se eas eee eo 1333 135.3 133.7 144.57 142.10 135.98 
MANE a UP 5 EF Bax nuns nine GSbes Bahavan shin POEaSN vcs 138.7 140.3 134.4 141.08 139.01 131.75 
NRE ne, es Fig sas crcsv dew aehGdave noe buns piotie nse’ 123.9 126.6 132.4 151.35 148.04 143.41 
NSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OE due UE ES NOR Ss REG Sie int er epee ne 12,9 114.2 193.2 124.97 123.25 115.28 
ECS TO. 1 ERE he bcd ner E CE MP a P 110.0 111.6 111.4 123.92 iZi.12 114.05 
AMR, eee Se EE BOI a gs Seat Seana vcbavancopeantenooee $15.5 105.9 173.1 109.48 107.54 98.53 
OS DENTAL SP 9 ca WR UII ll tat ROR 118.2 119.7 119.0 119.98 119.72 110.52 
ec ee ah So vensekan thenedpcenivs 130.2 128.0 126.9 (87.98 87.97 82.17 
SR MRO an OE a Sa E aa tiicnasshg ls gor omne 124.3 124.4 123.6 110.46 108.58 102.24 
TRE OE TCE no ed eae oe Oe a 133.4 129.9 128.8 76.31 76.98 71.45 
ANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.... 131.9 132.8 127.1 107.82 107.57 99.53 
SSSA SSE Cree fas, EES See ne a 135.2 136.3 129.0 105.64 104.80 97.07 
Insurance and real eState...............:.-..ss-cssosssessssenersssees 127.3 128.2 124.5 110.94 111.53 102.95 
ed cress nercensipaxennuesvabtesvepgeenioons 163.5 165.6 160.4 79.77 79.42 75.89 
IT noes caves ncninincbaecbps 153.4 160.0 141.2 70.65 71.17 67.68 
I a cy dll cahsacrwsemeceppucneens 177.2 177.1 172.2 123.52 122.48 115.32 
TOI CO oe cn ossponsaeppmontans 152.3 153.2 148.6 58.55 58.67 55.99 
Miscellaneous Services.................:.cescssscssesserececsececesesees 189.8 195.9 196.6 87.55 86.69 84.81 
ER DUNC IR nn cccsocannguadainbensvens 126.6 126.9 125.9 112.43 110.92 104.77 


test figures subject to revision. ' 
Te: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


a 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages | 
Industry 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 | 


a ee 


| 


po EE Eee 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. | 


$ $ $ $ $ | 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 41.9 41.7 41.7 S12 3.08 2.88 130.63 128-52 120.23 x | 
1% CCU OR le ee NS aOR rie DRS Toe ee yee. we 41.2 40.6 3.26 3222 3.04 134.45 132.76 123.45) : 
BVRITIE LAN TUEIS 02.55 tn inas Reser ec eeses ee ect sews 42.3 41.9 43.9 2.65 2.62 2.42 112.09 109.98 106.39 | 
Non-metals, except fuels...............-.:.sscceeecees 42.9 42.2 42.2 2.91 2.87 2.68 124.85 121.09 113.22] 
OeIAIHIES ANG SANCL DIS csc. cu seit este const fend 48.5 47.9 50.1 2.48 2.45 PAD 120.04 117.40 112.98 | 
Services incidental to mining........................ 41.2 41.2 41.5 3.40 3.36 3.14 139.79 138.49 130.27 | 
NPAINUIEA CLURINGS f...ccne ete dadoceesanens 40.9 40.4 40.8 2.62 2.59 2.43 107.34 104.63 99.20 
PYUEAOIS  COOUS eee xtc airs aed cites ees 41.8 40.9 41.4 2.86 2.82 2.62 119.33 145337 108.52. 
MlOn-durable COOGS<.-\. 2.7 .tic hee bod acon ent 40.1 40.0 40.3 2.38 2.36 O23 95.61 94.28 90.07 | 
Food and Beverawes....n.......5 cate eccecsdns ee 40.4 39.9 40.4 2.24 2.24 2.09 90.52 89.43 84.37. 
BOOS ie eek Toc pias ee eck ecesech 40.5 39.9 40.4 2.17 2.18 2.02 87.95 86.75 81.88 
IBCVera CeSia ef recACR E sc cos ate 39.9 40.5 40.6 2.83 os fil 2.61 112.94 111.93 105.74. 
Tobacco processing and products................ 37.4 37.8 36.8 3.06 2.99 2.74 114.22 112.90 100.80 : 
IRUODEERDTOCUCES 25 02...c.c eter ae ctr escisees 42.2 40.3 41.7 nl 2.54 2.50 114.47 102.52 104.34 | 
MR SAL TCT PE OUUCES ee slate sastanccsttu ees soo ess 2a dss 39.7 40.0 39.7 1.79 NEA 1.67 Is 70.83 66.18 
Bertie productsith. ee Meee) 420 41.4 41.8 2.08 2.05 1.90 87.31 84.85 79.34 
Miscellaneous textiles......................000++ 41.5 39.9 41.6 2.28 219 1.86 94.63 87.15 77.41 
|TV T 5 UoY 98 100 1) Re a A Roe dl A SO eR 40.5 41.1 41.7 1.58 1.56 1.49 63.99 64.04 61.98 
Glottinote sees Lo, Mamet 363: 1) BIETE a 37:2 (75) el TS elt 63 63.64 66.20 60.58 | 
VOCE OCLICES gh ei toec canteen nora cone dot aeee sek 40.4 39.9 40.4 Prey 2.47 2D 101.31 98.69 93.73 | | 
Puente andcnxtures: 2.2601. a trons 42.7 42.4 42.8 Bat? 2.08 1.95 90.70 88.03 83.61. 
Paper and allied industries..............0.......00. 41.3 41.0 41.9 3.06 3.03 2.91 126.61 124.20 122.01 | 
Pulp ane: paper mills...) 3 ee ens 41.3 41.0 41.8 3.35 3.30 3.18 138.33 135.24 133.13) 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 38.5 38.2 38.9 3.11 3.07 2.90 119.87 117.42 112.85; 
Primary metal industries....................0.0.c0.000 40.5 41.0 40.4 3.21 3°22 2.98 130.16 131.82 120.40 | 
fron-and steelsmills.2:).38. 8 Se ae 39.4 40.3 39.3 3.34 3.36 3.11 131.57 135.30 122.41 
Metal fabricating industries......................0.. 41.8 41.2 41.6 2.81 2.79 257 117.56 114.85 106.71 
Machinery, except electrical.......................... 41.9 41.8 41.3 2.99 2.96 2.74 12517 123.70 113.42. 
Transportation equipment.............0.....00... 43.1 40.5 42.0 3.19 3.10 2.88 137.50 125155 121.03) 
PTCA art MAL tS oct.8os.ccscb2okh, hess ccc 42.6 42.1 42.0 3.04 3.02 2.88 129.35 127.01 120.96 
MOtOrvelicles nee ccs cesses 43.9 39.8 42.3 3.35 3.24 2:97 147.16 128.91 125.37 
WASSEMIDHN Gs. We teins aceon tees as cbs 46.2 38.5 43.2 3.67 3.58 317 169.52 137.96 136.82. 
Parts and accessories................00...- 41.8 40.8 41.5 3.11 3.09 2.85 129.83 126.00 118.27 
Shipbuilding and repairing..................00.000... 40.0 40.1 40.9 3.03 3.05 2.78 121.14 122.17 113.47 
PICCUMICAIEDIOCUCtan eat ee eyes 41.0 39.9 40.5 255 2.54 2.38 104.59 101.31 96.33. | 
Communications equipment.................. 40.6 39.2 39.4 2.43 2.39 2.31 98.46 93.72 90.89. 
Non-metallic mineral products.......000000..00... 43.9 43.5 43.8 2.74 22 2.54 120.33 118.40 111.08 
Petroleum and coal products......0.......00.0000... 42.9 43.0 43.0 3.64 3.61 3.42 156.13 155.02 147.11 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.6 40.3 40.5 2.83 2.79 2.64 114.64 112353 107.00. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.6 40.5 40.9 2.09 2.09 1.98 84.89 84.71 £0.95 
CONSTRUCTION LP Beth te Sem P< Mena alec 42.8 42.4 43.2 3.35 3.31 Bl Bs 143.12 140.46 134. 81. 
UNS rates SE ees a se es ere 40.4 40.1 40.7 3.45 3.42 3.20 139.29 137.13 130. 09 
General -contractorsun S54 40.5 40.0 40.5 3.33 3.30 3.06 134.81 131.97 123.89 
Special trade contractors: oe 40.3 40.2 40.8 3205 Se52 3.33 142.95 141.35 135. 68 
Engineering ERT RL SORE re ARE A AR LORE 47.4 46.8 47.5 3.18 3.14 3.01 150.59 146.88 143.00 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 48.4 47.6 48.7 2.68 2.66 2.48 129.73 126.38 120.81 
Ofher-enpincering 10a ee 46.4 45.9 46.4 312 3.68 3.59 172.39 168.87 166.52 
OTHER INDUSTRIES | 
Urban PLANS ar ae oe 41.1 41.8 42.7 3.31 3,22 2.80 136.13 134.59 119.27) 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 38.8 38.8 40.5 2.46 2.42 2.23 95.61 94.10 90.18 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. 48.0 38.5 80.9 P53 1-52 1.42 58.20 58.58 56.55. 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 33.4 34.3 34.1 1.51 1.48 1.41 50.32 50.83 48.14 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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LE C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 
(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 


$ $ 
age 
sa) A le ee 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
a ci Poke caf seisn tio cesag sysvdvaedaysdcavoces sssvsteeshe che 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
Rd Rn) Le ee aa Rte 2. od See Dae DER 7 a SEE Oe 41.0 2AZ 86.89 116.7 108.0 
0 RSA a SR re Or oy pe ee eee ee 40.8 pHi be 91.95 T2331 110.2 
NU Ra a UNS, gee ucts et oue le Teas io ssndsn udnvssaedsiicuted 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.4 
t Pay Period in 
AOE iene ar a appear nee eae Sc ae ee Oo 40.8 2.43 99.20 133.2 114.4 
NR MN oa oe soukcs sucPivwiss js xsecdiea ivcstonsd boMleSeb ies 40.8 2.45 99.88 134.2 114.8 
RE Me ro eh pesah soe io caus vendni cosene SOR tls bo oa 40.7 2.46 100.18 134.6 114.5 
(lose: oat 2 a ee ey oe 38.7 2.50 96.78 130.0 110.1 
MEN Ne oa acd b onic cauvatfescss dese seonsieeveperes oosdetey 40.0 2.49 99.52 133.7 113.1 
| NR ee ee Sheesh on tutpictndscarsssersa tent 40.4 2.49 100.53 135.0 113.2 
ee eo 22k vic oyun 1a Benng nates cnonnsncsexsuskaetabands 40.1 pet | 100.63 135.2 113.2 
Ee MN A I cog 22k spac choc padens enon antepierevedowovnnrk 40.7 2.56 104,28 140.1 117.4 
Re Nee NM ee a. acoA ecg etek suewaslncstbesievns wdawoty > eahs'¥ead 40.6 Cae | 104.42 140.3 Wy WP Eas 
NR EM a 5s wat hs | de onda puabdion sc lan gt meee ed aucaGnosenct ad 40.4 s Ha t| 103.94 139.7 116.0 
NE ee eNO R Serer e sisi leasyats oss s ones wads oo ecness Yasereavck as senceassoest bens 40.0 2.56 102.23 137.4 113.8 
NRIs epee ARAL 2 meena A tees Vives adie shslp ieee 40.4 Zion 104.63 140.5 116.1 
TAR MRO oil. , s Seedes Leaked spe PANG sehvanaiten (pbc ated Yesesses 40.9 2.62 107.34 144.2 118.8 


Revised. +Preliminary. 

lore: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 

P URCE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


ABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug . Sept. 
1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ 
SS BAST ot Sn Se See 42.4 41.3 41.8 2.06 2.10 2.06 
i Su atict gees beslexb at anas 39.5 39.2 39.9 2.05 2.04 1.94 
no ccpcnceh gli waka Cinseewnnns 41.9 40.0 41.1 2.10 2.06 2.00 
ase EE I Bo vcsesteahchahataienstho sess 41.6 41.6 41.5 2.35 2.32 2.20 
nr I  cadunciine 41.2 40.4 41.0 a | 2.73 2.54 
ec athedoaceiswasenenkebon 39.7 39.6 39.8 2.36 2.34 2.17 
i eee istevensaiasnuive 39.8 39.9 40.1 2.80 2.73 2.49 
EG La digenenivenes 39.1 39.5 40.1 2.68 2.65 2.48 
EEN FREE SCOR CEE A eE 37.5 Sia 37.7 3.25 3.23 3.04 


neludes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
surance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
OTE: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
test figures subject to revision. 
OURCE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E — Unemployment Insurance 


Sg em rr 


Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. Th 
source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on th 
Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. Ne 
73-001). For further information regarding the nature of th 
data see Technical Note, page 744, December 1968 issue. 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower 


} 


i 
! 


| 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, October 1968 
Unemployment Insurance Act rrr 


End of Total Employed Claimants Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 
nilac not a Acer: Bae pn Newfoundiand:#.00. eee 18,631 484,981 
BEERS co 5,320, 050, : Prince: Edward Island... 332. 3,300 81,807 
JRL Y ot oe 5,256,000 4,935,000 321,000 NovSeotie 30.171 766.917. 
June* 2 2 5,262,000 4,970,900 291,100 biog ih eke oC ee yn ie eae 4 i | 
New Brunswick... Son cac eee 23,286 612,285 
Mayr oe 4,727,000 4,405,600 321,400 | 
: Quebeosscs:.ciso eee Mace 283,993 7,656,135 
April 4,859,000 4,284,000 575,000 : | 
OntariovO sacs ee 252,754 6,775,413 | 
Matches e ma: 4,894,000 4,237,100 656,900 : 
Manitoba aioe ee eee 24,116 617,029 
Hevruary.2 oc: 4,864,000 4,204,500 659,500 
J 4.881.000 4.247700 633 300 Saskatchewan, 2 eee 14,698 380,060 
seme ai 3H Te eae Albertas sits otwad cece eae rere eee 32,444 866,386 
British Columbia.t370-245. 93,876 2,601,840 
1967—December.......... 4,828,000 4,326,500 501,500 or 
Novembet........ 4,800,000 4,463,400 336,600 Total, Canada, October 1968..... 777,269 20,842,853 
Octobetz. -. 4,724,000 4,481,500 242,500 Total, Canada, September 1968... 795,639 20,760,908 
Septem ber:.2...2.: 4,732,000 4,521,100 210,900 Total, Canada, October 1968.... 623,302 


4 


15,493,858 


in 


*Effective June 30, 1968, coverage was increased to include salaried workers 


*Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid duri 
earning up to $7,800 a year. 


the month. 


i) 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, October 31, 1968 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 


Claims Filed at Local Offices Pending at the End of the Month 


Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 
Province Total Initial Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending — 
Newfoundland. 427. ee 3,781 2,625 1,156 3,274 2,047 122% 1,323 
Prince: Edward Islandia. 3 387 281 106 392 Dol 140 95 
NovarScotia: 5 a Re eee 4,435 2,997 1,438 4,254 2,858 1,396 1,150 ! 
New Brunswick 4.5 e- 2 eee 4,258 3,037 1,221 3,842 2,489 £5353 1,268 — 
Quebec anne ae pees eee ey, 41,716 27,224 14,492 38,354 24,949 13,405 13,431 : 
Ontario nn ie eee 33,908 24,154 9,754 323777 20,869 11,908 9,750 — | 
ManttoGas. coe eee fo eee Spa WW 2,692 1,025 5422 2,226 1,196 7714 
saskatchewan:.8 coc ee ace eee 2137. 2,074 683 2,471 1,536 935 742 
Pulberta testi ee ae 5,044 3,656 1,388 4,359 Zak 1,638 1,584 © 
British Columbiay tice. 4.2 oo ee 17,466 11,652 5,814 16,618 10,903 Sepko 4,887 i 
Total, Canada, October 1968.. 117,469* 80,392 37,077 109,763 70,850 38,913 35,004 ie 
Total, Canada, September 1968.. 91,132 61,967 29,165 92,014 57,576 34,438 27,298 | 
Total, Canada, October 1967.. 114,895 79,394 35,501 102,938 66,685 36,253 38,828 Ih 
i 
*In addition, revised claims received numbered 30,184. | 
fIn addition, 30,666 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,754 were special requests not granted and 1,398 were appeals by claimants. There ve 


4,708 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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ABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at October 31, 1968 


Number of Weeks on Claim Total 

(based on 20 per cent sample ) Claimants 

Total 27 or Sept. 30 Oct. 31 
Province and Sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1968 1967 

264,518 121,242 61,035 48 696 33,545 246,702 242,454 
158,917 82,922 34,350 24,482 17,163 141,543 148,210 
105,601 38,320 26,685 24,214 16,382 105,159 94,244 
8,187 4,233 1,780 1,314 860 7,026 6,625 
6,217 3,544 1,230 839 604 S115 4,992 
1,970 689 550 475 256 1,911 1,633 
1,024 431 268 210 115 1,025 701 
578 276 108 113 81 601 341 
446 155 160 97 34 424 360 
11,061 4,866 2,460 2,043 1,692 10,131 8,875 
7,462 3,549 1,519 1,267 L127 6,766 6,166 
3,599 13.7 941 776 565 3,365 2,709 
9,510 4,389 OTST 1,674 1,260 8,269 7,651 
6,427 3,239 1,405 1,022 761 5,359 4,768 
3,083 1,150 782 652 499 2,910 2,883 
90,885 43-172 73 Ww Pa 15,935 10,756 80,783 80,389 
59,533 31,550 13,446 8,683 5,854 50,362 52,576 
$1-352 At G22 TS E fre 4,902 30,421 27,813 
82,847 34,831 18,663 L7ArzZ 11,881 87,394 87,637 
43,427 21.256 8,901 TaAo7 5,473 44,863 49,103 
39,420 13,575 9,762 9,675 6,408 42,531 38,534 
) ee es wuxicipwancwee tan’ 9,321 3,944 2,213 1,705 1,459 7,140 6,369 
ha sO REESE St 0 oh 4,834 2,345 1,079 797 613 3,625 3,296 
NN Ls em chntcuhs edabners 4,487 1,599 1,134 908 846 3,515 3,073 
SA 5,366 2,516 1,223 905 722 4,929 3,993 
I a cc kampnennedeanwens 2,882 1,545 651 363 323 2,512 1,924 
Ee  ccsunvnvavacasarees 2,484 971 572 542 399 2,408 2,069 
a vs esos 10,965 4,948 2,776 2,085 1,156 9,793 8,134 
ni scgciaas 5,805 3,136 1,203 884 582 4,930 4,293 
ee 5,160 1,812 1,573 1,201 574 4,863 3,841 
MSU RIRTBIA oo cssctsessesoesnsccaiass- 35,352 17,912 8,443 5,353 3,644 30,212 32,080 
oa 5 oe 21.752 12,482 4,808 2,717 1,745 17,401 20,751 
> ee 13,600 5,430 3,635 2,636 1,899 12,811 11,329 


The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
OTE: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F — Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 
a 
Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 
DOGARAY CAT ie otees fei eats cord desbsnce 135.4 132.4 138.4. 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
DOG dee GCAL ie sie hohe. ciiveesasees 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 L75e5 154.3 12233 
OGG CAT re eects ci vow sercesaice 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 12750 
DOGG ey CAG ay aie erc cs tecccesecctce secs 149.0 146.4 151.0 132:3 eG py 190.2 166.8 128.3 
L9G SV CAE ooo honcrs saceesnscssesesssensosei 155.2 P5103 158.0 136.3 161.3 197.9 175.0 140.1 
T9G7—November. ci.5:......c0c2000n-0 151.0 148.0 153.4 134.5 157.9 193.8 170.5 128.7 
| Dis esjanl oye wee oeoy eae 151.8 148.6 153.8 134.7 159.6 193.8 169.7 133.0 
1968—February................0....:cccece0 152.7 149.8 155.4 134.0 159.2 194.3 171.8 136.4 
DVEAR GI Serchlit cece es fests vesscete je ys 148.7 156.0 135.6 160.3 - 194.3 17235 138.4 
Je 6) wl 58: capone oa ane 154.1 149.8 156.6 136.3 160.8 197.0 Li2e 140.9 © 
INLAY Bets aac teeiee tsb otek 154.2 148.9 157.1 135.8 161.0 197.8 174.2 141.1 
UG ere ee ee Noes 154.7 149.4 157.6 136.4 161.8 197.9 174.2 141.1 
JULY rere erect secede! 155.6 151.9 158.3 136.1 161.9 198.8 174.8 141.1 
VAYOUS ES eee hc ey eoes cs 156.0 153.6 158.4 135-1 161.8 199.1 1752 141.1 
ret] 818 3} 10] 8.2) Cf aR aN 156.4 153.0 159.6 136.4 162.2 199.6 176.8 141.1 
OCOD ER rere ieee 156.8 152.4 160.3 138.1 161.6 200.3 177.4 141.1 
INOVEMDEL et)... tecccdetaes TS7.5 153.0 161.0 138.8 162.7 201.0 180.1 141.1 
December ene. 158.0 154.4 161.2 138.8 162.7 201.0 180.1 141.1 


Norte: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of December 1968 


All Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
Dec. Noy. Dec. Trans- Personal tion and and 


1968 1968 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1949 = 100) 
Stohr e NAGS vere eee nS ay Pane 137.4. 136.8. 4.1311 “131.1 . 127.5 136.6. -133.9 ~. 9196.5 aes 
TInlicax ee tS eRe Ay eh sere Nh Nolin ct ae 148.9 148.3 1434 1471 145.4 147.7 147.1 207.0 1988 139.9% 
SRIntRIGhN me eee me i eee ua 151.6 151.3 1466 150.1 1438 1485 1629 2226 13920) —1jomee 
(5, FSET Wen ke ah ele AE ela 155.1 154.4 1501 160.1 1494 129.5 187.4 2003 185.5, 140mm 
YEN Teo, a Se eA ES 156.5 . 1562 150.1 1548 151.9 144.7 1780 211.9 . 4765 ioe 
Teronroeey ee 2 no MN Ta ae 159.4 158.4 153.3 152.1 161.9 1469 160.8 196.2 221.8 149.1 
AVENE GRIM ose Ne oe hr ae 153.4 - 153.0: 147.7 152.3 14210 .152.3 154.1 230.7 eee eee 
Sastctsen-Ropina 1. te ee ae ee Ua 147.6 147.1 142.4 150.1 140.0° 151.7 1489 177.4 177.8 140m 
Edmenton-Calearyace so PNG SE 148.6 148.5 143.1 145.4° 143.0 150: 152.1 ~ 21140 sete 
Manet: tae. eee Ol Ewen lk ha 151.2 150.6, 9146.7 149.8 - 151.4 141.9 159.0: ©1682 Seg Ome 
| 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 


Norte: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as betwee 
cities. 
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G — Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or 
mpiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union 
epartment of Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stop- 
anpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigra- pages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a 
E The first three tables in this section cover strikes and result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


ckouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of 


) 


a: G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1963-68 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 


Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
| Beginning 
During Per cent of 
Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 

963 I ents SiMe Ea 318 339 83,428 917,410 0.07 
bse I aie ot ee 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 

NR i Pirie oes ee Aen cst Aen vinnie 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
8 ees iced actaunsanieesc cai ashe sbdsnnesvr. 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
sn AE SRNR RES ea 498 522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
| 
H 
Toast da alas hersevsidibnessensees 18 70 19,148 251,460 0.18 
BE December........sssseseeccvseesssssccnceessee chi, MMR ene 11 55 9,436 151,230 0.13 
! : 
NS Tt cea, a A Ritch llc 24 56 19,758 207,390 0.16 
. OBES 20 URI Ona 0s eo 42 16 49,069 590,840 0.46 
| LOE et ee ee Tiesa = (8 SEDER Ne ae erie 37 83 41,296 682,180 0.53 
a 42 86 41,751 324,790 0,25 
| Py a Oe eee 64 116 30,993 410,710 0.30 
SD us aus 0 So Re a 75 152 46,215 544,310 0.42 
aati ET SS Ss cc 36 137 62,069 867,810 0.59 
| OTL Ce i SAC SRR ac aeeae Penereiee 57 146 59,956 635,340 0.43 
ei icine inserter etiesecs 42 124 30,065 346,140 0.27 
| ote Bot ae Te 26 91 20,047 313,990 0.22 
a AEE ete one eeee 2c ee 19 70 14,563 221,540 0.16 
Rmarrinieron et tate i oh ec ., 17 58 13,196 104,980 0.08 


LE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, December 1968 by } TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, December 1968 by 
Industry (Preliminary) Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 


LT 


Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
LE GSS A Re ed Ue fae ee 1 75 1,130 Newlin Gland. coos eth aeterscvun ees — — — 
Prince Edward Island......................5 — — —_ 
ae Mame ES wor 2 sa Bye OR A EE A OU a 812 2,930 
eee aaa aaeeaaiag i band naan Blivr. Pr ret Wl Kise essss ,snvecteaiesneo 2 157 1,390 
IT nnesnnnnnssscrrsenneceeenesontsnnes 7 1,470 10,380 Clie hd eee eo 12 3,242 42,140 
portation and utilities.............. 3 799 6,850 pg OE tei Oe 28 ~—s- 7,663 53,580 
EN a2 Sor snckichs eatiandivabishetslias 8 570 5,780 Whar ite 00 og Seecsecs ots toesconteeen — — — 
ce — eas —_ Banker tee WOR)... sicsusinaiepsssvesscienvatesiovaens 1 248 500 
— eC MOTE. 0 Se5 4 154 2,030 
re en a eaarncnicaa ae a ad British Columbia........cccccssssssssssssssesssesees 8 920 2,410 
ic administration... 7 696 3,100 Kederal 2 dni cagcteeadeseieen — — — 
WALL. INDUSTRIBS..................-.......- 58 13,196 104,980 ALL JURISDICTIONG........00:0--00+000 58 13,196 104,980 


I OO 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers December 1968 (Preliminary) 


Loc. 403 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers —————————— Termination = 
Location Union Involved December Accumulated Date Result 
MINES 
Metal 
Mattagami Lake Mines, Steelworkers 325 2,280 2,280 Dec. 4 Wages, fringe benefits—15 % wag 
Matagami, Que. Loc. 6131 Dec. 14 increase over a 2-yr. period, othe 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) improved benefits. | 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Essex Packers Ltd., Teamsters 116 2,090 2,090 Dec. 4 Wages— 
Windsor, Ont. Loc. 880 = 
(Ind.) 3 ee | 
Nova Scotia Co-operative Teamsters 100 200 200 Dec. 30 Wages, working conditions— 
Abattoir Ltd., Loc. 927 an ) 
Halifax, N.S. (Ind.) | 
Rubber ; 
Mansfield Denman General, Rubber Workers 330 6,600 22,770 Sept. 23 Wages— | 
Barrie, Ont. Loc. 536 —_ | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) ) 
Chicago Rawhide, Auto Workers 129 2,580 4,520 Nov. 9 Wages, hours— | 
Brantford, Ontario. Loc. 397 — | 
(CLC) | 
Textiles | 
Allen Industries Canada Auto Workers 320 2,560 2,560 Dec. 10 Wages—12°% wage increase | 
| ke be Locr525 DWecw25 troactive to Oct. 22, 1968, 6% » 
Hamilton, Ont. (CLC) 1969, 6% in 1970, other improve 
benefits. | 
Montrose Worsted Mills Textile 390 1,170 1,170 Dec. 13 Alleged grievances with spinnit 
Inc., Federation Dec. 18 foreman—Return of workers. 
Granby, Que. (CNTU) : 
Wood | 
MacMillan Bloedel Ltd. Woodworkers 100 a 100 Nov. 29 Lay-off of twelve workers— | 
Somass Sawmill Division, Loc. 1-85 Dec. 2 Return of workers. 
Port Alberni, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crestbrook Forest Woodworkers 105 1,050 1,050 Dec. 17 Wages, fringe benefits, holidays 
Industries Limited, Loc. 1-206 — | 
Fort MacLeod, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
Weldwood of Canada Woodworkers 400 400 400 Dec 20 Protesting dismissal of one work 
Flavelle Cedar Division, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Dec. 23 —Return of workers on instructit 
Port Moody, B.C. of union. 
Paper | 
Domtar Pulp & Kraft Pulp and Paper 1,246 24,920 143,290 July 18 Wages— 
Paper Ltd., Workers’ = 
Windsor and East Angus, Federation (CNTU) | 
Que. 
Prince Albert Pulp Co., Pulp and Paper 248 500 500 Dec. 4 Jurisdictional dispute between 
Prince Albert, Sask. Mill Workers Dec. 6 unions—Return of workers per, 


ing negotiations. 
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fABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers December 1968 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
cass Workers ———————————__ Termination — 
Location Union Involved December Accumulated Date Result 
-rimary Metals 
General Smelting Co. of Steelworkers 100 500 6,500 Sept. 6 Wages—25¢ an hr. increase im- 
Canada. Loc. 6979 Dec. 8 mediately, 10¢ after 10 mos., 12¢ 
Burlington, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) after 20 mos.; shift and Sunday 
premiums increased, 3 weeks vaca- 
tions after 8 years, improved 
sickness benefits. 
Vachinery 
International Harvester, Steelworkers 341 — 16,710 Sept. 20 Wages, job evaluation—Wage in- 
Hamilton, Ont. Loc. 311 Dec. 2 crease, other improved benefits. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transport Equipment 
Dominion Forge Co., Auto Workers 668 1,340 51,450 Aug. 15 Wages, working conditions, fringe 
Windsor, Ont. Loc. 195 Dec. 4 benefits—Starting rate raised to 
(CLC) $2.75 an hr. plus 45¢ an hr. spread 
over 2 years for unskilled, $3.54 
an hr. plus 45¢ an hr. spread over 
2 years for skilled; other improved 
benefits. 
Canadian Motor Lamp Co. Auto Workers 209 2,090 3,140 Nov. 25 Wages, overtime—Wage increase, 
Ltd., Loc. 1297 Dec. 16 other improved benefits. 
Parry Sound, Ont. (CLC) 
Ford of Canada, Auto Workers 3,350 3,350 3,350 Dee. 2 Respecting picket line of Loc. 251, 
Oakville, Ont. Loc. 707 Dec. 3 U.A.W. on strike at plant supply- 
(CLC) ing components—Return of 
workers. 
Glendale Mobile Homes Machinists 213 2,560 2,560 Dec. 12 Wages— 
Ltd., Loc. 1703 — 
Strathroy, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Electrical Products 
Proctor-Silex Ltd., LUE. 103 2,060 11,950 July 17 Wages, hours— 
Picton, Ont. Loc. 585 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Robbins and Myers, Auto Workers 188 3,760 6,580 Nov. 11 Wages, hours— 
Brantford, Ont. Loc. 397 = 
(CLC) 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Canadian Ohio Brass, Chemical Workers 237 4,740 4,740 Nov. 29 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Niagara Falls, Ont. Loc. 345 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing : ' 
North American Plastics Auto Workers 295 5,900 46,130 May 17 Wages, union security, grievance 
Ltd., Loc. 251 es procedure— 


Wallaceburg, Ont. (CLO) 


I I 


CONSTRUCTION 
Several plumbing Plumbers 200 4,400 24,000 July 15 Wages, other benefits— 
contractors, Loc. 508 = 
Various locations (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Northwestern, Ontario. 
OS 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers December 1968 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers —————-———— Termination — 
Location Union Involved December Accumulated Date Result 
Modern Paving, Building and 110 2,200 12,540 July hs Security of employment— 
St. Lambert de Lévis, Woodworkers’ — 
Qué. Federation (CNTU) 
Foundation Co. of Canada, Plumbers 395 790 790 Dec. ii Dismissal of one employee for! 
Waters Township, Ont. Loc. 800 Dec. 19 cause—Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lummus Co. (Canada) Ltd., Various unions 672 2,690 2,690 Dec. 19 Jurisdictional dispute between 
Point Tupper, N.S. Dec. 30 unions—Return of most workers, 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Chambly Transport Inc., Railway, 120 2,660 9,430 Sept. 13 Wages— 
Montreal and area, Que. Transport and —_ 
General Workers 
Locs. 511-513 
(CLC) 
Six Bus Companies, Public Service 918 4,110 23,350 Oct. 26 © Wages, hours—Wage increase, 
Various Locations, Employees’ Dece 12 other benefits. 
Quebec. Federation (CNTU) 
TRADE 
Chapples and Retail Clerks 117 590 5,470 Octe3 Wages, seniority, union security— 
Metropolitan Stores, Loc. 409 Dec. 9 5% + 3¢ per hr. across the board: 
Fort William and Port (AFL-CIO/CLC) immediately. 
Arthur, Ont. 
International Harvester Auto Workers 207 2,070 3,520 Nov. 21 Wages, other benefits—Wage in- 
Co. of Canada Ltd., various locals Dec. 16 creases from 64¢ to $1.14 an hr. 
Ottawa, Hamilton and (CLC) over a 2-yr. contract, other im- 
Burlington, Ont. proved benefits. 
International Harvester Auto Workers 100 1,000 1,600 Nov. 22 Wages, other benefits—Return of 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Loc. 698 Dec. 16 workers. | 
Montreal, Que. (CLC) 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration : 
City of Vernon, Public Employees 104 100 5,090 Sept. 24 Wages, working conditions—7 % 
Vernon, B.C. Loc. 626 Dec. 73 wage increase for 1968, 8% for 
(CLC) 1969; 40 hours work week for 
outside workers, 35 hours for 
inside workers. | 
City of Kelowna, Public Employees 155 310 4,500 Oct. 24 Wages—7¢ an hr. increase retro- 
Kelowna, B.C. Loc. 338 Dec. 4 active for 1968, 8¢ an hr. for 1969. 
(CLO) | 
City of Kamloops, Public Employees 186 190 4,290 Oct. 31 Delay in new contract negotiations 
Kamloops, B.C. Loc. 900 Dec. 3 —15¢ an hr. increase retroactiv 
(CLC) . to Nov. 4, 1967, 20¢ an hr. se 


Jan. 1, 1969. 
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Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1968. | 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run. 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (Englist) 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latesi| 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations wit 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 75 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/ 1968, 


) 


| 
Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1967. 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-767. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockout: 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts show strikes an¢ 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 


| 


involved, duration, etc. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/ 1967. | 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1967. An annual report published it 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paperback volume. Contains the results oj 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries 
including logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade anc 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry: 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First-year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paperback volume, $10.00; service withow 
indexed binder, $7.50; individual tables, 15 cents. Paperback volume, $3.00 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-549. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1967. (Bilingual). Price $2.00, Cat. No 
L2-15/1967. 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans des 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the laboul 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, Cat 
No. L31-967F. 


The Behaviour of Canadian Wages and Salaries in the Postwar Period. 1967. 
A graphic presentation. Price $1.50, Cat. No. L41-567. 


Technological changes in the railway industry: Employment effects and adjustment 
process: CPR Angus Workshops, Montreal. 1967. Second in a series of three reports 
on technological change in the railway industry in Canada and the ways in which 
workers have adapted to change. Price $2.50, Cat. No. L41-667. 


Payment Systems and their Development in the Railway Running Trades. 1968. 
By Maxwell Flood. Price $1.25, Cat. No. L41-768. 
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Reshaping the Port of Montrea 


The Manchester Challenge, the first of three ships that will provide containers below deck, each container holding 20 tons of cargo. 
a weekly container service across the Atlantic. The ship holds 452 


Photo courtesy Furness Withy & Co Lt 


The Port of Montreal has no more of a monopoly than any other, says 
Laurent A. Picard, Commissioner of the federal Inquiry Commission on the 
St. Lawrence Ports. The Port competes with the other ports along the St 
Lawrence, in the Great Lakes and, to a lesser extent, with the American ant 
Canadian ports on the Atlantic seaboard. Because the Port of Montreal mus 
compete with certain American ports, any weakening of its competitive po 
sition may spell a decreased activity of Canadian ports to the advantage o 
American ports. “This obviously constitutes a national problem.” 
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Bar Port of Montreal, more so than 
he other St. Lawrence River ports, has 
een hit hard by a number of industrial 
elations disputes in recent years as the 
vaterfront workers look with apprehen- 
ion to future developments at the Port. 
“he big strike of 4,250 longshoremen, 
nembers of the International Longshore- 
nen’s Association, at the ports of Mont- 
eal, Trois Riviéres and Quebec for five 
yveeks in the spring of 1966 against the 
shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
yaralyzed the movement of ocean-going 
essels in the three ports. The strike began 
Wegedly over the parking of longshore- 
nen’s cars. The terms of settlement, 
1owever, dealt principally with methods of 
ncreasing productivity in return for wage 
ncreases (L. G. 1966, p. 497). 

Mediator Judge René Lippé, in his 
eport on the settlement of the strike, 


ecommended that an industrial inquiry 


‘ommission be set up by the Minister of 
Labour to investigate methods affecting 
productivity and job security, including 
he size of work gangs, which had been a 
ontentious issue during the negotiations, 
and that these matters should be subjects 
for inclusion in forthcoming contracts. 
The report of the Inquiry Commission on 
the St. Lawrence Ports (L. G., Jan. 1968, 
». 2), headed by Dr. L. A. Picard, was 
made binding by the provisions of the St. 
Lawrence Ports Working Conditions Act, 
1966. The report was not initially accepted 
by the union, and its appeal to the Quebec 
Court of Queen’s Bench over the decision 
of the Superior Court to dismiss the 
union’s petition to discontinue the Picard 
Commission failed (L.G., Aug. 1968, 
p. 484). 

A second commission to inquire into 
“certain causes of labour unrest existing 
at the ports of Montreal, Trois Rivieres 
and Quebec,”’ conducted by Mr. Justice 
Arthur I. Smith of the Quebec Superior 
Court, was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in February 1968. The report has 
not yet been completed. A committee, 
chaired by Maxwell Cohen, Q.C., ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Manpower 
and Immigration, looked into the un- 
loading of grain at the Port of Montreal 
by employees of the National Harbours 
Board, and considered problems related 
to job security and the size of work gangs 
arising from technological change. 

The main issues and problems facing 
the Port concern the deployment of men, 
the size of work gangs, job security, 
safety and improved working conditions. 
The Port is under considerable pressure 
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to reduce the size of work gangs because 
of the increasing use of more sophisticated 
automated devices for loading and un- 
loading. The experiences of other North 
American ports — and indeed the world 
over — indicate that changes in these and 
other conditions in the Port of Montreal 
are forthcoming within the next 10 years. 


A tentative forecast for the 
Port of Montreal may be 
based on the experience of 
the West Coast. 


The problems connected with the 
introduction of new methods and re- 
duction of work gangs were examined by 
the Industrial Relations Centre of McGill 
University in December 1968. At a one- 
day seminar, labour, management and 
government representatives discussed 
“The Montreal Harbour — Ten Years 
Hence.” The collective bargaining nego- 
tiations then under way between the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and the ILA put a damper on the free 
flow of discussions. But in spite of the 
hesitancy to bring ideas into the open, 
several speakers, under the chairmanship 
of Associate Chief Judge Alan B. Gold, 
of the Quebec Provincial Court, dis- 
cussed the major problems to be faced 
and the ways in which they were being 
met at other major ports. 

The main paper presented at the seminar 
was written by Paul T. Hartman, Asso- 
ciate Professor of the Department of 
Economics and Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of Illinois. 
Technical change will remake the struc- 
ture of the industry, he predicted. ‘“The 
economies of containerization push the 
firms toward close ties with, if not 
complete integration of ships, waterfront 
facilities, trucking lines and even rail 
lines.’ Montreal harbour cannot escape 
the impact of technological change on 
methods of handling cargo, although 
Prof. Hartman suggested that it would be 
one of the important ports on the Atlantic 
coast to make a successful adaptation to 
the changes. The threat facing all the 
Atlantic ports, he warned, stems from the 
possibility of just one port relaxing its 
conventional break-bulk or multiple- 
handling methods. “‘It is true that if any 
port in the North Atlantic range will 
handle containers without stripping and 
reloading, then the principal effect of 


local resistance in the other ports would 
be to divert a large part of the general 
cargo trade to the permissive port.”’ 

The Pacific ports, manned by members 
of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, in 1960 began 
adjusting their labour agreements to 
allow for more mechanization and 
modernization, and also for the handling 
of containerized cargoes. This develop- 
ment could provide a tentative forecast 
of the coming situation in Montreal 
harbour. 

Prof. Hartman examined the changes 
in work methods at the Pacific coast ports 
and the size of the gangs used in loading 
and unloading since 1960, at which time 
the modernization and mechanization 
agreement eliminated or drastically modi- 
fied the rigid handling rules, whereby 
gangs of 12 men were used to do the work 
of three. Productivity has gone up every 
year since the changes were made. By 
1964, productivity was 30 per cent above 
the 1960 level; by 1965, it was 40 per 
cent higher; and 1967 estimates indicate 
a possible increase of 60 per cent. Al- 
though wages and other payroll costs are 
sharply higher than in 1960, labour costs 
a ton have not increased at all during this 
period. Improvements in cargo handling 
have been so great that general cargo 
freight rates have declined on the average 
by 10 to 20 per cent since 1960, compared 
with a 10- to 20-per-cent rise elsewhere. 

If the volume of trade remains constant, 
the size of the workforce, or average 
hours worked, will shrink. To prepare for 
this event, the union and employers on 
the Pacific Coast closed the registration 
lists and allowed workforce attrition to 
reduce the employment lists. In addition, 
employers encouraged early retirement 
by providing bonuses of almost $8,000 
payable in a lump sum or monthly over 
a three-year period. By mid-1966, the 
amount of the retiring bonus was in- 
creased to $13,000, payable in a lump sum 
or over 4 or 5 years. Retirements and 
deaths had removed nearly 3,500 long- 
shoremen and clerks — almost one 
quarter of the 1960 workforce — from the 
registration lists. The effects of attrition 
start slowly at first, then build up rapidly 
as time passes. Fortunately, the produc- 
tivity effects of technical and rules changes 
behave the same way. The growth of trade 
and rapid attrition of the work force led 
to early and recurring labour shortages in 
the Pacific ports. The wage guarantee 
fund established to deal with the un- 
employment feared by the parties was 
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Containers are moved from dockside to a CN flatcar for shipment 
by land. The overhead lift truck moves and stacks containers not 
fitted with fork lift pockets. 


never used, and was dropped from the 
1966 contract. 

Additional problems arising from tech- 
nological change deal with jurisdiction 
training and steady employment of men 
by a single company. Union and manage- 
ment on the Pacific coast have agreed that 
the union does retain jurisdiction over 
loading and unloading containers when 
it is done at a waterfront terminal. What 
is not agreed on as yet is whether or not 
the workers must be longshoremen, and 
whether or not they must be steady men 
employed by one given employer. In 
practice, the men are becoming permanent 
employees of one given employer, al- 
though the union has not yet formally 
conceded its contractual rights to assign 
these men to jobs through the dispatch 
hall. Shape-up or hiring hall, manning 
and work rules — all could become 
meaningless, Prof. Hartman predicted. 
Grievance procedures’ and arbitration 
have replaced the older, rigid rules as 
devices to resolve conflicts over reason- 
able effort or workloads, safety and 
similar issues. He pointed out that griev- 
ance and arbitration rates on the Pacific 
Coast have increased five-fold and more 
over the pre-1960 rates. 

Prof. Hartman continued: ‘‘In Pacific 
ports, the elimination of multiple handling 
began to show results quickly; but several 
years were needed before shippers fully 
adjusted by shifting to prepalletized and 
other unitized loads. The elimination of 
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redundant manning on bulk and special 
operations was not fully implemented 
until five years later. Containerization 
similarly is following a growth curve of 
relatively slow increase at first, then rising 
more rapidly. Container tonnage on the 
Pacific Coast grew slowly from 290,000 
tons in 1960 to 400,000 tons in 1962. It 
increased to over one million tons in 1964 
and 1965 as the Alaska and Hawaii trades 
neared full containerization and the inter- 
coastal trade was added. Continued 
growth in domestic trade, and the addition 
of containerized military routes to the 
Far East, pushed the total over two 
million tons by 1967. Further growth and 
extension of container service to Japan 
will very likely more than double the 
Pacific Coast containerized tonnage by 
1969 or 1970. 

‘““Some firms, and even more likely, the 
union locals may not like the prospects 
before them. The old and familiar ways 
of working and doing business are com- 
fortable. More serious, many firms with 
relatively new fleets, or operating along 
low-density, far-flung trade routes, or 
without access to capital, and of course, 
stevedoring contractors, have a stake in 
the present technology and methods. 
Many waterfront union members and 
their leaders prefer the current methods 
because their jobs or their prestige are 
involved. The possibility must be con- 
sidered that these firms or unions, or 
both together, may stop technical change. 


On this issue, the union is more important 
than the reluctant firms. If the union 
concedes, then the firms must go along, or) 
exist only in specialized trades or routes, 
if they survive at all.” 

Perhaps the ILWU could have resisted: 
technical change on the Pacific waterfront, 
but indications show that this would 
probably have failed, Prof. -Hartman 
suggested. ‘“‘Multiple handling had been’ 
relaxed sufficiently, in San Francisco, for 
example, to permit unitized loads to be 
handled with only “skimming” — re- 
moving enough pieces to bring the load 
within the contractual sling load limits, 
rather than complete rebuilding. Small 
containers were permitted to cross the 
docks without stripping and reloading in 
San Francisco and Seattle.” 


“Where wage rates are very 
high, the mechanized opera- 
tion is still less costly even 
when flagrantly overmanned 
than the piece - by - piece 
methods.” | 


Turning to the Atlantic coast prospects, 
Prof. Hartman suggested that the ILA, 
which mans all of the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast ports, could try to hold firm on the 
rules for double-handling of goods on 
containerized cargoes. He saw the recent 
negotiations between the ILA and the 
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New York Shipping Association as evi- 
jence of their intent to do this. ““What- 
ver the intent,’ be continued, “the 
yentual outcome most likely will be that 
-ontainers will be accepted without double 
yandling. There are now a_ sufficient 
1umber of large firms so committed to 
-ontainers that they are unlikely to yield 
sily. Once permitted on the docks, 
Mitsincrs will prevail despite manning 
equirements. A container ship is able to 
ad or discharge its 7,000 to 12,000 tons 
n one tenth or even smaller fractions of 
he time required by break-bulk methods, 
o matter how many redundant men may 
standing around. Where wage rates are 
ery high, the mechanized operation is 
till less costly even when flagrantly over- 
anned than the piece-by-piece methods.” 


In the discussion period following the 
resentation of Prof. Hartman’s paper, 
on. Bryce Mackasey, federal Minister 
f Labour, emphasized the need of a more 
mplete research staff to assist in the 
ork of federal conciliation services, and 
he inclusion on staff of management and 
nciliation experts whom both labour 
nd management can trust. The main 
problem facing the port, said Mr. 
Mackasey, is that, if foreign shipowners 
can’t get lower handling rates in Canada, 
they won’t be persuaded to come here, 
and in order to maintain the flow of 
business through the Montreal port, 
Bbour and management must learn to 
play or hang together. The future of the 
Port of Montreal depends, therefore, 
upon the number of contracts to handle 
cargoes through the port, and this will 
require fair play and understanding be- 
tween the work force and management if 
the volume of business is to be maintained, 
he said. 


Many of the delegates to the McGill 
seminar were concerned about the possi- 
bility that foreign shipping companies 
would be unwilling to take the risk of 
accepting contracts to load and unload 
at the Port of Montreal if there were the 
threat of a major peak-season work 
stoppage that could tie up their cargoes. 


Taking up the argument in the ensuing 
panel discussion, Alec G. Pathy, Federal 
Commerce and Navigation Company, 
who represented management’s view- 
point, warned that in spite of optimism 
about the future of Montreal harbour, 
business is by-passing the city because of 
the rising costs and is moving to other 
ports. Managements are unable to speak 
with one voice, and there is no single 
policy to effectively administer the collec- 
tive agreement. A board of directors for a 
Maritime Employers’ Association com- 
prising the stevedoring companies and 
the Shipping Federation has been set up. 
“The establishment of an employers’ 
association,” Mr. Pathy said, ‘‘will not, in 
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itself, solve all the problems on the water- 
front, but it will be the medium through 
which management will be able to talk 
effectively with labour.’’ Mr. Pathy called 
for better communication between labour 
and management; in spite of certain 
natural conflicts of interest, the common 
interests must be brought out through 
collective bargaining to find a solution — 
which would be better than third-party 
intervention on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Direct negotiations, he said, are 
better handled through the representa- 
tives themselves, rather than through 
lawyers who are not involved as bargain- 
ers. And once agreement is reached, the 
parties must stick to it. 

Speaking for the union point of view, 
Philip Cutler, Q.C., observed that, in his 
opinion, as long as longshoremen and 
others employed at the waterfront remain 
in a position of casual labour, profound 
conflicts could not be resolved. “‘So long 
as longshoremen equate increased pro- 
ductivity with decreased job opportunity, 
there can be no real improvement in 
industrial relations on the waterfront.” 
To overcome this problem, Mr. Cutler 
called for long-range planning and an 
immediate cushion to lessen the effect of 
reduced job opportunity in the short run. 

“For too long’, he said, ‘“‘waterfront 
problems have remained unsolved because 
in part, keeping longshore work on the 
basis of casual labour was regarded as a 
sacred cow. Shipping enterprise interests, 
government authorities and even union 
leaders assumed that the need for a 
predetermined shipping cost to the shipper 
ruled out guaranteed employment on the 
waterfront.” 

The inconsistency about pre-determined 
shipping cost is that included in it are 
provisions to cover such unpredictable 
events as fog, water level, fire hazard, and 
collision at sea — but no provision about 
a guaranteed salary for shore gangs. 
“Yet longshore work remained on a 
casual basis with a stubbornness that 
gives great significance to the break- 
through brought about by the Picard 
Report.” 

Hon. J. W. Pickersgill, President of the 
Canadian Transport Commission, told 
delegates that, with the advent of con- 
tainerization, “shipping companies may 
decide it will be more profitable to turn 
their ships around at Montreal or other 
Eastern ports — as Canadian Pacific has 
announced it intends to do at Quebec — 
rather than risk delays and reduce speeds 
in the Seaway.” Mr. Pickersgill predicted 
that, in the future, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
would not become obsolete, but that 
ships would be carrying more bulk com- 
modities than general cargo. 

But the speaker cautioned against over- 
development of container facilities. To 
make a container system pay, there must 


be heavy utilization. For example, he ex- 
plained that only nine container berths are 
needed in Britain if they are fully utilized. 
“Our slower development of container 
facilities in Canada may, therefore, prove 
to be a blessing in disguise in helping us 
to avoid wasteful development, in too 
many ports, of a capacity that might be 
under-employed,”’ Mr. Pickersgill said. 

Canada, he noted, enjoys a geographical 
advantage in attracting container traffic 
destined for Asia. ‘‘The share of this 
traffic that comes to Canada will depend 
largely on our initiative and our effi- 
ciency — in other words, on our economic 
competitiveness.” 


Containerization is revolu- 
tionizing shipping through- 
out the world. Is Canada 
ready for it? Can J/abour 
accept it? 


It’s only a rectangular box, but it’s 
causing labour unrest, rivalry between 
nations and fights between cities. Workers 
are afraid that, because of the box, they'll 
lose their jobs. Canada wants to become 
a land bridge to the far east, while the 
U.S. is building facilities that would cut 
Canada out of the market. Saint John, 
N.B., lost out to Halifax over a container 
port, and Halifax will fight with Montreal 
and Quebec City to get the bulk of 
container cargo coming into eastern 
Canada. 

In the long run, shipping may cost less 
if docking facilities are built and satis- 
factory agreements between dockworkers 
and shipping companies can be reached. 
The Maritime Transport Committee of 
the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development has estimated 
in its 1964 annual report that, “in many 
cases, about 50 per cent of a ship’s 
operating costs are incurred in port . 
it cannot be too often stressed that, un- 
less port improvements go hand in hand 
with technical improvements in ships, the 
cost of sea transport cannot materially 
fall — and indeed may rise in some 
trades.” 

Essentially, the box, the container, is a 
demountable truck trailer that can be 
moved by sea, rail, highway and air ina 
single voyage. It’s usually built of ply- 
wood, or aluminum lined with fiberglass 
or polyurethane, and waterproofed. The 
box is usually eight feet wide and eight 
feet high. It can be 10, 20, 30 or 40 feet 
long, depending on its contents. 

Because the box is of a standard size 
and shape, a ship’s cargo space can be 
filled, cargo secured and unloaded rapidly, 
thus saving turnaround expenses. And 
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since trains and trucks already have 
facilities for moving a big box faster than 
a lot of small boxes, the advantages 
extend to land transportation. Another 
advantage is that, in theory, there should 
be less damage in transit and less pilferage 
during loading and unloading, thereby 
reducing insurance costs. 

But the most important factor is the 
saving in operation. A ship built for 
containerization can be loaded or un- 
loaded with one third the longshoremen 
needed for a regular ship. If port facilities 
are fully integrated into the system, a 
20-ton container can be transferred be- 
tween the dock and the ship’s hold every 
314 minutes. But if port facilities are not 
satisfactory, time savings are lost, the 
risk of handling increases, and costs for 
the shipper go up. 

The shipper must also integrate his 
packaging and shipping system into the 
whole setup. If his packages leave 
empty spaces in the standard-size con- 
tainer, his costs go up and the threat of 
damage increases. The container also 
confuses the issue of responsibility for 
damage. 

Another problem in containerization 
that relates especially to Canada is the 
type of trade. Most of the commodities 
that Canada sells to Europe are in bulk. 
At the end of their trip, the container 


Yesterday: 16 men and 10 days... 
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cannot be thrown away — it has to be 
returned or made available to another 
user. There is work being done now on 
building a collapsible box that could 
solve this problem. Bulk cargoes can be 
put in containers but it involves more 
handling and more expense. To get the 
full benefit of the system, Canadian 
shippers and carriers will have to find 
ways of making full use of the containers. 

Costs are another factor — just getting 
ready to handle the container. Special 
container ships with interior cells into 


which containers are locked can cost 


almost twice as much as a regular cargo 
ship. Each berth space for a container 
ship can cost about $5 million. But port 
managers are hurrying to convert their 
facilities to attract container vessels. The 
revolution in shipping may have such 
far-reaching effects that the Panama and 
Suez canals may eventually be useless. 
This will come about partly by using 
North America as a land bridge. Ships 
from Japan would deliver containers to a 
west coast port, they’d be loaded onto 
railroad flatcars and then reloaded onto 
ships on the east coast for the voyage to 
Europe. This is already being done on a 
small scale, and the time saving over the 
all-sea route is from 10 to 16 days. 

But here’s the biggest problem — 
labour. Containerization will probably 
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They are afraid that their jobs will b 


cut down on the work force needed at th 
docks if it is to be a profitable ventur 
The International Longshoremen’s Assc 
ciation estimates that with containeriz¢ 
tion, the work force in the Port of Ne 
York will be reduced to 12,000 men fror 
the present 21,000. The work force in Nev 
York has already dropped by 4,000 sinc 
the last contract was signed. 

Dockworkers don’t see the big box as | 
good revolution, to some it is a “coffin.) 


eliminated. The seriousness of the pro 
blem is shown by the recent ILA strike ij 
the United States. Employers have offere) 
the most liberal wages in the history oj 
the industry, but the deadlock went oj 
for weeks. 

The unions have tried to soften thi 
impact of containerization on worker! 
with demands for stuffing and stripping 
containers on the docks as well as de} 
mands for annual pay guarantees tha) 
would be similar in all ports. One tenta} 
tive agreement with the ILA woul¢ 
guarantee dock workers 2,080 hours work 
in the Port of New York, an increas¢ 
from the present 1,600-hour guarantee. 

If this agreement were ratified, the unior 
would have the right to have its mer 
unload and reload containers brought tc 
ships in the New York port area, exe 
for containers brought within a 50-mile 


CNR photo 


Today: push buttons and two days. 
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Containers unloaded in Toronto await transfer to trucks 


adius of the port and belonging to New 
York Shipping Association members. 

Canada saw how the new system work- 
>d in November when the first container 
sort facilities were unveiled in Montreal. 
[he terminal is operated by Furness 
Withy & Co. Ltd. The Manchester 
Challenge was unloaded by about 10 men 
who pushed buttons, talked on walkie- 
alkies and drove huge spider-like vehicles. 
Bading and unloading of the ship is 
-arried out by an electric gantry crane that 
‘uns in on rails along the pier beside the 
hip. The crane is 140 feet tall and is 
uided by men on the deck using two-way 
adios. No manual contact with the 
ontainer is needed. 

The 452 containers in the ship can each 
old 20 tons of cargo, and the system 
equires only two days in port to load and 
nload, compared with 10 days from many 
ormal ships. Under an agreement with 
NR, the containers were then transferred 
o flat cars and about 200 were sent to 
oronto. CN was charging $75 per con- 
ainer for the trip to Toronto, but if the 
olume rises, costs can go down to $60 
er container. 

Will labour problems over the con- 
ainer spread to Canada ? Perhaps, unless 
solution is found elsewhere that could 
applied to Canada. Another possible 
roblem is the jurisdictional rights of 
nions. The container often can be 
sily picked up directly from dockside 
nd deposited on a flatcar or a truck 
trailer, thereby cutting out one full 
operation. In some cases, the problem 
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Toronto hopes to have a new $1-million facility for 
ready by this summer. 


has been resolved in favour of the steve- 
doring company. 

At the moment, Canada has only one 
fully integrated container system but there 
are plans for several others. In Vancouver, 
the National Harbours Board has ordered 
the installation of a crane for unloading 
container ships, but Seattle, just a few 
miles away, already has two such cranes 
and has attracted cargo that would other- 
wise have gone through Vancouver. But 
the eventual development of the Roberts 
Bank port south of Vancouver will 
complement existing facilities. 

On the East Coast, a three-partner ship- 
ping consortium has chosen Halifax for 
its terminal. Clark Traffic Service Ltd. of 
Montreal, and Bristol City Line of Bristol, 
England, and Compagnie Maritime Belges 
of Antwerp form the consortium. A 
freight-liner service will start the middle 
of this year, and it will be expanded with 
the introduction of the first of three con- 
tainer ships next year. In other develop- 
ments at the Port of Halifax, tenders are 
being called for the second phase of a 
$10-million container terminal, and the 
Nova Scotia Government is planning a 
Crown corporation to encourage the flow 
of traffic in containers through the port 
of Halifax. 

By this summer, Toronto hopes to have 
a freight terminal and backup dock area 
ready to handle containers. Toronto went 
ahead with its plans after European 
forwarders indicated a need for such a 
terminal and service. 

Canadian Pacific is spending about 


and trains. 
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containers 


$31 million to establish a complete con- 
tainer shipping service linking Quebec 
City, London and Rotterdam. CP is 
chartering two container ships and has 
three on order and will spend about $5 
million for rail container flatcars and for 
the installation of terminal handling 
equipment and trackage at Quebec City. 
Sabb Inc. of Quebec City began equipping 
two piers in the city’s port for container 
ships last year, and plans to spend more 
this year for a gantry crane, a truck- 
mounted crane, fork-lift trucks and other 
stevedoring equipment. 

The first step in developing the land 
bridge is complete with these projects. 
The rest could take several years, but 
both CN and CP have made agreements 
to haul container cargo into the rich 
Ontario and Midwest U.S. regions. 


The deadline for settlement 
of a collective agreement in 
the Montreal longshoring 
industry was reached /ast 
month. Stability in the Port's 
business depends upon the 
degree to which the two 
parties reach accord. 


The bargaining sessions for the 1969 
shipping season were conducted with the 
aid of a conciliation board under the chair- 
manship of Associate Chief Judge Alan 
B. Gold of the Quebec Provincial Court. 
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His mandate for the longshoring industry, 
which ended in March, was given a year 
ago (L.G., June 1968, p. 332) by the 
Minister of Labour at the request of the 
parties to render preliminary decisions 
that bind employers and the union con- 
cerning monetary and other issues, and the 
interpretation and application of the con- 
clusions of the Picard Report. Under this 
mandate, a wage increase of 9.3 per cent 
was awarded to the longshoremen during 
the 1968 season. 


Although no collective agreement was 
signed between the parties for the 1968 
season, certain terms of settlement were 
arrived at under Judge Gold. In addition, 
Judge Gold was charged to aid in reaching 
agreement for the 1969 season. The man- 
date was given following a breakdown of 
negotiations in January 1968 and the 
failure of the parties to reach agreement 
under a conciliation officer, C. E. Poirier 
of Montreal. The union negotiating 
position was based on contract demands 
for guaranteed income and pay under a 
security plan. During the past year, the 
workmen have been operating on a 
guaranteed workweek of 35 hours for 
which they get a basic wage rate if they 
work below this. To qualify for the pro- 
visions of the security plan, the workers 
must work a sufficient number of hours 
or accept at least 20 per cent of the work 
calls; those who do not are not qualified 
to continue for the following year. The 
ILA objective is to keep the port properly 
manned by ILA labour and to ensure 
that no changes should take place without 
looking after the interests of longshore- 
men. Efforts are made to rotate the men 
in order to share the work as far as 
possible. A central dispatching centre for 
longshoremen, which allocates work in 
compliance with the rotation scheme set 
out by the Picard Report, is run in 
Montreal by the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc. It allows those men not in- 
cluded in the basic gangs to present them- 
selves for assignment in order to qualify 
for their job security guarantee. The dis- 
patch centre was set up by an award of 
Judge Gold. The period over which the 
men must work to qualify for the job 
security plan is 37 weeks. The Montreal 
Shipping season runs from April 1 to 
December 21 in a typical year. 


Y 

The union is asking for a shift system, 
rather than the call system as presently 
used. The 96 official gangs operating in 
Montreal are allocated daily through the 
management-run dispatch centre upon 
requests sent in by the member steve- 
doring companies. Sixteen men who 
qualify for the guarantee are steadily 
assigned to a basic gang directed by a 
foreman, and extras are attached as 
required for handling certain commodi- 
ties. The extras are either bona fide men 
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who qualify for the guarantee or “‘sur la 
seine’? — workmen who don’t qualify for 
the guarantee because they didn’t work 
sufficient hours during the previous year. 
Scratch gangs, as sometimes used on the 
West Coast are not used in Montreal. 
Some 1,200 men qualify for 1969 for the 
guarantee at the Port of Montreal. Local 
375 of the ILA, in Montreal, has a total 
membership of 2,500 men. 


The Committee on Man- 
power Problems in the Un- 
loading of Grain Vessels in 
the Port of Montreal released 
in November its report on the 
adverse effects of techno- 
logical change on workers. 


A national policy to prevent technologi- 
cal change in industry from inflicting 
undue hardship on employees is now being 
developed, a government-appointed com- 
mittee observes. Guidelines of a general 
nature have begun to emerge from broad 
statements of government policy, as well 
as from formulas used in the settlement of 
disputes arising from the adverse effects of 
technological change upon workers. 

The Committee on Manpower problems 
in the Unloading of Grain Vessels in the 
Port of Montreal, headed by Maxwell 
Cohen, Q.C., has released its unanimous 
report on the results of a two-year study 
of the effects on manpower resulting from 
technological changes that the National 
Harbours Board implemented in the Port 
of Montreal for the unloading of grain 
vessels. The report was presented to the 
then Minister of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, Hon. Jean Marchand, on March 6, 
1968, but not released until November. 

The inquiry commission was set up on 
July 29, 1966 by the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration, then known as 
the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, as the result of a dispute arising 
between the National Syndicate of Mon- 
treal Harbour Employees, CNTU, and the 
National Harbours Board. The union on 
July 18 submitted a grievance protesting 
the reduction, owing to the use of new un- 
loading equipment, of crews unloading 
grain vessels, and the failure of the Board 
to carry out a union suggestion designed 
to permit employees affected by introduc- 
tion of the change to adapt to the improve- 
ments. The commission was directed to 
study the use of the new techniques and 
the causes that may directly or indirectly 
affect the workers of the grain elevators, 
and to establish what measures could be 
taken to minimize any inconveniences that 
might affect the labour force through im- 
plementation of the changes made by the 
National Harbours Board. 
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The committee hopes that the Cohen 
report will become the basis for develop. 
ment of methods that may anticipate 
future disputes between the parties in the 
matter of technological change. It “‘would' 
like to believe that the report will assist 
other industries facing similar problems,’’’ 


The Cohen report notes that it is) 
becoming national policy and practice to: 


e mitigate the effects of technological 
change on the employability, income and 
status of the work force; 


e provide facilities for training pro- 
grams, and to assist the worker financially 
while he is acquiring new skills; 


e prevent unemployment resulting from 
technological change, or provide allow- 
ances; and 


e undertake labour-management stud-. 
ies on the effects of such change, which 
require the creation by government of re-, 
search programs and facilities to aid the 
discussion. 


Unions and management should have 
equal opportunity in raising questions: 
concerning the consequences brought by | 
technological change, and equal rights in: 
solving them, the Cohen report concludes. ’ 
‘‘The combined effect of the developing: 
national policy as expressed by govern-' 
ment, and the cumulative experience with | 
inquiries and reports arising out of tech- 
nological change in recent years, now! 
make it unreasonable for changes that 
lead to an abrupt reduction of the work’ 
force to be treated as if these were a matter 
solely of managerial discretion with no 
employee rights.” 


The report charges that the federal 
Government has not announced in any 
policy statements that it is willing to as- 
sume the financial burden attendant upon 
the need to cushion the adverse effects of 
technological change. The committee sug- 
gests that the Government, through ap- 
propriate agreements, should share the 
costs borne by industry. 


More specifically, the report notes that 
‘“‘there is every reason to expect the Na- 
tional Harbours Board to make every ef- 
fort to retain in their employment all per- 
sons who can be given productive work 
to do, and to make some provision for 
employees whose income is being reduced 
in consequence of these changes, even 
though they are given other employment.” 
The committee concludes that an award 
should be made to the employees to com- 
pensate for the loss of seniority and pay 
resulting from the reduction of crews 
needed under the new grain unloading 
techniques. It points out that the em- 
ployees concerned should sign a waiver of 
their possible claims under the collective 
agreement. “This will produce an award 
that does justice to the parties’ interests 
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Task Force Report 


Industrial Relations 


And the Public Interest 


: 
| 
| 


Broad new powers and new discretions 
r the Canada Labour Relations Board 
ave been recommended by the Prime 
inister’s Task Force on Labour Rela- 
ons. The task force, headed by Dean 

D. Woods of McGill University, 
vould give the board, to be renamed 
he Canadian Industrial Relations Board, 
our basic areas of enforcement and 
dministration, in: 


| e determination and redetermination 
f bargaining units; 


e regulation of internal union affairs; 


/ 
| 
| 
_e unfair labour practices, including 
inlawful strikes and lockouts; and 


e picketing and boycotting. 


The task force report was released 
7 March 26, just as the Labour Ga- 
vette was going to press. One of the 
ighlights is a recommendation that 
embers of the board should represent 


anagement interests. The major argu- 
ent for a public member board is that 
t would be given quasi-judicial func- 
ions to administer rules designed to 
reate substantive rights and duties as 
ell as discretionary functions that 
hould not be carried by a tribunal “that 
y its structure has a leaning to com- 
romise.” In addition, an order of the 
oard would be enforceable as an order 
f a court. 


In areas of discretion, the board would 
urn to a panel of assessors drawn from 
he industrial relations field, represent- 
ng both sides, to give advice and 
pinions on such matters as certification 
enerally. 

A three-man commission independent 
f any government department should 
set up to determine special procedures 
or resolving industrial disputes in the 
ederal jurisdiction, “which, because of 
their record of industrial relations, are 
prone to disputes which are likely to 
jeopardize the public interest,” the task 
force says. The commission would have 
a second function, to handle actual dis- 
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he public interest rather than labour or | 


putes in any area under federal jurisdic- 
tion where the public interest is 
threatened. 

The task force recommends that the 
commission, to be called the Public 
Interest Disputes Commission, would 
have the power to prescribe a procedure 
for settlement, to last not more than 
three years in the first instance, if the 
parties fail to agree upon a procedure, 
or if the commission deems the agreed 
procedure inadequate. The task force 
rejects the use of such procedures as 
seizure, trusteeship, partial operation, 
statutory strike or compulsory arbitra- 
tion, except as a last resort where a 
protracted dispute becomes a_ political 
matter. The commission would be avail- 
able at the request of the Government 
to advise on the dangers to the public 
of a particular work stoppage where 
normal or special procedures break down 
or are exhausted without effecting a 
settlement. In any dispute, the task force 
says, the Government should also have 
power to request a report recommending 
a further ad hoc procedure for terminat- 
ing the dispute in the event of an actual 
work stoppage. 

The task force has serious doubts 
about the value of the general applica- 
tion of the Freedman formula (“The 
Freedman Report,” L.G. 1966, p. 4) to 
human adjustment to industrial con- 
version. “The arbitrator attempting to 
distinguish between minor and major 
[work] changes under the Freedman 
formula would be placed in a difficult 
position, since he would be attempting 
to dispense justice without standards to 
guide him. More serious, the uncer- 
tainties created for management would 
impose a barrier to efficient performance 
of their essential innovating role in the 
economic system.” The task force rec- 
ommends that employers should be 
obliged by law to give a minimum of six 
months notice to the federal Government 
and the unions concerned of techno- 
logical and related changes likely to 
lead to significant labour displacements. 
It recommends that “the negotiating 


parties have power by mutual agreement 
to opt out of the restraint on the strike 
and the lockout and the requirement to 
establish machinery for the settlement 
of disputes resulting from the permanent 
displacement of personnel occasioned 
by industrial conversion arising during 
the period when an agreement is in 
force.” 

The task force is concerned primarily 
with the public interest and the ways in 
which the “pathological side” of indus- 
trial conflicts can be contained in the 
interest of labour, management and the 
public. It endorses the “foundations and 
essence of the present Canadian indus- 
trial relations system and the role of 
collective bargaining and trade unionism 
within the system.” In order to strength- 
en the system, the task force proposes 
several changes in its structure to safe- 
guard union and management rights and 
responsibilities. It recommends, among 
other things, that: 


e compulsory irrevocable  checkoff 
of regular and reasonable union dues 
should be made available as a form of 
union security to a certified union as 
an “agency fee” for the _ collective 
negotiation of terms and conditions of 
employment for the workers involved; 


e where a hiring hall operates in an 
industry as the effective avenue to 
employment in that industry, it should 
be operated by the Canada Manpower 
Service with the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of the affected employers and union 
or unions through a joint labour-manage- 
ment advisory committee; and 


e a system of accreditation of 
employer association along the lines of 
existing union certification procedures 
should be made available on a trial 
basis in trucking, longshoring and other 
federal industries to establish an em- 
ployer alliance to offset the strength of 
a union or group of unions. 


The task force would rename the 
Department of Labour the Canada 
Department of Industrial Relations and 
recommends that the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
should be constantly reviewed and 
periodically revised to ensure that it 
effectively serves the interests of labour 
and management and the public at large. 
The task force stresses the need for 
greater public reliance on preventive 
mediation, continuous bargaining, ex- 
perimental clauses and other approaches 
designed to free relations between the 
parties. 

A summary of Canadian Industrial 
Relations, the Report of the Task Force 
on Labour Relations, will appear in the 
LaBouR GAZETTE next month. 
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Annual Brief 
To the Government 


Canadian 
Labour 
Congress 
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Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey confers with CLC President Donald MacDonald before thi 


presentation of the CLC annual brief to the Government. 


Photo by Murray Macbows 


CLC President Donald MacDonald presents the CLC’s brief to the Government. 
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| Ber CANADIAN Government has been 
accused by the Canadian Labour Congress 
of pursuing policies designed to moderate 
prices rather than pursuing policies de- 
jsigned to achieve and maintain full em- 
\ployment. In its annual brief to the 
iGovernment, presented February 17, the 
ICLC said that some of the Government’s 
‘\policies including the cancellation of the 
winter works program (L.G., Jan., p. 38) 
lcan only serve ‘‘to aggravate the present 
jsituation.”’ 

The CLC said that unemployment and 
jrising prices were two of the pressing 
jissues facing Canada but also asked for 
jaction on “‘the elimination of poverty, 
regional economic growth and the econo- 
mic development of Canada’s northland.”’ 
Regional development, the CLC con- 
‘itinued, calls for a complete re-examination 
of government spending priorities. This, 
the brief said, would include the revenue 
ide of the ledger, and ‘“‘we again remind 
ou of our support of the recommenda- 
‘tions made in the Carter report” (L.G. 
11967, p. 349). 

Comprehensive economic planning is 
needed, the CLC told the Government. 
“Only if such a commitment is made and 
subsequently put imaginatively into action 
will it be possible to develop our economic 
| |potential to the full, to avoid the waste of 
men and resources, and to ensure that all 
Canadians, as well as all regions of 
Canada, share fully in the nation’s future 
economic growth.”’ 

On the subject of housing, the CLC’s 
ibrief agreed with some recommendations 
of the Task Force on Housing and Urban 
‘Development, but said that others were 
jinappropriate in solving housing prob- 
llems. ‘‘For many years,”’ the brief said, 
“there will be a need for government- 
jowned and operated public housing, for 
government subsidies and financing on a 
far larger scale than ever before if we are 
to pass out of the crisis stage.” 

The CLC lauded the idea of a Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Affairs, but 
said that the freeing of the interest rate 
for insured loans under the NHA would 
‘be contrary to the warnings of the Eco- 
Inomic Council of Canada. The CLC 
welcomed an investigation into ‘‘allega- 
tions of price restraint and unfair labour 
practices by some building materials sup- 
ipliers and some building trade unions,” 


2 ° . . sé 
as long as the investigation covers ‘“‘land 
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speculators, developers, contractors and 
subcontractors.” 

The most objectionable recommenda- 
tion of the Task Force report, says the 
CLC, is that no new large public housing 
projects should be undertaken until the 
Government has finished a study into the 
economic, social and psychological issues 
of public housing. ‘““We have no disagree- 
ment with the research project, but we 
cannot allow the poor to stagnate in 
slums and hovels until other viable alter- 
natives can be discovered.”’ 


The CLC asked the Government to 
reassure the provinces “‘that medicare 
legislation is not only here to stay, but 
that it will be strengthened and expanded.” 
As for other social legislation, the CLC 
expressed concern over the insufficiency 
of the Canada Pension Plan, and the 
“inadequate” benefits of the Old Age 
Security Act. The Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, the brief said, needs a careful 
review as do family allowances. And the 
brief asked for a system of cash sickness 
benefits and maternity allowances. 


Any introduction or expansion of means 
tests was opposed in the brief. Viewing 
the idea of selectivity rather than uni- 
versality for social legislation, the CLC 
says, ‘‘We consider selectivity to be merely 
a euphemism for means or needs testing.” 


The CLC called for a review of the 
entire system of social security, possibly 
through a Royal Commission. This review 
would determine not only the system’s 
adequacy, but also whether or not it is as 
effectively integrated as it might be. 


“We are still waiting for an opportunity 
to review the report of the task force on 
industrial relations,’ the brief stated. 
“It is our view that the large sums spent 
on this project and the importance of the 
subject make it imperative that the report 
be made public. 

The brief thanked the Minister of 
Labour and his Department for assist- 
ing in the successful conclusion of 
railway contract negotiations, and for 
refusing to be ‘‘stampeded into arbitrary 
actions during the various strikes which 
occurred during 1968.’’ It also expressed 
approval of the Minister of Labour’s 
ideas on the recommendations of the 
Freedman Commission Report (L.G., Feb. 
p. 72), and the Department’s extension 
and improvement of the Transitional 


Policies for Maintaining Full Employment 


Assistance Benefit Program.(L.G., March, 
p. 146). 

The CLC supported the Government’s 
actions and plans with reference to bi- 
lingualism. But the brief cautioned against 
over-zealous administration of the bill so 
that there would be noconflict withthe sen- 
iority provisions of collective agreements. 


In the field of human rights, the CLC 
said that expanded Government action is 
needed to give Canadian Indians and 
Eskimos greater educational and economic 
opportunities, improved living conditions 
and better health services. The brief lauded 
the actions of the Labour Department’s 
Fair Employment Practices Branch, but 
asked for the appointment of a permanent 
Human Rights Commission and for the 
adoption of a federal Fair Accommoda- 
tions Practices Act. 


The public interest, the brief continued, 
should be carefully protected in the in- 
troduction of a communications satellite 
system, and the brief ca!led for a reaffirma- 
tion and strengthening of the policy of 
regarding the airwaves as a public resource 
and broadcasting as a public utility. Care 
should be taken, the brief said, to prevent 
these advances from becoming only a 
source of revenue for private enterprise. 


Benefits from offshore mineral exploita- 
tion should ‘‘be available to all the people 
of Canada generally, not restricted to the 
particular provinces that by accident of 
geography or otherwise have a coastline 
as part or all of their boundaries. Federal 
control over this important natural re- 
source—together with satisfactory meas- 
ures to distribute the benefits—should 
mean that all Canadians would derive 
an advantage.” 

The brief then went on to list a number 
of problems for the Government to con- 
sider. These include: 

e the amendment of the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act to include fringe 
benefits and to recognize indirect wage 
payments as part of the standards; 

e the situation confronting Canadian 
performers with regard to short engage- 
ments in the United States and their 
income tax position; 

e the impact of income tax on workers 
employed away from their homes who 
need to purchase special tools or clothing; 

e air and water pollution; 

e the position of federal superannuates, 
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CLC President Donald MacDonald, Deputy Minister of Labour J. D. Love, and CLC Executive 


Vice-President Joseph Morris. 


e the problems of workers employed 
in the Territories; 

e support for the shipbuilding and 
shipping industries; and 

® concern over “‘repeated reports con- 
cerning the liquidation of Air Canada.” 

The CLC does not want special treat- 
ment in postal rates, but asked that the 
new rates be applied gradually. “‘We feel, 
further, that commercial interests should 
not continue to enjoy special rates while 
institutional publications are so hard hit.”’ 

The CLC voiced support for steps being 
taken toward recognition of the ‘“‘Com- 
munist Government of China’? and the 
move toward a closer relationship with 
the countries of Central and South Amer- 
ica. The Congress reiterated its call for 
a stop to shipping arms to the United 
States for use in the Viet Nam war. 

The brief urged the Government to 
increase foreign aid and, as soon as 
possible, increase Canada’s support to an 
equivalent of one per cent of the gross 
national product. This would include 
expansion of facilities in Canada and 
abroad for the training of manpower, 
participation in international agencies to 
ease trade, fiscal and credit facilities, and 
an increase in allocations for the Soft 
Loan Assistance Program. The Congress 
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said also that “‘there is an urgent need for 
a forward-looking review of NATO, and 
we express the view that NORAD has 
outlived its usefulness. 


Government's Reply 


Canada is on the verge of a break- 
through into comprehensive planning, 
said Prime Minister Pierre Elliot Trudeau 
in reply to the annual brief of the CLC. 
Changes in the constitution, he said, 
should clarify the situation and give 
governments a framework within which 
to work. 

Mr. Trudeau thanked the CLC for 
their brief and their ‘‘non-dogmatic”’ view 
of society. He said that the CLC did not 
appear as a pressure group of special 
interests, but as a group representing five 
million or more Canadians. 

Enehis replytomitne..GLG] ‘Labour 
Minister Bryce Mackasey said that only 
the mechanical problem of translating 
the report of the Task Force on Labour 
Relations is keeping it from being made 
public. He said also that soon there would 
be legislation presented to Parliament on 
the basis of the findings of Mr. Justice 
Freedman. (L.G. 1966, p. 4). 

Mr. Mackasey reiterated his and the 


Government’s support for free collective 
bargaining. There should be a minimum 
of governmental interference, but there 
will be occasions when the Government 
must interfere on an ad hoc basis, he said, 
But he stressed the importance Of con- 
sultation with labour before any govern- 
mental action is taken. 

Finance Minister Edgar Benson assured, 
the CLC that prices will have less of an 
effect on the Gross National Product, 
next year and promised a White Paper on 
Taxation for June. 

Transport Minister Paul Hellyer said 
that the aim of the report of the Task 
Force on Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, is to reduce the price of housing and 
give Canadians the maximum range of 
choice in housing. In explaining the 
recommendation to lower the NHA 
interest rate, Mr. Hellyer said that the’ 
rate tended to become a minimum when. 
loans really could be made at lower rates. | 
There should be a continuous flow of 
mortgage funds so that there will not be’ 
peaks and valleys in the house-building | 
industry. 

The report recommended only that no. 
new large public housing projects be. 
started, Mr. Hellyer said. This is because 
of the psychological impact of large 
public: projects. But he assured the CLC: 
that small projects could go ahead. 

Within a decade, there will be no reason | 
to have a slum house in Canada, Mr.: 
Hellyer said. We should put more em-. 
phasis on co-operatives, give income! 
supplements and buy existing housing on) 
a dispersed basis, he said. 

Replying to the charge by the CLC. 
that the Government had not brought in 
substitute programs to replace the winter 
works program, Manpower and Immigra- 
tion Minister Allan MacEachen said that 
winter works had become inefficient and 
wasteful. He said that the Government did 
increase its expenditures on occupational 
training, and this adds more to the 
productivity of Canada. 

Health Minister John Munro pointed 
out that there are many difficulties in 
changing the provisions of the Canada 
Pension Plan, but that there is no question 
there could be some changes. Concerning 
a Royal Commission into Canada’s social 
legislation, he said that a comprehensive 
internal review is being made now. From 
this and a Senate inquiry, he said, there 
should be enough information on the 
social security system. 

Consumer Affairs Minister Ronald Bas- 
ford hoped that the Consumer Council will 
be effective. His department will prosecute 
cases of price fixing as strongly as pos- 
sible and he asked the CLC to give the 
department any information on_price- 
fixing in building trades, but said that new 
machinery would be necessary to turn 
down new price increases. 
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Prime Minister Trudeau greets Charles Smith, CRLEA Chairman. 


The Need for a Permanent 
Mediation Service 


N A PROPOSAL similar to one made by 
Hon. Bryce Mackasey, Minister of Labour, 
the Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ 
Association, representing 120,000 workers, 
urged the Government to establish a per- 
manent highly qualified mediation service. 
In their brief, presented to the Cabinet 
on Fébruary 17, the Association recom- 
mended that the mediators be supported 
by a small secretariat of experts in eco- 
nomics and related subjects to provide 
continuous analysis of industries under 
federal jurisdiction. The panel might take 
the form of a quasi-judicial board ‘“‘in- 
dependent of political policy or pressures.” 

The Association said that the introduc- 
tion of a federal mediator in recent rail 
labour negotiations has led them to con- 
clude that negotiation is a worth-while 
endeavour. The fact that bargaining was 
done in good faith was also an important 
factor. William Kelly, Director of the Con- 


ciliation and Arbitration Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour, acted as mediator 
in this dispute (L.G., March, p. 144). 

The Association proposed also that 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act be amended according 
to the recommendations made by Mr. 
Justice Samuel Freedman. The fact that 
the present Act enables management to 
introduce changes during the closed period 
of a collective agreement, and permits 
contracting out of operations, can make a 
mockery of collective bargaining, the brief 
said. 

The brief strongly condemned the ex 
parte injunction. “‘It is issued by a country 
court judge on affidavit evidence of allega- 
tions of real or intended violence, and, as 
the name implies, without the other side 
being present. There is no opportunity for 
cross-examination of witnesses, nor to add 
to the injustice, are the allegations in 
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Canadian Railway 


Labour Executives’ Association 
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any way tested. The onus is on the 
defendant to move to set aside the order.” 
The Association recommended that in- 
junctions should not be granted unless 
the defendant is given an opportunity to 
testify and call witnesses in his own 
defence. 

The brief pleaded for the right to 
picket, calling it a legitimate attempt by 
strikers to elicit solidarity for their 
cause, to persuade other workers not to 
take their jobs, and to discourage other 
people from dealing with their employer. 
“To be compelled by court order to 
reduce the picket line to a token few will 
nullify its effect and destroy the purpose 
of the whole strike,’’ the Association said. 


It urged re-examination of the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code, and recom- 
mended that the Minister of Labour invite 
representation from interested groups to 
give consideration to obtaining broader 
application of the Act’s intent. 

And because of ‘tan increasing number 
of derailments on the railroads,’ the 
brief recommended that an independent 
inquiry investigate railway safety. It urged 
also greater level-crossing protection, and 
recommended that the Railway Act be 
amended to require the railways to fence 
their properties with chain-link fencing, 
where necessary. 

The Association expressed concern over 
Canada’s national transportation policy 
and the direction it has taken since it was 
first introduced into the National Tran- 
sportation Act. “It is our submission 
that the full potential of the national 
transportation policy cannot be realized 
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Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey, listens 


intently to CRLEA presentation. 


until all transport modes come under one 
authority, and therefore the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority Act and the National 
Harbours Board Act should be amended 
accordingly,” the brief stated. ‘‘Speci- 
fically, we propose a dual or multi level 
toll structure; we would have one toll rate 
applying to foreign shipping that would 
be designed to reflect the real cost of 
Seaway facilities, and another rate or 
rates for ships registered in Canada and 
the United States, which would reflect as 
near as possible the contribution each 
country has made to the building and 
maintenance of the Seaway.’’ The Asso- 
ciation urged that the Government pro- 
vide funds for research and development 
through the Canadian Transport Com- 
mission for development of high speed 
ground transportation in other than the 
Toronto-Montreal area. 

Because the Government has already 
announced its intention to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Asso- 
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ciation requested that the waiting period 
be eliminated, and that union workers 
who refused to cross picket lines should 
not be disqualified. They asked that the 
Association be given the opportunity to 
make representation before the introduc- 
tion of changes. 

The Association said that it examined 
the White Paper on Policies for Price 
Stability and agree with it generally. It 
endorsed the Economic Council view 
against a formal incomes policy and sup- 
ported the Council’s conclusions that 
much more basic economic research is 
needed into problems concerning prices, 
costs, incomes and productivity. 

It expressed dismay at the ‘“‘piece- 
meal and traditional approach, which the 
Government has taken, in implementing 
a mere fraction of the report on the Royal 
Commission on Taxation, chaired by 
Kenneth Carter (L.G. 1967, p. 349). The 
Association firmly rejects both the nature 
and application of the Social Develop- 
ment Tax, stating that the tax runs 
counter to the underlying principle of the 
Carter Commission—that of equity—in 
placing a proportionately high burden on 
the low-income groups. It averred that 
the introduction of such a tax at a time 
when the Canadian labour force is ex- 
panding at such a rapid rate would likely 
result in a rise in the rate of unemploy- 
ment to an unprecedented level. 

‘“‘Failing the complete adoption of the 
Carter Commission’s proposals,”’ the brief 
concluded, “‘we emphasize our concern 
that the Government considers in the 
promised general reform of income tax 
laws, the implementation of a Capital 


Gains Tax. We fully endorse the Commis- - 


sion’s proposals that all income, whether 
from work, personal business or from 
property, be taxed as income. The intro- 
duction of such a tax would exclude an 
obvious inequity in our tax structure. If 
equity is to be an overriding principle of 
any fiscal policy, as we believe it should 
be, then the introduction of a Capital 
Gains Tax should be a priority.” 


Government's Reply 


In the cabinet’s reply to the CLREA 
brief, Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey 
pointed out that in the interim between 
the preparation of the CRLEA brief and 
its submission, he had proposed changes 
in the mediation service. He urged the 
Association to let him know if they 
thought there was any deviation between 
his proposals and their recommendations. 
Mr. Mackasey said also that the Govern- 
ment “‘would not hesitate to use com- 
pulsory arbitration if the vital interest of 
the economy is affected.”’ 

The Government promised a complete 
review of the concept of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act in the not-too-distant 
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CRLEA Chairman Charles Smith delivers’ 
brief to the Cabinet. | 


future. Concerning level crossing protec- 
tion, the Government said that substantial 
progress had been made in the past year, 
and that it was proposing new limits and 
new policies and recommending a broader 
application of the Railway Act. Transport 
Minister Paul Hellyer said that the Cana- 
dian Transportation Commission was cur- 
rently making an inquiry into safety, and 
the Government would study the report 
and make appropriate changes. 

The National Transportation Act, the 
Government said, was virtually impossible 
to enlarge because of our relationship 
with the United States. There is a pro- 
hibition on differentiation of rates between 
Canada and the U.S. To see that Canada 
is not disadvantaged in the state of 
competition was of most relevant concern, 
Mr. Mackasey pointed out. Some standard 
yardstick was needed, he said, to deter- 
mine the degree of subsidization and ‘“‘to 
see that we know if someone is given con- 
siderable advantage over someone else.”’ 
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Can inflation be controlled through 
actions directed at wage behaviour ? Some 
form of ‘“‘guidelines’” appears to be the 
logical remedy for cost-push inflation, a 
Department of Labour economist told a 
seminar held in January at Carleton 
University in Ottawa. And in his paper, 
Allan A. Porter, Chief of the Wages 
Research Division, Economics and Re- 


search Branch of the department, con- 
sidered some of the economic implica- 
tions of such proposals, and discussed 
how the Canadian wage system might be 
influenced by the successful application 
of some form of guidelines. 

Mr. Porter found that prices have risen 
most in those areas where wages have also. 
Wage rates in the food and beverages 
industries increased 39.9 per cent be- 
tween 1961 and 1967, compared with food 
price increases of 18.1 per cent. Wage 
rates in the knitting and clothing indus- 
tries increased 24.4 per cent, compared 
with 17.6 per cent in clothing prices — 
both somewhat less than in food and 
beverages. At the same time, footwear 
prices increased much more than average, 
21.0 per cent, but so did wages, at 39.2 
per cent, compared with 31.7 per cent for 
all manufacturing. The relevant point, 
Mr. Porter emphasized, is that relative 
wages and prices of goods have moved 
pretty much as one would expect if 
wage-push is a factor. 

What is the picture when we turn to 
services? he asked. The price index for 
combined services was 127.0, compared 
with an index of only 112.4 for commodi- 
ties. The index of wage rates for services 
was 133.9, which is not much greater than 
the index of 131.7 for all manufacturing. 
It appears, therefore, that wages in 
services have been increased only slightly 
more than in manufacturing, but the 
cost of services to the consumer has been 
going up more than twice as fast as for 
manufactured commodities. 

What does this do to the wage-push 
variant of the cost-push doctrine? Does 
it confirm it or refute it? Mr. Porter 
didn’t know the answer to these questions, 
but was sure no one else knew either, for 
that matter. He did, however, have some 
comments to make. 
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Inflation, Wage Behavior 
And Labour Mobility 


e Labour costs must be increasing 
much more in the service industries, 
because productivity is apparently in- 
creasing less than in manufacturing; thus 
any cost-push from the wage slide must 
be a generalized one throughout the 
economy. 

e In spite of the relative decline of 
manufacturing employment and the in- 
crease in service employment, suggesting 
a relative increase in demand for labour 
in services, labour has not pressed for 
percentage wage increases in the service 


industries much in excess of those ob- 
tained in manufacturing, the reason being, 
it seems, that labour has not had the same 
bargaining power in services. One of the 
elements of cost-push — a strong mono- 
ply position on the labour side — has not 
been as much in evidence as the doctrine 
would cause one to expect if the greater 
price increases in this area are to be 
explained in terms of union ‘“‘push- 
fulness.” 

e In spite of the fact that the service 
industries pay, on average, much lower 
wages than in manufacturing, the workers 
in services are not getting higher wage 
increases to catch up. The question then 
arises: Have service and trade wages in- 
creased at a rate similar to that in manu- 
facturing because of certain general 
conditions of labour demand and supply 
throughout the economy, or because 
wages in services, retail and wholesale 


Continued on page 242 
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Consumer services . . . cost going up twice as fast. 
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HOUSING 


Allegations of Unfair Labour Practices 


The Federal Government’s Task Force 
on Housing and Urban Development 
says that ‘“‘appropriate officers of the 
Crown should investigate evidence and 
allegations of price restraint and unfair 
labour practices by some building mate- 
rials suppliers and some building trade 
unions.” 

The report of the task force, published 
January 22, said that the inquiry had 
neither the time nor resources to investigate 
such allegations. But the task force 
“derived a definite impression”’ that the 
forces of competition within some parts 
of the construction industry are not as 
free or as enterprising ‘“‘as one might 
expect within a free enterprise economy.” 

The report said that ‘‘allegations were 
made that some suppliers of essential 
building materials refused to make de- 
liveries to certain builders unless un- 
warranted — and costly — _ precondi- 
tions were met. Charges were also made 
that some building trade unions set 
practices and requirements contrary to 
the general public interest.” 

In replying to this recommendation of 
the task force, David Archer, President 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour, said 
that ‘“‘we should not allow Mr. Hellyer 
to get away with a gratuitous insult that 
calls for an investigation into restrictive 
union practices.”” Mr. Archer commented 
that since Mr. Hellyer had been a builder 
in Toronto, ‘‘he should know that few if 
any homes are built with union labour. 
In fact, at one time, workers in residential 
construction, mostly recent immigrants, 
were so badly exploited that the Ontario 
Government named a Royal Commission 
to investigate. Obviously Mr. Hellyer 
hasn’t read the Goldenberg report or he 
would be suggesting investigating the 
contractors and the speculators, not the 
exploited workmen.”’ 

One of the biggest problems facing the 
construction industry, says the report of 
the task force, is that management and 
labour have “‘never been able to maintain”’ 
the skills and background necessary ‘‘to 
build houses in scale and efficiency.” 
This is because they were dependent on 
others to ensure an adequate and stable 
supply of funds, land and other ingre- 
dients. Builders have watched the mort- 
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gage market “‘roller-coaster from feast to 
famine, while an ever-growing bureau- 
cracy heaped requirement upon regulation 
for the development of land and the con- 
struction upon it.’’ The task force hopes 
that the industry can be stabilized by a 
continuous flow of mortgage funds and 
the universal adoption of the National 
Building Code. 

The housing problems of Indians and 
Eskimos, the task force found, are more 
serious than for others. The report 
supports present government programs 
in the area but asks that additional funds 
be made available to reduce the backlog 
of 6,000 housing units required. 


The report made special reference to the) 
plight of the Métis, who are barred by’ 
present legislation from participating in| 
the special Indian-Eskimo housing pro- 
grams. ‘“‘These people require special 
assistance and should receive it.’”” But the 
task force found some hope from pilot. 
projects underway in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. The task force limited 
itself to recommending that: “Special 
housing programs and pilot projects for) 
Canada’s Indian, Eskimo and Métis) 
peoples be carefully evaluated after a fair, 
trial period and, if found successful, be: 
vigorously pursued to meet the special 
needs of these groups.” | 


Labour as Part of Housing Costs 


Completed house on which the cost study is based. 


The subject of housing and the task 
force brings up the problem of housing 
costs and the part that labour plays in the 
cost of a house. The Division of Building 
Research of the National Research 
Council of Canada undertook a cost 
study of housing as part of the experi- 
mental house program of the National 
House-Builders Association, and the re- 
sults were published in the Canadian 
Builder, November 1967. 


The study found that labour costs 
amounted to 13.8 per cent of the total 
cost of a three-bedroom bungalow. Total 
materials amounted to 43.9 per cent; 
equipment rental came to 1.1 per cent and 
land, profit, overhead and finance charges 
totalled 41.2 per cent of the total cost. 
The selling price of the house was $18,000, 
and the total measured on-site construc- 
tion costs were $10,586. Of the on-site 
costs, 74.6 per cent was for materials, and 
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Breakdown of costs that comprise the selling price ($18,000) of a 
typical three-bedroom, wood-frame bungalow with a floor area of 


1150 sa. ft. 


the on-site labour costs amounted to 
23.5 per cent of this part of the cost. 


In the study, only on-site labour was 
recorded. Management, who contributed 
no physical labour toward the con- 
struction, was not included in the labour 
costs. In the simplified calculations, 
labour was assumed to cost $3.50 an 
hour, this amount being the average wage 
of eight trades at the time of construction, 
plus an allowance to cover contributions 
to holiday pay, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance and other bene- 
fits. The quantity of materials installed 
and the amount of waste or scrap was 
also determined. 


The first house studied required a 
total of 714 man-hours, not including the 
man-hours required to operate rental 
equipment. At one time, it was assumed 
that labour accounted for 40 to 50 per 
cent of the total cost of construction, but 
NRC says that the low labour content 
shown in this study indicates that modern 
building materials such as_ prehung 
windows, sheet materials, roof trusses, 
cabinets, aluminum siding and soffits have 
a large built-in factory labour content 
and this has considerably reduced on-site 
construction time over the years. 


Idle time accounted for about 23 per 
cent of total on-site man-hours. This in- 
cluded coffee breaks, rests, time spent 
waiting for or receiving instructions, and 
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delays caused by other trades or adverse 
weather conditions. 

The measured on-site cost represented 
about 59 per cent of the selling price. 
When related to the selling price, the 
component costs of labour, materials and 
equipment rental are approximately 14, 
44 and 1 per cent. The report in the 
Canadian Builder says that although this 
study represented one house built by one 
builder, “‘it should be indicative of a 
typical cost breakdown of the various 
operations in an average three-bedroom, 
wood-frame bungalow.”’ 


Ronald H. Hooper 


MILESTONES 


Railway labour leader 


J. A. Huneault, a Canadian Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, died December 4, 
1968. Mr. Huneault had been a vice- 
president for 13 years and was the 
Brotherhood’s National Legislative Re- 
presentative in Ottawa. 

Mr. Huneault worked on behalf of all 
Canadian rail labour as Chairman of the 
National Legislative Committee of the 
Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ 
Association. As such, he presented the 
annual brief of the association to the 
Prime Minister and cabinet. 

He also represented the BMWE at the 
Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
of which he was chairman at one time. 
In 1929, Mr. Huneault began his railway 
career with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
as a section labourer. He joined BMWE 
Lodge 223 in 1937, later becoming local 
chairman and president. 

In 1949, Mr. Huneault was elected 
acting assistant general chairman on the 
Canadian Pacific System Federation, be- 
coming General Chairman in 1953. He 
represented Canada in 1959 as the Tech- 
nical Adviser to the Workers’ Delegate of 
the International Labour Organization 
at Geneva. 


Former Labour Gazette Editor 


Ronald H. Hooper, Editor of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE from 1917 to 1923, died 
in Richmond, B.C., on January 26. 

In his career with the Department of 
Labour, Mr. Hooper worked as an Indus- 
trial Relations Officer in the Winnipeg 
regional office. He attended International 
Labour Organization conferences as a 
government delegate in 1947, 1948, 1950, 
1952 and 1955. His last ILO conference 
was a petroleum meeting in Venezuela 
from April 25 to May 7, 1955, when he 
and the (now) Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Bernard Wilson, were the two 
government delegates. He retired in 1955 
shortly after the Venezuela conference. 
When the LABoUR GAZETTE was preparing 
its centennial issue, Mr. Hooper was 
asked to write a story about his early years 
as editor (L.G. 1967, p. 441). 

At the time of his death, he was writing 
a history of the Department and had just 
completed his first draft. With typical 
wry good humour, he commented to his 
family that though he might not be 
around long enough to finish the assign- 
ment, he thought the Department might 
consider his excuse a valid one. He was 84. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Department appoints 
new Chief Librarian 


James Whitridge, 44, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Librarian of the Canada 
Department of Labour. Mr. Whitridge 
obtained his B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. After further 
studies at McGill University, he became 
a Bachelor in Library Science in 1949. 
At that time, he joined the Department 
of Transport, subsequently serving in the 
Departments of National Health and 
Welfare, National Defence, and Defence 
Production and Industry, where he was 
appointed Chief Librarian in February 
1968. 

During 1966, he co-operated closely in 
the preparation of a paper on the de- 
velopment of a standard procedure on 
purchasing for Government libraries. 
‘*‘This was quite an interesting project,” 
Mr. Whitridge said. “‘It really turned into 
a comment on general management prac- 
tices in Government libraries.” 

The new Chief Librarian finds his job 
a “‘tremendous challenge,’ and he looks 
forward to making the library a real 
service that will meet new and increasing 
demands for labour material and informa- 
tion. ““Everything in the field of communi- 
cations has been stepped up,” he said. 
*‘Our job should be keeping pace with the 
demands of an accelerating society.” 


Hourly base rate average 
goes up by 6.9 per cent 


The average hourly base rate of workers 
employed under the terms of major col- 
lective agreements rose by 15.4 cents or 
6.9 per cent over the 12-month period 
ending September 30, 1968, reports the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour. This 
compares with an increase of 15.7 cents or 
7.2 per cent in the previous 12-month 
period ending September 30, 1967. 

The branch analysed 554 major union 
contracts in force as of September 30, 
1968, covering bargaining units of 500 or 
more workers in Canadian industries other 
than construction. More than one million 
workers were involved. The rise reflects 
deferred increases provided under con- 
tracts negotiated in the second quarter of 
1968 and earlier periods, and initial in- 
creases obtained under 110 of the contracts 
settled in the third quarter of 1968. 
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Joint labour-management 
research urged by Mahoney 


More discussions between labour and 
management, not more laws, are needed 
in Canada, says William Mahoney, Cana- 
dian Director of the United Steelworkers 
of America. Speaking to the Automotive 
Transport Association of Ontario in To- 
ronto, Mr. Mahoney suggested that labour 
and management meet and set up “our 
own agencies for collecting the facts and 
data we need for common-sense bargain- 
ing.’ He suggested also that the two 
groups set up their own rules for union 
certification and their own machinery for 
mediation. 

This co-operation, he said, would lead 
to a more sophisticated form of bargain- 
ing where bargaining could take place on 
the basis of mutually acceptable facts. 
The trend toward fewer, but larger, 
unions through mergers is also leading to 
this end, Mr. Mahoney said. ‘‘These 
mergers permit unionists to spend their 
dues dollars more effectively and to pro- 
vide the kind of specialist service that 
allows for more sophisticated bargaining. 
More and more, we are fencing across 
bargaining tables with statistics, public 
relations and expertise instead of mutual 
invective and competitive threats.” 

These mergers, Mr. Mahoney said, 
have the by-product of developing ‘‘a 
much higher degree of Canadian auto- 
nomy. All-Canadian unions are growing 
big enough to have effective bargaining 
powers as well as patriotic lables and, at 
the same time, the Canadian sections of 
international unions are becoming more 
effectively autonomous.”’ 


UIC expects to recover | 
$3 million under new policy 


Under the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission’s new crackdown program 
against fraud and abuse, the UIC expects 
to recover $3 million in overpayments 
made to claimants who made erroneous 
claims. The objective of the program is to 
save the taxpayers money. During the 
fiscal year ended last month, the cost to 
recover the $3 million reached some $2.5 
million, whereas previously, it cost UIC 
$1 to recover each $1 of overpayment, 
The eventual target ratio is to achieve 
a return of $2.50 for each $1 entailed in 
recovery expenses. 

There are two factors involved in the 
cutting of the losses: the new methods, 
and the strong public reaction. During 
December 1968, the Commission inves- 
tigated 27,600 claims, some 100 per cent 
more than the 12,400 a year previously. The 
amount of overpayments detected in De- 
cember was $269,200, or 97 per cent more 
than the $136,700 in the previous Decem-' 
ber. The number of persons disqualified | 
during the same month was 5,709, or 119 
per cent more than the 2,603 disqualified | 
during December 1967. The investigation 
staff in December was increased by 25 
per cent to 184 investigators. The total ! 
staff of the Commission’s 5,000 employees | 
has not been raised. In a number of cases, | 
claimants have returned benefit they had 
received, realizing that an element of 
untruth or half-truth was involved in 
their claims. | 


Ontario college begins 
labour relations course 


The Niagara College of Applied Arts 
and Technology in Welland, Ontario, has 
started what may be Canada’s first college- 
affiliated program of labour education and 
union training, the first of its kind in On- 
tario’s 23 community colleges. 

The program not only includes subjects 
dealing with collective bargaining, union 
administration, and grievance and arbitra- 
tion procedures, but also courses on the 
role of the union in the community, human 
rights and civil liberties, community devel- 
opment projects, labour economics, and 
the history of the labour movement. 

John Whitehouse, Director of Special 
Services at the college, is in charge of the 
program. He was formerly Director of 
Education and Publicity for the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America. 
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New 1961 base 
for price indexes 


The Canadian Consumer Price Indexes 
have a new base. Since January, the 
indexes have been calculated and pub- 
lished on a time reference base of 1961 
equals 100, instead of the present 1949 
base. 

For the convenience of users requiring 
the Consumer Price Index for Canada on 
the 1949 base, the all-items index only will 
be published monthly on both the 1961 
and the 1949 base for an interim period. 
Although other consumer price indexes 
and components will in future be published 
on a 1961 base only, they will be made 
available on the 1949 base on request. 
Price movements remain unchanged with 
the new base and no changes in weighting 
patterns of items in the indexes are being 
introduced at this time. 

The new base will bring the indexes 
into conformity with other important 
indexes already published on the 1961 
base. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
is recommending that users employ the 
new indexes in future contractual arrange- 
ments and other uses. Users requiring the 
1949-base indexes should advise the Prices 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, on the length of time for which 
the old base will be needed. 


Arthur Goldberg — 
the ‘super negotiator’ 


Newsweek, referring to “‘super-nego- 
tiators’”’ in the December 2 issue offers 
the following anecdote about Arthur 
Goldberg, formerly U.S. ambassador to 
the U.N. and former U.S. Secretary 
of Labor. 

Arthur Goldberg, explains Vincent 
McDonnel of the New York State Board 
of Mediation, has six main master-me- 
diating qualities; he’s (1) very likable; 
(2) very knowledgeable (3) catches on very 
quickly; (4) penetrates the discussion to 
understand the real issues; (5) is resource- 
ful—offers novel suggestions and pro- 
posals; and (6) persuasive. ‘‘Outside of 
that, he doesn’t have anything.” 


Management development 
course planned for May 


The development of managerial com- 
petence will be the concern of the second 
annual management development pro- 
gram sponsored by Sir George Williams 
University, May 25 to 31. 

The course is to be held ‘“‘in a secluded 
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mountain hotel” in the Laurentians near 
Montreal, says Dr. H. C. Jain, Director 
of the Management Development Pro- 
gram. The course includes behavioural 
sciences for managers, putting creativity 
to work and result-centred management. 
The cost is $350 including all meals, 
room, tuition, course materials, taxes and 
gratuities. More information is available 
from Dr. Jain, Room N-563, Sir George 
Williams University, Montreal 107, Que. 


Useless welfare groups 
criticized by CLC officer 


A voluntary welfare organization whose 
usefulness has ended should not continue 
to attract funds that could be more 
usefully employed elsewhere, says Joseph 
Morris, Executive Vice-President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. Speaking to 
representatives of community funds and 
councils of Canada in London, Ont., on 
January 23, Mr. Morris said that these 
organizations sometimes reform them- 
selves but seldom commit organizational 
suicide. 

“If an agency cannot do the job properly 
because of lack of resources or because 
the job is too big for any private agency, 
it ought to step aside and let it be done 
through the collective resources of the 
community itself,’ Mr. Morris added. 
Agencies that only help people adjust to 
a sick society by giving temporary relief, 
he said, are providing the lubricants to 
keep the capitalistic machine going but 
they should be pushing and prodding 
government into new welfare measures. 
Mr. Morris concluded that although their 
survival may be pleasing to the agencies 
themselves, it is no great compliment to 
the society that allows them to survive. 

But Mr. Morris said, “I am persuaded 
that there is still plenty of room for 
voluntary welfare if by this is meant the 
continued existence of private and volun- 
tary welfare agencies.” The kind of agen- 
cies that will survive, he said, are those 
that serve a supplementary rather than a 
competitive role to public welfare pro- 
grams and those that come into being in 
response to a new need or meet a need 
on a relatively small scale. 

Mr. Morris said that he supports 
voluntarism generally. ‘““The voluntary 
organization is a vindication of the right 
of association, of the right of free ex- 
pression, of the right of private decision 
making. More than that, voluntarism 
provides an opportunity for people to 
make a contribution to their society and 
take on roles or leadership whether on a 
small or large scale.’’ The opportunity to 
make a voluntary personal contribution, 
he said, is the hallmark of a free society. 


Canadian union wins 
10-day Christmas leave 


Three extra holidays at Christmas make 
a special 10-day Christmas leave for 
employees of Fleet Manufacturing Ltd. 
of Fort Erie. Believed to be the first 10-day 
Christmas leave with pay in Canada, the 
holiday is in addition to the workers’ 
regular yearly vacation, and is part of a 
new 33-month agreement covering 550 
employees, members of Local 171 of the 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers. 

The new contract, which expires on 
September 30, 1971, calls for wage in- 
creases of between 50 and 75 cents an 
hour, bringing rates to a range of $3.39 to 
$4.45 an Hour. Ratification of the contract 
ended a three-week strike. 


Woman appointed director 
in N.S. labour department 


Mrs. Jean Dobson has been appointed 
Director of Economics and Research in 
the Nova Scotia Department of Labour. 
The new Director, who joined the Depart- 
ment some five years ago, has served as an 
economist, administrative secretary and 
administrative assistant. A native of Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. Dobson received her educa- 
tion from universities in Missouri and 
Nevada. 

The division, which was created in 1965, 
is responsible for the development of 
information, specialized studies and fore- 
casts to be used in the formation of 
legislation, new programs and adminis- 
trative policies. Mrs. Dobson is the second 
director and the first woman to be ap- 
pointed to the post. 


ILO seeking labour advisor 
for office in Thailand 


A new vacancy in the International 
Labour Office’s technical co-operation 
program has occurred in the Bangkok, 
Thailand, Social Institutions Development 
office. The ILO is now seeking a labour 
advisor who will assist the regional co- 
ordinator in Bangkok to draft a long-term 
plan of action for the improvement and 
reinforcement of Ministries of Labour, 
along the lines set forth by the ILO 
International and Regional Conferences. 
Other duties require that he advise the 
governments of the region in order to 
help them to determine their needs in 
matters of labour policy and administra- 
tion, and the national and international 
resources available. The appointment is 
to last one year. The Canada Branch, 
ILO, Ottawa, has further details. 
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The world of work and changes since 1919 — 
a survey by the ILO in its 50th anniversary year 


The general economic expansion in the 
industrialized countries in the past 20 
years has been reflected in a broad but 
uneven upward movement in wages. In 
the developing countries, real wages— 
where they have not actually fallen—have 
risen to a lesser degree than those in the 
industrialized countries. A world survey 
of wages, employment and other informa- 
tion is found in the Yearbook of Labour 
Statistics 1968 (EO. Queen's Printer, 
$10.00 paper, $12.00 cloth), which is 
based on information supplied to the 
International Labour Office by national 
statistical services, or drawn from official 
publications. In celebration of the ILO’s 
50th anniversary, the Office took the 
opportunity not only to review the pro- 
gress of the ILO itself, but also to consider 
the march of events throughout the labour 
field. 

The world’s population has almost 
doubled in the past 50 years. Asia alone, 
with 55 per cent of the people in the 
world today, accounts for more than half 
this increase. The average annual growth 
of population is rising in all parts of the 
world “The rate tosestrom f23per scent 
for the period between 1920 and 1940 to 
1.8 per cent for the years between 1950 
and 1966. The economically active popula- 
tion of each country is related to the 
national age structure and chiefly to the 
number of persons of working age. It 
represents hardly more than two thirds 
of the latter, with noticeable variations 
from one region to another, depending 
on such factors as the ages of school- 
leaving and retirement, the type of eco- 
nomy, and the degree to which women 
form part of the labour force. The number 
of working persons in the world in 1960 
was 1.3 billion, or 43 per cent of the total 
population. More than half the economic- 
ally active population of the world is still 
engaged in agriculture. The importance 
of this sector in terms of numbers em- 
ployed has, however, decreased consider- 
ably in the industrialized countries. In 
Britain, for example, only 4 per cent of 
the working population is engaged in 
agriculture. 

The number of employed persons grew 
slowly in the period between the end of 
World War I and the beginning of the 
Great Depression of 1929. A slump in 
employment figures followed the 1929 
crisis. In manufacturing industries, the 
fall in employment was of the order of 
35 per cent in the United States, 38 per 
cent in Poland and 40 per cent in Ger- 
many. Agriculture and services, on the 
other hand, showed greater stability. By 
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1937, employment had recovered or over- 
taken its 1929 levels in most countries, 
and had even doubled in the U.S.S.R. In 
France, however, employment was still 20 
per cent below the 1929 level. 


By 1948, employment in manufacturing 
industries had considerably overtaken the 
1937 level by nearly 50 per cent in the 
United States and 75 per cent in Canada, 
but less in Europe. The general economic 
expansion of the industrialized countries 
since the end of World War II has been 
reflected in a continuing and often con- 
siderable growth in the level of employ- 
ment. 


Industrial workers were obliged to 
keep long hours before World War I. 
Studies made in France, Italy and The 
Netherlands showed that a typical work- 
ing day was 10 hours or more at that time. 
In New Zealand, on the other hand, the 
working week was limited to 48 hours 
from 1908 onwards. The 48-hour, six-day 
workweek was set as a desirable aim in 
the International Labour Convention on 
hours of work in industry adopted by the 
first International Labour Conference at 
Washington in 1919. 


Heavy inflation . occurred in. most 
countries as a result of World War I, 
reaching enormous proportions at times. 
The figures became astronomical in 
1923-24, with prices 10,000 times higher 
in Austria, nearly 3 million times in Poland 
and 1 billion times in Germany, than 
those of 1914. Consumer prices became 
more or less stabilized in the indus- 
trialized countries toward 1929 at levels 
perceptibly different from those of 1914. 
The 1929 crisis resulted in a drop in 
consumer prices, sometimes of large 
proportions of 15 to 20 per cent. Since 
1948, a moderately rising trend has set 
in, compared with the movements of 
the previous 40 years except in certain 
countries, mainly in South America, 
which have experienced considerable in- 
flation. 


Between 1914 and 1924, nominal wages 
increased in all countries, despite World 
War I, often at a rate greater than that of 
retail prices. Almost without exception, 
nominal wages rose again between 1924 
and 1929 in countries for which data are 
available. The Great Depression resulted 
in a general decrease in the region of 20 
per cent — 30 per cent in Germany and 
the United States. The fall was, however, 
matched by a lowering in retail prices. 
The effects of the Depression lasted in 
many countries until the eve of World 
War II. 


lJabour relations, conditions of employ 


Quebec alters functions 
of its labour department 


Quebec has passed legislation changin . 
the name of its labour department an — 
giving new powers to the department) 
Minister. In the new Department c 
Labour and Manpower, the Minister con _ 
tinues to be in charge of laws governin! 


ment, trade unions, manpower and safety, 
unless any of these powers have beer 
entrusted to other ministers. 

Some of the new functions 
Minister include: 


— the promotion of harmonious labou: 
relations; 

— the carrying out of research in the 
field of labour market conditions, em: 
ployment opportunities, conditions of em: 
ployment and the effects of technologica 
progress on the labour market; | 


—the compilation and publication of 
information about wages and other em- 
ployment conditions, other labour inatters 
and the activities of the Department and 
bodies under its jurisdiction. ! 


The legislation also allows the Minister 
to enter into agreements with the federal 
Government or other governments to 
facilitate the carrying out of the legisla- 
tion, subject to authorization hy the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


of thi 


SIU national executive 
returned by large margin 


The Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada held its second election for the 
national executive since its release from the 
trusteeship of the Board of Trustees of the 
Maritime Transportation Union in 1963. 
The former executive was returned to 
office by a large margin. Leonard “‘Red” 
McLaughlin was re-elected President of 
the union by a 3-to-2 majority Roman 
Gralewicz of Montreal was returned 
as Executive Vice-President. John Royce 
of Fort William retains his post as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The three top executive members beat 
the candidates put forward by the so- 
called ‘‘opposition”’ slate. This group was 
headed by Rod Heinekey of Vancouver, 
who was campaigning for the presidency. 
Norman David of Vancouver and Angus 
Cameron of Halifax ran on the Heinekey 
slate for the other two top positions. 
None of the ‘‘opposition’? nominees 
running on the Heinekey slate was 
elected to any of the 18 positions on 
the executive. The terms of the new 
incumbents run for three years until 
December 31, 1971. 
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U.S. business finds jobs for 125,000 unemployed 


A US. businessmen’s organization has 
placed 125,000 “hard core unemployed” 
in jobs during the last few months, and 
their dropout rate is lower than that for 
the average worker. In March 1968, 
former President Johnson recruited top 
U.S. businessmen to find jobs for the un- 
employed. Henry Ford H, Chairman of 
the Ford Motor Co., headed the organiza- 
tion, the National Alliance of Business- 
men. 

The unemployed were placed in 12,500 
private firms in the nation’s 50 largest 
cities, and 85,000 are still on the job. 
This is a retention rate of 68 per cent— 
the average being 50 to 60 per cent. 
Some of those placed were on parole, 
some were women from correctional insti- 
tutions, most were in their 20s, and most 
were black. About two thirds of the 
placements have been made at the expense 
of the employers, and Government funds 
were used to train the remainder. Cost of 
on-the-job training averaged $2,850. Leo 
Beebe, on leave from his position as a 
Ford vice-president and serving as NAB’s 
Executive Vice-President, estimated that 
a person taken off the welfare rolls and 
placed in a job would repay the cost of 
his training in less than 20 months. 

The goal for the next fiscal year is to 
place an additional 200,000 persons in 
jobs. By June 30, 1971, the organization 
hopes to find employment for 500,000 
hard core unemployed. President Nixon 
has agreed to continue the program. 

If the budget brought down by former 
President Johnson is approved by Con- 


gress, the federal Government’s invest- 
ment will be doubled. But the question 
remains whether President Nixon will use 
appropriated funds to pay employers for 
training costs, or recommend that the 
employees reimburse themselves through 
the use of tax credits. 

In the past, a majority of employers who 
have made job pledges to NAB, have 
not collected government subsidies. Al- 
liance officials say that many employers 
do not like the rigid guidelines of a 
government contract, do not want 
people looking over their shoulders, and 
do not like filling out government forms. 
But more are turning to reimbursable 
contracts as they find training costs too 
high. 

The program does face dangers beyond 
its control. Its success relies on the con- 
tinued prosperity of the nation and the 
demand for more manpower, NAB 
says. But some industries will be sharing 
the idleness as well as the work. They 
propose to use short workweeks and 
temporary closings instead of laying off 
the last hired and the least experienced. 

To look for work, many of the hard 
core jobless had to endure the pain of 
rejection by an employer or rejection 
after a few days on the job or being laip 
off first. The National Manpower Policy 
Task Force, a private non-profit organiza- 
tion of manpower experts, says that very 
little has been done until recently in 
showing more tolerance and showing 
these people that they do have something 
to contribute. 


Dominion Coal Board reports 1967 operating costs 


The average operating cost for the 
Canadian coal-mining industry as a whole 
in 1967 was $7.39 per marketable ton 
produced, an increase of 10 cents a ton 
over 1966. The largest cost increases were 
in labour, 14 cents; welfare fund, 5 cents; 
and miscellaneous expenses, 4 cents. These 
were partially offset by decreases in costs 
for vacation pay, 7 cents, and deprecia- 
tion, 4 cents, the Dominion Coal Board 
has reported. 

With the exception of Saskatchewan, 
which showed a decrease of 26 cents a 
ton, all regions experienced a rise in their 
average production costs. Over the year, 
average costs increased in Nova Scotia 
by $1.00 a ton, by 20 cents in the Alberta 
Mountain-British Columbia region, by 21 
cents in New Brunswick, by 25 cents in 
Alberta Domestic Underground Mines, 
and by 1 cent in Alberta Domestic 
Stripping. 

After showing an average loss of 14 
cents a ton for 1965 and 1966, all reporting 
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mines in 1967 showed a profit of 17 cents 
a ton, an increase of 31 cents. This, 
coupled with a profit of 4 cents a ton on 
other company operations, brought the 
total profit to 21 cents a ton. This was an 
increase of 9 cents over 1966. 

The largest profit increase was one of 
$1.10 a ton in Nova Scotia, followed by 
a 49-cent increase in New Brunswick. 
Somewhat smaller increases were recorded 
in Alberta Mountain-British Columbia, 
Alberta Domestic Underground and Sask- 
atchewan respectively. A decrease in re- 
venue of one cent a ton was reported for 
Alberta Domestic Stripping. 

The number of tons produced for the 
calendar year 1967 was 11,395,754. This 
was an average of 5.41 tons produced 
each man-day. Man-day tonnages prod- 
uced ranged from 50.13 tons in Saskatche- 
wan to 39.17 in Alberta Domestic Strip- 
ping, 6.49 in Alberta Domestic, 6.75 in 
Alberta Mountain-British Columbia, 4.25 
in New Brunswick and 2.58 in Nova Scotia. 


Employers stress experience 
over education, study shows 


University graduates with no work ex- 
perience are finding it increasingly difficult 
to obtain choice positions, reports the 
Technical Service Council, a non-profit 
Toronto placement service run by in- 
dustry. Graduates in arts are particularly 
hard hit because of the increased size of 
graduating classes. “One of the nation’s 
largest employers is hiring community 
college graduates for jobs formerly re- 
served for university graduates in arts,” 
the TSC reported. 

The job market is so selective that 
some employers are recruiting overseas 
tor men with specialized experience, and 
numerous jobs at the $15,000 level are 
“soing begging’? because of the demand 
for directly applicable experience. Com- 
petition is keenest for executive positions 
but personnel managers, production man- 
agers with engineering degrees, and con- 
trollers are also in demand. 

The TSC’s annual survey of jobs listed 
by 1,300 employers showed that jobs in 
Western Canada increased the most—by 
21 per cent. Openings in Ontario showed 
a marginal decline, whereas those in 
Quebec and the Maritimes increased by 
9 per cent. Ontario jobs were most in 
demand so that the number of Ontario 
vacancies actually declined slightly com- 
pared with a year ago. Some 950 profes- 
sional openings are listed with TSCs 
offices in Toronto, Montreal and Calgary. 
Employees in every province and territory, 
except Prince Edward Island, have pro- 
fessional positions open. There are 498 
of these positions open in Ontario, 284 in 
Quebec and the Maritimes, and 168 in 
Western Canada. 

Sales engineers, computer programmers 
and system analysts are the groups in 
shortest supply. The demand is strong 
also for experienced heating and ventilat- 
ing design engineers, mechanical engineers 
with specialized backgrounds, graduate 
industrial engineers and structural de- 
signers. 


Queen’s seminar 
on industrial relations 


Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., is 
holding its annual industrial relations 
seminar May 5 to 9. The emphasis of this 
seminar will be on labour relations and 
collective bargaining—the impact of a 
rapidly changing environment on this 
function, emerging trends and new ap- 
proaches. 

The fee is $350 including course re- 
gistration, meals, lodging, books, supplies 
and reference materials. 
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5O 
Years 


Ago 


In the Labour Gazette 
April 1919 


Sirloinsteak was 25 cents a pound, 
three workmen found justice in 
the Courts, and management in 
one British plant learned to love 
its employees and their union. 


Prince Edward Islanders could trek to 
the meat market and pick up a pound of 
sirloin steak for 25 cents, but the average 
price for sirloin in mid-March 1919 was 
36. cents a pound, reported the LABOUR 
GAZETTE in April of that year. Ten 
pounds of potatoes cost 10 cents in 
Guelph and Orillia, Ont., but the national 
average was 19 cents. 

If you lived in Nanaimo, B.C., you 
could buy a pound of sugar for 9 cents, 
but the average price was 12 cents a 
pound. You could pick up two loaves of 
bread for 9 cents in Sorel, Que., but 
bread was 5 cents a loaf in Toronto, and 
averaged 7 cents a loaf in other centres of 
Canada. Butter cost 44 cents a pound in 
Nelson, B.C., and an average of 52 cents 
a pound in other cities. 

If home to you was Sorel, Que., you 
could buy a pound of tea for 45 cents and 
a pound of coffee for 35 cents, but the 
rest of Canada paid an average of 63 
cents a pound for tea; and except for 
Kitchener, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., 
where you could pick up a pound of 
coffee for 35 cents, most Canadian con- 
sumers paid 48 cents. It was estimated 
that the weekly family food budget 
averaged $13.05 for the month of March. 
Householders could rent'a spacious six- 
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room house with sanitary convenience 
for $9.50 to $11 a month in St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., but the rest of Canada paid an 
average of $19.61 a month. 


Fifty years ago, workers were blaming 
the company foreman for the lack of 
empathy between top management and 
themselves. In what the GAZETTE called 
‘‘a very interesting article’ that had 
appeared in a British publication, the 
author, who was also a managing director, 
said: “One of the chief difficulties en- 
countered in the functioning of shop 
committees is the antagonism of the fore- 
men. In order that the committee may be 
effective, it should be elected by, and be 
representative of, the workers themselves, 
and should have some freedom of ap- 
proach to the management. But the fore- 
men invariably feel that the committees 
are in closer touch with the management 
than they are themselves; that there is 
interference with policies and discipline, 
and that their own influence is being 
undermined.” Workers also complained 
that the actions of foremen often do not 
coincide with the attitude displayed by 
management at the periodic conferences. 


With the outbreak of World War I and 
radical changes in industrial conditions, 
the management of one plant believed 
there was a need for closer communication 
between the workers and _ themselves. 
They conceived the idea of forming 
another committee to represent the 
workers to the management and the 
management to the workers, and to 
establish a bond of confidence between 
them. But after the committee was 
elected by the various departments, the 
most active trade unionists in the plant 
thought that the committee idea might be 
a scheme of management to undermine 
trade unionism, and they got together, 
formed a committee of their own called 
the Shop Stewards’ Committee, and 
requested recognition. 


The other committee, which was later 
called the welfare committee, dealt. with 
policy and organization; the union com- 
mittee handled grievances and com- 
plaints about conditions in the shop. 


An attempt was made to get the welfare 
committee to see something of manage- 
ment’s point of view. ‘“‘We felt,” said the 
writer, ‘‘that much of the labour agitation 
was based upon entire ignorance of the 
difficulties we were facing. We were con- 
tinually confronted with the idea that we 
as managers had done foolish things and 
that any fool could have done this 
particular thing better than we. We made 
efforts to explain our problems when we 
had new contracts necessitating a new 
organization of the work, but we were 
rather disappointed on the whole; we did 
not get the interest that we expected from 
the welfare committee.” 


Management soon found themselves; 
referring to the union committee and 
ignoring the other. ““The shop stewards | 
were intensely interested in our problems, | 
and in the attempts that we made to ex- | 
plain the managers’ difficulties,” the 
writer continued. “‘This time we found a’ 
real response and for that reason I have’ 
come to the conclusion that it is not 
worth while bothering with any but 
organized labour. If employees have not | 
the guts to get into a union, really, they | 
are not worth bothering about.” 


The Courts dealt gently with two. 
workmen injured accidentally, and a third | 
who was unjustly accused of damaging \ 
goods. In the first case, a deckhand, at the 
command of his superior officer, jumped | 
from his vessel to the embankment of the 
Lachine canal, a distance of 10 feet, and 
broke his ankle. He sued the shipowners 
for $10,000 alleging inexcusable negli-— 
gence. The shipowners claimed that he- 
was rash and negligent to make the jump | 
and that his injuries were his own fault. | 
The Court held that the accident occurred | 
through the order of the first mate and 
that the deckhand had no choice but to 
obey according to the Canada Shipping 
Act. As his earning capacity had been — 
reduced by 50 per cent, he was awarded | 
$2,025 with interest from November 4, | 
1916 and costs. | 


The second case concerned a carter who — 
was shovelling coal from a dump when | 
the upper portion of the dump fell on him, 
causing severe injuries. He sued the owners — 
of the dump, but lost the action in the — 
Superior Court on the grounds that he_ 
had no right to go to the dump in the — 
first place, and that he had been warned © 
beforehand of the danger. The case was 
appealed to the Court of Review, which 
held that the open face of the dump, the 
absence of obstruction, or interference 
by the yard foreman, and the established 
custom of the carters to take coal at any 
open place constituted an open invitation 
to the carter. The Court reversed the 
Superior Court decision and awarded the 
plaintiff $1,500 damages and costs. 


The third case involved a laundryman 
who received from a cleaning plant a 
pair of curtains to be washed. When the 
Owner received the curtains he alleged 
that they were ruined and brought action 
against the plant. The firm admitted their 
responsibility to the amount of $100 and 
costs, but tried to recover the money from 
the laundryman. Evidence showed that 
the cleaning plant had worked on the 
curtains before sending them to the 
laundryman. The Court declared that 
when a workman furnishes only his 
labour and industry, he cannot be re- 
sponsible for damages that happened 
before delivery. The action was dismissed 
with costs. 
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Provisions In Major Collective Agreements 
In Canadian Industries, 1968 


Part Il: Grievance and Arbitration, Pay Guarantees and Other Provisions 


This is the second half of a study of 69 
provisions found in 135 collective agree- 
ments covering 421,135 employees in Ca- 
nadian industries. It covers the same 
agreements as a 1965 study except for 
those that expired before January 1, 1968. 
Part I, concerning union security and em- 
ployee security, was published in the 
March issue of the LABoUR GAZETTE, 
B®, 155. 

The complete study, including the charts 
and tables that have been omitted from, 
or compressed in, this report, is available 
from the Collective Bargaining Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Grievance and Arbitration 


All contracts studied established a pro- 
cedure for initiation of grievances. In 86 
per cent of the agreements affecting 91 per 
cent of employees, either the employee 
himself or the union steward might make 
the initial presentation. 

Sixty per cent of the agreements affect- 
ing 53 per cent of employees had a specific 
clause for grievance procedure in dismissal 
cases. A sample clause follows: 

“If a. permanent employee believes that 
he has been unjustly discharged, the mat- 
ter may be taken up as a special grievance 
commencing at Step 3 of the grievance 
procedure. Any such special grievance 
must be submitted in writing and lodged 
with the Vice-President, Administration, 
or his designate, within four working days 
after the employee ceases to work for the 
Company, and the matter will be disposed 
of within seven working days after the 
Company receives the grievance, except 
where such grievance is taken to arbitra- 
tion.” 

Forty-four per cent of the agreements 
affecting 52 per cent of employees had 
some form of compensation for grievance 
work. A comparable result was found in 
the 1965 study where 45 per cent of the 
agreements concerning 49 per cent of em- 
ployees had such a clause. The most fre- 
quent provision in both studies states that 
the grievance representative will be paid 
for time spent on grievance activities 
during working hours with no definite 
restriction placed on the handling of 
grievances during working hours. 

The issue of the scope of arbitration 
arises in all agreements. In 62 per cent of 
the agreements covering 59 per cent of 
employees, arbitration was confined to un- 
settled grievances in the specific sense of 
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dissatisfaction on the part of an employee 
or employer with the other’s interpretation 
or alleged violation of some part of the 
contract. In some cases (24 per cent of the 
agreements affecting 20 per cent of em- 
ployees) the scope of arbitration was in- 
clusive of any grievance or controversy 
not specifically stated in the agreement, 
including any question as to whether a 
matter is arbitrable. 

Seventy-five per cent of the agreements 
affecting 73 per cent of employees pro- 
vided for a panel of arbitrators to settle 
the disputes, whereas 21 per cent of the 
agreements concerning 22 per cent of em- 
ployees provided for a single arbitrator. 


Pay Guarantees 


When employees report for work at 
their scheduled time without having been 
notified in advance not to report, many 
agreements guarantee them either a mini- 
mum number of hours of work, or pay. 
The study revealed that 71 per cent of the 
agreements affecting 69 per cent of em- 
ployees provided for a reporting pay 
guarantee, the majority containing a 
guarantee of either four hours work or 
pay. Sometimes the employer is provided 
with an ‘‘escape clause”’ i.e., if no work is 
available due to damage to equipment, 
fire, power failure or other causes beyond 
his control. 

The following is a clause taken from a 
current agreement: 

‘‘When an employee reports for work at 
the normal starting time of the shift and 
his regular job is not available, he will 
receive alternate work or pay equivalent 
to four hours at his hourly wage rate. This 
will not apply when: 

e the employee has been informed a 
minimum of six hours in advance of his 
regular starting time that he is not to 
report for work; 

e the plant or part of it or its equip- 
ment is damaged by fire, lightning, flood 
or tempest; 

e interruption of work is due to circum- 
stances beyond the company’s reasonable 
control.” 


A provision found to be prevalent in 
collective agreements guarantees a mini- 
mum number of hours pay to employees 
who are called to work outside their nor- 
mal working hours or after having com- 
pleted their regular shift. Comparing the 
result of the current study with that of the 
1965 study, the frequency remains almost 


the same. Seventy per cent of the agree- 
ments concerning 63 per cent of em- 
ployees had one or another form of call-in 
or call-back pay guarantee as against 72 
per cent of the agreements that had af- 
fected 62 per cent of employees in 1965. 

By a guaranteed employment or earn- 
ings clause, the worker is assured a mini- 
mum amount of employment or pay. In 
the current analysis, 9 per cent of the 
agreements affecting 10 per cent of em- 
ployees, had some form of guaranteed 
employment or earnings. In the 1965 stu- 
dy, 7 per cent of the agreements concern- 
ing 11 per cent of employees had a guar- 
anteed employment clause. 


Paid Holidays and Vacation 


Almost all agreements have a provision 
for paid holidays. The 1965 study revealed 
that for 34 per cent of employees, eight 
holidays a year were the most usual. The 
1968 study affecting 33 per cent of em- 
ployees showed nine holidays a year as 
the most common provision. The average 
number of paid holidays for a worker in a 
year was 8.5 in 1965, whereas in the cur- 
rent study the average increased to 9.4 
holidays a year. 

Sixty per cent of the agreements, COv- 
ering 72 per cent of employees, provide for 
two weeks paid vacation after one year of 
service compared with 46 per cent of the 
agreements concerning 58 per cent of em- 
ployees in the previous study. Another 35 
per cent of the agreements affecting 19 per 
cent of employees provided for two weeks 
vacation after two years or more of serv- 
ice. In the 1965 study, 38 per cent of the 
agreements affecting 29 per cent of em- 
ployees had a provision for two weeks 
vacation after two years or more of service. 

Ninety-two per cent of the agreements 
covering 93 per cent of employees in the 
current study had provision for three 
weeks vacation. This compares favourably 
with the previous study where 88 per cent 
of the agreements concerning 86 per cent 
of employees had provisions for three 
weeks vacation. In both these studies, the 
most frequent provision stipulates three 
weeks vacation after ten years of service. 

Eighty-three per cent of the agreements 
affecting 87 per cent of employees pro- 
vided for four weeks vacation in the cur- 
rent study. This is a substantial increase 
over the previous study, when 74 per cent 
of the agreements concerning 75 per cent 
of employees had a provision for four 
weeks vacation. In both studies, the most 
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usual period of service after which em- 
ployees are entitled to four weeks vacation 
is 20 years. 

Thirty-three per cent of the agreements 
affecting 31 per cent of employees had a 
provision for five weeks vacation, com- 
pared with 9 per cent of the agreements 
covering 8 per cent of employees in the 
previous study. After 25 years of service, 
employees were entitled to five weeks 
vacation. 


Health and Welfare 


The following discussion and tables are 
based on references to health and welfare 
schemes appearing in the main text of col- 
lective agreements. As it is common prac- 
tice to provide the details of employee 
health and welfare benefits in separate 


pamphlets, the statistics that follow are to 
some extent inaccurate, as it appears that 
the ‘‘No Specific Provision” category con- 
tains cases in which the provision in ques- 
tion does appear in a supplementary do- 
cument. 

The main interest in these tables will not 
be in the general incidence, which has a 
downward bias, as much as in the further 
breakdowns where the provision is men- 
tioned in the main agreement. Plans of the 
department call for the collection of sup- 
plementary documents, and more com- 
prehensive analysis of health and welfare 
provisions in future studies. 

Fifty-six per cent of the agreements 
covering 53 per cent of employees had a 
specific provision for one or more of 
medical, surgical and hospital benefits. 
The great majority of these agreements 


Grievances and Arbitration 


have a contributory system in which the 
employee pays a portion of the premium. 

Sixty-three per cent of the agreements 
covering 61 per cent of employees had a 
provision for life insurance, accidental 
death and dismemberment benefits, and 
the majority were contributory schemes. 

Forty-six per cent of agreements cov- 
ering 47 per cent of employees had pension 
plans. Almost half of them specifically 
provided for contributory payments. A 
number of agreements mentioned the pen- 
sion plan, but contributions were not 
specified. 

Fifty-five per cent of agreements con- 
cerning 55 per cent of employees had a 
provision for paid sick leave in one form 
or another. Half of these agreements pro- 
vided for sick pay under a group insurance 
plan only. 


Pay Guarantees 


Agreements Employees Covered Agreements Employees Covered 
Provision No. a No. vA Provision No. ws No. ea 
ae : Reporting pay guarantee* 
aie ved ueeeoas No specific provision...... 39 29 129,436 31 
grievance 
Up to three hours of 
BMplOvee rs rea 15 11 64,254 iB) work or pay............ pH) 20 74,052 Ty 
Union Steward:...3.....::..:. 4 5 22,912 6 Four hours of work or 
Employee and/or Union Day hse fcr 53 39 154,926 37 
DLCWARG. oa ee 95 70 296,553 70 Five to eight hours of 
Unione. Le ae 10 ai 26,187 6 work or pay............ 5 41,775 10 
SOLIS OPUS AS 6 = 11,229 3 Othereat WN Lene 7 20,946 5 
Grievance procedure in Call in (back) pay guarantee 
dismissal cases No specific provision...... 41 30 156,819 37 
No specific provision...... 54. 40 ~—«198,948 47 er 
Speeding up of usual For a minimum of 2 
procedarens 4 ena 5 89,894 71 hours..... Oe ae 9 1 14,171 3 
Procedure other than For a minimum of 3 
speeding up 45 33 130,213 31 . hours Bee iho vcs aR 9 “4 29,229 7 
Other ee emis 2 1 2,080 = Minnum of bours plus 
time worked.............. 1 1 3,300 1 
Compensation for grievance eas fae 
rit: For minimum of 2 hours 8 6 13,297 3 
For minimum of 3 hours 4 16,040 4 
No specific provision...... $i) 56 201,971 48 For minimum of 4hours 11 8 51,393 12 
Grievance representatives Minimum number of 
Paid for time spent on hours at straight ti- 
grievances during- me or actual hours 
working hours f........ 44 33 178,388 42 worked at premium 
Paid for time up to a rate, whichever is 
specific limit............ 10 7 25,477 6 PUCALCE: chc.de ieee 21 16 45,664 11 
Paid for time with a Others Jokes. ae. 29 21 S222 22 
restriction on the 
handling of grievan- Travel allowance on call-in 
ces during working (back) 
DOUTS..-eeeseesssessessseee 4 3 12,799 3 No specific provision... 121. 90 379,209 90 
Cothetes ore es) ae ) 1 2,500 1 Amount specified............ 5 4 13,256 3 
Indicated, but amount 
NOUspeciied.. 5. 9 6 28,670 b 


*Subject to ordinary grievance procedure. 


tWith no definite restriction placed on the handling of the grievances 
during working hours. Need for prior permission, or limitation to 
reasonable or “‘necessary” time was not regarded as definite restriction. 


*Refers to pay guarantees to employees who report for work at the usual 
hour, without notification to the contrary, and either find no work 
available, or are not given work for full shift. 
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Premium Pay for Time Worked 


TE —e___e_FT"”ebjT”™_ 


Agreements Employees Covered 
Provision No. vA No. os 
After daily hours 
No specific provision...... 8 6 19,938 5 
Time-and-a-half................ 95 70 321,402 76 
Time-and-a-half followed 
by higher rate.......... 28 20 66,395 15 
Others including rates 
NE PBR sectivcichest excuse 4 3 13,400 3 
After weekly hours 
No specific provision...... 78 58 188,847 45 
Time-and-a-half................ 54 40 226,808 54 
0 ea ee 3 #4 5,480 1 
On Saturday or sixth day 
(not normally worked) 
No specific provision...... 60 44 200,070 48 
Time-and-a-half................ 53 39 166,602 40 
BOON HIN 58... 8 6 26,009 6 
Time-and-a-half followed 
by higher rate.......... 13 10 26,054 6 
CE a a 1 1 2,400 1 
On Sunday or seventh day 
(not normally worked) 
No specific provision...... ye) i] UREVAI 18 
Time-and-a-half................ 45 33 143,224 34 
TPOUDICMIMGE cyiteccrccciccce IS 43 174,100 41 
Double time-and-a-half.. 2 1 10,350 2 
Time-and-a-half followed 
by higher rate.......... 3 Z 8,900 2 
Double time followed by 
Bisner Maths. 4. tee 5s 1 1 2,000 — 
BRINE aoe vets cesvinsneaes 2 5,380 1 
For work on paid holiday 
No specific provision...... 13 10 83,878 20 
Time-and-a-half plus an- 
other day off with 
“hy baal. ane Sailr os 5 4 Phy ele. 6 
Straight time plus holi- 
NGA 2a eee 13 10 van WP tae 5 
Time-and-a-half plus 
holiday pay................ 69 a 192,745 46 
Double time plus holiday 
Poa eS eee ee B| 13 53,300 12 
Double time-and-a-half 
plus holiday pay...... 3 z 7,501 2 
RE ec cactinas 14 10 36,379 9 
For regularly scheduled work 
on Saturday 
No specific provision...... 130 96 399,285 95 
Specific premium pay.... 5 4 21,850 > 
For regularly scheduled work 
on Sunday 
No specific provision....... 112 83 339,516 81 
Specific premium pay.... 23 17 81,619 19 
Shift premium—second shift 
No specific provision...... 44 33 153,807 37 
Four to ten cents per 
LC 9h a eC 46 33 301,407 35 
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Agreements Employees Covered 
Provision No. Ve No. oo 


Eleven or 12 cents per 


LETT geen FET Pe 21 16 45,247 11 
Thirteen to 18 cents per 
file] 1) ee ae Sree een 8 6 24,690 6 
Thirty cents Bee hour...... 1 1 3,000 1 
Fifty cents per shift ........ 1 1 1,650 0 
Ninety cents per shift...... 1 1 6,500 2 
$1.00 to $1.25 per day.... 3 3 8,441 1 
Deol Des WORK cc cescscees 1 1 5,500 2 
och 03) ih) | Ge aap ane a 2 1 11,249 3 
PROrD er CeO aos 4 3 8,251 i 
2a DEE Cont eed wie 1 1 1,100 0 
OJ Lite pce, eee Cems emnerem aner 2 1 4,100 1 
Shift premium—third shift 
No specific provision...... 63 47 211,597 50 
Five to eight cents per 
TOUt ee ai ges 5 4 6,187 1 
Ten to twelve cents per 
NOWUERS ets Sis Sse 23 17 83,346 19 
Thirteen to fifteen cents 
Der NOU ie sci eens 29 lp 75,480 18 
Sixteen to twenty-one 
cents per hout.......... 10 7 31,384 7 
$1.50 or $1.60 per day.... #3 2 6,441 1 
15 “pet.cente ss Aopecis 1 1 4,500 | 
23 PELwenhites 1. wee 1 1 1,100 0 
Shift premium not 
SHECIION Watt tte 1 1 1,100 0 
ee PER a ee RCE ee Pe 
Hours of Work 
eee Soles ee te te ee 
Agreements Employees Covered 
Provision No. yA No. Wo 
Daily hours* 
No. of daily hours not 
LL = a Ras apres ee 3 2 4,122 l 
Up to 714 hours.............. 17 13 87,918 21 
Bn b] 11g ee Re ei ne 106 78 313,227 74 
814 to 914 hours.............. 8 6 13,468 2 
GY) sneha one eee Pare | 1 2,400 I 
Weekly hours* 
No. of hours not stated 9 7 21,847 5 
3334 hours to37'4 hours” 17 13 80,643 19 
PCY, Pare acs one ivts a shtoees 95 70 293,150 70 
42 hours to 50 hours...... 13 9 23,775 7 
pre eReeme ey oe aes 1 | 1,720 — 
Normal workweek (days) * 
No. of days not stated... 12 9 27,246 6 
WOT. icc 2 2 2,409 1 
re ee SO 112 83 374,359 89 
Five-and-a-half or six...... 7 4 13,001 3 
9) ty 1 ee Terre SOT 2 2 4,120 1 


*Refers to “normal,” “regular” or “‘standard”’ daily hours, and weekly 
hours of day-workers. Agreements making no explicit reference to 
“normal,” “regular” or “‘standard” daily hours, and weekly hours 
were tabulated on the basis of straight-time daily hours, and weekly hours. 
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Pay for Time not Worked 


Agreements Employees Covered Agreements Employees Covered 
Provision No. Yo No. va Provision No. wh No. yA 
Paid holidays Paid meal periods 
No specific provision...... 3 P 4,111 1 No specific provision...... 82 61 272,989 65 
Four to six days a year 8 6 14,168 3 Without reference to shift 
Seven to ten days a year 116 85 347,896 82 WY OD Rane cite kee Re Ss fi! BS 19,328 5 
Eleven to 15 days a year 8 Bi 54,960 13 On all shifts worked........ iD 11 42,284 10 
| Not on all shifts worked 6 4 11,992 3 
Paid holiday falling on On overtime and/or in 
Saturday (not normally other special cir- 
worked) . CuMStanCes.............-.. 925) 19 74,542 18 
No specific provision...... 101 75 333,431 79 Paid wash-up time 
Te SMa IES TEN S25 Te er 13 No:specific provisiont. 11225 MCC mnmmngUataEe 95 
Exita day 8 pay...seves. 5 3 9,400 2 Provision for paid wash- 
theta. irons set ain 5 3 25,590 6 votes oe 3 10 21,167 = 
Paid holiday falling on Paid leave—death in immediate 
Sunday (not normally ) family 
worked) No specific provision...... 2 39 189,164 45 
No specific provision se 84 62 2541212. 60 Up to’threeidays::..2... 78 58 210,840 50 
Working day off with pay 42 31 143,804 34 More than 3 days............ 2 1 11,800 3 
Extra. day S Ppay...-ke.- 6 4 14,229 3 OUR eR cast ee 3 2. 9,331 2 
Citiletes wert coke eet 3 2 8,890 Z Pita! [oa vewdenthiotantlasrs | 
: : : No specific provision...... 69 51 230,850 55 
RS aba pe vega aeeal Up to three days... 63. ° 47 iss 43 
popu e rbae More than 3 days.......:... 1 1 6,500 2 
No specific provision...... 107 79 346,616 82 Others.p ae ee 2 1 4,000 1 
Working day off with pay 11 8 30,617 a 
Extra day’s Pay... 14 4 34,802 8 On jury duty and/or as 
OCS erettrs ee 3 a 9,100 2 court witness 
No specific provision...... 78 58 278,410 66 
Paid holiday falling within Equal to difference be- 
vacation period tween jury allow- 
No specific provision...... Gam 46 201,778 48 ance and normal 
Vacation extended.......... 33 24 ~—«:115,618 27 DAY sseesrecseeseseeccsesesecen 52 39 —:126,014 30 
Extra day’s payee. 25 19 10,355 17 Equal to employee’s reg- 
Choice of abOVE...scceccun 15 08 it 33,384 8 ular (normal) pay... 2 1 2,560 1 
Other ine oe ee 3 Me 14,151 4 


Paid vacations—general 
*Provisions under which entitlement to time off does not match the © 


No specific provision...... 4 3 4,669 1 amount of vacation pay were tabulated on the basis of vacation pay. 
Provision for one week 
ON FS... dhe 1 1 7,249 2 
Provision for more than 
ONE. Week" wa: 128 94 403,015 96 
SOIREE Ces ui re 2 1 6,202 1 


Extended vacations 


No specific provision...... as 84 369,056 88 
Pre-retirement vacation.. 13 10 22,978 5 
Extended vacation in 

designated year of 

BERNICE), .y.230 ines 8 6 27,901 7 
S81: as ieee eee 1 1 1,200 — 


Rest periods 


No specific provision...... 93 69 265,882 63 
Once a day (ten or more 

minutes)...........1........ 5 4 12,689 2 
Twice a day (twenty or 

more minutes total) 29 21 129 279 30 
Other sae we. 8 6 13,285 3 
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Miscellaneous Provisions 


I ———————————— EE ae 


Agreements Employees Covered 
Provision No. A No. ef 
a a a 5 EE a ee an rr 
Training or retraining 
No specific provision...... 96 71 287,868 68 
Without reference to 
technological chan- 
ee Se Ne AR 31 pds) 96,778 23 
With reference to tech- 
nological change...... 8 6 36,489 9 
Paid meals 
No specific provision...... 91 68 307,464 73 
Meal allowances in cer- 
tain circumstances.. 44 32 113,671 27 
Moving expenses and 
relocation allowance 
No specific provision...... 123 91 369,745 88 
Special provision.............. 12 9 51,390 12 
Protective clothing or equip- 
ment, uniforms, etc. 
No specific provision...... git! 57 230,725 55 
Special provision.............- 58 43 190,410 45 
Unpaid leave or union 
business 
No specific provision...... a7 42 134,126 32 
Year or more for union 
CLITCRT RG te stocstsisccovcsa, = 4 10 78,676 19 
Limited leave for union 
yminesss ec oe 8 33,801 8 
Combination of above.. 35 26 104,109 Pla 
Length not specified........ 18 13 70,423 17 
Cost of living bonus allowance 
No specific provision...... 122 91 370,935 88 


1 cent an hour wage ad- 

justment for 0.6 

change in Consumer 

Price Index.............-. 6 4 22,076 5 
Other formulae linked 

to the Consumer 


Price. Index......:........ 7 a 28,124 7 
Frequency of pay days 
No specific provision...... 97 fe: 294,203 70 
OS, a SS ae a aaa is 11 28,792 
Every two weeks..............- 18 13 86,878 Pa 
Twice a month.................. 5 4 11,262 
Contracting out 
No specific provision...... 108 80 311,492 74 
Prohibits management 
right to contract out 27 20 109,643 26 
Compensation for union 
official during contract 
negotiations 
No specific provision...... 118 87 327,604 78 
Union official paid for 
time spent during 
working hours™....... 17 13 93,531 22 


*With no definite restriction placed on the negotiation of collective 
agreements during working hours. Need for prior permission, or limita- 
tion to “reasonable” or ‘“‘necessary”’ time was not regarded as definite 
restriction. 
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Special Provisions for Women 


Agreements Employees Covered 
Provision No. A No. y 
Equal pay 
No specific provision...... 126 93 375,671 89 
Specific reference to 
SOILS DAV ericdascrssersa0e 9 7 45,464 11 
Separate seniority unit 
ING DTOVISIOD Fess ireode tens sno 127 94 397,697 94 
Separate seniority unit 
TOP WOMEN... bad 8 6 23,438 6 
Maternity leave 
No specific provision...... 106 79 320,860 76 
Provision for maternity 
OT Seen cstrxseustsontes 29 21 100,275 24 


Older and/or Handicapped Workers 


ne 


Agreements Employees Covered 
Provision No. yA No. ee 
Tee ORR: SARS pcg pps Be wets oe ed, ee Oe 

Older or handicapped workers 

No specific provision...... 117 87 373,588 89 
Specific provisions con- 
cerning employment 
of older and/or 
handicapped 

AVE OIG iit oeuds cesacsersees 18 i 47,547 11 


ae ann aa 


HAS YOUR ADDRESS 
CHANGED ? 


We want you to receive your Labour Gazette without 
delay. Send your new address together with your old 
address label to the Circulation Manager, Labour 
Gazette, Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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PRICEINDEXES 


Consumer, January 1969 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) 
rose by 0:2. per cent to 122.6 at the 
beginning of January from 122.3 in De- 
cember. It was 3.8 per cent higher than in 
January 1968. 


The food index increased by 0.5 per 
cent to 125.1 from 124.5 and was 3.1 
per cent higher than the January 1968 
level of 121.3. Higher prices for restaurant 
meals and for food consumed at home 
both contributed to the rise. Home con- 
sumed meat, fish and poultry items, on 
average, were higher in price than in 
December. Most fresh produce items re- 
gistered increases, but citrus fruits and 
tomatoes recorded marked declines. Milk 
and butter prices remained unchanged, 
while other staple foods, including flour, 
sugar and eggs, increased. Bread and 
margarine were two important items that 
showed price declines from the preceding 
month. 


The housing index advanced 0.7 per 
cent to 121.9 from 121.0 and was 5.0 
per cent higher than the January 1968 
level of 116.1. Higher prices for new 
houses and increases in mortgage interest 
rates, contributed to the 1.6 per cent rise 
in home-ownership costs. Rents increased 
only 0.2 per cent since the preceding 
month. Not included in the shelter com- 
ponent was the effect of property tax 
rebates in Ontario and similar grants in 
some western provinces. Among the house- 
hold operation items, midwinter sales 
reduced the price level of furniture, floor 
coverings and household textiles. House- 
hold supplies moved up fractionally. 


The clothing index decreased 1.5 per 
cent to 121.5 from 123.4 and was 2.4 per 
cent higher than the January 1968 level 
of 118.6. The prices of men’s suits and 
overcoats, and some major items of 
women’s wear, notably winter coats, wool 
dresses and suits, dropped by more than 
5 per cent. Sales prices were recorded in 
the children’s clothing and footwear cate- 
gories. 


The transportation component increased 
by 0.5 per cent to 116.3 from 115.7. Prices 
for new automobiles and gasoline were 
unchanged with seasonally higher train 
fares accounting for most of the rise. 

The health and personal care index 
advanced 0.1 per cent to 129.5 from 
129.4 as a result of slightly higher prices 
for toiletries. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
0.7 per cent to 124.2 from 123.3. Increased 
prices were registered for phonograph 
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records, television sets, and some Montreal 
newspapers. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was 
unchanged from 121.3, and was 3.5 per 
cent higher than its January 1968 level 
OF Pi 7.Z. 


City Consumer, Jan. 1969 


Between December and January, con- 
sumer price indexes advanced in six 
regional cities and city combinations, 
declined in three, and remained unchanged 
in one. The movements ranged from a 
decrease of 0.4 per cent in St. John’s, 
Nfid., to an increase of 0.2 per cent in 
Saint John, N.B., and Edmonton-Calgary. 

Food prices rose in all cities except 
Halifax and Vancouver. The housing 
index increased in most of the regional 
cities. January sales contributed to lower 
clothing indexes in all cities, except in 
Saint John and Winnipeg, where the 
average clothing price level was unchanged. 
Transportation indexes increased in most 
cities chiefly in response to seasonally 
higher train fares. The components for 
health and personal care and for recrea- 
tion and reading, registered mixed move- 
ments; tobacco and alcohol indexes re- 
mained unchanged. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December 1968 and 
January 1969 were as follows: Saint 
John+0.2 to 116.6; Edmonton-Calgary 
+0.2 to 119.1; Montreal+0.1 to 120.1; 
Ottawa+0.1 to 120.3; Winnipeg+0.1 to 
120.4; Saskatoon-Regina+0.1 to 117.8; 
Vancouver remained unchanged at 116.8; 
Halifax—0.1 to 115.8; Toronto—0.2 to 
121.3 St. John’s —05 tow i7.2* 


Wholesale, January 1969 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39 = 100) rose 1.5 per cent in January to 
278.1 from the December 1968 index of 
274.0, and was 4.2 per cent higher than 
the January 1968 index of 266.8. Seven 
of the eight major group indexes were 
higher, and one declined. 

The non-ferrous metals products group 
index rose 4.6 per cent to 255.6 from 244.3 
on higher prices for copper and _ its 
products, nickel, lead, zinc and silver. 
~ An increase of 3.3 per cent to 391.0 
from 378.6 in the wood products group 
index reflected a strong advance in the 


*On the base June 1951=100. 


price of newsprint as well as increases in | 
the price of cedar, hemlock and furniture. 

The vegetable products group index ! 
advanced 1.2 per cent to 238.9 from 236.0 | 
as a result of higher prices for tea, coffee, | 
cocoa and fresh fruits. ‘ 

Higher prices for fishery products, boots | 


and shoes were responsible for an increase } 


of 0.6 per cent, 306.1 from 304.4, in the | 
animal products group index. Price in- — 
creases for tumblers and crude asbestos | 
resulted in a rise of 0.9 per cent to 208.9 / 
from 207.0 in the non-metallic minerals | 
products group index. 

The chemical products group index 
advanced 0.5 per cent to 215.3 from } 
214.2 because of price increases for soaps, | 
detergents and explosives. A minor in- 
crease occurred in the iron products group | 
index, 278.4 from 278.1, and a minor | 
decrease occurred in the textile products 
group index, 256.5 from 257.1. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) ad- | 
vanced 0.6 per cent to 265.7 from 264.1 — 
in the four-week period January 3 to 
January 31. The animal products index 
moved up 0.7 per cent to 346.0 from 343.6 
and the field products index rose 0.4 per 
cent to 185.4 from 184.7. 


U.S. Consumer, Dec. 1968 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59 = 100) rose 0.2 per cent to 123.7 
in December. 

Compared with December a year ago, 
those parts of the index showing the sharp- 
est increases last year were medical care, 
mortgage interest rates, apparel, shoes, 
public transit and restaurant meals. These 
increases ranged between 6 and 7 per cent. 
The food-at-home index rose by 4 per cent, 
but it was still more than in nearly all 
recent years. 


British Retail, Nov. 1968 


The British index of retail prices (Jan- 
uary 16, 1962=100) was 126.7 at Novem- 
ber 12, compared with 126.4 at October 
15, and 120.4 at November 14, 1967. 

The index for foods, the prices of which 
are affected by seasonal variations, in- 
creased by nearly 1.5 per cent to 119.0, 
compared with 117.4 in October. Rises in 
the prices of eggs and apples were partly 
offset by reductions in the prices of toma- 
toes. For the food group as a whole, the 
index rose by nearly 0.5 per cent to 123.9, 
compared with 123.4 in October. 

The principal change in the housing 
group was a rise in the average level of 
rents of unfurnished dwellings. The index 
for this group rose by less than 0.5 per cent 
to 143.3, compared with 142.9 in October. 
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Employment 
Review 
For January 


The decline in employment between 
December and January was one of the 
smallest on record for the time of year. 
At 7,424,000, total employment in January 
was 143,000 less than in December, but 
was 324,000 or 4.6 per cent higher than 
in January 1968. 

The labour force decreased by 49,000 
to 7,891,000 and was 327,000 or 4.3 
per cent higher than in January 1968. 

Unemployment increased by 94,000 to 
467,000, a below-average increase for the 
time of year. It was 3,000 higher than in 
January a year ago. 

Unemployment in January represented 
5.9 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 6.1 per cent in January 1968, and 
5.2 per cent in January 1967. 


Employment 


Farm employment, at 451,000, declined 
by 16,000 during the month and was 
8,000 lower than in January 1968. 

Non-farm employment, at 6,973,000, 
decreased by 127,000 during the month. 
The largest decrease in this group occurred 
in trade, 47,000. This was followed by 
construction, 35,000; transportation, com- 
munication and other utilities, 29,000; 
and community, business and personal 
services, 15,000. 

Compared with a year ago, non-farm 
employment increased by 332,000. The 
largest increase took place in manu- 
facturing industries, 106,000; followed by 
community, business and personal service, 
90,000; trade, 62,000; public administra- 
tion, 37,000; construction, 30,000; and 
finance, insurance and real estate, 16,000. 

All regions shared in the decline in 
employment between December and Jan- 
uary. British Columbia had the largest 
decrease, 37,000. Smaller reductions were 
reported for Quebec, 35,000; the Prairies, 
30,000; the Atlantic region, 25,000; and 
Ontario, 16,000. All regions shared also 
in the year-over-year increase. The largest 
gain was in Ontario, 152,000. This was 
followed by Quebec, 64,000; the prairie 
region, 60,000; British Columbia, 33,000, 
and the Atlantic region, 15,000. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 94,000 
between December and January and was 
3,000 higher than in January 1968. 

Of the 467,000 unemployed in January, 
35 per cent had been unemployed for less 
than one month, 39 per cent for one to 
three months, and 26 per cent for four 
months or more. 
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OLDER WORKERS 


Nova Scotia’s Concern for its Older Workers 


Modern society, with its technological 
innovations, poses a special problem for 
older workers aged 45 and over who find it 
increasingly difficult to adjust to the 
changing labour market. As older workers 
must invariably fend for themselves with- 
out any assistance from younger family 
members, it is imperative that they have 
gainful employment. These thoughts were 
expressed at a conference on aging, held 
in Halifax, N.S., in March 1967. Sponsored 
by the provincial Government, the con- 
ference was primarily geared to help 
delegates acquire a better understanding 
of the position of older workers in the 
Nova Scotia economy. 

A report, “Older Workers in the Nova 
Scotia Economy,” emerged from the con- 
ference, and was published by the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour. It stated 
that since 1901, the population of Nova 
Scotia has increased from 459,574 to an 
estimated 760,000 in 1966. Of this popula- 
tion, those aged 45 and over totalled 
101,066 or 21.8 per cent in 1901, and 
203,600 or 26.8 per cent in 1966. 

The proportion of older people in Nova 
Scotia is about 1.5 per cent higher than 
for Canada as a whole, and rates of 
growth for those 45 years and older, have 
been rising slowly since 1901. 

The following statistics from Table 6 of 
the report show the percentages of older 
workers in Nova Scotia compared with 
the rest of Canada for the years 1941, 
1951-7and ‘1961, 

1961 


1941 1951 


N.S. Canada N.S. Canada N.S. Canada 


Male... 38) 36.7%) 32:8.838-5.5 35.20 34:2 
Female 17.1 17.0 21.9 20.7 30.6 28.9 
Total... 34.1 32.8 30.8 30.6 34.0 32.7 


The number of older workers in 1961 in 
Nova Scotia was 80,600—62,800 males 
and slightly less than 18,000 females, 
comprising a higher percentage of the 
labour force than in Canada as a whole. 

The report states that, if the participa- 
tion rate of Nova Scotia’s older workers 
is compared with that of the rest of 
Canada, “‘it is clear that the province has a 
lower degree of participation for all age 
groups over 45 years of age.” This dif- 
ference can be as high as 4 per cent. 


Section on Older Workers 
Manpower Utilization Branch 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


Tables in the report show that, during 
the period 1956-1961, migrants entering 
the province totalled 10,077, whereas 
outgoing migrants totalled 18,577; and 
during the same migratory period, workers 
over 45 numbered 1,000 incoming migrants 
and 1,080 outgoing migrants, or 10 per 
cent of the movements. Workers who did 
not move to another province, to an- 
other municipality, or within a muni- 
cipality amounted to 52 per cent for 
younger workers, and 78.8 per cent for 
older workers. The report concludes that 
older workers are the least mobile of the 
working population. 

In considering the distribution of older 
workers by industry, the report shows that 
24.2 per cent of older male workers were 
in the primary sector, 26.5 per cent were 
in manufacturing and construction in- 
dustries, and the remaining 49.3 per cent 
were in the service sectors. These figures 
can be compared with 15.4, 23.5 and 60.9 
per cent, for younger male workers. About 
59.1 per cent of older female members of 
the labour force are in public adminis- 
tration and 17.0 per cent are in trade. 

The report indicates that a greater per- 
centage of older workers in Nova Scotia 
have only an elementary education, but 
compared with older workers in Canada 
as a whole, they are generally better 
educated. 


CBC Employees Living 
Below Poverty Line—ARTEC 


More than 1,000 workers employed by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
are living below the poverty line, the or- 
ganization representing CBC announcers, 
clerical and sales personnel stated in a 
brief presented to a federal conciliation 
board on January 15. The Association of 
Radio and Television Employees of Cana- 
da said that 45 per cent of its members at 
the CBC earn less than $4,842, the poverty 
line for a family of three or four established 
by the Economic Council of Canada. 

ARTEC is asking for a 20-per-cent pay 
increase with a minimum increase of 
$1,000 a year. Salaries now range from 
$2,702 to $10,938 a year. 

The brief said that the union is not pre- 
pared to accept inability to pay as an argu- 
ment for not improving salaries. “At a 


- time of rising prices, rising incomes and 


rising economy, a public employer cannot 
use the excuse that the taxpayers cannot 
afford a decent wage for public em- 
ployees.”’ 
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TEAMWORK 


FIRST A FAILURE 
THEN A SUCCESS 


Jack Hulbert, the General Manager of 
Lucas-Rotax Ltd. in Montreal, has seen 
first-hand both the good and the bad of 
union-management consultation. In the 
last two years, he has chaired one con- 
sultation committee that never grew up, 
and a second that developed into an 
outstanding success. Mr. Hulbert says: 
*““A committee has meaning only if the 
members have something to do. If they’re 
sitting around in a vacuum, the whole 
deal is a waste of time.”’ 


Local 423, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) is the plant union. About 240 
employees manufacture and overhaul air- 
craft parts. 


Consultation has a real chance of suc- 
cess if the members of the committee are 
active participants in a genuine consulta- 
tion program. At least, this is what gave 
meaning to consultation, which suffered 
a poor year in 1966. Because of a lack of 
gut issues to keep the committee-members 
busy, the first attempt at consultation 
failed. 


Mr. Hulbert, who had been chairman, 
came out of the first experience convinced 
that a committee must be active in order 
to prosper. “If a man comes to a meeting 
purely to sit around and listen... well, 
all it amounts to is a couple of hours 
away from the job,” he says. Mr. Hulbert’s 
second committee, started in January 1968 
and thriving today, is carefully structured 
to assure each of the five management and 
four union representatives an active role. 


The central committee is supported by 
four subcommittees, each of which has 
at least two members drawn from the 
main committee. Each subcommittee has 
a special area of interest: skill training, 
safety, suggestion awards and good house- 
keeping. The main committee, the joint 
production and consultative committee, 
decides policy and reviews the work of 
the satellite committees. While the central 
committee meets every second month, 
chaired by Mr. Hulbert, the subcom- 
mittees—especially the safety committee— 
are more likely to be active on a day-to- 
day basis. ‘““The new system,” says Mr. 
Hulbert, ‘“‘effectively has reversed degener- 
ation of interest in labour-management 
consultation.” 


Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch 
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Edward Watt, President of Local 423, 
recalls, ‘“‘At the beginning, we figured 
consultation was a company thing and 
that the union would be hurt. Now I can 
say we’ve had a change of opinion. The 
men have seen that the committee gives 
concrete results. Minutes are posted 
and everyone has the opportunity to find 
out how the committee is progressing.” 


CREATING CLIMATE 
TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 


Communication is pointed to by the 
union-management committee at Glen- 
dale Spinning Mills Ltd. in Hamilton, 
Ont., as their main accomplishment. 


Two members of the Glendale com- 
mittee explain what communication means 
to them. William Holton Jr., Glendale’s 
assistant General Manager: “‘It means we 
have built an atmosphere conducive to 
future problem solving. We now have a 
working relationship between two groups 
that are normally opposed.’’ Mrs. Kay 
Rados, President of Local 1070, Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union of America (CLC): 
‘“‘There’s been a big improvement in 
understanding between employee and fore- 
man, and union and management. I no 
longer have to ask repeatedly when I’m 
seeking information.”’ 


The consultation committee was or- 
ganized in August 1967 at about the same 
time a change in personnel opened doors 
for a start at better communication. As a 
result, the improved working relationship 
of the last year is attributable in part toa 
change of personalities. 


One role of the committee has been to 
flush out bad feeling in the few cases 
where it existed. ““‘Where there were poor 
relationships, it didn’t take the committee 
long to expose bad feeling,” says Neville 
Brown, a superintendent. ‘“‘For the first 
time, we could take action to heal bad 
feeling. These examples were new to us 
because, before, the poor relationship was 
always below the surface.”’ 


Safety has been given a shot in the arm 
by the consultation program. The existence 
of the committee has given company and 
union the opportunity to meet and talk 
about safety. Recently a subcommittee 
was created to make tours of the. plant 
to check for safety hazards. 


In the opinion of Personnel Manager 
John Scarlett the committee has a positive 
influence in “‘giving recognition to peo- 


William Holton Jr., Assistant General Manager, 
says that consultation creates the framework 
within which problems can be solved. 


Neville Brown, a superintendent, credits the 
committee with exposing cases of bad feeling 
and then taking action to restore good will. 
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ple.’ He says that employees take a 
positive attitude when offered the chance 
to contribute. Visitors from the depart- 
ments are invited to attend meetings of the 
committee; and special arrangements are 
made to accommodate workers from the 
afternoon and night shifts. 
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MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


New Lives for Lost and Wasted Limbs 


It’s ability, not disability that counts. 
As Harold Russell, Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped, said, “‘It’s the ‘can- 
do’ in a person’s life and not the ‘can’t-do’ 
that’s important.” 


The benefits of employing the handicap- 
ped are much more than economic. There 
are immeasurable results in human values. 
The employer gains from the loyalty and 
co-operation of his employee, and the 
employee gains independence, self-reliance 
and a sense of accomplishment. The value 
to his family and the community are in- 
calculable. That some employers are alert 
to the possibilities of utilizing the abilities 
of the handicapped is demonstrated in the 
following reports. 


It could have been a routine placement 
in employment except that the client, 32- 
year-old Mrs. Anna Maria Jarmics is a 
double amputee. She has no hands. Mrs. 
Jarmics, a Hungarian refugee, came to 
Canada last March with her husband and 
three children. When she was nine years 
old, Mrs. Jarmics lost her hands when a 
hand grenade exploded. As a double am- 
putee, Mrs. Jarmics was a challenge to the 
counsellors at the centre and was frequent- 
ly told “I’m sorry,” when her disability 
was mentioned to prospective employers. 


Finally, however, an interview was 
arranged at York Central Hospital and 
she was hired. An official of the hospital 
reports that Mrs. Jarmics is one of their 
best employees. She is happy with her 
work and her fellow employees. She helps 
set up trays in the kitchen where she 
handles the crockery with dexterity and 
speed. She has artificial appliances, but 
does not use them at work, because she 
says she cannot get the same feeling with 
them. 


Mrs. Jarmics was faced with a problem 
of transportation to her work but she 
overcame this by learning to drive. She 
now has a driver’s license and drives back 
and forth to work. 


Behind the backbenchers and across the 
floor from Mr. Speaker in the Legislative 
Assembly in Manitoba, sits Raymond R. 
Sly, who has been paralyzed since 1944 
when he was hit by shrapnel. His job is 
recording speeches made by members of 
the Legislature for publication in Hansard, 
and controlling the sound system in the 
House. 


Manpower Utilization Branch 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 
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This does away with the necessity for 
shorthand reporters and makes speeches 
audible in all parts of the Chamber. Each 
MLA, the Speaker and the Clerk of the 
House has a microphone and receiver 
controlled from the console. As each 
member rises to speak, Mr. Sly must hit 
the correct microphone switch and volume 
control and note the member’s name on 
an index sheet showing the position on 
the recording. As recordings are com- 
pleted, they are rushed to the printers for 
inclusion in the Hansard of the day. Each 
member must be recognized without error, 
and this takes practice. Mr. Sly has no 
trouble with this problem, as he has been 
on the job since 1952. He was awarded a 
Centennial Medal in recognition of his 
long service. 


Ralph Myers is an instructor at Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute in Toronto. This 
is the fulfilment of a wish that looked for 
a time as if it were forever out of reach. 


Mr. Myers has been a paraplegic since 
the age of seventeen. After he left Lynd- 
hurst Lodge, a rehabilitation centre for 
paraplegics, he returned to Oshawa, his 
home town, and finished high school. He 
completed a course in economics and 
politics at Queen’s University and went 
on to Western University where he ob- 
tained a Master’s Degree in Business 
Administration. 


Mr. Myers was employed for a year in 
the administration department of Kings- 
ton General Hospital, then worked with 
the Hospital Commission in Toronto 
where he remained for about a year anda 
half. But he had not lost his desire to 
teach. He had applied to various boards 
of education with little encouragement 
and had almost given up hope when he 
heard of an opening at Ryerson. He 
applied and was accepted. 

Mr. Myers finds that teaching is a 
stimulating and challenging career. Since 
his graduation, he has taken night courses 
at the University to keep up with current 
and ever-changing trends in the economic 
structure. 


As Dr. Henry H. Kessler said in his 
book, The Knife Is Not Enough, ‘From an 
economic viewpoint, no country can af- 
ford the luxury of wasted manpower or the 
financial burden of caring for the crippled. 
The cost is a double cost. There is not 
only the price of hospitalization and 
medical care and pensions, but also the 
loss of the productivity of the handi- 
capped.” 


Port of Montreal 
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without promoting fresh difficulties for 
other employees” that could “injure the 
position of another employee in the local” 
through ‘“‘bumping.”’ Another conclusion 
of the committee is that something should 
be done for the employees who are retained 
in employment to show that their loss in 
income is real, and that the company is 
making some effort to compensate them, 
even though their original earnings cannot 
be matched fully under the formula of 
the award. 

Among its recommendations, the com- 
mittee states that each worker made re- 
dundant by the introduction of the new 
methods should be paid $100 for each 
year of service with the National Har- 
bours Board. This sum would be cal- 
culated in cents an hour, equivalent to the 
difference between the hourly rate enjoy- 
ed by the worker immediately before the 
introduction of the new unloading me- 
thods and the new lower rate after the 
change, until the total of such payments 
equalled the sum of $100 times the num- 
ber of years of service. In addition, for 
the workers for whom there is no em- 
ployment, or for those who voluntarily 
leave employment, the provisions of the 
collective agreement are to be applied, 
giving two weeks salary for each year of 
service up to a maximum of 36 weeks. 
The committee recommended that the 
special grant be paid by the National 
Harbours Board. 

Additional recommendations made by 
the committee are that: 

e the federal Government consider 
compensating the National Harbours 
Board for the amount of the special 
grant; 

e the parties attempt to agree on pro- 
visions for inclusion in the next collective 
agreement, based on the experience gain- 
ed from the present dispute, the studies 
and the report; 

e new vacancies be filled with person- 
nel from the existing work force as they 
become available; 

e the parties make use of all govern- 
ment services in order to study the effects 
of technological change, and to assist in 
dealing with the employees so affected; 
and that 

e the special grant take effect as of 
January 1, 1967. 

Hon. Bryce Mackasey, Minister of 
Labour, announced on October 10 that 
the National Harbours Board would im- 
plement immediately the recommenda- 
tions of the Cohen report. At the same 
time, the Minister presented to union 
officials a cheque for $63,000 — the cost 
of these recommendations to the Na- 
tional Harbours Board. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report—November 


The number of claimants for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit on November 29 
totalled 342,000. This was 77,000 or 29 per 
cent more than the 265,000 recorded at the 
end of October. Four fifths of the increase 
was accounted for by males whose num- 
bers rose by 39 per cent. The count of 
females increased by 14 per cent. The pro- 
portion of male claimants rose from 60 per 
cent at the end of October to 65 per cent at 
the end of November. 

The increase this year from the end of 
October was smaller than that recorded 
during the same interval in 1967. Last 
year, the count at the end of October in- 
creased by 39 per cent—51 per cent for 
males and 20 per cent for females. 

More than half of the claimants came 
on claim during the month. The number 
of claimants in this category was 50 per 
cent higher than at the end of October. 

The claimant count at the end of No- 
vember was slightly higher than on No- 
vember 30, 1967. Whereas there were 1,700 
fewer males, the count of females rose by 
6,700. 

A total of 171,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada during November. This repre- 
sented an increase of 45 per cent over the 
117,000 filed last month but a decrease of 
12 per cent from the 194,000 filed during 
November 1967. The large increase over 
October in the number of initial claims 
filed is usual and can be attributed, in 
part, to claims being filec prior to the first 
week in December, when the seasonal ben- 
efit period commences. This year, the rate 
of increase was substantially less than in 
1967, when the November claim load was 
68 per cent greater than in October. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
Ciaries was estimated at 186,000 for No- 
vember, 156,000 for October, and 174,000 
for November 1967. For these three dates 
benefit payments totalled $20.6 million, 
$20.8 million and $19.9 million. Average 
weekly payments were $27.69, $26.82 and 
$25.36. 

Increases over the claimant count at the 
end of October occurred in all provinces. 
Although proportionately large increases 
were reported everywhere, large numeric 


Unemployment Insurance and 


Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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increases occurred only in Quebec, Onta- 
rio, British Columbia and Newfoundland. 

In comparison with the end of Novem- 
ber 1967, all provinces reported a larger 
number of female claimants. Fewer male 
claimants were reported in Ontario, Mani- 
toba and British Columbia, whereas their 
numbers were slightly greater in the re- 
maining provinces. 

All provinces shared in the October-to- 
November increase in the number of 
claims filed. As reflected in the monthend 
claimant count, the monthly increases 
were substantially lower this year than 
during the same interval in 1967. 


Decreases in the number of claims filed: 


since November 1967 were reported in 
nearly all provinces west of the Atlantic 
region. Saskatchewan and the four Atlan- 
tic provinces recorded small numeric in- 
creases. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed 
in the active file at the local office as soon as 
the claim is made. As a result, the count of 
claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total 
number of beneficiaries” or “total registered 
clients.” 
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Summary Table 


Novy. Oct. 
Activity 1968 1968 
Insured population as at month end — Bye yes) 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
9 (oy e-) Dea ein oA nl omc Gare ete ees 171 117 
Me Vhm hed Ge i oe ea enter ieee 125 80 
Renewal secure: cleats enh 2 46 oF, 
Claimants currently reporting to local 
OM ICeSe ce ue POR es Pats 342 265 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)............ 186 156 
Weeks. Compensateds(.. 2 wey 745 TTL 
Benefitspaid sc. eee eee ee $20,623 $20,843 
Average weekly benefits. ..c5..-25...0 $27.69 $26.82 


* Monthly average. 


+ Discrepancy between total and subtotals is due to rounding. 


Cumulative Data 


January 12 months 


Noy. to ending 
1967 November November 
1968 1968 
(in thousands) 

4,800 — — 
1947 1,652 1,922 
141T 1,216 1,420 

521i 436 502 

337 416* 424* 

174 320* 315* 
784 15,428 16,447 
$19,886 $407,328 $433,909 
$25.36 $26.40 $26.38 
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The Supreme Court of Canada 
decided on October 1, 1968 to quash 
an award in which the majority of an 
arbitration board, having found that 
the union’s notice to arbitrate was out 
of time, waived the time limit set out 
in the collective agreement. The board 
also considered the substantive issue 
of the grievance on its merits. The 
Court found the award to be erroneous 
because, not only was the grievance 
untimely, but the arbitration board 
had breached the collective agreement 
by extending the time limit, thereby 
modifying the terms of the agreement. 

An employee of Union Carbide of 
Canada Limited on August 22, 1966 filed 
a grievance concerning seniority rights 
through his union representative, which 
went through the procedure set out in 
the collective agreement then in force. 
The company on September 30 replied to 
the third step of the grievance. There was 
provision in the agreement for arbitration 
as the fourth step provided that the 
company was notified in writing not more 
than ten days from the date of the 
company’s third-step reply. 
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Legal 
Decisions 


The Supreme Court of Cana- 
da has decided that an arbi- 
tration board had no power 
to extend the time for notice 
to arbitrate. 


The Appellate Division of the 
Alberta Supreme Court has 
held that the requisition of a 
safety inspector was not a 
direction or regulation of the 
Alberta Workmen's Compen- 
sation Board. 


Eighteen days later, the union notified 
the company of its desire to arbitrate the 
grievance. The company objected that 
the notice was too late. This objection 
was submitted to the arbitration board 
as part of the joint statement of the union 
and the company, as provided in the 
collective agreement. 

The question for determination by the 
arbitration board was put in the joint 
statement of the parties: 


e is the grievance timely ? and 


e should the board decide in the 
affirmative, then, to determine if the col- 
lective agreement was violated as alleged 
by the employee ? 

The arbitration board found that the 
union had failed to give notice of its 
desire to arbitrate within the ten-day 
period specified by the collective agree- 
ment and that the company had not 
waived the union’s failure to notify in time. 
The company, therefore, was found to 
have preserved its right to object to arbi- 
tration. The majority of the arbitration 
board, however, purported to relieve 
against the union’s untimely notice and 


Legislation Branch 


held that the board had the power 
to hear the merits of the grievance. 

The company then appealed to a judge 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario to quash 
the decision of the majority of the arbi- 
tration board; the Court refused to do so. 
The Ontario Court of Appeal affirmed 
this decision, but granted leave for the 
company to appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 

Mr. Justice Judson, speaking for the 
Supreme Court of Canada, was of the 
opinion that the decision of the majority 
of the arbitration board was erroneous 
on the grounds that: 

e the grievance was not timely and the 
board of arbitration had no power to 
extend the time; 

e the board of arbitration had no power 
to go beyond the question submitted in 
the joint statement; and 

e the board of arbitration was in 
breach of a provision of the collective 
agreement in extending the time and so 


modifying the terms of the collective 
agreement. 
By way of explanation, Mr. Justice 


Judson said: ‘“‘The joint statement makes 
it clear that the decision on the merits is 
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to be made only if there is a preliminary 
finding that the grievance was timely. 
Once the board found that the grievance 
was out of time, this should have been the 
end of the matter. By assuming to relieve 
against the time limit, the board amended, 
modified or changed the provisions of the 
collective agreement in spite of the 
express provision in the agreement.” 


Right of Review 


The Ontario Court of Appeal, when the 
appeal from the arbitration award was 
before it, had held that the appeal failed 
because the arbitration board was called 
upon to determine whether the substantive 
issue raised by the grievance was ar- 
bitrable. Because, according to the Court, 
this was a matter that the arbitration 
board was entitled to decide under the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act, the board’s 
decision on the matter was considered 
not open to review by the courts. The 
clause states: “‘Every collective agreement 
shall provide for the final and binding 
settlement by arbitration, without stoppage 
of work, of all differences between the 
parties arising from the interpretation, 
application, administration or alleged 
violation of the agreement, including any 
question as to whether a matter is arbi- 
trable.”’ 


The Supreme Court of Canada did not 
accept this opinion of the Ontario Court 
of Appeal. The ‘substantive issue of the 
grievance—the seniority rights of a 
particular employee—was clearly arbi- 
trable but, as the arbitration board itself 
found, the plain fact was that the union 
was out of time on the fourth step of the 
grievance procedure. The only issue, on 
appeal of the award, was whether the 
arbitration board had power to extend 
the time limit. 


The question also arose whether Sec. 86 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act 
afforded any foundation for the board’s 
decision. The section reads: ‘‘No pro- 
ceedings under this Act are invalid by 
reason of any defect of form or any 
technical irregularity and no such pro- 
ceedings shall be quashed or set aside if 
no substantial wrong or miscarriage of 
justice has occurred.” 


Mr. Justice Judson found that the whole 
purpose of Sec. 86 is to require the courts 
not to quash, by certiorari or otherwise, 
proceedings such as those before the 
Labour Relations Board because of defect 
of form or technical irregularity. Sec. 86 
does not enable an arbitration board to 
ignore the plain and emphatic language 
of the written collective agreement. The 
case of Re Galloway Lumber Company 
and B.C. Labour Relations Board et al, 
(L. G. 1965, p. 537) is not contrary to 
this. The Galloway case affirmed a board’s 
action because there was evidence before 
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the board that the grievance procedure 
had been complied with. In the case at bar, 
the only possible finding of the arbitration 
board was that the union had not complied 
with the grievance procedure. 

The Supreme Court of Canada allowed 
the company’s appeal and quashed the 
decision of the arbitration board that 
would have waived the admitted fact that 
the union’s notice to arbitrate was out of 
time. Regina v. Weiler et al. ex parte 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, 68 CLLC, 
para. 14,137. 


Alberta Supreme. Court 
(Appellate Division) 


The Appellate Division of the 
Alberta Supreme Court decided on 
September 5, 1968, to quash an order 
of the Alberta Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board on the ground of excess of 
jurisdiction. The board had ordered 
an employer to make a payment to the 
accident fund because the death of an 
employee, who was not using safety 
equipment required by the board’s 
safety supervisor, “‘was due entirely or 
mainly to the failure of the employer 
to comply with the directions of the 
board or with the regulations’ made 
under the Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The Court held that a 
requisition written by the safety super- 
visor was not a direction or regulation 
of the board within the meaning of the 
Act. The board, having held to the 
contrary, exceeded its jurisdiction. 
Despite the presence of a privative 
clause in the Act, a superior court has 
an inherent jurisdiction to quash a 
decision of the board in which the 
board exceeds its jurisdiction. 

An employee of Foster Wheeler Ltd. 
was killed on February 16, 1966 on a 
construction site at Tar Island, Alta. At 
the time, Foster Wheeler Ltd. was en- 
gaged in the construction of some very 
large boilers, part of a plant being built by 
another company. The deceased employee 
was working as a rigger; his duty was to 
set swing stage platforms for the fitters and 
welders who were placing and welding 
platens of pipe into position to form the 
walls of the boilers. 

A safety supervisor of the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Board had in- 
spected the construction site three weeks 
previously. After inspecting the site, he 
delivered a written requisition to Foster 
Wheeler’s general superintendent. Part of 
the requisition required workmen to wear 
life belts and line grabs attached to an 
independently anchored 34” manilla life 
line while employed on swing stages. The 


employee who was killed on the site on 
February 16, 1966, had fallen a con- 
siderable distance after one end of a 
swing stage he was moving became dis- 
engaged. The deceased employee had not 
been instructed by his foreman to use a 
safety belt attached to a life line. The 
deceased was not using a safety belt, 
although there was a belt on the stage 
from which he fell. 


The board held a hearing to determine 
whether or not a contribution to the 
accident fund should be levied against 
Foster Wheeler Ltd. The board’s safety 
supervisor said at the hearing that he had 
discussed at great length the requisition 
regarding swing stages with the company’s 
general superintendent. The safety super- 
visor said that he had pointed out the 
need for making it a definite policy to 
have the men on swing stages wear life 
lines and safety belts. 


The company’s general superintendent 
stated at the hearing that he felt that the 
requisition regarding swing stages did not 
apply to riggers, that he had no intention 
of requiring riggers to wear safety belts, 
and that he felt that safety lines interfered 
with the riggers’ work. He had not advised 
the board’s safety supervisor of these 
views, however. 


The foreman of the construction site, 
who was a rigger, said at the hearing 
that there was no reason why riggers 
could not wear a safety line; it would not 
interfere with their work. 


The board found that the language of 
the safety supervisor’s requisition quite 
clearly applied to all men working on 
swing stages, whether they were employed 
as riggers or otherwise. The board was of 
the opinion that the death of the employee 
of Foster Wheeler Ltd. was ‘‘due to the 
company’s failure to comply with the 
requisition’, because, had the deceased 
employee been required to wear a safety 
belt, he would not have been killed. 
Under the authority of the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, the Board or- 
dered a levy of $3,500 against Foster 
Wheeler Ltd. 


Levy Appealed 


Foster Wheeler Ltd. applied by way of 
certiorari to the Alberta Supreme Court 
to quash the order of the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. The applica- 
tion was dismissed. The company then 
appealed to the Appellate Division. 


To Chief Justice Smith, speaking for 
the Appellate Division, it appeared that 
the board had come to the conclusion that 
“the accident was due entirely or mainly 
to the failure of the employer to comply 
with the directions of the Board or with the 
regulations made under the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Act.’’ The question 
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therefore arose whether the requisition of 
the board’s safety supervisor was “‘direc- 
tions of the board” or “‘regulations of 
the board.” 

The board contended that the provisions 
of the Act were wide enough to enable 
their safety supervisor to issue directions 
for the board and that the requisition was 
such a “‘direction.”” The board, or any 
member of it, or any person authorized 
by it for that purpose, might make an 
inspection. The board might “‘order the 
installation or adoption of such appliances 
or devices” as were ‘“‘in the opinion of 
the board necessary for the prevention of 
accidents.” It was clear that the board’s 
safety supervisor himself, having inspected 
the site and having attended a safety 
meeting with some of the employees, 
composed, wrote and delivered the re- 
quisition to Foster Wheeler’s general 
superintendent. 

Chief Justice Smith, however, was satis- 
fied that the requisition was not a direc- 
tion of the board, and that the provision 
was not broad enough to authorize the 
safety supervisor to issue such a direction 
on behalf of the board. The board did not 
contend that there had been any delega- 
tion of authority from it to the safety 
supervisor to issue such a direction. 

In determining whether the safety super- 
visor had enacted a “regulation,’’ Chief 
Justice Smith looked at definitions of the 
word. He considered the general definition 
in Jowitt’s Dictionary of English Law to 
be clear and satisfactory. ‘‘Regulations”’ 
are defined in the dictionary as “‘sub- 
ordinate legislation by government de- 
partments under the authority of Acts of 
Parliament.” ‘‘Regulations” are defined 
in the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Act as being ‘“‘made by the Board under 
the authority of this Act, so long as and 
to the extent that they, under and by the 
said authority, remain in effect.” 

To Chief Justice Smith it was clear that 
the word ‘regulation’, as used in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, means a 
regulation as defined in the Alberta Regu- 
lations Act, S.A. 1957, c. 78. The Regula- 
tions Act requires that regulations be 
registered with the Registrar of Regula- 
tions and published in the Alberta Gazette. 
Chief Justice Smith found that the re- 
quisition of the Board’s safety supervisor 
had not been published in the Alberta 
Gazette; he thought it proper to infer that 
the requisition was not registered under 
the Regulations Act. 

He concluded: “I am satisfied that 
the board itself must enact regulations, 
whether of general or special application, 
and that the report made by the safety 
supervisor was not a regulation of the 
board. I fail to see how it can possibly 
fall within the definition of ‘regulation’ 
in the Regulations Act, or within the 
definition of ‘regulation’ in Lord Jowitt’s 
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Dictionary; it can hardly be described as 
‘subordinate’ legislation by a government 
department ‘under the authority of Acts 
of Parliament.’ ” 


Question of Jurisdiction 


Having concluded that the safety super- 
visor’s requisition was not a direction or 
regulation of the board, Chief Justice 
Smith turned to the question of whether 
the board had exceeded its jurisdiction in 
ordering a levy against Foster Wheeler 
Ltd. as a contribution to the accident 
fund. The issue in the Alberta case of 
R. ex rel. Davies v. McDougall Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., (1930) 1 D.L.R. 621; (1929) 
3 W.W.R. 650, was found to be very 
similar to the main issue in the case at bar. 
The relevant legislation in the McDougall 
case, the Alberta Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act (Accident Fund), R.S.A. 1922, 
c. 177, contained a privative clause that 
read: “The board shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction to examine into, hear and 
determine all matters and questions aris- 
ing under this Act, and the action or 
decision of the board thereon shall be 
final and conclusive and shall not be 
open to question or review in any Court.” 

Another provision of that Act stated: 
“The board may make such regulations 
and prescribe such forms as may be 
deemed expedient for carrying out the 
provisions of this Act.” 

In the McDougall case, former Chief 
Justice Harvey said that: “The board’s 
jurisdiction is limited to ‘matters arising 
under this Act’ and its regulations are to 
be for the purpose of ‘carrying out the 
provisions of this Act.’”’ 

“It would be unreasonable to think that 
when the legislature created a board with 
extensive powers such as this, without 
control other than that of its creator, it 
intended to permit it to act even beyond 
these powers, but on the other hand it 
must be assumed that it considered it had 
the right to rely on its Superior Court to 
exercise the power that it possesses to 
prevent where necessary any acts of any 
board beyond its jurisdiction. If the 
board’s acts have been in excess of the 
authority given it by the Act, I have no 
doubt this Court may so declare and 
prevent effect being given to them.” 

In the McDougall decision, it was con- 
cluded that the questioned regulation of 
the board was unauthorized and invalid. 

In the case at bar, Chief Justice Smith 
was of the view that the McDougall case 
still contains an accurate statement of the 
law and is consistent with a number of 
recent cases in the Supreme Court of 
Canada, including the cases of Toronto 
Newspaper Guild vy. Globe Printing Co. 
(L.G. 1953, p. 1174); Farrell et al. y. 
Workmen's Compensation Board (L.G. 
1962, p. 539); Workmen’s Compensation 
Board vy. Rammell, (1962) 31 D.L.R. (2d) 


94; (1962) S.C.R. 85; (1962) 37 W.W.R. 
49: Commission des Relations Ouvriéres 
du Québec v. Burlington Mills Hosiery Co. 
of Canada Ltd. (L.G. 1965, p. 52); Re 
Galloway Lumber Co. Ltd. and British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board et al. 
(L.G. 1965, p. 537); and Jarvis v. Asso- 
ciated Medical Services Ltd. (L.G. 1964, 
p. 588). 

The relevant legislation in the case at 
bar, the Alberta Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, R.S.A. 1955, c. 370, contains a 
privative provision in Sec. 10(1): “The 
board has exclusive jurisdiction, either 
with or without notice to any person or 
persons interested, to examine, inquire 
into, hear and determine, all matters and 
questions arising under this Act, and the 
action or decision of the board thereon 
is final and conclusive and is not open to 
question or review in any court, and no 
proceedings by or before the board shall 
be restrained by injunction, prohibition 
or other process or proceedings in any 
court or are removable by certiorari or 
otherwise into any court, nor shall any 
action be maintained or brought against 
the board or any commissioner in respect 
of any act or decision done or made in 
the honest belief that it was within the 
jurisdiction of the board.” 


Board Exceeded Jurisdiction 


It was clear to Chief Justice Smith that 
the board had made an error in law in 
statutory interpretation and had exercised 
power beyond that conferred by the 
statute. The board had power to compel a 
contribution by the employer only if the 
‘‘accident was due entirely or mainly to 
the failure of the employer to comply 
with directions of the board or with the 
regulations made under the Act,’’ but the 
safety supervisor’s requisition was not a 
direction or a regulation of the board. 
Chief Justice Smith concluded: ‘This, in 
my opinion, was a ‘collateral’ or ‘pre- 
liminary’ or ‘jurisdictional’ question, and 
the superior court has jurisdiction to hold 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction. In my view, 
it is clear that the extent of the board’s 
jurisdiction to levy and collect a portion 
of the cost of compensation was fixed by 
the Act and that jurisdiction cannot be 
enlarged by a mistaken view of the 
statutory provision. The board’s order 
was made in excess of its jurisdiction. 


The Appellate Division of the Alberta 
Supreme Court allowed the appeal of 
Foster Wheeler Ltd. and quashed the 
order of the Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board that would have levied 
a contribution to the accident fund by the 
company. Regina v. Workmen's Compen- 
sation Board, Ex parte Foster Wheeler 
Ltd., (1968) 70 D.L.R. (2d), Part 4, p. 313; 
(1969) 66 W.W.R., Part 2, p. 79. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


CUB 2793 


The claimant, a pulp mill worker, be- 
came ineligible for unemployment in- 
surance when a pulp mill where he 
worked closed down in sympathy with a 
sawmill strike, and he could not prove that 
he was not involved in the dispute. 

The same company owned the two mills. 
The employees of the sawmill were re- 
presented by the International Wood- 
workers of America, and the pulp mill 
employees were represented by the Pulp 
and Paper Workers of Canada. 

At an appointed time, the sawmill 
employees set up a picket line at the main 
artery leading to both mills. The pulp 
mill employees came to work for. their 
midnight shift, and when the day shift 
workers did not report, the night crew 
continued to work until 4 p.m. When no 
one relieved the night crew, the manage- 
ment was forced to close the pulp mill. 

The claimant, an official of the Pulp 
and Paper Workers union, said that the 
company and PPW union officials had met 
and that the company was served with a 
48-hour strike notice by the IWA. He 
stressed that the company at that time 
had decided that, as a shutdown of the 
pulp mill was contemplated in the near 
future, it would close the mill as soon as 
an IWA picket line had assembled at the 
one road that lead to both mills. The 
company was apparently asked if the IWA 
could place a picket line on the sawmill 
road so that it would not affect the other 
mill, but this was refused. 

At the company’s request, the PPW 
officers agreed to make arrangements with 
the IWA to permit necessary crews 
through the picket line so that the pulp 
mill could be shut down in an orderly 
manner. The president of PPW was given 
a list of job categories and the approxi- 
mate time needed to close the mill. 
Arrangements were made for two PPW 
officers to be present on the strike line 
to explain which pulp mill workers 
would be allowed to work. The IWA 
started its picket line at 7 p.m. and the two 
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officers were present when the shift 
changed at midnight; but with the arrival 
of the day crews, it became impossible for 
the union men to explain to everyone 
which men were required in the pulp mill 
and which were not. Some men were 
turned back and others were given wrong 
information. A number of the men who 
had come on at midnight were not re- 
lieved, and, under the provisions of the 
labour agreement in force at the pulp mill, 
were obligated to continue working until 
4 p.m. 

The union then contacted the necessary 
number of men, and the mill was closed 
in an orderly manner. 

“In view of these circumstances,” the 
claiment said, “‘ it is hoped that none of 
our members will be disqualified [from 
receiving] unemployment insurance bene- 
fits 

The company’s industrial relations man- 
ager contended that PPW members were 
not eligible for unemployment insurance 
benefits because it had been agreed that 
the mill would be closed for one week 
only. The company’s fears that market 
conditions might force further shutdowns 
did not materialize, he said, andthe mill 
resumed operations after the brief shut- 
down, only to be forced to close again 
when the pulp mill employees did not 
come to work. 

The claimant still maintained that 
PPW did not have any dispute with the 
company, and had asked that the picket 
line be placed on the sawmill road artery 
so that the pulp mill workers would not be 
involved in the dispute when they crossed 
the general picket line. This request, he 
said, had been refused by the company. 

The board of referees decided that the 
claimant lost his employment because of a 
labour dispute and that he should not be 
disqualified under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. They allowed the appeal. 

In his appeal to the umpire, the un- 
employment insurance officer said in part 
that ‘“‘the board’s decision does not appear 
to have given full weight to the facts 


indicating that the company would have 
continued to operate the pulp mill if the 
pulp mill workers had been prepared to 
continue to work.” 

The umpire then received a statement of 
observations, four affidavits and several 
exhibits that were submitted on behalf of 
the employer. When the appeal was heard 
in the presence of lawyers for the claimant, 
the union, the company and the Commis- 
sion, the lawyer for the claimant protested 
that the employer ‘‘had no status at all in 
the case,”’ that the affidavits contained no 
new facts, and that if they did, the case 
should be referred back to the board of 
referees. He pointed out also that the 
hearing was not a trial de novo, and that 
the board’s decision on a question of fact 
was binding on the umpire. 

In dealing with these objections, the 
umpire said that an employer is a person 
having ‘‘an immediate interest,’ and is 
therefore entitled to file a statement of 
observations. This did not mean, he said, 
that any party could withhold evidence 
from one inquiry and present it to a later 
one as new information. Even the findings 
of the board of referees were not binding 
on the umpire, he said, especially if he 
discovered that the facts did not support 
their findings, or that the board had over- 
looked or misinterpreted some material. 

Turning his attention to the case, the 
umpire said that the pre-strike discussion 
between the PPW officers and_ the 
company left no doubt that the pulp mill 
workers would honour the sawmill picket 
line if it were set up on the main artery 
leading to the company property. 

He said that the work stoppage at the 
pulp mill was the direct result of the 
picket line. ‘‘There was a voluntary with- 
drawal of labour by the pulp mill workers 
in honouring the picket line, and I find, 
consistent with established jurispru- 
dence, that this amounted to participation 
by them in the labour dispute with their 
employer. Therefore, my decision is to 
reverse the decision of the board of referees 
and to allow the insurance officer’s appeal.” 
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Railway 


Arbitration 


Cases 137 to 141 


Five disputes were dealt with by the 
Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
at hearings in Montreal on January 14, 
1969. The cases involved yard-crew sizes, 
contracting-out, company control over a 
union notice board, rates of pay in feeding 
cars, and deduction of time from a crew’s 
claim. 


The arbitrator dismissed the grievances 
in four cases. Summaries of the five cases 
follow. 


CASE NO. 137 


Dispute between the Canadian 
National Railway Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over whether the company violated 
the collective agreement by not 
using a full crew consisting of one 
foreman and two helpers on two 
shifts. 


Four yardmen each claimed eight hours 
at yard helper’s pro rata rate of pay for 
a day when a self-propelled trackmobile 
was operated on two shifts. A yard fore- 
man was used with the trackmobile on 
each shift. The brotherhood contended 
that a full crew, consisting of a yard fore- 
man and two yard helpers, should have 
been used. 


The article to which the brotherhood 
referred calls for a three-man yard crew 
except where special arrangements are 
made. But the arbitrator asked, ‘‘Was a 
‘yard crew’ required at all in the circum- 
stances of this case ?”’ The arbitrator then 
referred to two previous arbitration cases 
involving self-propelled equipment. In 
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these cases, the arbitrator ruled that this 
equipment was not subject to the article 
of the agreement, and the arbitrator in 
this case found that there was no sub- 
stantial difference with the present case. 

The arbitrator noted that ‘‘the brother- 
hood has from time to time given indica- 
tions that it does not regard (the article) 
as applying, at least in general, to situa- 
tions involving the use of self-propelled 
equipment. In the most recent negotia- 
tions, the brotherhood has asked that a 
trackmobile crew consist of a yard fore- 
man and one helper. The Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1 has 
ruled that this was the size of the crew for 
trackmobile operation “‘in a particular 
location.”” The arbitrator dismissed the 
grievance. 


CASE NO. 138 


Dispute between the Canadian 
National Railway Company and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers 
over the use of shore-based, non- 
railway workers to work on ships 
while the ships are in port. 
The brotherhood protested a company 
proposal to contract out the cleaning of 
parts of passenger ships while the ships 
were in port. The company went ahead and 
re-introduced a former work method by 
employing 12 women in two ports to clean 
public areas of the ships, contending that 
the work did not come under the juris- 
diction of employees represented by the 
brotherhood. 
The work performed by the women was 


work that had previously been done by 
railway employees, but no member of the 
bargaining unit had been displaced. The 
company found that there was not 
enough time during turnaround to allow 
the regular staff to do the work. 


The arbitrator found that there was 
nothing in the collective agreement that 
implied a prohibition of contracting-out. 
He said that no such prohibition was 
contemplated by the parties to the present 
agreement. The brotherhood, he said, had 
sought on three occasions for the insertion 
of provisions related to contracting-out, 
but there was none in the present agree- 
ment, ‘‘and in all the circumstances I can 
only conclude that none was intended.” 
He dismissed the grievance. 


CASE NO. 139 


Dispute between the Canadian 
National Railway Company and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers over 
the suspension of a warehouseman 
who refused to move a notice from 
the local’s notice board. 


The warehouseman, the local chairman, 
placed a notice on the notice board 
telling fellow workers not to use certain 
coding booklets. The company considered 
the notice inflammatory, and the ware- 
houseman was asked to remove the 
notice. The company removed the notice 
when the warehouseman refused. Next 
day he posted another notice telling what 
had happened. He was then suspended 
for five days. 


The collective agreement says that a 
notice board should be supplied by the 
employees for their use; and it is the 
property of the union. The company 
contended that any notices other than 
those concerning union meetings or social 
events must be approved by a company 
official. To support this position, the 
company referred to a directive issued in 
1959, and on instructions governing the 
use of the boards sent to a number of 
general managers in 1925. 

But the arbitrator said that company 
directives cannot alter the meaning of an 
article in the collective agreement, and 
that the policy expressed in the directives 
was not in accordance with the provisions 
of the article. The notices, he said, must 
be of interest to employees, and the 
notices in question were. “In my opinion 
they are not ‘inflammatory’ and do not 
incite employees to any violation of the 
collective agreement.” The arbitrator con- 
cluded that the warehouseman did not 
make improper use of the notice board 
and found no evidence that operations 
were affected by the notice. “I am unable 
to conclude that the grievor’s refusal to 
remove the notice was improper.” The 
arbitrator allowed the grievance. 
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CASE NO. 140 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company (S.D., P.C. and 

N.S.) and the Brotherhood of Rail- 

road Trainmen over the right of the 

company to pay buffet car rates of 

pay to employees working on certain 

dome-parlour cars. 
The cars in question have 19 lounge seats 
in the parlour section and 23 seats in the 
feeding section, and buffet car rates are 
paid to employees working in these cars. 
The company considers that these cars are 
coffee shop cars as provided in the 
collective agreement. The cars are dual- 
service cars, not entirely devoted to meal 
service. 

The car serves the same type of food as 
the food served in a coffee shop car, as 
stated in the collective agreement. The 
food served is not an “elaborate menu of 
five courses”’ as served in the cafe car but 
the brotherhood asked for cafe car rates 
to be paid in the dome-parlor cars. 

The arbitrator concluded that the cars 
in question are coffee shop cars and that 
the employees are properly paid buffet car 
rates. The grievance was dismissed. 


CASE NO. 141 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company (S.D., P.C. and 

N.S.) and the Brotherhood of Rail- 

road Trainmen over the right of the 

company to deduct time from the 
claims of a crew. 
The crew arrived at its destination at 
2 a.m., 2 hours and 55 minutes late, and 
claimed continuous time until arrival. 
Time beyond the regular arrival time of 
the train was disallowed by the company. 

‘The brotherhood contended that the 
company was in violation of two articles 
of the collective agreement. The first says 
that “‘time will be computed as continuous 
from time required to report for duty at 
designated terminal until released at other 
designated terminal subject to deductions 
for rest periods en route and at turn- 
around point. No deductions for release 
time less than two hours will be made.” 
The other article states that ‘‘where over- 
night travel is involved, a maximum of 
eight hours may be deducted for rest 
between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m.” 

The arbitrator, in reaching his decision, 
relied on the results of three other cases. 
In one of these cases, it was held that the 
deduction of two hours and one minute’s 
rest was properly made. 

The results of the other cases apply 
“precisely in the instant case,’ the ar- 
bitrator said. “It was not argued that 
those decisions are wrong, and in my 
opinion, I should follow such decision 
unless persuaded that they are wrong.” 
So he concluded that payment was made 
in accordance with the agreement. 
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Wage Behavior 


Continued from page 219 


trade have followed the manufacturing 
‘pattern ?” 

The cost-push doctrine assumes that 
“‘pattern-setting” or “key” industries 
initiate high wage increases that are 
passed on to other industries. This, 
however, has not yet been statistically 
demonstrated in Canada. Although the 
limited Canadian research into the subject 
does not decisively prove that there is no 
‘‘spillover’? phenomenon in Canada, the 
existence of widespread wage spillover in 
Canada will need a lot of proving. 

Whatever the possible absence of wage 
spillover may mean for the validity of the 
wage-push doctrine in Canada, it does 
have a significant bearing on efforts to 
influence wage behaviour through guide- 
lines. The successful application of guide- 
lines requires effectively influencing ‘“‘key”’ 
wage decisions, the effect of which will be 
transmitted throughout the economy. If 
no such transmission takes place, guide- 
lines will need reinforcement by other 
forms of voluntary persuasion if they are 
to be successful. 

The Canadian wage system has ex- 
hibited more flexibility and greater re- 
sponsiveness to changing economic cir- 
cumstances than has generally been the 
case in the western European countries 
and even in the United States, Mr. Porter 
said. Canadian wages appear to be some- 
what more sensitive to inflation and less 
to unemployment than European wages, 
suggesting an upward flexibility in our 
wages. The wages appear to show a 
stronger association with employment 
change than is the case in Europe, and 
Mr. Porter believed this to be true in the 
matter of shifting skill and occupational 
requirements. 

The Canadian labour market, he said, 
is a pretty restless one. Young people 
change jobs frequently in their first years 
of employment, and a good many 
workers covered by unemployment in- 
surance change jobs at least once a year. 
Mr. Porter estimated that the rate of 
emergence of new jobs and skills is 
relatively higher in Canada than in most 
western European countries. Indeed, he 
said, Canadian labour markets are in a 
state of dynamic disequilibrium. 

Relative wages, he said, have a function 
in retaining workers in their present em- 
ployment, and because there is evidence 
of greater changes in employers’ labour 
requirements and of workers’ job aspira- 
tions in Canada than in many other 
countries, we must expect frequent shifts 
in relative wages. Mr. Porter agrees 
that an incomes policy that does not 
manage to adjust earnings differentials 
to the shifting demand for labour ‘‘may 
well get into trouble.”’ 


Wage Schedules : 
Prepared In December 


During December, the Department of | 
Labour prepared 203 wage schedules for | 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be’ 
undertaken by departments of the federal | 
Government and its Crown corporations | 
in various areas of Canada for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or dem- | 
olition, and certain services. 


In the same period, 192 contracts in | 
these categories were awarded. In addi-- 
tion, 164 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Cen- | 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
and the Departments of Defence Produc- 
tion, Fisheries, Post Office, Public Works _ 
and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for _ 
each contract is available on request to | 
trade unions concerned, or to others who | 
have a bona fide interest in the execution | 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in December for the | 
manufacture of supplies and equipment | 
were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Ol ids BS 1 $ 1,573.12 
Defence 
Production 54 125,985.00 
Post Office Z 273,817.89 


During December, the sum of $5,310.13 
was collected from 19 contractors for wage 
arrears owing their employees as a result 
of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates 
and other conditions of employment re- 
quired by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 162 
workers concerned. 


Salaries Replace Wages 
In Pulp and Paper Industry 


Weekly salaries instead of hourly rates 
have been approved by Local 972 of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers in a new 
agreement with Nova Scotia Pulp Ltd., 
Port Hawkesbury, N.S. Other eastern 
Canadian newsprint companies have also 
converted to weekly salaries. (L.G., Oct. 
1968, p. 575). The new agreement calls for 
a general increase equivalent to 45 cents 
an hour spread over the three years of 
the contract. By January 1, 1971, the 
base wage rate will be $3.08 an hour and 
the tradesman rate will be $4.26 an hour. 
The contract covers 424 union members. 
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Certification 


Before the CLRB 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during January. It 
granted three applications for certification, 
rejected two, and ordered one representa- 
tion vote and the revocation of a previous 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received seven applications for certifica- 
tion and one application for revocation. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction 
and Building Material Employees, Local 
362, International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America on behalf of a unit 
of drivers employed by Veteran Transfer 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., Feb., p.104). 
D. MacMurchy, ef al., employees of the 
company, had intervened. 

2. International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, Local 1931, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Albert G. Baker Limited 
and Eastern Canada Stevedoring Ltd., 
employed in the Port of Quebec, Que. 
aL. G., Feb., p. 104). 

3. International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, Lodge 359, on behalf 
of a unit of personnel employed in the 
Yukon Territory by Foresteel Industries 
Limited, Montreal, Que.(L.G., Feb., p. 104) 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, ap- 
plicant, and B.D.C. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., 
respondent (L.G., Mar., p. 175). The ap- 
plication was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
eligible to cast ballots in a representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 

2. United Steelworkers of America, 
applicant, and Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-lles, 
Que., respondent (L.G., Jan., p.33). The 
application was rejected because the Board 
was of the opinion that the crew clerks 
applied for do not comprise a unit sepa- 
rately appropriate for collective bargaining. 


Representation Vote Ordered 

1. Office and Professional Employees’ 
International Union, Local 265, applicant, 
and J. C. Malone & Company (1959) 
Limited, Trois-Riviéres, Que., respondent 
(L.G., Jan., p. 33) (Returning Officer: 
S. T. Payne). 
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Revocation of Certification Ordered 


Following upon evidence adduced in 
other proceedings at a hearing on January 
15, 1969, the Board directed the revocation 
of a certificate granted by the Board on 
September 16, 1959 to the North Shore 
Railway Association on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, 
Que. (L.G. 1959, p. 1176). The Board 
stated that it was of the opinion that the 
association no longer represents the 
majority of the employees for which it 
was certified. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of R E A Express 
(Canada) Ltd., Mississauga, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: K. Hulse). 

2. Office and Technical Employees’ 
Union, Local 15, Office and Professional 
Employees’ International Union, on be- 
half of a unit of office personnel employed 
by Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., North 
Burnaby, B.C., in its Vancouver terminal 


‘ (Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


3. Winnipeg Flying Club Instructors’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of flying 
instructors employed by the Winnipeg 
Flying Club, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

4. Burin Seafood Workers, Local 1251, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America on behalf of 
a unit of crew members working on 
fishing trawlers at Burin, Nfld., for Fishery 
Products Limited, St. John’s Nfid. (In- 
vestigating Officer: W. J. Gilles). 

5. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Tudhope Cartage Limited, Parry 
Sound, Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Nanaimo Marine 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, for which the 
Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Services Ltd., Nanaimo, B.C. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Reid Towing 
Company, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Application for Revocation 


Fleet Express Lines Ltd., North Burn- 
aby, B.C., applicant employer, and 
General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, 
respondent union. The application seeks 
revocation of the Board’s order of 
February 17, 1965, certifying the respond- 
ent union as the bargaining agent of a unit 
of drivers and other employees working in 
and out of the Vancouver terminal of 
Fleet Express Lines Ltd. (L.G. 1965, 
p. 340). 


Insurance Registrations 
And Other UIC Statistics 


On December 31, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
4,918,442 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund since April 1, 1968. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 394,640, a decrease of 192 since 
November 30, 1968. 

During November and December, 44,- 
442 investigations were finalized across 
Canada. Of these, 30,916 were investiga- 
tions on premises and 6,228 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions. The remaining 3,193 
formal investigations and 4,105 postaudit 
investigations were in connection with 
claimants suspected of making false state- 
ments to obtain benefits. 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 3,044. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 361 
cases, all against claimants.* This does 
not include employer prosecutions com- 
menced by the Revenue Branch. 

Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in December totalled 
$55,652,120.58 compared with $50,482,- 
747.01 in November and $36,406,398.89 
in December 1967. 

Benefits paid in December totalled 
$30,800,219.41 compared with $20,622,- 
847.43 in November and $26,580,681.74 
in December 1967. 

The balance in the Fund on December 
31 was $426,134,919.94 compared with 
$401,283,018.77 on November 29 and 
$369,641,146.33 on December 31, 1967. 


* These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Conciliation 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Westinghouse Company 
Limited, Atomic Fuel Plant, Port Hope, 
Ont., and the International Union of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 

2. Canadian Freightways Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alta., and Los Angeles-Seattle 
Motor Express Incorporated, Burnaby, 
B.C., and Office and Technical Employees’ 
Union, Local 15 (Conciliation Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 

3. British Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany, Vancouver, and Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers of British Columbia 
(Plant Division) (Conciliation Officer: 
LST vsoc). 

4. MacCosham Van Lines (Calgary) 
Ltd., and the Truckers, Cartagemen, Con- 
struction & Building Material Employees, 
Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 

5. MacCosham Van Lines (Edmonton) 
Ltd., and the Truckers, Cartagemen, 
Construction & Building Material Em- 
ployees, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 

6. British Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany, Vancouver, and Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers of British Columbia 
(Traffic Division) (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

7. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and United Steelworkers of America 
(Office and Technical Unit) (Conciliation 
Officer: K. Hulse). 

8. British Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany, Vancouver, and Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers of British Columbia 
(Clerical Division) (Conciliation Officer: 
D'S. Tysoe). 

9. Bushnell TV Co. Limited, CJOH-TV, 
Ottawa, Ont., and National Association 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch of the Department. 
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of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

10. John A. Snow, Willowdale, Ont., 
and Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers, Local 419 (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

11. North Shipping and Transportation 
Limited, Quebec, Que., and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

12. Consolidated Aviation Fueling and 
Services Limited, Montreal International 
Airport, Dorval, Que., and Lodge 2301, 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: C.. E. Poirier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. McCosham Van Lines (Edmonton) 
Ltd., and the Truckers, Cartagemen, Con- 
struction & Building Material Employees, 
Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. 
Cameron) (see above). 

2. General Aviation Services Ltd., 
Montreal International Airport and Lodge 
2300, International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier, reassigned 
to S. T. Payne) (L.G., March, p. 176). 

3. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and the United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse) 
CEGre  Pebkp, 10S): 

4. Nordair Limited, Montreal Inter- 
national Airport, and Canadian Air Line 
Pilots’ Association (pursuant to Agree- 
ment Sec. 19.B.4, concerning rates of com- 
pensation to apply to the Boeing 737 
aircraft) (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier) (UG. Feb: pi 105); 

5. Canadian Transit Company, Wind- 
sor, Ont., and Local 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., 
Feb:spi105)- 

6. New Brunswick Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, (CHSJ-TV), and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane): (LG Jane pros): 


7. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation:| 
and Canadian Union of Public Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G. 
Jali pe oo): 

8. Trove Transport Limited (mainte-| 
nance division), Pembroke, Ont., and) 
Local 91, International Brotherhood of) 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation, 
Officer: K. Hulse) (L.G., Dec. 1968,) 
De/ Tb): 

9. Trove Transport Limited (mainte-" 
nance division), Ottawa, Ont., and Local’ 
91, International Brotherhood of Teams-| 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and)! 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: | 
K. Hulse) (L.G., Sept. 1968, p. 544). 


Board Reports Received | 


| 

1. Maple Leaf Mills Limited, St. Boni- | 
face, Man., and Local 534, United] 
Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers. 
(LG ghee brs pe LUD). 
2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, | 
and National Association of Broadcast | 
Employees and Technicians (Watchmen, 
Montreal, Que.) (L.G., Nov. 1968, p. 650). ¢ | 
3. Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Lim- | 
ited, Winnipeg, Man., and Local 520, | 
United Packinghouse, Food and Allied | 
Workers (L.G., Feb., p: 105).# 


Settlement by Mediation 


Major Canadian Railways and Associ- | 
ated Non-Operating Railway Unions (W. | 
P. Kelly, Director, Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Branch, acted as special mediator). | 


Negro Unemployment 
Shows Sharp Drop 


Unemployment in Negro ghetto areas | 
in the United States declined sharply from © 
October 1967 to October 1968. A report | 
prepared by the U.S. Department of | 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics said | 
that the unemployment rate for Negroes | 
living in slum communities declined from | 
9.2 per cent to 6.9 per cent; conversely, the — 
jobless rate for white slum dwellers “‘was — 
not significantly changed’? from 5.2 per , 
cent a year ago, the report said. | 

A spokesman for the Department said 
that the reduced rate among the Negro 
unemployed indicated that federally 
sponsored Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity programs ‘“‘may at least be making a 
dent in the ranks of the hard core unem- 
ployed.” The greatest decrease in unem- 
ployment was among Negro teen-agers, 
whose unemployment rate dropped from 
34.8 per cent to 25.9 per cent. The rate for 
white teen-agers continued at 14.8 per 
cent. 


* Full text appears in Supplement No. 1, 1969. 
+ Full text appears in Supplement No. 6, 1968. 
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Publications 


In the Library 


List No. 241 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the Library 
of their organization. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Annual Reports 


1. ATLANTIC DEVELOPMENT BOARD. Annual Report 
for the Fiscal Year 1967-1968. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. 
Pp. 60. 

“Published by authority of the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa.”’ 


2. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOMIC COUNCIL. 
Annual Report for the Year 1967-68. [Halifax ? 1968]. Pp. 31. 
Report year ends June 30. 


3. AUSTRALIAN STEVEDORING INDUSTRY AU- 
THORITY. Report and Financial Statements for Year ended 
30 June 1967. Sydney, 1968. Pp. 97. 


4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COM- 
MERCE. Annual Report of the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce under the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act. 
Part 1. Corporations, 1964. Rapport annuel du Ministre du 
Commerce présenté sous empire de la Loi sur les déclarations 
des corporations et des syndicats ouvriers. Partie I (Corpora- 
tions), 1964. Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 93. 


5. CANADA COUNCIL. Eleventh Annual Report, 1967- 
1968. Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 167. 


6. CANADIAN NURSES ASSOCIATION. Countdown, 
1968; Canadian Nursing Statistics. Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 151. 

Contents: Professional nursing personnel. Professional nurs- 
ing education. Economic status of the nursing profession. 
Auxiliary nursing personnel. Related information. 


7. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STATISTICAL OF- 
FICE. National Income and Expenditure, 1968. London, 
HMSO, 1968. Pp. 109. 
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8. GREAT BRITAIN. SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL. Report, April 1967/ March 1968. London, HMSO, 
1968. Pp. 42. 


9. QUEBEC (PROV.). BUREAU DE LA STATISTIQUE. 
Conditions de travail dans les industries du Québec, 1966. 
Québec, Ministére de |’Industrie et du Commerce, 1968. 
2 volumes. 

Contents: v. 1. Heures de travail, congés statutaires payés et 
travail supplémentaire. v. 2. Vacances payées et congés payés 
pour maladie. 


10. QUEBEC (PROV.). WORK MEN’S COMPENSATION 
COMMISSION. Fortieth Annual Report, 1967. Quebec, 1968. 
Pp. 85. 

English and French, the latter inverted and with special 
title page. 

QUEBEC (PROV.). COMMISSION DES ACCIDENTS 
DU TRAVAIL. Quatriéme rapport annuel, 1967. Québec, 1968. 
Po4ds, 

Texte en francais et en anglais. 


11. U.S. EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION. Second Annual Report (for the Fiscal Year 
ended June 30, 1967]. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 70. 


Civil Service 


12. [GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL 
SERVICE, 1966-68]. The Civil Service; Report of the Com- 
mittee, 1966-68. Chairman Lord Fulton. London, HMSO, 
1968. 6 v. in 5. 

Labour Library lacks Vol. 3. 

Contents: v. 1. Report of the Committee, 1966-68. v. 2. 
Report of a management consultancy group. Vv. 3. Surveys and 
investigations. v. 4. Factual, statistical and explanatory papers. 
v. 5. (2 parts). Proposals and opinions. 


Collective Bargaining 


13. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Collective Agreement Provisions in On- 
tario Hospitals. Toronto, 1967. Pp. 123. 

“A statistical analysis of many of the major provisions in 162 
collective agreements in Ontario hospitals, covering 18,894 
employees.” 
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14. SCHNEIDER, BETTY V. H. Canadian Trailblazer: 
the New Collective Bargaining Law. Chicago, Public Personnel 
Association, c1968. Pp. 56. 

Explains the major provisions of the Canada Public Service 
Staff Relations Act of 1967. 


Economic Conditions 


15. MacLEOD, BETTY BELLE (ROBINSON). A History 
of Canadian Economic Development with Special Reference to 
Immigration. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1968. 
Pp. 446. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—Duke University, 1967. 

‘This is an authorized facsimile . . . produced by microfilm- 
xerography in 1968...”’. 

. This dissertation is primarily a basic attempt to review 
and integrate ... the readily available materials relating to 
immigration and Canadian economic development, indicating 
the more obvious interactions between them, and the most 
important influences which conditioned them.” 


Labour Organization 


16. GREAT BRITAIN. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TRADE UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Selected Written Evidence submitted to the Royal Commission 
(Confederation of British Industry, the Trades Union Congress 
and others). London, HMSO, 1968. Pp. v. 670. 

For index to contents of this volume see the Commission’s 
Index to published evidence (together with a list of Research 
papers). 

This volume contains written evidence submitted by wit- 
nessess [to the Royal Commission] who gave oral evidence, 
which had not been previously published by H. M. Stationery 
Office, and written evidence of certain witnesses not called to 
give oral evidence. 


17. ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR (CLC). 
Report of Proceedings, 11th Annual Convention, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, November 6th, 7th, 8th, 1967. (Toronto, 1968 ?]. Pp. 75. 


Women 


18. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. Submission to 
the Royal Commission on the Status of Women. Ottawa, 1968. 
Pos: 

Title in French: Mémoire présenté par le Congrés du 
Travail du Canada a la Commission Royale d’Enquéte sur la 
Situation de la Femme au Canada. 

CONGRES DU TRAVAIL DU CANADA. Mémoire pré- 
senté a la Commission Royale d’Enquéte sur la Situation de la 
Femme au Canada. Le 1* Octobre 1968. Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 37. 


19. CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES. 
Submission to the Royal Commission on the Status of Women 
in Canada, Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 44, [1]. 


20. JUDEK, STANISLAW. Women in the Public Service; 
their Utilization and Employment. Ottawa, Economics and 
Research Branch, Canada Dept. of Labour, 1968. Pp. xx, 142. 

Title in French: Les femmes dans |’administration fédérale; 
les emplois qu’elles occupent et l’utilisation de leurs com- 
pétences. 

Contents: The female work force today. Growth and 
composition of public service employment. Promotion, train- 
ing and earnings. Regularity of employment. Some charac- 
teristics and problems of female public employees. Sources of 
recruitment. Summary of findings and recommendations. 

JUDEK, STANISLAW. Les femmes dans l’administration 
fédérale; les emplois qu’elles occupent et Vutilisation de leurs 
compétences. [Ottawa, Direction de l’économique et des re- 
cherches, Ministére du Travail, 1968]. Pp. 171. 
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_ business, finance and office; and science and technical. 


21. LEWIS, EDWIN CLARK. Developing Woman’s Poten- 
tial. Ames, Iowa, Iowa State University Press, 1968. Pp. 389. 

Contents: Introduction: revolution in a man’s world. The 
girl grows up. Sex and abilities. The female personality. The 
homemaker. Women in the labor force. The employed woman. 
The working wife and mother. The career woman. The educa-| 
tion of the high school girl. The college girl: who she is and) 
why she’s there. The use and abuse of higher education for 
women. Toward enlightened planning. 


22. ONTARIO. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Career Selector., 
Toronto, Ontario Dept. of Labour, 1968. 1 vol. (various pages).} 
The occupations described in this book are listed in six: 
sections: community and organization relations; communica- 
tions and creative arts; health and paramedical; service careers; 


23. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR AFRICA. The Status and Role of Women in East Africa. | 
New York, United Nations, 1967. Pp. 65. 

Social welfare services in Africa, no. 6. 


24. U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Federal Em- 
ployment of Women. Prepared for the Interdepartmental | 
Committee on the Status of Women. Washington, GPO, 1966. 
Pp. 22. 


25. U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Study of Em- | 
ployment of Women in the Federal Government, 1967. Prepared | 
for the Federal Women’s Program. Washington, GPO, 1968. | 
Pp2235. 

Presents statistical information on full-time Federal civilian | 
white collar employment, and a comparison of 1967 data with | 
1966 data. Information is given by General Schedule and 
equivalent grades, by special occupation categories, by occu- | 
pational group, and pay schedules are included. | 


26. U.S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON | 
THE STATUS OF WOMEN. American Women, 1963-1968; 
Report. Washington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 31. 

This report deals with the progress in the status of women | 
during the period 1963 to 1968. It summarizes the work of the | | 
Interdepartmental Committee on the Status of Women and 
comments on the contribution of the Citizen’s Advisory | 
Council on the Status of Women during these years. 

Contents: Education and counseling. Home and community. — 
Women in employment. Labour standards and the security of | 
basic income. Legal rights and the responsibilities of citizen- | 
ship. Continuing leadership. 


27. U.S. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH. Special | 
Report on Women and Graduate Study. Washington, GPO, 
1968. Pp. 94. | 

Report of a study of 1961 women graduates from college to 
determine the obstacles to graduate study and the factors that 
might influence greater number of talented women to complete 
their advanced work for graduate and professional degrees. 
This report reports the most important findings of the study 
with particular emphasis on health and science fields. 


28. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Background Facts on 
Women Workers in the United States September 1968. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1968. Pp. 17. 


Miscellaneous 


29. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE. Technological Change in Australia; 
Research Programme of the Department of Labour and National 
Service. [Canberra ?]. 1968. Pp. 12. 


30. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. INTER- 
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NATIONAL LABOUR AFFAIRS BRANCH. The ILO 
Today; Some Observations on its Present Role and Problems. 
[Ottawa, 1968 ?]. Pp. 35. 

Title in French: L’OIT; quelques observations sur son role 
actuel et ses problémes. 

CANADA. MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL. DIRECTION 
DES AFFAIRES INTERNATIONALES DU TRAVAIL. 
LOIT aujourd’ hui; quelques observations sur son réle actuel 
et ses problémes. Ottawa, 1968. Pp. 42. 


31. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Wages, Hours and Overtime Pay Pro- 
yisions in Selected Industries, Ontario 1967, prepared by 
Frank Whittingham. Toronto, 1968. Pp. 25. 

“The data presented in this report describe a number of 
working conditions for non-supervisory employees in selected 
industries in the manufacturing, trade and service sectors of 
Ontario’s economy. The working conditions covered include 
straight-time hourly wage rates, initial overtime pay provisions 
and weekly hours of work.” 


Periodical Articles 


32. The CLC Commission on Constitution and Structure, 
by Larry Sefton. IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW, Oct. 1968, p. 642-648). 


33. Collective bargaining and inflation, by George Saunders. 
(IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Fundamental Social Rights 


Oct. 1968, p. 553-569). Text in English and French. 


34. Collective bargaining perspectives, by Alton W. J. Craig 
and Harry J. Waisglass. (IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, Oct. 1968, p. 570-590). 

Text in English and French. 


35. Future of bargaining, by Harry Waisglass (Photograph 
of Mr. Waisglass included). (IN TEAMWORK IN INDUS- 
TRY, July-Aug. 1968, p. 2). 


36. Mr. Mackasey goes to Ottawa, by Christina Newman. 
(IN SATURDAY NIGHT, Feb. 1969, p. 28-31). 
Mrs. Newman interviews the federal Minister of Labour. 


37. Provincial minimum wage rates. (IN CANADA. DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOUR LEGISLATION BRANCH 
REFERENCE SERIES, Jan. 1, 1969). 


38. The Public Service Alliance of Canada, by Claude A. 
Edwards. (IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, Oct. 1968, p. 624-641). 

Text in English and French. 


39. Theory and research in the field of industrial relations, 
by Syed Hameed. (IN BRITISH JOURNAL OF INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS, July 1967, p. 222-236). 


40. Wage-price process in the Canadian manufacturing sector 
(1946-1963), by S.M.A. Hameed. (IN ECONOMIC STUDIES, 
July 1968, p. 3-27). 


And the Canadian Welfare Council 


A guaranteed minimum income for all 
Canadians as a basic social right has been 
recommended by the Canadian Welfare 
Council in a special report titled Social 
Policies for Canada, released on January 
28. The Council believes that this should 
take the form of either universal flat-rate 
payments, or of a negative income tax for 
anyone whose income falls below an 
established floor. 


The Canadian Welfare Council review 
of social policies in Canada began in June 
1967 after the establishment of a special 
project committee headed by Ottawa 
lawyer B. M. Alexander, a former presi- 
dent of the Council. 


Believing that Canadians should have 
fundamental social rights in addition to 
civil and political rights, the Council 
made several recommendations: 


e family and youth allowances should 
be substantially increased, with such 
allowances treated as taxable income, and 
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with a reduction in the $300 income tax 
deduction for each dependent child. At 
present, family allowances range from $6 
to $8 a child up to the age of 16, with 
youth allowances of $10 paid to students 
aged 16 and 17. 

e increases in the flat-rate old age 
security pensions should be equal to the 
full amount of consumer price increases 
rather than the current 2 per cent maxi- 
mum annual increase. 

e hospital insurance and medicare 
costs should be financed out of general 
revenues rather than through the payment 
of premiums. 

e mental and tuberculosis hospitals 
should be included in hospital insurance 
coverage under the Hospital Insurance 
and Diagnostic Services Act. 

e medicare should be extended in 
stages to include other health personnel 
such as dentists, opticians, occupational 
therapists, physiotherapists and clinical 
psychologists. 


e insurance for loss of income through 
childbirth or sickness should be made 
available through a _ public, earnings- 
regulated sickness insurance program, or 
by requiring employers to provide salary 
continuation plans under private auspices. 


e family planning and birth control 
information should be an integral part of 
public health and welfare programs. 


e a nation-wide study of Canada’s 
social security system should be under- 
taken jointly by the federal and provincial 
Governments. 

A similar review of federal policies has 
been carried out for the Government by 
Dr. Joseph Willard, Deputy Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. His three- 
volume report is now before the Cabinet 
committee on social policy, and according 
to Health and Welfare Minister John 
Munro, could provide the basis for 
legislation presented to the House of 
Commons. 
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STATISTICS SECTION 


Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
TO CALICIVILTANSUABOURY FORGE ie 3. oir Gost a rey ena January 18 7,891 — 0.6 + 4,3 
| ich te) Cen i( cre RAYPRE ED i Seen men EO Tn RN br ME MIE YPPR BAR SOA BER Foose. Pe January 18 7,424 — 19 + 4.6 
PRT ACUI ELIT eet oa Ra ek Vie Ee ea eee pe Noses deedte dae aaa tae, Copeman ae January 18 451 — 3.4 — 1.8 
IND 1-8 PHICUITULG srs, 6.8 Cocricre rare ites Sonic eV Sete tea Adan ede an aE January 18 6,973 — 1.8 + 5.0 
PAI WOK ES ook os se es en ee es A ed eee ES eee January 18 | 6,452 — 1.7 + 5.2 
AL WOLK 35 NOUTSIOL MOLC..2s visor cis eee January 18 5,903 — 3.2 + 4.4 
ATW OTK GAIESS LHANS 5D SHOUTS! Rc og. 1ctfete ee teeta hen nak eer cs January 18 1,203 — 3.8 + 6.0 
Pmiployedebutgmot atewOrk: sree, coieeeere ay eee, cee rae eee January 18 318 +46.5 + 2.3 
WS ecorent 8) (ey iccr6 he ets Mila Rapee Dw: ei rr oh aN Wine Be cee URN ra Rd Vd January 18 467 +25.2 + 0.6 
Atlantic ig. apne i 5. kc) aaa ee Se id a ee A peste es January 18 63 +40.0 — 6.0 
OTE DEC ye eh A REA ies et Bs eee: Pee Se a January 18 187 +23.0 +12.7 
CDT LATO Ba eee se a eahes seta FTL eas oo eda TR Oo January 18 1 +27.6 — 7.5 
| 5d 81 yl Ree UU Pe RE: LD sats OUR ORLA be fra yh a 218 ON January 18 53 +17.8 + 1.9 
PACC 2 dil Be Peet td Me ore a” AN RE Ree Ag toes eee January 18 a8 +20.5 —10.2 
Without work and Seek Ine WOLK i sant eect meee mene eee cee January 18 429 +25.1 + 2.9 
On temporary layor up: fOS0 days.) Ge wrreueew nen ener eee reat: January 18 38 +26.7 —19.2 
PI DUSTRIALAEMPEOY MENT .CI961= 100) eee December 121.6 — 3.2 + 0.9 
Maniifacturims employment (96h 7100) .o a thee December 121.2 — 2.3 + 1.2 
TM MIGRATIONS. © Scie el cee ee att See eta lier eee oe et Ree Year 1968 183,974 — —17.5 
Destined tovthe lAbOurstorce. nh alsin econ ee eee eee Year 1968 95,446 — —20.2 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS | 
SELIKeS ac LOCK OUIS 2s. setae ai sctns wv ysv usa taeca eee Ame ean Oe January 65 +12.1 +16.1 | 
INGHOL WOEKEESsINY OVER! ee tae 8 iis, peaKi et Opt eee ee ee ee January 10,155 ==) 3.0 —48.6 
Duration Mian days ca oe ce ee ee ae January 127,200 +21.2 —38.7 
EARNINGS AND INCOME | 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)..............c0:cc0ccceeeeeeeeee December $109.73 — 3.3 + 7.1 | 
Avetase hourlysearningsi (ites) 2 pee ee ode ee ne eed et December $ 2.69 + 1.5 + 7.6 
Average hours worked per week (mf@.).......0/..ccccscccceceesssessocteesseesee eens December Bie I — 7.8 — 2.6 
Auyendge weekly wages (inte) stakes as 1! a ae i ee December $101.48 — 6.6 + 4.9 
Consumer price index (1949 =) 100)i.) 9 eee eee January 122.6 + 0.2 + 3.8 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100).......... October 119.2 + 0.3 + 3.8 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars)........0.0.ccccecceceseeeeeeeeeeeee October 306.4 — 0.7 + 9.0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
motal (average 1949" = 100)! reid ee a. ae December 162.8 — 4.6 + 6.2 
Manufacturing... Ae ly ste ee 5 ek ROR SA ae December 159.4 — 6.7 + 5.8 
Durables 25600 Se eee ee re December 7Sal — 8.1 + 4.1 
THOS UTA DCS WAIT Ma oh UF re el aay Se vt ied oes December 144.0 — 5,3 Tipe) 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION?T 
Starts: ecsenennnssessenenecnneensetnscnacenasessesstcanesenccstessessseenssansenesaneaascanesneerecaseennanes December 15,095 —20.8 +72.3 
Completions........ Se AEEE taste Oe eile TS gnc ee aR resect ce ee ee December Lox — 9.2 +30.9 
RIOR POURSCEUCLION fe ee ll ai eon ee a December 106,834 + 2.2 +29.3 


“Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which in addition contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
tCentres of 10,000 population or more. 
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A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 
B-1—Labour Income 


C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables 


E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
F-1 and F-2—Prices 


G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended January 18, 1969 


Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario 
(in thousands) 
NDS BET) Sa OD Lk Gt SCT IRIE Setar se nian neg oe Ce 7,891 626 2,221 2,947 
Oa le ate. i ARR SIS Ske ann PROD attr) act Ta Ra oD nn 5,393 433 1,548 1,983 
RR ES Oa oe pee ee ce et ak cone anys ta faxee actin 2,498 193 673 964 
ORT OS aS ee Pie a Pema ity Here ee ECE er 724 60 206 245 
(on UES esl oh eed pita A ea ai A na Ba ec oe i a Men aN pe 1,167 119 378 383 
EO Rae Re Re AEE Ob) 97 ee 3,409 238 984 1,314 
it ges vate vic ta coBaSe Uaioe k cage a oro 2,381 193 600 919 
EET A 6 ag dah OR eee Re eS oY PRE 210 16 53 86 
A ES Oe ee, Sey po ee ee 7,424 563 2,034 2,836 
na Ce a ee a aruaig pels 5,025 378 1,396 1,904 
ENED oR V6 Oe Se a a: CRORE St, PUR ORE ke 2,399 185 638 932 
NN eG he eh go sa'ek adi pao peeseae Nem oNs 451 22 90 123 
aM PN OMELLA INS = 218 5500s oh a Ada Ss hastcapuhorsasnesiagapteesierensis 6,973 541 1,944 2,713 
eo Ce Lt CES LOS EON | | ak Reel arene 6,452 493 1,787 2531 
Ne Fas ea Saad capes wnwibiesnidatbae dosaesee 4,238 325 1,202 1,666 
ES EOP Reo p03 iiaesie, = ene Re og Senne ee €or 2,214 168 585 871 
I ea iris co dees nesenioineintranassaaens 467 63 187 111 
he sia te cleptnanaoernaen 368 55 152 79 
NR re Ee cciteliphivwoapneanias 99 : 35 32 
SeRSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE ...............c:::.-:0:cc0:s0000 6,579 723 1,936 2,215 
1 ys RMIT a Ree ry ee ena anno ere AO 1,780 235 503 564 
SS Re RRA 5. GE ce ele Care 4,799 488 1,433 1,651 


*Less than 10,000. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Prairies 


British 
Columbia 


TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended January 18, 1969 


ee nn ———— — ——— g>(;Wlv5OWVwV51Wa4950 0 = 


20-64 years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years and Over | 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons | 


(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


vs Oye BONG © O18 2) <4 fA A even ete ar Wee UES 14,470 OY, 4,116 has La 4,220 1,083 LPs Pa | 
(B20 CS CUBE SEO Gd 0) 13 el Stoner ea repens Ome teers aera Nore 7,891 724 3919 907 1,380 (eu 210 
RIS CO ect cece stots ahs sie ae Uae te haat 7,424 632 3,726 808 1536 726 196 
CHW Foie Cole II ne sere I pre oa. Mr iy 467 SPER ee: 15 99 44 25 14 
NOTING LABOUR: PORCE in. i tucson 6,579 1,675 197 224 2,840 284 ont 


PARTICIPATION RATET 
POG January) LB eices. Sate koe tcoees 54.5 30.2 O52 80.2 B27 69.3 13.8 
1968 December T4e ies esd: nee 55.0 ool 95:5 80.1 SpA, 69.8 14.6 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? 


BOO AD OALY 1) ch Oiirnctanecstestscteeneee cence 5.9 2c 4.9 10.9 3.2 385 6.7 
2965 LeCein Del, Lak a ute neues 4.7 on 32 9.0 2.4 Sel Ja 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended January 18, 1969 


January December January | 

1969 1968 1968 | 

(in thousands) 

UU Dhenuie CINE M PEON BD 29 8 Bo ee see ay el i es 467 373 464 ; 

Omteniporarydavoft up 10, 30.daye. 4). be ee Ss ee ot 38 30 47 | 

Wathoutiwork and seeking works ic; cee eee nc ene ae 429 343 417 | 

Seeking 

Politi Work. 45.82) 1...) oe RA Le ee ee ai 408 320 400 
Parties Works Fe Pe vio) fn vate cc: Se aie ee re mR te 21 2 17, 
Uader | mionth.. 0 igneous i i ec rr 124 110 134 
Gees tt) bh lt i eo ane aie, ©. | ee Rn RR RENEE Wt Ree ey 185 142 195 
RENE LAS. [ene ol env Menon Ck Mera eme on ae her cee CPs te aS Ce ie 58 47 At 
Moprertitan 6 months... ibcie i ih pe ye yes ae ae ee Ae vane dT 62 44 ay! 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- = Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing  cationt Forestry _ struction Utilities Trade ment) Income a” 
(millions of dollars) 
m60—T otal........................ Fea | 8,090 2.019 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
| SSS 1 ee 813 8,580 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
1967—November................ 69.4 (EM 240.7 41.3 221.1 50.4 398.3 884.6 134.5 2,792.4 
DISCS DET... ac. e >. 69.3 718.9 230.8 30.6 26 49.9 404.8 885.3 126.0 2,708.8 
1968—January.................... 70.8 Te2.2 243.3 29.3 181.2 49.9 386.9 888.2 134.9 2,720.2 
(Gg el ¢ ae ae tice T1505 236.1 30.9 180.1 50.6 386.7 901.6 142.8 2,729.3 
COT ee ee eee gag T2152 236.9 29.0 184.9 51.4 391.3 909.2 146.5 2,756.9 
Ol 70.5 744.7 241.7 Piet | 198.9 5126 398.9 920.2 151.2 2,821.7 
eke fet deescvines 120 (et es 247.9 34.8 218.0 52.8 407.0 940.6 he 2,907.3 
"CT a eee Oren 74.2 766.5 252.6 40.6 228.8 S32 414.8 963.7 154.2 2,976.5 
1a Se ae 74.4 754.9 249.1 40.6 240.9 54.0 412.6 962.3 162.3 2,986.4 
ADT) ee 74.4 T1L2 258.4 42.2 247.9 54.3 414.8 966.7 154.1 3,025.5 
September™.............. 73.6 799.8 266.1 41.7 Zola 54.5 422.8 980.3 165.8 3,087.1 
EIST UD. ib ee eee 74.5 799.1 264.6 40.8 243.2 54.2 430.4 981.4 151.7 3,064.2 
NovemberT.............. Toiz 799.7 265.8 40.0 Zane) 54.2 440.1 990.9 148.9 3,063.9 
Seasonally Adjusted 
5966—Total...................-2+- 737 8,090 2,913 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
5967—Total................200.005 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
1967—November................ 69.3 727.6 239.1 36.0 209.3 50.3 388.0 883.5 141.9 2,767.3 
December. --:.i..:...... 69.5 731,3 236.6 33.0 204.2 50.3 391.2 889.8 140.1 2,768.3 
1968—January..................... 70.8 739.2 242.3 33,7 209.1 50.7 394.7 898.3 142.3 2,803.0 
PODEUATY ..cccacssss> 71.0 727.9 249.9 33.8 21108 Sy 397.0 907.8 143.1 2,809.5 
ONY eee ee ae TAT 730.4 247.4 34.9 212.8 52.9 399.6 915.8 143.5 2,831.6 
Te | ee ee en 73.0 fv Ry | 246.3 34.2 215.3 52.6 403.0 927.9 145.6 2,873.4 
NS on aR 72.9 756.9 247.4 37.8 217.8 53.6 408.0 942.0 147.5 2,907.6 
Onde One eae 72.3 754.5 246.8 39.1 215.2 52.6 408.7 949.5 147.6 2,908.7 
ON ene Ce ae a 73.9 755.5 239.7 35.2 214.8 52:7 412.3 953.7 152.8 2,913.6 
TT Se 73.4 764.0 251.1 36.9 216.4 52.4 418.4 960.9 154.2 2,950.3 
September’.............. 74.1 782.4 258.5 34.6 222.1 53:5 421.9 968.8 155.8 2,994.9 
ERAGE Ts caicieds seven 75.1 785.3 261.2 34.6 215.8 53.8 427.0 972.2 156.6 3,004.8 
November T.............. 75,3 791.8 267.0 35.6 220.7 53.9 428.5 988.7 158.6 3,043.2 


nnn EERO 


*Revised. +Preliminary. 


tIncludes post office wages and salaries. | **Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
Nore: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income, DBS. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from em- 
ployers having 20 or more employees in any month of the 
year; at October 1968, employers in the principal non-agri- 
cultural industries reported a total employment of 3,715,778. 
Table C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry 
divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the 
survey of establishments employing 20 or more persons and 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet 


from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a some- | 
what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. | 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours | 
of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 
relates to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in 
the reporting firms. | 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 


(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Average 
G3 a reat tanks het oe oe ee ee 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
be cc See Ce ee Me Marg weep Oo 5h Me ier ag § Gawd e! bad 0! 108.2 110.6 86.51 16 A | 110.9 90.42 
BOGS Pie ie tec sieves ee ee Se 114.3 116335 91.01 Tig? 1162 94.78 
DOGG isi EN ies ae ie ees eee ee 120.7 P23al 96.30 123.5 12238 100.13 
BOG TF ci ie Sat ets. vee dearae se eo ee ene 122.6 131.4 102.79 1232 130.6 106.53 
TSG7T=OctODery hs hee ee ee a ee 124.8 134.3 105.10 1233 134.1 109.32 
ION IN DOT ie bea teecscs Re 124.3 134.5 105.26 132 134.5 109.71 
Decembents..2 cei se aee oee D 120.5 1 hal 102.49 119.8 $324 107.83 | 
1968——January nc. -c tics a trae ees es ee ee 118.6 135.6 106.10 119.8 1353 110.30 
February seit iccr oer ccae cc Reet 1s hive 13720 107.17 117.8 136.5 Pi.31 
Marchi soe ahs a eis cet eset ses ee os 2 et 118.0 137-5 107.57 119.4 136.7 111.48 
0) | Be ee PERN) AMI MAR a ART oe be ech 119.3 139°3 108.97 120:2 140.2 114.33 
1, CN ee RAEI Ate RR ar ER a ORE, 12237 139.8 109.39 122.0 140.2 114.35 
A [1 a eee | ee eR AN al 124.6 140.5 109.92 12323 140.1 114.23 
RES eit acc cee sca Metical iret ee a ae 124.0 140.5 109.93 121.8 138.8 F320 
PIOUS S fo roh 205, Se waa ee ee 126.9 141.8 110.92 | pasyes 140.4 114.48 
NE PHe DOT 4 ss... cena eae ante ey ae 126.7 143.8 112.48 LST 143.6 117.08 
OCer <.- ce, ee 125.9 144.2 112.83 124.6 144.7 118.01 
*Revised. tPreliminary. 


tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, in- 
surance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


SouRCE: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Areas 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
Scr eves ses esce ant ess voadsnoasierstueeanactutian tinct dois 1213 122.5 121.8 90.97 91.45 86.13 
ES OL ha eo an ea meni Aree Prem e 128.1 126.3 130.0 99.29 101.26 93.22 
RTL SENN no 55S ce ces Bee rigtel te Cesloge ier Wecvsnnten 147.4 150.4 136.6 68.72 69.40 70.17 
0 OL SRR ere) Sas ae A ee, Ae 116.7 118.2 116.7 89.90 89.68 82.97 
RST RMR O08 Fas, (EMER aden RE oversees Mim sisi 119.9 122.8 ea Be 88.96 89.43 86.59 
ae OEY See, Pa Ae or eer on Se See re Oe 120.8 121.8 122.5 110.55 110.21 103.87 
a gach gh Hii nd vine eaibinepinansbavonvoavavendnant [295 129.7 126.3 117.24 116.71 108.23 
Th 5 dn snip Vadesb vs swings tes ep de aecasicoas nc tev 124.6 125.9 123.9 106.34 105.99 99.04 
NEED DE 6 5 sales change avs cide xen ed ens etass ese hibe 119.0 119.6 118.0 102.82 102.23 94.65 
ae Ne oa ssa th vob ud sno in oda ie utes 121.9 124.2 125.0 105.62 104.16 97.37 
UR er ie ond cas seu gods bal Huu iodabvsvlo seas 130.4 131.9 128.4 109.34 109.60 103.15 
TORY a9 2 wg oos cx can clvthes dass weTINeAoPere loka awaseoecacwh OE 131.8 £5527 129.4 12335 123.24 116.40 
ONS St M9 TCE a aT 7 Mee enn Sete, tonne 125.9 126.7 124.8 112.83 112.48 105.10 
URBAN AREAS 
(EOS ERED hy epaaen Ae NS yi, Soe ae ee ee 145.2 144.3 150.2 88.85 88.57 82.39 
OES oS ee RR ool a 118.0 Piel Lae 92.85 92.61 86.02 
CRY DSN od A Mapenprceen ts ovate ts fee carer) eter eaeecreye 101.9 102.9 102.0 97.38 97.19 95.17 
RR RTE er eS Sou arniiah svi a cestode acusvatoanedaek 124.1 Pa ey 121.0 86.75 87.54 81.40 
RMN SNe RS I a EP Secs 5 sa saab oaks aoa 08 <BR aee epahvando noes bis $11.6 109.5 91.33 91.61 88.77 
(he TUTE e ey ee ne ne ene ee Ee 109.5 108.7 109.6 127.46 126.70 122.07 
EUAN a SE Sc Jat 554. Uy Ee pid cece co cpus a ik Math eceal Getvemnd Sas 123.3 123.8 125.0 112.38 111.86 104.97 
OS es a EE ee ee ene Cea eee eee 118.9 118.8 if ee 94.67 94.66 89.66 
a NRRL La cier gh dh seid ph eascdea cacinnesdvnrndonbays 99.4 99.9 96.4 111.95 114.13 104.66 
TE ESS OE Ti tea en Ce bist 116.9 118.3 94.94 94.77 88.54 
DENI ORR Sas Fo, IN isis Sos ccs etabedonet eee esate enh ae 1122 113.5 1162 103.78 103.93 97.61 
OS SSCS 0 SAO TUR DEP OS fi Poet SOT fa Oe 133.1 131.9 | ae fe 105.35 104.56 97.96 
Oy EE on 2a ee oe 0 eee reer 124.7 126.8 itn 98.53 98.02 91.63 
ESTE AE at SERIE AE 5S), One at: 00 ee np 2 he eR 207.7 264.7 2575 115.91 115.79 106.20 
ONES EUS ONS, Se ST ot i A ee 132.1 13322 P35 106.17 105.51 102.58 
AICO Tee RS a6 a7 a 0s 0D ae ae oe Sanne Re Ee ee Poe 126.0 128.0 126.1 111.09 108.77 103.61 
(DT ih IO ora er nee RoR REE rr Je 138.5 139.6 bans 107.23 106.26 97.51 
RESON Re Da Nk a A ad ea, ik tiles une tian 119.2 122.4 120.7 120.62 118.77 111.03 
NR ORR Sere Ne S08 ta tng sca Sages ee eases von aah God noapsnahs 123.9 1231 VAR) 109.81 109.62 101.63 
EMOTO a het Gk ds hs. a oti ts kn hapa ray pda 149.5 148.8 143.3 104.80 105.59 95.55 
OS ET RS SE Oi ee are en ra eS Pe 124.2 124.7 123.5 108.68 108.62 99.03 
ae Tras hc eins ease oxide a tonoth woes Sa 113.5 117.3 113.5 105.35 104.94 98.21 
NR eR Le Vai andy acs igiauepedceopeaty leas 142.3 142.7 140.1 148.81 144.16 131.76 
eRe RSM EAE TS Ope es Uc, 256 a cea a th (acca aan Seance hous 138.4 135.8 136.3 116.74 116.20 111.49 
TOE tet stelle Ea IN EE AN oir Seine ce RTE ees) «Rees a 144.3 144.0 127.3 149.35 149.98 133.12 
TE SRS SOE ENE ae A: ee ne EN IPS Ee Arete 121.3 122.2 119.2 Mee? 124.81 121.86 
NN A I oN a. sds Cle Seca dcayrczste cs and cea erecta ee oGsiaardest 118.5 118.0 110.4 138.84 138.02 127.67 
man RN I a Ie cris tee taisvbcndkonds vaadeeiotieh ov seh 143.7 145.3 144.8 130.74 124.04 115.88 
NNR A Oo Ra aoe Sache esos ah estincb eh haya 74.0 74.0 81.3 99.39 101.51 94.77 
ROR se a ee ata, oe. cn cacaanwaasmarteknaauarcavess hates 131.6 130.5 127.8 117.39 117.20 108.45 
NT ce a ee Manet 107.2 107.4 108.7 132.19 130.32 122.65 
EE aR PP BR oe EN Pee one Or en Pre nO 158.6 1S7.7 146.8 136.75 140.98 121.07 
a st Rh ci cncuenaeVamnbawansont 119.4 119.3 120.0 95.13 94.69 88.97 
I eo ah ce ae Sida sacsenknanratpasneonind 125.6 127.0 123.4 99.97 98.89 92.78 
IN RN FS, wi cuties aang bans 150.5 153.0 151.1 102.29 100.66 93.98 
OD oe ile NRRL MED SEARS CRY? O55 RN ORE Oe EE MERE 2 ee 138.0 138.2 138.5 108.32 109.19 103.30 
RR NF BT ra ant ok Fin Dude t lew nda inne nncvsen 137.2 138.9 134.7 104.07 104.60 97.09 
Ne eed acacnnntores 132.1 133.2 129.5 118.59 118.86 111.41 
I ee a ae a ccc icil ta sawle cap onan catn 122.8 123.1 125.8 103.09 105.15 98.07 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


III 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Business and 
tion, Personal Services 
Commu- 
Mines, nication Finance, Non 
Quarries Manufacturing Con- and Insurance com- Com- Public Total 
and Oil _Non- struc- Other and Real mercial mercial Adminis- Specified | 


Forestry Wells durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sector? tration** Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 

Cte GOS cae ees TL. 1209 869.5 804.0 401.2 655.1 1,007.4 284.2 925.3 630.3 280.4 6,049.7 

EDL UGS ee cee te 76.3 Lae 878.8 804.4 411.4. 664.0 993.7 282.3 906.5 641.0 289.0 6,068.6 

Cree L9G) ne ae ee 79.3 118.2 836.4 790.4 394.5 659.7 952.5 266.0 857.6 588.8 275.9 5,819.4 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

CEO LOGR se cues 2.9 ath 9.8 1.9 10.2 15.3 £70 20 18.0 eal VA) 97.6 

ro) 0) hos A soled eens aves 236 5.8 10.3 Dal 10.7 13.9 16.7 Po) 18.1 8.3 ak 97.7 

RC LEREY Oi) eateries Soh 555 9.9 26 TG 16.2 16.6 1.8 16.7 Gry 6.5 97.7 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

OCU IOS Beaks — a 2.6 0.6 255 323 4.2 0.6 4.7 1.8 1.6 DEG 

Senin L968 =: tee eee — oe 2.6 0.5 2.4 3.6 4.6 0.6 4.6 1.8 2D) Za 

CREE MRLIG foes Eamets 0.1 0.1 DES O25 Dee 2.9 3.9 0.6 4.1 1.8 1.9 20.3 
Nova SCOTIA 

Ct 1968 * sees 2.8 7.0 19.0 14.6 15.1 21.0 32.0 6.7 30.9 14.2 17.9 LSi2 

DEN 1908" Meret ete 2.8 6.9 19.4 15.0 15.8 21.4 32.4 6.6 29.8 joy | 18.0 183.1 

OCR e167. <r eeu. 2.0 13 18.3 15.8 13.4 214 20 Fees Gis 252 P32 16.6 1725 
NEw BRUNSWICK 

OOCE il DO Ses eee 2 fe) 2.4 18.3 10.9 9.8 20.1 26.0 4.5 24.9 10.9 9.0 144.4 

DEOL IGS tare eee 9.2 2.6 18.9 10.9 10.1 20.4 25a 4.5 24.3 10.5 9.5 146.0 

Oetr O67 ae tree, 9.1 2a 17.6 1057 11.4 28 2355 4.2 23.2 10.5 8.6 143.4 
QUEBEC 

OCs 1968* ees 24.1 255 3253 201.6 97.8 181.7 249.1 80.0 260.4 160.6 56.8 1,656.8 

Sept 1968 5s eee 25.6 Saya | a2 201.1 96.6 (S525 245.0 79.2 255.5 163.4 Ms she OOres 

Octe L967 F Sie oe 29.1 26.3 5129 196.9 93:2 182.6 239.4 74.1 241.9 163.2 62:2. 4 1362128 
ONTARIO 

Octe 1968 Fie 11.5 35.1 S105 452.9 158.2 Zhi 395.8 12231 343.7 258.9 L224 Sial 

SEP rd VORP een ae a dae ti3 335) 380.2 452.2 159.9 2123 388.9 12222 336.9 26102 126.0 2,486.6 

Octal 9O7 eee 12.6 34.4 363.7 443.8 147.0 213.9 374.0 LUA 314.6 230.3 113.4 2,364.8 
MANITOBA 

OC OS ere ee 0.8 TA 28.4 20.5 18.9 46.9 5505 13.0 42.7 29.4 13.8 274.8 

DEOU IOS te et te 0.9 6.9 28.3 20.4 18.9 47.5 8 4) 12.9 42.6 30.2 14.2 276.0 

OC IGT Laer et 0.9 6.5 DTG) 20.0 17.9 46.7 S332 122 42.0 28.4 13.8 268.9 
SASKATCHEWAN 

COCOe LOG Geet ee 0.3 Sve! 9.9 5.4 17.3 26.3 39.5 8.4 40.1 19.7 12.0 184.2 

Sept, 1968" iss soe. 0.4 erst 10.3 5.6 1722 D2 39.7 SZ 39.0 20.0 L245 184.9 

Wctm L967 hee eons O:2 5.3 9.8 5.8 18.0 PATS) 38.4 8.2 38.6 17.9 13.3 182.6 
ALBERTA 

EET TOGRT wee ee. 1.8 20.6 26.9 2357 37.4 49.7 81.9 17.9 74.8 51.9 2255 408.6 

BODE IVGOS ©, 440 vA 20.4 26.8 25.6 59°35 50.9 80.7 17.8 Loe es 23.0 411.5 

Cr MINGd ne 1.7 18.6 26.3 25.4 40.1 49.7 Ferd) 15.9 69.5 47.0 21.2 391.2 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

OC LOGS 5s Be hy ss 19.7 9.8 52.4 72:0 39.2 78.0 107.7 29.0 83.4 73.6 Fiat 581.9 

eRe GS tat oo ree. 21.3 9.8 54.3 pees 39.1 79.6 106.5 O55 80.7 75.6 Vick 585.2 

RIO) eerie 19.3 9.6 48.4 69.0 392 76.2 Tees 25.6 TIA 68.7 16.3 547.5 


*Preliminary. {Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services. Welfare and religious organizations are excluded at present. 


{Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services (except domestic 
service) and miscellaneous services. 


**Excludes municipal government employees and provincial employees in British Columbia. 


Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 


Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Industries 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ 5 $ 
mes, INCLUDING MILLING .............. ccc eeeeess 110.0 110.5 108.6 142.80 141.13 132.52 
NN ices 6 4 Ie 1s vhersigies vedo fate ate neshivncs Soca ah 102.2 102.9 103.3 143.71 141.87 131.76 
EE CASS 8 3 RN ee, ene a CONE ct me 102.6 102.2 103.6 147.94 148.17 139.86 
MMRMBERIO TAI ORCC LUCIS 8c iicsissccbi diode endusncnaxznes dos saver dete 121.4 124.0 117.4 133.97 130.98 123.21 
ENG EE 1 Ii) 9) Lt, Sa RESO Sener one ern 112.9 116.0 120.6 122.78 123.16 113.82 
Bervices incidental tO MINING. ..2...5.c26ccessesve nce sevabieee 163.3 160.4 139.1 146.50 143.85 140.89 
Eg Gog A002 ht 6 Re cp a oe 124.6 dn ee 1233 118.01 117.08 109.32 
UR SO a ict 8 fans esp eotneoa snc nse pee 134.9 (eRe. 133.1 128.29 127.87 117.74 
EINE UOT POG 05, 5 is igesapnesxn ded. Basan vavegnyk dents 116.2 118.1 115.4 108.36 107.09 101.49 
ANKE RETRO CLAS 8s ork nia Ma ew uname dat saeco 113.3 121.2 11339 101.77 100.24 95.40 
see Dhar ee er DOr ae ee 113.1 122.2 113.8 98.57 96.98 92.37 
RNS ec 25 J Silt dhs eacex teat uk Tea Eas 114.5 114.9 114.6 121.67 122.06 114.17 
mepacco processing and product’, :67..6s.-.22--inwed os 91.0 91.3 95.7 125,14 124.33 111.21 
Nak a) il 6 [6s I SRO AE Ree ey gee or Bee eee eee 124.8 124.4 124.7 123.42 121.68 114.50 
RENN TERN GS oP ag ae Snook Loosen Manas hades eee es 100.5 BOLT 98.5 76.71 tials 71.66 
ETE AU 6 oo bes cpa aeeack antennas IONE ES 120.7 119.3 Ley 97.68 97.94 90.44 
OG EE eo ee Pe Re 118.3 117.4 110.3 74.61 72.74 69.67 
ETP Me AERO oc issa ena pg thas o Maee sty oc aS ip a 110.6 110.8 109.5 72.50 70.47 67.10 
SUAS AO IVT TGs CU Say Ee Eee REEMA OTe Oeics ern nee ee 111.9 112.9 104.2 106.99 106.54 98.72 
TOWEL AT DE SER PLOTTED (111 200, SU Se REE Re Reo See. pen 132.4 131.0 Lois 97.80 98.10 89.91 
Peer ANG AMER INCUSITICS, 2 osdeis sects cectss-cceseentee eos 118.4 118.1 118.8 136.05 134.87 128.31 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 114.7 114.2 114.8 123.19 122.16 114.53 
Beery MR AL AUISTT GCS i653 dak noes ose sie BR eek 126.1 Zit 122.2 142.22 138.93 130.94 
BAetOs CUDPICAMING INOUSITIOS..:.::20 ohsnl city S 133.9 133.9 134.8 123.24 124.29 114.32 
maneninery. except electrical «..... j.-c.vesi0s.ssesinsesarderdenn > 139.5 143.0 145.5 131.97 133.32 123.45 
Wu reldetelg echt Oy Peeve LULL) fs! Cl Sha ah nee es ener eee eon? 154.4 154.0 149.7 146.17 145.52 129.97 
Sag EE Cle a eee ooo Ae 145.9 144.7 145.8 119.53 119.60 111.01 
Non-metallic mineral products.....0.....0.........-cccecseeee eee b22t 20.2 12233 126.99 125.59 117.12 
POMOlSny ANC COAL PFOCUCIS oo. inessspseteenssx.neebhente nen 103.3 104.1 102.1 168.82 170.37 160.70 
Chemicals‘and chemical:-products:....<.;..0:.::::..-citess<- 118.3 118.0 119.2 132.98 131.42 123.67 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...................- 143.8 141.9 136.6 100.38 99.55 94,29 
TET as te et, cacy, skavehessuees insiciecahw-cage eas 130.9 1333 132.6 143.51 145.05 134.74 
TSU E ESE Bie CRT GIR le AG A eee ERR Ny bo 2 en 137.4 139.0 135;1 140.19 141.12 131.79 
ONL re Sa en EE AE ne RR ORR Ass 119.8 124.9 128.5 150.07 152.59 140.13 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
PE eh 2B Gk BSR ee eee gio Abeer Peers is Bs 113.0 112.4 125.07 124.81 115.92 
IAI SST UE RNTLY 0c oe ores sca cask acess cov sa aoa cv scenes 108.7 110.1 109.9 123.29 123.35 114.80 
SO 2 gl ne, SRE EEE TPE OI SOE 2 ORE es 112.7 ti3;5 117.6 111.87 111.81 100.74 
CREE TNL 25 020 RR a se OMEN, 6 117.6 118.3 117.6 b2h: bt 119.98 110.95 
Nn ee necks Suaslapnpap geet asa I 132.0 130.3 128.9 88.27 88.18 81.82 
REND Bid aan 14 | See eee Se Ree SPR gs eee 124.6 124.2 123.2 111.40 110.61 102.12 
OS: OEE oc naniee ase aeRO ar er RRR Fc 136.2 133.6 132.0 76.52 76.59 71.31 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... 132.0 131.7 128.4 108.37 107.84 99.17 
UMN TR OMEL EISEN TIE SOT 60 os cncsusaveuerah soggnvasoereees omen 15:1 135.0 130.8 106.45 105.56 96.63 
POMUIC ONION AINE VOR! CSTR icansccro cn Stas ve 127.7 127.4 125.1 111.11 111.10 102.74 
oni sie ab alan bikes peo ematawac hia 163.0 164.4 158.6 80.05 79.62 76.44 
OT SEPEAIASS | Ec gs = RAL ea ae PE eee 148.6 152.2 140.9 70.61 70.65 67.16 
UATE ARR ee tL maeranione 180.0 178.0 168.4 123.28 123.17 117.81 
TE ROT OES a EE LS REP RO 150.9 153.3 145.9 59.32 58.67 55.86 
Miscellaneous Services...........:.:.s:cscssscsscssssesssecenessecerseee 189.5 191.5 199.2 85.73 86.81 85.21 
Oa a @ 6) 0 Le 0 8 ee Soe 125.9 126.7 124.8 112.83 112.48 105.10 


ec nnn EEE 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat, No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Industry 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.1 41.9 42.2 3.14 Bez 2.90 132.06 130.60 122.34 
I EERES CA a ORS. 0 ota net PURE MOUs APE TERA 41.5 41.2 41.2 Sea 3.20 3.04 135.78 134.28 P25e22 
MRIS ET LLCS se A as sont n ee eee - 42.0 42.3 43.9 2.65 2.65 2.42 Tit .33 112,07 106.29 
Pionesetals, except Tels... cc e asst 43.2 43.0 43.2 2.95 2.91 QAS 127.45 125.23 117.83 
Guarties and Sand, Wits 0.5 Sa eee ae eee: 48.7 48.4 49.3 2.46 2.48 2.28 119.84 120.19 ji RY 
Services incidental to mining....................... 41.6 41.2 41.9. 3.42 3.39 S222 142.36 139.82 134.66 
1 EI eee Bg UN ESS La GB ae Be Ree 40.9 41.0 40.8 2.64 2.62 2.45 108.16 107.43 99.88 
MCCS es PO OUS tet ese tee ee 41.8 41.8 41.4 2.86 2.86 2.64 119.60 119.56 109.35 
TUOUEGUE AIC PS OOUS ete c cures ass coe contend eeeels 40.0 40.1 40.1 2A) 2.38 2.26 96.78 97.39 90.61 
PUG tan OCUC Vel Aes ig nts hn nt oer ee 39.4 40.4 40.0 252 2223 pA is, 91.43 90.10 85.91 
FO OUS Serre ees Se sc tree ee 39.3 40.5 39.9 Pippa 2.16 2.09 88.59 87.51 83.26 
PSCV CLAMS ee eines se Oe Stee ae 40.0 39.9 40.7 2.86 2.83 2.62 114.28 112.94 106.68 
Tobacco processing and products................ 37.0 37.4 36.8 3.06 3.06 2.74 PSs 114.28 100.85 
BDC DIOUUCIS yeti rk cote eee 42.6 42.1 42.4 DIS Deel 250 116.08 114.01 108.38 
Pea NEL PrOGUCts). cca rtes usec ee ere 39.1 39.7 38.9 ies 1.79 1.68 69.98 Thi hae: 65.24 
PEM ilesPLOdUCI Se ccs. te reeetne So anes 41.8 42.0 41.8 2.08 2.08 1.91 86.77 87.29 ADVTS 
IVEISCELLATICOUS SEXTIICS 4.0.50. ree 40.6 41.5 41.3 2.18 2.28 1.84 88.49 94.63 TOAZ 
WSUS TUNES i ote wes) gta ee ee At 40.5 41.2 1.59 1.58 1.50 66.14 63.99 61.85 
TORII ee od ee dG ek Se ee 37.4 3673 37.1 Ty 1.76 1.63 65.97 63.82 60.62 
AVOID TOMUCES tee ok saisawast Reena ord eee 40.4 40.4 40.4 peo) 252 Da ee) 102.06 10071 94.15 
HUME an TIXLULES=..... ee eee ee 43.0 42.8 42.6 Ze 7 1.96 90.94 91.07 83.45 
Paper and allied ina ustriess 6) yo eee 41.4 41.4 41.5 3.09 3.06 2.91 127.91 126.70 120.95 
Pulpand: papernilis.., see. aka 41.4 41.3 41.5 3.39 Shee) 3.19 140.19 138.43 15225 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 38.7 38.5 38.6 3.14 tl 2.90 121.48 120.39 Ue Ba | 
Primary metal Industries... eee 41.5 40.6 40.7 3.23 pPAl| 3.00 134.17 051 (22358 
iron and‘steel@milisn.:..a2)e0 eee. alee 39.5 39.9 3.40 3.34 By WS) 139.98 131.81 125.46 
Metal fabricating industries.........................- 41.5 41.9 41.4 2.81 2.81 2.60 116.48 11782 107.44 
Machinety,excepu electrical..." an 41.4 41.9 41.3 2.94 2.99 pe | 121.76 125.09 114.43 
Transportation-equipment....-) 1.) a 43.0 43.1 42.3 6 PA| 3.20 2.88 138.11 137.84 121.80 
AIPCIALt ANG Darts twee ee eel aes 42.1 42.5 41.8 3.06 3.06 2.87 128.81 130.10 120.09 
Motor veniclesoh.4 ee teen eee 43.9 43.9 42.8 3.36 335 297 147.67 je aso ys LOT 2y, 
PNSSEMa DIG eer ae 45.7 46.3 S25 3.63 3.66 3.20 165:75 169.55 144.84 
Paris andsaccessOnies neste 42.5 41.8 40.9 3.18 St Zoo 134:91. 9 713038 116.03 
Shipbuilding and repairing...........................- 39.6 40.0 41.1 3.07 3.03 2.80 121.65 121.19 Lt5225 
PLECULICAISPTOCUCIS 7. sac te a ae ee 40.7 41.0 40.5 oe 2255 2.39 10231 104.62 96.85 
Communications equipment.................. 40.3 40.6 39.9 2.41 2.43 Dot 97.24 98.46 92.08 
Non-metallic mineral products........0.000..0.....- 43.9 43.9 43.7 Daeg ia] Og be 2S 12055 12053 111.40 
Peitoleum and coaleproducts ess ee 42.0 43.3 42.6 3.65 3.66 3.47 £53.31 158.56 147.99 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 41.1 40.8 41.0 2,85 2.83 2.64 117.03 Li58 108.25 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.9 40.6 40.8 2.10 2.09 1.98 85.92 84.73 80.68 
COMSTRUGTION eee ciel ee) aoe 41.6 42.8 4a22 he 3.36 3205 141.19 143.76 133.02 
POULIN meet tc cot ee eee a ee er oe 39.5 40.4 40.3 3.48 3.45 3523 137.80 139.35 130.03 
General:contractors. 4e 36 ee 39.2 40.4 39.9 Boa) 3233 3.10 HB Uisete 134.40 123.50 
Special trade*contractorssa 39.8 40.4 40.6 3858 3255 3335 142.60 143.35 135.92 
ener ine ore faa fe ee se 45.6 47.6 45.6 Beoe 3.20 3.03 146.98 152;31 138.41 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 46.4 49.2 46.2 2.70 2.70 2.50 123:53 132.83 115.58 
Oiher engineering 2. ts 44.8 45.9 45.1 B73 a 6) 3.60 167.31 L7 E21 162.05 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
PE NERA STR oS ee aL SR de 42.2 41.1 42.2 3.30 3.31 3.07 139.23 136.13 129.76 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 39.1 38.9 40.3 2.41 2.46 2.21 94.49 95.72 91.66 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. 38.0 37.8 39.3 jie ie, 1.54 1.41 58.93 58.17 aise 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... Boer 3333 33.6 1.52 ed | 1.42 50.29 J03% 47.76 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
SourCcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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TABLE C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 
(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average — 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Average 

NE ae 8 gE earn ens ee Roth anus ak ar 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
NE eo oes Red ae A eras veg cig satire Gn we toooh cmv ignadey 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
ale ye aa cas PPA; Ae tsc sn x oo vadisaves eves ween mandcenusbadeuise 41.0 PAL 86.89 116.7 108.0 
a as BR Bg PN 828, isaac SdH oe vainedl od oars oad wa 40.8 tee 91.95 123.1 110.2 
I I re ne 9 8 Y 2e DA cds cd van saEe dag eh ric daar wei CRD EE 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.4 

Last Pay Period in 
NE ne havnt soon ablnwnwav devaestewrdysniuaen ee eaoin 40.8 2.45 99.88 134.2 114.8 
NEST ois os Sie ik vs Siesta c ant Sa mio KAS BE 40.7 2.46 100.18 134.6 114.5 
RE Eo ID 500s 3 vin Lov doves ern ira Pata R coe a ck odhcbniedensies 38.7 2.50 96.78 130.0 110.1 
ek RRS IS ae ge <n 40.0 2.49 99.52 133.7 113.1 
hy AL OP OES ee PES tena Re ee a ee ee ee 40.4 2.49 100.53 135.0 113.2 
LS eS Sef ROHR SoS er ee Renee eo ee eee aD 40.1 2751 100.63 152 113.2 
NTN Or ar TM Seas go cs Ee PN ne sates eondselus toh conboa Bebe 40.7 2.56 104.28 140.1 117.4 
ee Is 5a chs ial Sicap swat fies kode whet vadave sty ebay 40.6 pao | 104.42 140.3 17a 
eh aN oe, Ps EERE a cata waa GIN 1a) a ies n mesial 40.4 fey 103.94 139.7 116.0 
sais ac cae ihanss con abies ts cendcerieriitalpdbmsaie 40.0 2.56 102.23 137.4 113.8 
ee its 8 01s 55 APA sie oats es oawas Feces Correa vamanncesaheies 40.4 2.59 104.63 140.5 116.1 
NT oho Soe ca aslde Spee rab econ artis ws rscls ove sues wines Leama 41.0 2.62 107.43 144.3 118.9 
CIS te 8 SE SRR MIRE SS SRE Oe Fae a dh ee 40.9 2.64 108.16 145.3 119.2 


*Revised. +Preliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consumer 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


a me ae onensmetememmbesbemnast em emer meen ee 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ 
TERE UES) FO der des 2 RR ene ee eet 39.4 42.5 42.7 2.17 2.05 BY 
ACCT ses Ss vl adaitmananl baes tebvaavakah 38.9 39.5 39.4 2.08 2.05 1.96 
AE Lae aa Neda ata RO oR RE 40.6 42.0 42.1 22 2.11 2.07 
ESTEE a Sa Roa tare eo eo 41.7 41.7 41.4 237 FP 2.21 
I ee Le ON i So i saath 41.2 41.2 41.0 2.79 2.77 2.57 
RRO calor oa MR Gm ean ee ae eee 39.8 39.8 39.8 2.31 A329 2.20 
NN oh eka cae hac 40.1 39.8 39.5 2.83 2.80 2.52 
eR Sa BA LS AS OUR ee OC ee eee 39.2 39.1 39.8 2.70 2.69 2.50 
I SS as 37.9 37.5 37.4 3.28 3.25 3.10 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under in- 
Surance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 

Latest figures subject to revision. 

Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The! 
source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 
73-001). For further information regarding the nature of the’ 
data see Technical Note, page 744, December 1968 issue. 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the oper- 
ations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, November 1968 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


End of Total Employed Claimants Amount of 
Weeks. Benefit 
1968—October.............. 5,325,000 5,060, 500 264,500 Province Paid Paid 
September.......... 5,301,000 5,054,300 246,700 
PRUGUSES Sense 5,320,000 5,050,200 269,800 Newfoundlandige... 4. eee 24,058 661,309 
DULY yen seen 5,256,000 4,935,000 321,000 Prince Fdwardiisiand...324. 4 35372 86,008 
JUNC Saree 5,262,000 4,970,900 291,100 Nova Scotian) 2202 ie a ee ee 32,264 846,153 
Maya eh ee 4,727,000 4,405,600 321,400 New Brunswicke.... cee ee 28,485 T1312 
ADI Sede ees 4,859,000 4,284,000 575,000 Quebec.) . Vea eee ee 192:267 5,319,383 
IME nee ater Ree Mar 4,894,000 4,237,100 656,900 Ontarious. ee POR 5 3 RES Hel Align Oh 268,978 7,465,939 
Pebruaty.t..<.. 4,864,000 4,204,500 659,500 Manitoba. 3% eee So eee ere eee 33,703 896,967 
Janvarys eee 4,881,000 4,247,700 633,300 Saskatchewan ee a eee 22,658 613,220 
Alberta sie.) 2 ee een 33,166 923,328 
1967—December.......... 4,828,000 4,326,500 501,500 British Columbiasw. ee eee 105,693 3,037,348 
November.......... 4,800,000 4,463,400 336,600 
October.............. 4,724,000 4,481,500 242,500 Total, Canada, November 1968.... 744,644 20,622,847 
Sly See ee sa Re ee os (2 elle, FU REE) sec See Bee ee or. i UL Total, Canada, October L968 eae 177269 20,842,853 
*Effective June 30, 1968, coverage was increased to include salaried Total, Canada, November 1967.... 784,131 19,886,170 
workers earning up to $7,800 a year. 
TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, November 1968 
Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Claims Filed at Local Offices Pending at the End of the Month 
Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 
Province Total Initial Renewal of Benefit to Benefit Pending 
INewioundland. etsco ws et catee ee, 8,899 6,832 2,067 6,701 5,264 1,437 3,521 
Prnce Edwardssland 0) 25.22052.0% 1,507 1,242 265 858 607 251 744 
INOVGeSeOUIa,. put eh gre eee 8,153 6,233 1,920 6,576 4,872 1,704 2720 | 
PICW DLUnSWiCks tea. eet ees 9,284 R252 2,032 7,196 5,435 1,761 3,356 | 
QUE DEC anh A ct ln ot 56,072 39,210 16,862 48,613 34,617 13,996 20,890 | 
Ors: 1: Cele aiesatesee, Aes. JC. RM, ue 44,747 33,090 11,657 41,070 28,489 12,581] 13,427 | 
NER Ota Petia Ae crete ene ae 6,715 5,060 1,655 5,806 4,289 1 el 1,683 
aS ALCOWAN: ted Laat c eas ce 6,189 4,756 1,433 4,708 3,425 1,283 D223 
SN lec 5 Ec Ot Se POE a Oe aT eat 8,174 6,045 2,129 7,698 33125 Bes 2,060 
BabisUA Ghimbid: ble a 21,104 14,966 6,138 19,980 1253372 6,648 6,011 
Total, Canada, November 1968.. 170,844* 124,686 46,158 149,206 t 105,455 43,751 56,642 
Total, Canada, October 1968.. 117,469 80,392 37.077 109,763 70,850 38,913 35,004 
Total, Canada, November 1967.. 193,533 141,335 52,198 153,072 LO x72 42,500 79,289 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 30,333. 


tIn addition, 30,085 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,568 were special requests not granted and 1,204 were appeals by claimants. There were 
4,956 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at November 29, 


1968 
TT rn eneesnnennnnnnnneeenemnenes 
Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total fae October 31, November 30, 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1968 1967 
EEE a ee ee 341,604 181,549 78,541 47,628 33,886 264,518 336,627 
Aes ee 221,439 133,922 45,905 23,345 18,267 158,917 223,197 
USE 0 UE a 120,165 47,627 32,636 24,283 15,619 105,601 113,430 
EPR TINEXEA TAD): 0,5. s crave svecksvenssaenrscevduos 14,370 9.414 2,598 £513 845 8,187 12,005 
NN ego hiss OW Ran 11,889 8,417 1,999 967 506 6,217 9,875 
EN ee oes ssasisccasacsusdrbocen> 2,481 997 599 546 339 1,970 2,130 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND................00000++- 6 LIS Ce) 5D 339 215 126 1,024 1,623 
ON Be dh cc cts t.du nits csv bcs 1,567 1201 185 98 83 578 1,101 
URN eg ee heh, ese, 698 384 154 117 43 446 522 
ENTER 2h Syria toss ccsisinn cou ceon 15,103 7,726 3,581 2,003 1,793 11,061 13,516 
ER SEER 0 Cee eae 10,897 5,859 2,445 1,268 j Be 7,462 9,749 
I actos avensaceae toes: 4,206 1,867 1,136 135 468 3,599 3,767 
RT COSTS (oo) (0 14,503 8,142 3,163 1,851 1,347 9,510 13,133 
JS SSRs On 0 Snr eae 9 811 pew /s: 2,193 1,138 907 6,427 9,390 
UTA O08 an eae 4,692 2,569 970 713 440 3,083 3,743 
Te al oh cnuresiyedansesane 116,902 64,260 25,820 P5723 11,099 90,885 114,147 
OE fete Mec DS  o 81,302 49,582 16,969 8,438 6,313 59,533 79,739 
WN a fa ae cores ch ns ek 35,600 14,678 8,851 7,285 4,786 312452 34,408 
ES I ope nitvvponbies 97,779 46,935 23,516 15,821 11,507 82,847 101,608 
Ty ig Le NA Meal a Re ee ea ee 53,196 30,130 11,096 G74 5,699 43,427 57,570 
OTe CO GROG Shy Sea et rp 44,583 16,805 12,420 9,550 5,808 39,420 44,038 
ESS ST I <a ae ee 12,674 6,942 vg 6 1,666 1,334 9,321 13,796 
a 7,902 5,073 1,439 778 612 4,834 9,349 
VTS ES en Or 4,772 1,869 1,293 888 Jaz 4,487 4,447 
ST VS i 9,469 5,793 1,927 1,057 692 5,366 8,373 
ENE RA ste Be ae eee 6,605 4,722 1,094 473 316 2,882 5,909 
LOSS. ae ae 2,864 1,071 833 584 376 2,484 2,464 
I ene ee 15,022 8,693 3,029 2,087 1,213 10,965 13,479 
OSS a, eee ee, 6,817 1,400 789 547 5,805 9,009 
STS, AEN ee eee 5,469 1,876 1,629 1,298 666 5,160 4,470 
REE Ri NVR A en 43,517 22,059 11,836 5,692 3,930 35,352 44,947 
BCE One eo ee 28,717 16,548 7,085 3125 1,959 21,752 31,506 
OS ee eee oes 14,800 5,511 4,751 2,567 1,971 13,600 13,441 


I 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1961 = 100) 
1T9G4= Year. .co eee es 104.8 106.8 103.9 106.0 101.0 108.9 103.9 103.4 
PIGS Y Cal ccc tet 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 
PICO Sa VEAL io. ar es 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 1165 108.6 107.6 
By CAL. 8c pcalc de a ete erate ee 115.4 118.1 113.4 US 111.8 12255 114.1 110.4 
FOGGY Calis... occcat aescd teeta 120.1 122.0 118.6 117 ea 114.7 127.4 119.7 120.4 
PGS JS ANUAIVin st ee eee 118.1 12133 116.1 118.6 11325 124.7 116.5 big 
HEOCUATY eee aes 118.2 120.8 116.7 119.1 113.2 1252) 117.6 1173 
NatChM a oe 118.6 119.9 ied 120.5 114.0 12551 118.1 119.0 
7A 0) 9 | Reb iene ei 119.3 120.8 116 1212 114.4 126.9 117.8 | PALS 
IN avis ea ee ane eee 119.3 120.1 117.9 120.7 114.5 127.4 119.2 2423 
A he Potts VAM Nok Danesh Seer ie. 119.7 120.5 L833 12132 ee | 127.4 119.2 L213 
Diy eck. fol), aunts ete 120.4 1225 118.8 121.0 LESal 128.0 119.6 1203 
AU OUST t tices ee 120.7 123.9 118.9 120.6 Pi Set 28:22 119.9 1213 
DSeDteMDer ee css ee 14) fey 123.4 119.8 121-2 115.4 128.5 121.0 1253 
October ae ar eee 121.4 122.9 120.3 122.8 114.9 129.0 121.4 L203 
November. eee 121.9 123.4 120.9 123.4 L537 129.4 12333 IPAS 
Decembersc oe 12233 124.5 12120 123.4 115.7 129.4 123.3 P2\3 
1969—January 2 see eae 122.6 125.1 121.9 12135 116.3 129.5 124.2 1203 
(1949 = 100) 
DANUATY ee once eet 158.4* 
*For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Norte: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 
TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of January 1969 
All-Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Trans- Personal tion and and 
1969 1968 1968 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1961 = 100) 
By bee OLITIES HIN LAC edited e/a neta nd ks ely Ona de eee ila gg | Maieka/ 112.8 117.9 L239 ih eg! 109.5 27 107.9 142.4 
| FL Ey, CaM saSte len YOM OL BREE CR Si OF a TE Co 115.8 115.9 AS} 123.5 109.6 119.9 106.0 130.8 1205 113.0 
Sot bla en ONT Soe nhc Ce ate aa ace 116.6 116.4 113.4 1221 110.3 122.8 Pise1 Paye. 1222 piss! 
Ale Wat MPa eae Ee MOD 8 Cece ame nN i Dba MR Ra 120.1 120.0 116.9 ease 1122 1 S27: L647 124.8 13671 124.9 
OL i OREO PS APSARIG AS es AL 8 SO AT 120.3 1202 116.3 125.4 S| 122.3 117.4 131.9 125.9 125.1 
Le ae BARS A Res ne en) a SA frac CMR RROD 121.3 | we La |i Ass 123.9 116.4 124.4 120.3 129.1 120.2 123.77 
NVIDIA kre 6) UN bn a oe eo 120.4 120.3 116.9 123.5 1 ea Bl PAS 116.9 136.8 12341 128.1 
ARM ALOUD IS CCIN Ae. iy esate ete 117.8 Lay Pisey: 123.6 PES 3 111.6 124.1 A ie: 120.7 
FiGIBOnIOM-C aleCAl ye oe ete tt 119.1 118.9 114.7 22-9 Hi3.2 123.6 115.8 h7 123.9 114.3 
Vid A CRaLS eet ee RNR Boe kn, Pet Se 116.8 116.8 113.9 12h7 ETS 1212 114.7 $2507. LES33 112.4 


Norte: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 


cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower 


strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. 
The number of workers includes all those workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the 
union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as 


and Immigration. The first three tables in this section cover 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1963-69 


a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Month or Year 


I DN sis nus ak ec tcsacoohateaiick Sencwria kot eetas ih geins Beksnee 

UN cra sss saya shes crust dranivce deaGsatopoeredargne ha ih adavecs 

Nd 55 Bey By soit as tat Bas bin Sw wo te elioica/Surnv uence bene Shive 

OE ONEEE Rak Coe Ee ie ait heer OC ER 

ee ee ca saa ed pwd tas cusstvardsyewstea crhuatass 

Er a ee 5g ks si iRisl ode Pawnee és dvs eods ABMs es 

RNR UR EW PM gos ee nh ee AAA gay A teed edad nes bes 

eR oh 5c on coke eas sancti aca vtech cae cei voven aun 

CE) Bak eS Re eT eo nD 

a SS SRE ry ae BEND Oo et re ee 

UTES os 0, SalI ge lol ROO aes Pa) cae BE ts 

RE RN eB iy as ost bay hns ch ey aoc nv esairach esodubeestos unease 

“CEES EE 1S AR RIPE Ni Pr Dy SRE eee eR RTE TR ote 

OETA E aa > wee LI ets se as te sei vce et 

ADS) Cha eet Met Rai ca en EE Re coo eR 

Bed Om aRD UT IEY Be OO eat a ge es EE Sy patacuvach vlna ty 

RE ee en oe a ters SEN eR ee ea 

RS ETL E SOU oE Ppte dS ce ne ee eT a0) CO tierce re 
*Preliminary 


Strike and 


Lockouts = 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Month — Strike and Workers Estimated 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
S27. 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
498 d22 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
24 56 19,758 207,390 0.16 
42 76 49,069 590,840 0.46 
ai), 83 41,296 682,180 0.53 
42 86 41,751 324,790 0.25 
64 116 30,993 410,710 0.30 
fi) 152 46,215 544,319 0.42 
36 Ley 62,069 867,810 0.59 
a7 146 59,956 635,340 0.43 
42 124 30,065 346,140 0.27 
26 91 20,047 313,990 0.22 
19 70 14,563 221,540 0.16 
17 58 13,196 104,980 0.08 
34 64 10,048 125,680 0.09 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, January 1969, by Industry 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 


TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, January 1969 by 


(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
TNs a a SR ee a | 28 200 
Ne ae ee ee 4 772 5,670 
TOT in ee 31 5,563 94,200 
ET SE Sane ee ae 10 Deioe 15,290 
Transportation and utilities... 4 279 1,550 
NV SAE AG) 9 506 6,100 
ee — — — 
LES ES eer ke aE 3 85 1,860 
Public administration....000000000.0...000.. 2 83 810 
IE, INDUSTRING 3. 64 10,048 125,680 
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Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 


Strikes 
and Workers 
Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
Newlound land... ckoccskeatuaceeeen — — — 
Prince Edward Island...03..25.2.ca0: — — — 
NOda SOOUS. coda. eee s 2,002 5,910 
Pees T UTR WIE. 3 bi nieveenind nes l 89 1,930 
2 hn. Ree RRNA A Sr NE oe 9 1,904 28,410 
trae |g | 5 NaC ERE S men ay bis ab ee 34 4,700 77,080 
Moanitate...3 3. bic fa enieas — — — 
Sa ckateheweny 2: ca; ccc etait l 520 2,080 
PW \ crn ys: EM Te Ete aNEle AN tay NRL oe 4 154 3,420 
British Colurtbi cote 8 679 6,850 
Federal: o.oo ici5. 5 ccc ee es — — — 
ALL JURISDICTIONS...........---..00006+ 64 10,048 125,680 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1969 (Preliminary) 


Industry, Employer 


Workers 


involved January Accumulated 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Location Unon 
MINES 
Metal 
Griffith Mine, Steelworkers 240 
Bruce Lake, Ont. Loc. 7020 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Incidental Services 
Halifax Shipyards, Marine Workers 350 
Halifax, N.S. Loc. 101 (CLC) 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Essex Packers Ltd., Teamsters 116 
Windsor, Ont. Loc. 880 (Ind.) 
Nova Scotia Co- Teamsters 100 
Operative Abattoir Ltd., Loc. 927 (Ind.) 
Halifax, N.S. 
Rubber 
Mansfield Denman Rubber Workers 330 
General, Locs536 
Barrie, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chicago Rawhide, Auto Workers 129 
Brantford, Ont. Loc.'397 (CEC) 
Wood 
Crestbrook Forest Woodworkers 105 
Industries Limited, Loc. 1-206 
Fort MacLeod, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacMillan Bloedel Ltd., Woodworkers 100 
Port Alberni, B.C. Loc. 1-85 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper 
Domtar Pulp & Kraft Pulp and Paper 1,246 
Paper Ltd., Workers’ 
Windsor and East Angus, Federation (CNTU) 
Que. 
Crestbrook Pulp and Pulp and Paper 160 
Paper Ltd., Workers (Ind.) 
Skookumchuk, B.C. 
Metal Fabricating 
Nicholson File Co. of Steelworkers 237) 
Canada, Ltd., Loc. 6497 
Port Hope, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinery 
Dorr-Oliver-Long Ltd., Steelworkers 340 
Orillia, Ont. Loc. 4697 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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1,680 1,680 
530 530 
2,550 4,640 
2,200 2,400 
7,260 30,030 
2,840 7,360 
2,310 3,360 
700 700 
18,690 161,980 
1,600 1,600 
2,840 2,840 
3,740 3,740 


Starting 


Date 


Termination 


Date 


Jan. ie t6 
Jans, 2. 


Jan. 9 
Jan; 13 


Major Issues 


Results 


Alleged grievances—Return of 


workers. 


Alleged unsafe working conditions | 


—Return of workers pending in- 


vestigation. 


Wages— 


Wages, working conditions— 


Wages— 


Wages, hours— 


Wages, fringe benefits, holidays— | 


Alleged dispute over piece-work 
quotas—Return of workers when 
employer reinstated suspended 


employees. 


Wages—Wage increase, other im- | 


proved benefits. 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages, contract language— 


Wages, hours, statutory holiday, — 
revision of the classification 


system— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 
a 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Transportation Equipment 
Glendale Mobile Homes 
Ltd., 
Strathroy, Ont. 


Fleet Mfg. Ltd., 
Fort Erie, Ont., 


Electrical Products 


Proctor-Silex Ltd., 
Picton, Ont. 


Robbins and Myers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


Canadian Ohio Brass, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Chemical Products 
Cyanamid of Canada 
Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
North American 
Plastics Ltd., 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Several plumbing 
contractors, 

Various locations 

Northwestern Ontario 


Modern Paving, 
St. Lambert de Lévis, 


Que. 


Amalgamated Construction 


Association, 
Various Locations, 
British Columbia 


Lummus Co. (Canada) 
Ltd., 
Point Tupper, N.S. 


Fischback & Moore, 
Noranda Mine Site 
Colonsay, Sask. 


Lummus Co. (Canada) 
Ltd., 
Point Tupper, N.S. 


Major Issues 


Results 


Wages, fringe benefits—Wage in- 
crease Over a 33 month contract. 


Wages, fringe benefits—Wage in- 


Wages, union security, grievance 


Wages, hours—98¢-$1.05 an hr: 
increase over two years, work week 
reduced to 37!4 hrs. from 40 hrs., 


Jurisdictional dispute between 
unions—Return of workers. 


Alleged grievance—Court in- 


Jurisdictional dispute between 
unions—Return of workers when 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days — 
Workers Termination 
Union Involved January Accumulated Date 
Machinists 213 4,690 7,250 Dec. 12 Wages— 
Loc. 1703 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists 545 9,270 9,270 Jal, (5 
Loe. 171 Jan. 29 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
LUE. Loc 555 103 2,210 14,220 July 17 Wages, hours— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
Auto Workers 188 4,140 10,720 Nov. 11 Wages, hours— 
Loc.’ 3971CEC) — 
Chemical Workers 237 4,500 9,480 Nov. 29 
Loc. 345 Jan. 29 crease, other benefits. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers 500 10,000 10,000 Jan. 6 Wages— 
Loc, L63s rats 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Workers 295 6,490 52,620 May. 17 
Loc, 231 4GLC) — procedure— 
Plumbers 200 4,400 28,400 July 15 Wages, other benefits— 
Loc. 508 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building and 110 2,420 14,960 July 19 Security of employment— 
Woodworkers’ — 
Federation (CNTU) 
Teamsters 300 2,400 2,400 janx 13 
Loc. 213 (Ind.) Jan. 23 
other benefit. 
Various unions 710 1,180 1,180 Jan. 17 
Jan. 20 
Various unions 520 2,080 2,080 Jan. 21 
Jan. 27 junction issued. 
Various unions 737 1,840 1,840 Jan. 24 
Jan. 29 
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court order issued. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1969 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved January Accumulated Date Results 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Chambly Transport Inc. Railway Transport, 120 1,200 10,630 Sept. 13 Wages—50¢ an hr. increase, $100 
Montreal and area, and General Workers | JaniauD bonus pay, 6. paid_ statutory 
Que. Locs. 511-513 holidays. 
(CLC) 
Power, Gas and Water 
Ontario Hydro, Canadian Operating 120 240 240 Jan. 16 Suspension of one worker—Return 
Windsor, Ont. Engineers Jan. 20 of workers. 
Loc. 102 (Ind.) 
TRADE 
Metro Toronto News Teamsters 160 2,080 2,080 Jan. 15 Disagreement over new contract— 
as Loc. 419 (Ind.) — 
Scarborough, Ont. 
Various wholesale Teamsters 150 230 230 Janae21 Wages—Return of workers. 
fruit dealers, Loc. 931 (Ind.) Jan. 22 


Various locations, 
Montreal, Que. 
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Economics and 
Research Branch 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31). i 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1968. | 
Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- I 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. ( ~ 


or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the - 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 75 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/ a 


Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1967. 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-767. | 

} 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts show strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 
involved, duration, etc. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/ 1967. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1967. An annual report published in 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paperback volume. Contains the results of 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries 
including logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First-year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paperback volume, $10.00; service without 
indexed binder, $7.50; individual tables, 15 cents. Paperback volume, $3.00. 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-549. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1967. (Bilingual). Price $2.00, Cat. No. 
L2-15/1967. | 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans des 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labour 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, Cat. 
No. L31-967F. 


The Behaviour of Canadian Wages and Salaries in the Postwar Period. 1967. 
A graphic presentation. Price $1.50, Cat. No. L41-567. | 


Technological changes in the railway industry: Employment effects and adjustment 
process: CPR Angus Workshops, Montreal. 1967. Second in a series of three reports 
on technological change in the railway industry in Canada and the ways in which 
workers have adapted to change. Price $2.50, Cat. No. L41-667. 


Payment Systems and their Development in the Railway Running Trades. 1968. 
By Maxwell Flood. Price $1.25, Cat. No. L41-768. 
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Lippé appointed mediator 
in Quebec school dispute 


Quebec’s 70,000 teachers tried rotating 
strikes this year in an effort to solve an 
18-month-long dispute with school boards 
and the provincial Government. The 
teachers stopped their strikes in February 
when Judge René Lippé was appointed 
mediator in the dispute. 

Talks stopped December 18 when the 
Government refused to grant arbitration. 
The teachers later compromised and asked 
that a mediator be appointed. Although 
the teachers stopped their strikes, an in- 
junction against strikes was issued in 
early March and later extended until 
March 17. 

A basis for an agreement in Montreal 
between the Montreal Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Protestant School Board was 
reached March 10. This could be a guide- 
line for further settlements across the 
province. 


Labour leader Randolph 
feted on 80th birthday 


Famed labour leader and civil rights 
crusader A. Philip Randolph was feted at 
a special testimonial dinner that took 
place at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in 
New York City on May 6. 

The A. Philip Randolph 80th birthday 


committee was headed by Hon. Thurgood 


Marshall, Associate Justice, U.S. Supreme 
Court, and George Meany, AFL-CIO 
President. Sponsors of the birthday tribute 
included Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 
New York City Mayor John Lindsay, 
former President Lyndon B. Johnson and 
former Vice-President Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey. Among the honourary chairmen 
was the Reverend Ralph D. Abernathy, 
President of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, successor to the 
late Dr. Martin Luther King. 

Bayard Rustin, Executive Director of 
the A. Philip Randolph Institute, called 
Mr. Randolph “‘the foremost Negro labor 
leader in our history. He has never 
wavered in his commitment to integration 
through peaceful change and he has 
steadfastly fought against racism of any 
kind, against violence in any form, and 
against segregation for any reason.” Goal 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


of the birthday tribute was a fund of 
$250,000 to carry on Mr. Randolph’s life 
work through the institute that bears 
his name. 


Admit Caribbean workers 


for seasonal farm work 


Seasonal workers from the Caribbean 
area will be admitted to Canada again this 
summer to assist Ontario farmers in the 
growing, harvesting, and canning of fruits 
and vegetables. 

The program will be in operation from 
May 1 to October 31. The maximum 
period for which any one worker may be 
brought to Canada will be four months, 
and the minimum, six weeks. These are 
the same conditions as last year, as are 
also the requirements that the employer 
pays return fare, provides adequate ac- 
commodation, and pays the prevailing 
hourly or piece-work rate if higher than 
the $1.56 an hour minimum. 

The decision to admit Caribbean work- 
ers again was made after consultation with 
provincial departments of agriculture at 
arecent meeting of the Canada Agricultu- 
ral Manpower Committee. It is expected 
that there will be a need for about the same 
number of seasonal workers as last year. 
Last summer, 1,258 Caribbean workers 
came to Ontario under the program. 


ATTENTION! 


Owing to sudden illness among the 
staff of LA GAZETTE DU TRA- 
VAIL, the account of the CNTU’s 
Brief to the Government, originally 
destined for the April edition of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE has had to be 
rescheduled for the June issue. We 
sincerely regret this delay. 


The Editor 


-Hydro workers agree 
on strike settlement 


Agreement was reached March 10 b 
tween Ontario Hydro and the 9,50 
member Ontario Hydro | 
Union, ending a five-week-long rotati 
strike against the company. 
tario Hydro employees followed th 
example of Quebec Hydro workers, wh 
used rotating strikes in 1967 (L. G. 1967 
p. 564). The use of rotating strikes 1 
Quebec was the first use of such strikes i 
Canada. 

The Ontario Hydro employees, mem 
bers of CUPE, retained their cost-of 
living escalator clause in the settlement 
The direct wage cost alone over the two 
year agreement has been estimated b 
Hydro at $20 million. The agreement wil 
result in higher rates to Hydro customers 
says George Gathercole, chairman of thi 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commis 
sion. 
The agreement, with two modifications 
is based on the report of a conciliatior 
board delivered last December. The las’ 
contract expired in April 1968. | 

The wage increase of 15.5 per cent ovei 
the two-year contract running to April 1 
1970, had not been in dispute during the 
last weeks of the strike. The three mair 
issues were the cost-of-living clause, unior 
demands for elimination of community 
wage differentials, and the matter of a jot 
evaluation plan. The union won the cost- 
of-living clause-—a uniform rate across the 
province will be established in two stages 
in the contract to be negotiated next year— 
and Hydro won its: point on the issue of 
job evaluation. 

Talks had broken off between the two 
parties on February 4, but Ontario’s chief 
mediator, W. H. Dickie, brought them 
back together on February 17. The 
strikes hampered but did not paralyze 
power facilities, although Hydro was 
forced to buy power from the U.S. and 
Quebec at times during the strike. At one 
point during the strike, 5,400 employees 
were off the job and 80 per cent of Hydro’s 
generating capacity was struck. 

Ontario Hydro estimates that the loss 
in wages was more than $1.3 million, but 
the Commission spent more than $500,000 
to buy power and paid a substantial 
amount of overtime for supervisory 
personnel who manned generating plants 
during the strikes. 
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Britain’s trade unions were spot- 
shting “‘the most widespread and deep- 
ated unrest that has ever been known in 
e country,” said the LABOUR GAZETTE 
f May 1919. The unions attributed this 
nrest to many things, among them, the 
ck of any comprehensive policy on the 
art of the Government or the employers 
y drastically change industrial conditions; 
desire on the part of workers to have 
yme control over industry and share in 
ie profits; the high price of consumer 
90ds; the universal opinion among the 
orking classes that profiteering had 
iken place during the war on an un- 
recedented scale, an impression deep- 
ned by the Government’s sale of national 
lips, shipyards and factories; the lack of 
permanent scheme to prevent unemploy- 
ent and to take care of the unemployed; 
1¢ sudden cut in earnings after the end 
f the war; demands for shorter working 
ours and better housing accommoda- 
on; failure to provide for full recognition 
f unions; and under-representation of 
ibour in the House of Commons that 
ould provide an opportunity for a 
onstitutional airing of economic griev- 
nces. 


In January 1919, the United States 
lepartment of Labor sent six prominent 
mployers to England to investigate 
ibour conditions and to report on the 
acts as they found them. Their report 
lated that although causes for the unrest 
ere ‘‘popularly ascribed to the strain of 
mur terrible years of war that brought 
bout intense labour and excessively long 
ours,” this was only incidental to a 
truggle for better conditions generally 
or the working man. 


One commissioner believed that the 
irth of entertainment, housing, sanita- 
ion and the continuation of some war 
estrictions depriving the working classes 
f many comforts such as light and 
ertain kinds of food, had had a more 
nmediate depressing effect than some of 
he more serious fundamental causes. One 
undamental cause universally voiced by 
he workmen was that the worker should 
eceive his proper share of the combined 
roducts of capital and labour. 


The Commission was impressed by the 
incerity of the workers. “One cannot 
isten to their grievances and hear the 
tories of their troubles as voiced by the 
nore intelligent workmen, who are of a 
ery superior type, without being im- 
ressed with their sincerity,’ the report 
tated. ‘“‘Periods of unemployment fre- 
luently place them in debt, from which 
t requires years of strenuous effort and 
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50 
Years 
Ago 


In the Labour Gazette 
May 1919 


There was deep-seated un- 
rest in Britain, a plea for 
more protection for workers’ 
eyes, the appointment of the 
first Quebec Deputy Minister 
of Labour, and a report that 
handicapped men received 
more pay than the able- 
bodied. 


self-denial to recover. Many find them- 
selves unable to obtain employment 
during their later years, after a lifetime of 
constant industry; their wages afford 
slight means for recreation.” 

Most workers believed that they did 
not benefit in a fair measure from in- 
ventions and improved methods, and that 
these should be shared equally by all 
members of society. The radicals con- 
tended that society under the competitive 
system included many wealthy idlers and 
a vast system of middlemen who stood 
between the producer, who was also in a 
large measure the consumer, and a just 
share of what he had produced. 

And although Britain’s trade unionists, 
representing 700,000 workers, agreed that 
something should be done about the un- 
employed, they were not in favour of 
compulsory unemployment insurance. At 
a special meeting in London, they turned 
it down for the third time since December 
1916. 


In a lecture given by the chief safety 
engineer of the New York State Insurance 
Fund before the Third Industrial Safety 
Congress, employers were urged to take 
precautions to protect the eyes of their 
employees. It was estimated that about 
15,000 sightless persons in the United 
States were blinded by industrial acci- 
dents. The engineer said that it had been 
demonstrated in recent years that most 
of the accidents could have been pre- 
vented by wearing proper protection over 
the eyes or face, and suggested the use of 
rubber, leather, metal or heavy glass 
screens and the use of coloured lenses 
where workers were exposed to the ultra- 
violet light rays and infra-red heat rays. 


At a labour union congress in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, the unions agreed to 
unite in one large organization although 
a powerful minority was opposed to it. 
It was proposed to place the power of 
organizing national strikes on the basis of 
a small national committee or grand 
council that would be linked up to every 
trade union in Australia by a chain of 
delegations and conferences. The consti- 
tution, however, was not to come into 
effect until it had been confirmed by a 
referendum taken in each state. 


The first Deputy Minister of Labour 
for the province of Quebec was Louis 
Guyon of Montreal, formerly chief 
inspector of industrial establishments. 
The position of deputy minister had been 
created by a law passed at a then recent 
session of the provincial legislature. 


Women streetcar conductors in Halifax 
lost their jobs to returning servicemen, but 
women were needed in laundries, dyeing 
and cleaning plants and clothing stores. 
And broom and brush factories down 
east were actively recruiting girl appren- 
tices. 


Handicapped men received 24 per cent 
more weekly pay than the average wage 
earner in all industrial classes, reported 
the Massachusetts Industrial Accidents 
Board. The average general wage was 
$17.50, whereas the handicapped worker 
received an average of $21.80. The Board 
concluded that the handicapped man was 
usually steadier on the job, kept better 
off-duty hours, indulged in practically no 
dissipation, read more, and, lacking other 
diversions, gave more thought to his 
employer’s business. In other words, the 
report said, he used his brain more than 
his body. 
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In Place of Strife: 
A Policy for Industrial Relations 


Barbara Castle’s White Paper was presented to the British 


Parliament in January. 


Orr present system of industrial 
relations has substantial achievements to 
its credit, but it also has serious defects,”’ 
says Britain’s Barbara Castle, Secretary of 
State for Employment and Productivity. 
“It has failed to prevent injustice, disrup- 
tion of work and inefficient use of man- 
power. It perpetuates the existence of 
groups of employees who, as the result of 
the weakness of their bargaining position, 
fall behind in the struggle to obtain their 
full share of the benefits of an advanced in- 
dustrial economy. In other cases, manage- 
ment and employees are able unfairly to 
exploit the consumer and endanger econo- 
mic prosperity. It has produced a growing 
number of lightning strikes and con- 
tributed little to increasing efficiency. 
There are still areas of industry without 
any machinery for collective bargaining 
at all. Radical changes are needed in our 
system of industrial relations to meet the 
needs of a period of rapid technical and 
industrial change.”’ 

The ‘“‘radical’? changes were cited in 
Mrs. Castle’s White Paper, In Place Of 
Strife: A Policy for Industrial Relations, 
which was presented to Parliament in 
January. 

The Paper proposes a commission on 
industrial relations that would be placed 
on a statutory basis and empowered to 
look into recognition disputes, and to 
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arrange a secret ballot if it thinks this 
desirable. If the commission recommends 
that an employer recognize a union and 
this is not done, the Secretary of State 
would then order the employer to comply 
or the union would have the right to take 
the employer to arbitration at the Indus- 
trial Court. And if the employer recognizes 
the union but refuses to bargain genuinely 
with it, the union would be allowed to take 
the employer to court for this as well. 
Questions of conflict for recognition be- 
tween rival unions presents difficulties 
also, it said. The Secretary of State would 
be empowered to make an order excluding 
one or more unions from recognition, with 
penalties for breach of the order by either 
the employer or a union. The commission 
on industrial relations would be em- 
powered also to make grants and loans for 
trade union development. 

The Paper states that there is a need for 
new legal definitions of ‘“‘trade union” and 
‘““employers’ association.” It would modify 
the Trade Union Act of 1871 to facilitate 
the enforcement of agreements between 
trade unions and employers associations, 
and to provide that agreements should 
only be legally binding if they include a 
written provision to that effect. It would 
make any necessary amendment also to the 
definition of a trade dispute and would 
extend the jurisdiction of industrial tri- 


facilitate the appointment of worker re 


bunals to cover legal labour disputes ; 
present dealt with in the ordinary court 


Legislation would be introduced th: 
would require trade unions and employe; 
associations to register and to have certai, 
rules. Trade unions would be given tk 
right to receive information from en| 
ployers, subject to safeguards for = 
fidential commercial information, an 


presentatives to boards of undertaking, 
The Paper would also attempt to ensur 
that no employer have the right to prever 
or obstruct an employee from belongin) 
to a trade union, and it would establis. 
an industrial board to hear certain type 
of complaints against employers, trad 
unions and individual employees. 
The Contracts of Employment Act (a; 
Act that stipulates minimum periods ¢ 
notice before dismissal, and requires aj 
employer to give an employee a writte: 
statement concerning his contract) woul! 
be amended and the Paper would intro 
duce legislative safeguards against unfai) 
dismissal. 
It suggests the creation of a new Registra) 
of Trade Unions and Employers As| 
sociations, the post to be combined fo 
the present with that of Registrar o 
Friendly Societies. It suggests also tha 
Friendly Societies be stopped from havin; 
rules barring trade unionists from mem 
bership. 
Mrs. Castle’s White Paper would requiri 
all but the smallest unions to have pro. 
fessional auditors, and to make new pro’ 
visions regarding superannuation fund) 
for members. It would amend the lay 
relating to wages councils and the Term: 
and Conditions of Employment Act 0 
1959. It would allow also a union to be 
sued in tort except in a trade dispute. 


The Paper would require employers t¢ 
register certain collective agreements anc 
arrangements with the Department 0 
Employment Productivity, empower the 
Secretary of State to require a ballot wher 
an Official strike is threatened, and requiré 
those involved to desist for up to 28 days 
from a strike or lockout that is unconstitu: 
tional, or when adequate joint discussion: 
have not taken place, and to require the 
employer to observe specified terms 01 
conditions. But it would protect the 
worker’s right to break a contract in ¢ 
strike as a means of bringing indirect 
pressure on an employer during a dispute 


The proposals are justified, first, on the 
grounds that they will help to contain th 
destructive expression of industrial conflic 
and to encourage a more equitable 
ordered and efficient system, and second 
that they are based on the belief that the 
efforts of employers, unions and employee: 
to reform collective bargaining need th 
active support and intervention of Govern 
ment. 


i 
1 
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The Task Force Report 


Canadian 


Industrial Relations 


The Prime Minister's Task Force on Labour Relations spent 
wo years in studying and making recommendations on the 
yublic interest in industrial relations. Its report, summarized 
1ere, is the task force’s contribution to the review the federal 
Government is making of Canadian labour policies. 


l THE Canadian setting, industrial re- 
ations is based upon principles drawn 
from Canada’s heritage of values of the 
liberal democratic traditions of western 
society. The Prime Minister’s Task Force 
on Labour Relations, which spent two 
years examining industrial relations in 
Canada and making recommendations to 
the federal Government on public policy 
and labour legislation, describes in its 
416-page report, Canadian Industrial Rela- 
tions, the evolution of fundamental human 
rights or ‘“‘natural rights’? from these 
values. The report summarizes these as: 
political rights of freedom of speech, 
religion, association and assembly; the 
egalitarian right of freedom from discrim- 
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ination on the basis of race, national 
origin, colour, religion and sex; the eco- 
nomic right to a decent standard of life; 
and, for Canada at least, the linguistic 
right to the use of the mother tongues of 
French and English. 

In their analysis of industrial relations, 
the task force, headed by Dean H. D. 
Woods of McGill University, Montreal, 
emphasizes the legal environment, the 
parties of interest, collective bargaining 
and the results of the industrial relations 
system. The other members of the task 
force were: Dean A. W. R. Carrothers, 
University of Western Ontario, London, 
Ont.; Abbé Gérard Dion, Laval Univer- 
sity, Quebec; and Prof. J. H. G. Crispo, 


Centre for Industrial Relations, University 
of Toronto, Toronto. The task force was 
appointed by Prime Minister Pearson in 
the wake of the railway strike of August- 
September 1966 to “look into this whole 
question of labour disputes, and the pro- 
cedures and provisions of current laws 
that we have to deal with them...” Its 
report was tabled in the Commons by 
Prime Minister Trudeau on March 26. 
Why has the public apparently lost faith 
in the prevailing collective bargaining 
process ? the task force asks. The rash of 
strikes that have caught the headlines in 
recent years provides much of the explana- 
tion. In many of these disputes, the pro- 
tagonists seem to suffer less than the public 
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Worse still, there is apprehension that the 
parties are using the public as their whip- 
ping boy while they work out their differ- 
ences. 

Despite its faults and shortcomings, the 
system has so far provided a greater 
opportunity for individual and social ful- 
filment and achievement than any viable 
alternative. It is in the light of these prin- 
ciples that the task force has conducted 
its work, and stresses in its report the 
need for preserving inherent individual 
rights in the public interest. It is within 
this context that the task force analyzes the 
roles of various employer and employee 
organizations, government and the public 
interest as participants in the collective 
bargaining system. “There is no single 
public interest with respect to collective 
bargaining,”’ the task force notes, ‘“‘but 
rather a series of competing public in- 
terests. There is a public interest for 
instance, in the preservation of the right 
to associate and to act collectively. Against 
this must be weighed the public interest 
in the continuation of essential services 
in the face of a labour-management 
impasse.”” 


The benefits of collective bar- 
gaining should be made avail- 
able to as many groups as 
possible on an equal basis. 


The task force’s critique of the present 
collective bargaining system in Canada 
provides much of the base for the rec- 
ommendations they make in their report. 

An obvious feature of the collective 
bargaining system is its limited coverage 
of the labour force, which embraces less 
than one half of the paid non-agricultural 
workers. There are a number of exemp- 
tions in various pieces of legislation to 
restrict the rights of workers to organize 
and to act collectively, such as police and 
teachers and other public servants. They 
are not usually denied legislative support 
if they choose to bargain collectively, 
although they are subject to a different 
set of rules. This disparity leads to a more 
fragmented approach to industrial rela- 
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tions than is either necessary or desirable. 
In the case of professional workers in law 
and medicine, the danger in these instances 
is to the public, because these groups are 
seldom subject to the same series of 
checks and balances as unions operating 
under the labour relations acts. 

If collective bargaining is to be sup- 
ported by public policy, its benefits should 
be made available to as many groups as 
possible on an equal basis, including 
those workers who have no recourse to 
protect their interests— ‘“‘dependent con- 
tractors,’ or employees in a so-called 
managerial capacity. 

The task force notes the use of media- 
tion as a preliminary step in the handling 
of such cases to protect their rights. 
Another provision in the federal legisla- 
tion directed at the protection of workers 
in the exercise of their rights is the pro- 
hibition against the certification of em- 
ployer-sponsored or “‘company”’ unions. 

Union rights for certification are a 
challenge to overcome limiting factors 
and to find formulas that best reflect the 
wishes of the employees. The certification 
boards must determine a formula for 
deciding how the vote is to be handled in 
the case of two bargaining agents applying 
for certification in respect of the same 
bargaining unit, and at the same time 
must interfere as little as possible with 
the outcome of collective bargaining. 

The task force draws the distinction 
between commitment to and acceptance 
of collective bargaining in principle, and 
commitment to and acceptance of existing 
frameworks of rules and regulations as 
laid down by legislation, judicial inter- 
pretation and administrative application. 
They are convinced that management 
groups have deeply held views that reflect 
a realization on management’s part that 
modern-day capitalism could not survive 
without free collective bargaining and an 
independent trade union movement. What 
applies to these central organizations, 
however, does not necessarily apply to all 
their affiliated enteprises, let alone to non- 
member firms and individual employers. 
Among unions, acceptance of the col- 
lective bargaining process is almost uni- 
versal; some see it simply as a means 
for workers to secure a greater share of 
the fruits of economic progress, and 
others are using it as an instrument for 
bringing about gradual changes in the 


| 
| 
enterprise system and, indirectly, fi 
modifying the existing order and pavir 
the way for a new one. 
When it comes to existing rights an 
responsibilities of the parties, mar 
employers appear to feel that they aj 
today no match for most unions and thé 
lack of enforcement of law aggravate 
what would be an imbalance against the 
own and the public interest. Organize 
labour criticizes: the purported ineffec 
tiveness of bans against discrimingaa 
treatment for engaging in union activity 
delays in existing certification, conciliatio 
and arbitration procedures; the tendenc 
toward more final and binding state inter 
vention in contract disputes; and th 
resort by employers to injunctive relief. | 


There is a growing disen. 
chantment with and aliena- 
tion from the roles that in- 
dividuals have traditional; 
played to earn their liveli- 
hoods. 


| 

Collective bargaining cannot be ex: 
pected to accommodate all employer: 
employee problems equally well. Reasor 
and experience show that its effectivenes: 
in relation to different issues varies widely 
Just as the limited coverage of collective 
bargaining requires that other devices be 
instituted to govern relations betweer 
those not covered by the process, so alsc 
does its limited scope suggest the same 
need in relation to issues where it cannot 
completely handle the basic problem. 

A principal objective of the collective 
bargaining system is to provide workers 
with a means of participating, eithet 
directly or through their chosen repre- 
sentatives, in the determination of thei 
terms and conditions of employment 
The collective bargaining process become: 
a means of legitimizing and making more 
acceptable the superior-subordinate nexus 
inherent in the employer-employee rela 
tionship. Accordingly, the actual impac' 
of collective bargaining on the well-beins 
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Social Change and Collective Bargaining 


Any lasting institution in society is designed to accommodate 
change, the task force notes, and it is confident that collective 
bargaining can adjust and survive. In a brief essay in the 
report, excerpts from which appear below, the task force 
discusses the position of collective bargaining in an environ- 
ment of change. 

Collective bargaining must be judged by its function. It 
is a form of strategy in a mixed economy for the protection 
of the interests of labour. As such, it is a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. If the system of collective bargaining 
should be weighed and found wanting because of limitations 
inherent in the system or because of defects that have too 
long gone uncorrected, society may reject the system as 
unsuitable for its purpose. 

In the normal course of social and economic growth in 
North America, change is pervasive and the rate of change 
is accelerating. The collective bargaining system, if it is to 
survive, must change to reflect the nature and functioning 
of the employer and the environment. If collective bargain- 
ing is to prevail as a significant instrument in the industrial 
relations system in this evolving environment, the system 
may have to become one of the mechanisms in the managerial 
decision-making process. It may even become a party to the 
decision itself. As collective bargaining changed, so must 


trade unionism. 
* * * 


A major force behind the drive for acceleration in change 
is the rising expectation about what society can and should 
do. These expectations relate not only to material demands, 
but also, and perhaps more forcefully, to demands for cor- 
recting social and economic injustices. A change in the 
concepts of fundamental values may cause society to reject 
collective bargaining as an anachronism. The values which 
it now seeks to protect may be forefeited or may be pursued 
by other means. As trade unionism is an instrument of social 
transformation as well as an agent of collective bargaining, 
the threat to it may not be as great; yet part of it may fail 
with collective bargaining. 

The industrial political economy has produced in North 
America the highest standard of living and the highest level 
of mass education in the world. At the same time, the plura- 
list society has tended to become rigid in its tolerance of 
individualism and the centres of interest which compose 


that society, and finds it more difficult to respond to demands 
of the general interest that are not advanced or supported 
by the proponents of special interests. These characteristics 
and attitudes in a changing society are calculated to induce 
social unrest. The result is social turbulence new to demo- 
cratic government, economic affluence, knowledge and, if 
not peace, at least the absence of global war. 
* * ae 


One of the characteristics of contemporary social discord, 
be it cause or by-product, is a growing impatience with and 
contempt for the rule of law, and an increasing dismissal of 
the relevance of the tradition of freedom under the law. The 
concept that government is subordinate to the governed, that 
authority takes its legitimacy from the will of the people 
and can lose it by the will of the people, provides philosoph- 
ical justification for revolt against a form of authority that 
fails in its purpose as a means to the attainment of funda- 
mental human rights. It is not the absence of human rights 
that appears to lie at the root of current unrest, but disparity 
in their availability and a sense of frustration that the social, 
economic and political institutions of society are not pressing 
effectively for the removal of the disparities. 

Society at large is slow to change; it seems to need 
plateaus of predictability to regroup and generate energy 
and ideas before the next surge in its upward drive for free- 
dom from imperfections in human existence. On these 
plateaus, the status quo offers a strong appeal of stability. 
Yet the status quo stands on one side of a widening gap in 
ideas and values. Opposite is an é/an for change. Revolu- 
tions in history have been creatures of their environment. 
This limitation is unaccepted today; elements in society are 
prepared to create the environment. 

Yet in the struggle between authoritarian power and 
freedom under the law, the rule of law has much on its side. 
The issue is not whether society will have rule of law, but 
what kind of law it will have. The ideal of freedom under 
the law is a fundamental heritage of western society. But 
freedoms are not absolute; they cannot be and co-exist. 
Confrontations in myriad forms and degrees are inevitable; 
social change will occur. The manner and nature of change 
may determine if collective bargaining will survive as an 
instrument for the pursuit of dynamic social and economic 
justice. 


of workers may not be as important as its 
potential impact. 

Workers appear to be becoming dis- 
enchanted with the alienation and sub- 
ordination of individuals with the in- 
creasing complexity of the social structure. 
Unions do not seem to have recognized 
the magnitude of the problem. The 
collective bargaining process may be 
compounding the situation by subjecting 
workers to a new but equally frustrating 
type of subordination. While improving 
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the workers’ status vis-a-vis his employer, 
collective bargaining has trapped him in 
a collective set of rules and regulations 
that can contain him even more. 

The fact that worker dissatisfaction 
sometimes runs as deeply against the 
union and collective bargaining as against 
management is reflected in the rebellion 
of union members against their leaders. 
The task force sees signs of this in the 
cases in which workers have refused to 
ratify agreements, the spate of wildcat 


strikes, and changes of union allegiance. 
Fundamentally, union membership res- 
tiveness may be nothing more than 
another characteristic of troubled times, 
the task force surmises. It may be that 
workers expect their unions to win them 
‘“‘middle-class’”’ purchasing power as the 
expectations in society rise. Fear of dis- 
placement or adjustment due to tech- 
nological and other change can also be an 
upsetting factor. Fear breeds suspicion, 
and suspicion makes workers susceptible 
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to rumours. When jobs are plentiful and 
workers can readily secure employment 
elsewhere, they have much to gain and 
little to risk by conducting strikes. 

A delicate balance between membership 
rights and union responsibilities is needed. 
Given the potential power that unions 
can exercise over present and prospective 
members, one would expect that steps 
would have been taken to prevent abuse. 
In fact, little has been done except for the 
occasional ad hoc measure introduced in 
the face of glaring abuses, such as in the 
case of the Board of Trustees of the 
Maritime Transportation Unions (L. G. 
1963, p. 1090). 

Several basic rights deserve attention: 
the access to union membership: equitable 
treatment in the distribution of available 
work where a closed shop is operated in 
conjunction with a hiring hall; worker’s 
civil rights as a union member, such as 
fair trial and an appeal to a tribunal free 
from predisposition, should he be brought 
under charge within the union; support of 
the political party of one’s choice where 
a union has a compulsory checkoff fee 
of which part is contributed to political 
parties; and the right of an individual 
member to the grievance procedures and 
arbitration. 

Since many of these problems result 
from deficiencies in the structure of the 
labour movement, unions could do much 
to forestall further government inter- 
vention in these areas. Structural reforms 
in the labour movement would serve 
many other purposes as well. The number 
of unions now in existence could be 
reduced in order to permit a smaller 
number of consolidated unions to hire 
more qualified staffs to assist in bargain- 
ing. The Canadian Labour Congress has 
taken a number of steps to improve its 
effectiveness and to induce its affiliates 
to realign themselves on a basis more in 
keeping with present needs. 

For most individual international 
unions, four important criteria can be 
stated as guidelines to judge whether full 
Opportunity is being accorded the Cana- 
dian membership to handle its own 
problems: 

e a central Canadian office authorized 
to speak for the union in this country; 

e top Canadian officers elected by 
Canadian membership; 

e a Canadian policy conference em- 
powered to deal effectively with the 
union’s aflairs in this country; and 

¢ a competent staff available to serve 
the special needs of Canadian members. 

A structural problem is posed in the 
case of unions that cannot meet these 
criteria because the size of their Canadian 
membership makes it uneconomical to 
do so. The sensible answer would be to 
merge two or more such groups or to 
have them absorbed by larger organiza- 
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tions. The CLC could spur the remaining 


unions through the “code of efficiency” 


it has to prepare as a result of one of the 
recommendations of its structure com- 
mission adopted at its 1968 convention 
(L. G., July 1968, p. 376). 


Management thinking about 
industrial relations has 
changed greatly since unions 
first emerged. 


The task force describes briefly the 
relationships between management and 
unions in the collective bargaining en- 
vironment. Some employers have found 
unions to be of great administrative 
assistance, while others have resisted or 
opposed any sign of union organization. 
Management thinking about industrial 
relations has changed greatly since unions 
first emerged, when resistance was fairly 
general. Today employers are more prone 
to engage in defensive endurance or 
peaceful competition. Employers can 
select policies that are either compatible 
or incompatible with a workable union- 
management relationship. In the one case, 
they can expect trouble. In the other, 
there is no guarantee of harmonious 
relations, but that at least remains a fair 
possibility. 

Unions and collective bargaining tend 
to contribute to the division of the labour 
market into non-competing groups, there- 
by reducing its efficiency as an allocator 
of labour. Collective bargaining may, 
however, serve to improve the operation 
of the labour market within the scope of 
a particular enterprise by negotiating a 
plant—or company-wide—job—posting 
system. 

The challenge as the task force sees it 
is to try to retain the beneficial effects of 
collective bargaining on the labour market 
while attempting to minimize the harmful 
features. 

Turning to the problems associated 
with industrial conversion, the task force 
notes that change is essential to society 
and to individual enterprises, but that it 
is not without cost to those caught in its 
path. There is no evidence to suggest that 
change in general produces a net reduction 
in employment; but it is the cause of 
worker displacement and on-the-job dis- 
ruption. The labour movement has met 
with varying degrees of success in at- 
tempting to use collective bargaining to 
minimize these problems, and has won 
some procedural and substantive con- 
cessions in other areas. A combination 


of public and private policies is needed, 
to provide a framework for dealing with 
change, and these should be flexible, 
enough to take care of the individual 
problems that arise, and efficient enought 
to ensure that the benefits of change are 
not consumed in the effort to cope with 
the adjustments. . 

Collective bargaining is an adversary 
system from which conflicts such as wages 
versus productivity arise. For the most 
part, Canada has deliberately opted for a_ 
system in which disputes over these 
matters may periodically be put to a test 
of economic strength in the form of a> 
strike or lockout. Although this system | 
may seem costly, it may well be more 
healthy and less expensive in resolving 
labour-management disputes than any 
other method. The strike or lockout thus | 
may serve either as a catalyst or as a 
catharsis by allowing the parties to let 
off steam. 

The fact that conflict plays an essential — 
role in the industrial relations system 
does not preclude other means of resolving | 
labour-management differences. These 
might include compulsory arbitration or 
more sophisticated personnel practices, | 
consultation or participation or govern- — 
ment intervention. In the past the tradi- 
tional two-stage procedure involving a | 
government conciliation officer and a- 
tripartite conciliation board had become — 
so accepted in many cases that the parties _ 
had built it into their tactics. The resulting | 
decline in the effectiveness of the process — 
led to the introduction, in all but the — 
federal jurisdiction, of more discretion © 
in the setting up of boards. This discretion 
has contributed to more effectiveness at 
both the officer and board levels because — 
the parties can no longer assume that — 
the officer’s service will be followed by 
a board. 
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Although strikes and lock- 
outs may seem costly, it may 
well be more healthy and less 
expensive inresolving labour- 
management disputes than 
any other method. 


Lost time due to work stoppages in 
Canada has been on the upswing in recent 
years. Nevertheless, the country has yet 
to duplicate the 1946 record when slightly 
more than 0.5 per cent of all time worked 
was lost because of strikes and lockouts. 
Although this does not reduce the 
significance of recent time loss because of 
industrial conflict, it helps to put the rate 
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of loss in perspective. It is also worth 
10ting that production lost because of 
york stoppages does not approach that 
~aused by unemployment or sickness. 
Conflict sometimes occurs in industries 
where there is no opportunity to make 
yp for lost time and indirect effects can 
ye serious. Nor can it be denied that 
stoppages in other industries are oc- 
sasionally so prolonged that costs can 
never be recovered. 

Whatever the source of growing public 
concern, it poses a serious challenge to 
our present concept of collective bargain- 
ing and all that is dependent on it. The 
task force stresses the essential role of 
the work stoppage in the collective 
bargaining system, and noted that if the 
system is worth preserving, the right to 
strike and lock out cannot be sacrificed. 
Yet it is threatened by a public opinion 
that must show more understanding if 
irresistible pressures are not to place the 
whole process in jeopardy. The task force 
offers a partial answer, suggesting that 
the solution may lie in a better-informed 
public; but it noted that this will not come 
easily, nor will it by itself suffice. 


Where the task force recom- 
mends more public participa- 
tion in the industrial relations 
system, its objective is to 
facilitate more constructive 
relations between /abour and 
management and to protect 
the public interest. 


In making its recommendations, the 
task force continues to endorse the present 
industrial relations system in Canada, not 
only because of its virtues, but also be- 
cause it sees no alternative compatible 
with the heritage of western values and 
institutions. The recommendations in- 
cluded in the report offer a host of sugges- 
tions to improve the system, ranging from 
the creation of a three-man public in- 
terest disputes commission to the gran- 
ting of broad new powers to the Canada 
Labour Relations Board (see also L. G., 
April, p. 213). 

e in order to encourage and ensure 
recognition of the social purpose of col- 
lective bargaining legislation as an ins- 
trument for the advance of fundamental 
freedoms in society, the legislation should 
contain a preamble that would replace the 
neutral tone of the present statute with a 
positive commitment to the system; 

e exclusions of persons from collective 
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bargaining should be held to a minimum; 

e where licensing is required to gain 
access to a particular trade, occupation or 
industry, it should be performed by some 
body other than a union, such as a tribu- 
nal in which there is public participation 
and right of appeal; 

e to reduce the incidence of industrial 
conflict, the task force makes recommen- 
dations concerning the role of conciliation 
and mediation; 

e Government should adopt a policy 
of pulling back on state-imposed interven- 
tion in the ordinary case and encourage 
voluntary schemes, with a reserve power 
in case the public interest in threatened; 

e the services of a conciliation officer 
should be imposed on the parties before 
they are permitted to engage in direct 
action in the form of a strike or lockout; 

(The acceptance of collective bargaining 
carries with it a recognition of the right to 
invoke the economic sanction of the strike 
and the lockout, the task force points out. 
The employer’s power reciprocal to the 
strike is his ability to continue his opera- 
tions, rather than the lockout, and the 
traditional medium of persuasion invoked 
by organized labour is the picket line.) 

e certain limits to the use of strikes 
and lockouts should be made to the period 
following termination of the collective 
agreement or to the case of disputes over 
permanent displacements resulting from 
industrial conversion during negotiations. 

e the absolute ban on work stoppages 
during the term of a collective agreement 
should be partially lifted in the case of 
disputes related to permanent displace- 
ments resulting from industrial conversion 
occurring during the life of the agreement; 

e management should be protected in 
its freedom to make changes that in them- 
selves are not a violation of a collective 
agreement; 

e workers should be protected by an 
expanded arsenal of public and private 
programs designed to facilitate their 
movement among jobs and_ locations 
without undue cost to themselves ; 

e to regulate picketing, conduct rela- 
ted to the “why,” “where” and “‘when” 
of picketing should be codified in law, and 
adjudication under the code should be 
assigned to a reconstituted labour rela- 
tions board with a remedy to replace the 
equity injunction now available in the 
courts; 

e the “how” of picketing should re- 
main in the common and civil law and in 
the law courts; 

e primary picketing should be permitted 
at the location of the dispute and it should 
not be unlawful for employees to refuse 
to cross such a primary picket line; 

e secondary picketing should be per- 
mitted to direct the union’s message to 
consumers as distinct from employees so 
long as it does not cause a work stoppage; 


(In considering union rights and respon- 
sibilities, the task force notes that the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act now permits the Canada 
Labour Relations Board to review its own 
decisions in determining a bargaining unit 
and to change them. This operation should 
be extended to give parties of interest the 
right to petition the board to reconsider 
an existing unit in the interests of indus- 
trial relations. The task force favours 
accessibility to wider bargaining units. 
But it supports present laws and regu- 
lations controlling the ‘“‘open season’’ for 
changing union affiliations.) 

e in the matter of initial certifications, 
where a union can demonstrate 65 per 
cent membership, it should be entitled to 
a certification without a vote; anything 
below that figure but above 35 per cent 
should entitle the applicant to a vote; 

e where at least 50 per cent of the 
employees voting, as distinct from 50 per 
cent of employees eligible to vote, vote in 
favour of a union, it should be entitled to 
a certificate; 

e the successor rights of the employer 
or union, including application for certi- 
tification, certificate and collective agree- 
ment, should continue to bind the 
employer and union where a mere name- 
change is involved; 

e the successor rights should follow 
the business where there is a business 
succession but should not follow a sale 
of assets as distinct from the sale of a 
business ; 

(The task force rejects direct control 
over all forms of incomes and costs, in- 
cluding wages and prices. It instead sug- 
gests a strategy that focuses on the 
environment within which private deci- 
sion-making takes place. Guideposts are 
likely to have adverse effects on the nego- 
tiation strategies of the parties.) 

e an incomes and _ costs research 
board, which would be an educational 
and advisory body, should be created; 

e a minimum wage policy should be 
adopted in order to contribute to the 
establishment of a uniform living wage 
across the country; 

e this should incorporate an automatic 
adjustment factor to ensure regular re- 
visions to the minimum wage to keep it 
in line with changes in the cost of living; 

(The task force proposes some changes 
for improving the Government’s effective- 
ness aS a participant in the industrial 
relations system as determiner of the 
legal framework within which collective 
bargaining takes place, as intervener in 
labour disputes, and as determiner of 
labour standards.) 

e in interunion rivalries, government 
regulation must support self-policing 
action within the labour movement, 

e in the first instance, parties to juris- 
dictional disputes should be at liberty to 
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e if the Government decides on re-, 
organization of its various activities 
related to human welfare, the Depart-; 
ments of Labour, Manpower and) 
Immigration, and Health and Welfare 
should be grouped into a single depart-| 
ment called the department of social. 
services, or should at least make greater) 
use of interdepartmental co-ordinating 


e the Department should continue to - 
strive for more common statutory pro- 
visions in Canada’s entire industrial rela- 
tions field; 

e both levels of government should try 
to find ways in which Canada can partici- 
pate more meaningfully in the develop- 
ment of International Labour Conventions 
and more readity become a signatory to 
them; and 


work out their own procedures for settle- 
ment without injury to others; 

e in the second instance, any interested 
party should be at liberty to ask the 
Labour Relations Board to prescribe and 
administer procedures and to impose them 
where voluntary ones break down; 

e the Department of Labour should 
strengthen its work in the fields of re- 
search, education and information; 


The task force report examines the relationship between 
collective bargaining and many of Canada’s other socio- 
economic-political goals, policies and instruments. Central 
to this appraisal is the problem of reconciling collective 
bargaining with various ends and means which themselves are 
often in competition with one another. The task force is par- 
ticularly concerned with the impact of collective bargaining 
on the trade-off between full employment and stable prices. 
And in its report, it analyses the possible causes of and reme- 
dies for inflation, with special reference to the role of collective 
bargaining. 

To the extent that demand pressures are the underlying 
cause of a period of inflation, collective bargaining tends 
only to serve as one of many possible mechanisms through 
which inflationary forces are transmitted. In such a situation, 
collective bargaining may help to retard the rate of inflation 
through long-term agreements that temporarily hold wages 
below the level to which the forces of the market could drive 
them. 

According to the cost-push theory of inflation, collective 
bargaining is one of many institutions which can exercise 
independent upward pressure on incomes, costs and 
prices. At the micro level, it is difficult to refute the fact 
that there are situations where wages are driven up by 
individual unions beyond the rate which the existing con- 
stellation of market forces would have produced. Where 
this happens, however, it usually indicates that the employers 
affected either have some discretionary power in their prod- 
uct market, which they are able to exploit to the mutual 
advantage of themselves and their workers, or that they 
are confident of sufficient monetary expansion to take up 
any slack. In the absence of such market imperfections or 
demand expectations, the scope for independent union cost 
pressure would be considerably lessened. The existence of 
market imperfections allows those sharing the results of 
discretionary market power to appropriate to themselves 
most of the productivity gains that accrue in their particular 
sectors of the economy. 

At the macro or total economy level, it is more difficult to 
document the existence of cost-push pressure emanating from 
collective bargaining independent of any cumulative effect it 
may have at the micro level. Such pressure is indicated but not 
proved by the observance of substantial though lower wage 
settlements when cyclical economic indicators, such as the 
unemployment rate, show an absence of demand pressure. 


Inflation and Collective Bargaining 


committees. 


This was documented, though not fully explained, by the 
Economic Council of Canada in its cyclical analysis of the 
problem. Barring a more definitive answer, one cannot 
dismiss the possibility that collective bargaining has cost 
effects at the macro as well as the micro level. Indeed, 
depending on how extensively unions push up wages at the 
micro level, there will be some macro impact because, to a 
significant extent, it is the aggregation of a series of micro 
effects. 


Another indicator of the potential impact of collective 
bargaining on inflation is to be found in the part which it 
plays in the demand-shift or structural model of the infla- 
tionary process. This theory draws heavily on the constantly 
changing composition of demand. As a result of older parts 
of the economy reviving, or new ones opening up, there are 
periodic sectoral booms which produce bottlenecks and 
excessive demand pressure. Like other institutions which 
find themselves in such a setting, unions can take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to negotiate exceptionally large 
settlements. These in turn often serve as targets for unions 
in less buoyant parts of the economy which demand and 
sometimes win greater advances than would otherwise have 
been possible. Even stagnant or declining sectors of the 
economy can be confronted with settlements that would not 
take place in a competitive model. The result is a down- 
ward-rigid and upward-flexible wage structure that can 
adjust only to shifting labour force requirements by a ratch- 
eting-up of wages. 

As a cause of inflation, collective bargaining is only one 
of many institutional pressures that make it more difficult 
to maintain reasonable price stability while ensuring a high 
level of employment. In the short run at least, these pressures 
would operate to inhibit the normal checks and balances of 
the market place from functioning as effectively as they 
might. The results of such pressures could be undone by 
sufficient slackening of aggregate demand, but this would 
only work if the whole problem could be construed solely 
as a demand problem. 


Our conclusions about the causes of inflation, and par- 
ticularly about the role of collective bargaining in the 
inflationary process, will disappoint those who seek a single 
culprit, and especially those who see the labour movement 
as the prime candidate for this honour. The problem is too 
complex for such a simplified solution. 
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The Just Society— 


Reuben C. Baetz 
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What Is It? 


i aes ‘just society’ exists to the extent 
that not only civil and political rights, but 
also social rights are operative,’’ claims 
Reuben C. Baetz, Executive Director of 
the Canadian Welfare Council. “If we 
accept as reasonably accurate the Econo- 
mic Council of Canada’s recent state- 
ment that close to 30 per cent of all 
Canadians are living in poverty, then we 
must reluctantly conclude that we have by 
no means achieved the ‘just society’.”’ 

Speaking to the Ontario Federation of 
Labour’s Annual Educational Conference 
in Niagara Falls in February, Mr. Baetz 
said that recently there had been ‘“‘a lot 
of talk and hand-wringing”’ about poverty 
in our affluent society. “‘How does one 
assess all of this vocal concern about 
poverty? Is it ‘for real,’ or is it of the 
‘crocodile tears’ variety ?’’ He _ believes 
that it is of the utmost importance to 
measure accurately public attitudes on 
poverty and the just society because, in 
the final analysis it will determine the 
extent and the manner in which our 
political leaders are prepared to act. 

Thanks to organized labour’s tireless 
efforts, he said, virtually none of the 30 
per cent of Canada’s poor are in the 
labour unions. ‘‘There are some mighty 
important lessons to be learned by the 
poor in this situation,” he said, ‘‘one 
being to join the union, or organize where 
there isn’t one. But little wonder, then, 
if the poor are not to be found in the ranks 
of union membership, that we should 
find some within the labour movement 
who take a pretty cold, callous, fish-eyed 
look at the poor.” 

Mr. Baetz said that there is no doubt 
that the moralistic approach to the poor 
— the idea that the poor are poor because 
of personal weaknesses — is slow in dying 
out. Fortunately, he said, there is a grow- 
ing recognition that in most cases it is 
forces beyond individual control that 
cause poverty. He named the six causes 
of poverty as: life-cycle poverty ; depressed 


area poverty; crisis poverty; poverty 
owing to long-term dependency; inner 
city poverty; and poverty produced by a 
culture of poverty. 

In the ‘“‘just society,” he said, the 
standard of living for the aged should not 
decline while the standard of society in 
general increases. ‘“‘During 1968 wages 
and incomes went up a bouncing 8.8 per 
cent, thanks largely to your efforts. 
Rising costs of about 4 per cent eroded 
about half of the increase in wages and 
incomes, but one can talk in terms of an 
increase in the standard of living by more 
than 4 per cent if you happen to be 
employed. At the same time those aged 
who depend on their almost fixed old 
age security income had a decline in their 
purchasing power of 2 per cent. The net 
result was that the gap in the standard of 
living between the aged and the average 
person in the labour force grew during 
this good year by over 6 per cent.”’ 

He suggested that one method to 
guarantee that the standard of living for 
the aged does not slip is to relate the 
changes in the old age security benefits to 
the consumer price index. “This alone 
will not guarantee that their standard of 
living keeps up with the rest of the nation, 
but it will at least protect them against a 
constantly decreasing standard while the 
rest of the nation’s increases.” 

Turning to the other end of the life 
span, Mr. Baetz said that in the interim 
between the introduction of the family 
allowance scheme in 1945 and_ the 
present time, there has been a rise in 
prices of over 60 per cent. 

He suggested that federal family and 
youth allowances be doubled or tripled 
and for families with a single head, 
mainly female, the rates could well be 
quadrupled. 

“Public assistance records show that 
the majority of the more than 280,000 
single head families are in serious econo- 
mic and social trouble,”’ he said. **There 
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will be those who would object violently 
to such a proposal on the basis that this 
is a universal allowance, and as such is 
too expensive and does not help enough 
those in greatest need.’’ These two criti- 
cisms could readily be overcome, he said, 
if the increases in the allowances are 
accompanied by two changes in the in- 
come tax regulations, namely, to regard 
these allowances as income and taxable, 
and reduce the present exemption of 
$300 for each dependent child in the 
personal income tax as family allowances 
are increased. 

‘““By taxing the allowances the very 
poor who pay no or little income tax, 
could retain all or most of their increased 
allowances, whereas the very wealthy 
would have to repay up to 80 per cent 
through their income tax.’’ Through this 
system, he said, those in greatest need 
would receive the most help and many 
poor families would not be forced to go 
on relief. 

‘‘We must bear in mind that among the 
30 per cent of Canadians, estimated by 
the Economic Council of Canada to be 
living below the poverty income line, are 
many thousands of families with depen- 
dent children who, through determination 
and pride, have managed to stay off 
public assistance rolls. It is probably a 
matter of daily irony to them, and should 
be a point of national concern, that many 
of these families are living below any 
standard of even minimum need, and in 
many instances are living on a lower 
family income than their neighbour who 
is on public assistance.”’ 

Mr. Baetz said that Canada, with its 
large regions and thinly-scattered po- 
pulation, is particularly exposed to the 
poverty of the depressed area type. He 
believes that this poverty could best be 
attacked through broad federal and 
provincial programs and agencies such 
as the Atlantic Development Board, the 
Agricultural Rehabilitation Development 
Act administration (ARDA), the Fund 
for Rural and Economic Development 
(FRED), and through community de- 
velopment programs involving the people 
themselves. ‘“‘Our record to date in attack- 
ing depressed area poverty is not very 
impressive,” he said, ‘‘in fact it is down- 
right awful!’ Lack of organization and 
planning, perhaps more than lack of 
money, has stymied many. Not infre- 
quently, he said, departmental programs 
work at cross-purposes and there are 
traditional federal-provincial jurisdic- 
tional rivalries and battles. ““‘We must 
support new and comprehensive ap- 
proaches, and ‘smoke out’ and deal 
harshly with the bureaucrat who fights 
progress only to maintain his depart- 
ment.”’ 

Social insurance programs, such as 
Unemployment Insurance, Workmen’s 
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Compensation, and Cash Sickness Bene- 
fits, can serve as major bulwarks against 
crisis poverty, he said. ‘“‘But these social 
insurance programs must be adequate to 
really cover contingencies when they 
arise. This is not the case now, and 
people hit by crisis are vulnerable to 
poverty. Therefore, unemployment cov- 
erage should be improved by increasing 
the rate of benefits provided, and by 
covering more categories of workers 
within the labour force.” 

Canada has a long way to go in in- 
troducing cash sickness benefit programs, 
Mr. Baetz said. Families with low in- 
comes were especially vulnerable to 
crisis poverty caused by the illness of the 
breadwinner. ‘‘Therefore, if we really 
wish to protect them...we must in- 
troduce more cash_ sickness benefits 
programs whether under public or pri- 
vate auspices.’’ And since more women 
would be working throughout their 
married lives to make a necessary ad- 
dition to the family budget, he would 
include under this program cash ma- 
ternity benefits. 

Mr. Baetz pointed out that from 
World War II until last year, more than 
80 per cent of federal funds for housing 
has gone to medium- and higher-income 
families. ““With this financial help, many 
middle-class families moved from the 
old parts of the city to their new housing 
with a patch of ‘crab grass’ in the sub- 


urbs. Much of the housing in the centre — 


of the cities was thus left to families 
with lower incomes.” The concentration 
of poor people in the inner city, he said, 
imposes an accumulation of mutually 
reinforcing social handicaps upon all who 
live in these neighbourhoods. They com- 
pete for the same poorly paid jobs, they 
use the same impoverished schools and 
public services, they pay inflated prices 
for poor quality foods, and their low 
status address follows them and restricts 
their opportunities wherever they go. 
The Canadian Welfare Council, he 
said, strongly supports the proposal for 
the creation of a new Canada Department 
on Housing and Urban Affairs. ‘‘But 
policies governing housing and planning 
simply cannot be developed exclusively 
by one national housing ‘czar’ and seven 
‘instant experts.’ The subject is far too 
complex.” It would involve not only 
three levels of government but would 
profoundly affect every resident in the 
country. ‘“‘Unless all the talk about 
citizen participation in the ‘just society’ 
is so much malarky, surely here is a field 
where citizens individually and through 
their various organizations should be 
thoroughly involved in planning,’ Mr. 
Baetz said. ‘“‘The recommendations of 
the Hellyer Task Force related to public 
housing provide us with a_ beautiful 
example of how not to go about develop- 


ing housing policies. Despite some curren) 
dissatisfaction with certain aspects o 
public housing programs, the principl 
of a public or social sector in the housing, 
program remains valid.’’ The Task Forced, 
report, he said, fosters the view thai 
those living in public housing are “curio. 
sities’? and unfortunate inmates of som¢ 
sociological zoo who, in the name oj 
decency, should be set free as soon aq 
possible. “‘The fact is, in spite of dis. 
advantages, people living in public hous: 
ing units are much better off physically 
and socially than many thousands of 
Canadians living in the dilapidated 
‘cooty traps’ available to them on the 
market.” . 

Pockets of “‘culture poverty” can be 
found not only in the depressed sectors 
of cities, he said, but in rural areas as 
well. Culture poverty will need not only 
better and more co-ordinated social 
welfare services, provincially planned 
and strategically placed and operated, 
but it will require also much greater 
efforts by other social service systems) 
such as the elementary and secondary 
schools. ‘“For example, we may very well 
have arrived at the time when our school 
systems should assume responsibility for 
day care centres, and through these) 
centres begin to work with socially dis- 
advantaged youngsters at an age as early! 
as two and three,” he said. ‘“‘Unless many’ 
of these youngsters are helped before! 
they reach kindergarten, they have two. 
strikes against them the day of entrance.| 
Our school systems are doing an in- 
creasingly better job with our gifted and. 
brilliant youngsters, but the time has 
come when the educators must devote’ 
much more time to our mentally, emo-. 
tionally and socially disadvantaged young- | 
sters if we are to make any inroads on 
poverty spawned by a culture of poverty.” 

Mr. Baetz is convinced that the whole 
question of a guaranteed annual income 
is much more a social, moral and political 
one than an economic one. “‘We do not 
knowingly allow thousands of Canadians. 
to starve to death. We do eventually, 
often after plaguing, ‘bugging’ and de- 
grading the recipients, provide them with 
enough money to get by. Hence the net 
cost of a guaranteed income, whether 
through a negative income tax scheme 
of some other approach, would not be as 
astronomically high as some suggest.” 

There are those who would argue that 
by guaranteeing a man an income suffi- 
ciently high ‘‘to keep body and soul 
together,” he would immediately slip 
into chronic dependency, he said. ‘‘I 
simply do not share this pessimistic and 
almost cynical view of the nature of man. 
Mine is the more positive and optimistic 
view that was expressed by Archimedes 
when he said, ‘Give me a place on which 
to stand and I will move the world.’ ” 
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John Winant, ILO Director, from 1939 to 1941. 
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Portrait by Nakash, Montreal 


Edward J. Phelan, |LO Director, from 1941 to 1948. 


ILO In Wartime — -a:: 


= FIRST half century of the Inter- 
ational Labour Organization has been a 
ontinuous saga of unforeseen vitality in 
mprecedented situations. Among its most 
triking chapters, the story of the ILO in 
vartime is in some respects the most 
ramatic. And picturesque glimpses of 
he personalities and events of the time 
lave created something of a legend about 
he atmosphere of the period. 

What remains lacking is an appraisal 
f the factors that made it possible for the 
LO to survive, to expand its reputation, 
nfluence and authority, and to become 
he prototype of the relationship of the 
pecialized agencies to the United Nations. 
n order to understand these factors, it is 
lecessary to examine the leading authori- 
ative statements of the period. 

The first statement of policy indicating 
he purposes for which the ILO would 
ontinue to function in time of war was 
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By C. Wilfred Jenks 


Principal Deputy Director-General of the 
International Labour Organization 


Mr. Jenks was secretary of the Emer- 
gency Committee of the Governing 
Body that planned the wartime activi- 
ties of the organization; was legal 
adviser of the [LO during the war and 
the postwar reconstruction ; and was 
closely associated with all of the major 
political problems and decisions of 
ILO Director-Generals John Winant 
and Edward Phelan throughout that 
period. 


issued by the Governing Body on June 
14, 1939. It referred to the importance of 
labour problems in time of war and to the 
acuteness of the social problems that 
another war, whatever its result, would 
inevitably bring in its train. In addition, 
it pointed out that “the continuous par- 
ticipation of as many states as possible in 
an active ILO would help preserve and 
perhaps develop the technique and habit 
of international collaboration, which 
might otherwise be lost and w hich would 
appear to furnish the only possible basis 
on which to build up a solid and enduring 
peace.’’ The statement was a composite 
of two main ingredients: 

e the recollection of the labour prob- 
lems of World War I, and the labour 
crises that followed it, out of which the 
ILO had been born; and 

e the strong conviction that after the 
failure of the League of Nations, world 
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Hon. Milton F. Gregg, V.C., former Minister of Labour, unveils a 
plaque at McGill University, Montreal, on September 14, 1950, to 
commemorate the establishment of the ILO’s wartime headquarters 
at the University. From left to right: V. C. Phelan, Director of ILO’s 


Canada Branch; L. Mayrand, Assistant Under-Secretary of State 


organization could become a reality only 
if something of the League experiment — 
and the ILO was the only possibility — 
continued to fulfil sufficiently useful 
functions to play some part in moulding 
opinion, policy and action during the war 
years. 

John Winant, director of the ILO from 
1939 to 1941, issued a further statement 
immediately after the outbreak of war in 
September 1939. In it, he pointed out that 
the view that the ILO could make no 
further contribution until peace was 
restored was not the view of the member 
states. Both the Governing Body and the 
Emergency Committee, to which the 
Governing Body had delegated full 
powers, gave the members of the organi- 
zation ‘‘a solid guarantee that neither the 
interests of its belligerent members nor 
those of its neutral members would be 
able to shape its policy in a manner un- 
acceptable to either group”’ nor was the 
nature of the work that the ILO was 
likely to do of such a character that there 
was any reason to expect that the interests 
of its belligerent members and those of its 
neutral members would be in conflict. 

The ILO, the document continued, is 
simultaneously a symbol, a centre of in- 
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formation and study, and an organ for 
action: It is a symbol of man’s efforts to 
establish lasting peace based upon social 
justice, which remains the goal of all 
civilized thinking; it is a centre where the 
problems of the peace settlement can be 
studied with the participation of bellige- 
rents and neutrals alike, and by employers 
and workers as well as by governments; 
and it is an organ for maintaining the 
degree of co-operation between govern- 
ments, employers and workers that is 
achieved in the organization today as the 
result of the unremitting work of twenty 
years, and which will be so important to 
maintain during the difficult postwar 
period. These statements did not detail 
the procedural arrangements that had 
been approved by the Governing Body, 
and which included the delegation to an 
Emergency Committee of the power to 
act on its behalf when the full Governing 
Body was unable to meet; the emergency 
arrangements and powers were declared 
to bein operation by Paal Berg, of Norway, 
Chairman of the Governing Body, on 
September 3, 1939. 

Our most immediate anxiety during the 
weeks following the outbreak of war was 
that the isolationism sweeping the Ameri- 


for External Affairs; Mr. Gregg; Principal Cyril F. James of McGill’ 
University; Sen. Leon Troclet of Belgium, Chairman of the ILO. 
Governing Body; and C. Wilfred Jenks of Geneva, Assistant | 
Director-General of the ILO. 


cas might result in the withdrawal of. 
support from the organization, not by its 
belligerent but by its neutral members. 
The Second ILO Conference of American 
States (L. G. 1939, p. 1091), which had 
been convened before the outbreak of war 
to take place in Havana on November 21, 
would be a providential opportunity to. 
counter any such danger. Here a statement 
was drafted and unanimously approved 
as the Declaration of Havana, which 
reiterated the aims of the ILO: | 


e it declared that the ILO had an 
essential part to play in building up a 
stable international peace based upon 
co-operation in pursuit of social justice 
for all peoples everywhere; 


e it proclaimed the unshaken faith of 
the representatives of the governments, 
employers and workpeople of the Ameri- 
can continent in the promotion of inter- 
national co-operation by the methods set 
forth in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations; and 


e it pledged the unwavering support of 
the governments and peoples of the conti- 
nent for the continuance with unimpaired 
vigour of the efforts of the ILO to ac- 
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omplish its purpose of achieving social 
ustice. 

The chief significance of the Declara- 
jon was its reaffirmation of the will to 
nternational co-operation at a moment 
when the League of Nations was in 
uins and the whole American continent, 
xcept for Canada, was withdrawing into 
solation. It was a valuable expression of 
yolitical support for its continued func- 
ioning from the area where that support 
eemed dubious. Five years later, it 
erved as a precedent for the adoption of 
he Declaration of Philadelphia. And 
hese statements remained the recognized 
‘ormulation of the ILO wartime policy 
intil the transfer to Montreal in the late 
summer of 1940. 


I have never known, and I doubt 
whether anyone knows or can now re- 
construct, the full story of the events of 
that summer. The statement announcing 
the transfer, issued by Winant on August 
17, 1940, wisely confined itself to saying 
that lack of communication and trans- 
portation had isolated the Geneva office 
more and more from the non-European 
member states and that the Canadian 
Government had given its agreement to 


the temporary transfer to Canada; that 
was all. 


I have, however, the most vivid re- 
collection of my own discussion of the 
matter with Winant. It took place in the 
tiny lobby of an old hotel in London ona 
July afternoon. He asked me whether 
there was any doubt of his legal authority 
to transfer the principal working centre 
of the office from Geneva. I advised him 
that there was not. I also advised him 
that there was no question of his authority 
to transfer funds from Geneva. 


He then broached the question as to 
where the working centre should be 
transferred. Some were convinced that a 
move from Geneva was premature. Some 
saw great advantages in a neutral island 
somewhere in the Atlantic, perhaps the 
Azores. Some of the British and some of 
the governments that had taken refuge in 
London would have liked the ILO 
working centre in London or perhaps in 
Oxford. There were strong arguments for 
going to the United States. Another 
possibility, he added almost inadvertently, 
was Canada, which had, I think, been 
suggested by Hume Wrong, then the 
Canadian government member of the 
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Governing Body. I advised him at once 
to opt for Canada. 

Geneva was no longer a possible work- 
ing centre; the Axis powers controlled its 
lines of communication and could, at any 
moment, cut it off completely from the 
free world. Swiss policy, which was en- 
titled to understanding and respect, pre- 
cluded any ILO activity at or from 
Geneva that could be construed as un- 
neutral conduct. The Azores or any 
similar solution I rejected with some 
contempt; it would be fatal for the [LO 
to behave as a refugee, and what we 
needed was an effective base of operations. 
This left the choice between Britain, the 
U.S. and Canada. Our immediate problem 
was to retain the full support of both the 
belligerents who were defending the 
liberties of Europe and the democratic 
neutrals in both Europe and the Americas. 
If we could do this during the immediate 
crisis, we could proceed during the 
following months to re-establish our 
world position. We could not resolve our 
immediate problem from either Britain or 
sie Ry 

A London-centered ILO would at that 
juncture lose the support of neutral 
America and the democratic neutrals 
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The bronze plaque commemorating the work of the ILO at McGill 
University that was presented to the university in gratitude for its 


wartime hospitality. 
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generally. In addition, this would in- 
crease, from an acute danger to a cer- 
tainty the probability of the defection of 
France. An ILO centered in neutral US. 
would be regarded in beleaguered London 
and throughout occupied Europe as 
having fled. Canada had been a belligerent 
from the beginning of the war, but it lay 
in the Americas. An ILO centered in 
Canada would therefore enjoy the greatest 
possible measure of the advantages of 
both worlds. A centre in Canada might be 
regarded as distant, but it would not be 
disavowed by beleaguered London, and 
it would be sufficiently of the Americas to 
be accepted by both the U.S. and Latin 
America. It would have open communica- 
tions with as much of the world as re- 
mained accessible to the ILO. We could 
not hope to hold many meetings, but 
there would be abundant facilities for 
information and publication, and every 
opportunity for developing our technical 
co-operation with Latin America, and we 
could hope to maintain close contact with 
the governments on both sides of the 
Atlantic and elsewhere. In this appraisal, 
there was no forecast of the warm reception 
or the degree of exceptional co-operation 
we would receive in Canada. 

What part, if any, this conversation 
played in the ultimate decision I have 
never known. My impression as I left 
Winant that day was that he had a 
temperamental preference for transferring 
the working centre to a_ belligerent 
country, but believed that the importance 
of preserving the freedom of action of 
the ILO, and his responsibility for a staff 
of varied nationalities precluded him from 
transferring the working centre to a 
Britain still threatened with invasion. He 
had perhaps at that time not ruled out the 
possibility of a transfer to the U.S. but 
must have known, though he did not tell 
me, that there was strong opposition in 
Washington to giving the ILO anything 
better than refugee status. In retrospect, I 
have sometimes wondered whether our 
conversation did not at least persuade him 
that what some had thought of as a last 
resort was in the circumstances of the 
time a unique opportunity. 


A further document, a suggested state- 
ment of Allied policy relating to the ILO, 
together with an accompanying explana- 
tory memorandum, proposed to reaffirm 
the earnest desire of the Allies that the 
ILO should maintain its activities and the 
identity of ultimate purpose between the 
war effort of the Allies and the activities 
of the ILO. It would have welcomed and 
endorsed the Declaration of Havana and 
pledged the willing co-operation of the 
Allies with the governments and peoples 
of the American continent for the ac- 
complishment of the “‘high purpose’”’ set 
forth in it. Of special importance was the 
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proposed paragraph related to freedom of 
association. The draft concluded with a 
proposed endorsement of the action 
taken by the director to secure the con- 
tinued freedom of action of the office, and 
a reference to the potential value of a full 
and impartial record of the social develop- 
ments and changes that the war was 
inevitably producing throughout the world 
‘for the formulation of wise policies” 
when a peace of freedom and _ justice 
would make possible ‘‘the rebuilding of 
the good life, which the ILO was founded 
to promote.”’ 

This draft was carefully considered in 
Montreal shortly after the transfer, but it 
was decided not to proceed with it at that 
time on the grounds that it would add 
nothing to what the play of political 
forces would secure without it, and would 
increase to the breaking point the strain 
on our relations with the French. In 
these circumstances, it appeared wiser to 
leave the matter suspended, and the draft 
was put to one side for possible use at a 
later stage. : 


The next major statement of ILO policy 
was the report to the governments, em- 
ployers and workers of member states of 
the ILO issued by Winant on February 
14, 1941, at the time of his resignation to 
become U.S. Ambassador in London. It 
was in part a record of his stewardship, 
and in part a personal testament, but it 
contained some important statements of 
policy. The first was the justification for 
the transfer to Montreal: 

It was vital that the organization 
should retain complete freedom of 
speech and action, but it would have 
been a poor return for the hospitality 
afforded by the Swiss Government and 
people during so many years to have 
added to the difficulties of their position 
by attempting to exercise these freedoms 
on Swiss soil. It was obvious that 
contacts of all kinds with many of the 
member states of the organization were 
cut off entirely, while others were so 
irregular as to be ineffective. It was my 
clear duty to avoid all danger that the 
ILO, the repository of the traditions of 
a worldwide effort at tripartite inter- 
national co-operation to promote social 
justice, should become the tool of 
political forces that would have at- 
tempted to use it as a mask for policies 
of domination, rather than as a spear- 
head of social and economic freedom. 
It was necessary, therefore, to establish 
a working centre outside Geneva and to 
transfer to it the staff required in order 
to carry out obligations to member 
countries and to render useful service. 
The report also restated in Winant’s 

own style the general policy enunciated 
in the earlier statements, and it concluded 
on a characteristic note: 


I leave the ILO in your hands — thosi} 
of the governments, the employers anc 
the workers of the free democrati 
countries of the world. It is youw 
instrument for orderly social change 
As you use it, it will become strong. I 
lives in the movement of your opinior 
and in your faith. It is armed with your 
courage and your conviction. Witt 
God’s will and a just cause, you wil 
not fail. 

There was no further major statement 
of ILO policy until it was possible to 
hold a representative conference of the 
organization, subsequently held in New 
York in October-November 1941. This 
conference, which had before it a report 
on The ILO and Reconstruction, submitted 
by Phelan as acting director, adopted two 
resolutions that later became the basis of 
the wartime policy of the ILO. The first! 
resolution included a preamble embodying 
three propositions of policy: 

e that the victory of the free peoples in 
the war against totalitarian aggression was 
an indispensable condition of the attain-. 
ment of the ideals of the ILO; 

e that the close of the war must be) 
followed by an immediate reconstruction 
effort, previously planned and arranged, 
including provision for the resettlement of 
workers, the changing-over of industries | 
to the needs of peace, the maintenance of 
employment, and the raising of standards 
of living throughout the world; and | 

e that the ILO was peculiarly fitted to’ 
take part in this work. 

The second resolution endorsed the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter dealing 
with economic and social matters and 
freedom from fear and want, requested 
that the fullest use be made of the machi- 
nery and experience of the ILO in giving 
effect to these principles, and pledged the 
full co-operation of the ILO in their 
implementation. This resolution was an 
International Labour Office initiative; its 
purpose was to give us an unequivocal 
mandate in general terms on which we 
could rely for the remainder of the war, 
unencumbered by procedural arrange- 
ments that might prove to be inapplicable 
in practice. 

The following day, the conference paid 
tribute to the ‘‘brave peoples of China, 
Britain, Russia and their allies’? and 
declared that only ‘“‘the victory of free 
nations the world over’’ could ‘“‘save the 
world from hopeless chaos.” 

These were the resolutions adopted. We 
had had in reserve a bolder draft. During 
the weeks preceding the conference, and 
even during its course, there were no 
means of estimating the degree of proba- 
bility that the U.S. would be in the war 
before the conference was over. (As it 
happened, the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour occurred a month and a day 
after President Roosevelt had told the 
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conference that ‘Berlin is at this moment 
the principal slave market of the world.’’) 
If the U.S. were to become a belligerent 
before or during the conference, some 
more far-reaching statement of policy that 
would otherwise be possible would be- 
come imperative. The concepts of ‘‘one 
world’”’ and “‘the free world”’ were already 
taking shape; that of the United Nations 
remained to come. 

How far should the conference attempt 
to give expression to the general trend of 
current thought concerning the purposes 
as well as the problems of the postwar 
world? A document was drafted under 
the title Declaration of Freedom. The 
draft invoked the ‘‘fundamental truth” 
set forth in the constitution of the ILO 
that lasting peace ‘‘can be established only 
if it is based on social justice,’ and it 
referred to the four freedoms ‘‘as the 
basis for the creation of a good society 
everywhere in the world.” It asserted that 
social and economic justice in a world 
founded upon the four essential freedoms 
cannot be achieved except upon the basis 


to all who value freedom, wherever they 
may be, to unite with them in common 
resolve to uphold and defend with in- 
flexible determination”? these principles 
and liberties and to “‘pledge mutually to 
each other, in the sacred cause of freedom, 
their toil, their skill, their fortunes and 
their lives.” Much of this would, of 
course, have been pruned away if the pro- 
posal had become the subject of more 
serious discussion; the draft was too 
academic, too allusive, too ambitious and 
too Anglo-American to be generally 
acceptable, but it was a useful preliminary 
canter. The contingency in which it was 
designed to be used never arose, but the 
unused draft is not entirely without 
interest as a first expression of our think- 
ing. It was to find more cogent and 
polished expression two and a half years 
later in the Declaration of Philadelphia, 
and to provide the terms of reference for 
the postwar work of the ILO. 

All of these statements of wartime 
policy were virtually superseded in 1944 
by the Declaration of Philadelphia, 
which marked the transition from the 


Employment 
Review 
For February 


Total employment increased slightly to 
7,483,000 between January and February. 
Unemployment, at 473,000, was not much 
different from the previous month and the 
labour force increased by 20,000 to 
7,911,000. Compared with February 1968, 
the labour force increased substantially 
by 322,000, or 4.2 per cent. Employment 
also showed a large gain of 331,000, or 
4.7 per cent. There was little change in 
the number of unemployed persons. 


Employment 


Farm employment was virtually un- 
changed from January to February. Smal! 
employment gains in manufacturing; com- 
munity, business and personal service; 


of principles taken from Magna Carta, 
the Declaration of Independence of the 
U.S., the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, the Constitution of the ILO, and 
the General Treaty for the Renunciation 
of War. The draft proposed to affirm the 
determination of the participants in the 
conference: 


and transportation, communication and 
other utilities, were partially offset by 
declines in trade and construction. Between 
January and February, there were small 
increases in employment in Ontario, the 
Prairies and British Columbia, and a 
small decrease in Quebec. Employment in 


wartime to the postwar policy of the ILO. 


The concluding part will appear next month. 


; COMING EVENTS fe 


e to preserve for themselves and their 
children, government of the people, by 
the people, for the people; 

e to pledge their co-operation in build- 
ing up a commonwealth of nations based 
on the four essential human freedoms — 
freedom of speech and expression, free- 
dom of worship, freedom from want and 
freedom from fear — and dedicated to 
social and economic justice and security 
for all; 

e to proclaim their acceptance of 
reasonable equality of opportunity, ir- 
respective of class, creed or race, as one 
of the leading objectives of such a 
commonwealth of nations; and 

e to acknowledge that freedom from 
want everywhere in the world could be 
achieved only by recognizing a common 
responsibility for the organization of 
economic life. 

There followed a paragraph, reminis- 
cent of the London draft, emphasizing 
that the existence’ of a genuinely repre- 
sentative trade union movement is an 
essential element in the orderly govern- 
ment of industry in a manner consistent 
with the welfare of the community as a 
whole, and that the constructive partner- 
ship of the trade union movement, ex- 
pressed through a greatly strengthened 

ILO, will be of vital importance in re- 
building the social, and economic life of 
the world. 

The draft concluded with an ‘appeal 
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June 1 — June 6 — Queen’s University, 
Industrial Relations Centre, Kingston, 
Ont. The White-Collar Personnel- 
Management Seminar to promote more 
effective ways of managing, utilizing 
and motivating white-collar employees. 
The fee of $350 covers registration, 
meals, lodging, books, supplies and 
reference materials. 


June 2 — June 6 — Institute for Training 
Specialists, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York 
14850. A course designed for persons 
who have responsibility for organiza- 
tional training and development. Regis- 
tration cost, including seven meals, is 
$150. Accommodation is extra but will 
be arranged for by the organizers. 


the Atlantic region showed little change. 

Non-farm employment was 313,000 
higher than a year ago. The largest in- 
creases took place in manufacturing 
90,000 and community, business and 
personal service, 89,000. These were 
followed by public administration (47,000) ; 
trade (46,000); and construction (34,000). 
Farm employment was up by 18,000. All 
regions shared in the year-over-year in- 
crease in employment. The largest em- 
ployment gain occurred in Ontario (153,- 
000). This followed by Quebec (68,000); 
the Prairie region (67,000); British Colum- 
bia (30,000); and the Atlantic region 
(13,000). 


Unemployment 


The number of unemployed persons in 
February 1969 (473,000) was not much 
different from the previous month or a 
year earlier; the total number of un- 
employed persons in February 1968 was 
482,000. Of the total unemployed in 
February 1969, about 27 per cent had 
been unemployed for less than one month, 
41 per cent for one to three months, and 
32 per cent for four months or more. 
Unemployment in February of this year 
represented 6.0 per cent of the labour 
force, compared to 6.4 per cent in 
February 1968, and 5.4 per cent in Feb- 
ruary 1967. The seasonally adjusted un- 
employment rate in February 1969 was 
4.3 per cent. 
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Employment Fatalities 


Fourth Quarter, 1968 


The department has received reports on 
177 employment fatalities that occurred 
during the fourth quarter of 1968. During 
the previous quarter, 262 fatalities were 
recorded. This is 39 more than the 
previously published total of 223 (L. G. 
February 1969, p. 136). In the fourth 
quarter of 1967, there were 292 fatalities 
recorded, 111 more than the preliminary 
figure (L. G. April 1968, 181, p. 256). 

During the quarter, two multifatality 
accidents brought death to 7 workmen. 
In November, three miners died as the 
result of a cave-in at the Mascot Copper 
Mine, Hope, B.C. In December, four 
fishermen drowned when their Fishing 
Vessel “Carolyn A’? was wrecked on 
rocky shoals, off Scatari Island, N.S. 
This illustrates the dangers involved in 
the fishing industry, because a similar 
accident accounted for six fatalities in 
the third quarter of 1967. 

Four industry divisions accounted for 
65.6 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities. Of the total, 36 occurred in 
transportation, 32 in construction, 27 in 
manufacturing and 21 in mining. The 
remaining 35.4 per cent were distributed 
in other industry divisions: forestry 11.3 
per cent; public administration 6.2 per 
cent; trade 5.1 per cent; agriculture 4.5 
per cent; service 3.9 per cent; and fishing 
3-4 PeLcent, 

The 25-to-44 age group accounted for 
41.2 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities. Workers in the 45-to-64 age 
group accounted for 36.2 per cent; and 
the remaining 22.6 per cent were  dis- 
tributed among other age groups: 20-to- 
24, 11.9 per cent; 65 and over 6.2 per cent; 
and 14-to-19 4.5 per cent. 

Four occupational divisions accounted 
for 72.3 per cent of the fatalities: crafts- 
men 36.7 per cent; transportation and 
communication workers 16.4 per cent; 
miners quarrymen and related workers 
10.2 per cent; and loggers 9.0 per cent. 

The distribution of the remaining 27.7 
per cent among other’ occupational 
divisions was: labourers (not agricultural, 
logging, fishing and mining) 7.9 per cent; 
service and recreation workers 6.8 per 
cent; farmers 4.5 per cent; fishermen 3.4 
per cent; sales occupations 2.3 per cent; 
and managerial and professional occupa- 
tions 1.7 and 1.1. 

Four accident-type categories accounted 
for 82.5 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities: struck by objects 30.5 per cent; 
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collision derailments, and wrecks, 20.3 
per cent; falls and slips 17.0 per cent; 
and caught in on/or between 14.7 per cent. 
The remaining 17.5 per cent were dis- 
tributed in: conflagration, temperature 
extremes and explosions 6.2 per cent; 
miscellaneous accidents 4.5 per cent; 
inhalations, absorptions and industrial 
diseases 2.8 per cent; contact with electric 
current and over-exertion 1.7 per cent 
each; and striking against or stepping on 
objects 0.6 per cent. 

The employment fatalities covered in 
this review are those suffered by persons 
gainfully employed. They occurred during 
the course of or arose out of their em- 
ployment, and they include deaths re- 
sulting from industrial diseases. 

Statistics on employment fatalities are 
compiled by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department, from reports 
received from the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards and certain other 
official sources. Newspaper reports are 
used to supplement these. For industries 
not covered by workmen’s compensation 
legislation, newspaper reports are the 
department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping, and certain of the _ service 
groups, is not as complete as it is in 
industries covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents, which are in 
fact industrial, may be omitted from the 
department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occurred 
during the period under review is usually 
greater than indicated in the article and 
tables (see Table H, p. 000). Fatalities that 
were not reported in time for inclusion, 
however, are recorded in supplementary 
lists, and statistics are revised accordingly 
in the next annual review. 

A cross-section analysis of the greatest 
concentration of fatalities reveals that the 
25-to-44 age group accounted for 65.6 
per cent of the total number of accidents 
in construction and 52.8 per cent in 
transportation. An examination of the 
concentration of fatalities by occupation 
and industry shows that craftsmen, 
production process and related workers 
accounted for 36.7 per cent of the fatalities 
that occurred in construction and 59.3 
per cent of those in manufacturing. 
Transport and communications workers 


accounted for 52.8 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities that occurred in the 
transportation industry. 

An analysis of cross classifications of! 
industry divisions by main accident-type 
categories reveals that 70.0 per cent of 
the fatalities in forestry and 45.0 per 
cent in the transportation industry were 
the result of the victim being struck by 
different objects; 36.1 per cent of fatalities. 
in transportation were the result of colli-; 
sions, derailments, and wrecks; and 37.5' 
per cent of fatalities in construction were 
the result of being struck by objects. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 64 fatalities in October, 62 in 
November and 51 in December. 
province, the largest number of fatalities, | 
59 occurred in Ontario, 47 in British 
Columbia and 22 in Alberta. | 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared 


In January | 


During January, the Department of 
Labour prepared 276 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be) 
undertaken by departments of the federal | 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada for works of | 


construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, and certain services. 


In the same period, 201 contracts in_ 
these categories were awarded. In addition, | 


195 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 


and the Departments of Defence Produc- — 


tion, Public Works and Transport. 
A copy of the wage schedule issued for 


each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who > 


have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in January for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 

No. of Aggregate 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, Defence Construction (1951) Limited © 


i 


j 


Department Contracts Amount 
C:MGFE.C: 1 $ 65,952:65m 
Defence Production 89 211,640.00 
Post Office 13 626,324.93 
R@aMee: 1 1,830.64 


During January, the sum of $10,616.66 
was collected from 11 contractors for 
wage arrears owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour con- 
ditions forming part of their contract. 
This amount is for distribution to the 77 
workers concerned. 
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Conciliation 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During February, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
jeal with the following disputes: 

1. Merrifield Transport Co. Ltd., Wind- 
sor, Ont., and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 880 
(Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 

2. National Harbours Board, and Public 
Service Alliance of Canada (Police As- 
sociation Group, Halifax, N.S., and Saint 
John, N.B.) (Conciliation Officer: C. A. 
Ogden). 

3. Abitibi Provincial Inc., Val D’Or, 
Que., and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 

4. Air Canada, Montreal, Que., and 
District Lodge 148, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. Baton Broadcasting Limited, CFTO- 
TV, Agincourt, Ont., and National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 

6. Eastern Transport Limited, Truro, 
N.S., and Local 505, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 

7. Western Cartage & Storage (1962) 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and Truckers, 
Cartagemen, Construction & Building 
Material Employees, Local 362 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

8. The Canada Coach Lines Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Amalgamated Transit 
Union, Division 107 (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

9. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

10. St. Hyacinthe Express Inc., St. 
Hyacinthe, Que., and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 
106 (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 

11. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and Warehousemen and Miscel- 
laneous Drivers, Local 419 (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

12. The Bell Telephone Company of 
‘Canada, and Office and Professional Em- 
ployees’ International Union, Local 131 
(Directory Advertising Sales Employees, 
Western Region, Toronto, Ont.) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

13. Tank Truck Transport Limited, 
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Rexdale, Ont., and General Truck Drivers. 
Union, Local 938, Toronto; Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 91, Kingston; Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
880, Windsor; and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 
106, Montreal (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

14. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, 
Vancouver International Airport, and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 
(I.R.F. pilots) (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

15. Northern Distributing and Ware- 
housing Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers, Local 189 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

16. Motor Transport Industrial Rela- 
tions Bureau of Ontario (Inc.) (repre- 
senting 11 trucking companies in Quebec) 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Westinghouse Company 
Limited, Atomic Fuel Plant, Port Hope, 
Ont., and International Union of District 
50, United Mine Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher) (L. G., 
April, p. 244). 

2. Bushnell TV Co. Limited, CJOH-TV, 
Ottawa, Ont., and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher) (L.G., 
April, p. 244). 

3. Anvil Mining Corporation Limited, 
Whitehorse, Y.T., and Local 1051, United 
Steelworkers. of America (Conciliation 
Officer: reassigned to D. H. Cameron) 
(DG: Jan., p. 34). 

4. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver International Airport (Printing 
Department) and Lodge 764, International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: BE tS: 
Tysoe) (L.G., Jan., Pp. 34). 

5. Eldorado Nuclear Limited (Beaver- 
lodge Operation) Eldorado, Sask., and 
Local 913, United Steelworkers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel) 
(L.G., Dec. 1968, p. 71 1). 

6. Baton Broadcasting Limited, To- 
ronto, Ont., and Toronto Newspaper 
Guild, Local 87, American Newspaper 
Guild (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 
(L.G., Nov. 1968, p. 650). 


7. Cominco Ltd. (Pine Point Opera- 
tions), Pine Point, N.W.T., and United 
Steelworkers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: reassigned to D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., 
Nov. 1968, p. 650). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., and 
Lodge 767, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (em- 
ployees of the mechanical, clerical and 
catering departments, and licensed and 
unlicensed personnel on the M.V. Jnland) 
CEAGsty Janey ps3). 

2. Smeed’s Movingand Storage Limited, 
Regina, Sask., and Local 395, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(GAs, Jane pesos. 


Conciliation Board fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in December to 
deal with a dispute between McKee 
Moving and Storage Company Ltd., 
Saskatoon, Sask., and Local 395, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., March, p. 176) was fully 
constituted in February with the appoint- 
ment of Professor N. M. Ward, Saskatoon, 
as Chairman. Prof. Ward was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee 
Dick Shmigelsky, and union nominee W. 
G. Gilbey, both of Saskatoon. 


Settlement before Board Met 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
213, The American Newspaper Guild 
(L.G., Feb., p. 105). 


Dispute Settled by Conciliation Board 


National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, and National Syndicate of Em- 
ployees of the Port of Montreal (CNTU) 
(cold storage warehouse and refrigeration 
engineers) (L.G., July 1968, p. 412). 


Settlement after Board Procedure 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Watchmen, 
Montreal, Que.) (L.G., April, p. 244). 


Settlement by Mediation 

Major Canadian railways and Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, 
AFL-CIO (shopcraft unions) (W. P. 
Kelly, Director, Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Branch, acted as special mediator). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
administrative services of the Minister of Labour and 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the 
Department. 
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Certification 


Before the CLRB 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during February. It 
granted three applications for certifica- 
tion, rejected one, granted one request for 
the review of an earlier decision, and 
granted one application for revocation. 
During the month, the Board received 
thirteen applications for certification and 
allowed the withdrawal of one such 
application. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America on behalf of a 
unit of yardmen employed in Regina and 
Saskatoon, Sask. by Melchin Auto Trans- 
port Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (L.G., March, 
p. 175). 

2. The CFRN Radio and Television 
Employees’ Association on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Sunwapta Broad- 
casting Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., 
March, p. 175). 

3. Office and Technical Employees’ 
Union, Local 15, Office and Professional 
Employees’ International Union on be- 
half of the Vancouver terminal office em- 
ployees, Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., 
North Burnaby, B.C. (L.G., April, p. 243). 
Sheila Lohman, et al., employees of the 
company, had intervened. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, 
The Alberta Government Telephones 
Commission, Edmonton, Alta., respond- 
ent (Radio Station CKUA), International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
348, intervener, The Alberta Government 
Telephones Clerical Group, intervener, 
and the Attorney General of Alberta, 
intervener (Reasons for Judgment issued). 


Request for Review Granted 


The Board granted a request by the 
National Association of Broadcast’ Em- 
ployees and Technicians for review of the 
certification issued by the Board on July 
28, 1966, which certified the union as 
bargaining agent of a unit of employees of 
Western Ontario Broadcasting Co. Ltd., 
Windsor: Ont. (b.G.. ‘March ‘pp: =175). 
Having regard for the nature of the em- 
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ployee’s work the Board found the classi- 
fication of art director in the art depart- 
ment to be appropriate for inclusion in the 
existing bargaining unit. 


Revocation of Certification Granted 


Fleet Express Lines Ltd., North Burn- 
aby, B.C., applicant employer, and General 
Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 
31, International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, respondent union 
(L.G., April, p. 243). The application was 
for the revocation of the Board’s order of 
February 17, 1965, certifying the respond- 
ent union as bargaining agent of a unit of 
drivers and other employees working in 
and out of the Vancouver terminal of 
the company. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a union of drivers employed 
by Kent Driver Services Limited, Merlin, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of the unit of drivers employed 
by Frederick Transport Limited, Chatham, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of the unit of drivers employed 
by Frederick Trucking Limited, Chatham, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 395, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of Regina branch em- 
ployees of Motorways Van Lines Ltd., 
carrying on business under the name and 
style of Security Storage Division of 
Motorways Van Lines Ltd., Regina, 
Sask. (Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Jean Bouchard in 
trust for Canadian Vickers Limited, 


Lauzon, Que. (Investigating Officer: S. T, 
Payne). 
6. International Alliance of Theatrica) 
Stage Employees and Motion Picturi 
Machine Operators of the United State: 
and Canada on behalf of a unit of personne; 
of Radio Atlantic Limited, Fredericton 
N.B., employed at radio station CFNE 
(Investigating Officer: C. A. Ogden). 
7. Office and Technical Employees 
Union, Local 15, Office and Professiona 
Employees’ International Union on behali 
of a unit of clerical employees of Millar 
& Brown Limited, Cranbrook, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 
8. Syndicat National des employés dé 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation employed at Place 
Benoit, Ville St-Laurent, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Doucet). ' 
9. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Atlantic 
Limited, Federicton, N.B., employed at 
radio station CFNB (Investigating Officer: 
C. A. Ogden). 

10. Syndicat National des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation employed at Ter-! 
rasse Villeray, Montreal, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

11. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construc-. 
tion and Building Material Employees, 
Local 362, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees in Edmonton 
of Motorways Van Lines Ltd., carrying. 
on business under the name and style of 
Security Storage Division of Motorways 
Van Lines Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). | 

12. Telecommunications Workers Un- 
ion, Local 1653 (C.L.C.) on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunications Corporation, Mont- 
real, Que. (Investigating Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 

13. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Southeastern Commonwealth Drilling 
Co. Ltd., Victoria, B:-C., employed iff 
marine oil exploration and drilling (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, applicant, Navigation Voyageur Inc., 


Montreal, Que., respondent, and Inter- 
national Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, intervener 


(L.G. 1966, p. 657). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 
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PRICE INDEXES 


‘onsumer, Feb. 1969 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) 
. February remained unchanged from its 
anuary level of 122.6 but was 3.7 per 
snt higher than in February 1968. 

The food index decreased by 1.0 per 
ent to 123.9 from 125.1, but was 2.6 per 
ent higher than a year ago. Prices for 
yme staples, including milk and butter, 
smained unchanged; bread and sugar 
rices declined slightly. Vegetable prices 
ecreased, on average, with markedly 
ywer quotations for lettuce, celery, 
omatoes and cabbage. There was an 
pward movement in the price of fresh 
ruits, due mainly to an increase in the 
rice of oranges and apples. Meat price 
novements were mixed with lower quota- 
ions recorded for most beef items, out- 
yeighing rises in the prices for pork 
yroducts and processed meats. Egg prices 
leclined seasonally from the preceding 
nonth, but the average February level 
vas higher than in earlier years. 

The housing index advanced by 0.3 per 
ent to 122.3 from 121.9 and was 4.8 per 
ent above the February 1968 level of 
116.7. The home-ownership component 
‘ose by 0.9 per cent as a result of in- 
sreased prices for new houses, together 
with higher insurance premiums and 
maintenance charges. Rents increased, on 
average, by 0.2 per cent in most major 
cities. Among household operation items, 
furniture and floor covering prices were 
lower as a result of midwinter sales of 
these items. Utensils and equipment prices 
rose slightly. 

The clothing index increased by 0.2 per 
cent to 121.8 from 121.5. It was 2.3 per 
cent higher than in February a year ago. 
Prices generally moved up from their sale 
levels of a month earlier. While men’s and 
women’s wear prices increased marginally, 
children’s wear declined slightly, and 
footwear prices were unchanged. The price 
level of yard goods rose by nearly two per 
cent, exceeding declines due to sales a 
month earlier. 

The transportation index advanced by 
0.9 per cent to 117.3 from 116.3, and was 
3.6 per cent above the February 1968 
level of 113.2. Higher car insurance pre- 
miums in several cities contributed to a 0.4 
per cent increase in the automobile opera- 
tion groups. 

The health and personal care index ad- 
vanced 0.1 per cent to 129.6 from 129.5. 
It was 3.6 per cent above the February 
1968 level of 125.1. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
by 0.4 per cent to 124.7 from 124.2. 
Higher cinema admissions in Vancouver, 
and increased magazine subscription rates, 
contributed to the increase. 
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The tobacco and alcohol component in- 
creased by 0.5 per cent to 121.9 in 
February from 121.3 and was 3.9 per cent 
above its February 1968 level of 117.3. 

Group indexes a year ago in February 
were food 120.8; housing (shelter and 
household operation) 116.7; clothing 
119.1; transportation 113.2; health and 
personal care 125.1; recreation and reading 
117.6; tobacco and alcohol, 117.3. 


City Consumer, Feb. 1969 


Between January and February, con- 
sumer price indexes declined in five 
regional cities and city combinations, ad- 
vanced in four, and remained unchanged 
in one other. The changes ranged from a 
decrease of 0.3 per cent in both Halifax 
and Saint John, N.B., to an increase of 0.5 
per cent in St. John’s, Nfid. 

Food prices declined in all cities except 
Montreal and Vancouver, while the hous- 
ing index increased in all cities except 
Saint John and Saskatoon-Regina. The 
remaining index components registered 
predominantly upward movements. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February 
were: St. John’s +0.6 to 117.8; Van- 
couver +0.5 to 117.3; Montreal +0.3 to 
120.4; Edmonton-Calgary +0.1 to 119.2; 
Winnipeg remained unchanged at 120.4; 
Toronto —0.1 to 121.2; Saskatoon-Regina 
—0.1 to 117.7; Ottawa —0.2 to 120.1; 
Halifax —0.3 to 116.3; and Saint John 
=a 10-1 16:3. 


Wholesale, Feb. 1969 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 
100) moved up 0.3 per cent in February to 
279.0 from the January index of 278.1, 
and was 4.4 per cent higher than the 
February 1968 index of 267.2. Six of the 
eight major group indexes were higher 
and one declined. The remaining group, 
textile products, was unchanged. 

The animal products group index rose 
0.7 per cent to 308.2 from 306.1 on higher 
prices for livestock, and fresh and cured 
meats. An advance of 0.7 per cent to 393.8 
from 391.0 in the wood products group 
index reflected higher prices for spruce, 
cedar, fir, and wrapping paper. The 
vegetable products group index moved up 
0.5 per cent to 240.0 from 238.9 reflecting 
price increases for sugar and its products, 
raw rubber and fresh fruits. The non- 
metallic minerals products group index 
advanced 0.4 per cent to 209.8 from 208.9 
on higher prices for crude asbestos, sand 
and gravel, and window glass. Increases 
of 0.1 per cent occurred in two major group 
indexes, iron products to 278.7 from 
278.4, and chemical products to 215.6 
from 215.3. 

The non-ferrous metals products group 
index declined 0.7 per cent to 253.7 from 


255.6 as lower prices for silver outweighed 
higher prices recorded for electrolytic 
lead, aluminum, and tin. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products at 
terminal markets (1935-39 = 100) declined 
0.5 per cent to 264.9 from 266.3 in the 
three-week period February 7 to February 
28. The animal products index declined 
0.7 per cent to 345.0 from 347.4 and the 
field products index declined 0.2 per cent 
to 184.7 from 185.1. 


U.S. Consumer, Jan. 1969 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose 0.3 per cent from 
December to January. The index in Jan- 
uary was 124.1 per cent. 

Advances in the cost of autos, homes, 
medical care, home mortgages, rents, fuel 
and maintenance of housing and food, 
were recorded. Meat and eggs paced an 
overall price increase for food of 0.7 per 
cent. A winter freeze in Florida was 
responsible for higher-than-usual increases 
in the cost of fruits and vegetables. 


British Retail, Dec. 1968 


The British index of retail prices (Jan- 
uary 16, 1962 = 100) was 128.4 at December 
10, 1968, compared with 126.7 at November 
12, and 121.2 at December 12, 1967. 

The index for foods, the prices of which 
are affected by seasonal variations, rose 
by about 5.5 per cent to 125.7, compared 
with 119.0 in November. Increases in the 
average level of prices of eggs, tomatoes, 
apples and bacon were responsible for a 
rise of more than one per cent in the level 
of food prices as a whole. The index for 
the food group as a whole was 125.4 com- 
pared with 123.9 in November. 

Prices of beer, wines and spirits, ciga- 
rettes and tobacco, were raised following 
increases in customs and excise duties. 
The average level of prices for the 
alcoholic drink group as a whole rose by 
less than 4.5 per cent to 132.7 compared 
with 127.2 in November. The group index 
figure for cigarettes and tobacco rose by 
about 7 per cent to 134.8, compared with 
125.9 in November. 

In the durable household goods group, 
there were rises in the price levels of a 
number of items. The group index figure 
rose by nearly 0.5 per cent to 115.4 com- 
pared with 114.9 in November. 

Increases in the prices of petrol following 
an increase in the rate of duty were partly 
offset by a fall in the average level of 
prices of second-hand cars. As a result of 
these and smaller changes, the index for 
the transport and vehicles group as a 
whole rose by about one per cent to 122.5 
compared with 121.1 in November. 
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CUB 2795 


A claimant who had last worked as a 
carpenter filed an initial application for 
benefit from the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. He had been laid off because 
of a shortage of work. He requested the 
‘“‘“dependency”’ rate of benefit, because he 
was supporting his 71-year-old mother and 
maintaining the house she lived in. She 
was not working or claiming unemploy- 
ment insurance, and she was receiving an 
old page pension of $103 a month. He 
added that he had been supporting her for 
12 years since the death of his father, and 
was paying “‘all bills, maintenance of 
building, food, which is beyond her 
means.”’ 

The insurance officer later notified the 


Decisions 


On his behalf, the claimant’s union, the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, appealed to the 
Umpire and produced documentary proof 
of the money spent by the claimant for the 
upkeep of his mother’s home. It was 
pointed out that, because food and utili- 
ties were paid for by cash, no vouchers 
could be submitted at the time of the 
appeal to the Umpire. 


The board of referees reheard the case. 
The claimant did not attend, but was 
represented by his union, who contended 
that the pension received by the claim- 
ant’s mother should not be considered as 
income. The board found that the evidence 
showed that the claimant provided for the 
upkeep of the dwelling owned by his 


of the Umpire 


claimant that under the Act and its regu- 
lations, he was not entitled to the depend- 
ency rate of benefit, because he had not 
proved that he wholly or mainly main- 
tained his mother and had not shown that 
the extent of the support exceeded that 
received from other sources. 

The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees. It was stated that his mother 
owned the house, but the claimant paid 
the taxes, amounting to approximately 
$341, paid for repairs to the house and for 
service bills, bought groceries, which cost 
approximately $30 a week, and paid for 
medical and hospitalization services. The 
board said the claimant had submitted no 
documentary proof of these payments 
and came to the unanimous conclusion 
that he was not entitled to the dependency 
rate for this reason. The appeal was 
dismissed. 
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mother and that he was giving her $30 a 
week, but this was actually a payment for 
room and board. Because his mother 
received $103 a month, the board con- 
cluded that the claimant had not proved 
that his contributions were sufficient to 
enable him to claim the dependency rate 
of benefit. By unanimous decision, the 
board again dismissed the appeal, and the 
decision was appealed to the Umpire. 


Prior to the hearing, the insurance 
officer reported that: 


ethe board of referees concluded that 
the claimant did in fact provide for the 
upkeep of the dwelling owned by his 
mother, but that the $30 a week he gave 
his mother was actually payment for his 
own room and board. 


ein CUB 2479, the Umpire held that a 
claimant who was paying from $10 to $15 


a week for his own board and lodging at 
home was not entitled to claim his mother 
as a dependant, and in CUB 588, the 
Umpire held that the payment of the 
claimant’s own board and lodging does 
not constitute maintenance of a depen- 
dant. The present claimant, however, 
contributed an amount considerably in 
excess of the claimant whose claim was 
considered in CUB 2479. 

econsidering that the present claimant 
provided for the upkeep of the dwelling 
itself, the question to decide was whether 
the additional amount of $30 a week 
given by the claimant to his mother might 
be considered, in addition to being pay- 
ment for his own board and lodging, to 
be an amount sufficient to mainly main- 
tain his mother as a dependant. 

At the appeal hearing, the Umpire 
reviewed the background of the case. The 
claimant’s father died in 1954 and the 
claimant took over the support of his 
elderly widowed mother, who had no 
income. Therefore the claimant was the 
wage earner of the home. The evidence 
of himself and his mother, corroborated 
in some respects by receipts, shows that 
he paid the property tax on the home and 
also paid fairly substantial home repairs | 
bills in 1967, in addition to routine 
monthly bills for utility services and for 
medical and hospital plans and $30 per 
week for food. “I regard the $30 per 
week,’’ the Umpire said, ‘“‘when consid- | 
ered in the circumstances and along with © 
other payments made by the claimant, as — 
one of his contributions towards the 
running of the home and the support of — 
his mother. The evidence does not sup- 
port the decision of the board of referees 
that his status in the home was that of a 
boarder. He was the breadwinner in the — 
years after his father died.” 

The Umpire pointed out that in her 
later years, the mother received a monthly 
old age pension of $103: she had no other 
income that would make her total income 
more than $25 a week and prevent her 
from being considered as a dependant. 
The Umpire then considered whether the 
claimant wholly or mainly supported his 
mother. The evidence satisfied him that 
he did, and that he was a person with a 
dependant. Therefore, the appeal was 
allowed. 
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Canada 
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ILO Conventions result in a better standard of living for the world’s peoples. IL0 p 


CANADA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR A LABOUR GAZETTE SUPPLEMENT 


Salute 


From the Minister of Labour 


A 50th anniversary is an important event in the life of any 
organization, but even more noteworthy in the life of an 
international organization. Since 1919, the ILO has been 
striving toward its goal of peace through social justice, and it is 
to its credit that more than 100 nations are today celebrating 
50 years of co-operation in the improvement of the lot of 
working men and women. 

The ILO has a special significance for Canada. Canada was 
one of the founding members, it is a member of the Governing 
Body, and it was the site of ILO headquarters during World 
War II. To commemorate the anniversary and publicize the 
ILO, Canada has planned a number of projects. One of the 
most important will be a tripartite conference, to be held in 
Ottawa this coming autumn. 

Although the ILO is branching into other programs, its Con- 
ventions remain a significant guide for standard-setting through- 
out the world in mankind’s progress toward more enlightened 
labour legislation. A recent notable ILO venture is the estab- 
lishment of the World Employment Program, part of which 
was set up at the 1966 regional conference in Canada. Canada 
hopes to be able to make useful contributions to this and other 
projects of the ILO through our continuing support of the 
organization. 

Many dedicated Canadian men and women have acted as 
delegates to ILO meetings, on the Governing Body, and on 
international ILO projects. By their service and enthusiasm, 
they are helping to make all Canadians more aware of the ILO 
and its functions. 

Hopefully, continuing international co-operation will allow 


the ILO to further its work as a worldwide forum for the 
discussion of labour and social issues, as a research centre, and 
as a salutary influence on labour and social legislation in the 
world. And through its research, technical and employment 
programs, and co-operation with other worldwide agencies and 
governments, the ILO is focusing attention on the economic 
imbalances in the world, and planning programs for their 
alleviation. 

Never has the ILO motto, ‘‘poverty anywhere constitutes a 
danger to prosperity everywhere,” had a deeper meaning than 
it has today. The rich industrial nations are moving farther and 
farther ahead of the poor nations, leading us away from our 
goal of a world in which there will be social justice for all. The 
ILO is one organization that is attempting to show nations a 
way out of this dilemma. 

As Canada’s Minister of Labour, I salute the ILO on its 
50th Anniversary, and I hope that it will continue to attract the 
support it needs and deserves. 


ap ihe 


Performance and Potential 


| 


Canada as an ILO Member— 


oF OF THE major problems of 
Canada’s participation in the ILO was 
what sort of action Canada was going to 
take to implement ILO Conventions. As 
in the case of the first ILO Convention, 
dealing with an eight-hour day and a 
48-hour week, the legislative jurisdiction 
of the subject fell to the provinces, under 
the terms of the British North America 
Act. The issue was referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice to decide whether enact- 
ment should be left up to the provinces or 
to the Dominion Government. In the 
opinion of the Minister of Justice, the 
provincial governments had jurisdiction 
in this field and not the Dominion. This 
being the case, it would require legislation 
in each of the nine provinces as well as in 
the Dominion Government, with respect 


to the industries coming within federal 
jurisdiction, in order to secure compliance 
with the Convention. 

How could this be accomplished ? No- 
body had any clear answer. The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was 
urging the Government to take action, 
though what kind of action was possible 
seemed less and less clear. It suggested 
that, if necessary, the BNA Act could be 
amended to make such legislation pos- 
sible. The Congress also approached the 
various provincial Governments asking 
that they enact legislation on hours of 
work. The most satisfactory response 
came from the Government of British 
Columbia, which passed a series of Acts 
to conform with the Hours of Work Con- 
vention and various other ILO Conven- 


tions. The proclamation of these Acts, 
however, was made contingent upon the 
passing of similar legislation in other pro- 
vinces, and this was not forthcoming. 

Back came the Congress to the Dominion 


Ne a a 
This article is extracted from a speech 
delivered by John Mainwaring, Director, 
International Labour Affairs Branch of the 
Department, to the International Affairs 
Seminar convened by the Canadian Labour 
Congress at Elliot Lake, Ont., in October 1968. 
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Government, this time with a twofold 
suggestion, that it introduce the eight- 
hour day on works coming within federal 
scope, and that it call a meeting of pro- 
vincial government representatives to 
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John Mainwaring 


facilitate joint action to implement the 
Convention within each jurisdiction. 

During the 1920s, a series of such 
Dominion-provincial meetings did take 
place. One such meeting in 1923 was 
attended by representatives of workers and 
employers as well as the Dominion and 
provincial governments, and it gave 
consideration to the various ILO Con- 
ventions that had been adopted up to that 
time. The Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation commented after the conference 
that it seemed to be the consensus of 
delegates that implementation of the 
Hours of Work Convention was not 
practical politics. The CMA argued also 
that it would be ‘‘absolutely impossible 
for Canada to think of passing such 
legislation unless and until similar legisla- 
tion was passed in the United States.” 
The U.S. at that time was not a member 
of the ILO, and the prevailing opinion of 
the American Federation of Labor in any 
event was not very much in favour of 
labour legislation. 


As time went by, Canada was able to 
ratify a few ILO Conventions dealing 
with matters coming exclusively within 
federal jurisdiction and covered by the 


4 


Canada Shipping Act. With respect to 


other ILO Conventions, Canada took no- 


action to ratify during the 1920s. This was 
somewhat embarrassing with respect to 
Canada’s international posture, because 
Canada had now been recognized as one 
of the states of chief industrial importance 
of the ILO and, hence, it might be ex- 
pected that Canada would set a better 
example in dealing with ILO standards. 


In all fairness, it must be stated that the 
position of some of the other industrialized 
countries with unitary and not federal 
forms of government was not all that much 
in advance of Canada. During its first few 
years of life, the ILO did not attain the 
quantity of ratifications of Conventions 
that might have been hoped for. The con- 
cept of the ILO as a body that could 
eliminate international competition based 
on labour standards was a difficult concept 
to achieve. 


Nevertheless, the Convention system 
has been effective in other ways. ILO 
Conventions have come to represent a 
consensus on what constitutes a desirable 
international standard. Some _ govern- 
ments may have already reached the 
standard and can ratify the Convention. 
Others will move toward it at their own 
pace. By and large, the more successful 
ILO Conventions have dealt with subjects 
whose economic significance is not too 
conspicuous. This includes Conventions 
on technical matters such as_ safety 
standards, protection of women and young 
workers, and labour inspection. In addi- 
tion, it includes the very important ILO 
Conventions on human rights. | 


It is generally felt that the Convention 
system has an influence on national 
standards apart from anything that can 
be measured by the record of ratifications. 
Albert Thomas, the first head of the 
International Labour Office, once said: 
“We have taught the world to speak some- 
thing like the same language on labour 
questions.”” This very realistic remark 
suggests that the research carried out by 
the ILO and the exchange of experience 
at International Conferences may mean 
more than the actual record of ratifications. 


The next episode in Canada’s relation- 
ship with the ILO standard-setting system 
concerned unemployment. During the 
early 1930s and the depression years, the 
ILO was much concerned with the pro- 
blem of unemployment, which, according 
to ILO figures, affected as many as 25 
million workers throughout the world. 
The ILO pioneered in the concept of 
public works as a means of sustaining 
employment. It advocated such measures 
as the abolition of overtime and the 
adoption of social security programs that 
include unemployment insurance. It must 


be remembered that these were the days 
when social security legislation was rare 
among the nations of the world. In addi- 
tion, the ILO emphasized the desirability 
of a shorter standard workweek as a 
means of distributing available work over 
a larger number of persons. 


The Canadian House of Commons in 
1932 adopted a motion calling attention 
to the Hours of Work Convention and 
urging its implementation throughout 
Canada. The response was not particularly 
noticeable. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime 
Minister of Canada, in 1935 announced 
his intention, as part of his program of 
‘‘New Deal” legislation, to ratify the ILO 
Hours of Work Convention. Mr. Bennett 
took as his authority the famous Section 
132 of the BNA Act dealing with inter- 
national treaties. He reasoned that if 
Canada ratified an ILO Convention, it 
would then be bound by the Convention 
as though it were a treaty. Having become 
subject to treaty obligation in this manner, 
Canada would then find power in Section 
132 to carry out its obligation by adopting 
the necessary legislation. Accordingly, Mr. 
Bennett’s Government ratified the Hours 
of Work Convention as well as two other 
labour standards Conventions. Parliament 
then enacted legislation to implement the 
Conventions, going beyond the normal 
federal jurisdiction and applying to Cana- 
dian industry generally. 


This was indeed a bold step. Shortly 
afterwards, however, Mr. Bennett’s Con- 
servative Government lost a federal elec- 
tion. The New Deal measures were not 
proclaimed, but were referred to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, which divided 
three to three on the validity of Mr. 
Bennett’s initiative. They were then referred 
to. the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, which declared the legislation 
ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. 
Their lordships reasoned that the use of 
Section 132 to expand the area of federal 
jurisdiction might very well be carried to 
an extreme so as to undermine provincial 
constitutional autonomy. They concluded, 
however, that Canada was by no means 
incompetent to legislate in performance of 
treaty obligations. ‘‘In totality of legisla- 
tive powers Dominion and _ provincial 
together, she is fully equipped.’ Totality 
of powers, however, meant co-operation 
between the Dominion and the provinces. 


This ruling by the Privy Council has of 
course become an important part of 
Canada’s constitutional history, and the 
so-called Labour Conventions case is 
known and cited by people without other 
knowledge of the ILO and by people 
without any particular interest in labour 
legislation. 


Canada’s position with respect to ILO 


Conventions was next examined by the 
Rowell-Sirois Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations and was declared 
to be unsatisfactory. The Commission 
recommended ‘‘that the Dominion and the 
provinces together should decide how 
international labour Conventions should 
be implemented.” 


Meanwhile, World War II had started 
-and the various Canadian Governments 
and the Canadian people had other things 
on their minds. Canadian interest in ILO 
Conventions lapsed. Canada’s history 

with the ILO took a new turn, however, in 
1940 when, following the Nazi invasion 
_of France, Canada invited the ILO to set 
up headquarters in Montreal, on the 
campus of McGill University. Here the 
ILO spent the war and early postwar years 
(see following story). 


When things came back to normal and 
the ILO returned to its Geneva head- 
quarters, Canada as an ILO member had 
to re-examine its obligation with respect 
to the Conventions that had been ratified 
by the Bennett Government. Canada had 
ratified them, but had not implemented 
them. This began a somewhat embarras- 
sing period for Canadian delegates to ILO 
Conferences, because the ILO Committee, 
which has the responsibility each year of 
scrutinizing the way in which member 
governments are applying the Conventions 
they have ratified, had some _ rather 
_awkard questions to ask. Theoretically, 
Canada might very well have taken ad- 
vantage of its right to denounce the Con- 
ventions, and thus escape its obligations. 
Canadian authorities, however, took the 
_ view that this would be a retrograde step. 
_ It would be preferable to call the attention 
_ of the provinces to the situation and rely 
on them to improve their legislation so 
_ that Canada could achieve full compliance 
with the Convention. In fact, this point 
has been pretty well reached with respect 
to two of the Bennett ratifications. With 
regard to the third, however, the Hours of 
Work Convention, the legislative position 
has indeed improved, but there are many 
gaps in our compliance with the ILO 
standard. The ILO calls attention to these 
gaps from time to time. But by and large, 
it has shown good understanding of the 
difficulty, and has accepted the decision 
to try to move toward complete conformity 
rather than denounce the Convention. The 
ILO maintains a “black list”? of countries 
seriously in default on their ILO obliga- 
tions, but Canada has not been included 
in this list. 


One result of the embarrassment with 
respect to the Bennett ratifications was 
negative. Once bitten, twice shy. The pre- 
vailing opinion in Canadian government 
circles during the first ten or fifteen years 
after the war was that Canada should not 


again seek to ratify Conventions where the 
jurisdiction to legislate in Canada was 
divided between the federal Government 
and the provinces. It was believed that the 
federal Government would be taking an 
unnecessary chance if, even with the full 
agreement of the provinces, it assumed an 
international obligation that one of the 
provinces might later, possibly as a result 
of a change in government, repudiate. 


By the early 1960s, a change had come 
about in the prevailing Canadian view, 
initiated by the Canada Department of 
Labour. Canada now accepted that it was 
constitutionally possible for the federal 
Government to ratify Conventions, even 
though our compliance with these Con- 
ventions depended on the necessary legis- 
lation being enacted by the provinces. It 
was accepted that it was even desirable to 
press toward such ratifications and that it 
would be necessary to intensify federal- 
provincial co-operation on ILO matters. 
Steps were taken to meet this end. One 
way to stimulate interest in the ILO was to 
ensure provincial participation in the 
delegations to ILO meetings, particularly 
when matters under provincial jurisdiction 
were to be discussed. For the last several 
years, therefore, two provincial members 
have been included in the delegations to 
the ILO annual conferences. It is mutually 
understood that these provincial members 
of the delegations do not “‘represent”’ their 
provinces; on the contrary, they represent 
Canada. They work from briefing pre- 
pared by the Canada Department of 
Labour on the basis of consultations with 
the provinces. 


Provincial observers have also been 
included in the Canadian delegations at 
the expense of their provincial govern- 
ments and may be said to ‘‘represent”’ 
their Governments. Such observers do not 
have a right to participate actively in the 
work of the Conference, in a separate 
capacity from the Canadian delegations, 
but they do have the opportunity to follow 
the proceedings. The policy has been to 
encourage them to work closely with the 
official Canadian delegations, to attend 
the early morning briefing sessions of the 
government group, to give their views and 
advice, and to be present at meetings. 


Every Canadian province has now been 
represented at several ILO meetings. 
The consequences have been beneficial, in 
the sense that every provincial Govern- 
ment now has first-hand understanding 
of how the ILO works and an interest in 
doing what is possible in Canada, to con- 
form not only to the specific consitutional 
obligations with respect to ILO Conven- 
tions, but also to the strengthening of 
Canada’s international image as a country 
that co-operates actively in the work of 
the ILO. 


Albert 


Thomas 


File € 


ILO photo 


Albert Thomas, Director of the 
International Labour Office for the 
first 13 years of its existence, was 
its natural leader and, to a great 
extent, its creator. When he was 
elected to office by the first session 
of the Governing Body of the ILO, 
he had to decide whether the ILO 
was to be merely a fact-finding 
machine, a huge encyclopedia of 
labour statistics, or a dynamic 
world-changing institution to de- 
fend and extend the rights of 
workers everywhere. Mr. Thomas 
chose the latter course — a difficult 
and original one for an _ untried 
international organization to carry 
out. His plans, however, became 
clearer as he outlined to the succes- 
sive conferences what he intended 
the functions of the new office to be. 

The mainspring and storm centre 
of the ILO, Mr. Thomas’ had 
brought to the organization his 
unusual gifts as organizer, adminis- 
trator and _ politician. He had 
directed the ILO from its first 
meeting in 1919 and was so inter- 
nationally minded that he won the 
confidence of delegates of every 
country represented there. 

Shortly before his death in 1932, 
Albert Thomas said: ‘‘The world 
in which we live and struggle is big 
with new ideas, still uncertain, 
indefinite, confused, but arising out 
of the great upheavals of the war 
and postwar periods and to some 
extent forced on the attention of 
every thinking man. Will our inter- 
national institutions be able to 
clarify these ideas and translate 
them into facts? That is the 
question of the future. Whatever 
the answers may be, it is in the 
light of these ideas that they must 
seek their path and define their 
duties.” 


HISTORIC MILESTONE 


By Kalmen Kaplansky 


Director, Canada Branch, International Labour Office 


Fiery years of an international, func- 
tional, inter-governmental organization is 
a significant historic milestone, an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the validity of the 
principles on which the United Nations 
itself is based. In the case of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, it also 
represents a significant contribution to- 
ward the achievement of the objectives 
of social justice, human rights and the 
improvement of conditions of life and 
work generally. 


The ILO, during this critical historical 
period, has been involved in: the sys- 
tematic and continual development of 
programs that put man at the centre 
rather than as a side effect; the enhance- 
ment of the dignity and welfare of labour; 
the promotion of employment opportuni- 
ties and acquisition of skills; the formula- 
tion and implementation of social ob- 
jectives without which there is no genuine 
commitment to work itself; and the 
incorporation of non-governmental organ- 
izations into the fabric of international 
relations on a basis of equality with that 
of governments. The sum total of these 
developments and this continuing work 
is the International Labour Organization 
on the occasion of its 5Oth anniversary. 


One can _ concentrate 
achievements and 


upon many 
innovations that the 
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ILO has initiated since 1919: international 
standards in the form of Conventions and 
Recommendations, and in particular the 
intricate process of their implementation; 
international research and publications 
dealing with a wide variety of social, 
labour and economic issues; periodic 
gatherings at the international, regional 
or industrial level that serve as unique 
meeting places for governments, employ- 
ers and workers representatives; and 
large-scale technical assistance programs 
in the developing world. All these and 
many more are aspects of the present 
work of the ILO. 


What of the future? On the occasion 
of the 50th Anniversary, the Organization 
will launch a program that will bring into 
sharp focus not only the initiatives that it 
has undertaken in the past, but also the 
springboard for new operations — this 
will be the World Employment Program. 
It is intended to be a world campaign for 
enhancing employment opportunities and 
providing training facilities for the hun- 
dreds of millions who are idle today 
through no fault of their own. 


There is dire need for such an under- 
taking. The vital subject of jobs, of 
human resources, of the elimination of 
discrimination in employment, of con- 
ditions of life and work are universal 
concerns and are still inadequately publi- 
cized and insufficiently emphasized. Only 
the ILO with its 50 years of pioneering 
experience can mount a worldwide effort 
that could become an essential link in the 
common struggle of the UN family of 
international organizations for a better 
and more hopeful future through econo- 
mic and social development for mankind 
as a whole. One understands full well that, 
without a fuller and more productive 
utilization of human resources, there can 
be no hope for this development, nor for 
the attainment of social justice. 


The Government of Canada, trade 
unions and employers’ organizations of 
Canada have been associated with the 
ILO since its very inception, and have not 
only contributed to its effectiveness, but 
also benefited from it. The projections for 
the second half-century of the Organiza- 
tion’s existence present a challenge and an 
opportunity for involvement and effective 
participation that should appeal to all 
Canadians. 


GREATER 
CHALLENGES 
AHEAD 


By Donald MacDonald 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


THE 50th Anniversary of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization is cause 
for celebrating not only the birth of an 
important organization, but also the re- 
cognition of a half-century of service that 
has, in so many ways, been unique. 


As Canadians, we can take pride in the 
fact that our country was among the 
original participants, and Canada’s ac- 
tive membership has continued over the 
years. Thus representatives of govern- 
ment, management and labour in Canada 
have had an opportunity to work with 
similar representatives of more than 100 
countries in striving to better social 
conditions throughout the world. 
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A great deal has been accomplished. 
Where progress has been disappointing, 
it has often been due to the complications 
of national constitutions and forms of 
government. Certainly, it is to be hoped 
that this occasion will result in a wider 
adoption of ILO Conventions throughout 
Canada. 


Although the ILO has accomplished a 
great deal, still greater challenges con- 
front the organization in the future. The 
creation of multi-national companies and 
the development of worldwide industry 
means that many of the problems that 
have hitherto been dealt with within 
national borders must now be met on an 


: 
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. international scale. This challenging situa- 


tion obviously presents many problems, 
as yet unsolved; but the International 
Labour Organization, building on a 
foundation that has been established over 
the past half-century, is the logical body 
to provide leadership; and in so doing, 
it can contribute immeasurably to the 


_ welfare of all people. 


John R. O’Dea 


THE NEXT 
50 YEARS 


By John R. O’Dea 


President, The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


As President of a national group that 
has had a close and continuing identifica- 
tion with the International Labour Organi- 
zation since it came into being under the 
League of Nations, I can assure you that 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and its growing membership across our 
provinces are happy to join with all 
Canadians in taking note of the SOth 
Anniversary of this the oldest of the 
United Nations agencies. 

As important as have been the ILO’s 
activities, principally in the area of inter- 
national standard-setting over the past 
half-century, it is the next 50 years on 
which we should focus our attention. 

In my view, the ILO has one principal 
purpose, and that is the improvement of 
the quality of life for workers and thus 
ultimately, for all people in all countries, 
of the world. This is a goal that warrants 
the enthusiastic support and considered 


thought of Canadians in all walks of 
society. 

I believe that Canadian employer and 
worker representatives, in their discus- 
sions with representatives from other 
countries throughout the world, should 
be prepared to admit that our system had 
its share of imperfections, but that it also 
embodies certain concepts that have re- 
bounded to the benefit of all our citizens. 
It is these concepts that we offer to our 
fellow citizens of the world community. 

If the first 50 years of ILO activity were 
characterized by standard-setting, let the 
second 50 years be noted for a shift in 
emphasis to direct help to the emerging 
countries through technical and other 
assistance, which the ILO, through its 
member states, is in a unique position to 
provide. 


Record Coutribution 
As Employer Delegate 


Hugh W. Macdonnell, of Toronto, 
served with the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association for the period 1920-61, and 
was Manager of the Legal, Industrial 
Relations, and Insurance Departments. 
He attended 14 International Labour 
Conferences between 1922 and 1956 as 
the Canadian employer delegate or as an 
adviser, and he also attended the Ameri- 
can Regional Conference in Cuba in 1939. 
For a time after World War II, he was an 
employer-member of the ILO Governing 
Body. 

Scholar and longtime student of inter- 
national affairs, Mr. Macdonnell always 
took a thoroughly Canadian approach 
to subjects arising at ILO meetings. He 
is remembered in ILO as well as in 
Canadian management, government and 
labour circles for his high standards of 
integrity and co-operation through several 
decades of service to Canada. 


Hugh W. Macdonnell 


PEACE BASED 
ON 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 


By A. Searle Leach 


President, The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


THE Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
welcomes the opportunity of participa- 
ting in the special section of the LABouR 
GAZETTE highlighting the 50th Anniver- 
sary of the International Labour Organi- 
zation. 

The Chamber subscribes to the funda- 
mental tenet of the ILO, as stated in its 
constitution, that ‘‘universal and lasting 
peace can be established only if it is based 
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upon social justice.” We are also in 
accord with the ILO’s motto: “poverty 
anywhere constitutes a danger to pros- 
perity everywhere.’ Representatives of 
the Chamber have participated loyally in 
the ILO activities and have sought, by 
their attendance at meetings, to stress the 
central role of productivity improvement 
in economic advance. They have also 
asserted that the mere passage of legisla- 
tion does not lead to economic betterment. 

For the future programming of the ILO, 
we believe that a concentration on solid 
research, and an acceleration of technical 
assistance to those countries that require 
it can make the greatest contribution to 
the important role that the ILO can play 
in the years ahead. 


THE ILO AND THE WORKERS 


By Marcel Pepin 


President, Confederation of National Trade Unions 


Tuts YEAR the ILO is celebrating the 
50th Anniversary of its founding. It is 
well that this anniversary be strongly 
emphasized. It is also interesting to note 
that, together with Canada, the 118 
member states will mark this event by 
appropriate programs and celebrations. 

Despite the fact that we can justly 
protest against a few policies of the ILO 
and point to the routine that sometimes 
seems to clog its machinery, the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions is 
proud to join the many other labour 
organizations in commemorating this 
event. The CNTU does not, and has not 
for a very long time, limit itself to closely 
following ILO activities, but each year 
it takes part in the annual conference. 
In the past, a business agent of the CNTU 
was able to assist groups of workers from 
developing countries. The object of this 
technical assistance, which was provided 
through the technical services of the 
ILO, was a better trade union training 
of workers in the underdeveloped. coun- 
tries. The CNTU is prepared to continue 
this co-operation, because it considers 
that one of the major achievements of 
the ILO has been the setting up of tech- 
nical assistance programs that have 
promoted the expansion of the trade 
union movement, thereby contributing 
to the respect of men in society. 

To effectively achieve solidarity of the 
workers of all the countries of the world, 
and in order that this desire for solidarity 
be not merely a statement of intent, the 
CNTU proposes to extend its field of 
activities to the international scene. In 
this particular effort, the CNTU does 
not want to ignore such important in- 
ternational bodies as the ILO. 

The ILO has brought about many 
improvements in the living conditions 
of workers throughout the entire world. 
It would be superfluous to give a complete 
list of the Conventions adopted by the 
International Labour Conference, but I 
cannot help recalling two: the one con- 
cerning hours of work (40 hours a week), 
and the other guaranteeing freedom of 
association. These two Conventions and 
several others have had great impact in 
several countries. We are aware, however, 
that the ILO does not have the coercive 
means to have these Conventions im- 
plemented by member states. It appears 
desirable, therefore, that, in the search 
for improvement in its structures and 
efficiency, this problem of the implementa- 
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tion of the Conventions find a real solution 
in order that the member states can no 
longer evade their commitments. 

The status of countries like Canada, 
under the national constitution, where 
the jurisdiction in labour matters is left 
with the provinces, must be re-examined 
in terms of relations with the ILO. The 
conventions adopted by the conference 
involve our country in a field where it 
has little jurisdiction, and the provinces 
who have this jurisdiction are not them- 
selves involved. For the protection of 
workers, there is high need for early 
re-examination and correction of this 
situation. 

The tripartite character of the meetings 
of the conference must be retained, 
although important improvements are 
necessary to make procedures less dull 
and dry. To a certain extent, it is de- 
plorable that the block constitution 
among the group of workers within the 
conference prevents the organization 
from achieving its full potential. The 
problem affects the very efficiency of the 
conference and its future role. 

It will also be necessary to consider 
shortly an important structural change 
in order to ensure that, in all the govern- 
ing agencies of the ILO, all international 
tendencies be represented. Otherwise 
there is a risk that the organization may 
become a “‘select club.” 

Employer and employee representatives 
are aware that the ILO has become a 
huge machine. Have we not reached the 
point where this problem should be 
resolved soon in order to avoid a situation 
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Dr. Walter A. Riddell was a 


Canadian government delegate at 
17 sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. Dr. Riddell’s 
responsibilities were broadened in 
1925 when he became the Canadian 
advisory officer to the League of 
Nations, a permanent post in 
which he was the connecting link 
between the Government and the 
League. He was elected as chairman 
of the Governing Body in 1935, one 
day after Canada regained a seat 
on the Governing Body as a result 
of Germany’s withdrawal. In ac- 
cepting the office as chairman of 
the Governing Body, Dr. Riddell 
said the choice was a tribute to the 
interest Canada had taken in the 
work of the ILO since it was set up 
by the peace treaty of 1919 to im- 
prove labour conditions throughout 
the world. Canada’s interest, he 
said, had recently given birth to a 
great deal of social legislation by 
the Dominion Parliament, such as 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

One of Dr. Riddell’s major con- 
tributions to the ILO was _ the 
innovation of a special balloting 
system. This was devised to provide 
equity in decision-making during 
committee sessions of the general 
conference. This consists in essence 
of applying a common denominator 
figure that embraces the particular 
total of delegates attending any one 
particular general conference, and 
each grouping of delegates is 
allowed a number of votes in pro- 
portion to that total common 
denominator. 


in which form is more important than 
substance ? 

Other constructive criticisms could be 
made at this time. Nevertheless, the [LO 
has fulfilled an important mission and, 
provided that some adjustments are 
made, it can still play a major role in the 
future concerning the respect of human 
rights and the improvement of the living 
conditions of workers. It is in this per- 
spective that we should all work. 
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| SADA as a country came of age 
at the First International Labour Con- 
' ference held at Washington in 1919 
Meee, 1919, p. 1425). The conference in 
itself was an important step toward 
international co-operation and the build- 
ing of a labour organization; but it held 
a special significance for Canada and, as 
a result, for the other Dominions of the 
British Empire. This conference marked 
the first time that Canada had participated 
in an international meeting as a full and 
independent state. 

Canada’s seating at this conference was 
part of a long evolution toward full 
‘independence from Britain and full 
| sovereignty over her own external policies. 
| There were still constitutional barriers to 
| overcome, but Canada had been accepted 
by foreign nations as an equal and 
_ independent state. 

L 4 The ILO was set up under the Treaty of 


; 
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Versailles in 1919 following World War I. 
During the Paris Peace Conferences, a 
_hine-country labour commission was 
established to deal with a British proposal 
- to establish an international labour 
organization as part of the League of 
Nations apparatus. Canada, being part 
of the so-called British Empire Delega- 
tion, did not have national representation 
at the Paris Peace Conferences, but there 
was a Canadian group headed by Sir 
Robert Borden, the Prime Minister. 


‘The Washington Conference, 1919 


The First Big Step 


Sir Robert had declared that ‘‘Canada 
got nothing out of the War but recogni- 
tion,’ and recognition was what she 
chiefly sought both at Paris and Geneva. 
He began by securing recognition from 
the British, the French, the Americans 
and the new League of Nations for 
separate Canadian status in the ILO. At 
Washington the following autumn, Hon. 
Newton D. Rowell, Acting Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, let the press 
and public know that Canada’s action 
in the ILO would be independent of that 
of the United States. 

Recognition in 1919 was not without 
difficulty. The President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, invited the [LO 
to hold its first conference in Washington 
from October 29 to November 29. He 
issued the invitation even though the 
Wis. could=not be represented, because 
the U.S. was not a member of the League 
of Nations. 

Canada was not invited as a country on 
its own. President Wilson sent an invita- 
tion to the British Government and in 
turn, the British Colonial Secretary wrote 
to Canada’s Governor-General inviting 
the Canadian Government to take part 
in the Conference by sending representa- 
tives to accompany the British Empire 
Delegation. 

After receiving the invitation through 
Britain, Prime Minister Borden negotiated 


with the U.S. Secretary of Labor and 
later with President Wilson to exert 
pressure on the British Government. Sir 
Robert finally succeeded in obtaining 
their agreement that Canada _ should 
attend the Conference independently with 
her own tripartite delegation. 

Of the 39 countries attending the Con- 
ference, Canada sent one of the largest 
delegations, headed by Senator Gideon 
Robertson, Minister of Labour, and Hon. 
Newton Rowell. As well, the Government 
sent 100 advisers, among them, Hon. W. 
L. Mackenzie King, a former Minister of 
Labour, and representatives from New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia. The employer and worker groups 


each included one delegate and five 
advisers, nominated by the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and_ the 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and appointed by the Minister of Labour. 
The employer delegate was S. R. Parson, 
President of the British American Oil Co. 
and the worker delegate was P. M. 
Draper, Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

At the Conference, Mr. Rowell set 
down Canada’s policy toward the ILO 
that held steadily for many years. He said 
that even though employer and worker 
delegates agreed on a point and even 
though certain government delegates 
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Organizing Committee of the Washington Conference, London 1919 


were to support them on a point, thus 
creating a majority, the sovereign member 
states would decide their own social 
policies individually. 

The Washington Conference offered 
the first platform for discussion of an 
Italian proposal first presented at Paris 
in 1919. The draft Covenant called for the 
regulation of “‘the international distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs and raw materials re- 
quired to sustain healthy conditions of 
life and industry” in every country. This 
was the most important debate at the 
Conference in which Canada was con- 
cerned — the discussion of equitable 
distribution of raw materials. In stating 
Canada’s position, Mr. Rowell said that 
some may think of the Conference as an 
international parliament, but that it had 
no more jurisdiction over the distribution 
of raw materials than over a way of 
“navigation to the moon.”’ 

Canada voted against the resolution 
and it was defeated 43 to 40. The Italian 
delegate complained that the “have” 
nations voted against his motion and he 
thought that national selfishness and not 
the international spirit was dominant at 
the conference. 

The Conference was chiefly remembered, 
however, for passage of Conventions on 
hours of work, unemployment, maternity 
protection, night work for women, mini- 
mum age and night work for young 
people. This brought about in Canada a 
problem of jurisdiction which went on 
for several years because of the federal 
system in Canada. Of the six Draft Con- 
ventions adopted by the Washington 
Conference, three were found to fall 
within provincial authority and _ the 
question was referred to the Supreme 
Court of Canada in 1923. 

At the end of this first general con- 
ference, the procedure for communicating 
the six Draft Conventions had not been 
clearly established. The Canadian Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs 
transmitted copies of the Conventions to 
the Deputy Minister of Labour. They had 
come addressed to the ‘‘Minister of 
Foreign Affairs.”’ This was later cleared 
up and the ILO decided to undertake 
direct communication with the various 
ministries of Jabour. 

Because the U.S. Senate had not 
ratified the Treaties of Peace signed at 
Versailles in June 1919, the United States 
was not entitled to official representation 
at the Washington Conference. Repre- 
sentation was extended to the U.S. by 
courtesy, without the privilege of voting. 

U.S. Secretary of Labor W. B. Wilson 
presided at the opening meeting and was 
later elected by the Conference as its 
first president. The three vice-presidents 
elected were: Rt. Hon. George N. Barnes 
of Great Britain, nominated by Govern- 
ment delegates; Jules Carlier, Belgium, 
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nominated by employer delegates, and 
Léon Jouhaux, France, nominated by 
worker delegates. H. B. Butler of Great 
Britain was chosen as Secretary-General 
of the Conference. 

During the conference, measures were 
taken for the creation of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. 
The body set up was composed of 12 
members representing governments, six 


members representing employers, and 
six members representing workers. Cana- 
da became a member of the Governing 
Body as it is an important industrial 
nation. 

The office was to be located in London, 
England; and Albert Thomas of France 
was elected its Provisional Director- 
General, with Arthur Fontaine of France 
as permanent Chairman. 


The ILO in 
VVartime 


aie FIRST half-century of the ILO 
has been a continuous saga of unforeseen 
Vitality in unprecedented _ situations. 
Among its most striking chapters, the 
story of the ILO in wartime is, in some 
respects, the most dramatic. 

After the outbreak of war in 1939, 
Geneva was no longer a possible working 
centre for the ILO operations. The Axis 
powers controlled its lines of communica- 
tions and could at any moment cut it off 
completely from the free world. Swiss 
policy, which was entitled to under- 
standing and respect, precluded any ILO 
activity at or from Geneva that could be 
construed as unneutral conduct. It was 
therefore necessary to find a temporary 
headquarters from which to continue the 
work of the ILO. 

The immediate problem was to retain 
the full support of both the belligerents 
who were defending the liberties of 
Europe and the democratic neutrals in 
Europe and the Americas. The ILO was 
conscious of the importance of labour 
problems in time of war and the acuteness 
of the social problems that would follow 
yet another war, especially during the 
period immediately following the termina- 
tion of hostilities. It was believed neces- 
sary to maintain the continued participa- 
tion of as many states as possible in the 
activities of the ILO in order to preserve 
and perhaps to develop the technique and 
habit of international collaboration, which 
might otherwise be lost and which would 
appear to furnish the only possible basis 


on which to build up a solid and enduring 
peace. 

There were two major political reasons 
for keeping the ILO in active operation — 
its value as a symbol for the future of 
world organization, and its value as an 
instrument for the future of social justice. 

Several locations for a temporary 
headquarters for ILO operations were 
suggested. A neutral island in the Atlantic, 
such as the Azores, was rejected because 
it would be fatal for the organization to 
behave as a refugee. Britain was still 
threatened by invasion, although British 
and exiled government officials in London 
would like to have the ILO working 
centre in London or perhaps in Oxford. 
A London-centered ILO, however, would 
lose the support of neutral America and 
of the democratic neutrals generally. If 
the ILO were set up in the United States, 
on the other hand, it would be regarded 
by London and occupied Europe as 


This article is a condensation of a 
paper written by C. Wilfred Jenks, 
Principal Deputy Director-General of 
the ILO, which he prepared especially 


for the LaBouR GAZETTE to mark 
the 50th anniversary year of the ILO. 
The complete text of the paper will be 
published in the LABouR GAZETTE. 
Part I appears on page 277. 
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The first wartime home of the ILO at the Presbyterian College on the McGill University 


campus in Montreal. 


having fled. In addition, there was strong 
opposition in Washington to giving the 
ILO anything better than refugee status 


/ in the United States. 


Therefore, Montreal was selected as 


the base for the temporary headquarters 
_ of the ILO, which were set up in late 1940 


at McGill University. Canada had been a 


| belligerent from the beginning of the war 


but lay in the Americas. An ILO centre 
in Canada would therefore enjoy the 


greatest possible measure of the advan- 


tages of both worlds. It would have open 
communications with as much of the 


_ world as remained accessible to the ILO. 


There would be abundant facilities for 
information and publication and it could 
maintain close contact with the govern- 
ments on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The political value of keeping the ILO 
in being was fully appreciated in the 
highest quarters. Just as the creation of 
the ILO following World War I was made 
possible because Lloyd George, Woodrow 
Wilson and Clemenceau saw in it a major 
instrument of political stability, indus- 
trial peace and social justice, so its 
survival through World War II was made 
possible because Franklin Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Eden, Attlee and Mackenzie 
King saw in it a symbol of the continued 
Vitality of the ideal of world organization, 
a democratic response to the totalitarian 


suppression of free trade unionism, and 
the hope of orderly social progress be- 
yond the strains of wartime and the ex- 
pectations and social conflicts that they 
were liable to precipitate in the postwar 
world. 

The ILO was fortunate in its wartime 
leadership. The strong corporate sense 
created by Albert Thomas, the first 
director of the organization, had survived 
and had been revitalized by John Winant, 
his wartime successor. Those who served 
in Montreal during the first years there 
look back on those years as the “‘finest 
hour” of their service in the ILO. With 
the rarest exceptions, the widely scattered 
suspended members of the staff of the 
ILO became the missionaries of its 
survival. 

The ILO was able to survive the war 
because it was highly relevant to the 
major preoccupations of the time. It was 
in a unique position to meet them and 
was so considered by the labour move- 
ment in the free countries, whose co- 
operation was vital to the war effort and 
was accepted as such by those with 
supreme power and responsibility who 
knew and respected it. The possibility of 
survival became the fact of survival 
because successive crises were resolved 
and readjusted with the boldness or pru- 
dence that shifting fortunes required. The 


ILO, unique in its tripartite structure of 
government, employers and workers, was 
the sole body of the League of Nations 
to survive the cataclysm of the war to 
provide a link with the past and future 
international organizations, and was able 
to expand its reputation, influence and 
authority, and to become the prototype 
of the relationship of the specialized 
agencies to the present-day United 
Nations. 


Tom 


Moore 


Tom Moore, a worker delegate 
to 10 ILO conventions, joined the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America and held 
| every office in the local, including 
the presidency. He became general 
organizer for the brotherhood in 
| eastern Canada. He was president 
| of the Trades and Labour Con- 
| gress of Canada from 1918 to 
1935 and again from 1938 to 1943. 


During the Winnipeg General 

Strike of 1919, Mr. Moore led the 
| moderate group, which he counsel- 
| led to avoid entanglement in the 
| strike. He thereby set a practical 
and constructive course for organ- 
ized labour to which, in the main, 
organizations affiliated with the 
TLC adhered until its merger with 
the Canadian Congress of Labour 
in 1956. 

Mr. Moore in 1919 was a member 
of a royal commission investigating 
labour conditions. The report of 
the commission urged the Govern- 
ment to establish old-age pensions 
and unemployment insurance. He 
took an active interest in inter- 
national affairs, attended the first 
general conference of the ILO in 
1919, and was elected to its Govern- 
ing Body in 1922. He represented 
Canadian organized labour at the 
Pacific Relations Conference at 
Kyoto, Japan, at the British Com- | 
monwealth Labour Conference in 
London, and at the International 
Federation of Trade Unions meet- 
ing in Amsterdam. 
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A LASTING peace, based on social 
justice for all persons, is the aim of the 
International Labour Organization. To 
achieve this, the ILO does studies, passes 
Conventions and Recommendations on 
standards for working and living condi- 
tions, and carries out technical assistance 
programs throughout the world. 

The philosophy of the ILO is based on 
two principles: 

e lasting peace can be based only on 
social justice; and 

e poverty anywhere constitutes a dan- 
ger to prosperity everywhere. 


The development of the ILO can be 
traced back to the early 19th century and 
the beginnings of the industrial revolution. 
The first promoter of labour reform 
through international co-operation was 
Daniel Le Grand of Switzerland. Although 
European governments were not ready to 
listen to him, he tried to induce govern- 
ments to make agreements and to establish 
an international code of workers’ rights. 
He also gave particular attention to the 
problems of child labour and the regula- 
tion of hours of work. But it was not until 
30 years after his death that the first 
international action was taken by govern- 
ments. 


The International Workers’ Congress 
held at Geneva in 1866 adopted a resolution 
reaffirming Mr. Le Grand’s belief that 
international legislative action was needed 
to improve the. position of the worker. 
The idea gained more and more support. 
The first international conference on 
labour was held in Berlin in 1890 where 
there was discussion of hours of work for 
women and children and of conditions 
in mines. 


The International Association for La- 
bour Legislation was set up in 1900, with 
headquarters in Basel, Switzerland. The 
following year, the Association established 
an International Labour Office that was 
financed by voluntary contributions and 
governmental subscriptions. The Swiss 
government convened a technical con- 
ference, in 1905, to which delegates from 
different countries discussed safety meas- 
ures in industry and the employment of 
women at night. 


The next year, a conference of govern- 
ment representatives was held in Berne, 
Switzerland, and it adopted two Con- 
ventions on the subject of the previous 
conference. One Convention restricted the 
night work of women in industry and the 
other prohibited the use of white phos- 
phorous in matches. These were just the 
beginnings of a long road to the estab- 
lishing of minimum standards in labour 
affairs and demonstrated the possibility 
of social reform through international 
co-operation. 
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Belief in international co-operation grew 


between 1905 and 1914, when U.S. labour 
leader Samuel Gompers called for a 
world labour congress. Canada was re- 
presented at an international conference 
for the first time in 1910, when Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, then Minister of 
Labour, attended a meeting at Lugano, 
Switzerland. In 1916, a conference in 
Leeds, England, attended by labour 
leaders and unionists from many countries, 
called for the establishment of an inter- 
national labour commission to promote 
labour legislation and a permanent inter- 
national labour office to co-operate with 
the one already set up in Basel. 


Standards 


For 
Social 


Justice 


A lasting peace was being sought after 
World War I and many delegates to the 
Paris Peace Conferences in 1919 hoped 
that this could be brought about by ad- 
vancing the cause of social justice. As a 
result, the conference set up a 15-member 
committee on labour legislation. This com- 
mittee was to lay the groundwork for a 
permanent international body. The com- 
mittee sat for ten weeks and came up with 
an agreed document which, with some 
amendments, became the charter for the 
ILO. And the first meeting of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference was held in 
Washington that same year. 

The ILO was seen by its founders as an 
organization for raising standards by 


building up a code of international labour 
and practice. This standard-setting prac- 
tice has remained of vital importance to 
the ILO even though the ILO has extended 
its work into many new areas. 

One of the most distinctive features of 
the ILO is its tripartite structure. It is an 
intergovernmental agency, but employers 
and workers as well as governments take 
part in its work and have representation 
at ILO meetings. They have a free voice 
in debate and can —and often do—disagree 
with the government delegates and each 
other. 

Each country belonging to the ILO 
sends four delegates: two government 
delegates, one employer delegate and one 
worker delegate, each with a vote in the 
International Labour Conference. But for 
a Convention or Recommendation to be 
adopted, there must be a _ two-thirds 
majority. The Conference is the supreme 
deliberative body of the ILO, meeting once 
a year at the Palace of Nations in Geneva, 
although meetings have been held in 
Washington, Montreal, Philadelphia, Paris, 
San Francisco and elsewhere. 

Conference sessions are attended by 
more than 1,000 delegates, technical ad- 
visers and observers. In its work, the Con- 
ference: 

e adopts international labour standards 


in the form of Conventions and Recom- 


mendations; 

e adopts the ILO budget and assesses 
contributions of member states; 

e elects members of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office 
every three years; and 

e provides a world forum for discussion 
of social and labour problems. 

The ILO’s Governing Body is its execu- 
tive council, meeting three or four times a 
year in Geneva. The Body is composed of 
48 members, with 24 seats for govern- 
ments, 12 seats for employers and 12 seats 
for workers. But 10 of the 24 countries on 
the Body hold permanent seats because 
they are “‘states of chief industrial im- 
portance.”” They are: Canada, China, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
India, Italy, Japan, Britain, United States, 
and USSR. 

The International Labour Office in 
Geneva is the permanent secretariat, re- 
search centre, publishing house and world 
headquarters for the ILO. But the ILO 
also works through various bodies, such 
as regional conferences and committees. 
The permanent staff in Geneva and around 
the world numbers more than 2,000 
officials who are responsible for the execu- 
tion of a year-round program of inter- 
national action to raise living and working 
standards. 

TheILO’s Governing Bodyisempowered 
to elect the Director-General of the ILO 


and supervises the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The Director- 
General also acts as Secretary General of 
the Conference. Since its foundation in 
1919, the ILO has had five Directors- 
General. The present one is David A. 
Morse of the United States, who was 
elected to the post in 1948 and has sub- 
sequently been re-elected twice. 
Membership in the ILO is given to any 
member of the United Nations, but other 
countries may be admitted by a two thirds 
vote of the Conference. The ILO was 
originally part of the League of Nations 
but became the first specialized agency of 
the U.N. when the U.N. was formed in 
1946. 

Permanent and temporary committees 
and commissions play an important part 
in the structure and function of the ILO. 
Two of these bodies, the Committee of 
Experts on the Application of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations and the Com- 
mittee of Social Security Experts are com- 
posed of independent persons of inter- 
national standing. Other groups of experts 


advise on particular labour questions. 

In addition, the ILO in 1945 started a 
new venture by setting up its first Indus- 
trial Committees. The international indus- 
trial committees are designed to deal with 
the labour and social problems of major 
industries of world importance. Canada 
is a member of eight of them. They are: 
Inland Transport, Coal Mines, Iron and 
Steel, Metal Trades, Petroleum, Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works, 
Chemical Industries, and Advisory Com- 
mittee on Salaried Employees and Pro- 
fessional Workers. Other committees are 
responsible for textiles and work on 
plantations. 

The agenda at the first meetings of 
these industrial committees considered: 

e the social problems of the industry 
during the period of transition from war 
to peace; and 

e future international co-operation con- 
cerning social policy and its economic 
foundations in the industry. 

But the role of these committees has 
gone beyond the original terms of refer- 


|LO’s founding fathers at the birth of the organization in Paris shortly after World War |. 


ence. Since 1945, these industt 


mittees have sent hundreds of reports to 


the ILO Governing Body. Ihe con- 
clusions contained in these reports have 
often served as guides of action ILO 
bodies, public authorities, employers’ 
associations and trade unions. Con- 


clusions have been used as the basis for 
such things as a Recommendation on the 
minimum age for working underground 
in coal mines and for a Convention and 
Recommendation on conditions of em- 
ployment for plantation workers. 

Besides committees, the ILO 
convenes ad hoc meetings to study prob- 
lems in other industries. Other [LO bodies 
include: the African and Asian advisory 
committees: the Inter-American Advisory 
Committee: the Joint Maritime Con 
mission: and the Permanent Agricultur 
Committee. 

Whatever form ILO activities take, their 
one common aim is to help member 
countries in their drive for progress. The 
ILO guides and recommends, it does not 
impose solutions. 
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The ILO and Human Rights 
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THE RIGHT TO WORK —A Convention adopted in 1964 encourages productive work for all, free from discrimination. 


Nice International Labour Organiza- 
tion was set up in 1919 to bring govern- 
ments, employers and trade unions 
together to seek ways to protect the 
rights of individual workers and _ their 
families throughout the world. 

The recognition that the inalienable 
rights of all human beings form the 


THE RIGHT TO BE FREE FROM DISCRIMINATION — This most 
flagrant form of racial discrimination was formally condemned by the 
ILO in its 1964 Declaration concerning the policy of aparthied in the 


Republic of South Africa. 
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foundation of world freedom, justice and 
peace inspired the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in 1948 
(L. G. 1948, p. 273). But the concept of 
human rights has not remained static. It 
has evolved and brcadened until it now 
includes rights and liberties that were not 
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South Africa. 


considered fundamental in the past. 
Earlier texts were mainly concerned with 
civic and political rights, but the Uni- 
versal Declaration now equally recognizes 
economic, social and cultural rights. 
The International Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights and 
the International Covenant on Civil and 
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THE RIGHT TO BE FREE FROM FORCED LABOUR — The ILO 
adopted a Convention in 1930 to suppress all forms of compulsory 
labour, but recruitment of labour is still forced in some parts of 


Political Rights are intended to lay down 
as standards of international law — to 
become binding by ratification — the 
rights proclaimed in the Universal Decla- 
ration. Many of these rights call for action 
within the scope of the ILO: 

e the right to equality and freedom 
from discrimination; 
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THE RIGHT TO HEALTH AND SELF- 


FULFILMENT — Many ILO Conventions 
protect the rights of women and children. 
The ILO unanimously adopted in 1965 a 
Recommendation to ensure that women who 
want to work could do so in spii2 of family 
responsibilities. It urged the systematic 
development of child-care facilities to meet 
known needs. 


| THE RIGHT TO GET EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK — The ILO 
_ seeks positive ways to help women workers, who make up a third 
of the world’s labour force, to achieve positions of practical equality 


on the 


e the right to work, to free choice of 
employment, to just and favourable con- 
ditions of work, to protection against 
unemployment; 


e the right to fair remuneration and 
equal pay for equal work; 


e the right to form and join trade 
unions, the right to rest, to limitation of 
working hours and to holidays with pay; 


e the right to social security; and 


e the right of mothers and children to 
care and protection. 


Canada is one of 63 countries that have 
ratified the ILO Convention on dis- 
crimination in employment. Adopted by 
the Conference at its 42nd session on 
June 25, 1958, and ratified by Canada on 
November 26, 1964, Convention 111, 
Discrimination in Respect of Employment 
and Occupation, bars discrimination in 
employment on the grounds of race, 
colour, sex, religion, political opinion, 
national extraction and social origin. By 
doing this, Canada assumed an obligation 
to ‘declare and pursue a national policy 
designed to promote, by methods appro- 
priate to national conditions and prac- 
tice, equality of opportunity and treat- 
ment in respect of employment and 
occupation, with a view of eliminating 
any discrimination.” 

The ILO has pledged continued co- 
operation with the United Nations in the 
promotion of universal respect for and 
observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms on the basis of the 
dignity and worth of the individual. 

The federal Government and most of 
the provinces have enacted positive anti- 
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labour force. A 1951 
calling for implementation of the principle of equal pay for work of 
equal value has been ratified by 60 member states. 
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Equal Remuneration Convention 


discrimination legislation aimed at “equa! 
opportunity in employment regardless of 
race, colour, religion or national origin.” 
Although it may not be possible to 
completely eradicate discrimination by 
law or prejudice by education, many 
forms of discriminatory conduct and 
many forms of prejudice may be greatly 
lessened through such action. 
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THE RIGHT TO LEARN MODERN TECH- 
NOLOGY — The ILO, with three other UN 
and FAO, has 


agencies, UNESCO, WHO 

been quietly at work since 1954 among the 
descendants of the Incas. Isolated on the 
Altiplano, a high Andean plateau, at altitudes 


of up to 12,000 feet, these 7 million persons 
seemed to have been left behind by time. Now, 


programs of education and vocational train- 
ing, improved housing, hygiene and food 
production, are slowly but surely bringing 


the Andeans into the stream of modern life 
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Worldwide Technical 
Assistance Programs 


ieee is a great deal that can be done 
by Canadians to help in the development 
of the underpriviledged societies of the 
world, says R. H. VanDusen, a Canadian 
industrial accountant working in the 
International Labour Office’s technical 
assistance field. He is one of more than a 
dozen Canadian experts presently working 
abroad under ILO technical programs, 
which account for more than half of the 
organization’s work. 

Among the areas in which Canada has 
assisted in the technical assistance pro- 
gram are manpower planning and assess- 
ment, management development, worker 
education, vocational training, industrial 
relations, vocational rehabilitation for the 
disabled, and instructor training. Cana- 
dian experts have been working in more 
than? <20> scountries. -including= Greece? 
Egypt, India, Israel, Burma, Philippines, 
Korea and Viet-Nam. The biggest growth 
in ILO operations in the technical assist- 
ance field has been in the Special Fund 
sector operated in co-operation with the 
United Nations Development Program 
(UNDP). At the beginning of 1967, a total 
of 82 Special Fund’ projects had been 
assigned to the ILO. Of these, 58 were 
already in operation. Total allocations for 
the 82 projects is about $70 million. With 
government counterpart contributions, 
the total sum involved is expected to be 
nearly $200 million. Canada’s contribu- 
tion to these projects in 1968 amounted 
to $834,492. 

The Canadian experts have been work- 
ing in a variety of assignments. Mr. 
VanDusen, who is now in Kingston, 
Jamaica, served for a year in Damascus, 
Syrian Arab Republic, with the Manage- 
ment Development and _ Productivity 
Centre operated by the ILO under the 
UNDP Special Funds project. He writes: 

“My assignment in Syria was to aid in 
increasing the productivity of the indus- 
trial sector of the country by supplying 
professional aid to the enterprises in 
Syria. We carried out consulting assign- 
ments in both large and small companies 
with an aim to teaching the people modern 
techniques for business decisions. At the 
centre, each international expert is as- 
signed two counterparts who work with 
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him on all assignments. The ultimate aim 
is for them to eventually take over the 
operation of the centre and continue its 
functions as an aid in improving local 
economic conditions. Our mission in 
Syria consisted of a team containing 
experts of all of the principal areas of 
management — _ general, production, 
marketing and financial. This balanced 
approach is used because experience has 
shown that the increasing of the pro- 
ductivity and efficiency of an operation 
cannot be achieved by the improvement 
of one particular area of activity only.” 

Lloyd J. Crabbe, a Canadian educator, 
has been on three ILO technical assistance 
projects. In Madras, India, Mr. Crabbe in 
1963 aided in the development of a cadre 
of instructors for apprenticeship training 
and skill development for thousands of 
new workers for the expansion of the 
country’s industriess. For thestimst sume. 
these thousands of young people were in 
a position to receive vocational training 
formerly denied them. The highlight of 
our involvement was the satisfaction of 


seeing graduating classes of some 200 
young men, 22 to 28 years of age, leaving 
the institute highly motivated, frequently 
of a higher calibre than their national 
instructors — each equipped with a 
teaching package that would permit them 
to immediately fit into their local situa- 
tions, the Industrial Training Institutes.” 

Mr. Crabbe’s second assignment was in 
Skopje, Yugoslavia, shortly after the 
devastating earthquake the town suffered 
in 1963. “If you can imagine,”’ he says, “‘a 
city the population of Ottawa with some 80 
to 90 per cent of all buildings with the scars 
of the results of the earthquake. Elm 
situation in Canada would probably re- 
quire the moving into the Ottawa area 
the majority of construction trades people 
from the whole country. Skopje certainly 
didn’t have the people. 

‘‘The problem was to set up a training 
centre for semi-skilled, skilled and super- 
visory personnel in the building trades. A 
broad package of training was required 
for some 19 areas. Simultaneously, pro- 
grams were developed for instructors, 


R. H. VanDusen (centre), Canadian technical advisor to the Management Development and 
Productivity Centre, Damascus, participates at the opening ceremony of a seven-week course 
he conducted in 1967 on Management Accounting at the Syrian capital. With him are S. B. 
Nassri (standing), his Syrian counterpart, Dr. Abdullah Sallouta (with glasses), and A. H. 
Habab, Syrian Director of the Centre. 


supervisors, foremen and workers through 


a scheme of training that continued 
through 15 hours a day. With begged or 
borrowed equipment and company con- 
struction site facilities, the national and 
international staffs had several hundreds 
of graduates even before the full arrival 
of the ILO (U.N. Special Fund) equipment 
and full international team of experts.” 

Mr. Crabbe is now in Seoul, Korea, 
working with the newly formed Office of 
Labour Affairs in the Korean Ministry 
of Health and Social Affairs to develop a 
broad national plan for manpower de- 
velopment. ““The broad emphasis is on 
technical expertise from international 
sources and equipment for instructor and 
supervisor training. The initial assignment 
involves developing not only the broad 
plan but in detail the development of a 
request for U.N. assistance in setting up 
and equipping a _ central Vocational 
Training Institute.” 

Ray Gaudreau, who is on loan to the 
ILO technical assistance program from 
the Canada Department of Labour, is 
currently in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. He 
has been assigned to the Ministry of 
Labour of Malaysia to review their re- 
search and statistical requirements. “‘This 
is a developing country,” he says, ‘“‘and 
its needs for labour information are 
changing with its economy.” Mr. Gau- 
dreau has discussed labour statistics needs 
with government officials, trade union 
officers and management representatives. 
He has developed a cycle of occupational 
surveys of employment, rates of pay and 
earnings in industry to obtain the much- 
required information and to set up a 
“tool” to train local personnel in modern 
statistical methods of work. 

Robert Leclerc spent six months in Iran 
in order to find some method of improv- 
ing hand-weaving techniques. This was 
requested by the ILO, which had been 


advised by the Iranian Government that 
weavers were facing a situation in which 
they had to compete with the problem of 
industrialization. 

Mr. Leclerc’s task was to search for 
methods of improving the quality of the 
weave and speed production of the 
textiles. The actual salary of an Iranian 
weaver is between 17 and SO rials a day 
Womiialsm—s0 20 y.)) lhe ‘more clever 
ones might earn up to 100 rials a day. 
Under the program, the weavers were 
encouraged to build a new frame loom 
that would be easier to operate and would 
allow the weavers to work confortably. 
The loom being permanently adjusted, 
time would be saved and _ production 
raised by 50 to 80 per cent, and at the same 
time give a better quality to the material. 
“This suggested loom’ he points out, 
‘would allow weavers to weave a material 
as much as 60 inches wide, at an average 
speed of 55 shuttle crossings a minute. The 
present average is about 35 shuttle 
crossings a minute. These new methods 
will allow them to give more time to 
weaving, as co-operatives will prepare 
thread ready to be placed on the loom, 
thus saving many days of idleness be- 
tween each piece of material. When the 
complete program will be in progress, 
production will be 250 per cent higher than 
it is today.” 

Steve Dembicki, a Canadian who 
received his Master of Engineering degree 
from McGill University, has been as- 
signed to the National Institute for 
Training in Industrial Engineering in 
Bombay, India, as a consulting engineer 
under the technical assistance program. 
Mr. Dembicki was assigned to. this 
project from its beginning in August 1963. 
Since then, staff has been recruited and 
developed into a working unit. Since 
March 9, 1964, when training courses 
started. more than 2,500 participants have 


Three women (left) from the Ghasghai tribe of Iran operate their 
loom. The wooden trestle that holds the cord harnesses must be 
moved as the fabric lengthens. When the tribe wishes to move, the 
trestle must be dismounted, the warp and harnesses rolled and 
loaded on camel back. A new loom is designed to replace the 
ones previously used by the Iranian weavers. It could increase the 
amount of weaving done from 5 to 60 times. The equipment could 
be manufactured by local workers from small kits 
construction plans and all pieces that the village carpenter cannot 
make, and be made available at a low price. 
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been trained in various industrial engineer- 
ing subjects over a period of 773 course 
weeks. 

Mr. Dembicki, the ILO Chief of Pro- 
ject, stresses the human aspects of 
management and the less dramatic but 
effective preventive approach to industria! 
engineering. He writes: “The strength of 
the institute lies in the calibre of its faculty 
of which there are currently 13 Indian 
members plus a director. During the five 
years of ILO/UN assistance, 15 inter- 
national specialists have contributed to 
the project, and four are on assignment 
at the present time.”’ 

Leslie J. Shehan is working in Madras, 
India, at the Central Institute of Plastics, 
Engineering and Tools. The project ts a 
United Nations Development Program 
(Special Fund) project operated by the 
ILO. “The object of the project,” Mr. 
Shehan says, ‘is to train highly skilled 
plastics mouldmakers, mould designers 
and plastics engineers for the rapidly 
developing plastics industry in India. It 
also acts as a consultant to the industry 
and is a source of advice to those members 
of the industry interested in obtaining It. 
Basically, it is one segment of a general 
program of advanced training being 
carried out in India at the moment.” By 
the end of the year, the training facilities 
will be housed in a new building presently 
under construction. The Institute’s pro- 
gram of training is based entirely on the 
commercial manufacture of moulds, tools 
and dies, which will be used by the 
industry. 

“From a personal point of view,” Mr. 
VanDusen sums up, “‘it is very encourag- 
ing to guide and train your local counter- 
parts in techniques perfected and used |n 
our own countries to their advantage, and 
then discover them selling these same 
ideas to members of their business 
community.” 
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“The Gates Should Stand Open” 
The ILO Looks at a Woman's World 


/ Ee a third of the world’s labour 
force is made up of women. And in the 
world as a whole, 27 out of every 100 
women are working outside their homes. 

In the developing countries of Africa, 
Asia, the Middle East and Latin America, 
the great majority of employed women 
are in agriculture. They do almost every 
kind of work connected with crop 
production and livestock and _ poultry 
breeding. They work on family holdings 
as hired workers, sharecroppers or plan- 
tation workers and play a major part in 
the production of handicrafts, either for 
family use or for the market.. 

The growth of industry is widening 
employment and career opportunities for 
women and bringing them into all kinds 
of jobs at almost all levels of the oc- 
cupational structure. They are being 
drawn into manufacturing work and into 
commercial and service occupations. They 
are gaining access to the professions and 
moving into skilled and responsible jobs 
in all fields. Increasingly they are finding 
work of a kind that men and women do 
side by side. Old distinctions between 
““men’s work” and ‘‘women’s work”’ are 
breaking down. 

In recent years, the numbers and pro- 
portion of married women in the labour 
force have been increasing rapidly. Many 
married women work because they want 
to contribute to higher family living 
standards or to give their children a 
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chance for better and higher education. 
In some cases, there is a labour shortage 
and it is an economic necessity for the 
community. Whatever the motive, the 
increase in the number of married women 
working outside their homes poses new 
problems for the community, for the 
family, and for the women themselves. 

In its early days, the International 
Labour Organization was concerned with 
protecting women against exploitation. 
The ILO’s first General Conference, held 
in Washington in 1919, adopted inter- 
national standards providing for mater- 
nity protection and limiting the employ- 
ment of women at night in the interests 
of their health. At that time, women 
workers were vulnerable and in many 
countries their conditions of employment 
were deplorable, a serious menace to their 
health and the future health of their 
children. 

In recent years the program has been 
broadened and aimed more directly at 
helping women to attain better training 
and equal opportunities, and to prevent 
them from becoming a special category 
of workers particularly liable to abuse. 

Almost all the ILO Conventions estab- 
lish international standards that are 
equally applicable to men and to women. 
The standards cover employment and 
unemployment, conditions of work, free- 
dom of association and industrial rela- 
tions, occupational health and _ safety, 


welfare, social security. The special 
‘“women’s’? Conventions are: Maternity 
Protection, 1919, Revised 1952; Night 
Work (Women), 1919, Revised 1934 and 
1948; Underground Work (Women), 
1935; and Equal Remuneration, 1951. 

In 1919 only one country had fixed the 
minimum period of maternity leave at 12 
weeks, the standard set by the [LO Con- 
vention. Today some 50 countries have 
established this minimum for extensive 
categories of wage and salary workers, 
and in some cases.a longer period of 
leave has been set. When the Convention 
was approved in 1919, only six countries 
prohibited the firing of a woman during 
maternity leave. Today about 50 coun- 
tries do so. 

The ILO in 1965 unanimously adopted 
a Recommendation to ensure that women 
who want to work could do so in spite 
of family responsibilities. The Recom- 
mendation urges the systematic develop- 
ment of child-care services and facilities 
to meet known needs, and asked that 
public and private organizations give 
consideration to such matters as organ- 
ization of public transportation, harmo- 
nizing of working hours, school and child- 
care facilities, and development of home- 
aid services. — 

The General  Conference=in. 195i 
adopted a Convention calling for ‘‘equal 
pay for work of equal value.’? The Equal 
Pay Convention has now been ratified by 


51 member countries of the ILO. And 
there has been a growing acceptance of 
the equal pay principle in a number of 
countries that have not ratified the Con- 
vention. 

The Discrimination in Employment and 
Occupation Convention, which was adopt- 
ed by the Conference in 1958, outlines 
the principle of non-discrimination in 
employment and occupation on_ the 
grounds, among others, of sex. Various 
approaches to wiping out discrimination 
are suggested—abolishing discrimination 
in law, seeking employer-worker co- 
operation, and having the government 
set a good example. The Discrimination 
Convention has already been ratified by 
54 countries. Canada ratified it in 1964, 
subject to reservation regarding sex. The 
ILO is creating special machinery for the 
implementation of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of special measures, including an 
intensive promotional and educational 
program, the preparation of a compre- 
hensive factual study, model statutes and 
administrative regulations, and the es- 
tablishment of an international clearing 
house for information and documentation 
on discrimination in employment. 

A number of ILO Conventions and 
Recommendations contain provisions that 
seek to help the woman worker to obtain 
a good vocational background. The Panel 
of Consultants on the Problems of Women 
Workers, which met in 1959, underlined 
the importance of scrutinizing the impact 
of technological change on women’s 
employment opportunities with the idea 
of adapting training facilities to the 
prospective requirements of women 
workers. 

Other ILO Recommendations provide 
for the participation of women in the 
administration of social legislation. A 
1923 Recommendation favoured women 
on labour inspection — staffs. Another 
decision in 1928 recommended the inclu- 
sion of women in wage-fixing bodies. A 
1933 Conference urged that women should 
be represented adequately in the ad- 
ministration of invalidity, old-age, and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance. 

A resolution adopted in 1964 urged 
the ILO member states to set up a central 


unit for co-ordinating research, planning, 
programming and action on women 
workers’ needs, opportunities and prob- 
lems. The unit would be used also to 
develop arrangements for consulting em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations and 
for disseminating information on_ all 
aspects of workers’ employment and 
conditions of work. 


Addressing the 1923 Conference in 
Geneva, to which she was a Canadian 
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government delegate, Miss Caroline Car- 
michael, President of the National Council 
of Women of Canada, said: ‘*The broader 
the joint basis on which men and women 
work together, the better will be the 
specialization each side develops, and the 
more satisfactory for the community as a 
whole will be the sum total of the work 
carried out. We ask that the gates should 
stand open and that to pass through them 
there should be but one that of 
fitness and capacity.” 


test, 


More and more, women are leaving their looms for the factory and office 
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The ILO’s Concern for Youth 


12 


ILO photo 


Poverty and lack of schools drive children 
prematurely into the world of work. 


Mires has been done in the last 50 
years to wipe out child labour. It is 
practically non-existent today in the 
industrial countries, but child labour — 
work by children under 14 and 15 years 
of age — is still a grave social evil in the 
countries just entering the path of social 
development. In the industrial countries, 
only | per cent of children under 15 work, 
but in southern Europe, the Middle East, 
and in many Latin American countries, 
the percentages range between 4 and 15 
percent. 

The ILOvhas been: in’ the-forefront of 
international efforts to abolish child 
labour. Its work has had a persistent 
influence on national policies and prac- 
tices, and ILO minimum wage standards 
have been widely accepted by member 
states. A resolution adopted by the ILO 
Conference in 1945 calls on governments 
to take as a goal the gradual raising of the 
minimum work age to 16 years, and a 
number of governments have already 
achieved this goal. 

Two basic problems of child labour are 
poverty and lack of schools. Until more 
is done to raise family living levels, and 
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to make compulsory education a social 
reality, children will be driven prematurely 
into the world of work and will need pro- 
tection from exploitation and abuse. 

Three key elements form the core of 
the ILO’s program of youth service in the 
manpower field: help in choosing work, 
help in finding work, and help in pre- 
paring for work. 

The ILO has spelled out tasic standards 
for the development and organization of 
vocational guidance facilities, and has 
suggested the basic principles and methods 
of vocational guidance for young persons. 
In addition to setting standards, it pro- 
vides technical co-operation in organizing, 
selecting, and developing suitable methods 
techniques and materials for vocational 
guidance work. 

Finding a job is not simple in our in- 
creasingly complex and _ fast-changing 
economies. The ILO recommends special 
youth placement arrangements within the 
framework of the general employment 
service. This meets the need for skilled 
and specialized job advice, placement and 
follow-up. It also ensures that youth has 
access to the full range of employment 
opportunities open to all workers avail- 
able through the employment services. 

One serious problem is the lack of job 
training for teen-agers in developing 
countries where a low level of education 
is coupled with limited resources and an 
insufficient amount of traditional training. 
The ILO has helped some of these coun- 
tries to develop prevocational training 
projects in which early school-leavers are 
given general elementary education along 
with training in specific skills. Usually 
these courses last no longer than a year. 

In many parts of the world, positive 
policies for youth at work are ‘‘under- 
developed’. Too many young people are 
still working in dangerous or unhealthy 
occupations and they are still working 
overlong hours, without adequate 
weekly rest, without paid holidays and 
vacations. Although doing the same work 
as adults, they may be paid only a fraction 
as much, and they may not be covered by 
the social security provisions applicable 
to adult workers. Finally, when young 
workers reach ‘‘adult” status, they may 
be summarily dismissed from employ- 
ment and have to start all over again at 
another place. 

Aware of these problems and the im- 
portance and difficulty of meeting them, 
the ILO promotes positive youth em- 


ployment and training policies aimed at 
ensuring that young people find suitable 
work and are trained and _ properly 
equipped for the job. It has built up a 
comprehensive set of labour standards 
applicable to youth at work, and it is 
developing an active technical co-opera- 


tion program aimed at helping govern- - 


ments develop labour standards and 
policies for young workers. Opportunities 
are provided for the exchange of views on 
the working conditions of the young on a 
regional and on a worldwide basis. The 
ILO also makes available articles, reports 
and other material on questions im- 
portant to working youth. 


Paul 


Goulet 


Paul Goulet was the original 
‘labour ambassador’ of Canada, 
and attended many International 
Labour Conferences and Govern- 
ing Body sessions in Geneva from 
the time in 1947 when the Depart- 
ment of Labour assumed respon- 
sibility for ILO matters until his 
retirement in 1963. Before this, 
he was Associate Director of Na- 
tional Selective Service from 1942 
on, and became Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister as well as Director 
of the ILO Branch in April 1948. 

He also forged strong ties of 
co-operation between the Depart- 
ment of Labour and other federal 
departments, with the International 
Labour Office and its Canada 
Branch, with national and _ inter- 
national employer and union or- 
ganizations, and with the provincial 
departments of labour. To Paul 
Goulet can be credited in large 
measure the high esteem in which 
Canada is held in the International 
Labour Organization and its mem- 
ber countries up to the present day. 


World 
Employment 


Pro gram 


Narrowin 


oF harsh facts of the modern world 
show the need for a world employment 
program: 

e economic progress in developing 
countries, though perceptible, is slow; the 
gap between poor and rich gets wider 
every day; 

e the population explosion in_ these 
countries impedes progress and, in most 
of them, more than half of the benefits of 
increased production are absorbed in 
merely maintaining existing levels of 
living — low as they are — for more and 
more people. 

The aim of the World Employment 
Program, which the International Labour 
Organization has established for its 50th 
anniversary year, is to reverse the trend 
toward ever-growing masses of peasants 
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One of nearly 5,000 small co-operatives spearheaded by ILO work tn Ceylon. 


and slum dwellers who have no part in 
development. The program will seek to 
achieve this by providing these people 
with the skills needed for productive 
work, through rural development, indus- 
trialization, youth employment schemes, 
investment and international trade, and 
by enabling developing countries to use 
more of their human resources !n bringing 
about a higher rate of development. 

How will the program be carried out? 
Initially, a statement of needs for creating 
employment and forming. skills will be 
drawn up along with proposals for 
measures that must be undertaken by 
individual countries and _ international 
organizations to achieve the aims. Then, 
action will come. 

Targets will be set up, based on de- 


g the Economic Gap 


tailed research. The ILO now has teams 
in Latin America, Asia and Africa to 
assemble and consolidate data and esti- 
mates country by country. When_ this 
data is collated, programs of action will 
be drawn up for each region, subregion, 
or individual country. 

The ILO’s resources are limited, how- 
ever, and the results of its programs will 
take years to come to fruition. But by its 
research and assistance in setting up pilot 
projects, it can stimulate individual 
countries and regions to plan employment 
programs. The ILO_ establishes the 
methodology, but the real results come 
about through co-operation among vari- 
ous international agencies and programs 
that the countries themselves implement. 

Quite a significant turning point came 
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at the time of the ILO 8th American 
Regional Conference, held in Ottawa, in 
September 1966. The “Ottawa Plan’”’ 
(i, G.,. Oct. 1968, p. 388) for ‘human 
resources development was adopted, set- 
ting forth a unified approach to the 
problem involving surveys, target-setting, 
and integration of human resources pro- 
jects with national development plans and 
more systematic review and evaluation of 
projects and programs than had ever 
before been contemplated. 

The Ottawa Plan is a regional plan. A 
similar plan was agreed upon for the 
Asian region at the 6th Asian Regional 
Conference in Tokyo, in September 1968 
(L. G., Feb., p. 83), and another such plan 
will be set up for the African region. 
Taken together, these three regional plans 
form the World Employment Program. 

The ILO’s Ottawa Plan for Latin 
America and the Caribbean region is 
under way and is the forerunner of other 
phases of the World Employment Pro- 
gram. Many technical projects are already 
under way in the area, and the Ottawa 
Plan is trying to fit these projects into 
manpower planning programs and to 
develop future technical co-operation 
activities. Other agencies that have agreed 
to take part in the operation are: the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America; the Latin American 
Institute for Economic and Social Plan- 
ning; the Inter-American Development 
Bank; the Organization of American 
States (OAS); the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO); and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

The driving force in the campaign will 


The ILO’s aim is to trap the treasures of the earth’s 
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be a 12-man inter-agency team based in 
Santiago, Chile, under ILO leadership. 
The ILO itself is providing five experts 
for the team. 

In 1968, the ILO committed itself to a 
similar plan for Asia. The objectives of 
the plan were approved at the Asian 
Advisory Committee at Singapore in 
1966, and work is now afoot for the 
realization of these objectives. 

The first part of the plan will be to 
gather data and research on manpower 
assessments, planning, employment and 
training problems. Next, targets will be 
set for employment, vocational, technical 
and manpower training in relation to 
human and other resources. Then, the 
organization will consider policies to 
attain these goals and decide on the ex- 
ternal aid needed. 

As in all regional programs, the ILO 
will promote regional co-operation by 
making an inventory of existing facilities 
for training manpower planners, key 
management personnel and vocational 
instructors. This will be followed by the 
development of appropriate regional in- 
stitutions, such as an institution for 
manpower planning and advanced train- 
ing. The plan will be directed by a standing 
tripartite Asian Manpower Commission 
to ensure the plan’s continued progress 
and co-ordinate it with other international 
regional bodies. 

At the 6th Asian Regional Conference, 
a resolution endorsed the plan and called 
it a framework for national, regional and 
international action concerning employ- 
ment and manpower policies and pro- 
grams. The main purpose will be to 
provide a means of stimulating such 
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human and natural resources. 


action and to co-ordinate the develop- 
ment assistance to the Asian region in the 
field of employment. 

The conference called on the develop- 
ing nations of Asia to provide for: 

e an increase in employment through a 
modernization of the rural sector; 

e development of skills through an 
improvement of vocational training; 

e optimum use of manpower through 
vocational guidance and incentives; and 

e development of natural resources and 
the expansion of intra-regional trade. 


Patrick 
Martin 


Draper 


Patrick Martin Draper began 
work as a printer’s apprentice and 
was one of the original members of 
the staff of the Government Print- 


ing Bureau in Ottawa, which he 
joined as a compositor in 1888. He 
joined Local 102, International 
Typographical Union and was sec- 
retary-treasurer of the local in 1891 
and president from 1893 to 1920 
and again from 1928 to 1943. In 
1897, Mr. Draper was the dominant 
figure in the reorganization of the 
Ottawa Allied Trades Council, 
which became known as the Ottawa 
Allied Trades and Labour Associa- 
tion. In 1921, he was appointed 
director of printing at the Queen’s 
Printer, and retired in 1933; 

Mr. Draper was the. Canadian 
worker delegate at seven con- 
ferences of the ILO. During World 
War I, Mr. Draper served as a 
trusted adviser on labour matters 
to Sir Robert Borden, whom he 


accompanied to the Versailles Peace 
Conference in 1919 as a member of 
the Canadian delegation. From 
deliberations at Versailles followed 
the formation of the ILO. As the 
worker delegate from Canada to the 
first ILO Conference in Washington 
Mr. Draper was elected to the 
Governing Body of the organiza- 
tion. Paddy, as he was called, was 
perfectly bilingual and was very 
popular with his fellow unionists 
throughout Canada. 
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A New Language 


SE KiTIONS and Recommenda- 
tions are the tools used by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization to carry 
out its program to improve the conditions 
of Labour throughout the world. 

The Preamble of the ILO Constitution 


_was formulated in the Treaty of Versailles 


in 1919 in order to make the ILO an 


integral part of the peace settlement to 


World War I, and still lies at the heart of 
‘all of the ILO’s work. The preamble 


notes that conditions of labour existed 
“involving such injustice, hardship and 
privation to large numbers of people as to 
produce unrest so great that the peace and 
harmony of the world are imperilled.” 
The preamble goes on to state that ‘an 
improvement of those conditions is 
urgently required: as, for example, by 


the regulation of the hours of work, the 


prevention of unemployment, the pro- 
vision of an adequate living wage, the 
protection of the worker against sickness, 
disease and injury arising out of his em- 
ployment, the protection of children, 
young persons and women, provision for 


old age and injury, protection of the 


interests of workers when employed in 


countries other than their own, recogni- 


tion of the principle of freedom of associa- 
tion, the organization of vocational and 
technical education, and other measures.” 

This was new language indeed in inter- 
national affairs. 

The main task facing the founders of 
the organization 50 years ago was the 
improvement of living and working con- 
ditions by establishing a comprehensive 
labour code of law and _ practice. The 
founders believed that standards laid 
down through the joint efforts of govern- 
ments, management and labour would 
help to build a world safer for peace and 
prosperity. 

The newborn organization lost no time 
in getting down to work. At the first 
International Labour Conference in 
Washington in 1919, worker, employer 
and government delegates from 41 coun- 
tries adopted six Conventions to meet 
several major social needs of the time. 
Almost 50 years have passed, years in 
which the number of [LO member states 
has increased from the original 45 to a 
present total of 118, years of unceasing 
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effort to reach the goals of the organiza- 
tion. 

ILO activities today are in many 
respects different from those of the 
organization’s early days, but one of its 
principal efforts continues to be the set- 
ting of standards to improve living and 
working conditions. 

Some 260 international labour instru- 
ments have been adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference — 128 Con- 
ventions and 132 Recommendations. 

Ratification of Conventions by member 
states creates binding obligations upon 
these states to put the provisions into 
effect. Recommendations, on the other 
hand, are not intended to be binding but 
to provide guidance as to social policy, 
legislation and practice. A member 
country need not ratify a Convention 
even though its government representa- 
tives to the ILO may have voted for adop- 
tion; the member state is obliged, how- 
ever, to bring all new Conventions and 
Recommendations to the attention of its 
appropriate legislative authority for a 
decision as to the action to be taken. When 
a state has ratified a Convention, it must 
report to the ILO at regular intervals on 
the measures taken to implement the 
Convention’s provisions. The Conven- 
tions are drafted as a model for legislation 
to be implemented by the member govern- 
ments upon ratification. The ILO keeps 
a vigilant eye on the manner in which 
governments are carrying out their obli- 
gations under ratified Conventions. Per- 
manent machinery exists for this purpose, 
and during the past five years, there were 
about 400 cases in which governments 
took steps to bring national legislation 
and practice into conformity with ratified 
Conventions. 

The Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions form the /nternational Labour Code, 
which now runs to a thick volume of 
more than a thousand pages. The stand- 
ards embodied in the Code affect many 
aspects of the everyday lives of working 
people from the cradle to the grave. They 
range over a wide field of social problems, 
including basic human rights questions 
(such as freedom of association, abolition 
of forced labour, and elimination of dis- 
crimination in employment), industrial 


relations, employment policy, social secur- 
ity, working conditions, occupational 
safety, and labour administration. 

The number of ratifications has been 
increasing rapidly in recent years and 
now runs to 3,400. But ILO standards 
have an impact far exceeding the number 
of ratifications. The /nternational Labour 
Code represents a pool of accumulated 
experience available to countries at all 
stages of development. It has been, and 
will continue to be, a major influence on 
the development of progressive and en- 
lightened social legislation everywhere. 


Gideon 
Decker 


Robertson 


Senator Gideon Decker Robert- 
son was the first representative of 
organized labour to be appointed 
to the Senate, and also the first 
Senator to become Minister of 
Labour. He took an active interest 
in labour union. affairs, holding 
several high offices in the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. Senator 
Robertson displayed exceptional 
ability as a mediator in labour- 
management disputes during the 
war years, and as Minister of 
Labour from 1918 to 1921 and 
again from 1930 to 1932, he offered 
his good offices to help restore 
peace during several strikes, es- | 
pecially the Winnipeg General | 
Strike of 1919. 

Senator Robertson often repre- 
sented Canada at Geneva on the 
ILO. He was elected president of 
the ILO conference in 1932, the 
| first Canadian to be accorded this 
| honour. 
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Conference 


CANADIAN DELEGATES 


Government Delegate 


Employer Delegate 


Worker Delegate 


1st, 


2nd, 


3rd, 


4th, 


Sth, 


6th, 


7th, 


8th, 


9th, 


10th, 
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1919 


1920 


1921 


19272 


1923 


1924 


L925 


1926 


1926 


1927 


Senator Gideon D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour. 


Hon. Newton W. Rowell, K.C., M.P., 


President of the Privy Council 
of Canada, and Acting Secretary 
of State for External Affairs. 


Phillippe Roy, Commissioner 
General for Canada in France. 


Georges J. Desbarats, C.M.G., C.E., 
Deputy Minister of Marine. 


Gerald H. Brown, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


J. Obed Smith, Superintendent of 
Emigration, London. 


Hon. James Murdock, Minister of 
Labour, Member of the ILO 
Governing Body. 

Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries. 


Phillippe Roy. 


Miss Caroline Carmichael, President, 


National Council of Women of 
Canada. 


F. A. Acland, Former Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 

Mrs. Charles H. Thorburn, 
Vice-President, National Council of 
Women. 


H. H. Ward, Deputy Minister 
of Labour. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell, Dominion of 


Canada Advisory Officer, League 
of Nations, Geneva. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell. 


Lucien Pacaud, Permanent Secretary 


to the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Canada, London. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell. 


Lucien Pacaud. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell. 


R. A. Rigg, Director of 
Employment Service, 
Department of Labour. 


S. R. Parsons, President, 
British American Oil Co., Ltd. 


Thomas Robb, Manager, Shipping 
Federation of Canada. 


S. R. Parsons, ex-President, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


W. C. Coulter, Booth-Coulter 
Copper and Brass Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. 


J. H. Sherrard, Chairman of 
the Board, Simmons Ltd., 
Montreal. 


Melville P. White, Canadian 
General Electric Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. 


John Lowe, General Manager 
Montreal Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Valleyfield, Que. 


Thomas Robb. 


Thomas Robb, Manager and 
Secretary, Shipping Federation 

of Canada; Member of the Joint 
Maritime Commission of the ILO. 


W. C. Coulter, Vice-President 
and General Manager, Booth- 


Coulter Copper and Brass Co., Ltd., 


Toronto; Director of the CMA. 


P. M. Draper, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 


Joseph C. Gauthier, President, 
National Association of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of the 
International Seamen’s Union of 
America. 


Tom Moore, President, TLC. 


Tom Moore. 


Tom Moore. 


Tom Moore, President, TLC; 


Member of the ILO Governing Body. 


P. M. Draper. 


Tom Moore. 


Tom Moore. 


P. M. Draper. 
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: 11th, 


12th, 


13th, 


14th, 


— 15th, 


16th, 


17th, 


18th, 


19th, 


20th, 


21st, 


24th, 


25th, 


CANADIAN DELEGATES 


Government Delegate 


1928 


1929 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1936 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour; Member of the ILO 
Governing Body. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell. 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Smith, Vancouver, 
B.C. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell, Dominion of 
Canada Advisory Officer accredited 
to the League of Nations; 


Member of the ILO Governing Body. 


James E. Tighe, Vice-President, 
Longshoremen’s Association, 
Saint John, N. B. 


Gerald H. Brown, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell. 


Hon. G. H. Ferguson, 

High Commissioner for Canada in 
London. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell. 


Senator Gideon D. Robertson, 
Member of the ILO Governing 
Body. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell. 


Dr. P. E. Renaud, Secretary, 
Canadian Advisory Office, 
Geneva. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell. 
Dr. P. E. Renaud. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell. 
Dr. P. E. Renaud. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell. 
Gerald H. Brown. 


Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell, Dominion of 
Canada Advisory Officer accredited 
to the League of Nations; 


Chairman of the ILO Governing Body. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell. 
Hon. Norman McL. Rogers. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell. 


William Murray Dickson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Hume Wrong, Permanent Delegate 
of Canada to the League of 
Nations; Member of the ILO 
Governing Body. 

Gerald H. Brown. 


Hume Wrong. 
M. S. Campbell, Chief Conciliation 
Officer, Department of Labour. 


Employer Delegate 


H. H. Champ, Steel Company of 
Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


W. C. Coulter. 


A. L. MacCallum, Manager and 
Secretary, Shipping Federation 
of Canada. 


Major John H. Roaf, Chairman, 
British Columbia Division of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


H. W. MacDonnell, Secretary, 
Industrial Relations Dept., CMA. 


Melville P. White, Canadian 
General Electric Co., Industrial 
Relations Dept., CMA. 


A. R. Goldie, Chairman of the 
Industrial Relations Committee 

of the CMA;; President, Babcock, 
Wilcox and Goldie-McCulloch, Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 

W. D. Black, Vice-President and 
General Manager, Otis-Fensom 
Elevator Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


A. R. Goldie. 


A. R. Goldie. 


A. L. MacCallum. 


A. L. MacCallum. 


A. R. Goldie, Chairman of the 
Industrial Relations Committee 
of the CMA. 


A. R. Goldie. 


A. R. Goldie. 


Worker Delegate 


Tom Moore. 


P. M. Draper. 


R. J. Tallon, Vice-President, TLC. 


Tom Moore. 


P. M. Draper. 


Tom Moore. 


James Simpson, Vice-President, 
FEC. 


Tom Moore. 


P. M. Draper. 


P. M. Draper. 


W. A. MacDonald, General 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada. 


W. A. MacDonald. 


R. J. Tallon, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the TLC. 


Percy R. Bengough, Vice-President, 
TLG 


R. J. Tallon. 
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CANADIAN DELEGATES 


Government Delegate 


Employer Delegate 


Worker Delegate 


26th, 1944 


27th, 1945 


28th, 1946 


29th, 1946 


30th, 1947 


31st, 1948 


32nd, 1949 


33rd, 1950 


34th, 1951 
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36th, 1953 


37th, 1954 
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Paul Martin, M.P., Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour. 
Brooke Claxton, K.C., M.P., 
Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Privy Council. 


Gray Turgeon. 


Alfred Rive, Department of 
External Affairs; Substitute 
Representative of the Canadian 
Government on the ILO Governing 
Body. 


Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. 


Dr. P. E. Renaud, Chargé 
d’Affaires ad interim, Berne. 
Harry Hereford, Special Assistant 
to the Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. 


Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., 
Deputy Minister of Labour; 


Canadian Government Representative 


on the Governing Body of the ILO. 


Dr. P. E. Renaud, Chargé 
d’Affaires, Canadian Legation, 
Berne. 

Paul Goulet, O.B.E., Assistant 

to the Deputy Minister of Labour; 
Director, ILO Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


Paul Goulet. 


N. F. H. Berlis, Secretary, 
Permanent Delegation of Canada 
to the European Office of the 
United Nations, Geneva. 


Arthur MacNamara. 


M. M. Maclean, C.B.E., Assistant 
Deputy Minister and Director of 
Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. 

Paul Goulet. 


Paul Goulet. 


George V. Haythorne, Assistant to 
Deputy Minister of Labour; 
Director, Economics & Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. 


A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour; Representative of the 
Canadian Government on the 
ILO Governing Body. 

Paul Goulet. 


W. C. Coulter. 


Harry Taylor, O.B.E., Industrial 
Relations Representative, National 
Carbon Co., Ltd.; Member of the 
Industrial Relations Committee, 
CMA. 


A. L. MacCallum, Manager, 
Shipping Federation of Canada. 


Harry Taylor, O.B.E., Industrial 
Relations Representative, National 
Carbon Co., Ltd.; Member of the 
Industrial Relations Committee, 
CMA. 


Harry Taylor. 


Harry Taylor. 


Charles B. C. Scott, Chairman, 
Industrial Relations Committee, 
CMA. 


Harry Taylor, O.B.E., National 
Carbon Co.; Deputy Member of the 
ILO Governing Body. 


Harry Taylor. 
Harry Taylor. 


Clyde E. Shumaker, Director of 
Personnel, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; Member of Industrial Relations 
Committee, CMA. 


Harry Taylor, Manager of 
Industrial Relations, Union Carbide 
of Canada, Deputy Member of the 
ILO Governing Body. 


Percy R. Bengough, President, TLC. 


J. A. D’Aoust, Vice-President, 
TLC; President, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 


J. A. Sullivan, President, 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild. 


Carl E. Berg, Vice-President, TLC. 


Carl E. Berg. Vice-President, TLC. 


Percy R. Bengough, C.B.E., 
President, TLC; , 
Member of the ILO Governing Body. 


John W. Buckley, General 
Secretary-Treasurer, TLC. 


Claude Jodoin, Vice-President, TLC. 


Claude Jodoin. 


Claude Jodoin, Vice-President, TLC; 
Member of the ILO Governing Body. 


Claude Jodoin. 


Claude Jodoin. 
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Conference 


38th, 1955 


~639th, 1956 


40th, 1957 


1958 


42nd, 1958 


|—6 43rd, 1959 


44th, 1960 


45th, 1961 


46th, 1962 


47th, 1963 


48th, 1964 


49th, 1965 
50th, 1966 
51st, 


1967 


52nd, 1968 


CANADIAN DELEGATES 
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Government Delegate 


Employer Delegate 


Worker Delegate 


A. H. Brown. 
Paul Goulet. 


A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister 
of Labour; Chairman of the ILO 
Governing Body. 

Paul Goulet. 


George V. Haythorne, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour; 
Representative of the Government 
on the ILO Governing Body. 

Paul Goulet. 


Capt. G. L. C. Johnson, Assistant 
Chief, Nautical Division, 
Department of Transport. 

W. Thompson, Director, 
Employment Branch, 

National Employment Service, 


Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


A. H. Brown. 


Pat Conroy, Labour Counsellor, 
Canadian Embassy, Washington. 


George V. Haythorne. 
Paul Goulet. 
George V. Haythorne. 
Paul Goulet. 


Gordon Cushing, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 


Paul Goulet. 
George V. Haythorne. 


John Mainwaring, Labour Attaché 
Canadian Embassy, Brussels. 


George V. Haythorne, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 

John Mainwaring. 

George V. Haythorne. 

John Mainwaring, Director, 
International Labour Affairs 
Branch, Department of Labour. 
George V. Haythorne. 

John Mainwaring. 

Hon. John R. Nicholson, 
Minister of Labour. 

John Mainwaring. 

Hon. John R. Nicholson. 
George V. Haythorne. 


Jean-Pierre Després, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


John Mainwaring. 


W. A. Campbell, Vice-President 
and Secretary, Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Ltd. 


W. A. Campbell. 


W. A. Campbell. 


Harold E. Kane, President, 
H. E. Kane Agencies, Ltd. 


H. McD. Sparks, Vice-President, 
Industrial and Public Relations, 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd. 


W. A. Campbell. 


T. H. Robinson, Manager, 
Industrial Relations, Canadian 
International Paper Company. 


T. H. Robinson, Member of the 
Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. 


T. H. Robinson. 


T. H. Robinson. 


Patrick Draper, Vice-President, 
Canada Iron Foundries Ltd. 


Kenneth Hallsworth, Director, 
Industrial Relations, Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada. 


T. H. Robinson, Deputy Member 


of the ILO Governing Body. 


C. B. C. Scott, Assistant General 
Manager (Personnel), Hydro- 
Electric Commission of Ontario. 


F. K. Richan, Vice-President, 
Industrial Relations, Philips 
Electronics Industries Ltd. 


Andrew V. Cooper, Executive Board 
Member, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


Claude Jodoin. 


Claude Jodoin, President, CLC; 
Deputy Member of the Governing 
Body of the ILO. 


Michael Sheehan, Montreal Agent, 


Seafarers’ International Union. 


Claude Jodoin. 


Stanley Knowles, Executive 
Vice-President, CLC. 


Stanley Knowles. 


Stanley Knowles. 


Joseph Morris, Executive 
Vice-President, CLC. 


Joseph Morris. 


Joseph Morris. 


Joseph Morris. 


Joseph Morris. 


Joseph Morris. 


Joseph Morris. 
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There were 489,000 claimants for un- 
ployment insurance benefit on December 
31. This was slightly less than the 502,000 
recorded at the end of December 1967. 
While the number of women claimants 
rose by 3,100, there were 6,700 fewer men. 

The November-to-December monthend 
increase of 156,000 claimants is associated 
with the beginning of the seasonal benefit 
period in December. Men accounted for 
more than 80 per cent of the increase. 

A total of 276,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada during December. This repre- 
sented an increase of 62 per cent over the 
171,000 filed during the previous month 
and an increase of 2 per cent over the 
271,000 filed during December 1967. The 
71-per-cent increase in the number of 
initial claims filed over that of November 
is usual and can be attributed to claims 
filed in December, when the seasonal 
benefit period begins. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated to be 236,000 for 
December, 186,000 for November, and 
255,000 for December 1967. For these 
three dates, benefit payments totalled 
$30.8 million, $20.6 million and $26.6 
million; average weekly payments were 
$29.05, $27.69 and $26.09. 


Increases in the claimant count during 
December over that of November occurred 
in all provinces. Although proportionately 
large increases were reported everywhere, 
large numerical increases occurred in 
Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia and 
Newfoundland only. 

In comparison with the claimant count 
at the end of December 1967, increases 
among males in Saskatchewan and the 
four Atlantic provinces were offset by 
decreases elsewhere. Quebec and Ontario 
were the only provinces reporting fewer 
women claimants. 

All provinces shared in the November- 
to-December increase in the number of 
claims filed. Fifty-six per cent of the 
increase was accounted for in Quebec and 
Ontario; elsewhere the numbers involved 
were small. 

Relatively minor changes from the 
claim load in December 1967 were re- 
ported. Small decreases in Manitoba, 
Alberta, British Columbia and Prince 
Edward Island were offset by increases 
in the other provinces. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the 
active file at the local office as soon as the claimis made. 
As a result, the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are in process. 
“Claimants should not be interpreted either as “total 
number of beneficiaries” or ‘total registered clients.’ 


Summary Table 


Cumulative data 
1968 


January 12 months 


Dec. Nov. Dec. to ending 
Activity 1968 1968 1967 December December 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at monthend — 5,366 4,828 — -- 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
ai hr Sh a Ak, SI nas <r At 276 171 271T 1,928 1,928 
PAs ski in dee 213 125 2047 1,429 1,429 
pte et La aaa Ne, a eee 63 46 66t 499 499 
Claimants currently reporting to local 
NT flat Oe PE Re se Ee 498 342 502 423* 423* 
en aa. it nnpccc aetna venane > 425 338 434 -- = 
PEAEODAL DENG .c.2.: frac cerayess:. 73 4 68 — —- 
BEE ek ei ass 5p wine agente 15 l 14 — - 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)............ 236 186 255 313° 313* 
Weeks compensated ...:..cicidicceredsros 1,060 745 1,019 16,488 16,488 
PR eye acsscov en saneesnteesnre ov $30,800 $20,623 $26,581 $438,128 $438,128 
Average weekly benefit...................-+ $ 29.05 $ 27.69 $ 26.09 $ 26.57 $ 26.57 
* Monthly average. 
+ Discrepancy between totals and subtotals is due to rounding. 
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Publications 


/n the Library 
List No. 242 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the library 
of their organization. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Collective Bargaining 


1. Beal, Edwin Fletcher. The practice of collective bargaining, 
by Edwin F. Beal and Edward D. Wickersham. 3d ed. Home- 
wood, Ill., R. D. Irwin, 1967. xix, 809 p. 

Partial contents: The collective bargaining systems. Enter- 
prise organization for employee relations. Unions and pro- 
fessional associations. The Government and the public interest. 
Establishing the collective bargaining relationship. The problem 
of reaching agreement. The nature of the labor agreement. 
Agreement administration. Union security and management 
rights. The wage and effort bargain. Worker insurance and 
income-continuity programs. Individual security: job rights 
and due process. An interpretation of American union history. 
Collective bargaining in other countries. The future of collective 
bargaining. Cases in collective bargaining. 


2. Doherty, Robert Emmett. Teachers, school boards, and 
collective bargaining: a changing of the guard [by] Robert E. 
Doherty and Walter E. Oberer. Ithaca, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1967. 
vill, 139 p: 

Contents: The public school teacher as employee. The public 
school teacher as organization man. Teacher bargaining and 
the law: some questions and answers concerning desirable 
legislation. Implications of collective bargaining for the 
quality of education: a look ahead. Appendix: A comparison 
of representative provisions of AFT [American Federation of 
Teachers] and NEA [National Education Association] agree- 
ments. 


3. Peterson, Richard Byron. The status of managerial rights 
in Swedish collective bargaining. Ann Arbor, Mich., University 
Microfilms, 1968. ix, 276 p. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1966. 


International Agencies 


4. Commission of the European Communities. First general 
report on the activities of the Communities, 1967. Brussels, 1968. 
480 p. 

At head of title of Ist report: European Coal and Steel 
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Community. European Economic Community. European 
Atomic Energy Community. Commission. 

‘This [first] report covers the months of February-December 
1967 for ECSC, March-December 1967 for Euratom and 


April-December 1967 for EEC.” 


5. International Labour Office. Governing Body. Working 
Party on the Programme and Structure of the ILO. Fifth 
report. Geneva, ILO, 1968. 62 p. 

At head of title: Report 1 (Part 2. Supplement). International 
Labour Conference. 52nd session, Geneva, 1968. First item 
on the agenda. Report of the Director-General. Supplement. 


Labour Organization 


6. Bridger, Lillian Ruth. The Histadrut and Israel’s industrial 
development in the first post-independence decade. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., University Microfilms, 1968. vii, 251 p. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—New York University, 1961. 

‘‘The author’s purpose may be put as a question: what is 
the nature of the interaction between the Histadrut, Israel’s 
trade union organization, and industrial development in 
Israel? What significance does this interaction have both for 
organized labor and economic growth ?”’ 


7. Ebbels, Robert Noel, comp. The Australian labor move- 
ment, 1850-1907; extracts from contemporary documents, 
selected by R. N. Ebbels. With additions by members of the 
Noel Ebbels Memorial Committee; edited, with an introd., 
by L. G. Churchward and with a memoir of the late Robert 
Noel Ebbels, by C. M. H. Clark. Melbourne, Cheshire- 
Lansdowne, 1965. xili, 255 p. 


8. Mellen, James Gerald. Foreign activities of the AFL-CIO. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1968. v, 258 p. 
Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of Iowa, 1967. 


9. Robinson, James William. The trade union in the economy 
as a factor in the differential development of workers’ education 
in Great Britain and the United States. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
University Microfilms, 1968. 210 p. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—Duke University, 1967. 

The author attempts to explain the difference between 
workers’ education in Britain and in the U.S. with respect to 
structure, content and purpose between 1930 and 1965. 


10. Wood, William Donald. New frontiers in white collar 
unionism, a paper presented to the Administrative Management 
Society, Calgary chapter, at Calgary, Alberta, March 21st, 1967. 
[Kingston, Ont.? Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s Uni- 
versity ? 1967]. 14 p. 


Labour Supply 


11. Britt, Robert Dean. New jobs and labor mobility in 
depressed areas. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 
[965 3153"p: 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of Colorado, 1966. 

Contents: New jobs and labor mobility: the approach to 
the problem. Problems of depressed areas and relief measures. 
Demographic and economic characteristics of depressed areas. 
The labor force experience of new hires. Labor market adjust- 
ments in depressed areas: conclusions. 


12. Palen, J. John. The displaced worker: the social and 
economic effects of the Studebaker shutdown. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., University Microfilms, 1968. [xi], 193 p. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1966. 

This thesis studies the effects of unemployment on workers 
laid off when Studebaker Corporation closed down its South 
Bend, Indiana, plant in December 1963. 
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13. Zaidi, Mahmood Ahmed. The labour market and the 
ntrafactor allocation mechanism in Canada. Ottawa, Economic 
uncil of Canada, 1967. 20 p. 


bouring Classes 


14. Public Service Alliance of Canada. Shift work and its 
consequences [by Brian Foley. Ottawa, 1967 2]. 32 p. 

A review of published information on the effects of shift 

ork on employees. 
15. Unterwagner, James. Some effects of automation on 
rews: a comparative study of a conventional and an automated 
ship. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1968. 255 p. 
Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of Pittsburgh, 1967. 
“This study will investigate: (1) the seamen’s perceptions 
about and reactions to automation; (2) the differences between 
the perceptions of those with automated experience and those 

ith only the conventional experience; (3) the relationships, 
if any, between their seamen’s identity (as measured by an 
inde score) and their attitudes; (4) the relationship between 
their information about automation and their attitudes; and 
(5) the relationship that age, service and position have on 
perceptions about and attitudes towards automation.” 


Management 
- 16. Belanger, Laurent. Occupational mobility of French and 
English-Canadian business leaders in the Province of Quebec. 
‘Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1968. 190 p. 

_ Thesis (Ph.D.)—Michigan State University, 1967. 

_ The author has examined the background of 219 English- 
speaking and 167 French-speaking business leaders in the 
preparation of this thesis. Among other things the study 
examines “‘the career sequence of Quebec business leaders, 
their place of birth, the number of companies they have been 
associated with, and the number of years they took to reach 
a top-level management post.’ “‘Occupational mobility” 
‘means ‘“‘movements from all other occupational groups into 
the business elite. The extent of movement is assessed through 
comparisons of son’s and father’s occupation at one or two 
suitable moments of their life career. When the son succeeds 
his father in the same occupational group, e.g., the business 
elite, there is no occupational mobility; when the son does 
not succeed his father, there is movement.” 


17. Gellerman, Saul William. Management by motivation. 
New York, American Management Association, 1968. 286 p. 

_ Discusses the contribution of behavioral sciences to the 
‘solution of management problems. Contents: Diagnosis and 
prescription. Motivation theory. Some recent research. The 
strategy of selection. The difficult art of choosing people. The 
enlargement of competence. Predicting and measuring mana- 
-gerial performance. Competence loss. Money for membership 
Money for motivation. Making men wealthy. Organizational 
climate. Organizational development. Where are we heading ? 


' ie 
| 18. Odiorne, George Stanley. Management by objectives; 


a system of managerial leadership. New York, Pitman Pub. 
Corp., 1965 ix, 204 p. 
“The system of management by objectives can be 
described as a process whereby the superior and subordinate 
managers of an organization jointly identify its common goals, 
) define each individual’s major areas of responsibility in terms 
of the results expected of him, and use these measures as 
guides for operating the unit and assessing the contribution 
: of each of its members.”’ (p.55-56). Contents: The new look 
in management. A flight from capitalism. The decline of risk 
, bearing. The system of management by objectives. Installing 
: 


the system. Measuring organization performance. Setting 
routine and emergency goals. Setting creative goals. Setting 
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personal development goals. How much subordinate participa- 
tion in goal-setting ? Relating salary administration to manage- 
ment by objectives. The problem of the annual performance 
review. Assessing potential. 


Older Workers 


19. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Benefits for active and 
retired workers age 65 and over. early 1968; supplement to 
Digest of 100 selected health and insurance plans under collective 
bargaining, early 1966. Washington, GPO, 1968. 33, [2] p. 


Professions 


20. Canada. Department of National Health and Welfare. 
Research and Statistics Directorate. Earnings of physicians in 
Canada, 1966. Ottawa, 1968. 33 p. 


21. International migration of talent from and to the less- 
developed countries; report of a conference at Ditchley Park, 
16-19 February 1968. Rapporteur: C. H. G. Oldham. Ditchley 
Park, Eng., Ditchley Foundation, 1968. 29 p. 

“The terms of reference of the conference were to consider, 
from the points of view of Britain, the United States, and the 
less-developed countries, the international migration of pro- 
fessional, scientific, and technical personnel as it affects 
especially the less-developed countries, both as gainers and 
losers; its impact on their development, and any measures 
that may be desirable to limit its harmful and increase its 
beneficial effects.” 


22. Raymond, Jerral Carlisle. Publications, production of 
knowledge, and career patterns of American economists. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1968. 173 p. 

Theses (Ph.D.)—University of Virginia, 1967. 


23. World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession. Annual report, 1968; including the formal documents 
of the XVII assembly of delegates, Dublin, Ireland, July 1968. 
Washington, 1968. 59 p. 


Wages and Hours 


24. Hassanein, Omar Elsayed Ahmed. An evaluation of 
company performance criteria as an indicators of wage rate 
changes. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1968. 
234 p. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—Indiana University, 1967. 


- 25. Rice, Robert G. An analysis of private wage supplements. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1968. x, 206 p. 
Thesis (Ph.D.)—Columbia University, 1966. 


26. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Compensation expendi- 
tures and payroll hours, water transportation, 1964. Washington, 
GPO, 1968. 56 p. 

Water transportation companies include privately owned 
companies engaged in freight and passenger transportation 
on the ocean or inland waters, and stevedoring and other 
companies furnishing services related to water transportation. 
Compensation not only includes regular wages but also 
vacation and holiday pay, daily or weekly overtime pay, shift 
differentials, severance pay, contributions to private pension 
and health and welfare funds, and payments under legally 
required insurance programs. 


27. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wage chronology: 
United States Steel Corporation, 1937-67. Washington, GPO, 
1968. 52 p. 
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28. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wages and related 
benefits [1961-67]. Washington, GPO, 1967-1968. 2 parts. 

Contents: Pt.1. 85 metropolitan areas, 1966-67: occupational 
earnings; supplementary practices. Pt.2. Metropolitan areas, 
United States and regional summaries, 1966-67. 


Women—Employment 


29. Consultation on Working Women and Day Care 


Needs, Washington, D.C., 1967. Report. Washington, GPO, 


1968. 86 p. 
Consultation convened by the U.S. Women’s Bureau, U.S. 
Children’s Bureau and others. 


30. National Conference of Labour Women. 45th, Llandud- 
no, Wales, 1968. Report of the 45th... Conference... Llandudno, 
2, 3 & 4 April 1968. London, Labour Party, 1968. 63 p. 


31. Wagner, Frank Eugene. Female employment in emerging 
societies. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1968. 
Rig 22 Iap. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—Syracuse University, 1967. 

Partial contents: The analysis of social statistics. Women 
in fields and factories. Home industry, the factory, or inactivity 
for women. Trends in the economic participation of women. 
Declining female economic participation in underdeveloped 
areas. Female labor force potential and economic development. 


Miscellaneous 


32. Canada. Department of Justice. A Canadian Charter of 
Human Rights, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. p174 p. 

Contents: Introduction. The rights of the individual. A 
constitutional Bill of Rights. The contents of a Canadian 
Charter of Human Rights. The form of the Charter. Appen- 
dixes: The British North America Acts, 1867 to 1965. The 
Canadian Bill of Rights, 1960. The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. The International Convention on the Elimina- 
tion of all Forms of Racial Discrimination. The International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. The 
International Covenant on Civic and Political Rights. The 
European Convention on Human Rights. Amendments to 
the United States Constitution. Annotated list of principal 
Canadian legislation (both federal and provincial) protecting 
human rights. 
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33. Canada. Treasury Board. Planning programming budg- 
eting guide, Government of Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1968. 57 p. 


34. Mager, Robert Frank. Preparing instructional objectives, 
Palo Alto, Cal., Fearon Publishers [c1962]. x, [61] p. 


‘‘Previously published as Preparing objectives for programmea 
instruction.” 


35. Polisar, Eric. Strikes and solutions. Chicago, Public 
Personnel Association, c1968. 32 p. 


A survey of current legal provisions relating to public 
employee strikes, with an outline of statutory strike pro- 
hibitions in U.S. State and federal laws. 


36. Regional Science Association. Papers, volume XX, 1968, 
European Congress; The Hague, 1967. Philadelphia, Published 
in cooperation with the Department of Regional Science, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 1968. 147 p. 


The fourteen papers in this volume are grouped under three 
topics: methods of interregional analysis; urban models and 
urban patterns; and location theory and regional models. 


37. United Nations. Economic Commission for Europe. 
Economic survey of Europe in 1967; the European economy in 
1967. New York, United Nations, 1968. viii, 98, 86, 5 p. 


38. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. An internationa 
comparison of unit labor cost in the iron and steel industry, 1964; 
United States, France, Germany, United Kingdom. Washington, 
GPO, 1968. 64 p. 


39. U.S. Department of Labor. Manpower Administration. 
Manpower development and training in correctional programs. 
Washington, GPO, 1968. 199 p. 


40. Wilkinson, Bruce William. Canada’s international trade: 
an analysis of recent trends and patterns. Montreal, Private 
Planning Association of Canada, 1968. xv, 200 p. 

The author examines and analyzes Canadian trade patterns 
between 1954 and 1965 (with some statistical information fot 
the period prior to 1954 and for 1966) and indicates some of 
the forces determining these patterns. — 
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STATISTICS SECTION 
| 


Labour Statistics 


——— ee eee a mn 


Percentage Change From 


: Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
EE ETT OUI POR CBN ics voscscsaunoccserveed coanvacscedeasccnnievave February 15 7,911 + 0.3 + 4.2 
| NS eS I Sa ches ess one iks contr nsmnncanpib ad evn’ vac ossetedeh Mededioseslsen sehanteds+™? February 15 7,438 + 0.2 + 4.7 
| RT NN tes cg as ign achias ica seas naWtevabs dA «nthnvn 0 ania cee tenga February 15 454 + 0.7 + 4.1 
Sepik ag Te rbl i fle beans aU ma la oy PS ony Ee ones Sev February 15 6,984 + 0.2 + 4.7 
| SE eM 6 Bl iene a att panticin Sie nie eons February 15 6,443 ~= Oil + 4.7 
| We MERUESER SA LYONS OL TNLOLG ci) occnctucn o-oo seed aeananates vacenee ois February 15 6,001 + 1.7 + 4.4 
| Pee amar ONE AMG TENTS 9.) LOUIE S csury. sores cece cs Bites aye pc wnt cuas voug shasiece February 15 1,156 — 3.9 + 6.1 
Betta VCL INE TOT OL. WOTK ciety a csrses reeengs on-set viet as nasa February 15 281 —11.6 + 4.9 
I ae ee coca d ti cawee evan versio ervosseiencsestcoeesangtanss ohxs February 15 473 + 1.3 — 1.9 
Pea ee ae Fcc emea pve adused Giese Reece ats can ott eos February 15 66 + 4.8 — 1.5 
Ne ae epee ead attrac ete hidas fade umstannias February 15 186 — 0.5 + 3.9 
TOE Til Wheat laid ae el AE PL 2 DR OIA Se REN RT Sen ney ean eae February 15 116 + 4,5 —10.8 
| apa RR NNI ES S05 ES, 51, oe Sepaneuys here eet ads nana gaan eernadansbnr diem ase February 15 52 — 19 + 8.3 
RT AR Eas ct cea ne ene ee February 15 53 0.0 — 8.6 
| __ Without work and seeking WOrk...........-..:-::ssseceessestees ess eeeieeneeeicee February 15 433 + 0.9 — 2.3 
| NTO ALY AAYOIT WD 10 30 CAYS.....;cscvsessesssc0> cece ccceteroresuerseresnanss February 15 40 + 5,3 + 2.6 
INDUSTRIAL PEE) VEIN 1) 961 = 100) sh iterates peocea teste eo January 120.3 — 2.0 + 1.5 
Mmanutacturing employment (1961 = 100) ai.c....c05cc.k esses nceeeseeeees January 121.6 0.0 + 1.6 
me MIGRATION poe A? ee SAY Ae SR ae aapnene nse eee ed Neier EE ST ee Pes tee Year 1968 183,974 — —17.5 
| PETA EEG MAUSIE LOL CE ck ch ccsps. fxn oningtn eens nan nrkies eaten cera ions Year 1968 95,446 — —20.2 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
| SRO UNE SN SOACR LTE Se Cor 2 Soe ic lean Ci gies bry? vahies sieved Laaean Ca pun nai kegs February 62 — 3.1 —18.4 
| BE OE WOLKETS INVOLVED 0.0.5 -c.sceenesennicecnseoncnccnscntitabar cabezesesanvarronrerevenebes February 15,467 53.9 —68.5 
) EU EE BPA 2 gnc ee aarer uPP NT February 137,870 + 9.7 —76.7 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
| Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)..........::::::::eeeeseeee January $114.41 + 3.3 + 7.8 
| Beernre NOUITY CATOINGS (MEG. ) vies 5 nce... <cesucsvnieravsresavnnsnessbarecsscsssenenananas January Se 22.70 0.0 + 8.4 
| Average hours worked per week (mfQ.)................ccsessetenseetseresaeoeeens January 40.3 + 5.8 + 0.8 
Average weekly wages (mfg:).....:............:cciettesdscsnesesassrsesssnescensneneereaees January $108.79 + 5.9 + 9.3 
| Consumer price index (1961 = 100) ............cc. cscnsensenereserteneseserensenees February 122.6 0.0 + 3.7 
| Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100) .......... November 119.3 + 0.1 + 4.2 
| Total labour income (thousands of dollars) .............:::cccseeseseeeeteeee November 3,095 + 1.0 +10.7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
) eetnl (average 1961 = 100) nin ices csesssssonpsasenscenssonsonesese arse anseersicneeonss January 161.1 — 1.3 + 7.1 
| UN aN NINE oe Mg alec ck. op) av cna ipeacecs stones in Sei evswyiud soak sndvante January 156.4 — 2.3 + 6.5 
: ee OLIN BRS ATG enol © RE Ree eee Ree Tn Oe January 178.3 — 0.4 + 7,0 
Pe a marek ueeamaasnindiantnate ogi January 138.4 — 4.2 + 5.8 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONT 
SS a Lea nas daha ptiocnennucnanensamnne? January 11,304 —25.1 +47.0 


Completions. ...............--:.-.c0ceesesessncessscesssersconensanecsacersessnnenenssnosenacadsns sees snes January 9,624 —24.7 +13.7 


a eI casi puskiovnpecucchGunslensoneergnses=se January 108,382 + 1.4 +32.5 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, which in addition contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


+ Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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A — Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended February 15, 1969 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

THESLABOURARO RG Eee ire etd cae do eee ane ee caaee 7,911 626 2,208 2,962 1,318 797 
IVE D te es sc Cae ee eee at, GUI a ot a a 5,382 430 1,530 1,981 896 545 
IWVOTCR ee au k Acasa cen nee nmr OR, ANE oe ke 27229 196 678 981 _ 422 Doz 
EAD O VGCALS des fi Ee EN ation nee 713 61 193 243 143 TS 
DOeDA CALS | ieee Mace ree ie en 2 estes 1,182 120 385 384 187 106 
D5 FEAT OALSS 20 ee ea a A EON catia tear it 3,420 235 982 1,325 526 352 
AS = GA VEATG shes scie cay oie ee nee oe ae arte te aE oa 2,385 193 597 926 419 250 
OS*Vears: and: OVere +e) 3 eee ee en ae J | 17 51 84 43 16 

EMPLOYED ocala sce art ict iaies ES EE oP Se une 7,438 560 2,022 2,846 1,266 744 
LV, (ROOT CES RNR PNR METAR DAA NURS dh Sy 5,002 373 1,376 1,895 855 503 
WRC Es er acc eter ca, Ti ae mh 2,436 187 646 951 411 241 
PBTICUILUT OS oe Ee hae ek Se Cee 454 22 86 120 207 19 
Non-dericulturés ic oe eee 6,984 538 1,936 2,726 1,059 125 
Pad WOrKeCS i Soh de oe ee 6,443 490 1,761 2,548 977 667 
MON oN oe Aire a eis i See i nae as, Ree 4,205 320 PaaS 1,658 610 444 
Ea 1A To) 5 eS SELON WIRE TROBE a A sles 2,238 170 588 890 367 225 

RON RS RUC) Y ED) 29) os cal os Bonga ch oueen Beh 5 Oe Raeerenee Re 473 66 186 116 52 53 
1 Fe 1 Le oh Ny a Dosen (nln aR ve Page MO, CIES aa ved 380 ai 154 86 41 42 
P00 aa 6 Ea eco RS CAM ts OEY EP AAEM Peer Me Nur MUD DUNT RN Ate ho tehe 93 32 30 11 11 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR’ FORCE ys. oe ose 6,584 725 1,955 2,210 1,036 658 
hi PR ly Se ee. Aen meme Mtr | OMe Mia 1,803 239 524 a 291 178 
WV OTC Is rie. Fisch Sa cae se eet Rane seein Rl perl 4,781 486 1,431 1,639 745 480 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended February 15, 1969 


a ee eager ee 


| 

| 14-19 

| Years 

Total All Persons 

POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 

I NE sdcchenntteraraschcn 14,495 2,403 

JLABOUR FORCE... seseseesetsssseesstsnesns 7,911 713 

1 os NAGE EE a oe a ae Denon ee 7,438 627 

| IU BF, evs bancnigiattnes stents tiasscaous 473 86 

NOT IN LABOUR FORCE ...u..ccseccscccee 6,584 1,690 

PARTICIPATION RATE+ 

: PPC OLUALY LS lesscccisesosvasscapescersscooessenses 54.6 29.7 

| IRIE LNG sco 8 pieces fay bis viccetiochgrones 54.5 30.2 

‘UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 

| METAL Y 15... iasecsscccoe orice laere 6.0 12.1 
ETAL a Bt RR Be ae eae oe Sr 5.9 27) 


65 Years 
and Over 
All Persons 


20-64 years 
Men Women 
Married Other Married Other 
(in thousands) 

4,128 1,129 4,216 1,096 
3,928 899 1,396 764 
3,726 795 1,350 743 
202 104 46 21 
200 230 2,820 suk 
95.2 79.6 Ch! 69.7 
95.2 80.2 32.1 69.3 
5.1 11.6 43 ait 
4.9 10.9 i 33 


1,523 


211 
197 
14 


CY 


13.9 
13.8 


6.6 
6.7 


OO 


-*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 


tThe unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


: 
: 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended February 15, 1969 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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) Feb. Jan. 
| 1969 1969 
(in thousands) 
) RS Seg op Sk BS 6 | UR eR oo A en Cs, AEC RSL ones 473 467 
) On temporary layoff Up to 30 days............cssc-nccccesecseossssssncaconsanspacnsnesntsnseneseescenssenndeusbeeseaesenes 40 38 
MMETAESUNE WOOT BING SCOKAN WOTK.o.ccccccccosncocssaccadnescvnucnsinncdsnsctstctoonnens ssenevodeaasanescennonaseararsstnreenes 433 429 
Seeking 
) Se eT ¢ ee ae Dee ee ee Pe Ned Sih aata 3 ODOR NORE Tor 1A 23 eR eT RENO, AEE 408 408 
Speen namie ness 0 arr ee OT OE cakussunumnncnphns seen dahnanacabhounnansh 25 21 
IN re A a cn bsg coun anecrvansspqubeniiansacticcdyenvvbens 88 124 
SU NO chs 8 re Se Fo Su pgubighan shseases blind Datel sionpien sxigcha 195 185 
) TA cy Sk SPT RE Te ERE Oe ERE Nee aa en 90 58 
amare ca ter wai age gE hs Sia 5h Jaks whntncnsth Wes Unchcanes igi nan Cabchbuwebtvinalnn sanewses 60 62 


ST 


a ee UE UE ERED 
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B — Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Trans- Monthly Totals Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income ihe 


(millions of dollars) 


1966—Total....205.. Bias: 73 8,090 25953 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 36 29,661 
1967 otal. 4.30. fee... 813 8,580 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,382 
GS ie LOtan ae eae 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,596 635 4,972 11,460 1,818 35;224 
1967—December................ 69.3 118.9 230.8 30.6 177.6 49.9 404.8 885.3 126.0 2,708.8 
1968—January® ...........0... 70.8 i222 243.3 2923 181.2 49.9 386.9 886.1 134.9 2, 1133 
February 224. 71.3 E1525 2364 30.9 180.1 50.6 386.7 898.3 142.8 2,726.0 
lid RN A 6 ak gs a er pay TPA 236.8 29.0 184.9 51.4 391,3 | 146.5 25 | Ioae 
Oe en ots 70.5 744.7 241.7 Dut 198.9 51.6 398.9 918.2 15153 2,819.8 
Way eS Bes tte ce des, 12.6 CEI, 247.9 34.8 218.0 52:8 407.0 952.6 T52-2 2,919.3 
DUNC ete et es 74.2 766.5 2520 40.6 228.8 5.2 414.8 966.6 154.3 2,919 
UI) Ml San Sele peak eo 74.4 754.9 249.1 40.6 240.9 54.0 412.6 967.6 162.3 2,991.7 
PULBIS tri ses aera 74.4 Tt 258.4 42.2 247.9 54.3 414.8 Yio) 154.2 3,034.4 
september! 2....... 73.6 799.8 266.1 41.7 Zoic) 54.5 422.8 982.7 165.8 3,089.5 
OctoDert ee sea 74.5 7994 264.6 40.8 243.2 54.2 430.4 9St-9 151.7 3,070.7 
November? s.ci.0.; T3542 Theses) 265.9 39.6 233.9 54.2 446.8 1,011.0 149.6 3,095.2 
IDSeCiiDEL te oe 74.3 159.1 261.6 Oe Beh 186.4 Say 458.6 1,002.0 153.0 5022" 


Seasonally Adjusted 


1966— Total neal (EM) 8,090 23513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 13536 29,661 


19G6f-— TOtal eae, 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 

19681 lotal eo 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,596 635 4,972 11,460 1,818 35;2275 

1967—December................ 69.5 Feu | 236.6 33.0 204.2 50.3 391.2 889.8 140.1 2,768.3 

1968—January”*..........000000.. 70.8 739.4 242.2 Se/ 209.4 50.7 394.9 897.3 142.5 2,802.9 
Heprilary * 2. a. 71.0 728.1 242.9 33.9 212.0 ai hed! 397.3 905.4 143.1 2,807.9 
Marchis tes eee ed, 730.5 247.4 35.0 ZADes 32:9 399.9 918.8 143.7 2,835.6 
743, 101 ba eee = ete 73.0 752.9 246.3 34.2 21SeS 52.6 403.3 927.1 146.2 2,873.9 
101 Fk eee Io 72.9 IPO 247.4 37.9 218.0 53.0 408.3 O52 148.4 2,922.6 
JTS che ee pe 12:3 I54a) 246.8 39.2 215-5 52.6 408.9 953.4 148.4 2,914.2 
Dy Set ee 73.9 755.6 239.7 35.3 215.0 S227 412.6 959.9 153.4 2.92134 
PAUSUSt oe ee 73.4 764.2 211 ZU 2163) 52.4 418.7 970.3 15521 2,961.5 
peptembent as. .4! 74.1 782.5 258.4 34.6 222.4 53.5 422.2 972.5 156.9 3,000.4 
Octopert*)s.4c5002. 75.1 785.5 261.1 S407 216.1 53.8 427.3 980.0 157.8 3,014.6 
November™.............. I353 792.2 ZO7e2 35.3 224.5 53.9 435.3 1,010.4 160.8 3,078.1 
TPECEMDE Fisch 74.5 801.4 21380 33:2 217.8 54.3 443.0 1,009.3 161.8 3,091.9 

*Revised. + Preliminary. 

tIncludes post office wages and salaries. ** Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income, (DBS. Cat. No. 72-005). 
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Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from em- 
ployers having 20 or more employees in any month of the 
year; at November 1968, employers in the principal non- 
agricultural industries reported a total employment of 
3,707,565. Table C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by 
industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived 
from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more 


C — Employment, Hours and Earnings 


persons and from a sample survey of establishments employing 
less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports 
from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, 
C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom 
statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables 
C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all 
wage earners in the reporting firms. 


| 
1 


‘TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Composite} Manufacturing 

Index Numbers Index Numbers 

| (1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 

. Average Average Average Average 

. Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 

| Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 

| Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 

. $ $ 

_ Average 

| I Tag ER te fale uae Dida Gadingesneveeh 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 

| od 2 aC ROE Se er Oe ernest nrene Eni ore rere 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 

/ a goby scnegeineachek of vapes Ia arp nmbanapenensseontasnendy 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.78 

| eg tay eden serabepn ican estes hampuaep bash asco pear 120.7 123.1 96.30 123.5 122.8 100.13 

| aa ocr poia Ada tenetaah capa deeeonnbee yiereoeensi> 122.6 131.4 102.79 123.2 130.6 106.53 

| CE oS ask gnc pote rntird asst ¥Rawolgn » pushapn nn chaeneaneeee> 124.3 134.5 105.26 1732 134.5 109.71 

| A a I aa ena cae caulk ones 120.5 131.1 102.49 119.8 132.1 107.83 

ET aca dous Sapantnnepobbsnntgrbsataupaitorunepe ihe de yx aaeno ce 118.6 135.6 106.10 119.8 135.3 110.30 

NN a cs doce sign hn pan aad napa guancuear gn bin= ronson 117.1 137.0 107.17 117.8 136.5 111.31 
re Eo eee Oe chin aivcinn aia vopvasieoins 118.0 137.5 107.57 119.4 136.7 111.48 
a sec wai aap ccgaeedin iu adhcapa hap sta wURKS CASTS 119.3 139.3 108.97 120.2 140.2 114.33 
a sane peinunininie jsicmnirnihitones 122.7 139.8 109.39 122.0 140.2 114.35 
en ee 5 oe rida abengabagene tote 124.6 140.5 109.92 123.3 140.1 114.23 
a ashe celranhseulvnn geen inomnntoperasperhiasennngs 124.0 140.5 109.93 121.8 138.8 113.20 
Es isda aunsunynciygnapnnds wure nie ntts 126.9 141.8 110.92 125.3 140.4 114.48 
NAN acc acy cians sapshag-vepinon i Paasis nents nhngnyehnanenasensnr nets 126.7 143.8 112.48 125.7 143.6 117.08 
aa cia pepiainigunaraniueant ene ith 126.0 144.3 112.90 124.5 144.8 118.08 
Ns su dn nend Sapam guaadnnubheanmcanes 125.6 145.0 113.46 124.0 145.5 118.64 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 
tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, In- 
surance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
Areas 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
AtIANHIC RO QTON eet aoe eee ees eas ue eae 119.2 12155 120.0 92.51 91.13 85.96 
Newioundlandi Osi ee ee en ee ahearesl eee ee 123.4 128.2 127.8 101.30 99.53 92.68 
Prince: Hdwardusland’.2- 72. Ba eee 149.0 147.2 $35.1 71.76 68.77 69.80 
NoOva' Scotia: nic ces ives ic eo eS ee 115.9 116.8 116.1 90.43 89.67 83.55 
INGW PB EUNS WICKS Creede Sear c.t Bvss lee eee 177 120.4 118.4 91.40 89.56 85.85 
CHE DEC ee hes ca cand eT a IR sss 120.1 120.9. 120.8 in Ree 110.49 104.19 
(OOTATIO renee seers ee ne ar to tl en eee tees 130.1 129.7 127.5 ib eps: 117.37 108.42 
Je PNT Ted SHO TTG Sv Ry cutye OC VN Aer PU hasan Bites RO ORIND RN ans) fs. SSC oA ie 123.4 124.1 122.3 106.94 106.43 98.88 
TV AIO eee oad, sd Pe en coe eee 11726 118.6 116.6 103.99 103.25 94.33 
SASKECDO Wallen Asin tk corn trae oe ree eee eerie 120.3 202 122.8 104.38 104.75 98.28 
PROC TE eS s caso ET ecu a ees ee 129.5 129.9 126.9 110.18 109.54 102.68 
PeTItiSHR OLUIN DIG ee ec ee eae ae tee Mae Tea 131.0 131.9 Wr 124.89 Ws oi 116.38 
CANADA. 5.0).c0-:: CREE EE Ot eee 125.6 126.0 124.3 113.46 112.90 105.26 
URBAN AREAS 
TU OTIEL Sete eae ean) ye Pe on Meas Le (2 2 See 144.6 146.0 148.3 88.76 88.84 82.36 
JE: LILE:Y Geta Aiea Ph GREAiMe CRM RREE DEST 1% en SCM Dh A MMMare LenS os eae 118.9 LI8:2 118.9 93.80 92.73 86.41 
SV Cn y Aree ete ee oc Sete en pee ee 100.7 101.9 104.1 98.12 97.38 94.20 
IVEGTC LOTS ett eo an a RN ree Se ee Noe 130.9 124.6 124.9 85.38 86.45 79.82 
SEE pal fe) 1p Remainder ets Meee NAW Airenwerings A) (NMA 110.4 ist 111.4 91.40 91.36 84.16 
CHICOUTIINIE Gs Sete foc ease ee abe ne ee 110.4 109.9 107.1 126.79 127516 123.78 
14s Kosai wore Wl eae ines Go,” Ciao nat mia WARE leat nds cit SAW Be 122.6 123.4 123.7 113.24 112.31 105.04 
O11 (2) ao, CAR ae Sine Hiaendir MESNE e015 * ter A ted PM Pe Pd nT 118.5 119.4 118.2 96.02 95.01 90.65 
Shawinigan vst) toe eee le 2 eee Beer eene 99.5 99.4 95.4 113.05 111.95 105.79 
SHEPOLOOK Ciera er Oe nig 2 Ne Us nie eats ea 118.3 118.0 118.4 94.79 95.08 87.82 
SUPOIS-IRAVICTES cia ei ts, cite ee Oe eae 1 Uh ss 112.6 11555 107.23 103.63 98.76 
Otfawa=etui lek te, Pe ee oat ee ee ee ee ee 133.6 1336 127.9 105.11 105.10 97.44 
Belleville oa. meee meee sak tec sag RRR OE ates E2557 124.7 117.2 97.53 98.53 91.80 
BE AMID tO ened ee oh eRe Eek ee 270.4 267.2 261 115.82 116.43 106.27 
BEAT OL see tite) en eee em eee ome cee 125.6 iN pay? 133.2 106.10 106.26 101.13 
Bort: Willam-Port Arthur: ce evans. .s ce cetiee eee 122.9 126.3 125.4 114.18 111.14 103.62 
CHS [a] 0 Weeneee ts 0 Baie SUR em. O04 ht CeIn MOE Men 138.3 138.5 137.9 107.44 107.31 97.86 
ATAU OT pet ae ns ockc ee cae eee font te 120.3 119.3 121.6 118.34 120.54 110.92 
UM SLOT A eta eg eee ole Ge MIC 12327 124.2 121.1 110.57 110.01 101.92 
PRTRC HONOR ae goers 58 oaks cs. ote a a a Te ae 15123 150.3 144.8 105.03 104.59 96.03 
EOD GON eee see lis oc ca eT ee ate 125.4 124.3 12521 108.89 108.77 99.23 
Ditavara Halismeg e202 oc ieee eee cae he uniter, 109.8 £325 108.3 109.60 105.35 101.73 
MSTA Wa Fetes: ht te 0p See nc eae RI 142.8 142.3 141.2 143.25 146.89 128.24 
BeterDOrou sis cr cee ices ee ee 138.0 138.4 137.6 117.93 116.57 111.62 
SAGDIG. joj Were epee ee Le 142.3 144.3 130.3 153.78 149.35 134.41 
eault Stet Marie i.e oo vee eee 122.4 128.5 118.1 127550 127.20 118.98 
SHO DUINVc tubs Seto LU a eee arn a nse eee Cee 120.9 120.7 110.7 138.23 139.06 1305 
Dot CATAL INOS ect secctvcaa eter tye os 146.4 143.9 147.8 131.50 130.67 116.41 
BE AER OUITNS 5 -ed pattc  eck tie RU tae oe eee 72.0 74.0 80.8 101.66 99.39 95.87 
PBOTONMLO. occas ne ncerenty Ae ome case eee ee 132.8 13222 128.9 tis ja ieg | 109.00 
Wella den ccc ue fh ay, ee Ce a 110.2 108.5 110.3 131.34 132.16 22,52 
WVADUSOL ay. 2:astgneditecoe esta nd os ee 157.2 158.2 156.3 136.04 136.96 E21233 
OV INI DES 4 oj eo he ec ee Oe, Ce ee 119.3 119.4 119.6 96.33 95.43 88.42 
| C511 4: ee eNO Re ROR © SEER TRD) Oa ONIN. 1 ins 125.0 125.9 121.8 98.83 99.96 92.67 
PEAS ALOT eK ac creic sn aztnc lactate) okt eNOL oy ae se (502 150.4 149.1 101.52 102.15 93.71 
SORE AY G8 tc eee oil acd See ee Se eee 138.5 137-5 138.1 107.92 107.92 102.30 
20 (01705 F110) | ee a ED RCE RR ee ee: Maladie se eet 138.1 137.4 133.0 104.45 104.00 96.49 
NV ATICOMIVOR cons con tS cp hoon ARR alk oc teut aie eek han tetreeliet oie liaencrea | Ne | 132.5 128.6 120.41 118.64 111.44 
Tou The et en ee ee. Lee re Tae ee nN 122.9 12hs 12553 105g 103.54 100.05 


* Latest figures subject to revision. SourRcE: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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‘ABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


— —_——— ———— ne 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Business and 
tion, Personal Services 
Commu- Sa 
Mines, Manufacturing nication Finance, Non 
Quarries ———_——___ Con and Insurance com- Com- Public Total 
and Oil —_Non- struc- Other and Real mercial mercial Adminis- Specified 


Forestry Wells Durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sector{ tration** Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 
RO i. canscannstendses 67.0 120.3 865.1 804.8 384.1 650.3 1,036.9 287.9.) 932.9") 625.3 279.7 6,054.3 
NOOB oi ssna cramer ios teed 120.6 871.0 802.9 403.1 654.4 1,009.7 284.9 9249 630.1 279.8 6,053.0 
NINES F idica swaps stsvinseose> 74.2 118.8 829.5 796.1 373.0 «631.0 F7S.5 264.8 868.3 572.4 268.1 5,798.3 
EW FOUNDLAND 
I at aol a Z:D 5.6 OAL 1.9 FOL 14.4 |i 2.0 18.1 ee] 6.9 yo 
RR IS ove sncerenencs dno Lo =| 9.6 ee 10.4 |e Vivd 2.0 18.0 bet 7.0 97.6 
SM RIS Bi coses sven niin xs9 0h aie Sip 9.4 Pic Eve 16.7 16.5 1.8 16.8 6.4 6.8 96.7 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


ES LS A eee — 2.4 0.5 2.0 3.6 4.3 0.6 4.8 Lo 1.8 21.6 

Me LOS css gedenas cubs 20+» — — eh) 0.6 23 Cee! 4.2 0.6 4.7 1.8 1.6 pay 
| a CT Se Sa e eee 0.1 —_ 2.0 0.5 2.0 3.0 4.0 0.6 4.1 1.6 1.9 19.9 
Nova SCOTIA 
EEN L9GB”. Sioschlis. ieee 2.2 TAY 18.6 14.0 14.5 pW sare 6.7 aes 14.0 18.0 181.3 
| LB icc: tetdericlvenricons 2.8 7.0 19.1 14.5 15.1 21.0 32.0 6.7 30.9 14.2 17.9 181.3 
aT Se 2.4 ip) 17.8 15¢7. 13.2 7S 30.4 6.3 28.5 12.4 16.7 172.2 
NEw BRUNSWICK 

aS 6.1 2.4 17.4 11.4 9.3 19.9 Daal 4.5 24.9 10.3 8.9 142.2 
‘ 1 1RUR 6 jg Pe) 2.4 18.5 10.9 10.2 20.1 26.0 4.4 24.9 10.9 9.0 144.8 

UDG Ts ocvercenssssany> += 8.4 2 16.6 10.6 10.1 21.6 24.1 4.3 23.4 9.9 8.6 140.2 
QUEBEC 
| OG LS ee ste en 21.8 24.8 324.6 200.5 85.2 181505. 259.3 80.1 262.6 159.2 56.1. 1.6550 
! EES PGB ae Soh sse 24.2 25 325.6 201.6 92.3 181.7 249.4 80.1 259.6 161.1 56.3:. 3.6571 
| SID NT oy Re er rene 25.6 26.2" 3 hla. 194.3 85.6 184.3 242.9 Taicu Bas 153.0 57.6 1,600.6 
ONTARIO 
NL GB sc 8s forsee sec cucls 11 seve) 376.3 452.5 155.6 210.6 408.3 122.8 348.0 0) 23602 121.4 2,498.1 
(LOS a eee 11.5 35.1 ative 451.9 159.5 2H) 3972 122 344.4 259.0 121.1 2,490.8 
Oo AL eee ees 12.7 34.5 362.2., 452.9 1435: 2135 386.3 {163.0 SYST ieee 110.9 2,380.5 
MANITOBA 

EE he gl ee OF 7.0 28.0 20.4 Be ie 45.7 53.8 13.1 42.9 30.1 13.8 nie 
; CL, S| Se 0.8 g fee 28.3 20.5 18.8 46.5 53.6 12.9 42.6 29.4 13.8 274.5 
SSL Gee 0.9 6.3 26.9 19.6 16.7 45.3 54.5 12.2 41.5 28.1 137 265.7 
| SASKATCHEWAN 
BE IR och cseseeciciontcs» 0.6 5.0 10.0 5.6 15:5 26.3 40.2 8.3 40.1 19.7 11.4 182.9 
' rte DIGBY et hiss. 0.3 5.1 9.9 5.4 17.1 26.3 39.6 8.4 40.1 19.8 12.0 184.0 
UL ee 0.5 5.3 9.7 Re 16.3 26.7 38.7 8.2 38.7 177 12.5 179.7 
| ALBERTA 
| ENE GES char eserves oni 1.8 211 26.8 23.7 36.1 49.1 84.5 18.8 13.3 51.9 22.2 411.1 
: BE NDE sc cge cvcxsvas snes 1.8 20.6 27.2 233 37.3 49.6 82.4 18.1 74.7 50.7 22.1 407.9 
) Uy an ae ne is 19.0 26.0 26.4 37.7 48.5 77.4 16.1 70.5 47.2 21.0 391.2 
| BRITISH COLUMBIA 
. DECI POG BS svsesseonyntcinss 20.1 9.7 51.8 74.1 38.0 76.3 108.2 31.1 83.7 73.4 17.1 583.7 
| eres) 1968" ....xG yc. 19.6 9.8 52.4 Tle 39.0 78.0 107.6 29.1 83.4 73.9 17.1 582.2 
| OO Sy Allee nee 18.9 9.7 47.0 68.3 36.4 rb 100.4 25:5 77.6 67.1 16.3 542.8 
| * Preliminary. + Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services. Welfare and religious organizations are excluded at present. 


tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management, personal services (except 
domestic service) and miscellaneous services. 
) ** Excludes municipal government employees and provincial employees in British Columbia. 
) Norte: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 
Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Noy. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Noy. 
Industries 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 | 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 

MINING? INGE UDING'MILLING®c2xane nee: 109.8 110.1 109.1 145.11 143.01 133.59 

LS RAE CRS CRN ac ERR Nee een Ne seed eee ee Ten cee ere 102.9 102.6 104.4 145.33 144.05 133.37 
PVETING@ Dea EL CLs oes cers oe esa ta Pe eek ah. Puente are 103.3 102.6 104.4 148.58 147.94 139.74 
INGiieinetalsseX COD UG LUlelS...usee 2 2 Aen oe bat ee ee igs 121.4 117.0 137.34 133.97 124.19 
AD ATEICSP ANIC SANG UDALS 20h aucdaciaiesceceen werent eae 105.1 112.9 TDG 125350 122.78 110.33 
SELVICES INCICeNtaltOMMININD.. 4... nonce nseseane roe ce 162.4 161.8 139.3 152.19 146.71 142.40 
DANA ECAC RIN Goon ot oe eae ade easthcs ame Sa cdadea rates 124.0 124.5 123:2 118.64 118.08 109.71 
POA DIETIOOdS ] Fe ck Lk ae eel 134.7 134.6 133.8 128.65 128.34 118.30 
IN ON =CUsA DIC BOOGS Pai cn oc Me olsscs sei eer aeteutecee eee LiS3 116.4 114.6 109.19 108.48 101.61 
BOOCLARMIDCV EL A BES Acres ts ik oc ss ead at ccs oe wee 110.1 £1335 110.3 103.66 101.77 p Pet 72 
TEGO US es: Rates Se iene) le ce oe 109.6 113.3 109.7 99.98 98.58 92.47 
BEV Glo PO Si tye. ceed oth seers guar ee ea ee 113.6 114.6 tis 126.03 121.61 115229 
Tobacco processing and products..i.c2-2.4-0.0-0 2-2) 114.3 91.0 116.1 113.67 125%2 103.54 
WUD DOL EOGUCES: 22a RON So Dre ce ner aea sce neeenaetie? 124.6 124.7 124.0 124.90 124.33 114.12 
MCALH ED) DEOCUC(Si os os tie esis tees scone On ee ee eet 1012 100.5 99.1 78.29 T6935 73.67 
BPEKtIC*PhOGUCIS:: chtcyitise erin ee cee os eee 120.9 120.7 121.2 98.42 97.73 91.17 
ITER Paes Ot ER OAE ote a Re ae ee 118.9 118.5 109.8 T22 74.63 70.57 
GIOUMIN EN TR CE eee SL eee 107.9 110.3 108.2 72.06 72.69 66.64 
WY COC procuctsy te eee a Rol ee 1124 LideS 103.7 108.55 107.28 100.49 
UCHILUIPe- ANG tix CULES ses cay rea a 131.8 13251 129.6 98.34 97.99 90.71 
Paper andrallied industries. 4 cee oe tenets eee: 1172 118.4 til 137.09 136.38 127-92 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 114.8 114.5 115.1 122 Td 125882 114.36 
Benaryanetal INduswies= ae sae eae: 126.8 126.3 1232 140.23 142.05 130.60 
Netaltabricatingungusthies sc... tee 133.3 133.8 132.9 123.78 123.21 114.94 
Machineryaexceptielectricalet a ee Were 139.3 139.3 147.0 132.84 132.09 123.04 
heansportation equipment.) see oe ee 154.0 153.8 156.0 147.30 146.47 130.75 
PCCILICAl Pp LOUUCES Iter ee eee. ie en eee 146.9 146.4 145.8 120.47 119.42 FEO 
Non-metallic mineral products... eee 117.6 119.2 119.4 125.61 126.77 115.67 
Petroleum-and: coal productSa.a.. eee 102.4 102.5 101.7 L737, 170.34 162.06 
Chemicalsiand chemical products..<.4.04.0.2.080..2:8 118.3 118.9 118.8 133.19 132.92 123.94 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 144.7 145.3 136.0 100.86 100.31 95.12 
CONSBERIUIC LIONS 0. ciate orice eat ene 124.7 131.9 12555 143.03 143.17 134.62 
BUT ete cei aio tore ee re En ed 133.7 139.1 eg Be 14152 140.40 133.28 
Pa SinGenin eis makes ee ose eRe eer ee 109.2 119.5 114.9 146.21 148.74 137.29 

TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 

OTHER IU TE CS soar, tne een ctt sare aan sae 110.8 | Ia se 111.8 126.35 125.40 116.42 
MEATISDOLEATION |. Siu coos ooo ee eee ae 107.5 108.3 108.5 125292 123.74 114.75 
LOLA CC ai eeee awe a ere neem eae ee ie) 113.0 LEG 114.41 111.81 103.22 
COMMUNICATION nce ee cease te ee 117.3 1 NA! 118.8 120.78 121.09 111.98 
RS PI Eee a: cts sea Jl oe ae oe i7t 132.5 132.9 88.34 88.17 81.24 
WHOLESALE: [fade 65 calc dc dee csc ge a Paes 124.8 122-6 Lb2e73 Lites? 102.46 
AS CLAIU EAC Cee a neal OS coin Eek a ee 143.7 136.7 138.7 76.58 76.48 70.85 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.... 133.0 132.2 128.7 109.50 108.34 99.73 
Financial Mstituuions..0 32. ee 136.5 {ie Es: 131.4 108.06 106.57 96.88 
ansutance-and real. estate. .:4-.e:...5 4 to: ees 128.4 128.1 125.0 LiESZ 110.85 103.74 
SEC VC | ae og he an LON ee eRe ongeh DORN 159.7 162.8 153.0 Si52 80.07 77.09 
mecreationaluservices sean ee eee 141.7 149.1 129.4 73.63 70.46 6121 
BISINESS SETVices tire cet mere eee em 178.6 180.0 167.6 seed WT 123-32 119.16 
PEPsOnal’ SCPVICES cee hen ie ee Ee 147.1 150.4 141.9 60.03 59.35 56.10 
MasCcHANEOUS SErViCesi Cane ee eee 187.5 189.8 185.3 86.90 85.59 85:22 
EUS TRIAL COMPOSITE... 22 ee 125.6 126.0 124.3 113.46 112.90 105.26 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 


Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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LE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


———————— Eas 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Noy. Oct. Noy. Noy. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
Industry 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

INING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.4 42.1 42.4 3.17 3.14 2.92 134.53 132.33 123.81 
a NE a nrech acwsindanesn Bots oft onsoscvs 41.7 41.5 41.6 3.30 3.28 3.06 137.59 136.18 i het fe 
TRE I Bais ibs io vielen Stepps anno +9 42.2 42.0 44.1 2.66 2.65 2.42 112.33 111.53 106.82 
Mon-metals, except fucls..............0-000-20+s+-00 43.8 43.2 43.3 2.94 2.95 2.76 129.11 127.45 119.44 
Quarries and sand pits.................c.ssesceeeeseceee 48.1 48.7 48.7 2.56 2.46 2.30 122.95 119.84 107.46 
Services incidental to mining...................5. 42.8 41.6 42.4 3.51 3.43 S20 150.18 142.60 136.86 
IR GRAINS DING T0, SMCN decsvorsctveecteSecvensinness 40.9 40.9 40.7 2.65 2.64 2.46 108.66 108.22 100.18 
NS TIN ose chon ss b5sdunoah dapds orang siren ve 41.9 41.8 41.5 2.86 2.86 2.05 119.89 119.65 110.05 
TE ERE a) 0 «| ee Bora ee 40.0 40.0 40.0 2.44 2.42 206 97.41 96.88 90.34 
BREE ATES DEVELO LES... oiiisioes hilt sve eviverestone ancl 39.3 39.4 39.3 Zot Zoe Zl. 93.04 91.45 85.46 
LESS Ge ole ae cue ey eee enNee Boe 39.1 39.3 39.1 229 2.25 9 des Ie 89.75 88.62 82.58 
RE OE ei dsrta ies tsi ph Ass ores raped re tack 40.8 40.0 40.8 2.90 2.86 263 118.40 114.28 107.38 
Tobacco processing and products................ cee 36.9 38.4 2.69 3.08 2.43 100.73 113.86 92,55 
BEMISDE? PLOCUCIES..........cssccsivcscued lesen spreennesrnsness 42.1 42.6 AZZ 2.19 2.76 piss 117.40 PUTS 7 107.46 
MEIPENICL PLOGUCIS:...-..-c--re5-2-cctescasasesonenrapsataes 39.8 39.1 40.2 1.80 1.79 1.68 71.84 70.00 67.76 
METI TO OUICLS.. gonnns-dh-donyoncietiadonesereonnneipestins 42.1 41.8 41.7 2.09 2.08 1.93 87.92 86.83 80.66 
| Miscellaneous textiles..................::eeceeeee 40.4 40.6 40.2 ode be) 2.18 2.03 88.32 88.48 81.74 
PR Mitting mills..............2..:c-cssceseecsceseeseeseeesens 41.6 41.5 41.6 1.61 1.59 (ee | 66.90 66.13 62.69 
NTR pe a aeers, of 22 52 Aa cL ak pe henag> sera ino toes 36.8 37.4 36.9 | sie ey i 1.62 65.19 66.17 59.89 
BEY OO DLOGUCTS.....n,..-.-0.--000.00eceeceenanenarrverss eens 40.6 40.6 40.7 Hes 2.03 2.36 103.73 102.52 90.94 
i Furniture and fixtures...................--:.ssseeeee 43.1 43.0 42.8 22 22 1.96 91.48 91.17 83.89 
i Paper and allied industries..........................+. 41.4 41.4 41.2 ao 3.09 2.91 128.79 127.93 119.75 
Pulp and paper mills..................0.:.0000 41.5 41.4 41.2 3.42 3.39 3.19 141.70 140.24 131.49 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 38.4 38.7 38.5 3.14 at 2.90 120.51 121.45 thie 
| Primary metal industries...................0-00 41.0 41.5 40.3 ete auee 3.03 131.60 134.01 122.02 
Tron and steel mills.............0..-.:ccsveoeeanse 40.0 41.2 39.2 3.33 3.39 ssl hs) 133.45 139.79 123.66 
| Metal fabricating industries...................0:06 41.7 41.4 41.3 2.81 2.81 2.60 117.00 116.37 107.63 
__ Machinery, except ne Re gs b AO Ieee ees 41.6 41.4 41.1 2.95 2.94 Zit 122.66 121.83 113.74 
| Transportation equipment... 43.3 43.1 42.5 B22 S21 2.90 139.56 138.49 123.19 
PAPAL AIG, BEES coco sccn-csecursnarrste st ensscans 42.4 42.1 43.0 3.06 3.04 2.86 129.99 128.03 122.86 
EEO CO) bay Lot i tone ely OY ee 43.8 44.1 42.6 3.38 737 3.00 148.02 148.49 127.82 
| 1 OTE 8s LY Re PE ene et A5:5 45.7 43.7 3.65 3.63 S17 165.82 165.81 138.44 
Parts and accesSOries...............0.-+4+ 42.5 42.8 41.8 3.20 3.19 2.89 136.03 136.58 120.76 
| Shipbuilding and repairing................:++ 41.4 39.6 41.2 B12 3.07 2.79 129.16 21,57 115.00 
RMATECAL TPOGUCHS.....osinscoxsesoanns-dersxnysesavonnrnnesn 41.0 40.7 40.8 20 2.54 2.39 104.61 103.29 97.70 
| Communications equipment.................. 40.5 40.3 40.5 2.42 2.42 2.28 98.10 97.83 92.37 
. Non-metallic mineral products.................4- 43.3 44.0 43.1 cat Bato yee 119.28 121.06 110.00 
| Petroleum and coal products................:.:00 42.8 42.3 43.3 3.69 3.67 3.49 157.67 155.38 151.07 
| Chemical and chemical products.................. 41.0 41.1 40.8 2.86 2.84 2.65 116.97 117.00 108.27 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.7 40.8 40.9 Zila 2.10 1.99 86.39 85.76 81.30 
CONSTRUCTION gt ARR RURERIES Rae recon rer 40.9 41.6 41.6 3.44 3.39 3.19 140.66 141.00 132.93 
) NN Bc san iran semua hones vin vsenter 39.5 39.5 40.1 3.53 3.49 3.29 139.22 137.98 131.93 
pera D COERCED cs siesctr san agisrensrnashone 39.3 39.2 39.9 3.40 3.36 3.14 133.85 131.77 125.47 
Special trade contractors... 39.6 39.8 40.3 3.62 3.59 3.41 143.32 142.79 137.42 
TN dh oe i ain spas agian ines 9 vapors 43.9 45.7 44.6 3.27 3.21 3.02 143.73 147.05 134.92 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 43.7 46.3 44.3 2.70 aE 2.51 117.87 125.72 110.95 
ERNE OTITIS cian vise smazegsciminninn yess 44.1 45.2 45.0 3.78 3.71 ce, 167.03 167.58 158.80 

OTHER INDUSTRIES 
I a Fa cians abenin® 41.8 42.3 41.1 3.30 3.29 3.05 137.74 139.14 125.27 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 38.8 39.0 38.5 2.43 2.42 2.29 94.30 94.36 88.31 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs.................. 37.6 37.9 38.9 1.55 1.55 1.43 58.42 58.76 55.66 
Hotels, restaurants and tavern..................--. 33.0 32.8 33.4 1.55 1.53 1.43 51.08 50.14 47.94 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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TABLE C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 
(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Average 
DOGS Gs rr oh ek RE hale Reet elas. erent Sdk eect aes 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
1 OPE Se tas 22s I Se a a oy i 2 i SR POE Meee eM 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
gt] Gs SOR! oe, 8 OLS See i EE Pa ae 41.0 212 86.89 116.7 108.0 
RO GG ee ees Sic, eg ee saan c ou bvitears aes Eee: 40.8 Pape, 91.95 12321 110.2. 
je Leg aa OREN on aaa: sgh 2 ae A PRE OE 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.4 
Last Pay Period in 
DOG 7 eNO VEIN Debit fete. 8 bets fo saa BOR ara on eh Leeann eee ee 40.7 2.46 100.18 134.6 11433 
|B [etercs gn Le (cl tes Ne ee SE Oe, Sem BOT AO ene ie Ree ae Ma Ds F108 38.7 2.50 96.78 130.0 110.1 
LOGS NAR AL Yes ose cecal Seto ene et OR ck ort oe ee 40.0 2.49 99.52 13387 1B ee | 
| EY SL b) bE: ia'ichy i eR ee ne OO AC cand ete URRY AMIN aceleh eh a 40.4 2.49 100.53 135.0 lisa 
LN BE ed «al RIAN re lees SUNN meee CAEN DUMB Imoparon eens ART hadi 6 0 To 40.1 23k 100.63 135.2 fis 
MTT Ut seta ecco SN Ne ORE A Scr eg ee ie ee 40.7 2.56 104.28 140.1 117.4 
1.41 Be hile nd Ra er SO 9-5 oe SR tt RII De Pn eye Sy 40.6 2 104.42 140.3 je 
a RUL A Coe e bee pe A eeee OEE OVS Bib LOR 2 SRNR Sl Swe de AN oS 9 40.4 27h 103.94 139.7 116.0 
a5 OS a SAA, ce NAN Nec ne pO PMR RPT NL TE Be 40.0 2.56 102.23 137.4 113.8 
PASS baie az) a veh Ae ee AS eh net tls: Ce pec ea 40.4 259 104.63 140.5 116.1 
STE a Tos80 8721 PR GORDO. git may arcs unr NUR HAT ORE RANE Net ay En SSA 41.0 2:62 107.43 144.3 118.9 
OCOD EGR ne eed ere eco hae ie eS eke ee ae 40.9 2.64 108.22 145.4 TI97 
IN GEMM DET fa ese a ie ee ee ee, ee ee 40.9 2.65 108.66 146.0 119.3 


* Revised. } Preliminary. 


NoTE: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by t 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
November October November November October November 
1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ 
INGWIOINGIARG 4 otek eee Mr eto eee STA 39.8 38.7 2.24 2.18 pad es) 
NOVELD COU ds. ok con ne et ook ae et ee 39.6 38.9 39.5 2.07 2.08 1.96 
NeMOIIINS WICK (cece fora ne th. ee ee ee es 41.0 40.6 41.2 2.16 Dal 2.03 
0 JATS of CRE OW RT CMTE Reet EEN. Say lh (ae) Che oie 41.8 41.7 41.6 2.38 2:36 2.21 
ROTATION ts HARM OR Ge ce nae ee eae es 41.1 41.2 40.8 Qo 2.79 esos: 
PLATLOU ASS: ee OS One, Ln ee the pee a atic 39.9 39.7 39.8 23% Piney) 2.19 
ASK OTCHE WUT Scherer a mceecal ae eee eee ces 40.5 40.1 40.0 2.81 2.84 Dae 
PRUet ta ott 2. saree re nh ieee eee Oe 39.3 39.5 39.3 2.70 2.70 pany | 
Bettestieec OMNIA cose ee ee ee 38.1 37.9 37.8 Spee 3.27, 3.13 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid und 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
SourRCE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E — Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the 
perations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
ersons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
jission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
ompiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower 


“ABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 
source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 
73-001). For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 307. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, December 1968 


End of Total Employed —_ Claimants Amount of 
j Weeks Benefit 
[ Province Paid Paid 
968—Novembev.......... 5,366,000 5,024,400 341,600 
i | ia 5,295,000 5,030,500 264,500 Newfoundland ....-.oeccececrenesenseie 60,094 1,761,694 
September hate. 5,301,000 5,054,300 246,700 Prince Edward RSRAA IE conch Serco eaetetedom 9,331 262,814 
MMBUSt.....0..00s.. 5,320,000 5,050,200 269,800 Nova Scotia. DO RA on de ee nee er LP eOEer 51,432 1,409,978 
pa 5,256,000 4,935,000 321,000 INV SE UES WIC oa hoot tars cena shestns Fasnted 51,574 1,482,995 
0 Ae 5,262,000 4,970,900 291 ,100 Quebec Uyecusvoreaves nie vanes cesses es ens elaasielesn en pee cjesierdeces 379,945 11,087,479 
ee... 4,727,000 4,405,600 321,400 Ontario 2 Sancta ERE lis eA a re een PE 298,462 8,575,181 
ie 4,859,000 4,284,000 575,000 1, Eels ]s 6) oy Seep BS ey oe eer 37,479 1,080,088 
March................ 4,894,000 4,237,100 656,900 pees Roh i] C00 # Legs 6 RR BENE ea a Pd Fe 27,023 791,670 
February............ 4,864,000 4,204,500 659,500 Alberta awen rere Scie ceteocrcestro seca er eve 42,202 1,249,165 
January............-. 4,881,000 4,247,700 633,300 PRQILES Ty Ce OLE ois oss oscesv te eek os 102,612 3,099,155 
1967—December <i 4,828,000 4,326,500 501,500 Total, Canada, December 1968...... 1,060,154 30,800,219 
November Ae ae 4,800,000 4,463,400 336,600 Total, Canada, November 1968..... 744,644 20,622,847 
Total, Canada, December 1967...... 1,018,912 26,580,682 


DEtective June 30, 1968, coverage was increased to include salaried workers 


l 
4 


2arning up to $7,800 a year. 


TABLE E-3— Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, December 1968 


ee - 
Disposal of Claims and Claims 
| Claims Filed at Local Offices Pending at the End of the Month 


ON  ———————— —— 


'*In addition, revised claims received numbered 39,621. 
“fn addition, 37,449 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,542 were special requests not granted and 1,096 were appeals by claimants. There were 


7,128 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


: 
. Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 
Province Total Initial Renewal of Benefit to Benefit bbs: 
Newfoundland aa 3: Ree See 18,285 15,686 2,599 16,766 14,147 2,619 ee 040 
‘Prince Edward Island.......................:.6 3,630 3,204 426 3,572 3,292 280 802 
hn cs a Sa vnge ewied 15,076 12,048 3,028 13,638 11,572 2,066 4,165 
MEIUROYS VICK... sncnsenseovesveos sven scacanne 15,621 13,118 2,503 14,901 12,811 2,090 4,076 
Quebec ee ocr cies cunanarine vies 86,633 63,401 23,232 73,604 59,597 14,007 33,919 
EE AS ce eee ree 73,325 56,212 17,113 59,277 47,651 11,626 27,475 
ca ccencciizanis 10,028 7,974 2,054 9,431 7,903 1,528 2,280 
as 9,812 7,613 2,199 8,984 7,346 1,638 3,051 
| EL SS | 2 RRR 10,738 8,152 2,586 9,831 7,762 2,069 2,967 
| TSS PSPS, CaaS a Ae ee 33,208 25,691 Take 29,211 23,618 5,593 10,008 
| Total, Canada, December 1968.... 276,356* 213,099 63,257 239,215T 195,699 43,516 93,783 
Total, Canada, November 1968... 170,844 124,686 46,158 149,206 105,455 43,751 56,642 
| Total, Canada, December 1967.... 270,577 204,364 66,213 254,954 204,765 50,189 94,912 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at December 31, 1968 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 


Province and Sex 


Total 


Claimants 


Number of Weeks on Claim 


(based on 20 per cent sample ) 


1-4 


Poet meen ees c weer aees sere seeeeserserreesseees 


eee ee er ec 


eee reer rere re ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Oe eee ee eeccessecereess sees eserassrcsesecescese 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee 


Seer ererscrceesee esr eres as reeraeesserscssreses 


eee emcee acces eres eee es Coes seerererocesasee 


Peet cere ween eet e eee w eer caus eens sees cess sees 


Peete eerercccceser sees seer cess eeereeersese sees 


Peet meet areca ese eae sors sess aesrosesossseees 


Bee rece re ccceees eee rarer aeeeacaeereesseseresee 


Bree eeee seers eset eer oss eseseseseeesessseese 


Poet eet meee wer teens errr cece eee eeen asses cess 


See e eee en creseses cess seer seer eseresesassseses 


Oe meena sececesee essere seer sess esses essseceseses 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ees 


AOR e arene eee eee terse neers seers eeeseeerases 


Pe eeecercccces cess sees eres cees secs cesseseseees 


497,873 
3523;538 


145,335. 


29,607 
26,732 
2:8/5 


5,341 
4,165 
1,176 


26,243 
20,618 
5,625 


26,662 
20,341 
6,321 


159,762 
116,707 
43,055 


132,084 
79,249 
52,835 


19,215 
135915 
5,300 


17,081 
135216 
3,865 


19,867 
14,201 
5,666 


62,011 
43,394 
18,617 


292,281 
226,787 
65,500 


21,118 
19,839 
yak) 


4,224 
3,407 
817 


16,832 
14,066 
2,766 


16,871 
13,898 
2913 


96,488 
ERO a 
20,911 


68,198 
45,541 
22,057 


11,203 
9,096 
2,107 


10,906 
SPA We 
1,694 


11,417 
9,469 
1,948 


35,030 
26,682 
8,348 


5-13 14-26 
116,003 53,903 
79,451 27,869 
36,552 26,034 
5,867 1,724 
5,161 i Th 
706 613 
723 292 
528 159 
195 133 
5,239 2,447 
3,886 1,436 
1,353 1,011 
6,241 2,192 
4,164 1,401 
2,077 791 
36,115 16,511 
26,425 9,152 
9,690 7,359 
31,785 18,826 
19,077 8,452 
12,708 10,374 
4,810 1,851 
3,324 877 
1,486 974 
3,965 1,449 
2,948 733 
1,017 716 
4,786 2,291 
3,241 907 
1,545 1,384 
16,472 6,320 
10,697 3,641 
5,775 2,679 


Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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27 or 
more* 


35,680 
18,431 


17,249 - 


898 
621 
99 i 


102 
71 
at 


Wr Pa) 
1,230 
495 


1,358 
878 
480 


10,648 
5,553 
5,095 


13,275 
6179 
7,096 


3551 
618 
733 


761 
323 
438 


13373 
584 
789 


4,189 
2,374 
1,815 
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Total 
Claimants 


Noy. 29 
1968 


341,604 
221,439 
120,165 


14,370 
11,889 
2,481 


2,205 
1,567 
698 


15,103 
10,897 
4,206 


14,503 
9,811 
4,692 


116,902 
81,302 
35,600 


97,719 
335196 
44,583 


12,674 
7,902 
4,772 


9,469 
6,605 
2,864 


15,022 
D053 
5,469 


43,517 
28017 
14,800 


Dec. 29 
1967 


301,522 
359,288 
142,235 


26,590 - 
24,084 
2,506 


5,036 
3,881 
Piss 


23,438 


18,500 — 


4,938 


25,243 
195558 
5,685 


160,514 
117,094 
43,420 


141,491 
85,974 
535;517 


20,493 
15,714 
4,779 


14,557 
11,643 
2,914 


20,300 
| ee Yar 
4,923 


63,861 
47,463 
16,398 


F — Prices 


ABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 


Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1961 = 100) 

tn a et a 104.8 106.8 103.9 106.0 101.0 108.9 103.9 103.4 
od. gS ee 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 
I clean vasacoss<ccnssonnoees 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 136;5 108.6 107.6 
EE Bo occiinsadsinnssssireysvorvess 115.4 118.1 113.4 PL 7.6 LL 122:5 114.1 110.4 
PES gop aacy anes band <Pascvessuns ands 120.1 122.0 118.6 W111 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 
968—February...............:::c--eecsee jie Fe 120.8 116.7 119.1 Tise2 boat 117.6 117.3 
| lies y eis OLED lee 118.6 119.9 117.1 120.5 114.0 1751 118.1 119.0 
| UTR, eS eis sen tae 119.3 120.8 1s a Leal beg? 114.4 126.9 117.8 121.2 
LL a a Et See na 119.3 120.1 117.9 120.7 114.5 127.4 119.2 121.3 

RN aya Aostinasis Pte Rao 119.7 120.5 118.3 121.2 Lisa 127.4 119.2 121.3 

| NN Resa. Sts dat viv bcc tat cin 120.4 1225 118.8 121.0 1 128.0 119.6 1213 
) CTT Se ea ee 120.7 123.9 118.9 120.6 tise 128.2 119.9 i 4 Be 
OCA re, ee ig 123.4 119.8 eM ie) 115.4 128.5 121.0 121,3 
Uo) at eR Le ee 121.4 122.9 120.3 122.8 114.9 129.0 121.4 121.3 
LC Pe Sees | 121.9 a | 120.9 123.4 LISS 129.4 123.3 135 

PISCE BET senses ce kAban....0. 12238 124.5 121.0 123.4 Liss 129.4 123.3 121.3 

M9 —JANIUALY........0.0.00.000cessrcee eres 122.6 12531 121.9 ik ee) 116.3 129.5 124.2 213 
OURO nce irs sv evn nis 122.6 123.9 T2223 121.8 Dive 129.6 124.7 121.9 

(1949 = 100) 


ESC <r ree 158.4* 


i Ss eT 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


nt PN I ELE LLL ON I EOLA EE LD LP II A ET TS RS mc me 


‘TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of February 1969 


enn ee "ee 
All Items Health 

and Recrea- Tobacco 

Feb. Jan. Feb. Trans por- Personal tion and and 

1969 1969 1968 Food Housing Clothing tation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1961 — 100) 


| 

| 
INNS NEMEC vecasssiens caapkanvinataysuornnseiocresseehéahs 117.8 117.2 133;2 117.6 113.0 121.5 110.8 128.2 108.7 142.4 
os ase bccuichuseppetnn turanernavesonys oxbinred sn 115.5 115.8 112.7 122.1 109.8 118.4 106.6 131.1 121.0 113.1 
NN rds caren nshnisn exgeoaaninbansnnian nian 116.3 116.6 113.6 121.0 110.1 122.8 113.7 125.4 122.7 113.1 
NE aN oan cath cng isa nsan dann shad annnasttaieoonse 120.4 120.1 116.9 la 12.3 118.7 116.5 125.0 136.6 127.7 
ee oh cinvnynovnneonscanstabs>verratepsshens 120.1 120.3 116.7 124.7 LiZ2 122.4 117.3 132.2 126.3 124.8 
I nok ck outils norn ne tottevinxices cshuisbiasbtnnhaaiinaf ine 121.2 121.3 117.2 121.2 116.6 125.2 124.0 129.2 120.8 123.6 
I fd nce nenivelga viecionsesnis eandonnsonessgstetnonts 120.4 120.4 116.7 122.4 111.2 127.8 118.6 136.8 123.6 128.1 
TN ns ivinincnententinsasonesuatisunnae I ie Ay 117.8 114.0 122.9 111.7 122.3 111.6 123.8 121.9 120.8 
NE NN ai ss exes snadinnnnsiinincepprrncncras 119.2 119.1 115.0 122.4 113.5 123; 116.6 131.8 124.5 114.3 

Is Eo ca an vans galihieninenibies 117.3 116.8 114.0 121.9 111.6 121.5 116.5 126.1 117.0 112.3 


Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
Cities. 
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G — Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower 
and Immigration. The first three tables in this section cover 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1963-69 


Month or Year 


strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-day: 
The number of workers involved includes all workers reporte 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to th 
union directly involved in the disputes leading to the wor 
stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid o 
as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


*1969—January 


ererererrr rrr ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee errr eee eee eee eee 


PerereTeTererreererr rere errr ree eee rere eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 


POPererererer er eee eee ee eee eee ee eer eee ee eee ec eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Peewee cere c eee ea ete e eee eee eee ee renee eee e see sess eeeeeese sees sees sees esas sees eeeesereseseusasesen 


PASSO UIST ae Bee eee Rm te, ce Rees hehe ous vve oak 
SEDIEIIDEL <4 oe eee ee eee me MELAS 3.) eae 
OCUO DERE Nhe ee me meee en en RR ge Meir sa scree 


Strikes and 
Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Beginning 
During Per cent of 
Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Tin 
318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
o27 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
498 522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
pT: 05) Vn ea OO 2 tn NEE 42 76 49,069 590,840 0.46 
37 83 41,296 682,180 0.53 
42 86 41,751 324,790 0.25 
64 116 30,993 410,710 0.30 
75 152 46,215 544,310 0.42 
36 137 62,069 867,810 0.59 
57 146 59,956 635,340 0.43 
42 124 30,065 346,140 0.27 
26 91 20,047 313,990 0.22 
19 70 14,563 221,540 0.16 
17 58 13,196 104,980 0.08 
ERROR 15 Me os Ed Ac ee Ne BC yO 33 64 10,048 125,680 0.09 
26 62 15,467 137,070 0.11 


PEDLUARY tice er ee eee seen a neat Ras 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, February 1969 by 
Industry (Preliminary) 


Strikes 
and 


Workers 


Lockouts Involved Man-Days 


Industry 
BP OLESUGY sehen et 
WIRES 5... ce eatin ett con eee 
MMaitiiactorin gs) + 3 gees ree 
SnSttuchlOne <5 5.055 0s epee oe ae 
Transportation and utilities... 
AS (ik An ne BE TN a 
[nib (21512 <a ee Ce EOP os Raraanees Ne, 
olf 8 ky one Oe ee oO eee 
Public administration... 
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2 187 
34x anh se508 
1iy Beeld 58 

6 5,504 

4 274 

3, hey 685 

2 81 
62 15,467 


2,980 
68,100 
10,530 
34,490 

5,480 
14,740 

750 


137,070 


TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, February 1969 by 
Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 


Strikes 
and Workers 

Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Day: 
Newfoundlandiesce. 30): ee — os — 
Prince Edwardiisiand...... noe — — —= 
INOVA SCOflA nee ca ee 2 180 2,240 
New DLUNS WICK =) 5 eee ee 3 410 2,740 
Que DOC re i Fee oo neat ane Soca 8 3,021 20,800 
Ontarion ee Pee ee) eee oe lemons 36 Let? 102,250 
Manitoba (see... eee ee 1 36 180 
Saskatchewans..w44.5...5:1. meee: 1 143 570 
Alberta... 3p) et ane 2 22 2,440 
British-@olunibtas 0 see 7 309 4,980 
Federale) <2 Si. kent ee 2 134 870 
ALL JURISDICTIONS"... ee 62 15,467 137,070 
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ABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers February 1969 (Preliminary) 


Starting 


Duration in Date 
) Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers —————————_ Termination — 
Location Union Involved February Accumulated Date Result 
ANUFACTURING 
7ood and Beverages 
Nova Scotia Co-operative Teamsters 100 2,000 4,400 Dec. 30 Wages, working conditions— 
Abattoir Ltd., Loti 327 a 
Halifax, N.S. (Ind.) 
Nestle (Canada) Ltd., Retail, Wholesale 199 1,000 1,000 Feb. 22 Wages— 
Chesterville, Ont. Employees — 
Loc. 488 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gerber Products of District 50 140 700 700 Feb. 24 Wages, vacations— 
Canada Ltd., (U.M.W.A.) — 
i Niagara Falls, Ont. Loc. 14059 
‘ (Ind.) 
HJ. Heinz of Canada Ltd., Packinghouse 900 3,600 3,600 Feb. 25 Disciplinary suspension of one 
t Leamington, Ont. Workers — worker— 
t Loc. 459 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
~ Quakers Oats Co. of Packinghouse 143 570 570 Feb. 25 Wages, shift premiums, 
' Canada, Ltd., Workers — vacations— 
Saskatoon, Sask. Loc. 418 
: (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber 
- 
Mansfield Denman General, Rubber Workers 330 1,650 31,680 Sep. 23 Wages, piece work procedures— 
_ Barrie, Ont. Loc. 336 Feb. 10 Return of workers following settle- 
/ (AFL-CIO/CLC) ment of both issues. 
| Chicago Rawhide, Auto Workers 129 2,580 9,940 Nov. 9 Wages, hours— 
_ Brantford, Ont. Loc. 397 (CLC) — 
: 
| Wood 
 Crestbrook Forest Woodworkers 105 2,100 5,460 Dec. 17 Wages, fringe benefits, holidays — 
Industries Limited, Loc. 1-206 _— 
Fort MacLeod, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper 
Crestbrook Pulp and Pulp and Paper 160 2,510 4,810 Jan. 18 Wages, other benefits—Wage in- 
Paper Ltd., Workers Feb. 23 crease, $400. pay bonus. 
) Skookumchuck, B.C. (Ind.) 
Lily Cups Limited, Printing Pressmen 300 150 150 Feb. 28 Failure to reach agreement— 
Scarborough, Ont. Loc. 466 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Primary Metals 
Anthes Eastern Ltd., Auto Workers 285 2,990 2,990 Feb. 14 Wages— 
St. Catherines, Ont. Loc. 199 (CLC) * bi 
Plasticast Limited, Machinists 245 1,470 1,470 Feb. 21 Wages— 
Windsor, Ont. Loc. 2270 sa 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metal Fabricating 
| Nicholson File Co. Steelworkers 237 4,740 7,580 Jan. 16 Wages, contract language— 
of Canada Ltd., Loc. 6497 = 
Port Hope, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers February 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) ; 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 


Involved February Accumulated 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Anthes Steel Products 
Limited, 
Cooksville, Ont. 


Machinery 


Dorr-Oliver-Long Ltd., 
Orillia, Ont. 


Electrical Products 


Proctor-Silex Ltd., 
Picton, Ont. 


Robbins and Myers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Chemical Products 


Cyanamid of Canada Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 


North American 
Plastics Ltd., 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Several plumbing 
contractors, 

Various locations, 

Northwestern Ontario. 


Modern Paving, 
St. Lambert de Lévis, Que. 


Delta Electric, 
Dalhousie, N.B. 


Foundation Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 
Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Lakehead Sheet Metal 
Contractors Association, 

Various locations— 

Fort William and 

Port Arthur, Ont. 


306 


Steelworkers 
boced515: 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4697 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ULE L0G. 580 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Eoc2397 
(CLC) 


Chemical Workers 
Loc. 165 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc, 251 
(CLC) 


Plumbers 
Loc. 508 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 


Federation (CNTU) 


I.B.E.W. 
Loc. 1150 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers 
Loc. 493 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal 
Workers 

Loc. 397 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


230 


340 


103 


188 


500 


29) 


200 


110 


270 


100 


225 


4,600 


6,800 


2,060 


1,880 


10,000 


5,900 


4,000 


2,200 


810 


650 


230 


4,600 


10,540 


16,280 


12,600 


20,000 


56,020 


32,400 


17,160 


810 


650 


230 


Starting 


Date 


Termination 


Date 


Feb. 3 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages— 


Wages, hours, statutory holiday 
revision of the classification 
system— 


Wages, hours— 


Wages, hours—Wage increases, II 
paid statutory holidays, improve 
health and welfare clause, othe 
benefits. 


Wages— 


Wages, union security, grievanc 
procedure— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Security of employment— 


Use of non-union electricians b 
sub-contractor—Return of worker 
when sub-contractor agreed not t 
hire pending signing of agreement 


Dismissal of 21 workers— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 
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eo 


a 


2 


Industry, Employer 


| Location Union 
| NSPORTATION AND 

UTILITIES 

ansportation 
‘Lakehead Freightways Ltd., Teamsters 


. Port Arthur, Sault Ste. 
/ Marie, Ont. and 


| (Ind.) 
‘Winnipeg, Man. 


‘ower, Gas and Water 
Ontario Hydro, 


Province-wide, Ontario. Loc. 1,000 
(CLC) 
RAD E 
Metro Toronto News Ltd., Teamsters 
Loc. 419 
(Ind.) 


{ 
} 


ERVICE 


| 

| Scarborough, Ont. 
| 

1 


“ducation 


’ Government of Quebec, 
» Province-wide, Quebec. 
| du Québec 


between the claimant and the Unemployment Insurance 
ommission is achieved by means of a network of local 
ffices. Tables E-2 to E-4 relate to local office operations, 
ough Table E-3 includes data on regional office pro- 
essing. 
Upon separation from employment, a person wishing 
° file a claim for benefit applies either in person or by 
“mail to the nearest local office of the Commission The 
laim willbe either an “initial” ora “renewal” depending 
pon whether or not it is necessary to compute benefit 
ights. On an initial claim, the claimant’s benefit entitle- 
ent is calculated, and this will be available for com- 
Pp ensation of spells of proved unemployment during a 
‘Deriod of one year,* unless used up prior to that time. 
en a claimant misses two successive scheduled re- 
porting dates and subsequently files a claim, a renewal 
tlaim will serve to re-activate the claim, provided that 
there is still benefit available. 


The total of initia! and renewalclaims (Table E-3) thus 
3pproximates the number of recorded separations from 
ployment during a month. However, to the extent 
hat an initial claim is taken from a person who has just 
*xhausted benefit and seeks re-establishment of credits, 
Ihe total would constitute an overstatement of the new 


Federal jurisdiction. 
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Various locals 


Public Employees 


La Corporation 
des Enseignants 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, contact . 


BLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers February 1969 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


nn nn ead 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days — Major Issues 
Workers ——_—————— Termination — 
Involved February Accumulated Date Result 
100 800 800 Feb. 19 Hours of work, safety conditions— 
5,300 33,080 33,080 Feb. 3 Wages, other benefits— 
160 3,200 5,280 Janis Disagreement over new contract— 
2,680 14,640 14,640 Feb. 3 Teacher classification, remote area 
Feb. 20 premiums, job security, working 


Technical Notes to ‘’E” Tables 


cases of recorded unemployment. Claims in the cate- 
gory “entitled to benefit” include initial claims on which 
the contribution requirements were fulfilled and no dis- 
qualification was imposed, and renewal claims allowed, 


with no disqualification. Claims ‘not entitled to benefit” 


consist of failures on initial claims due to insufficient 
contributions, and in addition, disqualifications imposed 
on either initial or renewal claims. Claims not com- 
pletely processed at the end of the month are shown as 
“pending.” 

Claimants are required to report every two weeks by 
mail to the local office. Information on the number of 
claimants currently reporting to local offices is obtained 
by a count of individual unemployment registers in the 
currently active file at the month-end (Table E-2). 
Once aclaimis taken, the documenton which the record 
of activity is maintained (the unemployment register) is 
placed in the active file, and it becomes dormant only 
after the scheduled reporting pattern has been broken 
twice in succession or the claimant finds work. The 
count of weeks on claim represents the number of 
weeks of proved unemployment since the most recent 
separation from employment. When a new unemploy- 
ment register is prepared, because the previous claim 
has terminated and a new entitlement has been com- 
puted, the number of weeks is calculated from the date 


conditions—Return of teachers 


when mediator appointed. 


of actual separation from employment. Information on 
the number of weeks on claim is based on examination 
of a 20-per-cent sample of unemployment registers. 


Payment data are provided by Treasury Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and relate to 
transactions during a month. In some cases, the com- 
pensated unemployment would have occurred in a prior 
month. Data cover partial as well as complete weeks. 


Estimates of the insured population (Table E-1) are 
based on an estimate of persons either working in in- 
sured employment or on claim at June 1 each year. 
Monthly estimates of insured employment are projected 
from the June 1 figure, using employment indexes, for 
individualindustry divisions as published in Emp/oyment 
and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (Employment 
Section, Labour Division, DBS) (DBS Cat. No, 72-002). 
The number of claimants recorded at the month-end, as 
described above, is added to provide the total estimate. 


* Under the Training Allowances Act—1 966 the benefit 
period of an insured person may be extended if he (or 
she) is in receipt of a training allowance. The benefit 
period is extended by the amount of time the person Is 
undergoing training, but in no event can the benefit 
period extend beyond 156 weeks. 
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H — Employment Fatalities 


TABLE H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During Fourth Quarter of 1968 


(6) 
Public 
(3) Aa- Per 
Manu- Con-_ Trans- (4) (5) minis- Cent 
Agri- __For- (1) (2) factur-  struc-  porta- Fi- Serv- tra- of 
culture estry Fishing Mining _ ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Total 
By Industry* and Age Group 
De TO Drie Me Oe. Accu DHS. 1 1 — — 1 1 3 — = 1 —- 8 4.5 
DORA ee ek LO ha. ro 1 4 2 — 2 5 a -— 1 Ds 21 113 
SASL ©: 5 Wes te Visine, nee t eet 5 1G) 4 4 8 15 13 4 — 3 6 73 41.2 
BEC ee. UN oir inlet sosuserict 1 4 — 14 13 11 14 4 — — 3 64 36.2 
65 and: over.:...:... — — —- 3 1 3 1 1 — Z — ii 6.2 
4 O06 0.8 bee ek Te lan Mee ee oan rae 8 20 6 2h Zi BZ 36 9 — 1) 11 177** 100m 
By Industry and Occupation ft 
aninets (aye elton 8 — — — — — — — a — — 8 4.5 
WOR CEES. CD). eel seeee — 14 — — 1 1 -— — — oo a 16 9.0 
Mishermen(C). ccs cen ee — — 6 — — — — — — — — 6 3.4 
IVESIICES CUM sities kor ey — — — 18 -—— —- — — — — -— 18 10.2 
Grattsment(e)c crane — 4 = 5 16 21 i 24 5 — 2 Z 65 36.7 
ISA DOULCLS Uh) eete ete ee — — — — 4 8 Z — — — — 14 1g 
METANSPOLU(S)...caesc ere — 2 — — Zz 1 19 2 — — 3 29 16.4 
Manaveriale eco e aie — — — — = 1 1 1 — _ — 3 1a 
Protessional: (1) ..1...02.05 — — — — 1 _. _ — — 1 — Z 1.1 
Glericaliun, hie... eee — — — — — — — — — — — — 
Sales eee eee — — —— 3 — — 1 a —— — 4 2a 
DEEVICE (1) eon). lal ess — — — — — — Z — — 4 6 12 6.8 
OVAL ieee ae 8 20 6 21 alt 204 36 9 -_— 7 11 177** 1004 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt 
Struck by objects (J)............ 1 9 — 11 9 12 9 2 — —— 1 54 30.5 
Falls and slips (k)................ 2 1 6 3 4 4 {6 — — 1 2 30 17.0 
Collisions, derailments (I).. 1 6 — — 6 3 13 3 — 2 2 36 20,3 
Caught in, on, between (m) 4 4 — 3 4 6 Zz 1 — 1 1 26 14.7 
Wihalavionsin)s. oe 0 — — — 1 2 1 os 1 _ — — 5 2.8 
Conflagrations (0)................ — — — 2 1 5 3 1 — — 11 6.2 
Electric current (—p)...2:°.....:.. — — — — — 2 1 — — 1 — 4 24 
Over-exertion (q). 0 — — — — 1 — — — — — 1 2 1.1 
Striking against (r).............. — — — — — 1 — — — — — 1 0.6 
Miscellaneous (S)................=— — — 1 — — 1 1 — Z 3 8 4.5 
phe OAT eae eee 8 20 6 pa | Zi, 32 36 9 — 7 11 177** 100.0 
PER; CENT? OF LOTAL: c65.2:3) 2. ASaicmdled 3.4 reo 15.3 18.1 20.3 Dill — 3.9 6:2 100.0 - 


*Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance a1 
real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 

fIncludes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process and relat 
workers. (f) Unskilled workers (not agrucultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupation workers. 
Recreation workers. ; 

tIncludes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contact, absorptior 
ingestions and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) Violen« 
bites, stings, etc. 

**Of these totals, 146 fatalities were reported by various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 31 were obtain 
from other sources. 
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Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31), 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1968. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.”’ Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 75 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1968. 


Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1967. 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-767. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockout: 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts show strikes anc 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of worker: 
involved, duration, etc. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/ 1967. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1967. An annual report published 1 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paperback volume. Contains the results o: 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours 0! 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selectec 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industrie: 
including logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade anc 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates fol 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rate: 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First-year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paperback volume, $10.00; service withou 
indexed binder, $7.50; individual tables, 15 cents. Paperback volume, $3.00 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-550. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1967. (Bilingual). Price $2.00, Cat. No 
L2-15/1967. 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans de. 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labou 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, Cat 
No. L31-967F. 


The Behaviour of Canadian Wages and Salaries in the Postwar Period. 1967. 
A graphic presentation. Price $1.50, Cat. No. L41-567. 


Technological changes in the railway industry: Employment effects and adjustment 
process: CPR Angus Workshops, Montreal. 1967. Second in a series of three reports 
on technological change in the railway industry in Canada and the ways in which 
workers have adapted to change. Price $2.50, Cat. No. L41-667. 


Payment Systems and their Development in the Railway Running Trades. 1968. 
By Maxwell Flood. Price $1.25, Cat. No. L41-768. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


CNR photo 


Key figures in the UTU Train and Yard Service employees settlement were: (I. to r.) J. C: 


Anderson, Vice-President, Industrial 


Relations, 


CPR: G. C. Gale, Vice-President, UTU; 


W. P. Kelly, Director, Conciliation and Arbitration Branch, Canada Department of Labour; 
G. W. McDevitt, Vice-President, UTU; and K. L. Crump, Assistant Vice-President, Labour 


Relations, CNR. 


First UTU contract settlement 


The system of preventive mediation 
developed by the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Bryce Mackasey (L. G., Feb., p. 72; 
Mar., p. 144), has once again demon- 
strated its effectiveness with the signing 
of further important railway agreements. 
Emulating the Minister’s success as a 
mediator in earlier disputes, W. P. 
Kelly, Director of the Department’s 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch, has 
settled the latest disagreement in the 
current series of bargaining talks between 
the railways and the railway unions. 

There were two separate disputes in- 
volving the Canadian National Railways 
and the United Transportation Union on 
the one hand and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the UTU on the 
other. 

The UTU, in its first contract negotia- 
tions since its formation through merger 
of four railway unions (L.G., March, 
p. 152), served notice on the railways on 
November 1, 1968, to revise the collective 
agreements expiring December 31, 1968. 
The UTU negotiated directly with each 
railway until early February when the 
parties jointly requested the Minister of 
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Labour to appoint a mediator. The 
Minister appointed Mr. Kelly to assist 
the parties in resolving the issues and he 
entered the dispute on February 12. 

Several meetings were held throughout 
February and March and memoranda of 
settlements were signed between the 
union and each railway company on 
March 21. The terms of settlement pro- 
vided a total wage increase of 13 per cent 
over a two-year agreement effective from 
January 1, 1969. Other main items in the 
agreement include: 

e the companies to bear the full cost 
of an improved health and welfare plan; 

e improved vacations; 

e one additional statutory holiday; 

e and a rule to provide for negotiation 
and for final arbitration of any material 
change in working conditions having 
adverse effects on employees. 

On being congratulated on his success 
as mediator, Mr. Kelly said that ‘‘while 
there was a deadlock, once this was 
broken most of the credit for the settle- 
ment must go to the negotiators, who 
were willing to keep the discussions on a 
meaningful and productive level.” 


Ontario launches appeal 
for student employment 


The Ontario Government launched ; 
appeal in March to help find jobs for t! 
more than 357,000 Ontario students wl 
will be looking for employment tk 
summer. 

To promote its program, the Ontar 
Government advertised in newspapei 
sent information kits to 300 employ 
associations in the province and se 
letters to presidents of more than 30,0 
Ontario companies. The Government 
co-operating with the federal Manpow 
Centres to arrange for student registrati 
and will put students in touch wi 
prospective employers through stude 
placement offices on university campus 

The Ontario Government will hi 
about 6,400 students for the summe 
another 1,500 jobs will be made availat 
by government boards and commissior 
The federal Government is hiring at lez 
2,000 university students for summ 
work this year. 


Sylva Gelber appointed 
as ILO consultant 


Miss Sylva M. Gelber, Director of t 
Women’s Bureau of the Department, h 
been appointed to the Internatior 
Labour Organization’s panel of co 
sultants on the problems of wom 
workers. The panel was set up to advi 
on the specific problems of wom 
workers and on the programs needed 
meet such problems. 

The primary functions of this panel a 
to keep the International Labour Off 
informed of major developments relati 
to women workers, to provide inform 
tion to the Office on basic trends in fl 
field, and to be at the disposal of t 
Office to reply to specific questiot 
Members of the panel are also expect 
to provide the Office with relevant 1 
formation on their own initiative. 

Members of the panel are chosen f 
the outstanding position they hold 
the functions they perform in the field 
women workers, and their appointme 
is valid only for as long as they contin 
to fulfil this role. Miss Gelber joined t 
Department last October (L. G., Ne 
1968, p. 640) after 18 years with t 
Department of National Health a 
Welfare. Her career includes extensi 
experience in labour relations, soc 
work, social research and administratic 
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The George Burt Testimonial Banquet 
yas held in Toronto on March 24 for 
he man who served as Canadian Re- 
sional Director of the United Automobile 
Workers of America for a quarter of a 
‘entury. Mr. Burt was one of the original 
jnembers of UAW Local 222 and its first 
‘ecretary-treasurer. He was then elected 
the Canadian Director of the UAW at its 
leveland convention in 1939, a post he 
eld until his retirement in May 1968. 
| He was elected a vice-president of the 
Jntario Federation of Labour in 1946, 
nd served as president from 1951 to 
(953. He was elected a regional vice- 
bresident of the merged Canadian Labour 
Congress in 1956, and later became 
ener vice-president and at a western 
emispheric conference of the Interna- 
ional Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
n Brazil, he represented the CLC and 
acted as chairman. The testimonial ban- 
ee was sponsored by the Ontario His- 
adrut Trade Union Council. Proceeds 
ere to go toward the building of a 
egional medical centre near Tel Aviv, 
srael. 
Head table guests (picture above): left 
0 right, David B. Archer, President, 
ntario Federation of Labour, and chair- 
an of the banquet arrangements com- 
ittee; guest speaker Emil Mazey, UAW 
nternational Secretary-Treasurer; George 
urt, chairman, Co-operative Dwellings 
Ssociation of Windsor; Premier John 
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Robarts of Ontario; Dennis McDermott, 
UAW Canadian Director and banquet 
chairman. Standing, left to right, Donald 
MacDonald, President, Canadian Labour 
Congress; Robert Nixon, leader of the 
Ontario Liberal Party; Toronto’s Mayor 
William Dennison; Donald C. Mac- 
Donald, leader of the Ontario New Demo- 
cratic Party; Max Federman, chairman, 
Canadian Trade Union Council for 
Histadrut. 


COMING EVENTS 


June 16-18 — New Brunswick Federation 
of Labour, Lord Beaverbrook Hotel, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


June 18-19 — Canadian Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Institute meeting at the 
University of Montreal. The sixth 
annual meeting of the Institute will 
consist of workshops and discussions. 
More information is available from the 
University’s Départment des Relations 
Industrielles, Case postale 6128, Mont- 
réal 3. 


June 22-28 — International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security 
Convention, Columbus, Ohio. 


Photo by Inn Studios Ltd., Toronto 


George Burt Honoured at Testimonial Banquet 


Children’s Day Care Centre 
Set Up by U.S. Department 


A centre for the day care of children 
whose parents are employed in_ the 
Washington offices of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor has been developed with 
the help of a former director of the U.S. 
Women’s Bureau, Mrs. Esther Peterson, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Wage 
and Labor Standards. 

The centre, designed to serve as a 
model to show that day care can and 
should be provided for children of their 
employees, is housed in a Washington 
government building. The first to be 
established by a federal agency, the centre 
can accommodate 60 children, but only 
30 will be enrolled initially. 

The director of the centre is a former 
Headstart teacher with a supporting staff 
of two full-time teachers and several aides. 
A social worker and psychiatrist are also 
on the staff. 

Hours are from 7:45 a.m. to 5:45 p.m. 
and a hot lunch is served daily. Fees are 
based on total annual family income, 
ranging from *1 a geek for families with 
an income of less than *4,000, to *25 
a week where family income exceeds 
*15.000. Additional cost of the centre’s 
operation is defrayed by a grant of 
*60,000 under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. 
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Construction safety : 
“we worry 


The most sophisticated and stringent 
construction safety rules in the world are 
next to useless unless there are competent, 
well-organized safety inspectors able to 
act efficiently and quickly in the applica- 
tion of effective enforcement devices. 
This was the opinion expressed in a brief 
presented in January by a joint com- 
mittee representing major union organ- 
izations and the Construction Safety 
Association of Ontario, to the Labour 
Safety Council, a union-management 
advisory body appointed under the 
Ontario Department of Labour Act. 

“Even in municipalities where con- 
struction safety inspection is of a respect- 
able calibre,’ the brief states, “‘inspectors 
are often hindered in their efforts to 
prevent accidents by cumbersome en- 
forcement devices that make the judicial 
prevention or prosecution of violations 
difficult, if not impossible.” 

There were also deficiencies in the 
construction safety rules themselves, the 
brief said. Some of the recommendations 
suggested were: 

e that the Ontario Department of 
Labour take definite steps towards adop- 
tion of nation-wide standards for con- 
struction equipment; 

e that a constructor be required to 
assume primary responsibility for safety 
equipment and compliance with regula- 
tions; 

e that constructors be required to keep 
drawings of a project and make them 
available for scrutiny by construction 
safety inspectors, and that any charges 
or revisions be signed by a professional 
engineer ; 

e that the maximum allowable penalty 
for violating the Construction Safety Act 
be increased from $1000 to $3000 for an 
individual, and from $5,000 to $10,000 
for a corporation; 

e that minimum fines of $300 for an 
individual and $1000 for a corporation 
be established for repeated offences; 

e that the appointment and regulation 
of safety inspectors under the Act be 
assumed by the Ontario Department of 
Labour; 

e that the minimum qualifications for 
construction safety inspectors be raised; 

e that new legislation be enacted to 
provide for methods of controlling new 
or established contractors who refuse to 
adopt adequate accident control policies; 

e that the constructor, before starting a 
project, be required to point out potential 
hazards to the workmen in a language 
they understand; 

e that employees be given the right, 
through specific legislation, to refuse to 
work under unsafe conditions; 
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e that new detailed provisions covering 
various aspects of safety be included in 
the Construction Safety Act and the 
Trench Excavators’ Protection Act, and 

e that regulatory provisions relating 
to qualifications of trench inspectors be 
amended in order to place all inspection 
under one controlling agency in the 
Ontario Department of Labour. 


New superannuation plan 
unveiled in Britain 


The British Government has published 
a White Paper outlining a new super- 
annuation scheme. The plan, expected to 
be in operation by April 1972, will mean 
that most people will have to pay higher 
national insurance contributions. The 
new pensions will not be paid to those 
who become pensioners before the scheme 
begins. 

The country’s lowest-paid workers will 
get more than 60 per cent of their earnings 
on retirement, but the higher paid workers 
will receive less than half. Secretary of 
State for Social Services; Richard Cross- 
man said that the element of redistribu- 
tion is essential to the scheme. 

Under the new pension plan, the flat- 
rate contribution will go. Instead, there 
will be straight percentage deductions 
from earnings up to a limit of £1,700 
($4,080) a year, £33 ($79.20) a week. 
Beyond that figure, there would be no 
further contribution to the state scheme. 
The proposed plan provides for periodic 
reviews of the plan to offset rising prices 
and beyond that, as national income rises, 
pensioners and other beneficiaries will 
receive bonuses from the state contribu- 
tion. 

At the start, both employees and 
employers will pay 634 per cent into two 
separate funds and the Government will 
continue to contribute at the rate of about 
18 per cent of the combined national 
insurance contributions of insured persons 
and employers. 


Ingenious way found 
for higher salary scale 


The fight for equal pay for equal work 
continues. In the Republic of South 
Africa, the Public Service Commission 
has a higher pay scale for males than for 
females, but one woman clerk working 
in Pretoria found an ingenious way of 
getting the higher salary scale. After 
undergoing a series of sex-change opera- 
tions, switching the person from Sylvia 
to Andre Strydom, aged 41, he has been 
medically certified as a male, and is now 
eligible for pay at the higher rate. 


New York longshoremen 
end 56-day strike 


The 56-day New York dock strik 
ended February 15. The settlement, set 
ting a pattern for the industry, calls for a1 
hourly wage-benefit package increase o 
$1.60, raising the top-scale, hourly rat 
to $4.60 after three years. 


The New York longshoremen reache 
an agreement but intended to wait fo 
settlement in all east and gulf-coast port 
before voting on the agreement. A cour 
order forced a vote and the contract wa 
approved. Under the agreement, ever 
longshoreman in the New York area wil 
be guaranteed 2,080 hours of work ; 
year — a 40-hour-week. The union als 
won the right to unload and reload ever: 
prepackaged container shipped within 5 
miles of New York. 


The New York settlement was followe 
by agreements in New Orleans, La. 
Miami, Fla., Port Everglades, Fla. 
Hampton Roads, Va. and Baltimore, Me 
This left Boston, Mass. and Galveston 
Tex. without agreements. Shippers i 
Boston refused to go along with simila 
terms to the New York settlement as the 
said it would increase operating costs b 
50 per cent and might bankrupt the port 


Employers groups unite 
to form one association 


A way of bringing stability to industry 
tried successfully in Europe, is bein 
introduced in Quebec. It’s an employer: 
organization called the Conseil du Patre 
nat du Québec (Quebec Managemen 
Council), a federation of managemen 
associations. 


In Sweden, the powerful employers 
organization and the labour federatio 
provide a balance and establish norms ¢ 
economic expansion, general wage level 
and fringe benefit standards. In Franc 
Germany and The Netherlands, employer: 
groups also play a big role in bargainin 
with labour. 

The idea behind the council is to unit 
hundreds of management associations 1 
the province and provide a single voic 
to speak for them. But each membe 
association will still keep its autonomy i 
the fields that are specifically its ow 
while the Council will speak on broade 
subjects rather than individual issues. 


Priority will be given to labour affair: 
but Council President Charles Perraul 
President of Casavant Fréres Ltée, S 
Hyacinthe, says that the council will nc 
negotiate on behalf of its member assc 
ciations in labour agreements. 
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50 Years Ago 


i 


HE MOST serious dispute in the industrial history of 
Janada happened in Winnipeg in June, following a strike of 
ye metal and building trades, the LABOUR GAZETTE reported 
_ June 1919. Before it ended, sympathetic strikes involving 
5,000 workers raged through several western cities and 
sreatened to erupt at Vancouver and other points in British 
olumbia. 


Difficulties began when workers in the metal trades walked 
¥ the job on May 1 after lengthy negotiations in which they 
emanded various wage increases and a 44-hour week. The 
Yinnipeg Trades and Labour Council issued a notice on 
Tay 7 setting out the demands. of the metal trades and en- 
orsing the demands of the building trades. The council then 
yok a vote on calling a general strike. 


Strike votes were taken by the various unions affiliated with 
he council, and on May 15, about 27,000 employees — 
reet railwaymen, elevator men, postal employees, delivery 
ven, clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers, employees of 
epartment stores, railway employees, municipal employees 
ad others — went on strike. The next day, telegraph operators, 
‘lephone operators and electrical workers joined them. Police- 
1en and firemen wanted to join the trike too, but were asked 
the strike committee to stay on their jobs. When the printers 
lowed the mass exodus, Winnipeg’s daily newspapers were 
orced to suspend publication. 

Commenting on the strike, a North Winnipeg MP, Dr- 
1. R. Blake, said that the heart of labour was right, but that 
hany of its leaders were wrong, and that labour was being 
! isled in the West by revolutionary and socialistic elements 
at appeared to be in control. The Winnipeg strike, in his 
pinion, was less a strike than a revolution. The Government, 
ecording to Dr. Blake, should stamp out sedition and amend 
he criminal code to prevent civic, provincial and federal 
mployees from striking. ‘‘There will never be a court whose 
‘cisions will please everyone,” he said, ‘Yet there must be 
bme tribunal to settle disputes [some tribunal] whose de- 
isions when rendered are final. In this age and generation, 
| should not be found necessary to strike in order to strike 
jut disputes.” 


* * * ok 


Canadians were questioning the high cost of living in 1919. 

n what appeared to be a forerunner of the Consumers 
ssociation of Canada, Sir Thomas White, Minister of 
inance, introduced a resolution for a special committee of 
e House of Commons to inquire into the cost of food, 
lothing, fuel and other necessities throughout Canada, and 
to the rates of profit made by dealers and others connected 
ith their production, distribution and sale. The committee 
as asked also to investigate rents for houses in industrial 
entres, and the return on capital; it was empowered to send 
‘or persons, papers and records, to examine witnesses under 
sath, to engage accountants and other necessary assistants, 
ind to report to the House with recommendations for re- 
ucing prices and rents. 
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In the Labour Gazette, June 1919 


The first international labour conference was to meet in 
Washington in October, and was expected to discuss unhealthy 
work, women’s employment before and after childbirth, and 
the minimum age for employing children. It was to discuss 
also the application and extension of the international con- 
vention adopted at Berne in 1906 forbidding night work for 
women employed in industry, and the use of white phosphorous 
in the manufacture of matches. 


** * * * 


Technical education was being promoted in Canada with a 
government bill that passed its first reading in the House of 
Commons on June 5. The bill proposed an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 to be expended in installments during a period of 
10 years, beginning with $700,000 the first year. Quarterly 
amounts were to be paid to several provincial governments, 
but a grant payable to any province in a year was not to 
exceed the amount expended by the provincial government on 
technical education for that year. Not more than 25 per cent 
of the annual grant could be used for getting land, erecting or 
improving buildings, or supplying furniture or equipment. 
And each province was expected to submit itemized annual 
reports to the Minister of Labour. 


* * * * 


Laws restricting child labour imposed hardship on families 
who counted on their children’s contribution to the family 
income. Many child labour laws in the United States provided 
for exemption because of poverty, the LABOUR GAZETTE re- 
ported, and the argument against such laws was being 
answered in a very practical way through the establishment of 
mothers’ pensions in Canada, the United States and other 
countries. Officials on both sides of the border were par- 
ticularly concerned that many families were headed by a 
woman, owing to a husband’s death, illness or incarceration 
in an insane asylum or penal institution. 

The first legislative step toward mothers’ pensions in 
Canada was taken in 1916 when the Manitoba legislature 
passed the Mothers’ Allowances Act. Saskatchewan followed 
in 1917, and Alberta in April 1919. At the time of writing, 
similar legislation was being considered in Ontario, Nova 
Scotia and other provinces, the GAZETTE reported. A statement 
by the Manitoba Mothers’ Allowances Commission, indicated 
that, at the end of May, 295 families were receiving the allow- 
ance. The average city allowance for each family had been 
increased to $61, and the rural allowance to $49.16. Since the 
Act came into force, 1,072 had benefited from it. 


* * * * 


And the first report of the British Columbia Minimum 
Wage Board stated that the majority of male workers in 
British Columbia industry were earning $30 to $35 a week. 
But in a review of 2,043 jobs held by women, it was reported 
that 73.8 per cent earned less than the minimum recommended 
by the Government. Working girls in the laundry business did 
not get more than $10 a week, and many of them earned 
only $7.50. 
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The New Role of Women 
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Sylva M. Gelber 


‘Ve: role that woman has played in society has shifted a 
changed with the times along with shifts and changes in soc 
and cultural values. In the wake of the rapid social char 
characteristic of the times in which we live, the role of wom 
is, inevitably, being affected. Revolutionary technologi 
innovations and the advent of the computer have already h 
their effect on our methods of production; many of the m 
complex technical jobs can be carried out as capably now 
women as by men. The advent of the ‘‘pill’’ has, for the fi 
time in the history of civilization, freed woman from 1 
unforeseen, unplanned pregnancy, which too often virtua 
enslaved her. 

The new factor in the role of women is that, more than e 
before in recorded history, woman is in the position of bei 
able to make choices as to her future. In the society o: 
beginning to take shape at this time, she may fulfil herself a 
thereby enrich the environment in which she lives, by acquir1 
education and skills, by becoming a housewife and moth 
by entering into a career, not only once but at least tw 
during the economically productive years of her life, or s 
may choose a combination of these roles. The new soci 
may enable her to make her choice freely, having regard to I 
family situation, her own potential, and the welfare of 1 
community in general. 

Perhaps for the first time, society will neither disdain 1 
adore woman in her new role, but will accept her as the parti 
of man. This will entail some positive action on the part 
woman herself. Politically, she must accept the responsibil 
of citizenship to the full; this requires not only that she exerc 
the franchise which has been hers these fifty years, but a 
that she actively participate in the political life of the comn 
nity. Obviously such participation will have to be geared 
other responsibilities. But if woman continues to abs 
herself from the law-making chambers of the various jul 
dictions, then it may be anticipated that there will contir 
to be a dearth of legislation, which alone can fully assure | 
the partnership she seeks in human affairs. 


This article is condensed from a speech by Sylvia M. Gelber, Direct 
Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, presented as part ¢ 
symposium on New Morality: Challenges to Old Values, arranged un 
the auspices of the Jewish Family and Child Services. The symposi 
was held on January 23, 1969, in Toronto, Ont. 


In the field of education, woman also must participate m« 
fully in the opportunities that are opening so as to acqu 
higher levels of learning and broadening skills. The potent 
of woman has already been amply demonstrated by | 
scholastic records of the last few years. Only woman hers 
can ensure that her educational background is consistent w 
her educational potential. 

In the field of employment, woman herself has a role to pl 
although society as a whole must, in its own interest, ensi 
that women are properly and fully employed when they are 
the labour force. The present readiness of women to acc 


Women’s Bureau 
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bs classified at a level, considerably lower than those for 
they are capable, cannot bring society nearer to the 
al of full utilization of all potential skills. 


The shift from agricultural to urban life, and the shift from 
ual to mechanical methods of household maintenance, 
freed the housewife from much of the arduous, time- 

»nsuming drudgery of housework, giving her a liberty un- 
ttainable before now. 
~Woman’s role in society today, however, is still shaped by 
se limit she places on the expectations of herself with regard 
the outside world. Margaret Meade has pointed out that 
tly in our culture, women fear success lest they lose 
eir feminity; while, in the same culture, men fear failure 
they lose their masculinity! 

It is difficult to foresee the long-term effects on our society 

a whole of the revolutionary technological and scientific 

ances that mark the present age. The advent of progress 

in transition has changed and undoubtedly will continue 

change almost all facets of the life into which this generation 

born. It is not only that changes are taking place in our 

but, characteristic of the time, is the speed with which 

cr changes are taking place. Planned careers for a lifetime 
y 


* 


be a thirg of the past; and trends that show the speed 
ith which skills become obsolescent are already well-defined. 
the field of health and safety, as in other fields, science and 
ology including automation, have already made their 
ks. 
‘It is within this context that the new role of woman must be 
iewed. For those women who maintain a household, it means 
reduction in the hours previously devoted to household 
es that, with the aid of modern household gadgetry, may 
w be completed in a minimum of time. The housewife of 
y—unlike the housewife of yesterday—while fulfilling her 
aditional role within her home, has extra hours available 
her, which may be used for pursuit of her own choice—for 
ing, for recreation or for creative activities. Advanced 
mmunications may make it possible for her to continue 
I studies without stepping outside her home, if she should 
wish. In all circumstances, an extra measure may be added 
her creativity as a human being. 
The employed woman of today working in industry finds 
heavy and complex jobs, which until now were beyond her 
hysical capabilities, have been automated; the physical effort 
t once was associated with the particular occupation has 
removed. As a result, the concept that there are jobs 
uitable for women and other job suitable for men is slowly 
‘iving way to the concept of jobs for the competent, regardless 
of sex. The key to jobs for women may now rest on their 
ompetence and ability. 


To those born in this country during the last two or three 
lecades, it is difficult to recall that many of the privileges of 
‘itizenship taken for granted now were won but a very short 
ime ago in our land. For example, the right of a female citizen 
© vote in a provincial or federal election, dates only from the 
lays during and following World War I. Legislation estab- 
ishing these rights emanated initially from the provinces in 
the west, where pioneer women had stood shoulder to shoulder 
with their men folk, pushing back the frontiers. The first 
—— were placed on the books in 1916 in Manitoba, 
owed by Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

_ Are women “persons” within the meaning of the British 
orth American Act, the basis of the Canadian constitution ? 
question may appear unbelievable today, but only forty 
fars ago, this was a difficult problem requiring the con- 
tion of the Supreme Court of Canada and the Judicial 
mmittee of the Privy Council in London. It was not until 
1928, that the matter was brought for clarification before 
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the Supreme Court, which decided that women indeed were 
not “‘persons” under the British North America Act. It was 
appealed the following year to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in London, which reversed the previous judg- 
ment and ruled that women were “‘persons!”’ 


To young Canadians, it may come as a shock to learn that 
less than 25 years ago, a native-born Canadian woman who 
married a non-Canadian, although both may have been 
residing in Canada, and in spite of the fact that the woman may 
never have left the shores of her native land, lost her citizenship 
automatically by virtue of her marriage. The Indian woman 
on the reserve who marries a non-reserve Indian, similarly 
loses her reserve rights merely by virtue of marriage. 


It should also be noted that to this day, marriage is a barrier 
to normal employment in the civil service in the provinces 
of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 


The greatest change in the role of women during the last 
number of years has been in the work world outside the con- 
fines of the home. Women began to seek gainful employment 
in the days of the industrial revolution in the newly developing 
industries where conditions of work were harsh for all workers. 
In 1901, the percentage of the labour force made up of adult 
women was only 14 per cent; 60 years later it was almost 30 
per cent. But while the participation of women has been steadily 
increasing, the pattern of participation has been changing, the 
change becoming radical during the decade of the fifties. From 
available statistical data—and there is not very much to be 
had in this respect—it is clear that women have developed 
what has been described as a ‘‘two-phase working life cycle.”’ 
It is evident that women are marrying and starting their 
families at an earlier age than before; and the reproduction 
period is completed earlier. Available statistical data shows 
that married women work for some time after marriage, then 
leave the labour force, only to return to work in middle age. 


There are some 214 million women in the labour force at 
the present time; more than half of these are married. In the 
main, mothers of young children seek employment outside 
the home because they have to for economic reasons. It is 
clear that there is a direct relationship between the earnings 
of the husband, if there is a husband in the household, and the 
participation in the labour force of the mother with children. 
In this age of affluence, additional income must frequently 
be found over and above that brought home by the bread- 
winner, in order to provide those things now considered to 
be basic needs. In addition, there are thousands of families 
where the mother is the sole wage earner. 


There is, of course, a second though less general reason for 
married women with children seeking outside employment. 
This applies, in the main, to women who, having higher 
educational background and requiring a greater sense of 
fulfilment, suffer a sense of frustration and uselessness when 
their activities are confined to home chores. Their participation 
in the economic life of the country adds not only to produc- 
tivity but also to their own well-being. A possible or partial 
solution to the problem of the mother in low income families 
may be found in the development of part-time employment. 


The history of protective legislation for women employed 
in industrial and in non-industrial undertakings dates back 
to the latter years of the last century. After World War 
there was a move into minimum wage legislation, but protective 
labour legislation concerning women was minimal. 

In the international arena, the establishment of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization immediately after World War I 
resulted in the development of a considerable number of 
international Conventions setting out standards for such 
matters as maternity protection, hours of work, night work, 
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underground work, and safety. With the exception of British 
Columbia, which introduced a Maternity Protection Act in 
1921, the provinces did not take legislative action nor en- 
deavour to meet the standards set out in the International 
Conventions. 


Since the end of World War II, there has also been some 
progress by governments in enacting legislation pertaining 
to women in employment, although in some instances the 
legislation has not been acted upon. For example, in Ontario 
under the Industrial Safety Act 1964, power is given to make 
regulations ‘‘respecting the employment of pregnant females 
in any factory or shop’’; no regulations have been made up 
to this time. Nor have similar powers been used under an 
Alberta law passed in 1947. Considerable progress has been 
made, however, with regard to equal pay for equal work. 


In July 1918, when women began to play an essential role in 
industries associated with war production, an order in council 
was passed by the federal Government, which included a 
directive “‘that women on work ordinarily performed by men 
should be allowed equal pay for equal work.” This principle 
did not appear to survive beyond that period, however, and 
it was not until the days of World War II that the Government 
in 1942 passed another order in council directing the National 
War Labour Board as a matter of policy to pay basic wage 
rates ‘“‘with respect to an occupation qualification—not with 
respect to particular individual employees in a classification.” 


After the war, however, this practice once more disappeared. 
An International Labour Convention was formulated in 1951, 
and most of the jurisdictions in Canada, both federal and 
provincial, have passed legislation designed to achieve this 
goal. In practice, however, the principle has not been imple- 
mented. 


In 1964, Canada ratified an International Labour Convention 
which forbids discrimination in employment and occupation 
on the basis of race, colour, sex, religion, political opinion, 
national extraction or social origin. The Canadian legislation 
in this regard, however, with the exception of Quebec, excluded 
the prohibition of discrimination on the basis of sex.* 


The federal Government has implemented a policy of non- 
discrimination in so far as employees of the public service are 
concerned. The Minister of Labour recently indicated that 
it is the Government’s intention to strengthen the law against 
discrimination and to review the provisions set out in the 
Fair Employment Practices Act. It must be emphasized, 
however, that discrimination is a matter of civil rights which, 
under the constitution, comes within the purview of the 
provincial Governments; federal legislation in this regard 
would cover only those employed in undertakings coming 
within the area of federal jurisdiction. In the absence of 
legislation on such matters as discrimination in employment, 
trade unions generally have endeavoured, through collective 
agreements, to ensure fair practices in employment. 


The advent of legislation prohibiting discrimination on 
grounds of sex raises a problem concerning protective legisla- 
tion for women: if justice is to prevail for all, then the same 
principle of equal responsibilities by the employer vis-a-vis 
his employee, whether man or woman, must also apply. The 
question then arises whether, because of protective legislation, 
the employment of a woman places an extra financial burden 
on the employer. 


In so far as maternity benefits are concerned, these need 
not impose an additional burden if cash benefits and medical 
benefits associated with maternity leave are financed through 
public prepayment schemes. The question does arise, however, 
in connection with other protective legislation. Has the time 


* The British Columbia Legislature subsequently. passed the B.C. 
Human Rights Act in April 1969, which prohibited sex discrimination. 
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not arrived when such legislation should be made applicabk 
to all workers—not just to women? ; 

The history of women’s participation in the field of highe: 
education is also one of seeking opportunities that were deniec 
to women on grounds of sex. Discrimination against womer 
in education is still in the present decade a subject of concerr 
internationally. In 1960, the UNESCO General Conferency 
adopted a Convention and Recommendation against Discrimi. 
nation in Education, the purpose of which is to promote equa 
educational opportunity and treatment. 

On the basis of fairly limited data, it would seem that, ir 
1966-67, women made up more than one third of the graduates 
from Canadian universities at the BA level, and more thar 
one fifth of the graduates at MA level. The figure drops con. 
siderably at the doctoral level, where less than ten per cen 
were women. These ratios, however, bear little relationship tc 
those that apply to staff appointments. Although women make 
up a reasonable percentage of university graduates, only 13 
per cent of full-time staff appointments, 2.8 per cent full: 
professor appointments, and 2.5 per cent of department heads 
were women. 

But the real challenge in the field of education is the challenge 
to women themselves. Acceptance in society on the same basi: 
as men will come only when women become fully competen 
and educationally equipped. Higher education at a highei 
level must be pursued, the record in this regard must be 
improved. 


The role of women in the field of welfare has been a tradi. 
tional one. In almost all periods, it was considered quite righ 
and proper for women to carry out ‘“‘good works’’; in our day 
the woman volunteer continues to play an important role in é 
wide variety of welfare endeavours. 

As the welfare field began to develop professionally, womer 
led the way, and in fact have only been joined by professiona 
men during the last few decades as the wage rates paid t 
professional social workers began to rise. 

In spite of the predominance of women in the welfare field 
it is not surprising to note the comment in a recent study 
conducted by Prof. Stanislaw Judek (L.G., Oct. 1968, p. 630 
related to women in the federal public service. He suggest: 
that the absence of women as welfare officers in the public 
service may or may not be related to the scarcity of women with 
the requisite training. The writer suggests that, in some case 
a career pattern involving movement between head _ office 
and field offices may be a restraining factor. In all circum 
stances, there is a notable absence of women in the senior ranks 
of the public service, especially in the welfare field, where 
women have excelled for so long. 

There is, however, a new role being played at this time by 
women in the welfare field, particularly in the United States 
This role is associated with the emergence of a new movemen' 
growing out of the ranks of the recipients of welfare, and is 
centered in the Welfare Recipients League, a protest movemen' 
against the methods through which assistance is made available 
Canadian social workers should review certain existing proce 
dures in welfare assistance that are no longer socially acceptable 
in order to avoid a similar development in this country. 

Creative programs for women in receipt of welfare assistance 
would be greatly facilitated by the establishment of day care 
facilities for young children. The participation of governments 
in programs to provide such facilities was successfuly demon: 
strated during World War II. Through emergency wartime 
legislation, the federal Government initiated a program if 
co-operation with the provinces, which, of course, lapsed a’ 
the end of the war. The pattern established then, however, i 
one that may be worthy of review, having regard to peacetime 
conditions and to limitations prescribed by jurisdictiona 


considerations. Continued on page 32: 
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NTU Brief 


ax Reform 


HE CONFEDERATION of National Trade Unions, in 
ubmitting its annual memorandum to the federal Cabinet last 
ebruary 18, explained its policy on taxation. In presenting the 
rief, Marcel Pepin, President of the CNTU, described the 
onfederation’s policy as being both selective and normative. 
t was based on objectives of the trade union movement and 
he impact of federal taxation policy on workmen and wage 
>arners. 

The CNTU policy on federal taxation called for vertical 
2quity of the fiscal system to assure an “‘annual vital minimum 
aet income for all taxpayers’ and horizontal equity to provide 
squal taxation treatment for taxpayers of equal economic 
strength. The Confederation stressed that the Canadian fiscal 
system “‘should aim first at vertical equity if it seeks to effec- 
ively assess the taxpayer in accordance with ability to pay.” 
he CNTU brief further stated that the basic tax exemption 
or all citizens should be equal to the vital minimum income, 
s part of an antipoverty policy. The brief in addition supported 
the recommendation of the (Carter) Royal Commission on 
axation to broaden the taxation basis, but added that a 
inimum of irreducible expenses should be set. 

The brief stated, ‘‘In the short term, the CNTU believes that 
he basic exemption should be increased to $2,000 for single 
ersons and to $5,000 for married persons, plus the regular 
xemptions or tax credits for dependents, in order to guarantee 
a vital minimum for all taxpayers. The CNTU would even 
endorse a slight acceleration of assessment rates on the earnings 
of individuals in the higher income brackets so that the state 
could recover the receipts abandoned by raising the basic 
exemptions. There should be a periodic revision of the basic 
exemption by tax authorities to take into account the effects 
of changing Canadian living standards on vital minimum 
income.”’ 

The CNTU called for a very progressive tax system and 
supported the Carter Commission proposals aimed at making 
the Canadian tax system relatively less regressive, by reducing 
the federal tax on manufactured goods to 7 per cent from 11 
per cent to make it a retail sales tax, and so reduce the volume 
of indirect taxation. In addition, the CNTU reiterated the 
necessity to heavily tax capital gain. 

The Confederation attacked the 2-per-cent social develop- 
ment tax implemented by the federal Government in the fall 
budget speech, which has a $210 ceiling. “It strikes us as 
being most discriminatory because it hits especially at the 
wage earners, *the CNTU said. The Confederation instead 
called for a removal of the social development tax ceiling to 
make it a progressive tax. 

The brief criticized the Government’s withdrawal of the 
winter works program. ““The CNTU condemns this measure 
all the more because the federal Government offered no alter- 
Native program.” 
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Turning to broader economic problems, the brief expressed 
particular concern for the lack of government curbs to halt 
rising inflation rates on the one hand and rising unemployment 
rates on the other. The inflation rate increased by 4 per cent 
during 1968, well beyond the 2.5 per cent margin established by 
the Economic Council of Canada, which has its main impact 
on the 40 per cent of the population comprising the poor 
people. “‘It compels the trade unions to exert mighty pressure 
during collective bargaining—pressure that all too frequently 
proves futile,” the brief noted, and this problem is an even 
greater burden on non-organized workers who cannot exert 
such pressure. 

The brief pointed out that rising unemployment was sharply 
felt in Quebec, with 189,000 unemployed workers, or 8.5 per 
cent of the province’s labour force — a level of unemployment 
greater even than that of the Atlantic provinces. 

The CNTU called for establishment of a price arbitration 
system under which producers would be required to justify 
price increases. ‘‘It is not a question of preventing producers 
from making price increases but only of forcing them to justify 
their decisions in public before putting them into application. 
“This method, we believe, would have happy repercussions on 
price stability.” 

The brief drew particular attention to the textile industry, 
which is undergoing a rapid drop in employment. It endorsed 
the demands of the management-union committee of the 
industry, on which the CNTU is represented, especially a 
reduction of Canada’s textile imports to stop dropping em- 
ployment in the industry, formation of a tripartite committee 
for planning of textile production, and planning of an effective 
manpower policy for this industry. 

Other subjects for consideration proposed in the memoran- 
dum included: 

e the proposed site of the new international airport in 
Quebec to be situated in the relatively underdeveloped regions 
southeast of Montreal; 

e the minimum hourly wage stipulated in the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code to be raised to $2; 

e an inquiry to be called to examine the situation of Can- 
ada’s shipyards to meet the demands of workers in the industry, 
‘““which could lead in the long run to stable employment through 
the adoption of a real Canadian maritime policy;” 

e an increase in Canada’s aid to developing countries to be 
increased to $700 million, or at least 1 per cent of the Gross 
National Product; and 

e a review to be made of Canada’s international relations 
“to work toward a durable peace in the world.” 


The CNTU brief asked the Government to extend the pro- 
gram of assistance to workers adversely affected by interna- 


Continued on page 322 
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The CBC Labour Dispute 


Te PERSONAL intervention of Labour Minister Mackasey 
achieved a settlement in the contract dispute between the 
Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada 
and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

The ground work for the settlement, which affected some 
2,200 announcers, clerks, sales personnel, stenographers and 
other classifications, was laid by federal mediators J. S. Gunn 
and C. E. Poirier in around-the-clock negotiating sessions. 

Earlier, T. B. McRae, Chief Conciliation Officer, Ontario 
Region, had assisted in conciliation measures. When Mr. 
McRae was unable to settle the dispute, the Minister appointed 
a conciliation board. The parties’ nominees to the board, 
Gordon Harrison (union) and Marc Lapointe (corporation), 
selected Prof. Harry Arthurs of Osgoode Law School, as 
chairman. He was appointed by the Minister on December 4, 
1968. 

Hearings of the Board were held throughout the months of 
January and February and the report was received by the 
Minister on March 4. The report was signed by the chairman 
on behalf of the other board members. No recommendations 
were made on the main issue of a wage increase. The board 
said, “‘... the time has now arrived, as we believe, for the 
parties to bargain in earnest and under pressure. Our re- 
commendations in reference to the non-monetary issues 
should provide the basis for a settlement.’’ A case had been 
made, in the board’s opinion, ‘“.... for (at least) the amount 
indicated by the guidelines plus an additional ‘catch up’ 
adjustment.”’ 

Negotiations were resumed by the parties on March 9 but 
were broken off when no progress was made. The union 
commenced a strike vote and announced on March 14 that 
the result showed the union members were in favour of strike 
action. But no strike date was set and further talks between 
the parties on March 16 again resulted in an impasse. 

On March 17, the Minister appointed J. S. Gunn and C. E. 
Poirier of the Department’s Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch, as mediators to assist the parties. The mediators 
entered the dispute immediately and intensive discussions 
were generated in separate and joint meetings with the ne- 
gotiating committees of the corporation and the union. The 
talks centred mainly on the wage issue and every avenue of 
settlement was explored by the mediators in meetings which 
continued until the early hours of the morning. 

About 10.00 p.m. on March 19, Mr. Mackasey intervened 
in the negotiations and after being briefed by the mediators, 
he made exhaustive efforts to find a compromise solution 
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acceptable to both sides. About 2.30 a.m. the next morning 
agreement was reached and a memorandum of settlement was 
signed at 6.00 a.m. 

The terms of settlement provided, among other things, a 
wage increase of 10 per cent retroactive to April 1, 1968, and 
a further increase of 7 per cent effective April 1, 1969. The 
increase includes a “‘catch up” feature as recommended by 
Prof. Arthurs. The new agreement is for a period of 2 years 
from April 1, 1968. 

With the settlement of this dispute, all contracts are now 
concluded between the CBC and those unions whose ne- 
gotiations are subject to the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

Prior to the settlement of the dispute reported above, 
settlements were reached in three other contract disputes 
affecting the CBC and unions. 

The Canadian Wire Service Guild’s dispute was before a 
conciliation board, which did not formally meet. A settlement 
was reached by the parties themselves in direct negotiations, 
which affected about 150 news service employees. The wage 
increase gained was 7 per cent and 6 per cent in a two-year 
agreement. 

Some 45 TV watchmen in Montreal represented by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
ratified a memorandum of settlement signed between the union 
and the CBC in January. A conciliation board under the chair- 
manship of Judge Walter Little of Parry Sound, Ont., had 
previously dealt with the dispute. The final settlement provided, 
among other things, increases of 7 per cent and 6 per cent over 
two years. 

A conciliation officer, J. S. Gunn of Ottawa, brought about 
a settlement in the dispute between the CBC and the Building 
Service Employees’ International Union. About 100 employees 
were involved in the settlement, which provided wage increases 
similar to those outlined above. 

A memorandum of agreement was signed on January 16, 
1969, between the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees. The agreement, which 
was later ratified, was brought about by C. E. Poirier of 
Montreal, acting as conciliation officer in the dispute. Mr. 
Poirier conducted around-the-clock conciliation and secured 
an agreement between the parties after strenuous sessions 
lasting until the early hours of the morning. The settlement 
terms provide for a two-year agreement from January 1, 1968, 
and a total wage increase of about 14 per cent. About 1,800 
production workers were affected. 
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EF REPORT of the Prime Minister’s Task Force on 
Labour Relations, tabled in the House of Commons on 
| March 26 (L.G., May, p. 269), drew immediate response 
from labour and management leaders. They found both good 
and bad features in the report. The initial reaction of the 
Canadian Labour Congress was a mixed bag. “‘We are neither 
3 in support nor completely against the proposals,”’ 


CLC President Donald MacDonald said. ‘‘We are naturally 
pleased at the emphasis the task force places on the role of 
trade unions and collective bargaining in our society. We also 
welcome the clear-cut position that has been taken in rejecting 
compulsory arbitration. The task force clearly opts for a system 
of voluntarism in collective bargaining.” 

But Mr. MacDonald was deeply concerned about suggestions 
for greater intervention of government into the operation of 
trade unions. He opposed government interference in the 
internal affairs of workers’ organizations. ‘In a number of 
respects, the report shows a failure to grasp the realities and 

practicalities of the situation. This probably reflects the 
| absence from the task force of individuals who have a practical 
| day-to-day experience with these problems. To cite a simple 
example, if governments are to determine the dues the mem- 
bers of a trade union are to pay, rather than the members 
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Reaction to the Woods Report 


themselves, then with the federal and ten provincial govern- 
ments, there might be eleven different dues rates,”’ the leader 
of the 1.6 million-member Congress said. 

Mr. MacDonald reacted sharply to the proposal to replace 
the present Canada Labour Relations Board with a new body, 
composed entirely of individuals without labour or manage- 
ment connections. The CLC leader, who is a member of the 
CLRB, stated that the present board has been in existence for 
20 years and has an outstanding record of success. He 
attributed its successes to the representative nature of the 
board’s composition, which has always existed, and which 
has been a major factor in gaining the confidence of the 
contending parties that have appeared before it. A public 
board would not enjoy the confidence of labour and manage- 
ment in the same way as the present board, he said. He 
believes that the change would be detrimental to industrial 
relations. 

Mr. MacDonald also had reservations on the proposal for 
the establishment of a Public Interest Disputes Commission. 
“We share the concern felt with regard to disputes affecting 
the public interest; but experience has surely demonstrated 
the fact that vigorous mediation can be effective in settling 
these disputes. Under these circumstances, it is difficult to 
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understand the suggestion that such a commission should be 
empowered to introduce compulsory arbitration. It would 
seem that the commission might be just one more of the 
rapidly growing number of public commissions of various 
types.”’ He added that such a commission would bring com- 
pulsory arbitration in through the back door, despite the 
underlying philosophy of the task force in opposition to 
compulsory arbitration. 


On union-controlled hiring halls, he said that there has 
been no abuse of the system except in the past in the Sea- 
farers International Union of Canada, where the Congress was 
instrumental in bringing about government trusteeship. Mr. 
MacDonald added that the Canada Manpower Centres are 
not equipped to cope with the problem of placement in the 
fields where union-run hiring halls exist. The prime areas are 
in the construction industry, the maritime industry and the 
needle trades. He said that there has been no complaint about 
hiring halls from either workers or management. 


Some labour leaders said that the suggested new approaches 
in bargaining were workable. They particularly liked a pro- 
posal to maintain the right to strike even if public interests 
are threatened. William Mahoney, Canadian National 
Director of the United Steelworkers of America, found the 
approach realistic because it puts the onus on both sides to 
bargain seriously. ‘““When both sides know that compulsory 
arbitration will be used to stop a strike from occurring, it 
destroys collective bargaining,’ he said. 


Marcel Pepin, President of the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions called the task force report “‘a lot of theory, 
little practical sense, and a great fear of the quickening social 
evolution of our times.’ For him, the restrictive measures 
imposed on unions were unacceptable, but he thought that the 
report contained a certain number of recommendations that 
were more acceptable to the trade union movement. He 
noted, for example, that the report extended the right to 
unionize more sectors of the salaried class and offered better 
means of defence against layoffs caused by industrial con- 
versions. 


The report, he said, contains much about the freedom and 
rights that unions enjoy — but it remains strangely silent on 
the freedoms and rights that are enjoyed by industrial and 
commercial enterprises. There is also much about the abuses 
of these same rights and freedoms, but here again, he observed, 
there are no remarks about abuses in enterprise. ‘‘The report 
suggests government controls on unions,’ he continued. “‘It 
declares that unions are no longer private associations but 
semi-public organizations which, presumably because of this, 
must fall under state surveillance. The report is disappointing 
insofar as it neglects, for all practical purposes, to examine in 
depth the notion of enterprise. This is a fundamental question. 
If there have been social conflicts in the past, and if there are 
undoubtedly going to be more, permanent solutions will not 
be reached only by the creation of new mechanisms or com- 
missions or by other paraphernalia of this sort.” 


The Canadian Construction Association expressed approval 
for many of the recommendations. Mark Stein, President of 
the CCA, found that many of them are in line with the 
recommendations arising from the association’s Canadian 
Inquiry on Construction Labour Relations (L. G., April 1968, 
p. 205) and other submissions made by construction employers 
associations to various governments. Mr. Stein favours the 
suggestion dealing with the accreditation of employer asso- 
ciations for collective bargaining purposes, because it indicates 
recognition of the collective bargaining pattern developed in 
the construction industry. “It would go a long way toward 
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re-establishing a balance of power between management anc 
labour unions,” he said. Jurisdictional dispute settlemen 
machinery as proposed in the report is needed, he believes, tc 
give statutory support to voluntary settlement machinery. 


The CCA approves of the encouragement of multi-trads 
and multi-party collective bargaining. As Mr. Stein puts it 
‘“One of the greatest problems in the construction industry 
which prevents rational labour relations, is the fragmentatior 
of organizations for both management and labour and the 
resulting lack of co-ordination in collective bargaining, ir 
collective agreement administration and in labour relation: 
practices.” 

Mr. Stein agrees with the task force suggestion that the 
Canada Manpower Centres should operate union-controllec 
hiring halls, and that unreasonable union initiation fees shoul 
be subjected to review by a Public Review Board or the CLRB 
The implementation of these recommendations would tak 
the exclusive control of the supply of tradesmen away fron 
one party and would protect the individual’s right to seek anc 
to obtain employment without fear of encountering dis 
crimination, the association president commented. 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, in a statemen 
issued by W. H. Wightman, Manager of its National Industria 
Relations Department, said it had hoped that the task fore 
‘““might have faced up to the responsibility of affirming un 
equivocally that there can be no room for strikes in the publi 
services.””> Mr. Wightman said that the association is “a 
strongly as ever of the opinion that the government erred it 
granting the right to strike to federal public service employees.’ 
He said that the report should have found a means to correc 
“‘the present imbalance of power so heavily weighted in favow 
of the unions.” 

Mr. Wightman found it gratifying that the task force con 
cerned itself with the rights of individual workers. “‘Also oi 
the plus side are a number of recommendations such a: 
accreditation of employer associations, which should prov 
helpful in the construction industry, as would the recom 
mendation concerning the operation of hiring halls througl 
Canada Manpower Centres and the extension of the decre 
system, as in the Province of Quebec.”’ He also said that th 
CMA strongly endorses recommendations aimed at resolvin} 
jurisdictional disputes through the industrial relations boar« 
when both parties cannot settle the question. 


Federal Labour Minister Hon. Bryce Mackasey, in a pres: 
conference following the tabling of the task force report in th 
Commons, said that some of the recommendations of th 
report are valid and should be reflected in new labour legis 
lation. He added, however, that there will not be any labouw 
bills in the current session of Parliament, which will end 1 
early summer. 


Mr. Mackasey said that he and his officials want to weigl 
recommendations already developed for changes in labou 
legislation in the light of the task force report. Legislatio1 
incorporating some of the recommendations would not bi 
ready for about a year, he said. The Labour Department’ 
review of labour policy has already developed proposals fo 
changes in 13 pieces of legislation under its jurisdiction, ant 
is now considering the task force recommendations. Thi 
Labour Minister said he expected the review to be complete 
by September. Probably in late fall of this year, there will b 
a federal-provincial conference of labour ministers and thei 
deputies to discuss the report. One aim of this conference wil 
be to produce uniformity in labour legislation in the elevet 
jurisdictions. In the last six or seven months, the country ha 
avoided major strikes in several areas. ““There must be some 
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ing right in the legislation,’ Mr. Mackasey said. He did not 
ish, however, to suggest that it could not be improved. 


eaction by the Press 


The reaction of the press to the report of the task force on 
bour relations was varied. The most interest in the task force 
eport was reflected in the Ontario newspapers. They compared 
findings with the report of the late Mr. Justice Ivan C. 
and (L. G., Dec. 1968, p. 686), which contained recom- 
endations on similar topics. Coverage was less complete 
some of the western papers, and in the Atlantic papers 
as virtually non-existent. Press commentary on the report is 
ummarized in the excerpts of editorials below: 


The beginnings of a start toward curbing strikes against the 
ublic interest can be seen in the Woods report. Its recom- 
endations aren’t perfect, nor do they pretend to be, but they 
© represent progress. For this relief, if it can be realized, 
nuch thanks... 

All of this carries the tone of orderly competence into an 
ea not sadly lacking it. Under present practice, when matters 
each a critical stage, cabinet ministers start to knock heads 
ogether in hotel rooms and to bludgeon reluctant parties into 
on-economic political settlements with the threat of imposing 
eace by act of Parliament. No government will willingly take 
such a step. It is never used until the damage done to society 
a whole can be borne no longer. It is an ad hoc solution 
which a government can justify to organized labour as the 
answer to a national emergency....— Vancouver Sun 


_ While there are serious shortcomings in the Woods report 
on labour disputes, the underlying philosophy is sound... 


The report fails most seriously, perhaps, in its recommenda- 
tion of a Public Interest Disputes Commission, to advise 
management, labour and government on procedures to be 
followed to settle disputes in which the public good is con- 
cerned. This, it could be argued, includes virtually every 
potential strike situation which comes under federal juris- 
metion.... 


| The success of the Labour Department in recent strike 
situations, especially through the intervention or threats of 
intervention by the Minister, Mr. Mackasey, would indicate 
hat such a suggestion might not be well-received by the 
present federal Government. — Regina Leader Post 


The Woods report does not recognize that masses of 
picketers can represent a threat to order, or a force for intimi- 
dation, and feels that burbs on this type of demonstration 
hould come only after the law has been broken.... 


The federal Government has indicated it will move slowly 
on the Woods report. It should. It should tread slowly and 
warily and examine very carefully the inequities of the present 
labour-management situation before any Woods report re- 
commendations are put into effect. Unfortunately, at first 
glance some of the Woods report cures appear to be worse 
than the maladies they have been shaped to correct. — Sault 
Ste. Marie Star 


The Woods report on Canadian industrial relations . . 
could be called a blueprint for survival of private enterprise 
in what many believe is a rapidly growing socialistic system. 

....Most of this isn’t new. We’ve recognized the problem 
for some considerable time. Now to solve it is probably the 
biggest headache facing the nation today. The Woods report 
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apparently fails to come to grips with the real issue: how to 
halt the spiral. It makes a token gesture toward a solution by 
urging the creation of a three-member public interest disputes 
commission that would report directly to the Prime Minister 
after determining special procedures for resolving disputes in 
industries under federal jurisdiction where public interest is 
likely to be jeopardized... . Our main criticism with the report 
is that after two and a half years, Dean Woods, and three 
others from the university facilities in Ontario and Quebec, 
have laboured mightily only to produce a mouse. — Sarnia 
Observer 


Looking at the report positively first, we can see potential 
advantages in the proposal to abolish the present Canada 
Labour Relations Board, composed of union and employer 
representatives with a neutral chairman, and replace it with a 
full-time board representing only the public .... This might 
occasionally result in bigger strikes than the fragmented 
bargaining which is common now; but intelligently applied, 
it should reduce the number of strikes and lead to more 
uniform wages, benefits and working conditions for people 
doing similar work.... 

When it comes to “potential emergency disputes,” the task 
force offers neither fresh criteria for judgment nor credible 
remedies, perhaps because of its deep reluctance to interfere 
with anybody’s right to strike . . . . Instead of defending the 
right of public service employees to strike, the task force would 
have done better to try to devise guarantees of wages and 
working conditions to make such strikes unnecessary... . 
—Toronto Star 


It was an academic task force which looked into labour- 
management relations for the federal Government, and the 
force’s report shows it. The authors are not always in touch 
with real life. 

This is nowhere more apparent than in the force’s view of 
mass picketing. The force frowns on mass picketing and 
recognized that it may often be used to obstruct, intimidate 
and precipitate violence. Yet it would leave mass picketing 
to the Criminal Code and civil law, as enforced through the 
courts. The late Ivan C. Rand, former Supreme Court of 
Canada justice, was more down to earth. He was asked to 
examine labour-management problems in Ontario largely 
because these very laws and courts (which he knew well) had 
proved incapable of handling large groups of angry pickets, 
and because their failure to do so had produced gross examples 
of intimidation and violence and brought the courts into 
contempt. He recommended, wisely, that mass picketing be 
abolished.... 

The task force has a rather sadistic view of what the Cana- 
dian public should endure before work stoppages are ended. 
It plainly feels that strikes and lockouts are respectable on the 
Canadian scene, even when they do much damage to the 
public. — Globe and Mail 


One of the task force’s most damnable considerations 
regards picketing. The force in effect condemns picketing that 
encourages violence, defamation, trespass, nuisance and 
other forms of intimidation but it does not so specifically 
propose a ban on mass picketing in which all of these offences 
usually occur. It believes instead and with astounding be- 
nignity that the Criminal Code is an effective deterrent to the 
abuses of mass picketing. In other words, it can be effectively 
controlled by the presence of police and the threat of court 
action. What magnificent naivete! — Peterborough Examiner 


If the Woods committee argues for the value of strike 


action as a cathartic and catalytic agent in extreme cases, it 
also would bring reason more into play in industrial relations 
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by strengthening communication links between labour and 
management and loosening the straitjacket of present laws. 

After several years of extreme turbulence in crucial service 
areas of the economy, the task force proposal of a Public 
Interest Disputes Commission is a major breakthrough. 

This body would be required to move into key industries 
where trouble is brewing and attempt to clear a path to agree- 
ment through the resourceful use of procedural and fact- 
finding tools. But the strike and its potential for catharsis 
would not automatically be ruled out... . — Ottawa Citizen 


The Woods report would do away with many cumbersome 
‘rules of the game”’ now existent, but on the other hand would 
involve the public more consistently, through government and 
public boards, in the continuing process of labour relations. 
Providing for less rigid regulations, it would help eliminate 
some of the ritualistic features ofthe present system. At the 
same time, by making the public into an active partner in 
labour relations, rather than an impotent onlooker, it would 
sanction real changes in the fabric of a society that has ceased 
to be a jungle of competing interests. 

Some of the machinery proposed in the report warrants 
serious debate. It would seem, for instance, that too much 
faith is invested in public boards, composed of “‘independent’”’ 
members. Can the government not, through its present 


CNTU Brief 


Continued from page 317 


tional trade agreements to workers displaced by the application 
of the Kennedy Round agreements. To reduce the impact on 
Canadian industries, the CNTU called for joint union- 
management studies and adequate dispositions to help the 
workers affected. 

Housing and the Hellyer report came under fire (L.G., April, 
p. 220). The CNTU criticized the high interest rates on mort- 
gage loans of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
The Hellyer report contained “‘no proposals for solving the 
housing problems of the economically weak and even of citizens 
of average income,” the brief said. 

The CNTU criticized the new postal rates imposed by the 
Post Office Department effective April 1. The increase in 
postage represented a huge increase of delivery costs of union 
newspapers and represented restrictions on organizations 
wishing to inform their members of activities. The CNTU 
called the postal rate increase ‘“‘excessive.”’ 


Government's Reply 


In his reply to the brief submitted by the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions, Prime Minister Trudeau pointed to 
apparent inconsistencies, such as the CNTU’s blaming the 
Government for budgeting too little, spending too much, and 
at the same time suggesting a more liberal basic income tax 
exemption. Concerning its criticisms of the Government’s 
social policy, the Prime Minister said that he was pleased with 
legislation already passed on hospitalization, economic sub- 
structure and housing loans. 

Minister of Labour Bryce Mackasey stated that the chal- 
lenge of technological change necessitated adequate legislation 
to secure the protection of workers. He assured the CNTU 
that all worker organizations would be equitably represented 
in Canadian delegations to the International Labour Organiza- 
tion meetings. 

Finance Minister Edgar Benson said it would be difficult to 
pass the income tax reforms advocated by the CNTU. Con- 
cerning the Carter Report, the Minister expressed his intention 
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executive, legislative, and administrative instruments, effec’ 
tively represent the public? Is it mecessary to create ne i. 
authorities over which the people will have little control? — 
Montreal Star 


A recurring theme in the first round of criticism is the 
charge that the report is the brain child of academics who hay 
little real appreciation of realities in labour relations. This i: 
hogwash. All of the members of the task force have extensive 
theoretical and practical knowledge of the industrial scene. Ir’ 
fact, at times the report appears to be too strictly imprisonec 
in past experience and existing structures. Practitioners were 
consulted all along on the development of recommendations | 
Labour and management had better find a more appropriate © 
angle for their attacks... . — Montreal Star : 


The last word went to Prof. John Crispo, Director of the 
University of Toronto’s Centre for Industrial Relations, whe! 
was a member of the task force. He told the Rotary Club of 
Toronto that editorial writers and some management spokes. | 
men believe there are easy answers to disputes, but that those 
who advocate compulsory arbitration do not know what 
collective bargaining is all about. Compulsory arbitration may 
have to be used on an ad hoc basis when all else breaks down. 
“But,” he asked, ‘where do you get the people to play God?” 


of submitting during the summer a White Paper on taxation 
in Canada. | 

Minister of Regional Economic Development Jean Mar- 
chand declared his agreement with the CNTU’s claim that the 
problem of regional disparities in Canada was ‘“‘extremely 
important.’’ He said, however, that he was optimistic about 
his newly created Department and hoped that the efforts made 
to correct these regional disparities would be successful. | 

In reply to the CNTU’s criticism of the increase in postal) 
rates, Postmaster General Eric Kierans pointed out that he 
had to reduce his department’s deficit, and that there was “‘no’ 
valid reason to justify payment by the taxpayers of subsidies 
for those using our services.”’ 

As for the ending of the Winter Works Program, Minister 
of Manpower and Immigration Allan MacEachen reported 
that the program did not benefit the depressed areas very much. 
He pointed out that his department would spend more money 
this year in Quebec to assist workers wishing to upgrade their 
skills. | 

Finally, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, Jean-Luc 
Pepin, praised the CNTU for their ‘“‘very constructive approach 
to the textile industry.’’ He mentioned that his department had 
conducted a survey to find out which were the most profitable 
sectors of this industry. Conversely, he deplored the CNTU’s: 
negative attitude concerning the Canadian shipyards, and re-. 
minded the Confederation that the Government had already 
spent a considerable sum of money in this area. 


The New Role of Women 


Continued from page 316 


There will still remain for women the challenge posed by 
traditional prejudices, which will take generations to eradicate 
completely. Certainly the best weapon in this struggle will be 
that of woman’s competence. For, by a clear demonstration’ 
of high competence, those still nurturing the prejudices of 
previous ages must eventually be disarmed. Women should 
arm themselves with the education, with the skills, and above 
all with the sense of humour most likely to penetrate the walls 
of intolerance. 
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HERE may be peace on the Montreal waterfront for the 
ext three years with the ratification of a new contract between 
hippers and the International Longshoremen’s Association. 
he agreement was reached April 8 after 84 hours of almost 
ontinuous negotiations and was ratified a few days later by 
ongshoremen in Quebec City, Trois Rivieres and Montreal. 
Besides bringing stability, the contract puts no restriction on 
the use of handling cargo containers, giving the go-ahead for 
he increased use of containers, and putting these ports in a 
unique position on the Atlantic Coast. In a recent U.S. 
settlement on the East Coast, longshoremen were given the 
fight to unload and reload all containers shipped within a 
'50-mile radius of the Port of New York (see page 312). 

A key development is the establishment of a technological 
‘displacement fund to be administered by a committee of 
‘union, employer and government representatives. To make up 
the fund, employers will contribute an amount of money for 
each ton of cargo handled at the ports and this revenue from 
the three ports will be pooled. Seventy per cent of this fund 
will be used to cushion the impact of technological change, 
jand the rest will be contributed to the union’s pension plan. 
\A wage increase of more than 20 per cent is also included in 
the settlement. The increase of 85 cents an hour will be spread 
over the three years of the contract, bringing the final rate to 
$4.60 an hour. Another contentious issue was the number of 
men to be classified as permanent and subject to a guaranteed 
‘number of hours a week and a specified number of weeks a 
year. The approximately 2,000 men given permanent status 
will have job security for the life of the contract, and a 
| guarantee of 40 hours a week for 37 weeks a year. Several 

hundred others will be placed on the casual rolls. 
| Talks were near breakdown many times during the bargain- 
ing period. But Quebec Associate Chief Justice Alan Gold 
and Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey, assisted by C. E. 
| Poirier, Conciliation and Arbitration Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour, succeeded in reviving the talks and bringing 
them to a successful conclusion. Judge Gold may stay on as 
arbitrator under the new contract. His previous mandate for 
| the industry ended March 31 (L. G., April, p. 212). 
| The technological displacement fund will permit gradual 
reduction of the work force on the docks, as recommended by 
the report of the Inquiry Commission on the St. Lawrence 
Ports (L. G., Jan. 1968, p. 2). The displaced men will be 
either retrained or retired. 


SS 
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Montreal is in a unique position on the Atlantic seaboard since the 
ILA has placed no restriction on containers. In other ports, the ILA 
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A key development in the settlement is the establishment of a 
technological displacement fund to cushion the impact of techno- 
logical change, permitting the gradual reduction of the work force 
on the docks. 
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Price and Income Policies : 
| 
| 


In the Current Economic Setting 
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The accompanying article was excerpted from 
an address delivered at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts in March by Dr. George V. Haythorne, 
Special Adviser on Prices and Incomes to the 
Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. Dr. 
Haythorne is a former deputy minister of the | 


Canada Department of Labour. 


| 


For a period of six 
years, from the end of 
1958 to the end of 1964, 
prices in Canada, meas- 
ured by the Consumer 
Price Index, rose by less 
than 2 per cent each year. 
Infact, in’ one, of these 
years, 1961, the rise was 
less than 1 per cent. Be- 
ginning one year earlier 
and continuing for one 
year later, the United 
States experienced a simi- 
lar period of relative stab- 
ility, with prices increas- 
ing by not more than 2 
per cent annually. 

In the mid-60s, prices 
began to rise sharply in 
both countries, with in- _ : | 
creases since 1965 in | 
excess 0f)3) per cent,,Ca- at epaeN an UN: . 
nadian price increases | 
outstripped those in the U.S. each year from 1964 until 1967. — 
In 1968, U.S. price increases moved ahead with an increase of © 
4.7 per cent compared with 4.1 per cent in Canada. 

Meanwhile unemployment, which has fallen off slightly in 
the U.S. during the past three years from 3.8 per cent on an 
annual basis in 1966 to 3.6 per cent in 1968, has actually 
increased in Canada from 3.6 per cent in 1966 to 4.8 per cent 
in 1968, again measured on an annual basis. 

Price increases have not, of course, been the only indicators 
of pressures in the two economies. They have been reflected 
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substantial increases in salaries, wages, interest, profits, 
vidends, rentals, capital gains, shortages of raw materials and 

skilled labour, and the seeming contradiction of high 

ployment in some areas with mounting unemployment 

others. 

The continuing increase in prices with rising unemployment 

Canada as a whole suggests that the so-called “trade off”’ or 
hillips Curve analysis, although conceptually useful, is not 
0 applicable in our situation. Inflationary risks become high 

ording to this thesis when unemployment falls off and, when 
nemployment increases, inflationary risks diminish. With 
nemployment increasing in Canada and not falling off 
ignificantly in the U.S. while costs keep on rising, it is clear 
jat a more searching analysis is needed of the elusive and 
‘ervasive price and incomes problems facing us. Moreover, as 
hese continue to persist, they become even more threatening 
jecause of the deliberate steps people take to include an 
aflationary factor in their expectations. This can only result in 
till higher costs and, thus, in inevitable checks on potential 
conomic and social progress. 

During most of the early years of this decade in Canada, 
rofits were advancing relatively more rapidly than wages. 
nion members and their leaders observed these increases for 
while and, when they saw that they were being maintained 
ther than leading to lower prices or a larger share of the 
rofits going to employees, they forced a substantial break- 
rough in bargaining in 1965 and 1966, the consequences of 
hich are still being felt throughout the economy. Canadian 
orporate managers point to the grave difficulties posed for 
em by increased costs, especially in an exposed economy such 
s ours, and to the failure of governments to reduce pressures 
n the economy through reducing their expenditures and 
liminating duplication and waste. Governments, in their turn, 
nd to be critical of both unions and employers for their 
ailure to act in a responsible manner. They have urged 
estraints, but such appeals, they realize, are not usually 
ffective in producing the results desired. 

The federal Government’s White Paper, titled Policies for 
rice Stability, tabled in the House of Commons last December 
y the Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, Hon. Ron 
asford (L. G., March, p. 154), sought to set out a new 
pproach for dealing with inflationary forces. Four main 
pproaches used by foreign governments can be identified for 
ealing with price and income problems: 

e direct controls, including legislative controls and a na- 
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tional board of prices and incomes, as in Britain; 

e wage guidelines or guideposts, as were introduced in 
the U.S.; 

e joint discussion of and agreement on key questions 
affecting the functioning of the economy by the principal 
employer associations, unions and government, as in Sweden; 
and 

e general exhortation by governments to all economic 
interest groups to limit their price increases and their income 
demands. 

None of these approaches, each of which has had varying 
success elsewhere, has been found to fit the particular needs of 
the Canadian situation at the moment. The Canadian White 
Paper instead suggests establishment of a small, independent 
prices and incomes commission composed of three persons 
named on a non-representative basis. Changes will not, of 
course, occur overnight. But over the past few years, there 
have been some important changes in attitudes. Unions have 
come to recognize that productivity improvements, rather than 
being something to fight, are something to applaud and work 
for, because they can clearly spell benefits to workers as well 
as to all other members of society. Employers are less prone to 
fight the existence of unions; rather, they recognize that they 
can in fact be valuable partners when unions and management 
act in a responsible manner. But, at present, both groups 
tend to put more emphasis on the constructive contributions 
that governments make in the total functioning of the economy, 
rather than to regard them as necessary evils whose so-called 
‘intervention’? should be kept to a minimum. Governments 
are recognizing, too, that in many more areas, they can only 
function effectively with the active participation of employers, 
workers and all other citizens. 

Besides, we are much more conscious of living in what is 
becoming a highly interdependent world. In this context, the 
establishment of a Canadian prices and incomes commission 
will clearly be an experiment. There will be many difficulties 
to face and many problems to tackle. It would be unsound 
moreover, to hold out early or high expectations of what can 
be achieved. This is particularly so in Canada where so much 
of our ability to cope effectively with price stability is dependent 
on developments in the U.S. The proposals represent, in some 
respects, a bold expression of faith. How much can be accom- 
plished time only will tell, but the response to the proposals 
has been sufficiently encouraging to make them appear well 
worth a serious try. 
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The ILO in Wartime — ean 


In looking back at the factors underlying the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization during World War II, C. Wilfred 
Jenks considers some of the chief authoritative statements 
written during the period. These documents, which were sum- 
marized in Mr. Jenks’ article last month, trace the events and 
circumstances that laid out the policy the ILO was to follow 
during this difficult period. They show what was going on in the 
minds of the senior officials of the ILO, how the wartime policy 
was formulated, and the factors underlying the decision of the 
ILO to move into temporary quarters at McGill University in 
Montreal. 


In this, the concluding part of his review, Mr. Jenks reminisces 
about the wartime leaders of the ILO member countries who 
contributed to the organization, and the factors that made 
success possible. 


Shee WAS the policy. What made possible its successful 
execution? There were numerous interrelated factors, the 
absence of any one of which might have been fatal to the 
prospect of success. 

Among them we should, I think, attach special importance 
to the weighty considerations of policy that made it important 
to maintain the International Labour Organization: 

e its relationship to the ideological issues of the war; 

e the unique position it then occupied; and 

e the loyalty of its members, and the nature of its functions 
at the time. 

The ILO could survive the collapse of the League of Nations 
because, paradoxically, its autonomy from the League gave 
it a vitality that remained unimpaired by the paralysis of the 
League. The autonomy of the ILO was made both necessary 
and real by its tripartite character, and it became through the 
political genius of Albert Thomas, its first director, a recognized 
feature of the League of Nations world. 

There were two major political reasons for keeping the ILO 
in active operation: 

e its value as a symbol for the future of world organization, 
and; 

e its value as an instrument for the future of social justice. 

The League was dead except in a purely formal sense. If the 
League was to be reborn, as it subsequently was as the United 
Nations, the ILO must serve as the link between the past and 
the future. A more important reason was its potential in matters 
of social policy. The ILO had been created as the result of the 
social crisis resulting from World War I, and World War II 
had created an even greater social crisis. These were con- 
siderations of policy vastly more important than the tasks 
the ILO could immediately perform. 

The ILO remained a valued instrument for the promotion 
of social justice because it retained the confidence of both 
workers and employers. Worker support was instinctive and 
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general. The confidence of the employers could not be taken! 
so much for granted. There had inevitably been periods when 
their role in the ILO had been that of a loyal opposition rather’ 
than that of full partnership. After it had been agreed to leave 4 
the question of the 40-hour week in abeyance, the employers, 
no less than the workers, came to regard the maintenance of 
the ILO as the symbol and pledge of freedom. { 
Two major potential obstacles to the continued functioning! 
of the ILO in wartime—ideological conflict among its members 
and the nature of the functions it would continue—did not 
exist in 1939. The withdrawals of Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Spain and Russia from the ILO removed the major ideological 
conflicts of the war from the membership of the ILO. There 
continued to be major divergences of policy and interest 
among the remaining members—belligerency or neutrality 
and the relationship of the ILO action to them—but these did} 
not involve fundamental philosophies and did not prove 
irreconcilable as far as ILO action was concerned. 
The nature of the functions to maintain did not present any 
insuperable difficulty: 
e these functions were not prejudicial to the vital interests 
of either belligerents or neutrals among the remaining mempaa 
states; and 
e they did not involve a continuity of operation in the 
discharge of specific functions impracticable under wartime 
conditions. It was recognized from the outset that it would 
not be practicable for the Conference or Governing Body tc 
meet regularly, but it would be desirable to hold appropriate 
meetings as circumstances allowed. There was no questior 
during the first four years of continuing to adopt new Con- 
ventions and Recommendations during the war. Only at 
Philadelphia, when the end of the war appeared to be in sight’ 
did the Conference again begin to formulate standards for 
the future and then only in the form of Recommendations’ 
the first postwar Conventions were not adopted until 1946. | 
The whole body of international labour legislation survive 
the war and the states that had withdrawn from the ILC 
confirmed the continuance of their obligations on their re. 
admission to the organization. No attempt was made during 
the war to invoke or discharge any of the quasi-judicia 
responsibilities of the organization, which have become s¢ 
much more important in the last 20 years. | 
The rhythm of our activities ebbed and flowed as the wai 
proceeded with changing circumstances. The virtually completé 
disruption of the ILO activities for three months in the summe, 
of 1940 did not destroy the policy or its subsequent imple 
mentation nor did it make the continuance of the propose¢ ; 
activities impracticable. | 
Nor was this the only respect in which the relative simplicity, 
of world organization in 1940 as compared with today mad 
our task more manageable. | 
The political value of keeping the ILO in being was fully 


O at the end of World War I was made possible because 
loyd George, Woodrow Wilson, and Clemenceau saw in it a 
jajor instrument of politicial stability, industrial peace and 
cial justice, so was its survival through World War II made 
ossible because Franklin Roosevelt, Churchill, Eden, Attlee 
nd Mackenzie King saw in it a symbol of the continued 
tality of the ideal of world organization, a democratic 
»sponse to the totalitarian suppression of free trade unionism, 

d the hope of orderly social progress beyond the strains of 
artime. 
U.S. President Franklin Roosevelt had known the ILO 
ince the First Session of the International Labour Conference 
1 1919. He received both of the ILO wartime conferences at 
ae White House and sent personal messages to Stalin urging 
ae resumption of Soviet participation in the ILO. U.S. Secre- 
ary of State Frances Perkins had been, with Roosevelt’s full 
pproval and support, responsible for the entry of the United 
tates into the ILO in 1934. 

British Prime Minister Churchill had had no personal con- 
ections with the ILO and did not become personally involved 
a its affairs during the war in the same manner as others. 
jut Churchill’s government gave staunch support to the 
jolicy of maintaining the ILO. 


Canadian Prime Minister Mackenzie King had begun his 
areer by serving as Minister of Labour from 1900 to 1908 
nd later as Minister of Labour from 1909 to 1911. He had 
yeen designated a member of the Canadian delegation to the 
first Session of the International Labour Conference in 1919, 
ut had been unable to attend owing to his election as leader 
”f the Liberal Party. He had, as Prime Minister, received 
Albert Thomas in Ottawa and had kept in touch with the 
yroad outlines of ILO affairs from the beginning. And he was 
yersonally responsible for ensuring that the ILO received in 
Tanada all the facilities necessary to enable the working 
‘entre at Montreal to operate effectively. 


| Without these powerful friends in high places, the political 
alue of the ILO would have carried little weight with those 
vho were inevitably and rightly preoccupied with more 
mmediate responsibilities. 

| The course of events before and during the War afforded a 
succession of providential opportunities to formulate, develop, 
idapt and secure acceptance of ILO policy. 

The Munich crisis of 1938 gave the warning without which 
war would have caught the ILO unprepared, followed by the 
ypportunity for action that made proper preparedness possible. 

he credit for making adequate preparations belongs pri- 

arily to Edward Phelan, who saw clearly from the outset 
hat the ILO could not continue to operate successfully in 
lime of war without an unequivocal mandate to do so from 
he Governing Body. 


The ‘“‘phoney war’’ of the winter of 1939-1940 gave us a 
urther valuable breathing space. It was possible for the 
Second ILO Conference of American States to meet in Havana 

arranged in November and to reaffirm the support of a whole 
ontinent for the policy being pursued by the ILO. 


The course and pace of events in the summer of 1940, 
hough unexpected and rapid, left just enough time and con- 
usion to permit the evacuation from Geneva. 


The relative stalemate of the winter of 1940-1941 furnished 
another pause during which we could make the Montreal 
orking centre an effective unit, captivate the imagination 
of influential bodies of opinion in the United States and 
anada, re-establish promptly our relations with Latin America, 
esume without delay a substantial publications program, 
and convince the world generally that the ILO was still in 
being. 
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At a later stage, we were to be fortunate in the dates chosen 
for both the New York Conference of 1941 and the Philadel- 
phia Conference of 1944. Pearl Harbour occurred only a 
month and a day after the New York Conference, and D-Day, 
the invasion of Europe, barely three weeks after the Philadel- 
phia Conference. If they had been further delayed it might 
have become impracticable to hold them and they would 
certainly have failed to attract the public interest and support 
that made them valuable. As after Munich and the summer 
of 1940, the decisive action was taken just before it became 
too late. 


The ILO was fortunate in its wartime leadership. Winant 
and Phelan each held the highest office at the right time. 
Phelan would have lacked the dramatic flair and willingness 
to gamble everything for all required to move the working 
centre to Montreal in August 1940; Winant would have lacked 
the patience required to persevere through the years of en- 
durance from January 1941 to May 1944. But together they 
provided the decisiveness at the moment of crisis and the 
resourcefulness and tact needed for the long haul, which were 
equally vital in securing the ultimate result. 

We were equally fortunate in the reaction to the emergency 
of the staff of the ILO as a whole. The strong corporate sense 
created by Albert Thomas had survived and had been revitalized 
by Winant. Those who served in Montreal during the first 
years there look back on those years as the ‘‘finest hour” of 
their service in the ILO. 

The understanding and support from those in high office 
also ensured us the practical facilities without which we could 
have done nothing. Of this many illusttations could be given. 
It was of high political importance to emphasize that the ILO 
retained in belligerent Canada the independent international 
status that it had enjoyed in neutral Switzerland; this involved 
conferring upon it a formal status for which there was no 
precedent in Canadian experience and no provision in Canadian 
law. Mackenzie King personally fully understood the point 
and Norman Robertson, John Read and Louis Rasminsky, 
overburdened as they were with immediate wartime duties, 
co-operated with us in working out the details. 

When the United States was prevented by its wartime 
regulations from giving visas to our officials from occupied 
countries it exempted them from requiring visas. When we 
lost our London premises by bombing, the British Govern- 
ment was prompt in assisting us to find alternate accommoda- 
tion within a stone’s throw from Downing Street. 

How far does the story suggest any conclusions concerning 
the policy that should be followed by the ILO or world or- 
ganizations generally in the event of a future world conflict 
of less than nuclear proportions ? I venture to draw only one. 
The ILO was able to survive the war because it was highly 
relevant to major preoccupations of the time and in a unique 
position to meet them. The possibility of survival became the 
fact of survival because successive crises were resolved and 
readjusted with the boldness or prudence our shifting fortunes 
required. 

First-class leadership and prudent finance and a devoted 
staff were major factors. Most important of all were the course 
and outcome of the war and the fact that the ILO had iden- 
tified itself, by the transfer to Montreal and the decisions of 
the New York and Philadelphia Conferences, with what were 
to become recognized as the objectives of the United Nations. 
It follows from this that no pattern for any future conflict 
can be drawn from our experience during World War II. 
That experience may well be regarded as an inspiration and 
example, but the only clear conclusion that can be drawn 
from it is that the future, like the past, will be determined by 
the extent to which successive tides in the affairs of men are 
taken at the flood. 
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CANADIAN DELEGATION: {Front row, |. to r.) Howard T. Pammett, 
head of delegation, Canada Department of Labour; J. Tonner, New 
Brunswick Department of Labour; (back row, |. tor.) Kenneth Valentine, 


SAA 


United Steelworkers of America; Emile Boudreau, United Steel-’ 


workers of America; R. P. Riggin, Noranda Mines Limited; J. Fer- 


guson, Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited. 


Safety Standards for Miners 


Maas safety standards in mines and measures to 
prevent unemployment among miners were urged by an Inter- 
national Labour Organization meeting on labour and social 
conditions in mining, held in Geneva last November. Govern- 
ment, employer and worker representatives from 24 mining 
countries including Canada said also that special measures 
should be taken to help ease unfavourable consequences that 
might result from fluctuations in the international mineral 
trade, recession or other factors. 

Participants in the second ILO tripartite technical meeting 
for mines other than coal mines pointed out that physical 
risks exist in mining that are not found in other industries, 
making special safety precautions necessary. They asked 
especially that modern methods of protecting workers from 
radiation hazards should be used in uranium mining. They 
said the effects of unavoidable unemployment could be al- 
leviated through such means as earlier retirement with adequate 
compensation, retraining and the mobility of miners towards 
other regions where employment is expanding. 

Particular emphasis was put on the importance of mines 
inspection services. The meeting stressed that such services 
should be independent and impartial, should be adequately 
staffed with highly trained and experienced personnel, and 
should have access to all laboratory and testing facilities 
required for the effective performance of their tasks. Serious 
mining accidents should be the subject of objective technical 
inquiries, which should lead to reports containing technical 
conclusions, made available to all interested persons without 
undue delay. Mineworkers should be adequately compensated 
for financial loss incurred as a result of an accident at work 
or of their having contracted an occupational disease. Ar- 
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rangements should be made for the rehabilitation of such 
workers and, if necessary, their relocation in suitable em- 
ployment. | 

The participants noted that the geographical distribution 
of mineral deposits is unequal, with large known reserves of) 
certain minerals being located in the developing countries. 
Governments, workers and the mining industry should) 
encourage the drawing up and application of international 
agreements for the various minerals so that a more stable 
production could be reached. Economic activity in the various 
countries should be diversified by setting up new industries.’ 
This would avoid dependence on mining as the major means, 
of new jobs and improving living conditions. Processing and} 
utilization of minerals should be encouraged within the 
country of origin, the delegates said. 


ILO: Second | 
Half Century 


Bf GOVERNING Body of the International Labout 
Office approved a program of work and a budget of $60,999,200 
for the two-year period of 1970 and 1971 to begin the ILO’s 
second half century of activity. The announcement was made 
by Director-General David Morse on March 7 upon conclusion 
of the Governing Body’s first session of the 50th anniversary 
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year. Canada’s share will be more than $900,000 for each 
year covered by the two-year budget. 

The budget includes provision for a World Employment 
Program, which will be launched this year as a key aspect of 
the ILO’s observance of its anniversary. The budget is the 
first to be adopted on a biennial basis since the ILO was 
founded in 1919 as the result of a motion adopted at the last 
general Conference (L. G., October 1968, p. 584). It reflects 
an annual increase of 7.1 per cent more than the 1969 budget 
of $26,612,739.00. Canada’s share is 3.36 per cent of the total 
from the world community. In addition to this regular budget, 
the ILO administers other funds, most of which are provided 
by the United Nations Development Program for technical 
co-operation activities. The total resources of the organization 
for 1970-71 will be in excess of $100 million. 

In other actions, the Governing Body: 

e approved the strengthening of the ILO’s program for 
industrial activities to deal effectively with the social problems 
of specific branches of economic activity in all parts of the 
world; | 

e appointed a commission of inquiry to examine complaints 
concerning the observance by Greece of two ILO collective 
bargaining and freedom of association conventions; 

e requested the Director-General to call the attention of 
governments to the need for reciprocal arrangements for 
persons employed on inland watercraft crossing national 
frontiers, with a view to harmonizing and enforcing minimum 
age standards for admission to employment as boatmen; 

_ e agreed that governments will be asked to supply reports 


New ILO Member 


The number of member states belonging to the Inter- 
national Labour Organization has now reached 119. 
Cambodia accepted the obligations of membership con- 
tained in the ILO constitution last February and also 
stated that the country remained bound by the obliga- 
tions of four International Labour Conventions, which 
earlier had been declared applicable to the territory of 
Cambodia. Previous to this, the Mongolian People’s 
Republic became the 118th member of the ILO in 
May 1968. 


on the effect given in their countries to ILO Conventions and 
Recommendations concerning discrimination (in 1970) and 
employment policy (in 1971); 

e scheduled a session of the ILO’s Iron and Steel Committee, 
of which Canada is a member, in Geneva from September 29 
to October 10, 1969; and 

e reviewed a list of states of chief industrial importance 
submitted by an international committee of experts and 
found that there was no change from the previous list, prepared 
in 1963. Canada, therefore, continues to be included and is 
automatically entitled to a seat on the Governing Body. 


Most discussions of labour are concerned with factory or mill workers. What about the 
white-collar worker ? This selection should indicate something of his (or, rarely in those 
days, her) status in 1872. These “‘rules,’’ by the way, are not invented or even exag- 
gerated; plenty of offices had just such working conditions. 

1. Office employees each day will fill lamps, clean chimneys and trim wicks. Wash 
windows once a week. 

2. Each clerk will bring in a bucket of water and a scuttle of coal for the day’s 
business. 

3. Make your pens carefully. You may whittle nibs to your individual taste. 

4. Men employees will be given an evening off each week for courting purposes, or 
For two evenings a week if they go regularly to church. 

5. After thirteen hours of labor in the office, the employee should spend the remaining 
time reading the Bible and other good books. 

6. Every employee should lay aside from each pay day a goodly sum of his earnings 
for his benefit during his declining years so that he will not become a burden on society. 

7. Any employee who smokes Spanish cigars, uses liquor in any form, or frequents 
pool and public halls or gets shaved in a barber shop, will give good reason to suspect 
his worth, intentions, integrity and honesty. 

8. The employee who has performed his labor faithfully and without fault for five 

years, will be given an increase of five cents per day in his pay, providing profits from 
business permit it. 
[According to the Boston Sunday Herald of October 5, 1958, a Boston office manager, 
cleaning out a file in preparation for his firm’s move to a new location, came across 
these office rules for 1872. He wanted to read them to his office force, but the members 
all were out on one of the day’s several coffee breaks. | 


Eight Rules 


Office Workers 


In 1872 
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Gross National Product-1968. 


Expansion of Economy 


STRONG external demand for Canadian goods, coupled 
with buoyant domestic markets, pushed the level of the Gross 
National Product to $67.4 billion during 1968. This is a rise of 
8.5 per cent compared with 6.9 per cent in 1967 (L. G., June 
1968, p. 335). This increase exceeds the average annual rate of 
increase of 8 per cent for the current expansion period that 
began in 1961. There was continuing pressure on prices, which 
rose by 3.6 per cent, the same rate as last year. In real terms, 
Canada’s output of goods and services advanced by 4.7 per 
cent — considerably higher than the 3.1-per-cent increase of 
the preceding year. 

Although strength was evident throughout 1968, the economy 
advanced more vigorously in the beginning and closing quarters 
of the year. For the year as a whole, the pattern of demand 
seemed balanced, with all sectors continuing on an upward 
path or, as in the case of business, fixed investment and 
inventories renewing an uptrend after declines in 1967. 

The pull exercised on this year’s expansion by the rapid 
growth of the United States economy was most evident in the 
demand for Canadian goods and services abroad, which 
climbed by 13.5 per cent. Canada’s merchandise exports 
jumped by 19.5 per cent, the bulk going to the U.S. External 
demand was particularly strong in the first quarter. Through 
the year, there were sharp rises in the exports of a wide range 
of commodities. With the exception of motor vehicles and 
parts, imports tended to lag behind exports. As a result, 
Canada’s merchandise surplus grew from $0.5 to $1.3 billion to 
reach its highest level since 1945. The net gain in merchandise 
trade was partially offset by a larger deficit in services, because 
of a return to more normal tourist activity after Centennial 
year. The deficit on a National Accounts basis was reduced by 
half to $332 million. 

In gross fixed capital formation, impressive gains were 
achieved in housing, where unprecedented numbers of both 
starts and completions pushed investment about 20 per cent 
above the 1967 level. The entrance of banks into the field of 
mortgage lending and the introduction of more flexibility in 
the mortgage rate structure were important factors facilitating 
the current high level of activity in house building. By contrast, 
business capital spending on plant and equipment declined 
by 3.5 per cent. 

Business added $479 million to inventories compared with 
$189 million in 1967. The major accumulation occurred at the 
retail level and was about equally divided between durable 
goods, mostly motor vehicles, and non-durables. 
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/[ncomes 


The vigorous performance of the Canadian economy in 1968| 
was reflected in sharply rising incomes. After declining for two’ 
years, corporation profits increased by 17 per cent above their) 
1967 level. Advances occurred throughout the year, but the} 
fourth quarter leap of more than 10 per cent was the most) 


in capital cost allowances that followed the withdrawal at the| 
end of 1967 of the option to accelerate claims for machinery 
and equipment. Gross profits rose by 10 per cent. The improve-. 
ment in profits was probably facilitated by the existence of| 
strong demand and price pressures in the U.S. In spite of| 
sharply increased tax liabilities, partly due to higher rates of| 
corporate income taxes, undistributed corporation profits also’ 
rose to record levels. 

The 8.8-per-cent increase in labour income was deriva 
mostly from higher average earnings, as rates of pay continued| 
to rise steeply in spite of a continued slowdown in employment.) 
The moderate employment growth of about 2 per cent, most of| 
which was absorbed in the service-producing industries, fell) 
short of the increase in the labour force, causing the unem- 
ployment rate to climb from 4.1 to 4.8 per cent. There were| 
indications of good productivity gains this year, especially in) 
the goods-producing industries, where large increases in outpul) 
were realized with practically unchanged employment levels. 


Expenditures 


high rates of growth of recent years and accounted for nearly 
half of the increase in total demand. A feature of the year was 
the renewed consumer interest in durables, which increased by 
10 per cent — more than twice the rate of the last two years 
especially in car purchases. By contrast, non-durables were 
rather weak; they rose by 6.5 per cent compared with 9 per cen’ 
in 1967. Because of strong price increases in this category, the 
slowdown was even more pronounced in volume terms. Witk 
personal expenditures outpacing the growth of personal dis j 
posable income, which was slowed down by higher tax collec 
tions, the rate of personal saving showed some decline fron) 
the very high levels of recent years. | 

Government expenditure on goods and services continuec 


f 


Continued on page 33. 


Rising by 8.5 per cent, consumer purchases maintained the 
| 
: 
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Automation and Mobility: 


Is the Price Too High? 


. IS passing strange that the UAW, a prime mover in the 
very origin of the auto trade pact, should not be consulted 
when the two major recipients of its benefits got together to 
discuss its future after its first three years of existence,” stated 


| 
: a brief prepared by the United Auto Workers and presented to 
| the Government in February. ‘“‘Especially is this so when it is 
: recalled that the auto companies . . . were dragged kicking and 
: screaming into the agreement.” 
In its brief on the Canada — United States Automotive 
| Agreement, the UAW reminded the Government that they 
| had raised the cry in 1962 and earlier about the inroads small 
foreign cars were making into the domestic market. In a 
1963 Royal Commission investigation, the brief said, the UAW 
drew attention to the unfairness of the then existing regulation 
that allowed ‘“‘a part or kind not made in Canada” to be 
imported duty free. Manual transmissions were rapidly be- 
coming a thing of the past in modern cars, and automatic 
transmissions, never made in Canada, were coming in duty free 
by the hundreds of thousands. “This led to the trial run on 
dollar-for-dollar duty-free importation of automatic transmis- 
sions, the direct progenitor of the auto trade agreement.” 

The brief said that the remission of tariffs, which in 1965 
approximated $50 million and was to be used to reduce costs, 
has not noticeably lowered prices. And the rise in prices could 
not possibly be justified by the cost of additional safety features. 
“The Canadian Government improved its balance of trade 
situation, the automotive industry increased its business almost 
five-fold and the tariff on automotive parts and vehicles was 
eliminated as far as the companies are concerned, but the 
customer still has to face price increases.” 

The brief pointed out that the “‘Big Three” had announced 
price increases of approximately 1.6 per cent again this year 
and claimed that it was a result of increased costs of production 
including labour costs. ‘““‘The UAW is of the opinion that the 
price increases were unnecessary and will not tolerate the 
suggestion that higher wages are the cause of the increases.” 
When the union negotiated wage increases in 1967-68, the brief 
said, both the UAW and the companies were well aware of the 
fact that productivity had already increased owing to the 
greater efficiency of operations and higher output per man-hour. 

“For three years our Canadian members have been unfairly 
treated under the TAB program,” the brief stated. It criticized 
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the Government for allotting a budget of $5 million dollars, 
and in June 1966 spending ‘“‘the glorious total of $4,559.” This 
under-spending was achieved, it said, by enacting the Transi- 
tional Assistance Benefit plan (L. G., March, p. 146) that forced 
UAW members who were laid off because of the pact, to rely 
on Supplementary Unemployment Benefit coverage. ‘**Eventual- 
ly the Government generously amended the regulations to the 
extent that after SUB credits were exhausted, one could draw 
TAB benefits.” 

The brief strongly urged that the TAB program be extended 
indefinitely, saying that the nation has a special obligation to 
protect individuals whose personal interests have been sub- 
ordinated to the general good. 

It condemned Ford Motor Company of Canada Limited for 
laying off almost one fifth of its work force because of auto- 
mation that had resulted from the auto pact, and for not 
giving the 817 workers and their union advance notice of this 
decision. ‘‘Most of the 327 laid off on November 25, 1968 were 
not even eligible for Unemployment Insurance Commission 
payments, let alone SUB,” the brief stated. ‘‘Many of these are 
young workers just out of high school, who having passed 
their probationary period, have invested heavily in automobiles, 
furniture, and homes, the payments of which they will find 
difficult to keep up.” 

The brief commended Minister of Labour Bryce Mackasey 
for changes in the TAB regulations reducing the employment 
requirement from 30 to 16 weeks. It said, however, that the 
requirement to have worked 30 or even 16 weeks out of the 
preceding 52 in the automotive industry was completely 
unrealistic because it discriminates against the recently hired 
employee who is laid off before the four-month period is 
worked. In the past, the eligibility requirement of 30 weeks 
employment in the last 52 weeks, discriminated against married 
women who had been on maternity leave during that period. 
The brief recommended that the requirement to have worked 
a specific number of weeks be eliminated entirely, but if this 
was not acceptable, it urged that the requirement for 16 weeks 
be so worded that time spent on contracted sick leave, mater- 
nity leave, or leave of absence be omitted from the tabulation 
of the 52-week work year. 

The brief recommended that TAB be extended indefinitely. 
“The UAW’s position is that as long as a layoff occurs as a 
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result of the auto pact, TAB must be paid to help the members 
through the transitional period. As it has been extended only 
until June 30, 1970 it means that in 1970 we will be back to 
urge the extension of TAB for an additional period.” It said 
that it would be simpler to allow the Adjustment Assistance 
Board to remain in existence indefinitely and permit it to rule 
on whether or not a layoff is attributable to the auto pact. 


“The UAW is pleased to see that the Minister of Labour 
has amended the regulations to allow our members, who have 
SUB plans to draw TAB first if they wish.” It called ‘‘totally 
unrealistic’ the previous regulation that had permitted workers 
with SUB plans to draw TAB first only if their employer would 
voluntarily contribute an amount equal to the SUB contribu- 
tions he would otherwise have paid. The UAW commented 
that although the regulation was designed to prevent em- 
ployees from drawing more than their normal weekly wages 
by combining TAB and SUB, in their present form, the 
changed regulations would not be utilized and are therefore 
useless unless the TAB benefit is increased to the new SUB level. 


The brief recommended the formation of a Tripartite 
Committee, representing manufacturer, government and union, 
to act as an advisory committee that would meet to exchange 
information and to co-ordinate all aspects of the Auto Pact 
including layoff situations. It recommends also legislation to 
make the employer give advance notice of layoff caused by 
automation and rationalization, the penalty to be payment 
of the employee’s normal wages for a period equal to the 
advance notice stipulated by law. 


The brief stated that automobile and parts manufacturers 
have a social and moral responsibility to the workers and to 
the communities in which they locate. Agreeing that the 
Government and municipalities had a right to court new 
industry and that management must renovate or expand 


Gross National Product — 1968 


Continued from page 330 


the deceleration that started in 1967; for the first time since 
1964, it rose less rapidly than the GNP as a whole. Most of the 
1968 rise of 7.5 per cent was attributable to increased spending 
at the provincial-municipal level of government, and consisted 
largely of higher wages and capital outlays. With total revenues 
rising faster than total expenditures, the surplus on a National 
Accounts basis for all levels of government combined, increased 
from $157 to $800 million. 


Price Movements 


Aggregate price change, as measured by the implicit price 
index of Gross National Expenditure, rose by 3.6 per cent in 
1968, the same rate of advance as in 1967. Larger increases 
than in the previous year occurred in all major components 
except exports; significantly higher import prices dampened 
the increase. 
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facilities to meet the increased demands of the market, the 
brief stated that automotive manufacturers should not be 
induced to relocate whimsically in various municipalities by | 
promises of tax concessions of one sort or another, and asked | 
that they be required to give specific reasons for relocating. | 
‘“‘Why should Government provide millions of dollars to 
companies in loan programs such as the Adjustment Assistance 
Loan Program so that they can profitably move elsewhere, | 
thereby disrupting whole communities, causing layoffs, termi- . 
nation of employment and the loss of pensions, seniority and 
other fringe benefits ?’’ asked the brief. “‘It is about time that | 
these large, rich, strong companies are compelled to assume | 
their responsibilities to the communities in which they locate.” 
Replying for the Government, Labour Minister Bryce 
Mackasey agreed that workers had the right to be warned of . 
impending shutdowns in plants and that there should be a | 
change in attitude about this on the part of management. He | 
believes, however, that workers should be prepared to be | 
mobile and to accept the issues involved in industrial transition. | 
Labour must recognize, he said, that mobility is the key to 
industrialization and it must become accustomed to the idea of . 
technical change and not afraid to promote the shifting of a ° 
working population. 
On the question of expanded TAB benefits, Mr. Mackasey | 
said that he was concerned with the rights, rather than the 
freedom, of the worker. He explained that in most situations a — 
worker taking the TAB benefits first would receive somewhat ~ 
less benefit for a longer period than if he took the SUB benefits © 
first. 
Referring to the layoff of Ford tool and die workers at the © 
Windsor plant, Mr. Mackasey said that 84 were laid off but 34 
had been rehired by February 14, and 16 others went back to 
work on the 17th. Of the remaining 34, that were still laid off, — 
20 to 25 were expected back before the end of March. | 


In personal expenditure, a sharp acceleration in the rate of — 
price change in non-durables offset lower rates of increase in © 
durables and services. Among non-durable items, price in- 
creases of tobacco, liquor, gasoline, oil and grease were largely 
the result of higher taxes. Food prices rose by 3.3 per cent after 
being virtually unchanged in 1967. Increases were widespread, 
but most notable in dairy products, fish, fresh fruit, canned 
vegetables and frozen foods. Modest price increases in furniture 
and a slight decline in household appliance prices contributed 
to the smaller increase in the price component of durables; car 
prices advanced at the same rate as in the previous year. 
Service prices continued to rise sharply, 4.7 per cent compared 
with 5.7 per cent in 1967. Most prominent were the increased 
costs for medical care, recreation, education and transporta- 
tion; and rents also rose more strongly. 

For the third successive year, strong increases occurred in | 
the implicit price indexes of residential and non-residential — 
construction; labour costs rose by 8 per cent, while the materials 
component advanced by 2.7 per cent. Machinery and equip- 
ment prices were lower in 1968 as a result of the removal of the 
federal sales tax on production machinery and equipment 
in June 1968. 
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The Construction Industry: 


f Most Maligned Business in Canada? 
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Be cue 1968 was not a major bargaining year for 
the construction trades,” says A. William Purdy, past president 
of the Canadian Construction Association, “‘settlements made 
with various trades across the country set an alarming trend 
with some awards varying from 13 to 22 per cent a year. These 
increases imposed on previous increases, which averaged 10 
per cent a year in 1967 and 8 per cent in 1966 have pushed 
construction workers’ wages to the $5.00 level or higher in 
some cases.”’ 

Speaking in Montreal to delegates to the 51st annual meeting 
of the Canadian Construction Association, Mr. Purdy said 
that there was no question that construction wage rates have 
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risen faster than those in the rest of the economy, and that if 
this ‘“‘alarming”’ trend continues, Canada will have difficulty 
building factories and other facilities at a price that will permit 
industry to compete in world markets. 

‘“‘Of equal concern to employers is what we lose in the form 
of management rights each time we negotiate in our fractured 
way and settle for parochial reasons and not for the good of 
all,” he said. “‘Surely the time must be close at hand when all 
contractors in a region or even a province can collect them- 
selves together to hammer out an effective and fair agreement 
for the total industry in that region or province.” 

Mark Stein, President of the Canadian Construction Asso- 
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B.C.: Mark Stein, President, Montreal, Que.; Robert C. T. Stewart, 


From |. to r.: A. William Purdy, Immediate Past President. Calgary, 
National Vice-President, Halifax, N.S. Photo by Richmond Jones, Montreal 


Alta.: Robert G. Saunders, National Vice-President, Vancouver, 
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ciation, reminded the delegates that labour agreements were 
expiring in most of the major centres this year and negotiations 
for new agreements have either started or were about to start. 
“If the pattern of the last few years continues we may once 
more be faced with demands that have no relationship what- 
ever with cost of living indices, productivity gains, or the 
capability of our economy to support labour’s demands,” he 
said. ‘“‘This year also, many of our provincial affiliates will be 
seeking the legislative amendments necessary for the implemen- 
tation of the Goldenberg-Crispo recommendations and one of 
the key recommendations is the accreditation of construction 
employer associations.” 

Mr. Stein said in an interview that wage increases are far in 
excess of productivity gains, which “have been running from 
3 to 3.5 per cent a year for the last two or three years.” 
Construction workers’ wages are already much higher than 
wages in other industries, he said. A carpenter working on a 
construction in Montreal earns $4.23 an hour, whereas the 
same carpenter working in a woodworking shop would earn 
$2 to $3 an hour. And this was representative of the situation 
across Canada, he said. 

‘‘Whatever costs the contractor time and money directly 
costs us as owner-client,”’ said R. J. Wismer, Superintendent of 
Construction, The Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie. 
‘For that particular reason we are becoming more and more 
indirectly involved with labour relations between the contractor 
and the building trades unions.”’ 

Mr. Wismer listed what he considered to be the worst of 
these labour problems. They were: increasingly poor pro- 
ductivity and poor workmanship and unqualified men supplied 
by unions; artificial restrictions in union agreements pertaining 
to supplies, supervision, crew sizes and on site work; un- 
reasonably high wage demands, fringes and overtime; and 
costly delays resulting from illegal strikes. 

‘‘T am the first to admit that we, as owner-clients, did very 
little until recently to help in the gradual paralysis that is 
creeping over the industrial scene today,” he said. “‘If it is not 
arrested it will, in the very near future, bring the cost of such 
work to a stage where it is completely unacceptable to us.”’ 

He said that at one time he and his counterparts were 
interested only in getting the job finished on time at minimum 
cost. ““I have to admit that we, probably as much as anyone 
else, helped to create the weak and divided labour policies 
that exist in the industrial construction field today. These 
weaknesses are perpetuated by open ended national agree- 
ments, project agreements, hiring halls, multiple contract 
expiry dates and until recently an almost complete lack of co- 
ordinated labour policy in the construction industry.” 


Mr. Wismer recommended the establishment of a unified 
labour relations policy that would be implemented by cen- 
tralized professional planning, negotiating and administering 
of all construction agreements. He recommended controlled 
overtime on an area basis to stabilize work forces by eliminating 
job jumping; support of local builders exchanges and the CCA’s 
new Labour Relations Bureau, i.e., no member — no hire; 
restricting general contractors from exercising their rights under 
a national agreement at the expense of local Builders Exchanges 
or associations; strong, active support of contractors’ asso- 
ciations seeking legislative changes such as those proposed in 
the Rand and Goldenberg reports; and support of increased 
training of tradesmen by the construction industry. 


‘*Barring improvements to the general labour picture through 
our combined efforts, we. . . visualize a continued slowdown of 
new works,” he said. “‘In fact we have reached the stage where 
return on investment... is so low that work has been shelved 
through 1967 and still is hanging fire across the country.”’ 


R. Dicaire, President of the Montreal Construction Associa- 
tion, told delegates that the system of mult-trade — multi-party 
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bargaining has proven to be the best solution to labour relations 
problems in the Quebec industry. “‘I would hope that our 
collective agreement decrees act, as well as our new Bill 290, 
would be imitated in the other Canadian provinces,” he said. 
‘‘This system simplifies negotiations, prevents whipsawing and 
competition between trades and tends to unify the industry as 
a whole; it groups the trades and the employers and favours 
stronger employer associations.” 

Mr. Dicaire explained that all recognized parties must 
negotiate jointly only one collective agreement for a given 
region. ‘‘All those parties should sign together and at the same 
time one single document for the industry as a whole, including 
the mechanical trades,”’ he said. ‘‘The spirit of the law, however, 
allows for this collective agreement to include special provisions 
for certain trades in separate chapters, for instance, longer 
hours for roadbuilding or travel arrangements for electricians.” 
Bill 290 which replaces the Collective Agreement Decrees Act, 
forces co-ordination between the recognized parties, and even 
if one succeeds in securing an agreement for its trade, this 
agreement can be ratified only by all the recognized parties. 

“The core problem underlying most, perhaps all, of the 
industry’s major industrial relations problems is the industry’s 
instability, that is, the instability of the demands made upon 
the industry,’ said Frank Wildgen. 

The industry, he said, because of this instability, is marked 
by corporate structures that are top heavy with high-cost 
short-term debt and by managements that devote only trifling 
amounts to work-study programs and other kinds of research, 
and that are overly prone to seek expedient, short-term 
solutions for deep-seated structural problems. 

The marked instability of construction outlays makes it 
necessary to pay a wage premium in order to attract adequate 
numbers of workers with the required levels of skill into the 
industry. It means also that the industry will experience 
difficulty in attracting and holding those workers most capable 
of swift promotion to supervisory levels. The need at cyclical 
highs and during peak seasons to take on large numbers of 
inexperienced workers, often under inadequate supervision; 
the rushing of much construction work, and the necessity of 
working long overtime hours for extended periods, all greatly 
enhance the danger of accident occurring on construction sites 
with its injury, loss of life and resultant high premiums for 
workmen’s compensation. ‘‘Similarly, the recurrence of un- 
employment in the industry signifies that unemployment 
insurance rates are thereby raised above the usual level.’’ In 
addition, he said, construction instability means the breaking 
up of efficient teams of construction workers, the interruption 
of training programs and apprenticeship streams, and the high 
cost of the recurring need to recruit and retrain construction 
workers. Finally, he said, instability in the construction industry 
works through a multiplier effect to destabilize the rest of the 
economy and upset the system’s allocative processes. Recurrent 
slack in the industry thus impinges directly and seriously on 
government finances: social transfer payments are thereby 
raised while tax revenues are reduced. 

J. C. Cochran, President of Domtar Construction Materials 
Ltd. of Montreal, believes that the construction industry is the 
most maligned business in Canada. ‘‘As a result of many 
irresponsible statements, the public have come to believe 
that all of us involved in the construction industry are the most 
inefficient businessmen in the country,” he said. “‘I don’t 
believe it and we should refute it.” 

Mr. Cochran said that the construction industry at all levels 
is the most controlled and regulated business in the country by 
all levels of government from federal down and through to 
municipal. “It is this control and restriction that does not 
permit us to be as efficient as we are capable of achieving. 
How can any business attain maximum efficiency operating 
under stop-and-go conditions ?” 
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Be inte has a new labour relations act for the construction 
industry, Bill 290, Construction Industry Labour Relations 
Act. The purpose of the act, passed by the National Assembly 
in December, is to solve problems in the construction industry; 
improve employer-employee relations; prevent raiding and 
inter-union strife; and avoid difficulties in certification and 
negotiations caused by the temporary and seasonal nature of 
the work and resulting from separate negotiations carried on 
_by the various trades involved. 

The new law is based on the decree system that has been 
in force in the province since 1934 (L. G. 1934, p. 417). This 
permits the basic standards of wages and working conditions 
set in a collective agreement negotiated by a representative 
proportion of employers and employees to be imposed by 
' decree on an entire industry within a specified area. The decree 
thus extends the negotiated standards to all employers and 
| employees who were not party to the agreement. 

Other principles incorporated in the new Act are: the recogni- 
tion of representative associations of employers and employees; 
mandatory collective bargaining by such associations on a 
multi-trade basis for the conclusion of a single collective 
agreement leading to the adoption of a decree in a given 
territory; prohibition of strikes or lockouts during the term 
of a decree; and the regulation of working conditions by an 
ordinance of the Lieutenant Governor in Council where 
membership in representative associations of employees is 
less than 20 per cent of the workers in the construction industry 
in the territory. 

Freedom of association is guaranteed for both employers 
and employees. The Act contains provisions intended to 
protect more effectively the right of the worker to join the 
union of his choice and no longer gives exclusive bargaining 
rights to a union having majority support. Certain practices 
that would interfere with the right of association are pro- 
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New Law for the Quebec Construction Industry 


hibited. Each decree must contain provisions regarding union 
security and the check-off of union dues. 

A joint advisory commission made up of union, management 
and government representatives is to be established to make 
recommendations to the Minister of Labour and Manpower 
regarding specified matters to be determined under the law. 

The construction industry will henceforth be governed by 
provincial or regional decrees, negotiated on behalf of em- 
ployees and employers by representative associations. Except 
in the Montreal and Quebec areas, the Act permits special 
negotiations for projects costing $25 million or more, unless 
a province-wide decree is in force. 

A significant change is that construction unions will no 
longer be certified. The Act recognizes two employee associa- 
tions, the Quebec Federation of Labour and the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions and five employer associations as 
representative for bargaining purposes. Other associations 
may be recognized as representative by the Minister if they 
represent at least 20 per cent of employers or employees in 
the province or in a region. All associations recognized as 
representative in a region may participate in negotiations 
leading to a decree. An association representing less than 5 
per cent of employees or of the employers of its class may 
participate in collective bargaining leading to a decree, but 
it cannot veto an agreement. If the Minister refuses to extend 
a collective agreement, it will continue to be valid between 
the parties. 

Bargaining for a collective agreement with a view to the 
adoption or renewal of a decree must begin in the four-month 
period (within 120 days) preceding the expiration of a decree. 
In the case of decrees under the Collective Agreement Decrees 
Act which are due to expire between January | and April 30, 
1969, the parties were required to commence negotiations by 
January 1, 1969. 
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Another Booster for 
Guaranteed Annual Income 


A single general farm organization and 
a guaranteed income for the poor were 
two of the main proposals to come out of 
a two-year study of farm income made by 
a special committee appointed by the 
Ontario Government. The special Com- 
mittee on Farm Income, headed by Everett 
Biggs, Ontario Deputy Minister of Food 
and Agriculture, recommended a negative 
income tax to provide both rural and 
urban low-income families with a guaran- 
teed minimum income of $1,500. The 
report was completed in January. 

Illustrating how the negative income 
tax would work, the Committee took a 
hypothetical family of three whose bread- 
winner earned less than $3,000 a year. 
With the Committee’s proposal, the 
family would receive from the Govern- 
ment a payment of half the difference 
between its earnings and the present 
$3,000 tax-free limit. A family with no 
income, therefore, would have a final 
income, after payment of the negative 
income tax, of $1, 500. A family earning 
$1,000 would get $2,000; earning $2,000 
would have $2,500 and earning $3,000 
would end up with $3,000. 

The Committee called its negative 
income tax proposal ‘‘a modest plan’ 
but said that a higher guaranteed income 
would have involved very high rates orf 
taxation on earned income and might 
have proved more expensive than the 
economy could afford. 

Many of the Committee’s proposals 
pointed to the need for farmers to provide 
a unified approach to government and 
other organizations. At present, the Com- 
mittee said, the potential influence of 
farmers is paralyzed because they attempt 
to express themselves through the Ontario 
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Farmers’ Union, the Ontario Federation 
of Agriculture and various marketing 
boards and commodity associations. It 
strongly recommended the creation of a 


general farm organization that would. 


speak on behalf of farmers when a united 
front was required and a food supply 
agency that would have full responsibility 
for marketing all farm products. The gen- 
eral farm organization would co-ordinate 
the action of farmers, develop policies on 
farm income, and advise the Government 
on problems relating to the industry and to 
rural affairs. And the organization would 
evaluate and criticize the performance of 
the food supply agency. The organization, 
on the advice of the food agency, would 
negotiate with the Government on rates 
of return to labour and capital, and quota 
allocation policy, evaluate and criticize 
the performance of the Ontario Farm 
Machinery Crown Corporation, and ad- 
vise the Government on issues of agricul- 
tural subsidization, imported products 
and appropriate trade policies, taxation 
policy, land zoning and regulation, and 
on many aspects of regional development 
policy. 

Two weeks after the report was released, 
the 360 delegates, representing the two 
general farm organizations in Ontario, 
met to discuss the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, and following a_ lengthy 
debate decided to support the idea of a 
single general organization. The presidents 
of both the OFU and the OFA indicated 
that they were prepared to discuss the 
unity proposals. At the end of the Con- 
ference, Agriculture Minister W. A. 
Stewart said that he would take the 
farmers’ request for new legislation to 
the provincial Cabinet. 


Wage Schedules - 


Prepared 
In February 


During February, the Department of 
Labour prepared 254 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 


Government and its Crown corporations © 
in various areas of Canada, for works of © 
construction, remodelling, repair or de- © 


molition, and certain services. 


In the same period, 188 contracts in — 
these categories were awarded. In addi- | 
tion, 185 contracts containing the General — 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by — 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and the Departments of Defence — 
Production, Post Office, Public Works | 


and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for | 
each contract is available on request to | 
trade unions concerned, or to others who | 
have a bona fide interest in the execution © 


of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in February for the | 
manufacture of supplies and equipment | 


were: 
No. of Aggregate 

Department Contracts Amount 
Defence 

Production 80 $2,462,990.00 © 
Post Office 26 696,794.65 — 
Public Works 1 83,321.00) 
R.C.M.P. 17 


arrears owing their employees as a result 


of the failure of the contractors, or their | 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates | 
and other conditions of employment re- — 
quired by the schedule of labour condi- — 
tions forming part of their contract. This — 
is for distribution to the 74 


amount 
workers concerned. 
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115,938.42 | 


During February, the sum of $1,438.78 
was collected from 9 contractors for wage | 


| 


| 


The strike problem in the United States 
“is probably going to get worse, because 
of the wage-price issue, long before it 
gets any better,” says Donald E. Cullen. 
In his book, National Emergency Strikes, 
published by the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, Mr. Cullen asks whether there 
is really an emergency strike problem 
at all. 

_ Mr. Cullen says that the public thinks 
there is a problem, and in the view of 
experts the problem is “‘vastly overrated,” 
by the public. Public opinion polls show 
that a majority of the public approves of 
all types of strike controls as do “‘many 
(if not most) rank-and-file workers and 
managers.” 

Although the strike can be a crude and 
harmful weapon, says Mr. Cullen, “‘we 
know no better way of granting workers 
an effective voice in resolving the dis- 
agreements that inevitably arise between 
employer and employed.” Mr. Cullen 
finds that people in the field of industrial 
relations are unable to agree on the 
‘significance of past strikes in predicting 
future strikes. The emergency strike issue 
has been fought over for 20 years, and 
there is still no consensus on what an 
emergency strike really is. ‘‘Most sur- 
prising, there have been fewer than 10 
‘serious studies of the impact of specific 
strikes, and only two in the last 10 years.”’ 
_ The public and its representatives de- 
cided long ago that there were emergency 
strikes and that something should be 
done about them. But, “in the summer of 
1966, a congressional committee tried in 
vain to determine whether a month-long 
shut-down of 60 per cent of the airline 
industry was or was not a_ national 
emergency.” 

In looking at labour legislation, says 
Mr. Cullen, legislators are caught between 
the two opposing positions of sterner 
measures against labour and the belief 
by many labour leaders that the ‘‘emer- 
gency issue is an antilabour hoax.’’? The 
public has apparently favoured govern- 
ment intervention in major labour dis- 
putes, government has intervened and 
experts think that few, if any, strikes in 
the past few years really created emer- 
gencies. ‘“‘From this sequence of facts, it 
is far easier for an elected official to con- 
clude that present strike controls are 
pretty good than to conclude that they 
should be scrapped or that emergencies 
would still not have happened if the 
government had done less, or that these 
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controls actually created some of the 
impasses they were called upon to resolve.” 

But Mr. Cullen says that probably the 
greatest obstacle in changing policies is 
that critics have a difficult time in coming 
up with alternatives that look much better 
than the present laws dealing with emer- 
gency strikes. A major reason for the 
endurance of the emergency strike provi- 
sions of both the Taft-Hartley and 
Railway Labor Acts, says Mr. Cullen, is 
that there is great difficulty in demon- 
strating that some other strike policy 
would be much better than laws now on 
the books. 

Few presidents have put free collective 
bargaining to the ultimate test when 
faced with a major work stoppage, says 
Mr. Cullen. Two possible exceptions 
were the four-month-long steel strike in 
1959 and the eight-month-long copper 
strike of 1967-1968. Neither produced a 
national catastrophe, but the Government 
did eventua!ly intervene. 

No one knows what would happen if 
existing strike controls were repealed and 
the President and Congress followed 
a hands-off policy toward all labour 
disputes. Mr. Cullen says that, ‘“‘the 
imperfections in our knowledge are em- 
barrassingly numerous and fundamental: 
whether there even is a strike problem 
that needs a solution, whether the solu- 
tions tried during the past several years 
have worked reasonably well or have 
made matters worse, and whether some 
other solution would have worked any 
better over the same period.”’ 

Mr. Cullen, in introducing his last 
chapter, says that if the reader has been 
‘reduced to a state of healthy confusion, 
seeing numerous perils lurking in every 
possible strike policy, he may now count 
himself an expert.’”’ The opinions ex- 
pressed, he says, should be viewed with 
tolerance and skepticism. 

Mr. Cullen takes issue with the use 
of the phrase ‘‘national emergencies,” 


Donald E. Cullen is a professor at the 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations. His special 
interest is the negotiation process, and 
he has recently completed a year with 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers as senior staff economist in 
the area of wage development and 
collective bargaining. 


The Strike as a National Emergency 


about which most discussion has turned 
in the last 20 years. ‘‘Any such terms are 
fearfully ambiguous, but that is just the 
point; in the real world, the moment at 
which the government should intervene 
in a strike is uncertain and indefinable.”’ 

To improve the information available 
on strikes, Mr. Cullen suggests that the 
U.S. Employment Service make system- 
atic assessments of the secondary un- 
employment caused by a major strike, ‘‘to 
replace the haphazard assessments now 
made by newspaper reporters.’’ But even 
if there is more accurate information, 
intervention will always be a _ political 
decision. Who can eliminate this factor 
from the field of strike policy, asks Mr. 
Cullen. 

But Mr. Cullen does realize that an 
ultimate solution is rare in a free society. 
“The evidence is perfectly clear that 
American unions and employers. will 
comply with most strike controls most of 
the time, but that every control will 
sooner or later be violated by someone.” 

In concluding, Mr. Cullen suggests 
that the idea of the statutory strike 
deserves more consideration than it has 
received. He suggests the consideration 
of new approaches to compulsory arbi- 
tration with a system of “‘arbitration fees,”’ 
which is a variation of the statutory strike 
or a process of partial operation to meet 
the needs of the public while “permitting 
the private bargaining process to continue 
in a smaller arena.”’ 

Some of these ideas should be put into 
the ‘‘arsenal of weapons”’ that the Govern- 
ment has at its command, says Mr. 
Cullen, but it would require a Congress 
willing to grant a president these options 
and a president ‘“‘with the courage to 
gamble occasionally on an untried weapon 
in a major dispute.’ The problem could be 
greatly alleviated, and the obstacle in the 
way of Congress adopting improvements 
would shrink, if more people would 
acknowledge that ‘“‘the ‘national emer- 
gency’ test is nearly useless.” 

Mr. Cullen cautions that the critical 
strike is just not going to fade away, 
although some ‘orthodox assumptions 
are under severe challenge from those who 
view collective bargaining as a major 
contributor to the twin problems of 
inflation and unemployment.” In the past, 
he says, it has been assumed that the 
content of an agreement is less important 
than that “‘the method of agreement be 
relatively peaceful and, to the extent 
possible, voluntary.” 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer, March 1969 


The consumer price index (1961-100) 
in March increased by 0.5 per cent to 
123.2 from its February level of 122.6, 
and was 3.9 per cent above the March 
1968 level of 118.6. 

The food index declined by 0.1 per cent 
to 123.8 from 123.9. Price movements 
were mixed, with lower prices for meats, 
dairy products and eggs outweighing in- 
creases for fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Among meat items, “‘specials” in a few 
major cities reduced beefsteak, ham and 
bacon prices, but chicken prices increased 
in a number of centres. In Toronto and 
other eastern cities, increases of 50 per 
cent or more since the preceding month 
were recorded in the retail price of 
lettuce. Other large increases among 
vegetables and fruits were recorded for 
tomatoes, apples, and both canned and 
frozen orange juice. Among staple foods, 
bread and sugar prices increased, while 
milk, butter, and margarine experienced 
fractional declines. The March food index 
was 3.3 per cent above its level of a year 
earlier. 

The housing index rose by 0.4 per cent 
to 122.8 from 122.3. While rents in- 
creased by 0.2 per cent, higher prices for 
new houses and repairs, together with 
increased property taxes, combined to 
advance home-ownership costs by 0.9 
per cent. Among household operation 
items, homefurnishings, including floor 
coverings, increased in price after mid- 
winter sales on these items had expired. 

The clothing index advanced by 1.6 per 
cent to 123.8 from 121.8. The removal of 
sales prices on many items, plus additional 
markups on new lines, were mainly 
responsible for price increases in most 
outer garments, and footwear items. In 
addition, increased charges for laundry, 
dry cleaning and shoe repairs, contri- 
buted to the overall rise. 

The transportation index increased by 
0:9) per ocentitow 18.3 fromeds/. 3. cine 
creased registration fees were recorded in 
Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, 
while the price of auto repairs increased 
substantially throughout the country. 

The health and personal care index 
declined by 0.1 per cent to 129.5 from 
129.6, as the price of toiletries registered 
a fractional decrease. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
by OSniper scent towl252hefromed 2447. 
Generally increased television repair costs 
and higher newspaper subscription rates 
in Ottawa and Saint John, contributed to 
the increase. 
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The tobacco and alcohol index re- 
mained unchanged since the previous 
month. At its March level of 121.9, it 
was 2.4 per cent above its level of a year 
ago. 

Group indexes a year ago in March 
were food 123.8; housing (shelter and 
household operation) 122.8; clothing 
123.8; transportation 118.3; health and 
personal care 129.5; recreation and read- 
ing 125.1; tobacco and alcohol 121.9. 


City Consumer, March 1969 


Between February and March, con- 
sumer price indexes advanced in eight 
regional cities and city combinations, 
remained unchanged in one, and de- 
clined in one. The changes ranged from a 
decrease of 0.3 per cent in Montreal to 
an increase of 0.7 per cent in Saint John, 
N.B. 

Food prices rose in seven cities and 
declined in three, andthe -clothing 
indexes advanced in all 10 regional 
cities; the components for housing, 
transportation, recreation and reading 
also moved up in most cities. Health and 
personal care costs registered marginal 
decreases in most cities in response to 
lower prices for some toiletries. Tobacco 
and alcohol indexes registered no change 
from the preceding month. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March 
were: Saint John +0.8 to 117.1; Ottawa 
+0.7 to 120.8; Toronto +0.7 to 121.9; 
Winnipeg +0.5 to 120.9; St. John’s 
+0.4 to 118.2; Halifax +0.4 to 115.9; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.4 to 119.6; Van- 
couver +0.3 to 117.6; Saskatoon- 
Regina unchanged at 117.7; Montreal 
—0.4 to 120.0. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) in- 
creased 0.4 per cent to 265.4 from 264.3 
in the three-week period March 7 to 
March 28. The animal products index 
increased 1.0 per cent to 347.8 from 
344.4 and the field products index de- 
clined 0.6 per cent to 183.1 from 184.2. 


Missing Indexes 


The general wholesale index, the United 
States consumer price index and the 
British index of retail prices were not 
received in time for inclusion in this 
issue. They will reappear next month. 


Employment 
Review 
For March 


Employment increased seasonally by } 
33,000 to 7,471,000 between February 
and March. The labour force, at 7,919,000, 
showed little change from February. Un- | 
employment declined by 25,000 to 
448,000, an above-average decrease for | 
this time of year. Compared with March | 
1968, employment showed a gain of | 
351,000, or 4.9 per cent, and the labour } 
force rose by 311,000, or 4.1 per cent. | 
There was a decline of 40,000 in un- | 
employment, all of it among men in the — 
20-64 year age group. 

Unemployment in March represented — 
5.7 per cent of the labour force, com- | 
pared with 6.4 per cent in March 1968, 
and 5.3 per cent in March 1967. ! 

Farm employment, at 466,000, increa- | 
sed by 12,000 during the month and was | 
4,000 higher than in March a year ago. © 

Non-farm employment, at 7,005,000, 4 
increased by 21,000 during the month. © 
Compared with a year ago, it was higher | 
by 347,000. Community, business and | 
personal service showed the largest in- 
crease, 119,000, followed by manufactur- | 
ing, 90,000; trade, 40,000; public ad- © 
ministration, 31,000; and construction, © 
22,000. | 

Between February and March, Quebec | 
and British Columbia showed gains in | 
total employment of 19,000 and 14,000 | 
respectively. In other regions there was 3 
little change. All regions shared in the | 
year-over-year gain in employment. The 
largest increase took place in Ontario, — 
165,000. Smaller gains occurred in Quebec, 
84,000; the Prairies region, 55,000; | 
British Columbia, 34,000; and the Atlan- © 
tic region, 13,000. 

Unemployment decreased by 25,000 | 
between February and March, and was _ 
40,000 lower than in March a year ago. 
Of the 448,000 unemployed, 28 per cent | 
had been unemployed for less than one 
month, 34 per cent for one to three | 
months, and 38 per cent for four months | 
or more. 


UNB Industrial Relations 
Committee Receives Grant 


The Government of New Brunswick | 
has presented a grant of $35,000 to the § 
New Brunswick Industrial Relations Com- | 
mittee. Established by the University of | 
New Brunswick to consider provincial } 
labour problems, and comprised of an 
equal number of representatives of labour | 
and management, the committee is under 
the joint chairmanship of George A. | 
McAllister, Q.C., Professor of Law, and 
William F. Ryan, Q.C., Dean of Laval 
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An international seminar on present rehabilitation pro- 
grams in compensation drew more than 100 delegates o1 
_ governments, compensation agencies and rehabilitation or- 
_ ganizations to Toronto last March. The seminar was sponsored 
by three organizations: the International Society for Re- 
habilitation of the Disabled; the World Commission on 
Vocational Rehabilitation; and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario. Representatives of the International Labour 

Office attended also. 

The theme of the seminar was ‘‘Rehabilitation Programs 
jn Workmen’s Compensation and Related Fields,” and it 
sought to: 

_ @ review present rehabilitation programs in compensation 
' and related fields in Canada, the U.S.A. and other countries; 
_ e identify areas of need in research to improve rehabilita- 
tion programs; 

-_ e prepare recommendations on activities to be undertaken 
by organizations to improve rehabilitation services for the 
disabled; and 

e suggest methods of study in the areas of unmet needs. 
| The various services of the Workmen’s Compensation 
- Board of Ontario, including accident prevention, payment of 
medical and surgical costs, provision of prostheses and 
appliances, and rehabilitation services, were outlined by 
Bruce J. Legge, Q.C., chairman of the board. These services 
are in addition to the basic ones of payments to the injured 
worker to compensate him for lost income during periods of 
lay-off from work because of injury, pensions for permanent 
disability resulting from injury, and allowances to widows 
and dependent children of workers whose injuries are fatal. 

Mr. Legge described how employers are assessed to meet 
the costs of the board’s services and he explained how the 
injured workman can receive the services to which he is 
entitled without the necessity of court action. 

Dr. Leo Noro, director of the Institute of Occupational 
Health in Helsinki, Finland, spoke on rehabilitation of the 
occupationally disabled in his homeland. Private insurance 
companies take care of insurance for accident and occupational 
disease, he said. The accident insurance companies’ responsi- 
bilities, as defined by law, had been rather limited until recent 
years, but in 1963 vocational rehabilitation was included as 
part of the accident insurance benefits. Rehabilitation pro- 
grams in Finland make use of community and voluntary 
services subsidized by the Government. 

Donald L. Ream, workmen’s compensation consultant for 
the U.S. Department of Labor spoke on workmen’s com- 
pensation in the United States. At the time compensation 
laws were first considered in the United States, there was 
serious doubt as to the constitutional legality of a nation- 
wide compensation law, he explained. The federal Govern- 
ment did pass a law, in 1908, to provide compensation for its 
employees, and later a law covering longshoremen and harbour 
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MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Problems and Programs in Rehabilitation 


workers. Ten states enacted laws in 1911 and today all states, 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico have compensation 
laws. 

Harold Russell, Chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped, himself a double arm 
amputee, explained the work of the President’s Committee and 
led a discussion on compensation for second injury. The fear 
that compensation costs for a previously handicapped worker 
will be higher than those for a non-handicapped worker 
suffering a similar accident frequently prevents the employ- 
ment of handicapped workers. Second-injury funds are 
needed to protect the employer and the employee, but all 
states do not yet have second-injury legislation. Information 
on the Second-Injury Fund of the Ontario Wotkmen’s Com- 
pensation Board was available for discussion. 

Some time was devoted to discussion of medical problems 
connected with workmen’s compensation programs. Dr. A. B. 
Powell, Director of Medical Services for the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, explained how medical and 
surgical treatment is provided for injured workmen in Ontario 
and he listed some areas of study in which research is being 
carried out. Dr. B. H. G. Curry explained the purpose of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board Rehabilitation Centre at 
Downsview, Ont., and how it is operated. This session was 
held at the centre and the delegates were taken on a tour of 
its facilities. 

Dr. Ian McNab, chief of the Division of Orthopaedic 
Surgery at Wellesley Hospital, Toronto, presented a paper 
on the rehabilitation of the low-back cripple in which he 
discussed the pros and cons of surgery for this condition and 
some of the methods used in diagnosis. 

Dr. W. R. Harris, assistant professor of surgery at the 
University of Toronto, spoke about the Amputation Clinic 
and new developments taking place in this service. He dis- 
cussed the problems of finger and partial hand amputations, 
and the fitting of prostheses, and demonstrated the use of the 
new “modular” adjustable prostheses for lower extremity 
amputees, which has been under development at the Winnipeg 
Rehabilitation Hospital. 

Dr. John H. Aldes, director, Ben R. Meyer Rehabilitation 
Centre, Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, Los Angeles, presented 
a paper outlining some of the problems connected with 
providing the best medical services to injured workers under 
the terms of compensation laws in the United States. Each 
state has its own compensation laws, which vary widely in 
their provisions for medical care and rehabilitation. Dr. 
Aldes outlined some of these variations by state, and gave 
his audience some idea of the impediments to successful 
rehabilitation incorporated in some of them. 

Finally, Dr. A. Nizan of the National Insurance Institute 
in Jerusalem, Israel, spoke on the problems of injured workmen 
in his country and what is done to make them fit to work. 


Manpower Utilization Branch, Department of Manpower and Immigration 
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Unemployment Insurance Report—January 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit totalled 616,000 on January 31, 
1969. This was 118,000 or 24 per cent more 
than the 498,000 recorded at the end of 
December 1968. Males accounted for 
more than 80 per cent of the increase. 

In comparison with the claimant count 
of 633,000 at the end of January 1968, 
there was a decrease of 3 per cent. A 
slight increase in the count of females was 
offset by a decrease among males. 

Of those on claim at the end of Decem- 
ber 1968, about 41 per cent had been on 
claim for more than 4 weeks; on January 
31, 1969, this proportion exceeded 55 per 
cent. This is in accordance with the 
usual seasonal pattern. 

Of the 616,000 claimants recorded at 
the end of January, 123,000 were classi- 
fied as seasonal benefit claimants. 

A total of 267,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada during January 1969. The volume 
was 9,000 or 3 per cent lower than the 
276,000 filed last month and 29,000 or 
10 per cent smaller than the 296,000 
filed in January 1968. 

The average weekly estimate of bene- 
ficiaries during January 1969 was 502,000 
compared with 236,000 in December 1968, 
and 381,000 a year ago. Benefit payments 
totalled $61.2 million in January 1969, 
$30.8 million in December 1968 and $50.8 
million in January 1968. The average 
weekly payment was $30.50 for January 
1969, $29.05 for December 1968 and 
$26.66 for January 1968. 

Despite the proportionately large 
increases in the December-to-January 
claimant count in all provinces, large 


Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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numeric changes occurred only in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. 

In comparison with the claimant count 
a year ago, changes were minor. Increases 
among males in Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia were offset by 
decreases elsewhere. Prince Edward Is- 
land, Ontario and Manitoba were the 
only provinces reporting fewer females. 

Decreases from the volume of claims 
filed in December 1968 occurred mainly 
in the provinces east of Ontario. New- 
foundland and Quebec accounted for 


most of the reduction. There was a large 
increase in initial claims filed in British 
Columbia. 

In comparison with January 1968, in- 
creases in claims filed were reported only 
in the provinces west of Manitoba. The 
bulk of the total decrease was concen- 
trated in the two central provinces. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the 
active file at the local office as soon as the claim is made. 
As a result, the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are in process. 
“Claimants” should not be interpreted either as ‘total 
number of beneficiaries” or ‘total registered clients.” 


Summary Table 


Cumulative data 


12 months 
January December January January to ending 
Activity 1969 1968 1968 January January 
1969 1969 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at month- 
CHGS Fee tities) 0s Seen — 5,397 4,881 a — 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 

TOtals ee icc ee 267 276 296 267 1,900 
Initialise. eee 210 213 228 210 1,411 
Renewals. 52. aw S57 63 68 57 489 

Claimants currently reporting 

tO BOCA OMICES SAF otc oe 616 498 633 616* 422* 
Resulan. 24c0-eets.. cee 493 425 555 — — 
seasonal Deneiltss...1.reee 123 73 118 — — 
Bishing pete eee 25 15 22 — ao 
Beneficiaries (weekly average).. 502 236 381 502* 323" 
Weeks compensated: .......tn0" 2,008 1,060 1,905 2,008 16,591 
Benetit, pattie ee $61,239 $30,800 $50,765 $61,239 $448,603 
Average weekly benefit.............. $ 30.50 $ 29.05 $ 26.66 $ 30.50 $ 27.04 


* Monthly average. 
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NTIL recently, women were not permitted to work after 
idnight in Quebec. But the Industrial and Commercial 
2stablishments Act was amended in December 1968 author- 
zing the Minister of Labour and Manpower to grant permits 
lowing women 18 years of age and over to work on the 


_ Before the Minister may grant a permit, however, he must 
se satisfied that the nature of production, market conditions 
and other special circumstances make night work necessary 
and he must also consult the trade union representing the 
workers at the plant. 

_ The Act specifies certain other conditions that must be met. 
Hours of work on the third shift are limited to eight, and 
work cannot begin before 11 p.m. or after midnight. A meal 
break of at least half an hour must be allowed around the 
‘middle of the shift, as well as two 10-minute rest periods in 
the intervals before and after the meal break. Wage rates for 
the night shift may not be less than for other shifts. If night- 
shift workers receive premium pay, the women on the shift 
‘must receive it also. In addition, women who leave work before 
7 a.m. must be provided with free, safe and convenient trans- 
portation to their homes. 


a? on 


The first of the 1969 series of Current Reports on labour 
legislation, prepared by the Legislation Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour, is now available. These reports, issued 
each year while the legislatures are in session, cover all labour 
‘bills and other bills of general labour interest introduced in 
Parliament and in each of the Provincial Legislatures. They 
set out the underlying purpose, scope and substance of each 
pill and trace its progress until it either receives Royal Assent 
‘and becomes law or is dropped. Near the end of each year, 
the principal enactments of the year are reviewed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


The first report reviews bills dealt with in Parliament and 
in the legislatures of New Brunswick, Ontario and Quebec 
in the final months of 1968. Among the government bills 
reviewed is the New Brunswick Public Service Labour Relations 
Act, which gives full collective bargaining rights to virtually 
all provincial civil servants and employees of government 
agencies, as well as to employees of regional library boards, 
school boards and hospitals. The Act, to be proclaimed in 
‘force, provides for the establishment of an independent 
Public Service Labour Relations Board, with duties and 
powers similar to those of labour relations boards functioning 
in the private sector. 


The Act provides for conciliation (both a conciliation 
officer and a conciliation board) and for voluntary binding 
arbitration in the settlement of disputes arising in the negotia- 
tion of a collective agreement. If agreement is not reached 
and binding arbitration is not chosen, the employees may 
| strike, after required procedures, including a strike vote and 
the declaration of a deadlock, have been complied with. 
Picketing during a strike is prohibited, and the employer is 
not permitted to replace a striking employee. The legislation 
also establishes a system for the adjudication of grievances 
of employees. The New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was amended, raising the ceiling on annual earnings from 
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ecent Regulations 


The Act gave the Lieutenant Governor in Council power to 
establish other conditions that have to be met before a permit 
may be issued. These conditions were established by an Order 
in Council (No. 504) published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
on March 15, 1969. 


At least one woman supervisor, nurse or first-aid attendant 
must be present on the night shift to look after the health and 
welfare of the women workers and there must be at least two 
women in each workroom or workshop. 


An application for a permit must be made by the head of 
the enterprise on a special form. The permit is to be issued for 
a specific period which is not to be longer than a year. It must 
be posted prominently at the main entrance used by employees. 
Failure to comply with the conditions under which the permit 
was issued may result in its being revoked without notice. 


The change in policy in Quebec with respect to night work 
of women in industry is in line with the conclusions of a 
five-member committee (L.G., June, 1967, p. 359) that was 
appointed by the Quebec Department of Labour to study 
the problem. 


Current Reports on Labour Legislation Now Available 


$5,000 to $5,500 for 1969 and to $6,000 thereafter, and in- 
creasing certain other benefits. 

In Quebec, the Public Protector Act was enacted, making 
Quebec the third province to establish the office of ombudsman. 
The Quebec Legislature enacted a number of laws in the 
labour field, including an Act to amend the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act and Bill 290, which establishes 
a new labour relations system for the construction industry. 

The amendments to the Industrial and Commercial Estab- 
lishments Act raised the minimum age for employment from 
14 to 16 years; reduced the maximum hours that women and 
boys under 18 may work in factories and shops; and made 
provision for night work of women in factories, subject to 
certain safeguards. 

Under the new Construction Industry Labour Relations 
Act, the construction industry will henceforth be governed 
by regional or provincial decrees. Negotiations for the con- 
clusion of a single collective agreement leading to the adoption 
of a decree are to be carried out by representative employer 
and employee associations. Construction unions will no 
longer be certified by the Labour Relations Commission. 
Instead, the Act recognizes two employee associations and 
five employer associations as representative for bargaining 
purposes. Other associations may be recognized as represent- 
ative by the Minister of Labour and Manpower if they rep- 
resent at least 20 per cent of employers or employees in a 
region or in the Province. 

The Labour and Manpower Department Act changed the 
name of the Labour Department to the Department of Labour 
and Manpower, and gave the Minister new powers regarding 
the information that he may obtain and in respect to vocational 
training, retraining and related matters. The Advisory Council 
on Labour and Manpower Act changed the name and com- 
position of the Superior Labour Council. 

Single copies of these mimeographed Current Reports are 
available, on request, from the Legislation Branch. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


A WOMAN claimant filed an initial application for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit and stated that she was last employed 
as a department head in a department store. She registered for 
work as a sales clerk. She voluntarily left her employment 
‘“‘to be home with my children while they are on holidays from 
school’? during the summer months. The claimant was dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit because the insurance officer 
believed she was not available for work within the meaning of 
the Act. 

Eleven months later, the claimant filed a renewal application 
for benefit, and again registered for work as a sales clerk. 
She reported employment with the same department store. She 
said that she had been taken out of her department and put 
on cash, although she was not a cashier. The employer reported 
that the claimant was leaving for the summer, which meant 
he would need time to train a replacement for her. He later 
added: ‘“‘Last year, she requested the summer off and was 
granted and told she would be rehired in September. This was 
not a permanent arrangement. We do not and will not give a 
promise of that kind again.” 

The insurance officer notified the claimant that she was 
disqualified from receiving benefit for six weeks because she 
voluntarily left her employment ‘‘without just cause.’’ She got 
an additional disqualification for as long as she failed to prove 
that she was available for work, and she had not shown that 
her domestic responsibilities enabled her to accept regular 
full-time work. 

In her appeal to the board of referees, the claimant said, 
“Last years domestic responsibilities have nothing to do with 
this years unemployment... Reasons for quitting this job 
have been my poor health and nervous condition. I have been 
under doctors’ care.’? A doctor’s certificate was attached, 
which verified the claimant’s statement, advising that she take 
part-time duties only. 
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When the board of referees heard the case, the claimant did | 
not attend, nor was she represented. By majority decision, the — 
board members maintained the two disqualifications and | 
dismissed the appeal. The employee member on the board © 


dissented on the grounds that she had been taken off her 


regular employment by the company and had therefore not 
voluntarily left her employment ‘‘without just cause.’’ As for | 


proving her availability for work, he submitted that she was 


available for the first two weeks of the summer, but was — 


unavailable for the remainder of the summer period. 


The claimant requested leave to appeal to the umpire for 


benefits during the two-month summer period, “during which ~ 
the board unanimously found that the claimant had failed to — 


prove her availability for employment.’ She was granted 
permission to appeal to the umpire, because there was a 
minority decision. 


In his considerations and conclusions, the umpire noted that 
the woman’s employer took her off her regular job as a sales 
clerk and put her to work as a cashier, which she was apparently 
unable to handle. The employer made this change, however, 
because the claimant had said she was leaving at the end of 
June and the employer wanted time to break in a new clerk 
in the claimant’s regular position. ‘‘ Under these circumstances,” 
he said, ‘“‘I do not see how the claimant can say she had just 
cause for leaving. The six-week disqualification must therefore 
stand.”’ 


The question of the indefinite disqualification was more — 


difficult in the umpire’s view. He noted that the onus was on 
the claimant to prove herself available for work and in view 
of the history of her case, he was not satisfied that she had 
discharged this onus. The claimant’s appeal was therefore 
dismissed. 
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ailway Arbitration 


Four disputes concerning deductions from time tickets, 
eduction of hours for the calculation of overtime, a claim for 
| proportion of a monthly guarantee and payment for two 
iremen/Helpers who were temporarily promoted to the 
sosition of engineers, were heard by the Canadian Railway 
)ffice of Arbitration at hearings in Montreal on March 11, 
969. The arbitrator dismissed two grievances and allowed 
‘he other two. Summaries of the four cases Nos. 142, 143, 144 
ind 145 follow. 


CASE NO. 142 


| An ex parte dispute between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (SD & PC Dept.) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen over the right of the company to 
deduct time from time tickets without notifying em- 

| ployees and giving reasons for the deductions. 

The company deducted 19 hours and more from a chef’s time 
icket four times during three months in 1967. The Brother- 
ood contends that the chef was not notified and given reason 
‘or the deductions on the proper form used for notification of 
Jeductions; corrected time tickets were not returned to him; 
ior was he informed verbally of the deductions and the 
‘easons. 

' The company contended that it did not violate the agreement 
ind that the proceedings for final disposition of the grievance 
vere not-started within the time limits specified in the agree- 
nent. This award deals only with that preliminary objection. 

There had been earlier discussions about the matter but 
the grievance procedure was not formally invoked by a letter 

ntil August 1968. The company replied in September and 
assured the brotherhood that all employees are notified of 
adjustments made in time claims. The brotherhood again 
| ote to the company in October but received no reply and 

wrote again in December, requesting that a joint statement of 
ssue be submitted to arbitration. The company replied to this 
‘etter and said that no further action could be taken. 
| The collective agreement states that if an appeal is to be 
made regarding a claim not allowed, it must be presented in 

riting by the employee or his representative to the railway 
within 60 calendar days from the date he was advised the 
laim was not allowed. The company contended that pro- 
beedings were not instituted by the union within 60 days. The 
arbitrator said that the arbitration process was not sought to 
de invoked until after the expiry of the 60-day period. The 
arbitrator said that the decision of the company was binding 
and that he had no jurisdiction to hear the claim. He dismissed 
he grievance. 


CASE NO. 143 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

(SD & PC Dept.) and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 

men over the reduction of hours claimed by a steward for 

the purpose of calculating overtime. 

he steward was out of service for 17 days. To calculate over- 
ime, he claimed a reduction in the hours in the averaging 
period from 520 to 440, a reduction of 80 hours. The company 
educed the hours in his averaging period by only 40 hours. 

e Brotherhood says that the company has violated an 
article in the collective agreement by declining the claim for 
a reduction. 

The article says that 40 hours will be deducted for each 
‘calendar week” that an employee is out of service ‘‘and not 
subject to wages for any reason other than regular layover.” 
he arbitrator said that the reference to a ‘‘calendar week”’ 
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Cases 142 to 145 


is surprising and ‘“‘quite plainly leads to capricious and in- 
equitable results.” 

In this case, the grievor was out of service for not only one full 
week but also parts of two other weeks. The arbitrator con- 
cluded that what was really meant is ‘“‘that the maximum 
straight time hours in an averaging period will be reduced by 
40 (hours) for each seven-day period the employee is out of 
service.”’ He therefore allowed the grievance and said that the 
averaging period should have been reduced from 520 to 440 
hours. 


CASE NO. 144 


Dispute between the Canadian National Railway Com- 

pany and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers over 

a claim submitted by an engineer for his proportion of the 

monthly guarantee. 

The engineer earned $31.89 while manning a road assignment 
but submitted a claim for $78.21. He said that this amount is 
owed to him as his proportion of the monthly guarantee. The 
company declined to pay. 

The assignment was an “outpost” assignment set up as 
unassigned service. The value of the monthly guarantee for 
the assignment was $569.10 for the full month or $477.10 for 
26 days when the assignment existed. The grievor claims 
6/26 of that amount as his proportion. But the company says 
that the guarantee was used up before the grievor took over 
the assignment since another engineer had earned $600.21 in 
the first 20 days. The company argued that the guarantee is 
directed to the assignment itself and not to the men working 
the assignment. 

In the arbitrator’s view, the brotherhood is correct and 
where more than one engineer fills the assignment in a given 
month, the guarantee is distributed pro rata among them. The 
arbitrator ruled that the engineer is entitled to his proportion 
of the guarantee and allowed the grievance. 


CASE NO. 145 


Dispute between the Canadian National Railway Com- 
pany and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
over claims submitted by two men who were Firemen/ 

Helpers temporarily promoted to perform service as 

engineers. 

Both men, working on different days, were paid for their 
tours of duty at Firemen/Helpers’ rates for the time in service 
in such positions and at engineer’s rates while they acted as 
engineers. One grievor claimed 100 miles and the other 
claimed 104 miles. The men, said the arbitrator, are actually 
claiming that once they were required to work as engineers 
that they were then entitled to be paid for a basic day as 
engineers. 

The grievors worked not only in two different classifications 
but under two different collective agreements, in the course of 
one continuous tour of duty. The brotherhood argued that 
pay should have been calculated under the provisions of each 
agreement separately, without regard to other payments made 
for the same day’s work. 

The arbitrator did not accept this argument saying that there 
are a number of provisions in the agreement that contemplate 
such a temporary promotion. “It is my view that the agreement 
contemplates the situation which occurred in this case, and 
permits the company to consider the total compensation 
received by the employees for a tour of duty.” He dismissed 
the grievance. 
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Certification 


Before the CLRB 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for one day during 
March. It granted eight applications for certification, rejected 
one, and ordered two representation votes. During the month, 
the Board received ten applications for certification, one 
request for the review of an earlier decision, and declared one 
request for review to have lapsed. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Mate- 
rial Employees, Local 362, Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 979, and Chauffeurs, Teamsters, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 990, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Soo-Security Motorways, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., working in and out of the provinces of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario (L. G., Mar., 
p. 175). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees on behalf of 
a unit of employees in the Montreal, Hamilton, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver terminals of REA Express (Canada) 
Ltd., Mississauga, Ont. (L. G., Apr., p. 243). 

3. Winnipeg Flying Club Instructors’ Association on behalf 
of a unit of flying instructors employed by The Winnipeg 
Flying Club, Winnipeg, Man. (L. G., Apr., p. 243). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed by Nanaimo Marine 
Services Ltd., Nanaimo, B.C. (L. G., Apr., p. 243). 

5. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
working in or out of the Regina Branch of Motorways Van 
Lines, Ltd., carrying on business under the name and style of 
Security Storage Division of Motorways Van Lines Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. (L. G., May, p. 284). 

6. Syndicat National des employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) on 
behalf of a unit of maintenance men and janitors employed by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation at its Place 
Benoit Apartments, Ville St. Laurent, Que. (L. G., May, p. 284). 

7. Syndicat National des employés de §.C.H.L. (CSN) on 
behalf of a unit of maintenance men and janitors employed by 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation at its Terrasse 
Villeray Apartments, Montreal, Que. (L. G., May, p. 284). 

8. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Mate- 
rial Employees, Local Union 362, International Brotherhood 


of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees working in or out of | 
the Edmonton Branch of Motorways Van Lines, Ltd., carrying | 
on business under the name and style of Security Storage - 
Division of Motorways Van Lines Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
(L. G., May, p. 284). | 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Office and Professional Employees’ International Union, 


Local 265, applicant, and J. C. Malone & Company (1959) | 


Limited, Trois Rivieres, Que., respondent (L. G., April, p. 243). 


The application was rejected because it was not supported by a | 
majority of the employees affected in a representation vote | 


conducted by the Board. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, | 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Old Colony . 
Lodge 443, applicant, Canadian National Railways, Montreal, | 
Newfoundland area), | 
United Transportation Union (formerly Brotherhood of Rail- | 
road Trainmen), intervener, International Association of Ma- | 


Que., 


respondent (garage employees, 


chinists and Aerospace Workers, 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, intervener (L. G., 
March<pulf>). 


The Board considered this application and the U.T.U. | 
application cited below, and following a hearing issued | 
Reasons for Judgment finding employees at St. John’s and 
Port aux Basques, Nfid., engaged in the maintenance, repair 
and servicing of CNR road transport vehicles, to be separately 


appropriate for collective bargaining, and directing that a vote 


be taken to determine whether the employees in such unit — 


desire to be represented by the B.R.A.S.C., or by the U.T.U., 
or neither (Returning Officer: W. J. Gillies). 


2. United Transportation Union (formerly Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen), applicant, Canadian National Railways, © 
respondent (bus and garage service em- | 
ployees, Newfoundland area), Brotherhood of Railway, Airline — 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station © 
Employees, Old Colony Lodge 443, intervener, International © 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, intervener, _ 
and Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, inter- 


Montreal, 


Oues 


vener (L. G., March, p. 175). 


In Reasons for Judgment (see also the case above), the Board | 
found to be appropriate a unit of employees consisting of bus ) 
drivers employed in the CNR road cruiser highway bus service | 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 
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intervener, and Division | 


1 
\ 
i 


in the Newfoundland area. The Board ordered that the name 
of the United Transportation Union should appear on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: W. J. Gillies). 


Applications for Certification Received 


) 1. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of the United States and 
Canada on behalf of a unit of garage personnel employed in 
the Newfoundland area by Canadian National Railways 
(Investigating Officer: W. J. Gillies). 

: 2. Vancouver Harbour Employees’ Association on behalf of 
a unit of office employees of Empire Shipping Company 
) Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. Came- 
ron). 

3. International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
‘Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, Lodge 359, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of The Ralph M. Parsons Con- 
struction Co. of Canada Ltd., Whitehorse, Y. T. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


4. Berjian Enterprises Employees Union on behalf of a unit 


of employees of Berjian Enterprises Ltd., Regina, Sask. | 


(Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

5. Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canada on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers and transport operators 
employed by Willms Transport (1964) Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
(Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

6. International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
: on behalf of a unit of employees of Okanagan Helicopters Ltd., 
| Richmond, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

7. International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Canadian Helicopter 
Overhauls Ltd., Richmond, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 


) 


8. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers Union, Local 
419, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of 
mail drivers employed by W. D. Calderone, Scarborough, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 

9. Labourers’ International Union of North America, Local 
183, on behalf of a unit of employees employed at Espanola, 
Ont., by Agnew Lake Mines Limited, Toronto Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: K. Hulse). 

10. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers Union, Local 
419, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Borisko Brothers Limited, Scarborough, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Request for Review Received 


The Board received a joint request under Section 61 (2) of 
the Act from the International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers and the Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., seeking amendment of an 
order of the Board made December 18, 1961, that certified the 
union as bargaining agent of a unit of employees in the 
company’s Catering Department (L. G. 1962, p. 155). The 
parties request that the certificate be amended to include 
certain employees classified as chef. 


Request for Review Lapsed 


Request by Anvil Mining Corporation Limited, Whitehorse, 
Y.T., for review of an order of the Board dated May 14, 1968, 
that certified the United Steelworkers of America, Local 
Union No. 1051, as bargaining agent of a unit of workers 
employed in the Faro Camp, Rose Creek, Vangorda Area of 
the Yukon Territory (L. G., Sept. 1968, p. 544). 


Unemployment Insurance Fund — January 


Insurance registration statistics relating 


were in connection with claimants sus- 


to employers and employees who have 
made contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund are no longer available 
from the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 

Benefit control statistics show that, 
during January, 34,590 investigations were 
finalized across Canada. Of these, 31,213 
were on-premises investigations, and 274 
were selective investigations of claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory condi- 
tions. The remaining 1,344 formal in- 
vestigations and 1,759 postaudit investiga- 
tions were in connection with claimants 
‘Suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefits. 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 1,532. Persecu- 
tions were commenced in 185 cases, one 
against an employer and 184 against 
claimants. These do not include employer 
prosecutions commenced by the Revenue 
Branch, and do not necessarily relate to 
the investigations conducted during this 
period. 
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Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in January totalled $52,- 
977,474.66 compared with $55,652,120.58 
in December and $37,436,649.13 in Jan- 
uary 1968. 


Benefits paid in January totalled $61,- 
239,268.08 compared with $30,800,219.41 
in December and $50,764,705.33 in Jan- 
uary 1968. 


The balance in the Fund on January 
31 was $417,873,126.52 compared with 
$426,134,919.94 on December 31 and 
$356,313,090.13 on January 31, 1968. 


February 


Benefit control statistics for February 
1969 show that 45,034 investigations were 
finalized across Canada. Of these, 41,769 
were on-premises investigations and 707 
were selective investigations of claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory condi- 
tions. The remaining 760 formal investiga- 
tions and 1,798 postaudit investigations 


pected of making false statements to 
obtain benefits. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,275. Pro- 
secutions were commenced in 113 cases, 
two against employers and 111 against 
claimants. This does not include employer 
prosecutions commenced by the Revenue 
Branch, and these statistics do not neces- 
sarily relate to the investigations con- 
ducted during this period. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in February totalled $49,- 
850,946.12 compared with $52,977,474.66 
in January and $31,775,305.25 in February 
1968. 


Benefits paid in February totalled $67,- 
393,893.92 compared with $61,239,268.08 
in January and $59,548,128.21 in February 
1968. 

The balance in the Fund on February 
28 was $400,330,178.72 compared with 
$417,873,126.52 on January 31 and 
$328,540,267.17 on February 29, 1968. 
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Conciliation 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During March, the Minister of Labour appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 

1. Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A., Montreal and Toronto, and 
the International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 

2. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Saskatoon, Sask., and 
Local 342, United Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

3. Veteran Transfer Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and Truckers, 
Cartagemen, Construction and Building Material Employees, 
Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

ACs Jo .Cy HH. Limited? Halifax. N:Seaandeocal 13418; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

5. The Toronto Harbour Commissioners, and Local 186, 
Canadian Union of Public Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

6. Millar and Brown Limited, Cranbrook, B.C., and the 
Office and Technical Employees Union, Local 15 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

7. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver Inter- 
national Airport, and Lodge 764, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
DS: Tysoe). 

8. Nordair Limited, Montreal International Airport, and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association (Conciliation Officer: 
S. T. Payne). 

9. National Harbours Board, Quebec Harbour, and 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

10. Coast Ferries Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

11. Central Alberta Dairy Pool, Transport Division, Red 
Deer, Alta., and the Driver Salesmen, Plant, Warehouse and 
Cannery Employees, Local 987 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of Ontario 


(Inc.) (representing 11 trucking companies in Quebec) and | 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 
106 (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L. G., May, p. 283). | 

2. Tank Truck Transport Limited, Rexdale, Ont., and | 
General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, Toronto; Team- | 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 91, 
Kingston; Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, | 
Local 880, Windsor; and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen | 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Montreal (Conciliation | 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (L. G., May, p. 283). 

3. The Bell Teiephone Company of Canada, and the 4 
Office and Professional Employees International Union, Local | 
131 (Directory Advertising Sales Employees, Western Region, | 
Toronto, Ont.) (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher) (L. G., | 
May, p. 283). 

4. St. Hyacinthe Express Inc., St. Hyacinthe, Que., and | 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local | 
106 (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne) (L. G., May, p. 283). | 

5. Western Cartage & Storage (1962) Ltd., Edmonton, | 
Alta., and Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction & Building 
Material Employees, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. | 
Cameron) (L. G., May, p. 283). 

6. Eastern Transport Limited, Truro, N.S., and Local 505, | 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General | 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane) (L. G., May, 
p. 283). 

7. Merrifield Transport Co. Ltd., Windsor, Ont., and | 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local | 
880 (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse) (L. G., May, p. 283). 

8. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and United | 
Steelworkers of America (Office and Technical Unit) (Con- | 
ciliation Officer: K. Hulse) (L. G., April, p. 244). 

9. Canadian Freightways Limited, Calgary, Alta., and Los | 
Angeles—Seattle Motor Express Incorporated, Burnaby, | 
B.C., and Office and Technical Employees’ Union, Local 15 | 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., April, p. 244). 

10. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver Inter- | 
national Airport, and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association | 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L. G., Feb., p. 105). 

11. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and Local 
796, International Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation | 
Ofticer:*K~-Hulse) (l'Guabeb-,. p..105): 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial 
and Disputes Investigation Act involving the administra- 
tive services of the Minister of Labour and the Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Branch of the Department. 
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12. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and Building 
rvice Employees International Union, Locals 204, 183, 383 
d 323-A (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Oct. 
968, p. 596). 

13. MacCosham Van Lines (Calgary) Ltd., and the Truck- 
rs, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Material Em- 
loyees, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) 
L. G., April, p. 244). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Warehouse- 
men and Miscellaneous Drivers, Local 419 (L.G., May, 
p. 283). 

2. British Columbia Telephone Company, Vancouver, and 
Federation of Telephone Workers of British Columbia (Plant 
Division) (L. G., April, p. 244). 

3. British Columbia Telephone Company, Vancouver, and 
Federation of Telephone Workers of British Columbia 
(Traffic Division) (L. G., April, p. 244). 

4. British Columbia Telephone Company, Vancouver, and 
Federation of Telephone Workers of British Columbia (Cleri- 
cal Division) (L. G., April, p. 244). 

5. Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Que., and Local 96, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees (L. G., March, p. 176). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


® 1. The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in February to deal with a dispute between Smeed’s Moving 
and Storage Limited, Regina, Sask., and Local 395, Inter- 
‘hational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (L. G., May, p. 283) was fully 
‘constituted in March with the appointment of Dallas W. 
Smythe, Regina, as Chairman. Mr. Smythe was appointed by 
‘the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee J. W. Hamilton, 
-and union nominee K. W. Busch, both of Regina. 

® 2. The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in February to deal with a dispute between Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., and 
Lodge 767, International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers (employees of the mechanical, clerical and 
catering departments, and licensed and unlicensed personnel 
on the M.V. Inland) (L. G., May, p. 283) was fully constituted 
in March with the appointment of Judge Harold Lande, 
Montreal, as chairman. Judge Lande was appointed by the 


Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, company nominee Paul F. 
Renault, Q.C., and union nominee Marc Lapointe, Q.C., 
both of Montreal. 


Board Report Received 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and Association of 
Radio and Television Employees of Canada (L. G., March, 
pete bets) ag 


Conciliation Boards not Appointed 


1. Western Cartage & Storage (1962) Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction & Building 
Material Employees, Local 362 (See above). 

2. Air Canada, Montreal, and District Lodge 148, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(lier, ivicy, 2.203): 

3. North Shipping and Transportation Limited, Quebec, 
Que., and Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (LG.,, 
April, p. 244). 


Settlements after Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and Association of 
Radio and Television Employees of Canada (see above) 
(Mediation provided by Honourable Bryce Mackasey, C. E. 
Poirier, and J. S. Gunn). 

2. Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
and Local 520, United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers (L. G., April, p. 244) (A. E. Koppel assisted the 
parties in the final settlement of this dispute). 


Settlements by Mediation 


1. Canadian National Railways, and the United Trans- 
portation Union (W. P. Kelly, Director, Conciliation and 
Arbitration Branch, acted as special mediator). 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and the United 
Transportation Union (W. P. Kelly, Director, Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch, acted as special mediator). 


Strike Terminated 


Maple Leaf Mills Limited, St. Boniface, Man., and Local 
534, United Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers (L. G., 
April, p. 244) (Strike began March 10 and terminated March 
22) (A. E. Koppel assisted the parties in the final settlement 
of this dispute). 


*Full text appear in Supplement No. 2, 1969 


a ic a a oe are arn say eS 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are provided by the 
Minister of Labour through the Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration Branch. The Employee Representation Branch 
acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in matters under the Act involving the 
Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act came into force on September 1, 1948. It revoked 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and repealed 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which had 
been in force from 1907 until superseded by the War- 
time Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and certif- 
icates given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board are continued in force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdic- 
tion, i.e., navigation, shipping, interprovincial railways, 
canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations, and works de- 
clared by Parliament to be for the general advantage 
of Canada or two or more of its provinces. Addition- 
ally, the Act provides that provincial authorities. if 
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they so desire, may enact similar legislation for appli- 
cation to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the fed- 
eral Government for the administration of such legis- 
lation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the admin- 
istration of the Act and is directly responsible for the 
appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation 
boards, and Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated or that a 
party has failed to bargain collectively, and for con- 
trolling applications for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is established 
under the Act as successor to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board to administer provisions concerning; 
the certification of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions — for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments — that fix a procedure for the final settlement 
of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 
such agreements; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the Minister that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable 
effort to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


vestigation Act, the Regulations made under the Act. 
and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act are reported here under two 
headings: 1. Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board; and 2. 
Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before the Min- 
ister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of 
Labour are stationed at Vancouver, Winnipeg, To- 
ronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, 
Alberta and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern On- 
tario: officers resident in Toronto confine their activ- 
ities to Ontario: officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec; and officers resident in Fred- 
ericton, Halifax and St. John’s represent the Depart- 
ment in the Atlantic Provinces. The headquarters of 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch and the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch are In Ottawa. 
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Publications 


/n the Library 


List No. 243 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the library 
of their organization. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Commissions of Inquiry 


1. Canada. Parliament. Senate. Special Committee on 
Science Policy. Proceedings. Phase I. Second session of the 
Twenty-seventh Parliament, 1967-1968. [Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1968]. 328p. 

Hon. Maurice Lamontagne, chairman. 

The Senate Special Committee on Science Policy was ap- 
pointed “‘to consider and report upon the scientific policy of the 
Federal Government with the object of appraising its priorities, 
its budget and its efficiency . . . [and] to inquire into and report 
upon the following: (a) recent trends in research and develop- 
ment expenditures in Canada as compared with those in other 
industrialized countries: (b) research and development actitities 
carried out by the Federal Government in the fields of physical, 
life and human sciences; (c) federal assistance to research and 
development activities carried out by individuals, universities, 
industry and other groups in the three scientific fields mentioned 
above; and (d) the broad principles, the long-term financial 
requirements and the structural organization of a dynamic and 
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efficient scientific policy for Canada.” 


2. Canada. Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicul- 
turalism. Report. Book II: Education. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1968. 350p. 


3. U.S. President’s Commission on Postal Organization. 
Towards postal excellence, the report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Postal Organization. Washington [GPO] 1968. 212p. 

This Commission was set up to examine postal operations 
and to make recommendations for improving them. One of the 
major recommendations is the establishment of a government- 
owned corporation to operate the postal service. 


Conferences 


4. Industrial Relations Research Association. Proceedings of 
the 1968 annual Spring meeting, Columbus, Ohio, May 2-3, 1968. 
Edited by Gerald G. Somers. [Chicago, Commerce Clearing 
House, inc., 1968]. 451-531p. 

The papers fall under three major topics: (1) employment 
problems of the disadvantaged, including the role of private 
management, job search, training, job placement, and incentives 
for welfare recipients; (2) industrial relations aspects of 
academic administration; and (3) co-ordinated bargaining, 
with the viewpoints of a union spokesman, a management 
representative, and an academic economist. 


5. Quebec (City). Université Laval. Département des relations 
industrielles. Le syndicalisme Canadien; une réévaluation [par] 
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Gérard Dion [et al.]. Québec, Les Presses de l’Université Laval, 
1968. 293p. 

Le rapport du 23e Congrés des relations industrielles de 
[Université Laval tenu a Québec les 22 et 23 avril 1968. 

Contenu: Les objectifs syndicaux traditionnels et la société 
nouvelle, par Jean-Réal Cardin. Les structures syndicales et 
objectifs syndicaux, par Stuart Jamieson. La démocratie 
syndicale, par Gérard Dion. Les rivalites syndicales: force ou 
faiblesse, par Evelyne Dumas. Le syndicalisme et les travailleurs 
non-syndiqués, par Léo Roback. L’extension de la formule 
syndicale 4 des secteurs non-traditionnels, par Shirley B. 
Goldenberg. Le syndicalisme et la participation aux décisions 
économiques, par Bernard Solasse. Les syndicats et l’action 
politique, par Vincent Lemieux. Le syndicalisme, la société 
nouvelle et la pauvreté, par L’honorable Maurice Lamontagne. 
Annexe I. Le syndicalisme au Canada, par Gérard Dion. 
Annexe II. La concurrence syndicale dans le Québec. 


Economic Conditions 


6. Caves, Richard Earl. Britain’s economic prospects (by] 
Richard E. Caves and associates. Washington, Brookings 
Institution [1968]. xvi, 510p. 

Contents: Fiscal policy, by Richard A. and Peggy B. Musgrave. 
Monetary policy, by John H. Kareken. Incomes policy, by David 
C. Smith. The balance of payments, by Richard N. Cooper. 
British trade performance, by Lawrence B. Karuse. Economic 
growth, by Edward F. Denison. Market organization, perform- 
ance, and public policy, by Richard E. Caves. Collective 
bargaining and industrial efficiency, by Lloyd Ulman. Alter- 
natives for public expenditure, by William G. Shepherd. Science 
and technology, by Merton J. Peck. Policy priorities: an 
epilogue. 


7. Denton, Geoffrey. Economic planning and policies in Britain, 
France and Germany [by] Geoffrey Denton, Murray Forsyth 
[and] Malcolm MacLennan. London, George Allen & Unwin 
[1968]. 424p. 

Contents: Introduction: planning and the market. Germany: 
the competitive order. France: a national program. The United 
Kingdom. The contribution of indicative programmes. Mone- 
tary and credit policy. Fiscal policy. Public expenditure. Prices, 


_ incomes and the labour market. Regional policies and planning. 
_ The balance of payments. Planning in the European Economic 


Community. Conclusions. 


Employment Management 


8. Great Britain. National Board for Prices and Incomes. 
Job evaluation; supplement [to Board’s Report No. 83]. London, 
HMSO, 1968. 65p. 

As well as describing job evaluation schemes in Britain and 
in Sweden, Germany, and the U.S.A., this report contains 
4 case studies pertaining to British companies. 


9. Great Britain. National Board for Prices and Incomes. 
Payment by results systems; supplement [to Board’s Report no. 
65]. London, HMSO, 1968. [112]p. 

Contains 17 papers of which 12 are case studies. 


Industrial Relations 


10. Eldridge, John E. T. Industrial disputes: essays in the 
sociology of industrial relations. London, Routledge & K. Paul; 
New York, Humanities Press, 1968. x, 277p. 

This book deals with “the causes of strikes, demarcation 
fie. jurisdictional] disputes, the handling of redundancy 
questions, the effects of technological change on management- 
worker relations, the role of plant bargaining and the effective- 
ness of established procedures in regulating industrial relations 
in specified contests.” 


11. Great Britain. Royal Commission on Trade Unions and 
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Employers’ Associations. Two studies in industrial relations: 
1. The position of women in industry, by Nancy Seear. 2. Chang- 
ing wage payment systems, by Robert B. McKersie. London, 
HMSO, 1968. 66p. 

Miss Seear tells in her paper why women workers in British 
industry do not enjoy the same job opportunities as men. 
Professor McKersie in his paper surveys the main advantages 
and disadvantages of five different methods of payment and 
discusses the optimum characteristics of a wage payment 
system. 


12. Sloane, Arthur A. Labor relations [by] Arthur A. Sloane 
[and] Fred Witney. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall 
[1967]. xi, 450p. 

Contents: Organized labor and the management community: 
an overview. The historical framework. The legal framework. 
Union behavior: structure, government and operation. At the 
bargaining table. Administration of the agreement. Wage 
issues when under collective bargaining. Economic supplements 
under collective bargaining. Institutional issues under collective 
bargaining. Administrative issues under collective bargaining. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


13. Szdszy, Istvan. International labour law; a comparative 
survey of the conflict rules affecting labour legislation and 
regulations. Edited by Louis A. De Pinna. Leyden, A. W. 
Sijthoff, 1968. 465p. 

The author, a distinguished Hungarian jurist, presents a 
detailed survey of international literature, legislation and legal 
practice relating to labour legislation. The book contains 
informative material on practices in Communist countries 
in Europe. 


14. Verge, Pierre. Droit du travail. [Québec] Faculté de 
Droit, Université Laval, 1968. 1 v. (various pagings). 

L’objet de ces quatorze lecons “est de présenter, dans leur 
ensemble, sommairement, les grands thémes du droit du travail 
en vigueur au Québec.” 


Labour Organization 


15. Robin, Martin. Radical politics and Canadian labour, 
1880-1930. Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s 
University, 1968. xi, 321p. 

“The object of this study is to examine the origins, structure 
and ideology of radical politics and its relationship to organized 
labour in English-speaking Canada during the period 1880 
to 1930.” 


16. Sayles, Leonard Robert. The local union [by] Leonard R. 
Sayles [and] George Strauss. Rev. ed. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & World [1967]. ix, 174p. 

Contents: An overview of the local. The grievance procedure 
in action. Conflicting interest groups. Group pressures upon 
union officers. Reaction of pressures and evaluation of griev- 
ances. The steward: man in the middle. The local-wide 
leader. The selection of union officers. Conflict and unity on 
the executive board. The local meeting: its functions and 
problems. Patterns of participation. Women and minority 
groups. The rank and file view their Union. Are unions 
democratic ? 


Labour Supply 


17. Crossley, Vanessa. Projection of the occupational com- 
position of the Ontario labour force, 1971 by college of applied 
arts and technology areas, by Vanessa Crossley and Ozay 
Mehmet. [Toronto] Research Branch, Ontario Dept. of Labour, 
1968. 28, [16] p. 

“The purpose of this study is to project the occupational 
composition of the labour force in 1971 for each area served 
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by one of Ontario’s Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology.” 


18. Ontario. Department of Treasury and Economics. 
Economic Planning Branch. Ontario labour force projections, 
1968-1991. [Toronto] 1968. 59p. 

This is an up-to-date edition of Population and labour force 
projections for the economic regions of Ontario, 1961-1986, 
published in 1964 by the Economics Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Economics and Development. 

Contents: Introduction. Methodology. Projected participa- 
tion rates. Short-term projections, 1968-1971. Long-term pro- 
jections, 1971-1991. Appendix A, High and low labour force 
projections. Appendix B, Ontario population projections. 


Management 


19. National Industrial Conference Board. Managing by — 
and with — objectives, by Walter S. Wikstrom. New York, 
1968. 77p. 

“The report discusses the procedures used to determine 
objectives, the degree to which objectives are quantified, and 
the mechanisms used to ensure that the objectives of one 
manager do not conflict with those of others. It examines the 
use of objectives in controlling business operations and in 
appraising managerial performances.’ Five case studies of 
companies that use managing by objectives are included: 
Honeywell Incorporated, General Mills, Incorporated, St. 
Regis Paper Company, 3M Company, and Kimberley-Clark 
Corporation. 


20. Whitman, Edmund S. Plant relocation; a case history of 
a move, by Edmund S. Whitman [and] W. James Schmidt. 
New York, American Management Association [1966]. 158p. 

The General Foods Corporation, Jell-O Division, moved 
into a new food processing plant in Dover, Delaware which 
began operations in January 1964. The new plant replaced 
four older factories. General Foods Corporation wanted to 
have a record of the plant relocation indicating “‘the reasons 
for the move, the planning involved, how the actual move was 
made, a summary of lessons that were learned, and general 
guidelines that might prove useful in similar circumstances.”’ 
This book tells about the move. 


Prairie Provinces 


21. Prairie Provinces Cost Study Commission. Report. 
[Regina, Queen’s Printer] 1968. xxxi, 463p. 

The Commission was appointed by the Governments of the 
Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba in December 
1966 “‘to inquire into and report into causes of price increases 
and their effects on standards of living as well as specific 
complaints of major increases and factors contributing thereto, 
in the Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, in 


accordance with the terms of reference as set forth in the 
Commission.”’ 


22. Stabler, Jack C. Prairie regional development and pros- 
pects. [Saskatoon, Prairie Provinces Cost Study Commission ? 
1968 ?]. 110p. 


Public Employees 


23. Canada. Public Service Staff Relations Board. First 
Annual report. Premier Rapport annuel. 1967/68. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer; Imprimeur de la Reine, 1968. 

English and French on opposite pages. 


24. Heisel, W. D. Questions & answers on public employee 
negotiation [by] W. D. Heisel [and] J. D. Hallihan. Chicago, 
Public Personnel Association [1967]. 214p. 

“This book provides a practical guide to those who must 
meet, confer, negotiate, and bargain with organized em- 
ployees.”’ Contents: Introduction. Establishing the labor- 
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management relationship. Subject matter of negotiations. 
Procedures for negotiation. Impasse procedures. Writing the 
agreement. Day-to-day union-management relationships. Legal 
aspects of labor-management relations. The future. 


White-Collar Employees 


25. Canada Labour Views Company limited. The office 
employee; a national study of work practices and labour law. 
[lst ed. Toronto, 1968]. 272p. 

“This book is concerned with working conditions applicabla 
to office workers as negotiated and set forth in collective 
agreements; with the decisions of boards of arbitration and | 
the interpretation the arbitrators have given to the various — 
sections and the jurisprudence which has developed.” 

Contents: Current organization. The managerial function. 
The confidential capacity. The appropriate unit. Salary ad 
ministration. Hours of work. Overtime. Vacations with pay. 
Statutory holidays. Union security. Maternity leave. Sick | 
leave. Table of collective agreements. 


A ET AIG 


26. Foltman, Petco Francis. White- and blue-collars in a ‘| 
mill shutdown; a case study in relative redundancy. Ithaca, New | 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell | 
University, 1968. 132p. | 

The Wickwire Spencer Division of the Colorado Fuel and | 
Iron Corporation, whose principal output was _ steel-wire 
products, closed down its plant near Buffalo, New York, in | 
June 1963. Information for this study was collected from 486 
respondents. This study is concerned with, among other things, 
differences between white-collar and blue-collar workers in | 
adjusting to the plant shutdown, and the difficulties each group 
experienced in finding new jobs. | 


Women 


27. Australia. Women’s Bureau. Married women in industry; 
three surveys. [Melbourne ?] 1968. 27p. 

Contents: Conditions of employment of married women in 
industry [by] Margaret J. Harris. A note on working wives © 
[by] Helen Gepp. Employment of married women in forty 
Australian undertakings [by] Ann D. Mountain. 


28. Bird, Caroline. Born female; the high cost of keeping 
women down, by Caroline Bird with Sara Welles Briller. New 
York, D. McKay Co. [1968]. xiii, 288p. 

“This is a frankly feminist book. It counts the social, moral, 
and personal costs of keeping women down on the job and 
finds them high...” 


Miscellaneous 


29. Hildebrand, George Herbert. Poverty, income main- 
tenance, and the negative income tax. Ithaca, N.Y., New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1967. 

‘““Negative income tax’? implies subsidies paid to poor 
families through the medium of the federal personal income — 
tax in order to raise their low incomes so as to reduce or close ~ 
the poverty income gap. The author reviews nine major forms 
of the negative income tax. Included is a summary comparison 
of plans, by major characteristics. 


30. Toronto. University. Commerce Club. The Commerce 
journal, 1968. [Toronto, 1968]. 76p. 

Partial contents: Management development — potential — 
then what? By J. R. Thamer. The Company of Young Cana- 
dians, by C. A. Ashley. The case for a National Securities ; 
Commission [by] J. A. Langford and D. L. Johnston. Man- 
agerial dynamics of organization of the retail sales chain 
(problems and concepts), by R. F. Chisholm. Canada in the 
Kennedy Round, by the Hon. R. H. Winters. Executive suite 
1970: will accountants belong ? By W. S. Devlin. 
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STATISTICS SECTION 


Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
Ie BALTES Pu TSO) DRE es ening cticnesin mee veapeoillg ben ceesenebagexins 7,919 + 0.1 + 4.1 
(week ended March 22) 

Bates ete sacen cece eradicate vase ersdenan'secsngcocudenstabepayncserinesaswnentvadie costnsse 7,471 + 0.4 + 4.9 
DEMONIC afin rasan bees each ys vee abep rata openeNt sstpnitent bey eeteeinse cece 466 + 2.6 + 0.9 
BOARS AOU RIE UIN I isc cchs cusses este Pe ne ere sabe ot -ncpsn Petra eels Nace needs Fens enecetn vos 7,005 + 0.3 + 5.2 
OL OU) qn) tae 21, PRON Re ee 7 oo oee ee One eee ee 6,487 + 0.7 + 5.8 
| Te Pay at gue otal BETA T Ac 8] Be 83) €) 9 a RED rales eee eer 6,003 0.0 + 5.4 
ROSES i GIO tT LAT 5) EMOULS sb. cesisss access thst coven deuspeemedasanesacaseh-5u08 Lie — 2.9 + 5.7 
Riiploved butaiot at WOrk., cic. sneered Betis. 345 73,8 ss BS 
Or NG Es Bae | a eens ema. OL Eee a ee ete 448 — 5,3 — 82 
| UN ee ee rvs vi ca czoreg eu eh can dapnpnyerepervsa se smerny aeedégynezyecs whee a eve suns 67 +- 1.3 + 3.1 
| SSNs SERRE: Sek BR er 5g 8 Ny ee eee ee 190 + 2.2 + 0.5 
Ug LL (RAE OR AREER RTE oy ek ce eee 99 —14.7 —25.6 
| WR Ne a ee eee ease pe US nahh eae sten cave ons xnqaans 1408 48 — 7.7 — 4.0 
PUPS L ETA PIR ESes (PT a tk: Reale te en Gres (SR Oe CENSOR eR. Oe aa an A BPEL 44 —17.0 —13.7 
| RUATISENSL OVER TC) SCOKITID WODK oye ccdentec scar cece nteserivasoqesucerevsexsuavenite anes 409 — 5.5 — 7.3 
| On temporary layotf Up to 30 dayS..........::cccn:.-nccnecedsereeteaesneenncensensensee 39 — 2.5 —17.0 
Seer EP LO Y MENT (1961 =7100) i, acces ssstek- cintceen nthe February | ed ie | + 0.1 + 3.4 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100)................:cceesseecsesereeeeeseees February | PRE + 0.6 + 3.9 
| TMMIGRATION |... cceecceceeceee ee eeee ree esesneesseesaeenseneanesennenecneensnneneenenaneneenen Year 1968 183,974 — —17.5 
Panntinnd tothe ia boul fOTCE.ci< ee care ee ee Year 1968 95,446 — ~~ 20,2 

| STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
OLE RE Re Col EE 6 ee 8 March 80 +29.0 = 3.6 
eee REUSE PETROL VIEUL coe fects cacen ances <tlevs Fans bautnson sib sdanncbemvgncccdesssasy March 21,806 +41.0 —47,2 
) De PR CTY CRETE BEAT TOLD GL CET (Eon? APR POOR RES, 952. er nee nE 20 ee ROPE REED March 164,250 +19.8 —75.9 

_ EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)..........::ceeere eee February SLs 3/ + 1.2 + 7.6 
. Marercwe HOUPIY Garnings (162), coc. n-edaccicericscasantas snsenten sone Bin cameron conm February $.( 272 + /0.7 9-7 
i Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............::cceccesseeeeeesenesseeserse cece February 40.1 + 0.3 — 0.7 
| Average weekly wages (mfg..)..............scsscsscsssseesnnrensrensecennenecsnnsonsnes ones February $108.81 + 0.7 + 8.2 
Pancumier erice Intex (1861 ee 100), iskencetennnicsdalangneinetinesesnsese March 133:2 + 0.5 + 3.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100).......... December 112.5 — 5.8 + 2.2 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars) f..............::ccseeseeseereeeees December 3,022 — 2.4 +11.6 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total (average 1961 = 100). ieccssscsnnenscnceessersverseeorensentarsensenen asi February 166.0} + 0.7f + 9.1 
ra aid te 13 1) Git ee ee ne keene bene oe + Waren ane feenen penne oper venrren February 165.4t + 1.3f + 9.7 
nee RE te OR ch ate oak es 5 ius santuaneaens February 184.1} + 0.8} +13.0 
Dea EARN NU eo Seay rat sts Pe wadinsssapaneantinanioacams February 150.1f + 1.8} + 6.6 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ** 

RNR NS ree Mk Ske ee a aida ngiorwbaninna wasn Kicogaaskemnanhs sions February 10,974 — 2.9 +66.5 
Completions. ..0.........0..:--s--eeecosscnesssssescensensessersecnensonenrsansasecnse seas ananasensansonee February 10,439 + 8.5 + 7.8 
PR On ER eek sain nnslahnhanb inside vniiapnind snenacbnas ceshseonwsh February 109,283 + 0.8 +38.9 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which in addition contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


t Preliminary. 
tSeasonally adjusted. 
**Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices 
C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended March 22, 1969 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

THE EABOURGEOR CE 5 2 ee a ie ch aleurone 7,919 622 2231 2,955 1,309 802 
Whence. BAe dae o tsohe RUE MA rc te BA A ys oes ee 5,400 431 1535 1,992 892 550 
Wate nic. ca che ae a ose, en ee Pe OS te I 2,519 191 696 963 417 252 
14-19 VCALS: sees en och sce cacec outlet ere, eae 104 62 201 239 146 79 
ZOP2G VOATS ie ssc otoconia ee ee ae 1,189 118 382 392 188 109 
Dae ET UO 1 Oe Pinel Oe i AN AEE INTE ly yh ahha 0 A, 9 ald 8 Np 3,411 236 993 1,314 S22 346 
ASa64 VEAES fos sec Ui ere sat hays eRe Te eee 2,379 190 607 921 413 248 
OS: YEatsS ANG OVER ite aa eS ae ee ee 213 16 48 89 40 20 

j SNA BED BG Jo oh 8 Been ae Sy aR ON sa Pee ore ee” Nend DAh RSS ocd AL ego eas 555 2,041 2,856 1,261 758 
1. Cort Cae ana oe ECON Ra NR SEBE RR TRIO Rea dvr MERU A UR I) J MERU, Ht i of 5,038 373 1,378 i, 854 516 
WV OUINCT sooth eh hs oe Pec meee ae Pe OE oc he 2,433 182 663 939 407 242 
ASC har ee 75. i cc To gh ee es ee ee 466 | 92 122 209 79) 
Non-agriculture: Ase 9e $05 eh ieee eee on eee ee 7,005 534 1,949 2,734 1,052 736 
Palas WOPK ers ye. ee ceita so et ee le eed Ena 6,487 492 1,787 2 Oo 972 677 
Meee as ci ace 8. Ve Re Mie ee eae ee 4,245 as 1,185 1,674 608 453 
WOIED = 2 Oe oaks dob 6 asa). hc ele tee eae eae 2,242 167 602 885 364 224 

RO IME Y EVD) od eat 20 soe ek a ae 448 67 190 99 48 44 
POLAR esse cacise als ost RIA hin Se CN ee tena co coh ee 362 58 157 bs) 38 34 
WY ON CD pee cocci shh See a Re OR eu ee 86 , 33 24 10 10 

FERSONS NOTIN - LABOUR PORCH. 33... 6,609 Bl 1,942 230 1,049 657 
A Caled Ri RO RR NARA ats “aoe ain Loads ats 1,801 239 524 566 297 175 
CG a Scr WD see ee AEP 2 SPIED ENON FN EIY HEI 4,808 492 1,418 1,664 {ey 482 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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ABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended March 22, 1969 


20-64 years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years —_—  ——__ and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 


(in thousands) 
OPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


I SIR lo neerscteshaieicinisreindanesycioien> 14,528 2,408 4,129 1,140 4,218 1,107 1,526 
PN nc nse chs ies neereniose 7,919 727 3,924 id 1,368 776 213 
arc petal pics cistpeseat teh ieaesasnaraece 7,471 639 3,739 806 1,330 Tod 200 
EGE has os anarnicat geek sei nies eae 448 88 185 105 38 19 13 
: BRI DAU PORE se csescctnetvnss snore 6,609 1,681 205 229 2,850 331 1,313 


2ARTICIPATION RATE+ 
EE TER Ce eee ae ee a 54,5 30.0 95.0 79.9 32.4 70.1 14.0 
Reriare 15.08. Miia chek. 54.6 29.7 95.2 719.6 33.1 69.7 13.9 


EMPLOYMENT RATE} 


ES i a ACA Rs ee ee AO io a7 12.1 4.7 15h eps 2.8 2.4 6.1 
ag IT sd he Reet Pe EE 6.0 Pe | =e | 11.6 Bae mie 6.6 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


ABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended March 22, 1969 


March February March 
1969 1969 1968 


(in thousands) 


TT NEBR FOUN hs ch sping op a casas Wp Wan vpn e 07a k boku bg auaenivo Chas hing ap Ph onastaho kena agen 448 473 488 


NTSC R Ir PR URNET USS S00 SY TAA ce roca ah cecacganieaniaaanca sadn Cod enstheannn imebnet vUeeb aie oes eons 39 40 47 

ERIN OE NEN SAMO PRICE SNEY MUSE 2 ics ear vines apap upaprp toed Baie acm eapegaierasd Uveuiiep on cunnge 409 433 441 

Seeking 
eA I sO Elena ie te ue cake ban tae ae te a od Sav aaa sew ns nnreganatingh 387 408 423 
NAM: AN ae ie a ate 1 2k ak Baht Ghupnnnn vo pe niwinedvaden cacteedivlayaien 22 25 18 
RIT, MUR PNMERD Nb. Sette 0 eo yore ase er eS a eae ie asc Saicammaw tend gin lian 87 88 90 
aoe aaa IO Rs Cee h tek ats AD raed of «8 A a asta saduagis unkdononesaniet 152 195 189 
a ue tenes ae Rite! 2 rae am 5 pe ER RIP SOIREE RS TENN DU NER APSE RRR TD, NT pT ET en 107 90 114 
OPE ST 77s Ce es ER TO Re), SOUR Me ae or. nena Aurel angen ate OMRON Er ne, 63 60 48 


———————————————— 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing  cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income icles 


(millions of dollars) 


P9G60- VOL aE ian ree acn te vod 8,090 2S 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 \ 29;661 
POG 1 VOLa a eco cee. 813 8,580 2,815 43] 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
1908-4) Olalx Besos. 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,098 635 4,973 11,461 1,819 555230 
1968—January.................... 70.8 i222 243.3 PIN: 181.2 49.9 386.9 886.1 134.9 21 ok 
ReDrevlarvines,. a eat 7433 4AS;5 236.1 30.9 180.1 50.6 386.7 898.3 142.8 2,726.0 
IMaTCR Racin titan T22 7242 236.8 29.0 184.9 51.4 391.3 OVI 146.5 2 Saa 
ACI ee eee de hy 744.7 241.7 25.1 198.9 51.6 398.9 Fis ti 2,819.8 
YE Ga Sen neers 72.6 IES) 247.9 34.8 218.0 52.8 407.0 952.6 1522 DIL 
LUT an oan Renee reyes 74.2 766.5 252;6 40.6 228.8 De 414.8 966.6 154.3 Die ee 
AS See ond ico oo aan 74.4 754.9 249.1 40.6 240.9 54.0 412.6 967.6 162.3 Page se ANI) 
AUSUStR We hes 32 74.4 Thee 258.4 42.2 247.9 54.3 414.8 DISS 154.2 3,034.4 
SEptembeL sc ken. 73.6 799.8 266.1 41.7 2otT 54.5 422.8 982.7 165.8 3,089.5 
OCtODeias ores. 74.5 TOF A 264.6 40.8 243.2 54.2 430.4 987.9 ies oA 207071 
Novembergre fe 729.9 209-9 39:6 Pape 54.2 446.8 1,011.0 149.6 3,095.2 
DeCeMOCh ya. 74.6 785.4 261.9 29:0 188.4 54.2 459.4 1,003.3 fou) 3,026.8 
1969—January f...............-..- Wee! 787.4 268.9 24.5 184.5 54.1 438.9 LOL 2 146.2 3,005.7 


Seasonally Adjusted 


1966-— Totalit et inesckeck few 8,090 2,513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
1967-71 otal damascus 813 8,581 2815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
1965——TDotal eas: 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 4,973 11,461 1,819 35,230 
1968—January.............0...... 70.8 739.4 240.0 B30 209.4 50.7 394.9 897.3 142.5 2,802.9 
BeDiUAly. aay 71.0 728.1 242.9 33.9 212.0 si a 397.3 905.4 143.1 2,807.9 
MALChS 3 eu ern lee 730.5 247.4 35.0 Daal 52.9 399.9 918.8 143.7 2,835.6 
Ut wet 73.0 752.9 246.3 34.2 04 We ae 52.6 403.3 927.1 146.2 2,873.9 
May. ici: etcn Rete: 72.9 iby 247.4 37.9 218.0 53.6 408.3 955.2 148.4 2,922.6 
Putte? ant ioe T25 754.7 246.8 392 2S 52.6 - 408.9 953.4 148.4 2,914.2 
AAV geerepatee ee wereemeets 73.9 755.6 239.7 3535 215.0 S25) 412.6 959.9 153.4 2,92t4 
PAN DUSE 3 cee? thio. 73.4 764.2 2at.1 27.0 ZiO:F 52.4 418.7 970.3 1554 2,961.5 
September ................ 74.1 782.5 258.4 34.6 222.4 53.5 422.2 972.5 156.9 3,000.4 
October. 2... 75.1 785.5 20101 34.7 216.1 53.8 427.3 980.0 157.8 3,014.6 
INOVem Det es <5) sc.50 fic I PIP 267.2 35.3 224.5 53:9 435.3 1,010.4 160.8 3,078.1 
IDECeRIDERT occu: 74.8 801.1 274.0 33.0 219.8 54.6 443.8 1,010.6 161.9 3,096.6 
1969—Januaryf....0.0..000...... 76.1 804.3 268.4 28.3 212.0 53.6 447.6 1,026.0 159.5 3,099.0 
* Revised. + Preliminary. 


{ Includes post office wages and salaries. ** Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. | 


Norte: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a some- 
December 1968, employers in the principal non-agricultural what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. 
industries reported a total employment of 3,622,409. Table They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
‘C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 
for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners 
establishments employing 20 or more persons and from a in the reporting firms. 


i 
| 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Composite} Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Average 

TSTMS dh 1 CRE RD ep TD 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
ee cs ate salt etycasaaca edie ayes deuern ties 108.2 110.6 86.51 1 Ne a 110.9 90.42 

ON teh GENE eae til Ree ly Ee re VE SPB REE RESUS Or ome mneN 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.78 
oe a th baled tae ARES RE ia idan Pee Pe pe eae ERD 120.7 123.1 96.30 123.5 122.8 100.13 
Ne ra acs Save coda clanegs papenscurbiteaaaac ins 122.6 131.4 102.79 12372 130.6 106.53 
RR NTN gc ca cor aay sicnases siatnngsadasavegcee reo raven sei 120.5 131.1 102.49 119.8 132.1 107.83 
A RAE age osc desinns bans ea nabuons tinge Seen NER 118.6 135.6 106.10 119.8 133.5 110.30 
PEN ib ats se SI Ne RR IE REED xk Se EER CLR 117.1 137.0 107.17 117.8 136.5 111.31 
OTS lal ates as ERO be ret RP NCES res,” BRERA 118.0 137.5 107.57 119.4 136.7 111.48 

OOD LL ets ete AR TIRE ats ik RRR ee ERR ota ieee 119.3 139.3 108.97 120.2 140.2 114.33 

Re Die ela at ae ie a Ge A op ge? oe RE eee 122.7 139.8 109.39 122.0 140.2 114.35 

ESE OG Die tik a ca. se RPE 7 OO EOE COREE 124.6 140.5 109.92 123.3 140.1 114.23 
a ee sess alas bang chon ceinieaehens ahead) 124.0 140.5 109.93 121.8 138.8 113.20 
a a aac Rh tea aah Seis ed tiinigs 126.9 141.8 110.92 125.3 140.4 114.48 
A nae ae essere tabinenotean 126.7 143.8 112.48 125.7 143.6 117.08 
RR ee caine a Leagan asnnnacirde Cobden 126.0 144.3 112.90 124.5 144.8 118.08 

oon ey pa ke ot Se ar Neon an AE Re EA Te EOE Ee TET 125.7 144.9 11337 124.0 145.6 118.70 
NO a gp ae eat SSE ental Bre iL grt) pee ean Nepean ee Op preae 122.7 140.8 110.15 121.6 141.1 115.04 


 igesrriniey o>» 4 PRY tay 1 asian Ot ot anna ot Se RR 2 Seren nneretnO me mo See es. ke 
| *Revised. +Preliminary. 


| tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, in- 
| surance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


} Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


Numbers* 


December November 


Areas 1968 


REGION AND PROVINCE 


TMA cco BUR eal (Ar cr'4 C8) f Wpees MODE Re Se amee  S aU Eee pe inet RU eee Nyce et Uh dS eee ia 114.5 
by fay He, 01406 1) 0) ¢ Reames, Gent) Aer reprceR ns omy mM nner Penees, UR Renmbeame tC) 113.4 
Prince Paward Aslan: ie ari ae oes, 2k eee 137.2 
iss Ee ACen 8 | RA Mn UE oa PV OR Oe WAN Te n8 Re ars ERC | 114.2 
PVEWs BOUTS WIG Ree 2s cio vise wens bee ee ee 113.7 

5h ora. 6s GAN ted RS ER AERP Sc fy, Neg RRR Re Rg -55c 1 Wl ments 116.1 

ES chest a 1s BS PR PORN es Fs Pn MIN nae aN SA Re mh amr pore rca satiate id, ofa 127.9 

PeVAEE Ye AS COTO. es es ine eset eek tec ican cetepiaet ies ae ee ere 120.9 
Wanton ete CR ee ee es re eee 1135 
DASKAICHE WAIN, Mihi: EUS LP) SUE Noe bad B Sc Gta moe tate mans Ht70 
AMIDE Ea 8.5 Bc 2OROS E RE, EE te eT edad 128.9 

BritishiColimibias ly te et ee es ee ee re Ai 128.6 

CANADA 0:). 2is: 4b eh ee LR PEER a8 tthe el ot $22.7 

URBAN AREAS 
SOLOS Be Lo) igs UE SS eth ND my ION de> 0 HAE Rem ORE LEN i 136.4 
| ENE d cy, ON A aR As DAN rar HL ers 202 ha Ome DORIAN ANS 121.6 
SV OME ese sk eri an Seas Leng dices Calla and ie 99.0 
IAG 1G] (o) 18, Ue Aan ABER set boh Ady eeu RR Ee ene eu en ti So NURS 118.3 
POF. WA EE RSL 9 £1 8 Bea Ream UM ReaD DREN A 7 of ABE Rie AE ABE RY MCE aE dl 0 Ca a 117.3 
CHICO AI Saheee Ro. eit 2) 108.8 
Wionttea re Ace scs cerned Gates Sow teres atten totes 119.5 
EDS. 5. AAR tk eS cc At le esate 116.1 
SHAW UNIS ATL 2 notre, RRM cela cn criiae eee ccs eee OSei 
SHEL DLOOK ert) cane meer ae salts oo ek 111.3 
OP OISSIR IVICTES Sen OE iA hs loeecce ead SOU 109.6 
Oitawa-Hullive tweet ee ee ae WN eee 132.2 
Belleville. Ae Oe 5 eS eo aE ae 122.9 
Brampton... Geek. jae de sR os de eR RAO Ce ei Pag ES 
Branttordssr ets ee Se ee ee ed 124.6 
Rory iiain-=Port Arthun ssc eee ce eee 122.9 
Ec! Eo) gel et eam lees ARN Mean PNUD TTe CT pyreelich(S Nene | Sau s POONA EAS iy. fs 135.1 
BRAG ECOR Neo eects co ssc cig Site: ew te ed oc ge one eaten os 121.4 
BO TOOSTOT SE ita ae re a ae a 12322 
Wateheners ope i eo as | I ota «3a ee a 148.9 
BOR GOD sac bg cece se as as a en 122.4 
Mig Cara False 05) ee eS 1 se ee ee Cen 100.1 
STB WH Lal eiteee rete naa e ted ic ea RU PLA do Molt eee UIA 145.7 
MELECOOLOURI.: axe. at cee ewe ee eae ee eee 136.2 
aE NUE: Me) Oe OR tee SM PLE) SPO RRR | 7 ean aptE ys co?) 5 Si 138.3 
PLUL red oti id Fc 1p lee aR eek eye amie Ne sta kee ae 122.2 
URL nye secs ete ek iene 8, OS at en aA 119.4 
SE ACAIN ARTES Kgs) Fea hee di, ye Pee a ee et oe 142.8 
PS ened oF os, Te na Wee enc hi tet pee oy 70.8 
ei elah he MakNRee a pene tera Somes MPT TPN RAR Ys int, a PME Wh Les, (Oh Pa 129.9 
WV OMOTIC oon iia ti Cen SEEM Ae Se ee 109.1 
VSB OSOR Mein enh rc Ue ee i oe eed Saal 155.4 
VRPT CG! 6 el on ee Ral Re Sie Sk a 116.4 
BREN pre kp, ck gree ot Re We Pe sr 123.1 
ETS LEO (6) | eae ee Se Rea Os | RRM: = (55! 145.0 
COLIC U0 cee Oe on Re ee Ber UMM» es OSES 11 Ft ERNE 139.0 
BALI OR OEY shoes ct to ctaessconahecaeucke: eae te ook pe Ae we Pk ne 137.4 
PEL 0, 6 A'(o, mea ee eel 3 De Ce Rake DL eae man far Alpe 132.3 
WACTOTIG S90, wa Gc seleioaaest ee ae eB ees ee 123.7 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 


1968 
(1961 = 100) 


119A 
121.6 
149.7 
116.5 
117.8 
120.1 
130.4 
125.0 
117.4 
120.6 
130.1 
130.8 


ane 


142.1 
120.8 
99.8 
131.4 
110.3 
Live 
122.8 
118.4 

99.3 
L133 
Liz2 
134.4 
125.6 
274.2 
124.6 
123.9 
137.6 
120.6 
123.8 
DD 
126.0 
108.1 
146.0 
137.9 
142.1 
M2203 
120.9 
146.5 

71.6 
(Yee Bal! 
110.6 
eo ps 
119.8 
124.7 
150.5 
£39;2 
£39:5 
£3505 
£7355 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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December 
1967 


160.1 
115.6 
126.2 
$1139 
114.3 
115.8 
124.7 
118.6 
112.0 
118.0 
124.4 
124.2 


120.5 


141.1 
118.1 
102.9 
120.0 
110.9 
102.7 
119.5 
112.4 

95.0 
17a 
110.4 
126.0 
115.8 
aint 
129.2 
121.0 
135.4 
118.6 
119.9 
141.2 
121.5 
102.7 
140.8 
134.6 
129.3 
116.0 
109.4 
141.4 

80.0 
126.1 
108.7 
153.8 
115.7 
120.3 
141.5 
134.9. 
130.4 
126.5 
126.4 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


December November December 


1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ 
90.53 92.18 84.62 
97.71 100.56 91.44 
73.86 71.61 68.81 
87.28 90.09 81.33 
91.65 91.46 85.68 
108.17 111.46 101.02 
113.61 Theis 105.74 
105.01 106.94 96.52 
100.89 103.71 91.93 
103.40 104.32 96.35 
108.68 110.42 100.10 
120.06 124.63 112.26 
110.15 £13.37 102.49 
84.80 88.90 78.78 
89.34 93.13 83.49 
95.95 97.47 91.14 
88.07 85.39 79.95 
88.39 91.36 85.98 
123.28 126.72 119.38 
109.57 113.17 101.68 
94.40 95.75 87.07 
111.58 112.95 102.52 
91.62 94.63 85.05 
102.86 107.00 92.80 
102.66 104.64 94.67 
94.67 97.51 87.91 
112.79 116.13 103.79 
104.60 106.47 98.05 
108.33 113.12 99.07 
101.46 107.37 93.41 
116.18 118.29 109.19 
115.52 110.49 105.26 
99.82 105.00 92.06 
105.63 109.01 96.15 
112.09 109.88 103.69 
131.37 143.83 121.81 
116.38 117.64 110.32 
147.41 153.86 131.56 
127.04 127557 119.34 
137.14 138.28 127.97 
127.17 131.11 117.79 
99.57 101.86 95.48 
114.10 117.81 105.81 
122.11 131.53 113.87 
125.33 135.73 122.68 
94.51 96.32 86.57 
98.78 98.84 91.71 
97.74 100.66 91.15 
106.38 107.33 97.88 
102.88 105.28 94.24 
116.97 120.42 109.23 
103 .78 105.08 97.01 
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ABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


CANADA 
Dec. 1968* 


EE LS ae 
Se ee een 


| EWFOUNDLAND 


ey Oe 
OOS tg 
OL SONS Lf ined ee ie 


| 


2RINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Seer IUGR). shod: 
oA LE ye 
0 Rt A Se 


" 


Nova SCOTIA 


EW BRUNSWICK 
Dec. 


OS) ARLE Sg GRU ater 


f 6: Dec. 
QUEBEC 


IND AS 4 gaa 
I LS a eee te ee 


i Dec. 


ONTARIO 


rere PON es a 
| EE epee ee 
8 IE LAT) Se 


MANITOBA 


hy 


PIGS ced oi Sdopess. 
oh pee LS, eae 
1 SALE) be 3 URE ee 


SASKATCHEWAN 


ES PES oo pecinakesnencee 
TP at 8 9 a 
2 ae Ly iD 


ALBERTA 


ELI Sp Aa eee 
Le Sl ES 


| 


; 
; Dec. 
\BritisH COLUMBIA 


Pees) TOG8 8 oilicct cessed: 
Nov. 1968*..0...cccccceeeeeon 
Whee! 1067... iin... 


TE LS aR ae eee 
AL eS yaaa 
LS yf ECR EOE ae 


Forestry 


Mines, 

Quarries 

and Oil 
Wells 


23.8 
24.8 
24.8 


34.4 
35.3 
ck Re, 


6.7 
6.8 
6.1 


5.0 
nb 
5.4 


7 
oie 
20.1 


9.4 
9.7 
9.2 


Manufacturing 


Non- 


837.6 
864.8 
799.6 


8.7 
> 
8.6 


2a 
2.4 
{3 


18.0 
18.6 
16.5 


16.2 
it 
15.4 


315.0 
324.4 
301.8 


365.4 
376.7 
350.1 


27.3 
28.1 
25.8 


Be 
10.0 
9.4 


26.2 
26.8 
25.3 


49.0 
50.9 
45.1 


durables Durables 


193.2 
805.9 
775.3 


te 
1.9 
1.9 


0.3 
0.5 
0.4 


13.6 
14.0 
15.1 


10.7 
11.4 
10.3 


194.0 
200.3 
186.6 


450.4 
453.7 
444.3 


19.8 
20.4 
19.0 


5.2 
5.6 
5.4 


24.1 
23.8 
25.0 


73.4 
74.2 
67.3 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Business and 
tion, Personal Services 
Commu- 
nication Finance, Non 
Con- and Insurance com- Com- Public Total 
struc- Other and Real mercial mercial Adminis- Specified 
tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sector! tration** Industries 
(in thousands) 
309.8 637.0 1,053.0 287.5 939.0 615.2 270.5 5,914.7 
382.3 651.0 1,040.8 288.2 933.2 626.7 279.7 6,059.0 
308.2 632.5 979.4 264.2 867.4 559.9 263.0 5,629.8 
6.2 14.4 Lis 2.0 17.9 7.5 6.6 89.5 
D2 14.4 V3 2.0 18.1 7.6 6.9 94.6 
dat 15.1 16.4 1.8 17.0 6.3 6.7 90.3 
1.4 3.0 4.3 0.6 4.8 1.5 1.9 20.2 
2.0 3.6 4.3 0.6 4.8 We 1.8 21.6 
1.6 3.5 3.8 0.6 4.5 1.6 2.0 19.3 
11:7 21.9 33.6 6.6 31.0 13.3 17.4 175.7 
14.4 22.0 33.8 6.7 31.0 14.0 18.0 181.8 
10.4 20.9 30.5 6.3 28.7 12.0 16.7 166.0 
8.0 21.1 27.0 4.4 24.9 9.8 8.9 138.2 
9.4 19.9 va pe | 4.5 24.9 10.3 8.9 142.3 
8.1 22.2 24.4 4.3 23.3 9.4 8.5 135.2 
65.8 176.3 261.1 79.8 263.6 160.5 50.2 1,605.6 
85.1 181.2 260.0 80.3 261.8 159.4 56.1 1,654.3 
66.2 173.0 243.2 73.9 245.7 1522 53.6 1,542.1 
130.3 205.0 417.9 124.0 351.9 248.5 119.7. 2,458.8 
154.9 211.0 410.3 122.9 348.3 256.4 12134 2302.1 
125.5 206.8 389.0 115.8 318.8 gt) Be 110.3. 2,327.6 
13:9 44.3 53.3 12.8 43.2 29.7 13.4 265.0 
16.9 45.7 53.7 13:1 42.9 30.1 13.8 fe ip et - 
13.1 43.9 53.8 122 41.2 27.3 13.6 256.6 
11.4 a | 42.1 8.4 40.0 19.7 11.2 178.7 
15.0 26.5 40.7 8.3 40.1 19.7 11.4 183.3 
12.5 he 39.0 8.1 38.7 17.1 12.5 174.0 
31.1 47.5 85.9 18.7 76.6 50.2 221 405.6 
36.6 49.0 84.2 18.8 76.3 52.5 22:2 413.0 
31,7 46.9 78.2 16.1 70.6 46.4 20.7 382.5 
29.1 76.4 110.1 30.0 83.5 73.3 17.0 567.2 
37.9 76.4 108.5 31.1 83.7 73.6 17.1 583.2 
30.8 74.1 100.7 24.9 77.6 65.5 16.3 527.7 


eee 


*Preliminary. 


TIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services (e 


service) and miscellaneous services. 
**Excludes municipal government employees and provincial employees in British Columbia. 

Nore: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 
Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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+Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services. Welfare and religious organizations are excluded at present. 
xcept domestic 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
December November December December November December 
Industries 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MINING. INCLUDING; MILLING ouik. nes 108.2 109.7 107.2 141.78 145.15 133.36 
|i ESE SSN aa ie a As Se wa ee ne eet 102.1 102.8 101.1 142.81 145.30 134.48 
IVI SENET CIS cece eats cosas cr ed sd Sauces vate ke sea non te eee 103.6 102.9 103.8 149.75 148.79 140.75 
BN Shel Aly CXCOOLIEUCIS oi. oo Seirr te ees die oir obeeeonesentacs 112.1 Un b/s) 112.6 133k 136.88 122.27, 
CUAEEIES ANG SATIC: DILS IG cosas: te recente cccconcesv ieee cetiane ee 84.7 105.0 oF 109.00 125.28 OTD 
DELWICES TRCIGETITAl CO) TIMING. sees 0 sik see eee eee seceee oe 164.8 162.9 155.0 143.03 152.84 136.82 
DVVACIN GS AGB IC TIN Cote co ties es be Ue a eee 121.6 124.0 es 11998 115.04 118.70 107.83 
NTA IER IOOUS Wut certs thsi a See 133.6 134.8 131.0 122.74 128.80 115.58 
INOi-GUEADIC LOOUS 1. Ake hli scat tae Bethan ete eres 111.9 115.3 110.7 107.60 109.14 100.42 
MGOUSATIC POC VELALES..eccte.S tee. ances nine eee eee: 102.6 109.6 102.4 103.75 103.18 97.93 
DOO Ss A as RRA ee ee oe 101.3 109.0 100.9 100.28 99.50 94.68 
IBGE V ELAR ES echo Se i ee 111.0 114.0 111.4 123.71 125733 116.33 
Mobseco processing.and products... fe. cnet ae 108.7 114.3 11332 110.78 113.67 101.42 
EUDDEL DLOCUCIS ie. ack Sento ci ae eek 123.9 2501 119.9 116.64 124.68 110.61 
ESCALHELNDEOCUCTSia een: tac ee ie eee eect eee 99.2 101.6 94.8 71.10 78.46 67.37 
BPO NELICYOLOUUCES «vss secee ee ccase Tae te em eae shee goat 119.0 121.0 117.6 96.27 98.68 89.71 
SUE M UGE 25 1 Ut | COMMU ROID Aerie We Peer eras: el iene wie Me 115.4 119.1 105.1 68.55 TAN 63.73 
CHOIR Aah By oe 8 Oren, > eisai 104.3 108.1 105.1 66.09 71.99 60.92 
W GOdeproducts)) Ars. 20 ee ae ee 110.2 111.8 102.2 104.53 108.61 95.88 
BUPNIUre andi xtures 2. res ee ene 12739 132.4 124.4 87.09 98.09 82.95 
Paperang allied industries. one ees 117-7 1 ae 117.1 138.04 137-39 125.33 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 13:0 114.7 113.0 120.09 (22372 1B Ae 77/ 
Primaryometalandustriesae eee ee, oe eee 126.8 126.8 P2156 137.86 140.43 131.73 
Metal fabricating industtics...2)0 ee 130.8 13322 128.2 116.33 123.82 109.08 
Machinerynexcept electricale % a oe en 143.5 139.0 145.6 131.15 134.26 120.53 
Transportation equipment.2.0 es ee eee ee 153.3 15422 154.4 135.06 147.02 129.44 
Plectricaltproductse tel eae es oe ae 145.2 47.1 142.8 117.36 120.63 109.56 
Non-metallic mineral products...) ee 114.0 119.6 1Li2s7 120.49 125.85 110.37 
Petroleunand coal products... a ee ee 102.2 16255 101.0 eae: 172.24 162.68 
Ghemicalsiand chemical products....20.82-0........8.0 117.1 118.4 1a 133.68 133.32 124.47 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 138.7, 144.7 131.4 97.65 100.98 92.14 
CONSIERU CULON rel, ce ta gare ty eer tee 103.1 123.6 103.4 120.53 142.67 113.37 
SUV URIT Cae ace cece tags el eae ne EN ee 114.4 133.3 fe be fp 116.48 141.21 109.70 
PNeineerin ge (seo sehr. ome a ee ne 83.6 107.0 86.4 130.10 145.82 121.68 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OTHER “UPTCIVIE Ss hte oct eye, eet eens ee 109.5 110.9 108.1 126.04 126.48 115.38 
ECADSHOLIALION Fecteau 105.8 107.6 103.5 123.56 125.38 112.65 
SURGE: Vo ead SE Dirrty NE Aa eat A Reda IO 2 a ib 2 OR 111.2 11377 114.6 116.00 114.39 101.40 
CAMMITIVOIICA CIO Maso rset errr er nace oe eae ee 7 e2 117.4 118.0 123.40 120.79 113.82 
ST RGAD B as See Fal Gn ce ee ee Oe ona eee 139.4 137.9 134.6 89.06 88.27 81.56 
Wiholesalesmtrade: co tte a. eto cer tod ae rence 123.6 125.3 120.7 113.64 112.85 103.03 
Retailstra desc. a: eee ak oy tee ee a 148.2 144.7 142.3: TTS 76.53 71.46 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... 133.5 133.3 128.4 109.75 109.38 100.44 
Rinancial institutions 22.38)... ee 137.4 156.7 1 | 108.20 108.09 97.88 
Insurance. and real estate.....20.5....s. ies See 128.2 128.6 124.8 111.98 ET1322 104.07 
OE ee ee hse he SO ee va | aes aia tae re aa 155.3 160.1 149.2 81.65 81.48 76.54 
ReCtCatOna) SOFVICES tic. .5 ae. Sees ey eer nes 132.0 142.3 126.30 © 74.26 74.09 68.37 
PUISINESS SELVICES chen csscziince es ee eo 173.9 179.0 163.6 127.47 Wap | 120.06 
Persvndl services.43 en ee eee 143.2 147.9 138.9 59.96 59.90 56.09 
ivisscellaneous ‘Services 2c)... 0e eee. 184.8 186.9 178.9 84.23 86.89 80.89 
IND bei COMPOSITE 2 >. uate eee ee 1224) 1252 120.5 110.15 Gees 7 102.49 


*Latest figures subject to revision. ; 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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ABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Dec. Noy. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
Industry 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
AINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 40.0 42.5 41.0 See aed Pa he 2.97 128.80 134.62 121.90 
NN es alicaic adie ss ox cheseon ss rvk 40.1 41.7 40.9 3.34 3.30 3.10 133.86 137.60 126.76 
SEMEN SUV sic Vises soesvennedannsiuasivad doliscosbaxe'nsys 42.4 42.3 43.0 2.69 2.66 2.48 113.99 112.56 106.65 
| Non-metals, except fuels... 40.2 43.8 41.6 2.98 2.95 276 119.90 129.23 114.92 
SPMEITIOS BN SHG PIlS....0c....cscseuverdeerchssevessess 38.1 48.3 38.2 2.56 2.54 2.34 97.47 jhe a | 89.62 
Services incidental to mining...................... ee hs) 43.2 39.2 3.58 3.48 3601 134.38 150.41 129.71 
UN 6 GAS C6 en 38.1 40.9 38.7 2.70 2.66 2.50 102.71 108.68 96.78 
Oh a fats DS) Sa ie te nT OR 38.6 41.9 39.6 2.88 2.87 2.67 111.02 120.03 105.78 
MINOR M=CUEADIC ZOOS.............)0ses0rcveerecendseneoeds 37.5 39.9 37.8 2.51 2.44 pA ys 94.16 97.28 87.65 
a Te soe 2 a ee 2 Ore 37.4 oe 38.4 2.43 2.36 2.26 90.99 92.42 86.85 
BPE Me eich yosrcctsrcstioseeckees ee exe er 37.2 38.9 38.1 2.36 2.29 221 87.83 89.03 84.01 
| Se eS Se eee, ee 39.4 40.8 40.5 2.89 2.90 2.63 113.93 118.18 106.65 
Tobacco processing and products................ 33.9 CH pe Jace 2.88 2.69 Ze five 100.73 89.12 
EOE STO ICTS os A chsaased asses scveessastebeateres STA) 42.0 39.9 2.78 2.78 Zio 104.88 117.06 101.16 
MURR OTOGUGCIS ests cosvidpsctovigecepcevctethlircstvecse 34.4 39.9 ches: 1.83 1.81 1.70 62.99 72.09 59.82 
DR AMSTOT OUCH, ici oreke cots ~ctsnedsusieetlanicowsd cess 39.3 42.1 39.3 25 2.09 1.99 84.59 88.07 78.24 
PIBCOLIATICOUS LOXUILES Lecce ccs secc cscdaseseessatevese 36.7 40.4 36.6 2.20 2.18 2.07 80.79 88.29 75.83 
oor DSc SSR ae ns ee KE 41.6 36.2 1.61 1.61 1.50 59.99 66.97 54.33 
BE REIS eae nh pate EE Roath vesenncisstecs celvdewire tos nbedens ee 32.2 36.8 Sut] 1.81 177 £63 58.19 65.13 53:35 
BY CPE TOPOUEICTS, ioe cc siveisvnseensaxssnrssonneneeavene 37.9 40.6 38.0 2.60 2.56 2.38 98.65 103.86 90.46 
Me PUPNItUre ANC TXtUIES.................-.cc0csesseecenoees 36.8 43.0 38.0 210 Dele 1.96 77.49 91.20 74.45 
Paper and allied industries........................... 40.9 41.4 39.9 3.16 311 2.92 129.22 128.95 116.39 
Pai and paper mills: osc .set econcccenes 42.3 41.5 40.8 3.44 3.42 3.18 145.43 141.90 129.65 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 36.6 38.3 37.0 3.14 3.14 2.89 114.83 120.25 106.94 
Pramary metal Mdustrics...........<.0-005.0001-0000.5. 39.4 41.1 39.9 3.26 B21 3:07 128.41 {Sis7F 122.54 
See he ila Ocl Ooo LE | ee oe ere 39.6 40.1 39.2 3.38 3.33 3.16 133.78 3372 124.05 
Metal fabricating industries.....................0. 38.5 41.7 38.6 Det 2.81 2057 106.40 117.05 99.12 
Machinery, except electrical........................ 38.6 41.9 39.1 3.00 2.97 oAT ie | 115.60 124.34 108.44 
= tIransportation equipment....................00 38.6 43.3 42.0 Sal7 3:22 2.89 122.46 139.19 12127 
| Be SUSI SNE NTNCY TUE US cod sas cadeoshsnvt ouch sncnhink 39.2 42.4 40.9 3.09 3.06 2.81 121.07 129.99 115.11 
BRONCO T ESTATE ac ays phe tf gansnthoscavvety 39.0 43.7 43.1 3.29 3.38 2.99 128.52 147.65 128.65 
NCTE TUS) 1 Ae 39.6 45.4 44.1 3.49 3.65 Se: 138.10 165.73 137.81 
3 Parts and Accessorics..........-.:-..+-.:.- 38.7 42.4 42.6 solr 3.19 2.91 122.69 135.38 124.18 
| Shipbuilding and repairing............................ 34.2 41.3 38.8 3.10 a0 2.79 106.02 127-72 108.34 
RT so atancincedan aids svonsriamnnne 38.5 41.0 38.6 2.59 2.56 2.42 99.55 104.78 93.28 
Communications equipment.................. 38.1 40.5 37.9 2.49 2.43 pW 94.90 98.18 87.86 
Non-metallic mineral products.......0000000...... 39.8 43.2 39.8 2.19 2.78 2.59 111.02 119.86 102.06 
/ Petroleum and coal products...................++ 43.5 42.9 43.3 a Be x 3.69 3.47 161.86 158.05 150.24 
| Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.2 41.0 40.5 2.91 2.86 2.68 116.77 117.04 108.56 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... mW fs 40.7 38.1 2.16 Dike 2.01 80.94 86.45 76.64 
oy ed i Ce aie Sree, See eee ee 32.0 40.7 33.2 3.50 3.44 217 111.69 140.00 105.24 
ON) STS AO eS OU 30.0 39.2 312 a Me Yj 3:53 3.26 107.00 138.59 101.79 
General CONtractOLs.................00s-ccseesensese 29.7 39.1 31.2 3.47 3.40 3.13 103.13 133.10 97.64 
Special trade contractors................-.:00+ 30.1 39.4 $13 3.65 3.63 3.36 109.89 142.79 105.14 
aA a oe es a acanins gates 36.8 43.7 37.8 3i35 3.27 2.99 123.07 143.09 113.24 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 36.6 43.5 38.4 2:12 2.68 2.43 99.72 116.48 93.37 
CET OT IORI oo incascrteseversvetererenas 36.9 44.0 37,3 3.80 3.79 3.50 140.41 166.87 130.46 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
1 CURES sete a Smee Sire a 41.7 41.8 41.4 3.32 3.30 3.09 138.25 137.74 127.86 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 38.0 38.8 38.7 2.58 2.43 2.33 98.16 94.36 90.17 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs.................. 35.4 37.5 ‘ye 1.54 tee" 1.43 54.42 58.35 54.01 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 32.3 32.9 33.1 1.57 i 1.45 50.62 50.90 47.99 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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TABLE C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 
(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average 


Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Average 
Ch ee Nes Me re es, PERI, cece eRe sti n eee a 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
LLG! SRI) «OAR (a ce SR ee rele ON AMAR Met Lee See Rane, °c rot, 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
GS Aiea lh, = SORIA A Bi), 2 COUR RM Bh Me eds ine MEER RES soy one 41.0 ZAZ 86.89 116.7 108.0 
EU e Sh oO aR.» 030 AORN ot DAL: Sie MI ROMMEL (oh! SOPRREREDES |i URIBE REN 52h aie" 40.8 2.25 91.95 123.1 110.2 
GT ce cs ede ed sacs cos slats AA ae oe ea ee 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.4 
Last Pay Period in 
1967-— December se s.c. oe eel. os ee ee 38.7 2.50 96.78 130.0 110.) 
TOGR SAT AL Vege ois gc E oe Fa a eos eects oceckrk Ata ses eee 40.0 2.49 99.52 TSo08 bi3.1 
Mebrularye ot SA ree eae ee ae 40.4 2.49 100.53 135.0 L132 
INGOT CHAE ees RRO i at UNE Te gla 40.1 2I541 100.63 135.2 113.2 @ 
(G5) 5b CE Pa ROE RRO: 82/4 Nee WORRY Ste) SAMAR re MINI RE. 7" 2 40.7 2.56 104.28 140.1 117.4 § 
LE Ae A ORR De, < OE COMERS. bh 40.6 2ST 104.42 140.3 117.1 3m 
PTAC Bite ON do A, coco mneE 2 US 1A COTY Se aie 40.4 2.57 103.94 139.7 116.0 © 
NUL keke) Sale, Pee MMAR: RS 5 CAPE LUT: SOR Ae ASU Oar 40.0 2.56 102.23 137.4 113.8 E 
ALigts tetany ch AES a OMe SU hs eee 40.4 2.59 104.63 140.5 116.1 § 
SEDC BEE een MEL ye eS iat 41.0 2.62 107.43 144.3 118.9 | 
OCOD Ieee ee PoP hl ee Ry 40.9 2.64 108.22 145.4 119.2 
PN OVer Detect en pe OOo. OEE A ee 40.9 2.66 108.68 146.0 119.4 
|B) eererneg of) ah) RE IREE ae tae coe Ud 0 dR RE 38.1 2.70 102.71 138.0 P25 


} 
i 


*Revised. +Preliminary. | 
Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consumé¢ 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. | 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province i 

Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 7 

December November December December November December 

1968 1968 1967 1968 1968 1967 | 

| 

$ $ $ | 
ING WHOUITICIANIO oe Jo eh ake Serene Ge 36.1 36.0 37.0 2.47 225 2.43 
TWOVa SCOUT ci ae eet ee eae eS 37.0 39.5 37.0 2h 2.07 2.02 
PDICWE DEMIS WICK ahh saan eile Sate iecieset one ee aes 39.3 41.0 39.4 223 2.16 Das 
Lb iol e ockeess, ae ea 9 EP Ce Sai ane mene a ret OP 38.1 41.7 38.9 2.43 2.38 2.24 
GAULT LC Feet ott DRI Ns CR pe Em al eR nD ae eS aa 38.4 41.1 39.0 2.82 2.80 2.62 
Lu EVs Oh 20) af: UE een EBay A Rea nai Meera ilete Wee oT) 39.9 37.9 251 20 221 
SSR ORC EWAN Ce tec rics cee eye eee ons, 38.8 40.5 39.3 2.88 2.02 2.62 
pa Ve Toi g Fe PRUE DAA URS SERN RS A NE De ath dA SPREE 37.8 39.2 38.0 Hey | 2.40 p25 


Beis) COMP ae css cu eh eae ae eter eas 36.5 38.1 36.7 8.35 35 a5 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under ir 
surance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. | 


Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Latest figures subject to revision. 


SourRCE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the 
perations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate 
0 persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance 
mmission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower 


Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 
source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 
73-001). For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 307, May issue. 


ABLE E-1—FEstimates of the Insured Population under the 
| Unemployment Insurance Act 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, January 1969 


caeenn EEE EEE 


End of Total Employed Claimants Amount of 
| Weeks Benefit 
1968—Decembev.......... 5,397,000 4,899,100 497,900 Province Paid Paid 
| November.......... 5,356,000 5,014,400 341,600 

oto ber.......-...-. 5,295,000 5,030,500 264,500 Newtoundland saa oes 104,109 3,114,483 
September.......... 5,301,000 5,054,300 246,700 Prince Edward: Isiauids.03.+.sneveaee 23-550 685,804 
1 ae 5,320,000 5,050,200 269,800 NOVA SCOTIA. J write ee ote eee eras 107,110 3,142,734 
| RE Seo ccs const 5,256,000 4,935,000 321,000 New. Brunswick:tree ee) +. cates 108,936 3,256,051 
TR cha otocoroleseet 5,262,000 4,970,900 291,100 (@ [1] 0o eRe UW Earn CROP Gs 603,506 18,525,899 
LE anes 4,727,000 4,405,600 321,400 CE tAYIO: 55.5.5. eae aan eee as eee ee 589,376 17,646,656 
(UT ea 4,859,000 4,284,000 575,000 Manito bagicnn.2e eee hee eee ees 86,820 2,651,707 
LT es 4,894,000 4,237,100 656,900 Saskaitchewatts..- ere seen rae 80,019 2,465,704 
February............ 4,864,000 4,204,500 659,500 AIHErta...:.3 cheat eee ee eee aa 85,118 2,665,755 
BETIAL Yo cincionien 4,881,000 4,247,700 633,300 British Colupitia es le ee 218,934 7,084,475 
1967—December.......... 4,828,000 4,326,500 501,500 Total, Canada, January 1969... 2,001,684 61,239,268 
es I ER eS eh. nee Total, Canada, December 1968.... 1,060,154 30,800,219 
*Effective June 30, 1968, coverage was increased to include salaried Total, Canada, January 1968.... 1,904,509 50,764,705 
workers earning up to $7,800 a year. 
TABLE E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 
te Re Ee ee I ee 
January 1969 January 1968 
eS ee ee ee ER Ce 1S TE oe Pen ame 
Province Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 
SEER Se ae mene 267,291 210,201 57,090 295,843 228,066 67,777 
EEL LIN (RESID tara eee 9,701 8,330 1,371 11,672 9,930 1,742 
Prince Edward Island .......................000. 2,145 1,837 308 2,222 1,900 322 
ET 2 a 14,341 12,098 2,243 18,167 1S:157 3,030 
TO ia san nmnhinentnaes 10,671 8,923 1,748 14,124 11,219 2,905 
aS 76,530 58,123 18,407 88,778 66,815 21,963 
ERE ane ee 78,567 59,463 19,104 95,132 70,425 24,807 
Nr meee. se Se ee 10,098 8,293 1,805 11,102 9,183 1,919 
1 EASE SA Set RR ae aE 9,690 8,182 1,508 9,600 8,239 1,361 
EE A Ss a 14,465 11,817 2,648 12,699 10,398 2,301 
Tt ee ae 41,083 33,135 7,948 32,347 24,820 7,527 


*In addition, revised claims numbered 54,173. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at January 31, 196 


Total January 31, | 
Province and sex claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1968 
CAIN AD A nth ee ee en ie 615,960 DIZ, d 39 240,820 66,679 35,922 633,292 
IWIE 37h Ga lane Boles, at xe 447,589 211,791 181,553 35,694 18,551 468,391 
CT AlGH ete srerrs edt naps a asthe Maca t2 168,371 60,748 59,267 30,985 L504 164,901 
INEWEOMUNDCAND Sorat fu ee 34,663 12,170 19,172 2,436 885 34,198 
WVidlewi fhe ee ere e aa tects: 31,115 11,101 figii2 1,718 324 31,031 
No) 0 (oan oc ne 3,548 1,069 1,400 718 361 3,167 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND................000-00+- 6,687 2,295 4,012 245 |e eLoD 
IVIGIC Rs Me. tA. iiidiccaten 2,216 1,764 3,266 108 78 5,376 
| Sth 12) Ce a RnR <a mene 1,471 531 746 oy Si 1,859 
ING ATO COMA tice ek ees 32,953 15,192 13,398 2,783 1,580 Spotl 
14 Lee pet eS 8 DRO ae eet 26,063 12,388 10,728 1,807 1,140 28,694 
PICHIA LOR ee AER eterno: 6,890 2,804 2,670 976 440 6,678 
INEWEDRUNS WICK 22 scree oe: 32,513 12,067 16,314 Z8a2 1,300 33,585 
1 ELSE Reem) ctr se ae 24,838 10,020 12287 1,720 811 26,828 
Female Se sae een eee 7,675 2,047 4,027 bei 489 6,757 
QUEBEGI th ca nee Wee mh oh uO 187,039 81,212 12,622 21,887 11,318 193,211 
Males eee tae oe... 5. eae 137,974 63,745 55,942 12,482 5,805 147,624 
Pemale sets Mah ef Wey 49,065 17,467 16,680 9,405 Deo be) 45,587 
CONTARTION Shc se sh ee 165,089 76,308 54,918 20,604 13,259 184,037 
Males eer ON a ree ee 103,342 53,021 34,246 9,395 6,680 119,803 
Bemate weir er eet ba 61,747 23,287 20,672 11,209 6,579 64,234 
WIANTTOBAG 300 ee Breen Semen ee 22,710 9,792 9 638 235 1,147 25,415 
Males ese ee eer eee ter 16,944 7,526 7,766 1,095 557 19,253 
Memale iqce ces ee ae eee 5,766 2,266 1,872 1,038 590 6,162 
SASKATCHEWAN. (sr, 2 0 ec we ren cere 22,267 9,624 9,817 1,968 858 20,201 
LUE Us) eee Ce 3d Su Se ee 17,891 7,892 8,471 1,168 360 16,106 
PCMAG Se ecw Po ee eee te ous 4,376 1,732 1,346 800 498 4,095 
ALBERTA ewe oot eee ei ere 27,788 13,702 9,843 2,839 1,404 25,729 
1) Fa FN ea re ai <<: 0, Oe IRR 21,063 11,250 7,931 1,282 600 19,554 
PACRIC cn eee ae ee eee 6,725 2,452 1912 i eae 804 6,175 
SY ES er SOL AIMBUA iio retaken cee a 84,251 40,177 31,086 8,952 4,036 74,309 
PN ace FRE ee 63,143 33,084 23,144 4,919 1,996 54,122 
A ELST y yc On a a ee 21,108 7,093 7,942 4,033 2,040 20,187 


Number of Weeks on Claim 
(based on 20 per cent sample) 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Norte: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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| F—Prices 
= F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


f 


) Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
i 
: (1961 = 100) 
964—Year "ele he Stan ah sate oe ama 104.8 106.8 103.9 106.0 101.0 108.9 103.9 103.4 
965—Year Re SA GUE. vis 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 
EN cree ccter nna ris seen xsrnnto cscs 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
EN CE cc coceicriavesnees svevancsnese 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 110.4 
NE oo chccslenovecuessmrsvandsoves 120.1 122.0 118.6 12131 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 
{ 
eee March RPA se aps cvitrnen 118.6 119.9 eA Ds | 120.5 114.0 125;1 118.1 119.0 
ho ee eer, eee 119.3 120.8 117.6 121.2 114.4 126.9 117.8 |e ie 
RS OR er oe eee 119.3 120.1 117.9 120.7 114.5 127.4 119.2 121.3 
Dele a ees ae arte pe, ae 119.7 120.5 118.3 121.2 Lise 127.4 119.2 121.3 
ee eee ee ore ae 120.4 2255 118.8 121.0 Laos 128.0 119.6 21.3 
OL ee ee re eee 120.7 123.9 118.9 120.6 11ds1 128.2 119.9 121.3 
| ee 121.1 7 1234 119.8 12132 115.4 128.5 121.0 121.3 
ORD DEL Line ee -s ss 121.4 122.9 120.3 122.8 114.9 129.0 121.4 121.3 
PMOVEMDET,.....:.8hdoedaiioe..- 121.9 123.4 120.9 123.4 115.7 129.4 1123/5 1213 
ee ith ho! eee 2 122.3 124.5 121.0 123.4 Via. 129.4 123.3 121.3 
Es a on 122.6 195.1 121.9 be pew 116.3 129.5 124.2 121.3 
| STG big ae ee ae 12236 123.9 12253 121.8 11735 129.6 ie? Fy 121.9 
| Cre eT OS eee 123.2 123.8 122.8 123.8 118.3 129.5 L2>. 121.9 
. (1949 = 100) 


| *For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


: 


- 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of March 1969 


ee 8 i a hg i ct a eee ee 


| All-Items Health 
| and Recrea- Tobacco 
| March Feb. March Trans- Personal tion and and 


1969 1969 1968 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


ieriactue ts OE 5 woe ae 


| 
| (1961 = 100) 
| 


MCT, INN. co casas conssstoosnasnscnsenrcngecsyuansvonsenseens 118.2 117.8 113.6 117.4 113.0 © 125.2 111.2 128.0 108.8 142.4 
ga cas cat sannennecsiowssensnanachnaunntnrnngonpeanses 11519 133.0 A 12233 110.2 120.9 106.7 131.0 121.1 113.1 
NE SOME oon acs csarscinssercabsenssannsalatycengnsee sab p= 117.1 116.3 1132 122.2 110.3 124.0 116.4 125.1 124.1 113.1 
IO oF. undcuebdnthadanbssantaaanareerencionmeabauannes 120.07" 12024 -9°"116.7 122.0 112.4 L212 117.9 124.8 136.8 y.27 
oa vac etka sab s'sen anyennshshgaicensnnereursnnss saheares 120.8 120.1 i WO | 112.3 124.3 118.4 131.9 130.4 124.8 
EET cn nscccsanserniys sags bisaamesonbievnnwane sane shagyay>ensn neon 121.9 121.2 1179 |i Ae 116.8 127.0 125.2 129.1 121.0 123.6 
ITEITION ccsansosonepneneseosnvecesxvaesan none regu daroaanaenanaces 120.9 120.4 116.6 123.0 111.4 130.2 119.3 136.5 123.8 128.1 
BSaskatoon-Regin...............escccssereceersessresssrsesssceees 147.7 117.7 114.8 121.3 112.1 124.4 112.1 123.9 122.0 120.8 
Edmonton-Cal gary.............ccccccssseeeseeeeseeeeeenseseeeeees 119.6 119.2 115.0 123.0 114.1 123.8 117.4 131.8 124.6 114.3 
METER DET VOL .sarssnsovcapsseenssesennsnnncastcenssurrvssdarbaxsiechansas sane 117.6 117.3 114.2 122.8 111.9 be 115.7 125.8 117.0 112.3 


I $$ 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
Cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1964-69 


Strike and 
Lockouts 
Beginning 
During Month — Strike and 


Month or Year or Year 

116: apd RGR Oi SRE eer Se ARAN Rs Bae Sn nO Ge PEE to S27 
jE oy a Ae Satie See RRS ANE 00! ROSES OS A 8 ot SED a py 478 

i BSL oo MU, ee I gS tO eet AAR RL Hl gr se SMU g ens MRR TEEPE Cc 582 
UST patentee) IN hich er a 9.5 RE a cee Bh ths ial hae, ROR PRINS, REDS Sie 498 
eA (5) tes cop ae MES Ds fe ROPER > 2 yn oS RV ERR AE 8 481 
nt B16) SES Evel ae ee A rE Re ibe CEE ia. coe eer ere 37 
Ha 5) 0 | bo Sop Spat Arp Smt We ASE AP ed MPMREY A te Snir Mead od We eat ao 42 

INE AV poe. cersauers cayeou puaate SM acer ene ce Mert cree Verena Ua ee 64 

A i Uh oleh eae a AR Ieee Sen cls ed Reet SAS RSG as ii) 

AU Mi gone uence ily, aN 0 alley SRO Ee 9 A's loediia Recgh 36 

yi 146 hy Rare ay Aes Ra Pema SIERO De «NREL AG WOR) Wh ENP Mi EE a 57 
Sepremibeiy. Sha dice sirasa aie utente eee a a 42 
OCTODET ee ee ee ee ese ee eet RE 26 

ING VEMIDEE eee an. oct ee tn eee ree 19 
POCEMDET Ais. oko ee leet Se eee 17 
1960 JanuaLy ee ee ee eee ne een 33 
February... hk eo a ee 26 

IVEAT CI 27 gos Soc ots ee OR ce ee 38 


*Preliminary 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, March 1969 by Industry 


(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

POrestiy cree ce eee ee 1 475 810 
IMADGS Ar kece ER he Ree hs 5 1,231 8,930 
Manufacturing) 3.4.5 2720*. 49 10,208 107,080 
Consitucuon:. 5... ee ee 12 2,860 22,680 
Transportation and utilities................ 5 7,291 22,580 
Oe had, ON oe ar gs ge | 3 266 3,870 
Pinatiog. 2 ee ee OO oe | — — — 
Gr ViCe = ee ee Hy 335 2,540 
PADIG adniuinisiration ..... a...) 1 30 630 

AL INDUSTRIES Sie. Wh 83 22,696 169,120 
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and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The 
number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged tc) 
the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work! 
stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off 
as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 


Per cent of | 

Workers Estimated | 

Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
512 223,562 53;175;670 0.32 
83 41,296 682,180 0.53 
86 41,751 324,790 0.25 
116 30,993 410,710 0.30 
Ney 46,215 544,310 0.42 
137 62,069 867,810 0.59 
146 59,956 635,340 0.43 
124 30,065 346,140 0.27 
91 20,047 313,990 0:22 
70 14,563 221,540 0.16 
58 13,196 104,980 0.08 
64 10,048 125,680 0.09 
62 15,467 137,070 0.11 
83 22,696 169,120 0.13 


TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, March 1969 by Juris- 
diction (Preliminary) 


Strikes 
and Workers 


Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days | 
Newloundlandes 4. 0s se 1 1,200 1,200 
Prince Edward)Island.............0............ — — 
INOVarSCOtia =e at. 0 ca eae 5 1,585 4,500 
ING WIBDUNS WICK AE 6. occeos.s:s--cecscencess es 3 938 1,070 
QUCDE CRE Eo asc le Paints 10 Ca hep 8,680 
Ontarioee (te rhe ee aes 44 12,922 128,510 
Maniiohare 2 Pa) nA — — _ 
Baskatenewans. 242.4... 4~.nen wee 3 382 4,820 
A Werte: Bi. ie aetna oscscss eee 3 231 3,010 
Britisht@olumbiaey 0 9 1,259 8,660 
Federal a) ee a oh eg ee 5 3,007 8,670 

ALL JURISDICTIONS 2407.2. gee: 83 22,696 169,120 
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ABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1969 (Preliminary) 


Starting 

Duration in Date 
| Industry, Employer Man-Days a Major Issues 
| —_— Workers Termination _ 
Location Union Involved March Accumulated Date Result 
| 
FORESTRY 
j MacMillan Bloedel Ltd., Woodworkers 475 810 810 Mar. 7 Alleged grievances—Return of 
Vancouver Island, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 12 workers. 


MINES 


Metal 


| Granduc Mines Limited, Labourers iy | 3,420 3,420 Mar. 4 5-day work week— 
/ Stewart, B.C. Loc. 168 ee, 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
*Denison Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 700 1,400 1,400 Mar. 13 Alleged grievances including work 
Loc. 5762 Mar. 17 scheduling, etc.—Pickets with- 


| Elliot Lake, Ont. 


Non-Metal 

~ Canadian Rock Salt Co., 
| Ojibway Mines, 

| Essex, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 195 (CLC) 


Lie 


340 


340 


drawn at union request. 


Wages— 


RE ee ee Cree ol ged Oe ake ek 2 eee ee eS eS 


MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 

- Nova Scotia Co-operative 
: Abattoir Ltd., 

_ Halifax, N.S. 

Nestle (Canada) Ltd., 

~ Chesterville, Ont. 


Gerber Products of 
Canada Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


| Quaker Oats Co. of 
. Canada Ltd., 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


*Maple Leaf Mills Ltd., 
St. Boniface, Man. 


Rubber 


| Chicago Rawhide, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Textiles 


Canadian Celanese Ltd., 
Sorel, Que. 


Wood 


Crestbrook Forest 
Industries Limited, 
Fort MacLeod, Alta. 


Furniture and Fixtures 


_ Steel Equipment Co. Ltd. 
| Pembroke, Ont. 


Teamsters 
Loc. 927 (Ind.) 


Retail, Wholesale 
Employees 

Loc. 488 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
District 50 
(U.M.W.A.) 
Loc. 14059 (Ind.) 


Packinghouse 
Workers 

Loc. 418 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse 
Workers 

Loc. 534 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc..397{CLC) 


Textile Workers’ 
Union Loc. 1621 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-206 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 3257 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


100 


199 


140 


143 


140 


129 


702 


105 


176 


2,940 


3,000 


1,350 


2,580 


1,660 


2,210 


970 


3,640 


3,570 


1,350 


8,000 


1,660 


7,670 


970 


Mar. 24 


Wages, working conditions— 


Wages— 


Wages, vacations— 


Wages, shift premiums, vacations 


Wages—30¢ an hr. increase retro- 
active July 1, 1968, 26¢ July 1, 
1969, 20¢ July 1, 1970; other 
improved benefits. 


Wages, hours—Wage increase, 
other improved benefits. 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits, holidays— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


On 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Paper 
Lily Cups Limited, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


The Bowaters’ Nfld. Ltd. 
Corner Brook, Nfld. 


Printing and Publishing 


Three printing firms, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Primary Metals 


Anthes Eastern Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Plasticast Limited, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Atlas Steels Co., 
Welland, Ont. 


Sydney Steel Corporation, 
Sydney, N.S. 


Metal Fabricating 
Nicholson File Co. of 

Canada Ltd., 

Port Hope, Ont. 


Anthes Steel Products Ltd., 
Cooksville, Ont. 


Greening Industries Ltd., 
Hamilton and 
Orangeville, Ont. 


Machinery 


Dorr-Oliver-Long Ltd., 
Orillia, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 


Kysor of Ridgetown Ltd., 
Ridgetown, Ont. 


Saint John Dry Dock and 
Shipbuilding Co. Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B. 


Electrical Products 
Fergus Cables Ltd. Div. 
of Canada Wire & Cable 
Ltd, 
Fergus, Ont. 
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Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days _ Major Issues 
Workers Termination — 
Union Involved March Accumulated Date Result 
Printing Pressmen 300 6,300 6,450 Feb. 28 Failure to reach agreement— 
Loc. 466 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Four unions 1,200 1,200 1,200 Mar. 30 Integration of company pensior 
— plan and Canada Pension plan—_ 

Saskatoon Allied 179 1,430 1,430 Mar. 3 Wages, fringe benefits—26¢ in. 
Printing Trades Mar. 13 crease first year, 15¢ next 6 mos. 
Council 14¢ following 6 mos. | 
Auto Workers 285 5,990 8,980 Feb. 14 Wages— 
Loc. 199 (CLC) — 
Machinists 245 5,150 6,620 Feb. 21 Wages— 
Loc. 2270 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers abe 6,550 6,550 Mar. 3 Wages— 
POC 117, — | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers 700 1,400 1,400 Mar. 10 Protest over company decision tc 
Loc. 1064 Mar. 12 contract-out work—Return of | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) workers when court order issued. 
Steelworkers 23); 4,980 12,560 Jan. 16 Wages, contract language— 
Loc. 6497 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers 230 4,830 9,430 Febs773 Wages— 
Loc. 4515 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers 183 1,170 1,170 Mar. 15 Wages—89¢ an hr. increase over 
Locs. 2950 & 6266 Mar. 31 three years. | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers 340 7,140 17,680 Jan. 17 Wages, hours, statutory holiday: 
Loc. 4697 — revision of the classification sys-” 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) tem— 
Auto Workers 149 2,830 2,830 Mar. 5 Wages— 
Loc. 347 (CLC) — 
Marine Workers 800 800 800 Mar. 17 Alleged dispute over subcon: 
Loc. 3(ECLE) Mar. 18 tracting out—Return of workers. — 
I.B.E.W. Loc. 804 184 2,760 2,760 Mar. 11 Wages, working conditions— 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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ABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved March Accumulated Date Result 
McGraw-Edison (Canada) Steelworkers o25 2,450 2,450 Mar. 17 Failure to reach agreement— 
Ltd., Loc. 7134 — 
Scarborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
_ Kelvinator of Canada Ltd., Auto Workers 300 450 450 Mar. 19 Alleged slowness in negotiating 
London, Ont. LOCH ACT) Mar. 20 new contract—Union persuaded 
men to return to work. 
on-Metallic Mineral Products 
_ Canadian Salt Ltd., Auto Workers 107 1,920 5,210 A} 0 ee, Delay in new contract negotia- 
/ Windsor, Ont. Locs. 195 & 240 (CLC) tions— 
_ Dominion Glass Co. Ltd., Glass and Ceramic 831 2,410 2,410 Mar. 27 Wages, other benefits— 
Wallaceburg, Ont. Workers — 
Locs. 235 & 246 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Products 
_ Cyanamid of Canada Ltd., Chemical Workers 500 8,500 28,500 Jatin.<6 Wages—Wage and shift premium 
_ Welland, Ont. POC) 165 Mar. 26 increases, $95. settlement pay, 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) other improved benefits: 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
_ North American Plastics Auto Workers 295 6,200 64,720 May 17 Wages, union security, grievance 
i Ltd., Loc. 251 (CLC) as procedure-— 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 
EASE aes ee ee ee ee: eee nee tele ES A Sere 
CONSTRUCTION 
~ Several plumbing Plumbers 200 4,200 36,600 July 15 Wages, other benefits— 
contractors, Loc. 508 — 
Various locations (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwestern Ontario. 
Modern Paving, Building and 110 2.510 19,470 July 19 Security of employment— 
St. Lambert de Lévis, Woodworkers os 
Que. Federation (CNTU) 
Lummus Co. (Canada) Ltd., Various unions 705 710 1,420 Feb. 28 Alleged dispute over food 
Point Tupper, N.S. Mar. 4 and eating facilities— 
Return of workers. 
Lakehead Sheet Metal Sheet Metal 222 4,730 4,960 Feb. 28 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Contractors Association, Workers — 
Various locations— Loc. 397 
Fort William and Port (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arthur, Ont. 
Brenda Mines Ltd., Various unions 450 1,350 1,350 Mar. 12 Grievance over travel time—Re- 
Peachland, B.C. Mar. 17 turn of workers. 
Greater Windsor Paving, Various unions 273 3,000 3,000 Mar. 17 Failure to reach agreement— 
Sewer Watermain Assoc., — 
Windsor and area, Ont. 
Dravo of Canada Ltd., Labourers 700 3,500 3,500 Mar. 24 Alleged violation of safety prac- 
Garson, Ont. Loc. 183 Mar. 28 tices—Return of workers. 


en nnn ee mummies 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1969 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 


Transportation 


*Lakehead Freightways Ltd., 
Port Arthur, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. and 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Communication 


*Post Office Department, 
Various centres, 
Ont., Man. & Sask. 


*Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Edmonton 


Power, Gas and Water 


Ontario Hydro, 
Province-wide, Ontario. 


TRADE 


Metro Toronto News Ltd., 
Scarborough, Ont. 


SERVICE 


Education 


Three Hills School Div., 
Various locations west 
of Drumheller, Alta. 


Commission Scolaire 
Régionale Henri-Bourassa, 
Mont-Laurier, Que. 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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Union 


Teamsters 
various locals 
(Ind.) 


Letter Carriers 
various locals 
(CLC) 


Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees 
(A.R.T.E.C.) 
(CLC) 


Public Employees 
Loc. 1,000 (CLC) 


Teamsters 
Loc. 419 (Ind.) 


Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


Public Service 
Employees’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Workers: eee 
Involved March Accumulated 


100 


1,309 


758 


5,110 


160 


109 


116 


Duration 
Man-Days 


2,380 


2,780 


760 


16,530 


3,360 


440 


460 


35210 


2,780 


760 


49,610 


8,640 


440 


460 


Starting 


Date 


Termination 


Date 


Feb. 19 


Mar. 7 
Mar. 12 


Mar. 17 
Mar. 18 


Feb. 3 
Mar. 10 


Jan: 15 


Mar. 10 
Mar. 14 


Mar. 11 
Mar. i8 


Major Issues 


— 


Result 


Hours of work, safety conditions— 


Hours, working conditions—Re 
turn of workers. 


Wages—Return of workers. 


Wages, other benefits—Return o 
workers. | 


| 
i 


Disagreement over new contract— 


Wages—11°% wage increase ove! 
2 years. | 


Wages, other benefits—Return o| 
workers. 
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Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 75 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1968. 


Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1967. 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-767. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts show strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 
involved, duration, etc. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/ 1967. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1967. An annual report published in | 


loose-leaf form and followed later by a paperback volume. Contains the results of 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of 


work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected — 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries — 
including logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and — 


service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for 


maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry | 


groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First-year service including 


attractive binder with index tabs and paperback volume, $10.00; service without | 


i — 


indexed binder, $7.50; individual tables, 15 cents. Paperback volume, $3.00. | 


(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-550. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1967. (Bilingual). Price $2.00, Cat. No. | 


P2-157 1967. 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans des | 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labour 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, Cat. — 


No. L31-967F. 


The Behaviour of Canadian Wages and Salaries in the Postwar Period. 1967. 
A graphic presentation. Price $1.50, Cat. No. L41-567. 


Technological changes in the railway industry: Employment effects and adjustment | 
process: CPR Angus Workshops, Montreal. 1967. Second in a series of three reports 


on technological change in the railway industry in Canada and the ways in which | 


workers have adapted to change. Price $2.50, Cat. No. L41-667. 


Payment Systems and their Development in the Railway Running Trades. 1968. 
By Maxwell Flood. Price $1.25, Cat. No. L41-768. 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Legislation Director 
for 14 years retires 


A woman who headed one of the most 
important branches of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour for 14 years retired on 
May 31. Edith Lorentsen, Director of 
the Department’s Legislation Branch, had 
the difficult and exacting job of analyzing 
all the legislation that circumscribes the 
collective bargaining process in Canada. 

Miss Lorentsen worked in close contact 
with provincial departments of labour, 
and the services of her branch were made 
available to the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation, an 
organization of deputy ministers and other 
senior officers of the federal and provincial 
departments of labour. During her 14 
years as Legislation Branch Director, 
Miss Lorentsen has seen enacted such 
landmark legislation as the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, the Female Employees 
Equal Pay Act, the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code and the Canada Labour 
(Safety) Code. 

A recent major project of the branch 
was a study of the history of legislation 
and public policy in Canadian labour 
relations. This work, which was one of 
the projects of the Prime Minister’s Task 
Force on Labour Relations, led directly 
to Miss Lorentsen’s recent assignment as 
secretary of the steering committee of 
review on the task force report for the 
Department of Labour. Her branch is 
now working on preparations for the 
amendment of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, scheduled 
for the spring of 1970. Another project 
required that studies be made on the com- 
parisons between International Labour 
Conventions and Canadian law and prac- 
tice in the human rights field. The retiring 
Director has attended four ILO general 
conferences as a member of the Canadian 
delegation, and has served on ILO com- 
mittees on forced labour, examining the 
legal intricacies connected with the ratifi- 
cation of ILO conventions by member 
countries. 

Miss Lorentsen received her Bachelor 
of Arts and Master of Arts degrees at 
the University of Saskatchewan. She was 
employed in Saskatoon before coming 
to Ottawa in 1942. Her career with the 
federal Department of Labour spanned a 
total of 26 years. On her retirement, she 
expressed the hope that more universities 
would recognize the need for research 
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Miss Edith Lorentsen 


analysts in labour legislation. The unique 
blend of law and policy necessary in the 
background of persons working in this 
area is not common. Miss Lorentsen is 
among this special breed. Her contribu- 
tion will remain an integral part of the 
Legislation Branch. 


Let more workers 
join unions—Archer 


Before labour relations experts start 
trying to inhibit the union movement, 
‘*how about giving hundreds of thousands 
of Ontario employees the right to belong 
to a union of their own choice?’ asks 
David Archer, President of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour. Mr. Archer told 
the Ontario Division of the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees that the OFL 
supports CUPE in its crusade to “stop 
the drift of organized workers from the 
municipal field where they belong to 
CUPE, to provincial jurisdiction where 
they will be forced to join the Civil 
Service Association.”’ 

Mr. Archer said that employees of 
Crown Corporations in Ontario, em- 
ployees of provincial boards, and security 
guards are among those denied the right 
of union organization. If the Ontario 
Government really believes in free col- 
lective bargaining, he said, “‘they are the 
ones who can make the legislative changes 
that would quickly remedy what has 
become an intolerable and indefensible 
situation.” 


Manpower Mobility Program 
increases benefits 


An unemployed or underemployed} 
worker, who cannot get suitable employ-} 
ment locally but has confirmation of a 
job in a more productive area, will benefit] 
from recent innovations in the federal 
Manpower Mobility Program. The changes 
have been made in manpower mobility 
relocation grants, which cover removal 
and travel expenses, a re-establishment 
allowance, and a special allowance for 
home-owners who sell or buy when they 
move, and they will be of special help to 
the worker with a large family. | 

First, the $1,000 ceiling has been re-, 
moved. A man with a family of ten 
children may now get $1,400. Single 
workers will receive $100, couples with} 
one child $400, and couples with three| 
children $700. Second, housing allow-| 
ances will be increased from $500 to a! 
total of $1,500 to help families living in 
declining communities hit by the closing 
down of their main industry, and who 


A third amendment covers payment of 
a medical examination if this is requested) 
by a prospective employer as a pre- 
requisite to being hired. The changes’ 
went into effect on May 15. 


AFL-CIO withdraws 
from the ICFTU 


George Meany, President of the Ameri-) 
can Federaticn of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO), an-| 


nounced in February that his organization’ 


Communist influence in trade unions. 
Mr. Meany accused the ICFTU of mis- 
handling financial matters, and of flouting 
its founding principles by the increasing 
contacts with Soviet bloc countries made 
by some of its affiliates, in particular the’ 
British Trades Union Congress and the] 
German trades union organization. The} 
AFL-CIO president was apparently irate 
over the manner in which the confedera- 
tion handled the membership applications | 
of the United Automobile Workers after 
that union left the AFL-CIO last year. 
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Viore public servants sign 
collective agreements 


Sixteen collective agreements covering 
yay and working conditions for about 
54,000 employees in eight occupational 
groups in the federal Public Service were 
jigned in April. The bargaining agent for 
he groups is the Public Service Alliance 
of Canada. 

This signing encompasses the largest 
1umber of public servants of any of the 
igreements signed to date since the in- 
ception of collective bargaining in the 
2ublic Service in 1967. The eight groups 
ire: clerical and regulatory, data pro- 
essing, office equipment operation, tele- 
shone operation, administration, purchas- 
ng and supply, and welfare programs. 

The agreements between the Treasury 
Board and the PSAC cover a period of 
three years. The first agreements cover 
the two years from October 1, 1967 to 
September 30, 1969, and the second 
agreements run through the year October 
|, 1969 to September 30, 1970. Employees 
>overed by the agreements for all groups, 
*xcept the office equipment operation 
zroup, will receive an increase of 7 per 
sent retroactive to October 1, 1967. The 
atter group will receive an increase of 5 
der cent as of the same date, because they 
qaad previously received an increase as a 
result of classification conversion last 
year. Employees in all groups will receive 
‘urther increases of 7 per cent dating back 
70 October 1, 1968 and 5.5 per cent 
2ffective October 1, 1969. The agreements 
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hree Canada Department of Labour awards, each amounting to 
1,000, were presented at the opening of the seventh term of the 
-abour College of Canada in Montreal on May 4. The winners are 
-awrence Davis, Barrie, Ont., Local 6586, United Steelworkers of 
\merica; Lawrence Ryan, Victoria, B.C., Canadian Union of Postal 


Labour College. 


provide also for improved benefits in 
such areas as overtime. vacation leave, 
paid holidays and shift premium. Hours 
of work, grievance procedures and joint 
consultation on a number of issues are 
included in the contracts. 


Agreement computer 
in full operation at McGill 


More than 250 major collective agree- 
ments in Canada are now coded and 
stored in the Information Retrieval Sys- 
tem at McGill’s Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre (L. G., March 1968, p. 135). Seventy 
different kinds of clauses are analysed 
in each agreement, and this data is fed 
into the computer. From the resulting 
printout, it is possible for a client to see 
such things as how many statutory holli- 
days are given by which companies, or 
how many companies have severance pay 
provisions. The data can be broken down 
into such categories as industry, union, 
province, and durables vs. nondurables. 

Agreements are being added to the 
storehouse of knowledge continually. A 
contract with the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities has provided 
about 400 agreements covering municipal 
employees, and about one quarter of these 
has been analysed. To use the computer, 
the client asks his questions and the 
bilingual computer does the rest. Further 
information is available from the Centre 
at 1001 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, 110. 


Workers; and Roland Thibeault, Quebec City, Lodge 46, Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks. At the ceremony were 
(I. to r.): Mr. Davis; Mr. Ryan; Joseph Morris, CLC Executive Vice- 
President; Mr. Thibeault; and Prof. Fernand Martin, principal of the 


UAW first to win 
10-day Christmas leave 


The LaBouR GAZETTE previously re- 
ported (L.G., April, p. 223) that em- 
ployees of Fleet Manufacturing Ltd. of 
Fort Erie, Ont., were believed to be the 
first workers in Canada to get a 10-day 
holiday at Christmas. 

The United Auto Workers’ Union has 
pointed out that it won a 10-day Christmas 
leave for some 5,000 Massey-Ferguson 
workers (Local 439, Toronto, and Local 
458, Brantford) effective August 9, 1968 
to December 15, 1970, and for about 750 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment Co. workers 
(Local 458, Brantford) effective April 29, 
1968 to April 9, 1971. 


Swedish employees 
gain new benefits 


A 2-per-cent increase in wages as com- 
pensation for shorter hours granted to in- 
dustrial workers has been given to mem- 
bers of the Swedish Industrial Salaried 
Employees’ Association. The new agree- 
ment covers 140,000 salaried industrial 
employees. 

They will receive in addition an extra 
average increase of 1.9 per cent, depend- 
ing on the results of local negotiations. 
The new agreement provides also for a 
special fund to be allocated for increasing 
women’s wages to the same level as those 
of men, and the establishment of a fund 
to provide redundancy benefits in the 
event of layoffs. 
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Higher postal rates force 
union papers to fold 


Since the introduction of higher postal 
rates and elimination of second-class 
mailing privileges for newspapers put out 
by several Canadian unions, many of the 
papers have died. 


First to go was Le Travail, 44-year-old 
organ of the Quebec-based Confederation 
of National Trade Unions. The paper, 
with 200,000 circulation, was one of the 
largest monthly papers in Quebec, and 
underwent a three-month suspension while 
a 40-man task force investigated fully the 
CNTU public relations program. 


On the west coast, the Labour States- 
man, published monthly by the B.C. 
Federation of Labour, folded up after 45 
years of publishing. The Statesman, 
already in trouble financially, faced a 
400-per-cent increase in postal rates, and 
will now appear only on special occasions. 


Other Canadian union papers faced 
even stiffer increases, such as the bimonth- 
ly Canadian Transport, published by the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, with a 2,709- 
per-cent increase in its yearly postal bills, 
from $1,057 to $29,696. The weekly 
Machinist, put out by the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, estimated the increase to be 
2,300 per cent, from $9,024 to $99,840 
a year. 


Several other papers from many parts 
of Canada appealed unsuccessfully to 
Postmaster General Eric Kierans to 
regain second-class status. The CLC’s 
William Dodge charged that the federal 
Government was curtailing freedom of 
expression by pricing it out of existence. 
To duck the increased costs, some union 
papers are considering a transfer of their 
mailing operations to the United States, 
where it will cost union papers with more 
than 10,000 circulation 1 cent a copy less 
to mail. 


Swedish labour wants 
pension plan reforms 


The Swedish Labour Organization has 
demanded a partial pension reform that 
would provide for pensions at the age of 
63 in case of unemployment. The general 
pension age is 67. According to the LO, 
this form of special, early pension should 
be granted to those who have been unem- 
ployed for a long time, to those who have 
been made redundant as a result of struc- 
tural changes in industry and have 
difficulties in finding suitable alternative 
employment, and to persons in heavy and 
demanding jobs. 


The LO pointed out, in a brief to the 
Swedish Government, that the present 
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practice of granting early pensions is too 
intimately bound up with medical factors. 
As far as the special early pensions are 
concerned, these factors should be of quite 
secondary importance, the brief stated. 
The government has taken immediate 
note of the LO’s demand and has instruct- 
ed the National Insurance Board to carry 
out a quick inquiry into the possibility of 
changing the present rules. 


Saskatchewan amends 
its Trade Union Act 


The Saskatchewan legislature has given 
third reading to a bill to amend the 
province’s Trade Union Act. The bill 
provides for a union, employee or em- 
ployer to ask for another strike vote after 
a strike has lasted 30 days or more. The 
vote would be taken by secret ballot con- 
ducted by the provincial labour relations 
board. 


Under the new rules, it will be an unfair 
labour practice when employees refuse to 
load or unload a truck belonging to a 
shipper against whom they are not strik- 
ing. Independent contractors will be added 
to the types of workers who are not to be 
considered employees under the Act. Other 
changes would make it obligatory for all 
orders of the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board to be filed with the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, alter the procedure for 
dealing with unfair labour practices, and 
make all collective agreements binding 
for the term agreed upon by the parties. 


Immigration fifth highest 
in 20 years 


Immigration to Canada in 1968 
amounted to 183,974, a drop of 38,902 
from 1967, but the total is still the fifth 
highest in the past 20 years (L. G., July 
1968, p. 418). Of those granted landed 
immigrant status, 16,489 were already in 
Canada. About 223,000 persons were 
granted landed immigrant status in 1967. 
The lower 1968 figures were attributed 
to reductions in occupational demand in 
Canada fewer employers having had to 
rely on workers from overseas to meet their 
requirements. There has consequently 
been less incentive for highly qualified 
immigrants in some professions to come 
to Canada. 


The 1968 figures include 9,072 Czecho- 
slovakian refugees who came to Canada 
under a special program in the latter half 
of the year. About one half of these came 
to Ontario, 1,083 to Quebec and 1,005 to 
Alberta. Smaller numbers went to each 
of the other provinces. The influx added 
95,446 persons to the labour force, of 


whom 31,635 were in the professional and 
managerial category. Immigrants entering | 
the labour force in 1967 totalled 119,539. 


Workers receive $1,086 
in supplemental pay 


Employees in manufacturing industries | 
were paid an average of $1,086 in supple- }, 
mental pay during 1967, according to the} 
summary report of a federal Employer 
Labour Costs Survey. The survey is a joint | 
project of the Canada Department of 
Labour and the Dominion Bureau of 


co-operated. 


The summary breaks down supplemen- 
tal pay by province and industry in terms | 
of dollars per employee, cents per hour, 
and percentages of gross payroll. The}; 
most expensive item of supplemental pay | 
is vacations, which cost an average of $260 | 
for each employee. Other items in the} 
survey include premium pay, private 
pension plans, health and life insurance | 
schemes, and compulsory programs such | 
as the Canada and Quebec pension plans. }; 


Average basic pay for salaried employ- 
ees for time worked was $6,394 and this |: 
increased to $7,693 with the addition of | 
supplemental pay. Wage earners’ straight | 
time pay for “in plant’? time averaged | 
$4,579. Supplemental pay increased this 
figure to $5,586. The findings of the survey | 
are based on a sample of 4,000 establish- |, 
ments in manufacturing that includes all | 
those with 100 or more employees and a 
varying percentage with between 20 and | 
99 employees. In 1970 the survey will be 
extended to other sectors of the economy. | 


Copies of the four-page summary report | 
are available from: Information Division, |; 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, | 
and Public Relations and Information | 
Services, Canada Department of Labour, |. 
Ottawa. 


HAS YOUR ADDRESS 
CHANGED ? 


We want you to receive your 
Lasour Gazette without delay. Send 
your new address together with 
your old address label to the 
Circulation Manager,  Lasour 
Gazerre, Canada Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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Combatting Regional Poverty 


Regional Economic Policies in Canada, by 
T. N. Brewis; Macmillan, Toronto; 303 
pages; $8.95. 

Economic disparities between major re- 
gions in Canada are everybody’s business, 
but especially so for management and 
labour groups. Why is seasonal unemploy- 
ment so severe in the Maritimes but more 
or less stable in Ontario during the winter 
months ? What factors account for lower 
levels of education among the working 
population in Newfoundland, New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec ? What conditions favour 
industrial development in high wage-cost 
areas such as the Golden Horseshoe, but 
militate against plant investment in areas 
around the Atlantic ports ? 


These and similar problems have always 
faced us, but now, with greater urbaniza- 
tion and mobility and economic prosperity 
generally throughout Canada, increasing 
attention is being directed toward the 
question of why some specific areas have 
been passed by. 


Inequality of income and employment is 
now thought to be too great to be accept- 
able, and governments are currently ex- 
perimenting in fiscal and monetary policies 
in an effort to reduce it. In the 60s, we saw 
the birth of ARDA and ADA and later 
their brother FRED to combat regional 
inequality. And in the federal Govern- 
ment’s recent reorganization bill, the 
Ministry of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion was created to manage federal plans. 


Prof. Brewis makes a pioneering Cana- 
dian study on regional disparities, noting 
the rivalries for local development funds 
between municipal governments and agen- 
cies, and investigating the effectiveness of 
planning bodies. In this descriptive rather 
than how-to book, Prof. Brewis defines 
the problem and certain of its manifesta- 
tions at some length, then turns to a dis- 
cussion of the policies and background of 
some of the major programs in turn, de- 
scribes how they operate, and appraises 
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their accomplishments. He notes the 
various ways in which the provinces differ 
in their rates of economic growth. The 
major portion of the book deals with a de- 
tailed breakdown of the policies of plan- 
ning, mainly on the federal level, to reduce 
regional disparities. 

So far, there has been a dearth of col- 
lected information available upon which 
to base planning objectives. This is reme- 
died to some extent here, for the book in- 
cludes several tables that make possible a 
quick analysis of the extent of the factors 
involved in regional inequalities. 

Prof. Brewis makes two recommenda- 
tions of a general nature. The federal 
Government has so far been silent on a 
number of policy issues, but it should set 
objectives for economic action, he claims. 
And he calls for a coherent framework for 
spending programs to overcome the serious 
lack of co-ordination among the various 
agencies. The book includes as well an 
appendix by Prof. T. K. Rymes of the 
Department of Economics at Ottawa’s 
Carleton University that contains com- 
ments on regional economic accounts and 
input-output accounts. Prof. Brewis is a 
professor of economics at Carleton Uni- 
versity, and Director of its School of 
Commerce. 


The Labour Vote 


Radical Politics and Canadian Labour, 
1880-1930, by Martin Robin; Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University; 321 
pages; $7.95. 

Another book to add to the collection 
growing slowly but surely on the growth 
of labour movements in Canada, this 
study focuses on the early period before 
the birth of the CCF party as labour’s 
political voice. Prof. Robin traces the 
political action of some of the splinter 
parties in Parliament that drew allegiance 
from labour, such as the Ginger Group 
and Labour Party. The founders of the 
CCF were not labour men themselves, the 
author notes, but adopted their labour 


persuasion through middle-class educa- 
tional and religious institutions. They 
were, after all, professional politicians. 


The history of labour movements is 
fragmented, and it developed slowly. No 
more than 2 per cent of the total popula- 
tion was organized in trade unions in 
1910. Labour legislation was all but non- 
existent in those early days, and so labour 
demands took two directions: fair labour 
legislation as well as democratic socialism 
and public ownership. The two outlooks 
often clashed, and at times severely 
weakened the idea of a strong labour 
political party. 


The author groups the various phases 
of the labour movements into three cate- 
gories: the early socialist movement, la- 
bourism and syndicalism. He highlights 
the internal struggles between these fac- 
tions, and describes in some detail the 
events that shaped the development of the 
present-day labour scene. , 


The general strike was seen in some 
quarters as the way in which labour could 
influence legislation—some believed it was 
the only way. The Winnipeg General 
Strike of 1919, perhaps the biggest show 
of labour strength in Canadian history, 
was crushed by the federal Government, 
and since then the tactic has become an 
illegal and revolutionary weapon, rather 
than being thought of as part of the 
British cultural heritage. The defeat of 
the strike paved the way for the defeat of 
the One Big Union and the extension of 
the more moderate TLC as the dominant 
union power from East to West. The 
author attributes this development to the 
fact that the international union organiza- 
tion was strong in the East but fragile in 
the West. The rivalry between the two 
then became a contest to determine who 
would win national support. 


Dr. Robin taught at Queen’s Univer- 
sity at the time he prepared this study, and 
is currently an Associate Professor, De- 
partment of Political Science, Simon 
Fraser University. 
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Here is what happened before, dur- 
ing, and after one of the most signifi- 
cant moments in the history of the 
Canadian labour movement — the 
Winnipeg General Strike. 


50 Years Ago 


0 eee May 15, 11 a.m. At that moment in time, 
50 years ago, workers poured out en masse from: Winnipeg 
factories, shops and offices, precipitating one of the most 
eventful moments in the history of the Canadian labour 
movement. All service facilities were suspended—frozen in one 
moment of utter abandonment—as streetcars stopped on their 
tracks, elevators stayed at the bottom of their shafts, tele- 
phones went dead, newspapers stopped publishing, and restau- 
rants and stores bolted their doors. Contrasting with the 
desolate silence within empty buildings, the streets were 
teeming with workers, at first orderly and subdued, but later 
joined by returned soldiers who entered the fray and added 
violence to otherwise peaceful demonstrations. 

Before the strike ended 41 days later, the Riot Act was read, 
one man was dead, another lay dying, scores of people were 
injured when mobs of demonstrators were fired on by mounted 
police, and 2,000 special police, replacing the regular force 
believed in league with the strikers, swarmed in with sawed-off 
wagon yokes. 


Collective bargaining and industrial unionism, taken for 
granted in the world of labour today, were the main bones of 
contention in the strike. Winnipeg in 1919 was the seat of 
union radicalism, and when Western Canada the year before 
had spawned a series of strikes that almost reached the pro- 
portions of a general walkout, the ensuing victory may have 
encouraged the Winnipeg walkout. 

The strike came after a winter of discontent in Canada. The 
cost of living had zoomed up 75 per cent during the war years, 
and workers’ wages, particularly in the building trades, were 
not commensurate. Workers in the metal trades, too, were 
frustrated by the ineffectual disorganization of their more than 
a dozen crafts. And their employers, known as the Ironmasters, 
had refused to recognize a Metal Trades Council that included 
all the workers and unions in the metal plants and railway 
shops in Winnipeg. 

The metal and building trades workers walked off their jobs 
on May 1 and May 2, appealing to the Winnipeg Trades and 
Labour Council for support. The Council responded by calling 
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for a general strike, and a strike ballot was taken among the 
affiliated unions. The vote in favour of a walkout was 11,000 
to 524. The strike fever spread to other cities where there were | 
sporadic walkouts. Even as far east as Toronto, where the call | 
for a general strike was rejected, workers had walked off 
12,000 jobs by June 1. 
Winnipeg was a city in turmoil. On one side were the. 
strikers and those in sympathy with them; on the other side’ 
were the Citizen’s Committee of One Thousand, made up of 
the so-called ‘“‘Establishment”—the professional and business: 
elite. When milk and bread deliveries were cut off, there was: 
grist for the mills of management, and charges of attempts at’ 
infanticide and subversive Bolshevist takeover. But even with) 
milk and bread deliveries resumed, labour’s troubles were far | 
from over. They had to convince those who worked in vital 
services that they would not be regarded as scabs, so cards| 
were issued by the union committee stating: “Permitted by’ 
Authority of the Strike Committee.” | 
Garbage started to pile up on the streets, and mail piled up 
in outlying post offices. The city’s mood was ugly and fearful. ; 
The Winnipeg Free Press called the strike ““The Great Dream} 
of the Winnipeg Soviet,’ and even some members of the 
Government in Ottawa were convinced that the Nannies 
‘“‘plot”? was a rehearsal for revolution. 


Two significant factors made the Red infiltration plausible. 
The Socialist Party of Canada had met three days before 
Christmas 1918 and adopted resolutions that asked for the) 
release of all political prisoners and the withdrawal of troops: 
from Russia. Six of the 10 strike leaders who were later arrested 
had attended that meeting. One of them, a machinist named 
Robert Russell, a radical and a leading member of the Win-. 
nipeg Trades and Labour Council, had been heard to remark: 
‘Capitalism is defunct and must disappear.’’ And just a month 
before the strike, the Western Labour Conference was held in 
Calgary. At that meeting a proposal was made for one great 
industrial union dedicated to the Marxist concept of the class 
struggle in which the general strike figured as an important 
weapon. The meeting had been controlled by a militant) 
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minority, a few of whom were later arrested in the general 
strike. Resolutions at this meeting called for full freedom of 
speech, release of political prisoners, a six-hour day, and a 
general strike slated for June 1. The radicals had condemned 
the parliamentary system and praised the Soviet system. 


Labour Minister Gideon Robertson, a former vice-president 
of the Telegraphers’ Union, who had been recently appointed 
to the Senate, and Acting Justice Minister Arthur Meighen 
went to Winnipeg to investigate the strike. They talked to 
leaders of the Citizens’ Committee and seemed convinced that 
the Bolshevists had taken over the city. After the return of 
Robertson and Meighen to Ottawa, 190 Winnipeg postal 
employees were dismissed from work for rejecting a back- 
to-work order, refusing to sign a pledge to never again take 
part in a sympathy strike, and refusing to withdraw their 
support of the Winnipeg Labour Council. 
| Meanwhile the strike committee was desperately looking for 
a satisfactory compromise. The president of the Labour 
Council, James Winning, a man of moderate views, pleaded 
or a guarantee that collective bargaining would be recognized. 
‘He promised that, if he got that guarantee, the workers would 
be back on the job in 48 hours. But neither the employers nor 
the federal Government would accept a compromise. 


Parliament hastily adopted an amendment to the Immigra- 
tion Act to permit deportation of citizens not born in Canada. 
he required three readings for the amendment took only 20 
inutes, clearly indicating that the Government intended to 
rrest and deport the strike leaders. Fifty members of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police and 500 deputies moved in on the 
trike leaders in the early hours of June 17. Then they raided the 
Labour Temple, the Ukrainian Hall and Liberty Hall and 

rted away truckloads of books and pamphlets. The threat to 
deport the leaders was never carried out, however, because it 
provoked a storm of protest from labour leaders across Canada. 


| The demonstration parade that followed the arrest of the 
leaders ended in a bloody foray between the mounted police 
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and the protestors. Fifty mounties plunged into the crowd 
swinging baseball bats, and were greeted with a hail of stones, 
bricks and pieces of concrete. They retreated for a time, but 
soon returned armed with clubs and revolvers, which they 
fired into the demonstrators as they scrambled for cover. One 
man was shot through the heart and died instantly. Another 
was shot in both legs. He later developed gangrene and died. 
Scores were trampled by horses, and others seriously injured 
by clubbing and gunfire. 


With their leaders jailed and their demonstration crushed, 
the workers conceded that the strike had failed, and, as the 
LABOUR GAZETTE reported in July of that year, it was officially 
ended on Thursday, June 26, at 11 a.m. Many of the workers 
were blacklisted by employers, and all jobs were closed to 
them. The leaders were singled out for severe punishment and 
jailed. One newspaper, the Winnipeg Telegram, stated: ‘“They 
should be permanently blacklisted. They should be made to 
wander about.”’ 

But, as fate would have it, the leaders were free within a 
year, the heroes of the labour movement. And despite previous 
grim pronouncements, all of them went on to face a successful, 
if not a brilliant future. Former Methodist Minister William 
Ivens, Lowland Scot John Queen and Socialist George 
Armstrong, while still in jail were elected to the Manitoba 
Legislature in the 1920 elections, and Queen subsequently 
became mayor of Winnipeg for seven terms. J. S. Woodsworth, 
successor to Ivens as Editor of the Western Labour News, 
and later arrested on charges of seditious libel, went on to 
become national leader of the CCF. Another labour leader, 
A. A. Heaps, sat in the Commons with him from 1925 to 1940. 

Perhaps the real heroes of the strike were the workers who 
defied clubs, baseball bats, bullets and horses’ hooves for a 
cause they believed was just. The names of most of them are 
remembered only in dusty family archives or on weather- 
beaten tombstones, but they paved the way for the responsible 
collective bargaining and industrial unionism that we know 
today. And they may well have made it unnecessary for there 
ever again to be another general strike in Canada. 
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Labour 
On a Tightrope 


Photo by Jack Marshall & Co. Ltd. 


|. W. Abel 
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Many of the major social and economic 
problems facing labour in North American 
society were discussed at the National 
Policy Conference of the United Steel- 
workers of America. 


Une Steelworkers of America President I. W. Abel says 
that unions may have to be restructured to deal with the forma- 
tion of conglomerates, and that government action may be 
needed to check the growth of conglomerates. Mr. Abel spoke 
at the national policy conference of the Canadian steelworkers 
in Montreal on May 1. 

One of the more dangerous aspects of conglomerates is the 
grabbing off of rich pension funds that had been built up for 
employees by some of the absorbed companies. U. S. workers, 
he said, pay $8,000,000,000 annually into pension funds, making 
total pension funds amounting to hundreds of billions of dollars. 
Mr. Abel cited one case of a conglomerate taking over a com- 
pany that had a $38,000,000 pension fund. The conglomerate 
took over the fund and it was recently found that the fund’s 
assets had fallen to $6,000,000. The conglomerate, Mr. Abel 
said, had invested the pension fund money in a speculative land 
deal in California. Some have stripped companies of their assets 
and left employees on the street. Others have exported jobs to’ 
foreign countries after taking over and closing domestic plants. 


: 


In his report to the conference, National Director William 
Mahoney said, ‘‘We are bargaining in an economic atmosphere. 
that requires substantially better collective agreement terms 
than those that brought settlements in other years.’’ He cited 
Stelco profits that ‘“‘were 45 per cent above those in 1967. I 
think we might be persuaded that this is a ‘guideline’ for our 
own use in making wage and fringe benefit proposals.” 

Mr. Mahoney went on to say, ‘“‘Because of increasing pro-| 
ductivity, we established in our last round of negotiations with 
Algoma and Stelco that U.S. wage rates were no longer a bar- 
rier that we must never surpass—even if we did not obtain equal 
average earnings. Since that time, our productivity in the 
Canadian industry has continued to outpace that of the U.S.”” 

Mr. Mahoney said that he agrees with the proposal of the 
Prime Minister’s Task Force on Labour Relations (L. G., May, 
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9. 269) to update “bargaining processes by development of 
ulti-bargaining agencies and multi-employer agreements.’ He 
bserved that in major industries ‘“‘it is ridiculous that 95 per 
nt of employees can be held to ransom to suit the convenience 
f dwindling crafts. In Algoma Steel during the past year or so, 
raft strikes by a small minority of employees have harassed all 
ur members and put them out of work. These minute groups 
wait the outcome of our fight with the company and then take 
advantage of our members’ good will and unwillingness to cross 
dicket lines to gain a privileged position for themselves, often to 
the prejudice of our people.” 


_ Reporting on District Six, Director Larry Sefton said that, 
jJuring the period February 29, 1968 to February 28, 1969, the 
listrict added 48 units, numbering 2,719 employees, while show- 
ng a net drop in membership of 823. This was accounted for by 
i number of plant and mine closures, and the loss of units for 
whom the district could not negotiate a collective agreement. 
‘Our members are expecting substantial pay and fringe benefit 
advances,” said Mr. Sefton, “The gains they made in last 
1egotiations largely have been eaten up by a rise in the cost of 
iving of over 4 per cent a year for the past two years.” 


Turning to conglomerates, Mr. Sefton asked, “‘Is it not time 
orporate activities were probed and corporations regulated to 
serve the general public good? We should be alarmed by the 
mplications of a statement by W. F. Mueller, an American 
sconomist, that if the present pace of corporate mergers in the 
J.S. continues, all major economic decisions may be made by 
ewer than 200 persons within a decade. Since the majority of 
he world’s conglomerates are U.S.-based, their corporate pol- 
cy will affect every country in the non-Communist world.” 


Mr. Sefton went on to point out ‘‘one of the serious problems 
n the arbitration field.”” That, he said, is the kind of persons 
elected as chairmen of arbitration boards, ‘“‘particularly in 
Intario.” A number of ‘‘mediocre and inadequate people are 
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being named as chairmen, and a degree of dissatification is be- 
ing felt in labour circles.’ He reported that, in his district, there 
has been some success in joint bargaining, which ‘‘can speed 
establishing of uniform rates and benefits in the industry.” A 
number of Vancouver locals, he said, have been able to drop 
individual negotiations and bargain with the employer-organ- 
ized Metal Industries Association. 


Reporting on the activities of District 5, Director Jean Gerin- 
Lajoie said that the climate for union organization in Quebec 
‘has perceptibly deteriorated since a year ago. The most strik- 
lug examples of this deterioration have been the organizing cam- 
paign in the Montreal structural steel industry.’’ The explosion 
of several bombs in Montreal, he said, has attracted more at- 
tention than the strike at Lord & Co. in Montreal or the‘‘pro- 
tzstations of steelworkers themselves. No one in his right 
senses can remain indifferent to the dangers that can menace a 
society where terrorism is now more effective than unionism.” 


Mr. Gerin-Lajoie said that the labour movement in North 
America “is standing on a tightrope: it may advance, it may 
retreat, but it can’t stay for very long in that precarious position 
where it exercises considerable bargaining strength on behalf of 
a very small fraction of the work force.”’ He said that he had 
previously suggested new legislative frameworks for organiza- 
tion and negotiation that would group entire sectors of the 
economy and complement the present legal machinery dealing 
with a union in an individual plant. 


He went on to discuss the recommendations of the Prime 
Minister’s Task Force on Labour Relations, saying that ‘‘the 
Woods Report indicates how urgent it is for us as a labour 
movement to attack decisively the problems of the society in 
which we live, and in particular the role we want the trade 
union movement to play in it. I reiterate my appeal to the 
Steelworkers in each province, and in Canada as a whole, to 
study in depth the problems of poverty, of the glaring inequali- 
ties in our society, of the growing disorder that characterizes it.”’ 
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Bridging the Personnel-ManagementGap 


4a 

Weve got to civilize and humanize the work force,” 
Dennis McDermott, Canadian Director of the United Auto 
Workers, told delegates attending the annual spring con- 
ference of the Personnel Association of Toronto in April. The 
labour movement, he said, can either become a part of the 
social revolution or a victim of it. He pointed out that with the 
emergence of corporation conglomerates, the so-called global 
enterprise, labour people are part of the international jet set. 


‘““Everything today is big,’ he said. “Big corporations, big 
unions, big educational systems. It has a dehumanizing effect, 
and it is no wonder that students are revolting.’ They want to 
be treated as human beings, and they are worried about 
being swallowed up by a huge masticating machine and 
losing their identity. ““We can expect kids to revolt. The 
youth of today come from a relatively free society and when 
they are ready to enter the labour force they must give up 
eight hours of this freedom to walk into a prison-like atmo- 
sphere complete with barbed wire, guard inside the gate and 
anachronistic rules.”’ The word “insubordination,” he said, 
was a military term with little or no relevance to the thinking 
of today’s young people who had few inhibitions and little fear 
of authority. 


Turning to collective bargaining, Mr. McDermott told 
delegates that ‘“‘we have over-formalized and over-legalized 
collective bargaining until it is ineffective,’ and that it must be 
streamlined or be replaced by anarchy. ‘“‘We have to bring this 
procedure up to date, kicking and screaming into the ous 
century.” 


The plight of the aged is also of deep concern to the UAW, 
Mr. McDermott said. ‘““‘We must provide benefits so that 
people can live the good life when they retire. They have the 
right to live as first-class citizens, getting as much money 
when they are retired as when they were working.’’ The old 
Calvinistic theory of getting up early and working long hours 
for a pittance should be considered as archaic as children! 
working in the mines. The contribution of human beings to 
society should no longer be measured on the narrow slide rule 
of pennies doled out for a long, hard day’s labour. 


Mr. McDermott intimated that the UAW plans to jump on 
the consumer’s bandwagon to help curtail the spiralling cost 
of living. ‘“We in the trade unions are sick and tired of being 
the scapegoat for manufacturers who want to take a little 
more from the consumer. If we’re going to be the scapegoat 
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for prices and profits, then we will deal with them across the 
collective bargaining table.” 

One case in point was the Maverick, a new compact car 

produced by the Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd. at St. 
Thomas, Ont. This car, he said, sells for $380 less in Detroit 
than in Windsor. “‘There is no semblance of control of our 
price structures in Canada as compared to the United States.” 
For reasons like this, he said, the UAW will become “‘more and 
more of a social agency and less and less of a collective bargain- 
ing force.” The difference between companies and unions, he 
added later, is that companies are interested in profits, and 
unions are interested in people. 
In a panel discussion, Mr. McDermott praised the intel- 
ligence behind the Woods Report (Report of the Prime 
-Minister’s Task Force on Labour Relations) (L.G., April, 
p. 213) and harshly criticized the Rand Report (Report of the 
Ontario Royal Commission Inquiry into Labour Disputes) 
(L.G., Dec. 1968, p. 686). ‘In my opinion, the Rand Report is 
properly dead and buried. What credulity it had will be de- 
stroyed by the Woods Report, which has much more depth, 
the people are more intelligent and it’s more workable. It will 
not affect the innocent; it will affect the guilty.” He spoke 
harshly about the so-called “‘sweetheart committees,” labour- 
Management committees, which in his opinion were a pawn 
of management, and wistfully recalled ‘‘the days before we sat 
across the table from these legal people, these computerized 
robots, all programmed to say ‘No.’ ” 


Ontario employers came under fire from William Davis, 
Ontario Minister of Education, for their demands for un- 
necessarily high qualifications from job applicants, resulting 
in frustrated and angry employees who are forced to do un- 
challenging work, beneath their ability and potential. Mr. 
Davis criticized business and industry for their ‘‘doctrinaire” 
attitude in continuing to hire only Grade 13 or university 
graduates, stating that this practice did not guarantee that the 
right people would be hired for the right jobs. Education, he 
Said, is what you have left when you forget all you have 
Jearned in school. More important than school marks, he 
believes, is the ability to reason, and qualities of initiative and 
persistence. Mr. Davis said he will continue to refuse to em- 
phasize in Ontario schools training for jobs and material gains, 
but would keep on stressing education for living. 

“Times have changed,” said Dr. James J. Cribbin, Professor 
of Management, St. John’s University, New York. ‘Used to 
be that if a professor caught a student asleep in class he would 
ask another student to wake him up. Nowadays if you ask 
a student to wake up a slumbering classmate he says, ‘Why 
should I? You were the one who put him to sleep.’ ” 

In a speech that won him a standing ovation, Dr. Cribbin 
declared that not nearly enough attention is paid to cultural 
change in management literature. Today, he said, the accent is, 
and should be, on communication and compassion. Com- 
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munication in the modern corporate structure must be based 
on consensus and commitment. Most efforts to communicate 
are like a semantic ping-pong match. If corporations could 
achieve real communication with their employees, they could 
reduce friction by 30 per cent, and cut paperwork drastically. 

The lack of compassion is what the generation gap is all 
about, in his opinion. ‘Management who accentuates dif- 
ference has blown any chance of communicating, of having 
anything in common with its employees. The word ‘com- 
munication’ is also close in sound to ‘community’, without 
which there are no shared interests, no shared values, and 
therefore no communication. When there is no sense of 
community, there is no communication. The word is also 
close in sound to ‘communion.’ If you do not commune, it is a 
ping-pong game.”’ 


Dr. Cribbin said that no one except a sophomore is quite so 
much of an authority on practically everything. When some- 
one makes a statement in class and a sophomore feels com- 
pelled to rise and state: “I disagree categorically with what 
you say,’ Dr. Cribbin interjects to ask him what the person 
has said. Then he asks the speaker if this is in fact what he 
said, and when the speaker inevitably replies that it was not, 
Dr. Cribbin then turns to the student to say, ‘““Good. You 
disagree categorically with something he never said.” 

Dr. Cribbin said that there are ‘‘some wonderful people in 
the world’’ who have the knack of keeping themselves in the 
background and making you feel ten feet tall. And there are 
others that “‘from the moment of conception have been 
developing the fine art of sandpapering the sensibilities of 
everyone within five miles.”’” Some members of management 
seem to think they are omniscient, he said. They should 
remember that “the Lord has placed beyond our control the 
very things we would like to control. But that’s okay. You’re 
in good company. He has done the same thing for himself.”’ 

Dr. Cribbin poked gentle fun at some of the foibles of 
personnel management. ““When an unknown Einstein was 
asked to look over some equation for the atomic bomb, he 
reported at the office wearing one black shoe and one brown 
shoe. When someone pointed out this discrepancy to him, he 
looked down at his shoes and said, ‘Yes. One is black and 
one is brown.’ Thank God we didn’t send him to personnel!” 

How do we win the respect of those with whom we deal ? 
Some win respect because, like Einstein, they are brilliant. 
Others win respect because they have the wondrous knack of 
pushing self aside and making others feel important. What kind 
of a boss are you ? he asked. Will your employees say as one did 
about a great leader, ‘“‘He’s a tough man to work for in many 
ways, but if that man thought you were right, God almighty 
would not make him back off from defending you’? Most 
important, what are your biases? What is there in you that 
prompts you to give one person a vote above the evidence, 
and another person a vote below the evidence ? When was the 
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last time in communicating that you really looked at the 
antenna of anyone? That you made an effort to see the world 
as it appears to the other person? ‘“‘Each of us exists at the 
centre of our own world experience,’ Dr. Cribbin said. 
‘““We act on reality in the only way we can — as we perceive it. 
Not rationally, logically or scientifically, but the way we 
perceive it. When I want to communicate with you, I have to 
get across what’s important to me in terms that are significant 
to you.”’ 

When was the last time you said to a subordinate, “‘Charley, 
I think your idea is better than mine. We’ll use it’? ? How much 
more likely for a boss to say, “‘That sounds very interesting, 
Charley. We’ll kick it around and think about it for awhile.” 
And then, by some strange quirk of management alchemy, 
Charley’s idea lands up in your memo on the big boss’s desk 
as a product of your own grey matter. When was the last time 
you said, ‘““Good thinking, Charley. I’m proud of you’? Or 
“thank you”’ ? 

The great leaders have all been servants to those who 
follow their lead. Humility and compassion are the keynote 
qualities of all great men, he said. 


V. O. Marquez, President of the Northern Electric Company 
agrees with Dr. Cribbin that the culture is changing, and that 
“the day you can communicate in a cold supercilious manner 
because you have a particular status is dead.’ One-way trans- 
mission, instead of interactive communication, he said, lies 
at the root of much of the mythology of our industrial society. 

We assume, he said, that the factory worker is a different 
kind of person from the office worker. We have constructed 
a complex set of imaginary beliefs regarding the ‘““blue-collar’”’ 
worker, many of which are to his discredit. ‘‘Few, if any, are 
based on fact. But together they result in exposing him to 
different working conditions, different pay practices, different 
fringe benefits, and a different relationship with management 
from those enjoyed by so-called ‘white-collar’ workers.” 

Northern Electric has established works councils where 
union and management representatives meet to “discuss the 
problems, intricacies and possibilities of our business, as 
both groups see them.”’ 

Mr. Marquez said that there are great handicaps to frankness 
and sincerity on both sides. ‘“‘Management finds it difficult to 
avoid using the councils as a forum to inform, as an arena 
in which to expound their views, and another opportunity 
to talk but not to listen.” Labour representatives tend to 
distrust management thinking, and look on the councils as 
‘really a Machiavellian device to soften up organized labour, 
with the object of serving unilateral management purposes.” 
More than that, he said, organized labour is wondering what 
new role unions would play if, in fact, management is being 
honest and sincere and the interactive process does work. 

How do you feel when you discover that you are the last 
person in the office to hear an important bit of news? asked 
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David W. Ross, President, Ross Associates Inc., a management ~ 
consulting firm. Do you toss it off with a laugh and say, 
‘“‘Isn’t that amusing. They forgot to tell me’? And when this 
happens a second time, do you then say, “‘Isn’t that interesting. 
I bet the odds of that happening again are about 200 to one.”’ 
Not on your life, said Mr. Ross. You know how you would 
react. Rather, don’t you say something like, ““I wonder if I’m 
not important enough around here to tell things to?” On the 
other hand, suppose the boss calls you in to his office and closes 
the door and says, “‘This is hush hush. You’re the only person 
in the organization to know this.’”’ See how this makes you 
feel when you leave the office. You feel eight feet tall. 

‘“‘When you have a car and the gears are slipping, you have 
a deficient machine, and when you have an organization where 
the communications are slipping, you have a deficient organi- 
zation. A man. who is preoccupied with what’s going to 
happen to him and what he thinks or fears is happening 
around him can’t be preoccupied with his job.’’ And the man- 
hours wasted from lack of proper communication, and the 
decrease in productivity are more devastating than the 
hydrogen bomb, he said. 

To measure how well your organization is doing on the 
communications level, you study the margin between what is 
supposed to happen and what is actually happening. If it has 
a wide margin you will find inefficiency, a lack of the grasp of 
communication between staff and those above. 

What happens to people who are not properly communicated 
with? As an experiment, Mr. Ross’s company chose three 
teams, putting one person of each on the ground floor with a 
set of blocks and a telephone, and the other on the top floor 
with a set of blueprints and a telephone. The three teams were 
then told to set up the blocks in such a way as to duplicate the 
blueprints. The A set were allowed to communicate quite 
freely. The block builder in the B set could hear the instruc- 
tions but was allowed to answer “‘yes”’ or “‘no”’ only, and could 
not ask questions of the blueprint man. The block man in the 
C set could receive instructions but could not ask questions 
of the blueprint man at all. He was forced to listen without 
commenting. | 


When the experiment was over, each of the three teams 
thought they were going to be judged on how efficiently they — 
had set up the blocks to duplicate the blueprints. Instead, the 
experimenters were much more interested in the post- 
experiment relationship between the team mates. The A set 
did remarkably well and were in high good humour after the | 
experiment. They became buddies, were full of praise for 
each other, and were so enthusiastic about the experiment © 
they were always popping into the experimenter’s office with — 
some nuance they believed would be interesting to the experi- © 
menter. The block builder in the B team who was limited to 
“yes” and “‘no”’ asked if he could not try it again with another | 
partner, and the C block builder was so frustrated and en- | 
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raged that he called the blueprint man a lunatic and worthy 
of residing in Hades. 

' “Communication is indispensable to human relations and 
‘indispensable to productivity. It’s so important that if there’s 
‘no one around to talk to, we talk to ourselves. That’s how we 
maintain our psychological balance.” 

Some leaders believe they have no time to communicate 
because they are so busy doing the work. The first principle 
of being a good leader is being a good delegator. If you give a 
man something to do and tell him how to do it, you are 
-making a lackey out of him, says Mr. Ross. If you give him 
‘something to do and stand over him while he’s doing it, you 
are wasting time. But if you delegate work to him telling him 
‘what you are shooting for and allowing him to express his 
own personality and talents, you will be amazed and delighted 
-at how well he will rise to the occasion. There has never been 
_a subordinate that is not in some way superior to his superior, 
he said. 


Delegates were told by another specialist that there is no 
‘salary system that will keep people from being dissatisfied. 
“The average time an employee is satisfied with a salary 
‘increase is two weeks,” said Dr. Frederick Herzberg, Professor 
‘of Psychology, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. “If you are given a salary increase of $1,000 this year 
-and $500 the next year, you will consider that you got a 
$500 cut.” 

The first principle in handling people, he said, is to re- 
member to never use the “‘jelly bean reward system’ for good 
behaviour. People will then not work unless there’s a jelly 
bean dangling. The incentive system creates dissatisfaction. 
It is incredible how many dissatisfactions and frustrations 
‘are caused by a company’s striving to give satisfaction, said 
Dr. Herzberg. The company should provide a pleasant work- 
‘ing atmosphere, not as a bribe, not as a “See how well I 
treat you, now why don’t you work harder?’ sort of thing, 
but as an employee’s right. The most important thing in the 
long run, however, is not how an employee is treated, but how 
he is used. Unhappy employees make sick businesses. They 
‘need more challenge, more excitement, a sense of achievement 
‘in their jobs. And when two young bucks are after the same 
territory, an employer must either enlarge the system so that 
‘both can survive or get one of them out. Employers who 
cannot utilize an employee’s talents have a moral right to see 
‘that he is either placed somewhere where he can be utilized 
or is encouraged to go to another company. 

*“One of the kinks in industrial relations is the entrenched 
thought that the maximum utilization of people is the minimal 
utilization of people,’’ Dr. Herzberg said, “If you can’t use a 
'man and you can’t get rid of him, you have a motivation 
problem. Nothing is more tragic than leaving a person on the 
job with no room to grow.” 
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Universal Medical Care: 
Where We Stand Now 


By THIS time next year, all Canadians may be covered 
under the federal Medical Care Act passed in December 1966. 
By July 1 this year, six provinces had joined the plan. They 
are: British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Noval 
Scotia, Newfoundland and Alberta. 

Enabling legislation for New Brunswick to enter the plan 
was assented to December 6, 1968, but no announcement was 
made regarding when the province would participate in the 
federal plan. Ontario, Quebec and Prince Edward Island have 
not announced their intentions regarding when they will join 
the national program. No province, however, has stated that 
it will not join the plan as presently constituted when pro- 
vincial priorities permit. | 

Below are synopses of the medical care plans instituted by 
provinces that had joined the federal plan by April, 1969: 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Newfoundland Medical Care Plan will be a non- 
premium plan covering all eligible residents of the province 
and funded from general revenue. No special taxes will be 
required. Coverage will initially be limited to the basic medical 
and limited dental benefits provided under the federal Act. 
The patient has free choice of physician and a physician may 
opt out of participation in the plan without his patient losing 
entitlement to benefits.” 


| 
NOVA SCOTIA | 


During the fall of 1968, the provincial Government launched 
an extensive publicity campaign-as a prelude to registration of 
the provincial population under the medical care plan. The. 
registration was very successful, and virtually the entire popu-. 
lation co-operated. Eligibility for benefits, however, does not. 
depend upon registration, but rather upon residency, and there’ 
is provision for unregistered persons to be registered retro-' 
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actively on receipt of claims, if they are bonafide residents. 

The Nova Scotia Medical Services Insurance Plan will be a 
non-premium plan covering all eligible residents and funded 
‘from general revenue. The patient has free choice of physician 
‘and a physician may opt out of participation in the plan 
without his patient losing entitlement to benefits. The plan 
will provide comprehensive coverage for the services of 
physicians and surgeons, and limited surgical dental benefits 
for hospitalized patients. 


Additional benefits, toward the cost of which the federal 
Government is not contributing, are included in the British 
Columbia plan. They are optometric and chiropractic services, 
naturopathy, the services of Red Cross nurses, special nurses 


-and the Victorian Order of Nurses, on a limited scale. 


, 
( 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The qualifying Saskatchewan Medical Care Plan differs 
‘somewhat from the original Saskatchewan medicare plan 
‘introduced in 1962. The new plan includes benefits previously 
provided under a variety of separate programs or agencies 
‘including the Medical Care Insurance Commission. The range 
of benefits provided by these programs has been expanded 
-where necessary to conform with federal requirements and 
‘residency requirements have been standardized. The premiums 
charged and rates of payment to physicians have also been 
| standardized. 


In April 1968, the Commission introduced utilization 
charges applicable to doctors’ visits other than those involving 
| special procedures and visits to patients in hospital. Patients 
are liable to pay $1.50 toward the cost of a doctor’s office 
visit and $2.00 in the case of a house call or hospital emer- 
gency department visit except that: 


_ a) the province pays the utilization charge on behalf of those 
‘in receipt of public assistance; 

: b) the province pays the utilization charge on behalf of those 
receiving more or less statutory benefits such as cancer, T.B., 
: or mental hospital care; 


_ ¢) any resident may apply for special assistance in meeting 

the charge should his circumstances require it. Doctors 
and hospitals are encouraged to report to the provincial 
authorities patients not in receipt of public assistance who 
might be expected to be embarrassed by the charge. 


The Saskatchewan plan is a compulsory premium plan with 
the premium set to cover approximately 20 per cent of the cost, 
and subsidized at this level from general revenues by a special 
tax as well as by the utilization charge. While there is no scaled 
subsidy toward the premium based on income as in British 
Columbia, persons in receipt of public assistance have the 
premium paid on their behalf by the provincial Welfare 
Department. There is a joint premium covering both hospital 
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insurance and medicare. For a family, the premium is $72.00 
a year, of which $24 is for medicare. 

In the Speech from the Throne on January 30, 1969, it was 
stated that the Legislature will be asked to approve annual 
family ceilings on the utilization fees to ensure that they do not 
cause “‘undue hardship in any family.’”? The provincial plan 
includes an optometric benefit toward the cost of which the 
federal Government does not contribute. 


MANITOBA 


The Manitoba Medical Services Insurance Plan will, like 
the Manitoba Hospital Services Plan, be a compulsory plan 
and will be funded by a premium set to completely cover the 
provincial share of the costs. Recipients of public assistance 
need not pay premiums. The initial premium of $4.90 a month 
for a single person and $9.80 a month for a family is just 
slightly over half the premium charged by the local non-profit 
plan before, but the level of benefit will be somewhat greater. 

Coverage initially will be restricted to the comprehensive 
medical and limited dental coverage of the federal Act. The 
province has introduced amending legislation to permit it to 
include optometric and chiropractic benefits. The patient has 
free choice of physician, and the physician may opt out of 
participation in the plan without his patient losing entitlement 
to benefits. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The British Columbia Medical Care Plan is a voluntary 
premium plan with subsidies available toward the cost of the 
premium for persons in certain income brackets. The insurance 
contract is marketed through several previously independent, 
non-profit plans, one of which is the former British Columbia 
Medical Plan, a governmental agency. In return for enrolling 
subscribers in and collecting premiums on behalf of the pro- 
vincial plan, the five independent carriers have been granted 
the privilege of marketing health insurance coverage for 
additional benefits including drugs and ambulance services. 
These approved carriers may market the additional coverage 
either separately or as part of a package combined with the 
governmental contract, but premiums collected on behalf of 
the governmental contract must be remitted to the province. 
Whatever agency the subscriber enrols with, his insurance 
contract is with the Province of British Columbia and it is the 
provincial authority that processes the doctors’ accounts and 
makes payment on the claims. 

The initial level of premiums set is identical with that 
previously charged by the British Columbia Medical Plan — 
$5.00 a month for a single subscriber, $10.00 a month for two 
persons and $12.50 a month for more than two beneficiaries. 
The patient has free choice of physician and a physician may 
‘opt out’? of participation in the plan without his patient 
losing entitlement to benefits. 
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British Columbia 


Alberta 


Geek. living in poverty, and improvements in the 
Ontari O quality of life in Canada were major topics of memorandums 
submitted by four provincial federations of labour to thei 
governments earlier this year. The provincial labour bodies 
. of British Columbia, Alberta, Ontario and New Brunswick, 
New Brunswick presenting their proposals to the Cabinets of their legisla- 
. tures, criticized government legislative policies that adversely 
affected working people, and recommended several changes 
in economic, housing and labour relations programs. 
Restrictive industrial legislation was a prime target in the 
labour bodies’ briefs. The B.C. Federation of Labour dealt 
with one subject only — the B.C. Mediation Commission. The 
brief, presented in February, was sharply opposed to com- 
pulsory arbitration as provided in the provincial Legislature’s 
Bill 33 (L. G., July 1968, p. 392). | 
The memorandum presented by Federation President E. T. 
Staley quoted from the study on labour legislation in Nova 
Scotia conducted in 1962 by Judge A. H. McKinnon, saying 
that the way to better labour-management relations is to be 
found, not in restrictive legislation, but ‘“‘in the ability and 
capacity of management-labour representatives to mutually 
agree on a Satisfactory method to guide their relationship to 
a major degree without statutory regulation and control.” 


a The B.C. Federation’s brief opposed the application of 
io eration compulsory arbitration to provincial civil servants. It drew 
attention to the fact that government employees in several 
provinces have enjoyed full collective bargaining rights for 
years. Federal public servants now have collective bargaining 
with the option of choosing either the right to strike or binding 

arbitration. 
The brief attacked the legalistic approach to the Mediation 
Commission, its performance to date, and some recent state- 
ments of Mr. Justice John Parker, chairman of the Com- 
: mission. The Federation suggested that the apparent attitude 
of the Commission ‘“‘can only cause a further deteriorated 
Bri efs labour-management relationship in B.C.” | 
The Federation brief criticized the provincial Government 
for its failure to consult labour groups before drafting the 
legislation setting up the Commission. It pointed out that 
consultation was held with doctors before the medical care 
system was inaugurated. The brief further criticized the 
Government for discrimination in placing restrictions of 
working conditions on wage earners that are not placed on 
lawyers, engineers and other professional groups. | 
The brief charged that Bill 33 will not improve labour- 


management relations. It requested the Government to amend 
O T = the legislation in consultation with management and labour 
‘to provide a framework for labour relations in this province 


that would be conducive to the harmonious conduct of collec- 
tive bargaining.”’ 


The Ontario Federation of Labour was prompted by the 
release of the Rand Report (Ontario Royal Commission 


) 


Government 
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Inquiry into Labour Disputes) (L. G., Dec. 1968, p. 686) to 
‘make a special submission to the Ontario Minister of Labour. 
It pointed out that the report was based on “‘the false assump- 
tion” that “labour relations in the province are so chaotic 
that only a complete overhaul would straighten things out.” 
The OFL proposed a greater degree of voluntarism in labour 
relations, whereas the Rand Report proposed a widening of 
the area of government intervention. 

The OFL was sharply critical of the report’s recommenda- 
tions that would do “‘little if anything to ,.eliminate conflict 
in collective bargaining. The Federation suggested that a 
preamble to the Labour Relations Act state its policy in regard 
to unions. “If such a statement of faith in free trade unions 
and in free collective bargaining is implied in the legislation, 
‘then it should not be left unsaid.” 


The OFL shared with the New Brunswick Federation of 
‘Labour opposition to court injunctions and restriction on 
picketing. The OFL believes that injunctions have no place 
in labour disputes, and expressed disappointment that the 
Rand Report gave minor consideration only to the topic. The 
New Brunswick Federation called for abolition of interim 
and ex parte injunctions in labour disputes. ““Ex parte and 
‘interim injunctions were never intented to be used in labour 
disputes,’ the New Brunswick brief stated. It attributed the 
cause of major labour disputes in the province during the past 
year to the matter of check-off of union dues. The organization 
recommended legislative changes to direct employers to deduct 
union dues from an employee’s wages when he so requests. 
Failure to make the check-off payments should be an unfair 
labour practice, the brief said. 


The New Brunswick brief charged that the provincial 
Government’s slogan of ‘“‘Equal Opportunity for Everyone” 
did not exist in the matter of calling representation votes for 
purposes of union certification by the provincial Labour 
Relations Board. The Federation criticized the Board for 
ordering a vote on the ‘“‘flimsiest excuse,” even when unions 
seeking certification in respect of a unit of employees has the 
support of a ‘“‘very clear” majority of employees in the unit. 


Turning to general economic trends and the growing 
problems of lower income groups, the briefs were sharply 
critical of government economic policies. The Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour based its recommendations on the Economic 
Council of Canada’s fifth annual report, which dealt with 
incidence of poverty in Canada. “If your Government is truly 
sincere in developing the human resources of this province, 
we would suggest that the best way to accomplish this would 
be an all-out war on poverty.” The Alberta brief called on the 
Government to initiate programs with a view to eliminating 
poverty in the province. It recommended that the minimum 
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wage in the province be immediately increased to at least 
$1.75 an hour. It noted that the present minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour in many cases “‘becomes the maximum paid 
by a great number of employers.” It does not allow wage 
earners in this bracket to escape the levels of poverty as de- 
fined by the ECC, and ‘‘does nothing more than create pockets 
of poverty, and allows inefficient and unscrupulous employers 
to operate business at the expense of society.” 


The OFL called on its Government to adopt a 40-hour 
workweek and a $2.25-an-hour minimum wage. The present 
minimum wage in Ontario of $1.30 ‘‘falls far short of what is 
needed to provide for decent minimal standards.” The New 
Brunswick brief requested immediate increases to the minimum 
wage orders that would make the minimum hourly rate $1.50. 
The general rate in New Brunswick is $1.00 an hour and $1.25 
in certain occupations such as construction and logging. 


The OFL expressed concern over economic opportunities 
and prospects. The predicted slow-down of the American 
economy in 1968 did not develop, but if it takes place during 
1969, Canada will have difficulty in maintaining its present 
rate of growth. The OFL took the position that “‘we can in- 
crease and maintain economic activity by correcting urban 
congestion, building low income housing, eliminating pollu- 
tion, developing underdeveloped areas and adopting a more 
equitable tax system.” 


Changes in taxation programs were recommended to the 
Governments of Alberta, New Brunswick and Ontario. The 
present tax structure, said the New Brunswick brief, contained 
‘‘abuses and shortcomings” arising from dependence upon 
property taxes to meet the growing demands of urbanization 
in regional governments. The federation called for a full ex- 
amination into municipal financing, similar to the Carter 
Commission’s study on federal taxation (Report of the Royal 
Commission of Taxation) (L. G. 1967, p. 349). ““This type of 
financing would revamp the tax structure so that taxes would 
be based on the principle of equity rather than on privilege.” 


The OFL similarly supported the recommendation of the 
Carter Report. It charged that the Smith Committee Report 
on the Ontario tax system ‘was of little real value’’ because it 
did not attempt to restructure the tax system. The OFL 
brief recommended that the tax system should lift some of the 
present burden off the home-owner and the lower-income 
families and be based instead on the principle of ability to pay. 


Housing was of particular concern to the Alberta Federation, 
which drew attention to the high rates of interest on mortgages 
and the high-income requirements for a CMHC mortgage. 
The Alberta Federation called on the Government to estab- 
lish rent controls and set up citizens’ appeal boards to which 
tenants could take their grievances. ‘‘We would urge your 
Government in addition to initiating and developing a public 
housing program in the province, to also give recognition to 
housing co-operatives as non-profit housing agencies, and 
make land, loans and technical assistance available on the 
same basis as public housing,”’ the brief said. 


The Hellyer Task Force Report on Housing came under 
attack in the Ontario brief. ‘‘It holds out little hope for housing 
for the 25 per cent of our population who are in need of sub- 
sidized housing. It fails to come to grips with the real need 
and that is to house those who cannot afford to meet the 
high cost of individual home-ownership or in many cases meet 
the high economic rents. It points the finger of scorn to some 
of our public housing projects that have been the salvation 
of many people, and at the same time proposes no alterna- 
tives,” the brief said, and it offered a list of recommendations 
on housing adopted at the OFL’s annual convention held last 
year (L. G., Jan., p. 6). 
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) - TYPICAL full-time sales person works 40 hours a week, 

has at least two weeks vacation with pay, is covered by a health 
plan, group life insurance and a pension plan, and gets eight or 
nine paid statutory holidays a year. But what about the part- 
time employee ? How many of these benefits does he or she en- 
joy? To what extent are minimum standards provided by 
Jegislation or union agreements ? These questions prompted a 
comprehensive study* by the Women’s Bureau of the Canada 
Department of Labour into part-time employment in the retail 
trade where women workers are much in evidence. As the first 
of a series on part-time employment, the study concentrates on 
the food and department store businesses. 


_ Full-time employees are entitled by federal and provincial 
jaw to vacations with pay after a year of employment. But the 
definition of a year varies. In British Columbia and New 
Brunswick an employee must work no less than 225 working 
days in a calendar year to become eligible, and although this 
precludes any chance of a part-time employee getting a vacation 
with pay, she is entitled to vacation pay when and if she leaves 
her job. And even a paid public holiday may not benefit the 


part-time employee. In Alberta, a full-time employee is entitled 


to a paid holiday if it falls on a “regular work day.”’ If the holi- 
day falls on a Monday, as it frequently does, it may well be that 
a part-time employee in the retail trade would not be scheduled 


to work that day, as Monday is usually a fairly slack day for 
business. 


Part-time workers are obligated to pay unemployment insur- 


ance, unless they work less than 24 hours a week. If a part-time 


employee wanted to build up the required credits to get unem- 


ployment insurance benefits, earnings of less than $20 a week 


could be credited as a half week of work. Collecting benefits, on 
the other hand, would depend on whether there were any oppor- 
tunities for part-time employment in the community. If there 
were no such possibilities, the claim would probably be denied. 


- And even though it may be difficult or impossible to predict the 


annual earnings of a part-time worker, she and her employer 
must contribute to the Canada (or Quebec) Pension Plan. At 
the end of the year, if the employee has overpaid into the pen- 
sion fund, she may claim a refund when filing her income tax 
return, but her employer may not claim a refund for a part-time 
employee. 


The most lucrative sales positions and high commission de- 
partments in department stores throughout Canada are staffed 
by men. And the day when a worker can make her way from the 
lowest to the highest rung in the ladder has become less frequent 
and more difficult because ‘“‘“management trainees’ are now 
taken directly from institutions of higher education, or are 
highly qualified specialists experienced in other sectors. 


The average weekly earnings of full-time women workers in 
retail selling were lower than those of men by from $11 to $19 a 
week in five cities, and by from $20 to $28 a week in seven cities. 
In the hiring rates for grocery clerks, women received from 10 to 
26 cents an hour less than men. There were even more marked 
differences in the maximum rates to which female and male 
grocery clerks could progress. In seven collective agreements, 
two in Ontario, three in Alberta, one in Quebec and one in 
Manitoba, female grocery clerks received between 38 to 47 
cents an hour less than the maximum male rate in the same 
classification. In Vancouver, the differential was 60 cents an 
hour less for female grocery clerks. 


*Part-Time Employment in the Retail Trade, Women’s Bureau, Canada 
Department of Labour; Queen’s Printer, Ottawa; 66 pages; no charge. 
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But female part-timers who performed substantially the same 
duties as full-time female grocery clerks received 62 to 72 cents 
an hour less in the eastern contracts. Three prairie province 
contracts indicated no difference in wage rates between the two 
categories, but in two Alberta agreements and one British 
Columbia contract, hiring rates for female part-timers were 
five to 10 cents an hour higher than those for full-timers. A 
Calgary agreement stated that the higher part-time rate was in 
lieu of fringe benefits. 


Submissions have been made to the Government and the 
Carter Royal Commission on Taxation by the Canadian 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, the 
National Council of Women, and others, requesting tax reforms 
that would make it more worthwhile for married women to 
work. Specifically it has been suggested that the amount the wife 
may earn without eliminating the deduction claimed by her 
husband should be raised from the present $1,250 a year, and 
that reasonable housekeeping and child-care expenses should be 
deductible from the wife’s taxable income. 


Although almost one third of the Canadian work force is 
made up of women, only one in six union members is a woman. 
It is commonly believed that women, especially married part- 
time women workers, are less amenable to union organization 
than men. One company official said that married women want 
as few deductions from their take-home pay as possible, in- 
cluding union dues. Union membership neared the two million 
mark in 1968, and excluding non-paid agricultural workers, 
this would mean that almost one in three workers carries a 
union card; but the proportion of organized retail employees is 
much lower than the national average. The labour force in the 
industry classification of trade in 1967 was 1.2 million. For the 
same year, 79,000 union members were reported from trade 
establishments. Of these, 64,000 were employed in retail trade, 
and more than 75 per cent worked in food stores. The depart- 
ment store field is largely unorganized; it accounted for only 
3,700 of the retail union total. 


The nature of the industry, with its proliferation of small out- 
lets employing very few workers, is one deterrent to organiza- 
tion; and even in large enterprises, organization is complicated 
by the high rate of turnover. 


The question of whether or not part-time employees in a com- 
pany are included in a bargaining unit may hinge, in certain 
provinces, on whether the applicant union and the employer 
agree that they should be included because, in determining bar- 
gaining units, labour relations boards endeavour to accommo- 
date the wishes of the interested parties. The tests required under 
the various acts of union representation are more stringent than 
those that apply to political elections. The union must be able to 
satisfy the regulations of the labour relations board that a 
majority of all eligible employees in the bargaining unit are 
members; or if a vote is held, the union must obtain a majority, 
not just of those who do vote, but of all who are eligible to vote. 
Therefore, if a union is having difficulty in securing its majority 
in an organizing situation, it may deem it expedient to apply for 
bargaining rights for full-time employees only. 


Because there is a lack of uniformity in the practices of labour 
relations boards with respect to inclusion of part-time em- 
ployees in bargaining units in the various provinces, it would 
seem that if the trend toward more part-time employment con- 
tinues, the provinces should adopt more uniform policies that 
will not restrict the bargaining rights of part-time workers. 
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Help for the 


U.S. Hard-Core 


Jobless 


Some startling information has been made public in 
the first issue of a new magazine published by the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University. 
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Every TIME Henry Ford II speaks or acts for Negro 
rights, the sale of Ford products drops off in the South, and 
when the President of Detroit’s largest department store led a 
fight for fair housing, more than 10,000 accounts were closed — 
out in 10 days. These facts have been brought to light in an 
article titled “Business, Labor, and Jobs in the Ghetto,” | 
published in the first edition of a new United States industrial | 
relations publications, Issues in Industrial Society, by the New | 
York State School of Industrial and Labour Relations, Cornell | 
University. Despite these economic risks, business and labour 
are working hand in hand to help society’s hard-core have-nots, 
and with some measure of success. | 

The best publicized and perhaps one of the most effective, — 
is the Ford Motor company’s search for the ghetto’s disadvan- 
taged. In the ambitious program, standard job application © 
procedures are abandoned, and reading and arithmetic tests 
cast to the wind; and neither the lack of work experience nor © 
a police record has any affect on the eligibility of an applicant. 
Coupled with this extended hand in friendship is the Mayor 
of New York’s Specialized Training Employment Placement — 
Service (STEPS) that seeks out the ghetto’s unemployed to 
tell them of area job opportunities. With full union support 
and without any special training other than an orientation 
program, the newly hired go to work at union wages and as 
UAW members. 


According to the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People, there are 30,000 unemployed in 
Detroit’s inner city, and Ford has interviewed 3,000 of these 
and hired 2,200. The company has accepted also 1,460 hard- 
core “‘walk-ins” at Ford’s area plants, and although absen- 
teeism and walkouts are a problem, Ford states that there is 
an encouraging percentage of success. 

What are the problems involved in training the hard core? 
In a two-year scheme in co-operation with the federal Govern- 
ment, Chrysler took 750 of the previously unemployable and 
gave them every training advantage. Tardiness and absen- 
teeism were the company’s two major frustrations, but when 
Chrysler analyzed the problem, it discovered that the solution 
was “‘childishly simple,’ according to Virgil E. Boyd, President 
of the Corporation. “‘If you can’t read, how do you know what 
it says on the destination signs of the many buses that go by 
on any given busy street ?”’ he said. ““And a grown man isn’t 
going to get on and be sent off in the wrong bus very many times 
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| before he stops getting on buses anymore. So we showed 
| these people one by one how to recognize the right bus to take.”’ 


Probing deeper, Chrysler uncovered the fact that only one 
in five of the trainees owned an alarm clock because ‘‘they had 
never had to be at any particular place at any particular time 
before.”’ Once they had been shown how to get to work and 
the importance of being on time, their attendance and tardi- 
ness record was better than the average of all Chrysler em- 
_ployees. Both Chrysler and General Motors are experimenting 
with the ‘“‘buddy-system” whereby personnel of long seniority 
and newly hired Negroes work together to help newcomers 
adjust to the demands of employment. 


Unions, traditionally the champions of the oppressed 
| worker, have been preaching civil rights and equal opportuni- 
'ties for Negroes long before these concepts became popular 
| with management; but now that black people are demanding 
‘their rights to jobs generally held by whites, unions, in the 
skilled trades particularly, have been on occasion less co- 
operative. The problem may not be so much discrimination 
against minority groups, but discrimination for relatives and 
friends of the members, reports Jssues in Industrial Society. 
'Craft unions attempt to control the labour supply in their 
-work area, whereas industrial unions organize workers after 
‘they have been hired. Local craft unions consider it advanta- 
| geous to exclude workers, thus keeping the skilled labour 
‘supply low and wages high; industrial unions attempt to 


organize as many workers as possible. 
, “A new concept in community action by the poor themselves 


| may have been given a boost in July of last year when the two 
largest unions in North America, the Teamsters and the 
United Auto Workers, joined in the Alliance for Labour 
_Action,”’ stated the article. ‘“‘As part of this new program, the 
{two unions intend to help in organizing ‘community unions’ 
for the ‘working poor, the unemployed, and the under- 
employed’ so that they may deal effectively with their problems 
jthrough self-organization and self-determination.” 


Since the winter of 1966, the UAW has been working with 
the U.S. Department of Labor in a national on-the-job train- 
ing program in the automobile parts supplier industry. Under 
this contract, employers in seven states train new workers and 
upgrade union members to create job opportunities for the 
unemployed. In addition to training as spot welders, production 


— eee SaaS. 
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machine operators and assemblers, the enrollees can receive 
basic education to learn how to fill out application forms, 
how to look for a job, what to expect on the job, and how to 
buy insurance, groceries, clothes and other items. 


When the Federal Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission studied 810,630 white-collar jobs in New York City, 
it reported in early 1968 that only 6.3 per cent were held by 
Negroes and 3.1 per cent by Puerto Ricans. In a study of 4,249 
companies, 43 per cent had no Negro white-collar workers and 
46 per cent had no Puerto Rican white-collar workers. 


One answer to present and future unemployment, and the 
answer most popular with many segments of the black com- 
munity, the article said, is Negro-owned business. Of the five 
million businesses in the country, only about 45,000 are 
Negro-owned. Negro groups are now organizing to encourage 
black enterprise with or without the assistance of whites and 
white business. 


A Negro minister, the Reverend Leon Sullivan, in 1964 
founded the Opportunities Industrialization Centre in an 
abandoned police station in the heart of the north Philadelphia 
slums. Nearly penniless when it started, Mr. Sullivan’s train- 
ing program now has a $3.8 million a year budget, 80 per cent 
from the Government and the rest from private sources. The 
organization now has branches in 65 cities and a 16-man 
advisory board made up of presidents and board chairmen of 
large corporations. According to Mr. Sullivan, it costs his 
program less than $1,000 to train a single disadvantaged 
person, compared with the $3,000 it costs the federal Govern- 
ment for the same training, and 80 per cent of the trainees 
complete their training. 


Labour leaders point to a study commissioned by the 
Urban Coalition, and undertaken by Dr. Harold Sheppard of 
the Upjohn Institute. The Sheppard study found that a mini- 
mum of 141,000 people in 130 cities with a population above 
100,000 could be employed almost immediately in jobs in 
regular city departments. “‘If this sample were expanded to 
small cities, to country and state governments,”’ said John 
Gardner, who heads the Urban Coalition, “‘it is likely that 
enough jobs could be found to put 500,000 persons to work 
within six months. By further planning, the number might be 
expanded to a million or more within a year.” 
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Miners and Their Collective Agreontana 


A STUDY of collective agreements covering 64,598 em- 
ployees in Canadian mining industries has been published by 
the Canada Department of Labour. Based on an examination 
of 47 selected contractual provisions in 188 agreements filed 
with the Department’s Economics and Research Branch, the 
bulk of the analysis deals with job security, work schedules, 
various types of compensation, grievance and arbitration 
procedures, and fringe benefits. All agreements were in effect 
in 1968, of which about 46 per cent are scheduled to remain 
in effect in 1969 or later. 

One interesting finding is the application of the seniority 
rules governing promotion and layoffs. Four per cent of the 
agreements, covering the same percentage of employees, 
provide for the application of straight seniority in determining 
the order in which employees will be laid off. In 73 per cent of 
agreements covering 68 per cent of the employees, seniority 
is the dominant consideration only when other factors are 
judged relatively equal. 

Agreements with severance pay and supplementary un- 
employment benefit plans were applicable to two per cent of 
employees, and, of these, almost all have severance pay bene- 
fits without Supplementary Unemployment Benefit plans. Only 
those plans that are mentioned in the collective agreements 
are reflected in the tables. 

Relatively few agreements call for premium pay in recogni- 
tion of work hazards unique to mining, although the majority 
have specific provisions requiring the establishment of safety 
programs. Clauses providing payment for ‘“‘portal’’ were 
found in 52 per cent of the agreements covering 75 per cent 
of employees. 

The eight-hour day and 40-hour week is the norm in mining 
agreements. The great majority of contracts provide for time 
and a half for overtime hours (daily or weekly). Paid holidays 
vary from 6 to 9, with 8 paid holidays a year the mode. Prac- 
tically all employees covered by the agreements get a two-week 
annual vacation with pay, normally after one year of service. 
Seventy-six per cent of the agreements, covering 78 per cent of 
the employees, provide for a three-week paid vacation, usually 
after 10 years of service. 

Escalator clauses to contend with fluctuations in the cost of 
living are contained in three per cent of agreements covering 
five per cent of employees. The following is an example of 
such a provision: ““The Company will, if the consumer price 
index of DBS increases over and above the index figure 
published in the month of September, 1968 by more than 214 
per cent of such index figure during the period ending 21st of 
August, 1969, pay to each employee an allowance equal to 
01 cent per hour paid for every 0.6 increase in the index 
figure in excess of such percentage increase.” 

The study also indicates that a relatively small number of 
agreements contain compulsory union membership clauses; 
this can possibly be attributed to the widespread application 
of the Rand Formula in the establishments included in the 
study. 

Containing 54 tables in addition to text, the study is now 
available for general distribution, and copies may be obtained 
on request from the Collective Bargaining Division, Canada 
Department of Labour, 340 Laurier Avenue West, Ottawa 4. 
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work hazards unique to mining, although most have provisions 
requiring safety programs. | 
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The Need for Sophistication 


and Efficiency 


ions must become more sophisticated and efficient in 
the future if they are to go on properly representing their 


} members, says Stanley Little, President of the 125,000-member 


Canadian Union of Public Employees. The current com- 
plexity of contract bargaining and the increasing expectations 
of union members for service ‘“‘make it crucial that unions 
prepare for the future with more advanced techniques, highly 
trained staff and more modern methods.”’ 

Speaking to delegates attending CUPE’s Ontario Division 
convention, he said that unions wanting to keep up with the 
times should: 

¢ consider computerization of bargaining research material; 

© provide university-equivalent upgrading of full-time union 
representatives ; 

e employ full-time experts in specialized fields such as 
pensions and job evaluation schemes; and 

e provide much more extensive programs for educating 
rank-and-file members. 

“The day when the union spokesman could just come to 
the bargaining table and haggle for contract improvements is 
long gone,” said Mr. Little. “Today the union representative 
is expected to present researched arguments for every facet of 
bargaining. And that means material must be prepared by 
experts in such fields as pensions, job evaluation schemes, 
fringe benefit provisions and wages.’’ He said that every 
full-time union representative will have to be trained to in- 
terpret, adapt and use complicated material prepared by 
expert technicians in union headquarters. ‘“‘This in turn will 
mean that union members themselves will need to be much 
better informed and educated.” 

He said that CUPE hopes to prepare for the future by 
adoption of a two-year plan to be debated at the union’s 
national convention in September. The plan calls for CUPE to: 

e hire 15 more field representatives to service locals (there 
are now 76 representatives across Canada); 

e hire five more research and job evaluation experts; 

e expand educational courses for representatives and 
provide college scholarships; 

e expand current legal and organizational departments; 

e allocate funds to unionize more public employees; and 

© computerize research and administrative operations. 

The Ontario Government is more concerned about dogs 
than it is about people, Mr. Little said. During the public 
Outcry over the bill to make more dogs available for research 


| purposes the Government has shown a willingness to change 


its original position to cater somewhat to the wishes of dog- 
lovers, he said. “But on legislation that affects working 
people the Ontario Government has refused to do anything 
to guarantee that rights and benefits are protected.” 

He said he was referring to the Government’s attitude on the 
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takeover of assessment departments for municipalities. ‘‘The 
Government just announced dictatorially it was taking over 
the function of assessment from municipal governments. The 
fact that 2,500 municipal workers are going to lose many of the 
benefits they have won over the years, and take a cut in pay, 
hasn’t even caused the provincial Government to utter one 
word of concern. Even when we ask for meetings to discuss 
the issue we are passed from one department to another without 
any satisfaction.”’ 

Mr. Little said that assessment workers will lose pay, be 
forced to work longer hours and will receive poorer fringe 
benefits as municipal employees. ‘“‘And because they will 
become civil servants they will lose their right to belong 
to a union.”’ 


CUPE Aids OFL Publicity Drive 


A total of $15,000 is being invested by the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees in a public relations campaign designed 
to acquaint the public with labour’s position and fight the 
possible effects of the report submitted by the Rand Com- 
mission on Labour Disputes. The campaign is sponsored by 
the Ontario Federation of Labour and is ‘“‘unlike anything the 
Federation has done before,’ a CUPE officer explained. 

In his address to 300 delegates attending the 6th Annual 
Convention of the CUPE Ontario Division, the division’s 
President, E. P. Huggett, said the program should improve 
‘‘our image in the eyes of the general public and awaken our 
members to the dangers ahead... .”” Five thousand dollars of the 
amount comes from the division, the balance being paid by the 
union’s national office, he said. 

Turning to other matters the division president called on 
the delegates to increase their efforts directed at organizing 
the unorganized hospitals and homes for the aged in Ontario. 
‘‘We know there are many just waiting to be asked to join 
CUPE,” he said, but additional organizers were badly needed 
if the campaign was to succeed. Another matter of concern 
to the CUPE division is the provincial takeover of municipal 
employees such as jail guards and assessors who thereby lose 
the right to choose the union that is to represent them, Mr. 
Huggett said. 
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Employment Injuries in Canada in 1968 


Among the employment injuries report- 
ed to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, the relation between temporary 
disability, permanent disability and fatal- 
ity cases has remained relatively stable 
during the past decade but in 1968, the 
proportion of permanent disabilities did 
rise slightly as shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Averages for 1959-1968 
Number Per Cent 
PAtANCS. 45. Pore 985 0.4 
Permanent disabilities..... 10,132 4.5 
Temporary disabilities.... 214,895 95.1 
OVALE Aiea. 226,012 100.0 
Figures for 1968 

Number Per Cent 
Patalities:. se) 1,016 0.4 
Permanent disabilities..... 15,600 5.9 
Temporary disabilities.... 248,406 93.7 
OTA ee! 265,022 100.0 


During the past five years there has been 
an increase in the ratio of employment 
injuries* to the number of workers em- 
ployed over the preceding 5-year period. 
The slight shift in proportion from tem- 
porary to permanent disability in 1967 


*See Tables H-1 to H-9 on pages 425 to 438. 
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and 1968 might be a reflection of the 
increased dangers of modern industrial 
processes. 

The average ratio of the number of 
fatalities reported by the Workmen’s 


The non-fatal and fatal employment in- 
juries covered in this review are those 
suffered by persons gainfully employed. They 
occurred during the course of, or arose out of, 
their employment, and they include deaths 
and other employment injuries resulting from 
industrial diseases. 

Statistics on employment injuries are 
compiled by the Economics and Research 
Branch from reports received from the pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these. For 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the only source of information. It is possible, 
therefore, that coverage in such industries as 
agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain 
of the service groups is not as complete as in 
industries covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legisiation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents, which are in fact 
industrial, may be omitted from the Depart- 
ment’s records because of lack of information 
in press reports. 

The number of employment injuries that 
occur during the period under review is 
usually greater than indicated in the article 
and tables, but injuries that were not reported 
in time for inclusion are recorded in supple- 
mentary lists, and the statistics are revised 
accordingly in the next annual review. 


Compensation Boards to the total numbem 
of fatalities compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour for the past 10-year period 
amounts to 83.6 per cent. This indicates 
that 16.4 per cent of the total fatalities are 
not covered by workmen’s compensation 
legislation. This ratio is the only means by 
which an approximation of the grand total 
of employment injuries can be calculated. 
At the time of preparation of this report, 
certain fatalities had not yet been reported 


-to the Department so the preliminary 


ratio for 1968 exceeds 100. 

Furthermore, by relating the number of 
temporary disability, permanent disability 
and fatality cases reported by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards to the total 
number of workers employed, an approx- 
imation can be made of the workmen’s 
compensation settlement rates for those 
injuries. The increased rates for recent 
years reflect the higher incidence of em- 
ployment injuries though it should be 
noted that workmen’s compensation cov- 
erage is being expanded to include more 
and more workers. 

In 1968, the preliminary total of em- 
ployment injuries, both fatal and nonfatal, 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of the 10 provinces was 821,646. 
The final total for 1967 was 785,310, 
compared with the preliminary total 
of 801,700. | 

The Canada Department of Labour 
received reports of a total of 914 employ- 
ment fatalities that occurred in Canada 
during 1968. The revised total for 1967 
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was 1,156, approximately 7 per cent high- 
er than the preliminary total for that year 
reported in the previous annual review 
(L.G., July, 1968, p. 401). 

In 1968 the number of reported fatalities 
in all sectors, except public administration, 
was lower than in 1967. The total of 
reported fatalities showed a decrease of 
20.8 per cent from the previous year, and 
was 23.5 per cent lower than the 1959- 


1968 average. 


The proportion of fatalities by individ- 


| ual industrial sectors, in relation to total 


fatalities in all sectors, did not vary to a 
great extent when compared to the aver- 
ages for 1959-1968. Exceptions to this 


uniformity are found in agriculture in 
which the proportion of fatalities in 1968 
was about half the average proportion 


over the ten year period, and in the service 


industry, in which the 1968 proportion 
was about double the 1959-1968 average. 

During 1968, the construction, trans- 
portation, manufacturing and mining in- 
dustries together accounted for 68.5 per 
cent of the total number of fatalities; of 
this total, 191 occurred in construction, 
167 in transportation, 148 in manufactur- 
ing and 120 in the mining industry. The 


-Temaining 31.5 per cent of the fatalities 


were distributed in other industry divisions 
as follows: forestry, 10.5 per cent; public 
administration, 6.0 per cent; trade, 5.1 
per cent; service, 5.0 per cent; agriculture, 
2.8 per cent and fishing, 2.1 per cent. 

The Province of Ontario accounted for 
33.9 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities, British Columbia for 23.0 per 
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cent, and Alberta for 12.5 per cent. 

An analysis by type of accident shows 
that the categories, caught in, on, or 
between; struck by different objects; falls 
and slips; and conflagrations; temperature 
extremes and explosions, accounted for 
over three quarters of the total fatalities. 
The remaining quarter of the fatalities 
recorded were divided between collisions; 
inhalations, absorptions, asphyxiations 
and industrial diseases; contact with 
electric current; miscellaneous type ac- 
cidents; over-exertion and striking against 
or stepping on objects. 

During 1968, 10 multifatality accidents 
brought death to 36 employees. Four 
fishermen were drowned when their vessel, 
the “Carolyn A’’, was wrecked on rocky 
shoals. Four construction workers lost 
their lives when their truck was hit by a 
train at a railway crossing and three other 
construction workers were killed when 
their overloaded truck broke through the 
ice on the Ottawa River. Nine deaths were 
the result of head-on collisions and per- 
sons losing control of their cars. Ten 
employees died in plane crashes. Three 
miners lost their lives when struck by a 
quarry car and three other miners were 
killed in a cave-in. 

The 1968 preliminary fatality rate (num- 
ber of fatalities per 10,000 workers 
employed) was 1.77 for men and 0.01 for 
women. The fatality rates for the past 
eight years (figures for women in paren- 
theses) are shown in Table 2. 

This table shows that the male fatality 
rate has not changed significantly over 


the past eight years, and that the female 
rates were negligible. 

As usual, workers employed in primary 
industries suffered a much higher propor- 
tion of fatal accidents than their numbers 
represent of total employment and the 
fatality rate (per 10,000 workers employed) 
is particularly high for miners and related 
workers (see Table H-8, p. 436). The next 


Table 2 
Rate per 
10,000 
Workers Workers 
Year Fatalities Employed Employed 
(in thousands) 
1961 1,082(10) 4,381 (1,674) 2.47 (0.02) 
1962 1,128 (4) 4,488 (1,737) 2.51 (0.04) 
1963 1,220 (7) 4,567(1,808) 2.67 (0.07) 
1964 1,314(13) 4,698(1,911) 2.80 (0.03) 
1965 1,318 (6) 4,842(2,020) 2.72 (0.04) 
1966 1,227 (8) 4,983 (2,169) 2.46 (0.07) 
1967 1,152 (4) 5,083 (2,296) 2.27 (0.04) 
1968* 911 (3) 5,146(2,391) 1.77 (0.01) 


* Preliminary. 


highest rate is for loggers and related 
workers, followed by fishermen, trappers 
and hunters. 

The employment injury statistics which 
the Department of Labour has been able 
to gather on a national basis reflect the 
need for increased attention to ways of 
reducing the cost, in lives and money, of 
industrial accidents in Canada. 
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Employment 
Review 
For April 


Total employment increased more than 
seasonally between March and April. At 
7,629,000, it had risen by 158,000. Unem- 
ployment decreased by 16,000 to 432,000, 
and the labour force, at 8,061,000, in- 
creased by 142,000, an above-average 
increase for this time of year. Compared 
with April 1968, the labour force increased 
by 349,000, or 4.5 per cent; employment 
showed a large gain of 353,000, or 4.9 
per cent; and unemployment showed 
little change. 


Employment 


Non-farm employment increased by 
103,000 between March and April. 
The largest gains were in manufacturing, 
36,000, and transportation, communica- 
tion and other utilities, 35,000, followed 
by community, business and personal 
service, 22,000, and construction, 20,000. 
Farm employment rose seasonally by 
55,000. 

Regionally, the largest increase in total 
employment, 50,000, took place in Que- 
bec. There were smaller increases of 38,000 
in Ontario, 29,000 in the Prairie region, 
22,000 in British Columbia and 19,000 in 
the Atlantic region. 

Compared with a year ago, all of the 
increase in employment, 353,000, occurred 
in non-farm industries. The largest in- 
crease was in community, business and 
personal service, 136,000, followed by 
manufacturing, 94,000; trade, 38,000; 
transportation, communication and other 
utilities, 35,000; public administration, 
27,000; and construction, 20,000. 

The year-over-year increase was shared 
by all regions. The increase in Ontario, 
153,000, was the highest, followed by 
78,000 in Quebec, 57,000 in British Colum- 
bia, 44,000 in the Prairies and 21,000 in 
the Atlantic region. The largest percentage 
was recorded in British Columbia. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment decreased by 16,000 
between March and April, and was 4,000 
lower than in April 1968. Of the 432,000 
unemployed in April, 28 per cent had 
been unemployed for less than one month, 
29 per cent for one to three months, and 
43 per cent for four months or more. 
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Wage Schedules 
Prepared 
In March 


During March, the Department of La- 
bour prepared 288 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or de- 
molition, and certain services. 

In the same period, 179 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 215 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
and the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in March for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence 
Production 101 $7,757,867.00 
Post Office 18 489,262.78 
Public Works 1 27,776.00 
R.C.M.P. a 539,708.76 


During March, the sum of $5,399.50 
was collected from 13 contractors for 
wage arrears owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 122 
workers concerned. 


Unemployment 
Insurance Fund 


for unemployment insurance benefit con- 
trol were completed across Canada. Of 


these, 38,726 were investigations con- | 
ducted on premises and 1,856 were | 


selective investigations of claims to verify 


the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The > 


remaining 912 formal investigations and 


During March, 43,535 investigations : 


\ 


| 


2,041 post audit investigations were in — 


connection with claimants suspected of 


making false statements to obtain benefits. — 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- — 
representations numbered 1,660. Prosecu- — 


tions were commenced in 204 cases, three 
against employers, three against others, 
and 198 against claimants. This does not 


include employer prosecutions commen- — 


ced by the Revenue Branch and does not 
necessarily relate to the investigations 
conducted during this period. 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- © 
ment Insurance Fund in March totalled 


$48,749,078.68 compared with $49,850,- 


946.12 in February and $37,764,914.55 in — 
March 1968. Benefits paid in March 


totalled $66,440,570.04 compared with 


$67,393,893.92 in February and $63,652,- 


742.95 in March 1968. The balance in the 


Fund on March 31, 1969 was $382,638,- 


687.36 compared with $400,330,178.72 at 
the end of February and $302,652,438.77 
on March 31, 1968. 
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TEAMWORK 


me regoment Philosophies 


_ Why is it? One company’s policy en- 
_courages enlightened labour relations. The 
hierarchy of another company sets a 
pattern of chippy mistrust. 
_ How important is the company philos- 
avct How important is it in terms of 
industrial relations? Philip Lococo, a 
personnel manager and former president 
“of a local of the International Chemical 
Workers’ Union, considers a company’s 
philosophy the cornerstone of union- 
| management relations. 
“If the thinking up above is right, the 
: chances of meaningful relations are good. 
If it’s wrong... well, let’s hope someone 
_ gets through and wakens up manage- 


ment,” says Mr. Lococo, Personnel 
Manager, The Norton Company, Chip- 
_pawa, Ont. 


A company personnel or industrial 
relations manager is usually reflecting 
policies handed down from above “‘and 
it’s not always in the province of the 
personnel manager to change those pol- 
icies no matter how bad they are,” Mr. 
Lococo says. 

“Some companies advocate a tough 
policy toward their union. Others show 
more understanding. Certainly we would 
never have reached a state of mutual 
respect here at Norton if the company 
had had the wrong policy.” 

-_ When the company does have an en- 
lightened policy, it is important that the 
personnel manager make it work. “If he 
can’t handle his job, there will be trouble, 
no matter how commendable the company 
- policy.” 
Union management relations rest on a 
fine balance, according to Mr. Lococo. “It 
- takes a hell of a long time to gain the con- 
fidence of the union, and it’s a delicate 
thing when you obtain it. The company 
must maintain an attitude toward the 
union that: ‘If we’re wrong, okay we'll 
correct it, and if you’re wrong we expect 
the same from you.’ ” 

Another company, Marine Industries 
Ltd. of Sorel, Que., sets down its labour 
relations policy in a management docu- 
ment. The document was drafted by 
Jacques Villeneuve, Vice-President, Per- 
sonnel, and approved by the company 
President, Gérard Filion, to reflect its 
attitude toward the unions, Syndicat 
National des Chantiers Maritimes de Sorel 
(CNTU) and Syndicat National des Em- 
ployés de Bureau des Chantiers Maritimes 
de Sorel (CNTU). 

Commenting on the document, Harry 
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J. Waisglass, Director-General of Research 
and Development, Canada Department of 
Labour, said: “‘It is a first-class articulation 
of philosophy for modern management. 
I can accept it as reflecting a progressive 
and sound management attitude.” 


The Marine Industries document is 
reprinted below. 


Foreword 


Unions have a great influence in the life 
of an undertaking, by bargaining collec- 
tively on such basic matters as wages, 
fringe benefits, management rights, safety, 
etc., and by discussing frequently with the 
Heads of Departments on general working 
conditions. A progressive firm must there- 
fore take this influence into consideration 
and define its attitude towards the unions. 


Right of organization 


Legislation gives workers the right to 
belong to the union of their choice and 
take part in its management. There can 
be no question of the Company disputing 
such a basic right. It accepts it as a social 
reality and a necessity of modern times. 
It will co-operate with any union repre- 
senting the majority of its employees. 


Role of trade unionism 


Moreover, the Company agrees that 
the union plays a major role in contem- 
porary society by its actions in the fields of 
social legislation, education, economic 
growth, culture, etc. In this way, they in- 
fluence the development of society in the 
present-day world. The Company thus 
stands ready to start an intelligent and 
fruitful dialogue with its unions. 


Importance of an open dialogue 


The dialogue must tend to create a 
climate of mutual understanding and 
establish between the two parties relations 
profitable to both the Company and its 
employees. This climate of understanding 
must be expressed in daily contacts 
between Personnel Management and 
Heads of Departments on the one hand, 
and the union representatives and em- 
ployees on the other hand. 


Attitude of company representatives 

The Company representatives must be 
fair and understanding for their employ- 
ees, but energetic in the drafting and the 
enforcement of their instructions. 


Labour-Management Consultation Branch 


Jacques Villeneuve 


Adjustment to change 


It is obvious that in the years to come 
new methods of production will affect the 
nature of jobs, the degree of education of 
workers, the vocational training methods, 
the pay systems, etc. The Company and 
the unions must adjust to these technolog- 
ical changes in order to benefit from them 
as much as possible. 


Criteria of maturity in 
labour-management relations 


1) The Company believes that the first 
criterion of maturity in industrial rela- 
tions is the sense of realities. An under- 
taking cannot grant all union requests 
without jeopardizing its financial solidity, 
neither can it reject, on the other hand, the 
reasonable requests. Both parties must be 
realistic by accepting each other as they 
are and by acknowledging their similarities 
as well as their differences of opinions and 
interests. 

2) The second criterion is the firm 
desire of both parties to settle their 
differences according to the spirit of the 
collective agreement rather than by the 
strict and legal observance of the terms; 
as shown by experience, the latter attitude 
creates a perpetual tension. 

3) The third criterion is the respect of 
the other’s opinion. Truth and equity are 
not the monopoly of one part only. Each 
one must try to see and understand the 
other’s opinion in an atmosphere of 
relaxation. 


Rights and obligations of the employees 


The Company agrees that the employees 
have the right to participate in its eco- 
nomic growth, since they contribute to it 
through their work and their ideas. How- 
ever, they also have the obligation to do 
a good day’s work, to respect the property 
of the undertaking and to help it build an 
efficient organization where there exists a 
true spirit of teamwork. Only at this price 
can both parties progress. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report — February 


There were 631,000 claimants for regu- 
lar and seasonal unemployment insurance 
benefit on February 28. This was 15,000 
or 2 per cent more than the 616,000 
recorded on January 31. The number of 
claimants for seasonal benefit rose by 
33,000 to 156,000, and claimants for reg- 
ular benefit decreased by 18,000 to 
475,000. 

More than two thirds of the claimants 
had been on claim for more than four 
weeks. This proportion was 55 per cent 
at the end of the last month, and 41 per 
cent at the end of December 1968. Males, 
who comprised more than 70 per cent of 
the claimants, accounted for less than 
half of those who had been on claim for 
more than 26 weeks. 

There were 28,000 fewer claimants at 
the end of February this year than the 
659,000 recorded a year ago. A reduction 
of 31,000 males was partially offset by an 
increase of 3,000 females. 

A total of 169,000 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit were filed in local offices 
across Canada during February. This was 
37 per cent fewer than the 267,000 filed in 
January, and 15 per cent fewer than the 
198,000 filed in February 1968. Seventy-six 
per cent of the February claims were 
received from persons separating from 
employment during the month. This pro- 


portion was 82 per cent last month and 
80 per cent in February 1968. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 536,000 during 
February, 502,000 in January, and 558,000 
in February 1968. Benefit payments 
amounted to $67.4 million in February, 
$61.2 million in January, and $59.5 million 
in February 1968. The average weekly 
benefit payments for the three dates under 
consideration were $31.42, $30.50 and 
$26.67. 

British Columbia was the only province 
that did not share in the increase of 
claimants since January 31. In that prov- 
ince, the number of male claimants 
declined by 5,000. The bulk of the increase 
for both male and female claimants oc- 
curred in Ontario. 

Compared with the end of February 
1968, the claimant count was lower in all 
provinces east of Saskatchewan. In the 
three western provinces, increases in the 
number of male claimants were mainly 
responsible for the higher claimant count. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the 
active file at the local office as soon as the claim is made. 
As a result, the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are in process. 
“Claimants” should not be interpreted either as ‘total 
number of beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Summary Table 


Activity 
Feb. 
1969 
Insured population as at month end.. — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
Potale on. t.b Ble oe Ee oe ee 169 
Trials. ce. ot ee ee 135. 
Renewal. 20s nee 34 
Claimants currently reporting to 
TOCAN OLUICES oo! cy eet eee 631 
Regular benefit...3- 4. ee 475 
Seasonal benefit...................:.......: 156 
ishing ee IU! hye AOR 24 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)............ 536 
Weeks compensated.......................00.000. 2,145 
Berentpaid s.fecGe lo ek tC $67,394 
Average weekly benefit........................ $31.42 


* Monthly average. 
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Cumulative Data 


Jan. to 12 months 
Jan. Feb. Feb. ending 
1969 1968 1969 Feb. 1969 
(in thousands) 
5,434 4,864 a — 
267 198 436 1,870 
210 151 345 1,394 
57 47 91 476 
616 659 623% 419* 
493 509 
123 150 
no 24 
502 558 519* 321" 
2,008 2j233 4,152 16,503 
$61,239 $59,548 $128,633 $456,449 
$30.50 $26.67 $30.98 $27.66 
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Legal 


Decisions 


~The Ontario Court of Appeal has ruled that 
continuance of employment is not sufficient con- 
sideration for entering a restrictive covenant. 


SS a a 


NE 


Legislation Branch 


i= ONTARIO Court of Appeal decided on October 18, 
1968 that, when a collective agreement provides for the 
discharge of an employee for just cause only, the continuance 


_ of employment by the employer is not consideration in return 


for a covenant by an employee not to solicit the employer’s 
customers for a twelve-month period after the termination of 
employment. A collective agreement leaves no room for 
private negotiations of this sort; by retaining the employee 
the employer did no more than fulfil the existing agreement. 


Restrictive Covenant 


A driver-salesman, who was employed by a catering com- 
pany to dispense food products within a certain sales territory 
of Toronto, entered a restrictive covenant with the company 
in December 1965. Under the covenant he was bound, during 
and for twelve months after his term of employment, not to 
assist in introducing others to the company’s customers, to 
disclose the names and addresses of the customers or to work 
as a driver-salesman or supervisor for himself or any other 
person carrying on a business similar to that of the company 
in the same sales territory. The driver-salesman left the service 
of the company in January, 1967; he immediately began to 
work in the same territory as a driver-salesman for a competi- 
tor of his former employer. 

After a trial of the matter, a court order was issued re- 
straining the driver-salesman from doing what he had bound 
himself not to do under the restrictive covenant. The driver- 
salesman appealed from this decision on the ground that the 
trial judge, having held that continuance of employment was 
sufficient consideration in return or entering the covenant, 
had erred. Mr. Justice Shroeder, speaking for the Ontario 
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Court of Appeal, said that there exists undoubted authority 
for the proposition that, in some circumstances, continuance 
of employment can be valid consideration in return for entering 
a restrictive covenant. The vital question was whether this was 
so in the case at bar. 

In the collective agreement that covered the driver-salesman, 
there was no provision requiring employees to subscribe to 
the terms of a restrictive covenant regarding the soliciting of 
the company’s customers during or after the term of employ- 
ment. From the evidence it appeared that only thirty-three of 
forty-one employees did so covenant. Those who declined 
were maintained in their employment; moreover, the vice- 
president of the company stated at the trial that, if the driver- 
salesman who was involved in the case at bar had not signed 
the covenant, he would have been able to continue working. 


Paquet Case 


In the case of Syndicat Catholique des Employés de Magasins 
de Québec Inc. v. Cie. Paquet Ltée. (L. G. 1959, p. 286), the 
Supreme Court of Canada defined the legal relationship 
between employers and employees who have set out their 
mutual rights and obligations in the terms of a collective 
agreement. The union was found to be the representative of 
all the employees in a unit for the purpose of negotiating the 
collective agreement. Given this, the Supreme Court of Canada 
said that there was ‘‘no room left for private negotiations 
between employer and employee. Certainly, to the extent of 
the matters covered by the collective agreement, freedom of 
contract between master and individual servant is abrogated.” 

In the case at bar it was found that the right to discharge an 
employee was inextricably bound up with the right of a dis- 
missed employee to resort to grievance procedure and arbi- 
tration, as provided in the collective agreement. There being 
no mention of the restrictive covenant in the collective agree- 
ment, the company would not have had just cause to discharge 
the driver-salesman had he refused to sign the covenent. By 
retaining the driver-salesman in its employ, the company 
was doing no more than fulfilling the existing collective agree- 
ment with the union that represented the driver-salesman. The 
consideration of continuance of employment in return for 
signing the restrictive covenant was unreal and invalid. A 
promise to do what the promisor is bound to do under an 
existing contract cannot be consideration; if a person gets 
nothing in return for his promise but that to which he is already 
legally entitled, the so-called consideration is not genuine and 
is not sufficient to support a contract. 


Company’s Action Dismissed 


The Ontario Court of Appeal allowed the appeal of the 
driver-salesman. The decision of the court below to restrain 
the driver-salesman from soliciting customers of the company 
was set aside and a judgment dismissing the company’s action 
against him was substituted. K. M. A. Caterers Ltd. v. Howie 
(1969) 1 D.L.R. (3d) Part 7, p. 558; 69 CLLC, para. 14,160. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


CUB 2811 


A claimant last employed as an assembler of farm implements 
had been off work because of a leg injury. When he filed an 
application for benefit, he had a cast on his leg and stated 
that, due to the company’s safety policy, he could not return 
to work until the cast was removed. 

A week later, the claimant notified the local office that he 
had started to work on a part-time basis as a real estate 
salesman, was paid on commission but had not yet received 
any earnings. He added that he would probably work 15 to 
20 hours a week, mostly during the evening, and would be 
willing to work an eight-hour day shift. The claim was allowed 
subject to a report of his earnings. 

Next month, the insurance officer notified the claimant 
that he was disqualified from receiving benefit because he was 
“‘working as a real estate salesman and have not proved that 
you are unemployed.” The insurance officer commented in 
his submission to the board of referees: “It is an offence 
against the Real Estate Act of the province to accept any 
other employment while in possession of a salesman’s licence 
issued for any place with a population over 5,000. In addition, 
the claimant would be considered to be in control of his hours 
of work. The insurance officer decided that the claimant was 
not unemployed. But because of an error on the part of the 
commission in not disqualifying the claimant when he first 
made application, this disqualification was made in effect 
after four weeks rather than at the beginning.” 


The claimant appealed to the board of referees, stating, “‘I 
went up to the Canada Manpower Centre five or six months 
ago and they had nothing to offer me and since then have 
never offered me nothing.” He notified the local office that he 
would be willing to accept work immediately from 8 to 5 and 
added that he had always been available for work. A month 
later, he had quit his real estate job and was now available for 
full-time work. 

The board of referees heard the case shortly after this. By a 
majority decision, it decided to maintain the disqualification 
during the interval until the claimant had returned to work. 
The claimant appealed the decision to the umpire on the 
grounds that: 

e the board of referees ignored certain important principles; 

e it ignored Regulation 154 under the Act, among other 
statutory requirements; and 

e the claimant did not get a fair hearing. 
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At the hearing by the umpire, the umpire’s considerations 
and conclusions dealt with whether the claimant was “un- | 
employed” within the meaning of the Act during the period © 
in question. The umpire noted it was undisputed that during © 
the period, the claimant was a licensed real estate salesman 


who had control of his hours of work. The claimant said he © 


was willing to accept work immediately from 8 to 5. “‘This 
latter statement,’ said the umpire, “indicates that he was © 
willing to take other suitable work—but that relates to his 
availability for employment and does not afford an answer — 
to the question whether he was at that time employed or un- 
employed within the meaning of the Act; for a person may, 
even while employed, be willing to change his employment and 
take other employment and hold himself out as available for 
other employment.” 


Regulation 154 under the Act considers a person un- 
employed if his employment ‘“‘is so minor in extent that a 
person would not, under the circumstances, normally follow 
it as a principal of livelihood.’ The umpire did not agree that 
this applied to the claimant and he therefore found that the 
majority of the board of referees concluded correctly that the 
claimant was not unemployed within the meaning of the Act 
during the period in question. 

“One of the objections,” said the umpire, ‘“‘was to the effect 
that the claimant was not given a fair hearing. This is the first 
time, in the appeals I have heard, that such complaint is on the 
record. I mention it here because it was formally put forward 
in this appeal. However, I do not need to look into that com- 
plaint or call upon the board for a statement. In contentious 
and argumentative cases, there may well be a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and of unfair treatment on the part of an un- 
successful claimant, but in my experience boards of referees 
have consistently given fair hearings, as they should do.” 

The umpire was unable to agree with the claimant’s ob- 
jection that the insurance officer, having allowed a claim for 
benefit, could not subsequently disqualify the claimant on 
the same facts or without new facts. In addition, he found that 
the notice of disqualification did specify the Regulation under 
which the disqualification was made. The board considered 
Regulation 154, because its decision mentions that the claimant 
was in the position of controlling his working hours, which is 
one of the matters set out in Regulation 154. For these reasons, 
the appeal was dismissed. 
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Railway Arbitration 


Two disputes, concerning the operation of self-propelled 
equipment, and a time claim, were dealt with by the Canadian 
Railway Office of Arbitration in Montreal on April 8, 1969. 
Grievances were dismissed in both cases. 


CASE NO. 146 


Dispute between the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Com- 

pany and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 

the use and operation of self-propelled equipment. 
The brotherhood claimed that the use of Keehring rail aid 
in ditching operations violated the collective agreement. An 
article in the agreement says that with the exception of off- 
track equipment, all self-propelled equipment operating on the 
main track outside yard limits “‘shall have a conductor in 
charge.” The article noted that when the rail aid is operated 
with no cars involved, as is the case when it is used as a ditcher 
for casting over, it is then considered as off-track equipment. 

The grievance arose when the rail aid was used together with 
an accessory car used as a hopper for waste material. The 
arbitrator said that the accessory car in question is “‘quite 
distinct from the ordinary rolling stock of the company, and 
could not be confused with a regular dump car or gondola.” 

This accessory cannot in normal conditions be coupled onto 
other cars and is not included in the consist of any train and it 
is cleared from the track by the rail aid itself. The equipment 
used in this operation can be taken off the track in a short time 
and there is no need to use a siding to clear the track. 

The brotherhood contended that because a “‘car’’ was in- 
volved, a conductor was needed. The arbitrator said that the 
car used is not a car in the sense in which the word is used in 
the agreement. He found that the rail aid and the accessory 
car were being used ‘‘in precisely the manner contemplated” 
by the agreement, and he dismissed the grievance. 
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Cases 146 and 147 


CASE NO. 147 


Dispute between the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Com- 

pany and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over a 

claim by a crew for a minimum day at yard rates. 
The crew started work at 6 a.m. and arrived at their destination 
at 12:15 p.m. The train had 34 cars and a caboose. The con- 
ductor was told to store the train by placing 27 cars on one 
track and the remaining cars on another track. The instructions 
were carried out and the crew went off duty at 13:25 p.m. The 
conductor submitted a time return for himself and the crew, 
claiming a minimum day at yard rates. 

Final terminal time was payable from 12:15 and the collec- 
tive agreement says that trainmen will be paid final terminal 
time including switching, on minute basis at pro rata rate from 
the time the locomotive reaches the designated point at the 
final terminal, and that time ‘“‘shall continue until released from 
duty.”’ The arbitrator found that the crew did place 27 cars 
on one track, but did not place the rest of the cars on another 
track. The latter was done by another crew. The conductor 
submitted a time claim that included a claim for one hour and 
ten minutes of final terminal time. This claim was paid. But 
the conductor subsequently submitted an additional time 
claim from 12:15 to 12:45 when he and his crew switched the 
27 cars. For this work, he sought a minimum day’s pay at yard 
rates, arguing that the crew in effect had been given a new 
assignment as a yard crew. 

The arbitrator concluded that the automatic terminal 
release clause in the collective agreement does not “‘require that 
the grievors be paid for the work in question as though they 
had become a yard crew. The work related entirely to their 
own train.’ It was “‘final terminal time, including switching.” 
The grievors were properly paid for this work, the arbitrator 
said. He dismissed the grievance. 
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Certification 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during April. It granted five applications for certification, 
ordered one representation vote and granted two requests for 
the review of earlier decisions. During the month, the Board 
received ten applications for certification and allowed the 
withdrawal of one such application. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 880, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America on behalf of a 
unit of drivers and mechanics employed by Kent Driver 
Services Limited, Merlin, Ont. (L. G., May, p. 284). Certain 
employees of the company had intervened (Reasons for 
Judgment issued*). 

2. Office and Technical Employees Union, Local 15, Office 
and Professional Employees International Union on behalf 
of a unit of office and clerical personnel employed at Cran- 
brook, B.C. by Millar & Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C. (L. G., 
May, p. 284). Certain employees had intervened. 

3. Vancouver Harbour Employees’ Association, Local 517, 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
on behalf of a unit of office personnel employed by Empire 
Shipping Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L. G., June, 
Dp. 345): 

4. International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, Lodge 359, on 
behalf of a unit of boilermaker journeymen and boilermaker 
foremen employed in the Yukon Territory by The Ralph M. 
Parsons Construction Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
(23 Ge June, (p34). 

5. Berjian Enterprises Employees Union on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Berjian Enterprises Ltd., Regina, Sask. 
(LG. June, p.'345). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


1. International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Motion Picture Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, applicant, National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant and intervener, and 
Radio Atlantic Limited, Fredericton, N.B., respondent (radio 
station CFNB) (L. G., May, p. 284). The Board directed that 
the names of both applicants appear on the ballot. 


Requests for Review Under Section 61 (2) 


1. The Board granted a joint request by the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers and the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, Sept- 


* Full text appears in Supplement No. 4, 1969. 
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Before the CLRB 


Iles, Que., for the amendment of an order of the Board made 
December 18, 1961, which certified the union as bargaining 
agent of a unit of employees with the company’s Catering 
Department (L. G., June, p. 345). The unit was enlarged to 
include the classification of Chef in certain kitchens. 

2. The Board received and granted a joint request by the 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers and the Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company, Sept-Iles, Que., which sought the amendment of 
an order of the Board made March 24, 1965, as amended 
July 23, 1968, which certified the union as bargaining agent 
for a unit of employees in the company’s Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Departments (L. G. 1965, p. 422) (L. G., 
Oct. 1968, p. 595). The Board granted a request that the bargain- 
ing unit be enlarged by the addition of certain Catering 
Department office and clerical employees. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers employed by Heinrichs Bros. Holding Co. Ltd., 
operating under the trade name of Heinrichs Bros. Transport 
Co., Swift Current, Sask. (See also Applications for Certifica- 
tion Withdrawn, below). 

2. United Steelworkers of America on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Agnew Lake Mines Limited, Espanola, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 

3. Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
employees of The Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: J. Coallier). 

4. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and _ Building 
Material Employees, Local 362, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed by 
Richardson Transport Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

5. Beverage Dispensers and Culinary Workers Union, 
Local 835, on behalf of a unit of tavern employees employed 
by Edgewater Hotel (Tavern) White Pass Hotels Limited, 
Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

6. Air Line Employees Association, International, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of North Central Airlines, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S.A., employed at various office 
and airport locations in Canada (Investigating Officer: 
K. Hulse). 

7. Le Syndicat général du cinéma et de la télévision (CSN) 
(Section Radio-Canada) on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Les Services Ménagers Roy Ltée, Montreal, Que., engaged in 
the performance of a contract for service with the Canadian 
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Broadcasting Corporation. (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Doucet). 

8. National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of Moncton 
Broadcasting Limited, Moncton, N.B., employed in radio, 
television and transmitter stations at various locations in 
New Brunswick (Investigating Officer: C. A. Ogden). 

9. International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of office and clerical employees of 
Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited, Gander, Nfid. 
(Investigating Officer: W. J. Gillies). 

10. Canadian Telecommunications Union, Division No. 43, 
United Telegraph Workers on behalf of a unit of certain 
operators and agents employed in telegraph offices by Cana- 


Conciliation 


During April, the Minister of Labour appointed conciliation 
officers to deal with the following disputes: 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Commercial Pro- 
ducts Division) Ottawa, Ont., and the Ottawa Atomic 
Workers Union, Local 1541, CLC (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 


2. British Columbia Television Broadcasting System Limited 
(CHAN-TV), Vancouver, and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Conciliation Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 


3. Aqua Transportation Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


4. McAllister Towing Limited, Montreal, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 

5. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, and 
Atomic Energy Allied Council, AFL-CIO and CLC (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 


6. Northern Industrial Carriers Ltd., Edmonton, and 
Local 362, Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building 
Material Employees. (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


7. Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Que., and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
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dian National Railways (Telecommunications Department) 
(Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Heinrichs Bros. Holding 
Co. Ltd., operating under the trade name of Heinrichs Bros. 
Transport Co., Swift Current, Sask., (See Item 1, Applications 
for Certification Received, above). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act involving the functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
for which the Employee Representation Branch of the Department is the 
administrative agency. 


Before the Minister of Labour 


(United Transportation Union) (Conciliation Officer: G. R 
Doucet). 

8. Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited (Radio Station: 
CJCB and CJCX, Sydney, N.S.) and the Internationa 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Pictur 
Machine Operators of the United States and Canada (Con 
ciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 

9. Clarke Steamship Company Limited, Eastern Canad: 
Stevedoring (1963) Limited, Agence Maritime Inc., and Loca 
5197, United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation Officer 
G. R. Doucet). 

10. Upper Lake Shipping Ltd., Grain Elevator Division 
Goderich, Ont., and Federal Union 23736, CLC (Conciliatio1 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

11. The Goderich Elevator and Transit Company Limited 
and Federal Union 23736, CLC (Conciliation Officer: H. A 
Fisher). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Saskatoon, Sask 
and Local 342, United Packinghouse, Food and Allie 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel) (L. G., June 
p. 346). 

2. Millar and Brown Limited, Cranbrook, B.C., and Locé 
15, Office and Technical Employees Union (Conciliatio 
Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., June, p. 346). 


3. National Harbours Board, Quebec Harbour, an 


Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. G., June, p. 346). 

4. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver Inter- 
national Airport, and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 
(I.R.F. Pilots) (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L. G., 
May, p. 283). 

5. Abitibi Provincial Inc., Val D’Or, Que., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne) (L. G., May, p. 283). 

6. National Harbours Board, and Public Service Alliance 
of Canada (Police Association Group, Halifax, N.S., and 
Saint John, N.B.) (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden) (L. G., 
May, p. 283). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


C.J, GC. H. Limited? Halifax, N.S-, and: Local 138, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (L. G., June, p. 
346). 

2. Baton Broadcasting Limited, CFTO-TV, Agincourt, 
Ont., and National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L. G., May, p. 283). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in March to deal with a dispute between H. W. Bacon Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers, 
Local 419 (L. G., June, p. 347) was fully constituted in April 
with the appointment of J. B. Metzler of Toronto, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Metzler was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee David Churchill-Smith, Toronto, 
and union nominee William Walsh, Hamilton. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in March to deal with a dispute between the British Columbia 
Telephone Company and the Federation of Telephone Work- 
ers of British Columbia (Plant Division) (L. G., June, p. 347) 
was fully constituted in April with the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Joseph C. Smith of the Faculty of Law of the University 
of British Columbia, as Chairman. Professor Smith was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the board, company nominee 
George S. Cumming, Vancouver, and union nominee D. D. 
Stupich, Nanaimo. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in March to deal with a dispute between the British Columbia 
Telephone Company and the Federation of Telephone Work- 
ers of British Columbia (Traffic Division) (L. G., June, p. 347) 
was fully constituted in April with the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Joseph C. Smith of the Faculty of Law of the University 
of British Columbia, as Chairman. Professor Smith was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, company nominee 
George S. Cumming, Vancouver, and union nominee D. D. 
Stupich, Nanaimo. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
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in March to deal with a dispute between the British Columbia 
Telephone Company and the Federation of Telephone Work- 
ers of British Columbia (Clerical Division) (L. G., June, p. 
347) was fully constitited in April with the appointment of 
Professor Joseph C. Smith of the Faculty of Law of the 
University of British Columbia, as Chairman. Professor Smith 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, company nominee 
George S. Cumming and union nominee M. J. Alton, both 
of Vancouver. 

5. The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in March to deal with a dispute between the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., and 
Local 96, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
(L. G., June, p. 347) was fully constituted in April with the 
appointment of Judge Paul A. Péloquin, Court of the Sessions 
of Peace, Sorel, Que., as Chairman. Judge Péloquin was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the board, company nominee Paul F. 
Renault, Q.C., and union nominee Jacques Chaloult, both of 
Montreal. 


Board Report Received 

McKee Moving and Storage Company Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., and Local 395, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L. G., May, p. 283*). 


Conciliation Boards not Appointed 


1. Veteran Transfer Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and Local 362, 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Material 
Employees (L. G., June, p. 346). 

2. Lakehead Freightways Limited, Port Arthur, Ont., and 
Locals 938, 979 and 990, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L. G., March, p. 176). 


Settlement by Conciliation Board 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Montreal, P.Q., and 
Locals 375, 1552, 1657, Montreal; 1846, Trois-Rivieres; 1605 
and 1739, Quebec City, of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (mediation provided by Judge Alan B. Gold and 
Hon. Bryce Mackasey) (L. G., June 1968, p. 344). 


Strike Action 


1. Air Canada, Montreal, and District Lodge 148, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(Strike began April 21) (L. G., June, p. 347). 

2. Lakehead Freightways Limited, Port Arthur, Ont., and 
Locals 938, 979 and 990, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Strike began February 20) (See above). 


*Full text published in Supplement No. 3, 1969. 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour 
and the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the Department. 
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ublications 


/n the Library 


List No. 244 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the 
library of their organization. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publication desired and the 
month in which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Automation 


1. MANITOBA CONFERENCE ON TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGE, WINNIPEG, 1968. Automation and the individual; 
proceedings of the Manitoba Conference on Technological 
Change sponsored by the Manitoba Labour-Management 
Review Committee in co-operation with the Religion, Labour, 
Business and Professional Council of Greater Winnipeg, March 
6th and 7th, 1968, Winnipeg, Manitoba. [Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Labour-Management Review Committee? 1968]. v, 107 p. 

H. D. Woods, chairman. 

Partial Contents: Technological change in contemporary 
society, by John Dunlop. Change in the Manitoba economy, 
by H. C. Pentland. Technological change and collective 
bargaining, by Arthur Kruger. Human responses to techno- 
logical and other industrial change, by J. J. Loubser. Existing 
policies and programs of Government: Federal, by W. R. 
Dymond; Provincial, by B. Scott Bateman. The role of Govern- 
ment, by John Crispo. Discussion by John Bulman and 
William Dodge. 


2. SIEGMAN, JACOB. White collar automation: a study 
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in technological and social change. Ann Arbor, Mich., Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 1968. viii, 258 p. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — University of Illinois, 1967. 

This study deals with the introduction of an IBM computer 
into the accounting section of a civil service office that pro- 
cessed tax returns, and the effect of automation on the section 
employees. 


Collective Bargaining 


3. CULLEN, DONALD EUGENE. Management rights 
and collective bargaining: can both survive? By Donald E. 
Cullen and Marcia L. Greenbaum. Ithaca, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labour Relations, Cornell University, 
1966. vii, 63 p. 

A review of the involved question of management rights. 


4. HENSON, GUY. The Nova Scotia labour-management 
agreements; a paper prepared for the Annual conference, 
Institute of Public Administration of Canada, September, 1968. 
Halifax, Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, 
1968. 64 p. 


5. McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTRE. Emerging sectors of collective 
bargaining. Eighteenth annual conference, April 2 and 3, 1968. 
[Paul Weinberg, ed. Montreal, 1968]. 120 p. 

Contents: The dilemma of the employee in the emerging 
sectors [by] Robert Sauvé. The white collar outlook: Canada 
and the United States, comparative reflections [by] Everett 
Kassalow. The professional and collective bargaining. Modera- 
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tor: Saul Frankel; Panel: Yvan Brunet [and others]. A new 
approach to labour relations in the Public Service [by] Arvid 
Anderson. Labour-management relations in the Public Service 
sector. Moderator: Sydney Ingerman; Panel: Francis Eady 
[and others]. Collective bargaining in the hospitals. Moderator: 
Perry Meyer; Panel: André Chagnon [and others]. 


6. RAUSCH, ERWIN. Collective bargaining; a didactic 
game. Chicago, Science Research Associates [c1968]. 46 p. 
A programmed instruction book. 


7. RUBIN, RICHARD S. A summary of State collective 
bargaining law in public employment. [Ithaca, Public Service 
Training Program, New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1968]. 52 p. 


Industry 


8. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Leasing in industry, by Henry G. Hamel. New York, c1968. 
Litp. 

Presents a critical appraisal of industrial leasing, based on 
experiences of about 300 lessees and lessors. Contents: Signi- 
ficance and growth of leasing. Advantages and disadvantages 
of leasing. Professional lessors. Negotiating a lease and 
selecting a lessor. Evaluating the lease proposal. Reporting 
leases in financial statements. Includes case studies. 


9. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Organizing for exporting, by James Greene. New York, 1968. 
64 p. 

Summarizes the export practices of more than 160 companies 
which sell in foreign markets. 


10. SAFARIAN, ALBERT EDWARD. Foreign owner- 
ship of Canadian industry. Toronto, McGraw-Hill Co. of 
Canada [1967, c1966]. xiv, 346 p. 

“The objective of this study is to attempt to establish data 
on the characteristics of those Canadian firms which are owned 
by non-residents, and to analyse some of the consequences 
with respect to the structure and development of the Canadian 
economy. Particular attention will be given to some basic 
economic characteristics of the firms; to the organizational 
framework of the companies involved, including the nature of 
senior personnel and the relationship with affiliates abroad; 
to export and import policies and results; to research and 
development; and to some aspects of financial operations.” 


Labour Organization 


11. BLACKBURN, ROBIN, ED. The incompatibles: trade 
union militancy and the consensus, edited by Robin Blackburn 
and Alexander Cockburn. Harmondsworth, Eng., Penguin in 
association with ‘New Left Review,’ 1967. 281 p. 

An appraisal of British trade unions today and of the 
relationship between the unions and the British Labour Party. 


12. NATIONAL MARITIME UNION OF AMERICA. 
On a true course; the story of the National Maritime Union 
AFL-CIO. [Washington, 1967]. 162 p. 

Written by Bernard Raskin. 

A picture-history of the union. 


13. RAO, AJJARAPU VENKATA RAMAN. Indian trade 
unions. Honolulu, University of Hawaii, Industrial Relations 
Center, 1967. 98 p. 

Contents: Evolution trends. Growth, constitution, structure, 
finance, politics, and policies. Relations with the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. Labour-management relations. 
The State in relation to labour. 


14. [REGIONAL TRADE UNION SEMINAR ON THE 
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ROLE OF TRADE UNIONS IN HOUSING, HAMBURG 
1967]. The role of trade unions in housing; [regional trade 
union seminar] Hamburg, 17th-19th January 1967. Final 
report. Paris, Manpower and Social Affairs Directorate, 
[OECD], 1968. 207 p. 

Supplement to the final report. Paris, 1967. 94 p. 27 cm. 
tables. 

The Final report presents a summary of the conference on 
particular aspects: land, finance, manpower, and economic 
stability. The Supplement contains six national reports for 
Austria, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom. The country papers deal with such 
matters as existing housing stock and rates of construction, 
systems of financing, land policy, methods of increasing 
capacity, manpower aspects, trade union participation, but 


these are treated in terms of national experience, approaches, — 


and failings. 


Labour Supply 


15. BURT, SAMUEL M. Toward greater industry and 
government involvement in manpower development, by Samuel 
M. Burt and Herbert E. Striner. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 1968. 21 p. 

Considers the problems involved in hiring and training the 
hard-core unemployed. 


16. JOHNSTON, THOMAS LOTHIAN. Short-run adjust- 
ment measures. Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, 
Queen’s University, 1968. 20 p. 

““A paper given at the OECD International Conference on 
‘Employment Stabilization in a Growth Economy’ held at 
Munich in October 1967.” 


17. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. MANPOWER 
ADMINISTRATION. Work force adjustments in private in- 
dustry — their implications for manpower policy. Washington, 
GPO, 1968. 130 p. 

Part 1 consists of the proceedings of a conference while 
Part 2 consists of a report on which the conference discussion 
was based. 

The report is a summary of two doctoral dissertations: 
The theory of internal labor markets, by Peter B. Doeringer; 
and, Technological change and structural imbalances in the 
labor market, by Michael J. Piore. 


Labouring Classes 


18. FINE, SIDNEY A. Use of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles to estimate educational investment. Kalamazoo, 
Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 
1968. [363] 375 p. 

The author describes how researchers concerned with 
general and specific education and training can use the supple- 
ment to the Dictionary of occupational titles (3rd ed.) titled, 
Selected characteristics of occupations (physical demands, 
working conditions, training time), 1966. 


19. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICE. A study of labour turnover. 
[London, 1968]. 37 p. 

“This study was undertaken for the [Economic Development 
Committee for Food Manufacturing] by Mr. J. M. M. Hill 
of the Centre for Applied Social Research of the Tavistock 
Institute of Human Relations.”’ 


20. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LABOUR 
STUDIES. Bulletin 5, November 1968. Geneva, 1968. 259 p. 
Partial contents: Teaching and research in industrial 
relations: an introductory comment, by Robert W. Cox. 
Industrial relations, its teaching and scope: an Australian 
experience. Industrial relations research in Canada, by Louis- 
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Marie Tremblay. Teaching and research in industrial relations 
in France, by F. Sellier. Research and teaching in industrial 
relations: the United Kingdom experience, by A. I. Marsh. 
Education and research in industrial relations in the United 


States, by Charles M. Rehmus. The comparative labour field, 


by Everett M. Kassalow. Workers’ participation in manage- 


ment. Conceptual framework and scope of national studies. 


Workers’ participation in management: a review of Indian 


experience. Workers’ participation in management in Poland. 


International Industrial Relations Association. 


21. SELVIN, DAVID F. Champions of Labor. New York, 
Abelard-Schuman [1967]. 256 p. 
Contains short sketches of the lives and work of thirteen 


American labour leaders: William H. Sylvis, Terence V. 
- Powderly, Samuel Gompers, Eugene V. Debs, William D. 


Haywood, William Green, John L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman, 


_ David Dubinsky, Philip Murray, Walter Reuther, George 


Meany, and Philip Randolph. 


Management 


22. JAY, ANTONY. Management and Machiavelli; an 
inquiry into the policies of corporate life. [1st ed.]. New York, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston [1968, c1967]. x, 244 p. 

This book is based on Machiavelli’s ‘“‘method of taking a 
current problem and then examining it in a practical way in 
the light of the experiences of others who have faced a similar 
problem in the past.’’ The author, a management consultant, 
has made “‘an attempt to analyze current and relevant manage- 
ment problems in the light of experience, observation and 
history.” 


23. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Communicating with employees about mergers, by Geneva 
Seybold. New York, 1968. 59 p. 

This report describes how employees were kept informed in 
nine mergers — what they were told, the media used to inform 
them, etc. Examples of the use of 29 different media, written 
and oral, are given, and texts of news releases, personal 
letters, memoranda, and bulletins are reproduced. 


Wages and Hours 
24. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF APPLIED ECONOMIC 
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RESEARCH. Wage differentials in Indian industry. New Delhi, 
1967. xi, 176 p. 


25. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS. Employ- 
ment and earnings Statistics for the United States, 1909-68. 
Based on the 1957 Standard industrial classification as amended 
by the 1963 Supplement. Washington, GPO, 1968. 924 p. 


Miscellaneous 


26. AUSTRALIA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Night 
restrictions. [Melbourne ?] 1968. 39 p. 

Reviews Australian State Laws, State and Commonwealth 
awards, foreign legislation and practice, and international 
conventions relating to night work for women in industry. 


27. SEMINAR ON’ INPUT-OUTPUT RESEARCH, 
Winnipeg, 1967. Contributed papers, input-output conference, 
Winnipeg, March, 1967. (Winnipeg, Manitoba Economic 
Consultative Board, 1968 ?]. 63 p. 

Seminar sponsors: Manitoba Economic Consultative Board 
and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Cover-title: Manitoba input-output conference. 


28. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS. Revised 
equivalence scale for estimating equivalent incomes or budget 
costs by family type. Washington, GPO, 1968. 23 p. 


29. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. MANPOWER 
ADMINISTRATION. Finding jobs for Negroes: a kit of 
ideas for management. Washington, GPO, 1968. 13 p. 

‘© Based on a study The Negro and Equal Employment 
Opportunities: A Review of Management Experiences in 
Twenty Companies, by Prof. Louis A. Ferman of the Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, The University of 
Michigan-Wayne State University.” 


30. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. MANPOWER 
ADMINISTRATION. Transferring military experience to 
civilian jobs; a study of selected air force veterans. Washington, 
GPO, 1968. 38 p. 

“Based on An examination of the Transferability of Certain 
Military Skills and Experience to Civilian Occupations, A 
thesis presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of 
Cornell University for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
by Robert Brooks Richardson, September 1967.” 
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STATISTICS SECTION | 


Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
OPAC LELAUNe EA BOLIRTEORC By wi... io.avestt ee ronan: eet ese te 8,061 + 1.8 + 4,5 
(week ended April 19, 1969) 
Bante) (eh pert atin, Pee Pea ina tate a) AND OM aRRNS TMNT RID < St ney TS Sry Ae 7,629 + 2.1 + 4.9 
Paid CLL LS WL hp ea ee oe A ee ir eh Ah a a Aa GA 521 +11.8 — 2.3 
INOM=a Crt CS ee tassel Sock REL, eee eres Pe 7,108 + 1.5 + 5.4 
PatdewOr Kerse AAU ee eee aes oats Pe eT eee hac 6,572 + 1.3 + 5.5 
TOWOLKTOD NOULS OFF MOL Gs, te eh tee es Re eS 6,186 + 3.0 +10.7 
Ateworkiess thansso NOULS sos res incom ce: utes etek scenes bess ces, 1,193 + 6.2 —12.6 
Pmplovedsbut not atewOrk esl x sslee ds cas area er ne 250 —27.5 —22.4 
MT PVCTELDEOY Cetera ees ce We eR dio EA eres eh 432 — 3.6 — 0.9 
PRCA UICC te Oi Sat Sen eel ea phe A Sede ee el ane eae ee 67 0.0 + 6.3 
CITE DOC rr ha eae te ch oe Nig, Sea ee tel te as, A 182 — 4.2 + 4.0 
RTE Gi Oey ee ee a ee NaS Oe eed ak 8 100 + 1.0 — 6.5 
WER ATEAC 2 ce sep yc te ek rd Et SBS sas Sol atc cc dees Uk anes MaMa 42 —12.5 + 5.0 
IBCHIS COM OLA. eee ee A re ee ee cia eae 41 — 6.8 —19.6 
NV IEDOUL WOLK anG SCCKING® WOl ks: ce. a a eter ier eer eet 404 — 1.2 + 0.2 
Cin temporarvelavotup 10-00 Gayse +4 ok ee een Pe, 28 —28.2 —15.2 
IND@STREALSEMPLOY MENT #61961 = 100) 02.28 ere era... March 1220 + 0.5 + 3.5 
Manufacturing employment (1961'= 100)2... nen ee ee... 123.3 + 0.7 + 3.3 
RIVE NEG Ar LOIN ere tet Oe ee ban Wy came eet Soman 6 1968 183,974 — —17.5 
Destinedito, the labour forces. kee ten) oh ee is tang 95,446 a —20.2 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS April 
DITIKES anid LOCK Outs 1 te a ere er eT Ue ee Se Ree! GNA ies 95 +14.5 +10.5 
IN Os OP VORICEES TN VOLVEC 8 cece 8 feck ha eh ee on 30,211 +33.1 . —27.6 
BUD ATION AN Ma Ay Se tes eo, os cet een eee ee materia 272,490 +61.1 —16.1 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.) fF ..........ccccceeeeeseeee eee March SEES92 + 0.5 + 7.8 
Pverase NOUtV, Carmine Mia) tes Ad ay eee ere eee nee ee March ne eg c| + 0.7 + 9.2 
AVeba re DOUrs *wOLked: petaweek (IMie.) tan, cence. ee ee ee een: March 40.5 + 0.5 + 1.0 
PIVECARO WECKIY WASeS CI Gaba ns te de Oe she t Nee Ry ma a4 March $110.88 + 1.3 +10.2 
CONSUMER APTICeindex CLS 1 OO) ee een ee cae ee ae April 124.6 + 1.1 + 4.4 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100) .......... February 119.4 + 0.5 + 4.8 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars)! =... ........cecceccccsssceeece-eese ued January 3,006 — 0.7 +10.6 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION t¢ March 
Oral (average 1961 == 100 is ase 2 © oe. ue ey ae 169.7 + 1.6 + 9.4 
WANE ACUICING 68 25 eed 680 Ole ee) a ie eae ee 169.8 + 2.1 +10.2 
Dra bles ives sesh oc oer ihe Se eemmee Nie aeent hen 190.7 a pA lai? 
INOD-Cura DleSEa ak tess UO) i eee fo ek See Sore ee 152.6 + 1.3 + 5.5 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION{ March 
ENG RG Leo ae ane RRNA ee OA PMR ER Dec LPR ead 11,679 + 6.4 +33.7 
BE OUIDICHIONS 028. a2 52 OS eis ak ieee: 3 ore eae ede ae el 10,067 — 3.6 +18.7 
Me TERA TOOTISEERICTION «ois, Ais Nod! SG A) ese RO Ae Ne 110,515 + 1.1 +40.1 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, which in addition contains the characteristics cf the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


t+ Advance data. 
{Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force F-1 and F-2—Prices 
B-1—Labour Income G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 
C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings H—Employment Injuries 


E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended April 19, 1969 


I 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

EO WRU DU TOO POR Poa rece paes vague tenants (unm cea dasSuaadnnennnesabans 8,061 641 ee fe 2,994 L332 821 
OSS SR I a Seats he EE RR pn Se OE 5,467 444 1,557 2,004 912 550 
sree sinen mtioemrs rt ee EET earn cna ecuen ges aaesaanns 2,594 197 716 990 420 271 
ORT TS SE I Ne CCU EE roe) dy Ean pry Bice A AREER or nae 763 64 214 254 148 83 
ERAN a5 cds octal ge Aumcohe an catimaseerabs necans™s shaper aeen ees 1,203 123 389 393 189 109 
SIN Se au aces dpe Ses ances wavinerdy er acnasveabiagetatron ss 3,467 241 1,002 1,339 527 358 
5-64 VOOLS..cscsesesssesssne-- RE) 2 ORR Cit ict Py eae eg hee 2,409 196 618 919 423 253 
eS WRBTS BIN OVET vices ccnsecires sn 2c2ck cessor adap anstinrssdnchasennneosentpsaiteanevens 219 17 50 89 45 18 

OTS oy Re, CSS, Cee eee tome ee 7,629 574 2,091 2,894 1,290 780 
ne IN ee SURE es Sac ntace eanmneers 5,126 386 1,407 1,933 879 521 
a ee eee ee ee 2,503 188 684 961 411 259 
PWNS NENTS he ecSocsis cvcicneocd win jns bn tor evant gb asdS ste is enn and ea 9503 521 25 104 127 242 23 
Pai ta TEI ngs sass scsp ct nner achnengne ev cand vee Sn cdeehanean os 7,108 549 1,987 2,767 1,048 757 
RRND SIR ase Li nee ates caved paae aakueh’ 6,572 500 1,817 2,585 975 695 
a ee ee et as roe Re ngs eee caved 4,282 331 1,199 1,684 613 455 
Ot, ECCS | eee Neer ren 2,290 169 618 901 362 240 

EAD De BO 0 re Ts ot Leva eummanss toxin wataiebeanemedn dios 432 67 182 100 42 41 
I No OP A Oe ee at ea cad banal 341 58 150 71 33 29 
oe iia aes. SRR cae 5 Ly is apes eenree 91 wd 32 29 * 12 

me seansS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE oi. .inn 2c cccccennsnnncccsneee 6,496 714 1,906 2,202 1,031 643 
OT Se el ioe ao | RE nee > SS Lae pa Eee eer Ee 1,748 227 505 560 279 177 
Os oc ecah ibanciinsnnls> 4,748 487 1,401 1,642 752 466 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended April 19, 1969 


20-64 years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 


(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


PRISED) Vie thre cicctcever ecspy tenn oot eee 14,557 2,413 4,109 1 | 4,209 EZ] 1,528 
LABOURGEOR CES shirt cue te ee ie: 8,061 763 3,925 946 1,416 792 219 
| Eha1 8) COU 5 he Ae, ORM en Se REAM Ponercc aT Re 7,629 675 3,754 844 D377 cee! 208 
LINGMDIOVEUs. ci. cette ee ee ee eee 432 88 171 102 39 21 11 
NOT IN. LABOUR: FORCE. oii 6,496 1,650 184 225 2,193 335 1,309 


PARTICIPATION RATET 
T1969 April 19) oC, Gates hate ot reer RU AS 55.4 31.6 95.) 80.8 33.6 70.3 14.3 
Matechs22..0 Aste ke eee as 54.5 30.2 95.0 79.9 32.4 70.1 14.0 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? 
1969—Aprils” 19) o.oo 00 ee ete scotia ss 5.4 11.5 4.4 10.8 2.8 Bed. 5.0 
Marchi22." at eee oe Ss 12.1 4.7 £15 2.8 2.4 6.1 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

tThe unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended April 19, 1969 


April March April 
1969 1969 1968 


(in thousands) 


TOGA UNEMPEOY BD ieee et Rd Me AE ar Om Dee aed 432 448 436 
On-temporary dayoft up’ 40730 iddys..z,.40. tet ee i as ee Oo at 2 28 39 33 
Without work:and seeking WOrK:.:.::/::0. 00, Baie yO oe gee tae OP 404 409 403 
Seeking 

Pullstime work. 2).is: ft hoo is ees Ns ae 7 ee Rede tee ened 383 387 387 
Pattetime WOrk sc Peie sets es sapclteccc hh sch tsar cece eeste passat eel ae ae ots ee 21 a2 16 
Monidegel mnths n o oe a iSe oe e e ee 91 87 87 
| Er e111 5 eee oe eM NPS eral Get § MN NEMS Madin) AVERSA EEN RE.) od. o/ SW Muh te 125 52 140 
AG TOTES oo is acsdecoviilin gente tokens tea ean RE cee aco hee Nie, de aa ORI see 116 107 119 
More:than 6.months..2.3.05.0 A ae ee ee ae 63 a! 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Fn 


Monthly Totals 


Year and Month 


Manu- 


Mining facturing 


Trans- 
portation, 


Storage and 


Communi- 
cationt 


Forestry 


Con- 
struction 


Public 
Utilities 


Trade 


Finance, 
Services Supple- 
(including mentary 
Govern- Labour 
ment) Income 


Totals 
** 


nn — 66 


1966—Total...........0.....0.. 737 
UES Ce | a a 813 
1968—Total ....0.0..0.0..... 878 
1968—February.................. cp RS) 
PAE core. coeds cose vee» T2ek 
“ACoA 70.5 
RIG ccc ievenaatrvas 72.6 
ES oid tonk oi heen 74.2 
LO) ea 74.4 
PUTTS Ney canestseshere 0h civ 74.4 
Septembe’s.......00.0.>-.- 73.6 
OCTODErT cists 74.5 
Novembet...............- foe 
DeCeINDER.. ius... 74.6 
1969—January™................-. 76.2 
eh ag Vice 
Sed ie) | Renee enn 737 
5967—1 otal..........-..s3++.--..+- 813 
8 Eg or © | nee 878 
1968—February.................. 71.0 
OS 2 nes mB We 
(OS ORS 73.0 
TS a ee 72.9 
a ced edsilena 72.3 
FONE he ie sect 73.9 
(OO Sie Se 73.4 
September.............::: 74.1 
oS a eneels teh | 
November...............- 75.3 
December........--...:.. 74.8 
1969—January”.................- 76.4 
February T..............-- 76.8 


8,090 
8,581 
9,144 


728.1 
730.5 
752.9 
Totel 
754.7 
755.6 
764.2 
782.5 
785.5 
792.2 
801.1 


807.0 
817.8 


f Brod Ke 
2,815 
3,024 


242.9 
247.4 
246.3 
247.4 
246.8 
239.7 
aoked 
258.4 
261.1 
267.2 
274.0 


270.9 
269.6 


(millions of dollars) 


410 2,448 486 
431 2,546 562 
424 2,598 635 
30.9 180.1 50.6 
29.0 184.9 51.4 
As Yad 198.9 51.6 
34.8 218.0 52.8 
40.6 228.8 ee HP 
40.6 240.9 54.0 
42.2 247.9 54.3 
41.7 251.7 54.5 
40.8 243.2 54.2 
39.6 233.9 54.2 
29.6 188.4 54.2 
24.1 186.8 53.8 
wie 196.9 S20 
Seasonally Adjusted 

410 2,448 486 
431 2,546 562 
424 2,598 635 
33.9 212.0 Si-7 
35.0 213.1 52.9 
34.2 215;5 52.6 
37.9 218.0 53.6 
39.2 215.5 52.6 
35.3 215.0 FO 
27.0 216.7 52.4 
34.6 222.4 53.5 
34.7 216.1 53.8 
a55 224.5 53.9 
33.0 219.8 54.6 
27.9 214.6 53.3 
30.2 230.2 54.1 


4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
4,972 11,461 1,819 35,230 
386.7 898.3 142.8 2,726.0 
391.3 911.1 146.5 2,758.7 
398.9 918.2 151.3 2,819.8 
407.0 952.6 132.2 2919.3 
414.8 966.6 154.3 2,919.9 
412.6 967.6 162.3 ya 1 | 
414.8 97/55 154.2 3,034.4 
422.8 982.7 165.8 3,089.5 
430.4 987.9 151.7 3,070.7 
446.8 1,011.0 149.6 3,095.2 
459.4 1,003.3 153.1 3,026.8 
439.6 1,004.5 146.2 3,007.0 
439.3 1,027.6 167.3 3,064.4 
4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
4,973 11,461 1,819 35,230 
397.3 905.4 143.1 2,807.9 
399.9 918.8 143.7 2,835.6 
403.3 Beit 146.2 2,873.9 
408.3 955.2 148.4 2,922.6 
408.9 953.4 148.4 2,914.2 
412.6 959.9 153.4 2,921.1 
418.7 970.3 155.1 2,961.5 
422.2 972.5 156.9 3,000.4 
427.3 980.0 157.8 3,014.6 
435.3 1,010.4 160.8 3,078.1 
443.8 1,010.6 161.9 3,096.6 
448.3 1,020.1 159.5 3,101.3 
451.5 1,039.5 162.5 Bs be Be 


*Revised. + Preliminary. 
tIncludes post office wages and salaries. 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show 
Nore: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


**Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


SourCcE: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from em- 
ployers having 20 or more employees in any month of the 
year; at January 1969, employers in the principal non- 
agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,573,386. 
Table C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry 
divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the 
survey of establishments employing 20 or more persons and 


from a sample survey of establishments employing less than | 
20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a | 
somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and | 
C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of | 
hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and | 
C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners | 
in the reporting firms. : 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payroils and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 


(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
S $ 
Average 
DGS er aire et oy Ae Pe a nk oh a ee ne 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
| be Te: Relief Wale Seka ee OWE GAR NVA PNM COREY al) | Cee iene 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
BY iol pada st oe Mnent or a lmeine CON Ip sn collte WN PER ame MimGesp tr NI. Rete 114.3 116.3 91.01 Li7.2 116.2 94.78 
1A 15 oy ME Rene on i ak i PUNO TA nese URC n we bam pe orrne ete d “5 DON AEE 1 120.7 12341 96.30 12355 122.8 100.13 
ROOT iis eee oe Moto, en gee) ACO LL at 21s A Me Aaa er ae 122.6 131.4 102.79 123.2 130.6 106.53 
LOGS SAU ary ces co desc, Seem ee OR er ee ead 118.6 135.6 106.10 119.8 135.3 110.30 
PCOUUALY st ie. oe Eo aan ee ee eee Leet 137.0 107.17 117.8 136.5 111.31 
IARC ee est eas need ae es ee ne em ass Aarne eee 118.0 Lk 107.57 119.4 136.7 111.48 
Vat 0) a | Be eettns bil) Oe aeons Min tiers Oe Hara tat ek Pap eat EMRE Dad 119.3 139.3 108.97 120.2 140.2 114.33 
As by Ja EE A RC OETA aM MEO. Spine Nae PRON. RNs 122.7 139.8 109.39 1220 140.2 114.35 
dj YR SS Leek 5 VANE PY WC RO ROR C-SRC ONG Ys TSU Wa SEL al EV 124.6 140.5 109.92 12333 140.1 114.23 
SURLY eB a ts doe ct Ug Rt ey an 124.0 140.5 109.93 121.8 138.8 113.20 
PRUOUISE Sones os ao ere ec rs, wi gE 1, ee ee a 126.9 141.8 110.92 125.3 140.4 114.48 
PO DLSMIDET 5 ois) 2 Ant een cant cer eee ere oe eee: 126.7 143.8 112.48 1257 143.6 117.08 
ROOD EL. ee es aiocd sits eee eed ere 126.0 144.3 112.90 124.5 144.8 118.08 
November... SAT tag ad Re Ne SOE AON Mh atemne 2557 144.9 113257 124.0 145.6 118.70 
PICCETIIOCE oe acan ssi en et eo ee el ae 127, 140.5 109.94 121.6 140.9 114.92 
1969—Januaryt 


ES POPPER I RAR IAAT? ET VER ae ne? De Ie 121.4 145.8 114.04 121.8 146.5 119.47 


* Revised. 


{Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, in- 
surance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


SourcE: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 


t Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
Areas 1969 1968 1968 1969 1968 1968 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
NN ONIN gs cds sc Vath avec nsicosencsetlyseguh Kina tensors pe Seesten ee EON 110.8 114.3 109.5 94.72 90.39 89.99 
Newfoundland Boot A ReMi #1 fh PRONE eS oe RGR eee Ree Rye o8 108.8 13> 109.8 102.10 97.81 95.15 
ce ET 7 Ou CLE: RE oe oe ean cee mre Seema toes 22:5 13%5 106.0 75.97 73.80 76.96 
a ar et eg, ite 2 Pik acs sais as Raeky pues NR ice 111.9 sie 109.6 91.38 87.00 87.41 
TA e) Se ee cea Oo ee Oe nee eee ee ee 109.6 eS 109.7 95.96 91.50 90.96 
RL ada sisson pops ent dys cond usd deve va Ten saveahendarueneeibintares 115.0 116.1 114.9 111.98 108.12 104.43 
a SM a pag RRR anne tes iy RS pe eee Fee en ee et 126.9 127.9 1273.2 117.94 113.22 109.01 
LSE SE i Aaa tlle le one aa DR oles eee ee rey 118.2 22 sl 108.20 104.91 100.80 
Oe eh le tale te Cg le peta ce eel Ra OOP SOP EE SCAR aE Red 112.0 113.5 114.2 103.46 100.88 96.51 
CS Yipee hese yt Ca Sed ER oe ane Re cb Roly ee ee 112.3 BL je 113.4 103.88 103.17 97.74 
a em ern Soe eos idancaccsitstie ateauestaran ee ees 126.0 129.2 123.4 ls fo 108.56 105.26 
DUES SAT er tes 1 IJ SI Sg area ee Pr Coens OC av ens 125.2 129.3 121.8 122.45 119.90 115.77 
FAC SIDA GS, UCR ES ct tee een Sere note eterna 121.0 122.7 118.5 114.03 109.94 106.11 
URBAN AREAS 
RE SORE SS Sas OR ane ie, 0. RARORY one ae 8 URN 128.0 136.3 131.3 87.74 84.94 83.26 
a EN a casos laden ntons noes tet Ret inks MG 120.9 115.6 94.64 89.19 89.48 
SSG 1 I IT BOR ne oe Reena gs Vet ne EE oes 96.2 98.9 97.5 99.08 94.98 97.52 
VE Tey RE: ARIA AS Pe Se eae a OE SARE AL ger Ge re Bee 116.1 1g ae 111.9 90.93 87.85 84.20 
URED CMU SARA MN 8 oa ts fink shag sau ee tas nes mre ce uv ops eee rink De 118.0 117.8 112.9 92.89 87.98 89.97 
(MOIS CS ae TE aE a ene oie ie Gio reee oi eeeeae  S 107.3 109.1 101.5 128.21 123.54 122.06 
RSS ea eS ee ey ar ener < 119.0 119.2 118.3 113.60 109.49 106.05 
NE eae htop Saco Sa te snc ka awe av owap es wavs seat e 1 Ti Fa, 116.0 109.4 96.61 94.28 89.58 
SSO SEY Oe SCI oe ce ae en Sy te rn eer eer ene 96.4 98.3 98.0 114.26 111.87 107.53 
BP SYS Ek RE ee od EE cea oe 116.3 112.0 116.7 96.34 91.63 89.45 
TP PETE OG |S GSA al ded nen Ri SERRE Soe) CREED ee REC 108.1 109.6 105.8 105.53 102.82 94.79 
IEEE, | Eo aS HEROS Rh Ont ORR BEY AD 131.5 152.7 123.6 105.79 102.42 98.95 
errr Ne ee cee ogc ie cos sco tcv ou dei pesos vase em ie Drees 120.0 Ti3.2 99.48 93.57 92.22 
PRATT IN ace Re sede REE tes BR Bas, sachs rtetindats pn 270.1 27384 259.7 LES2 112.85 109.02 
EES ec) ee 2 eRe Oe ae SeneOnes ne Ky Seni eae ee 129.4 1255 128.9 109.62 103.69 101.57 
Ramee EW S0 TRAN POT T COE COAUIT 55 iach deseo con Sana tans anv cenadgeaentoe nacsvesd 119.5 122.9 114.6 111,42 108.33 102.22 
ROR Re ee center grrr | ictesons ie nac cen. tncposeseahanatabvaseihsnnseritase? 133.5 134.9 134.1 107.21 101.72 100.00 
MRMRRY REN EEANS rss ot ide ae au en 8 oe estan 120.7 121.4 117.4 119.85 115.69 113.05 
RNAP LVN Tah coh ha Vn chee OER tra gal SiR ah ces see bh syo vasa stiannnesioaled i 123.8 118.1 1 be fe 115.47 102.30 
TTT ORS ea ES RDN CW PRE AEE SPE cc eS eC ee aE ore 148.3 148.9 141.8 105.26 99.53 98.26 
He ek ate et ge 2 by ORICA Reese ee eRe ee 121.0 1223 120.7 109.19 105.18 99.97 
aad aM ARs POURED es Sa OE Mee dais cayia spe cane davveorn bese do bias waa 99.4 100.3 101.9 112.04 112.02 103.70 
I ee SED RM ais cp nctA ecars vias ieathovtoahs (anvanis 143.0 143.1 139.5 135.68 130.10 106.79 
OOS, Pee een Sen 2 Nee ae one Pooue 136.0 131.6 121.81 116.50 110.96 
SS ERs Oak RR GRR . eee, Sypris. vane 139.4 138.6 131.4 153.42 139.36 137.07 
RPS RN A RR oe hs ynac dus unas branes aaah op 120.9 122.2 113.5 130.54 127.04 120.72 
PRN N OUST I OI 8 occa te bn dcpdeplge SOEs con apakeuSpeapipaes ooban oe 1312 119.3 110.9 138.91 136.83 130.65 
BO EUG ES nn ee oe os sav chaets Mabini 139.1 142.2 140.8 134.61 126.66 116.09 
Oy TR ea SI) ak a ee SERED Cr CES MAY ERE 7 eR 70.4 70.8 77.8 102.98 99.57 97.93 
Tl Rca he ga Dir A ie OR or A DERE e Eee nar 129.3 130.0 124.5 118.26 113.77 110.21 
PST RRR ath A st NS ik Sr ES BER HEAT ee RO RSE an TON 109.5 109.6 108.7 131.01 122.05 124.61 
oo SNES tata det a eae tal mH ee I BA EA SOP aye RO 153.0 155.2 152.8 13h 124.53 108.92 
a eta hea danaal aknnk basen erngeassiinbibe 115.1 116.6 113.8 96.88 94.54 90.42 
es lass etonsdcusbapiad ancammensa pals 117.4 123.2 114.8 100.03 99.07 93.79 
Soe ne eee tare ee shyt 52 uA RAR ARLE SEEMS RASH AER IAEA NR SRM ANE aEN S72 144.9 137.1 98.79 97.83 91.71 
Sa a SS, AA, sLccuab seesiocd ebpectnens fondoncbi vv 134.8 139.1 132.1 110.24 106.31 102.63 
Don CRS i FEE” BE oT, | LET Ree eae REE 2a LP 134.3 137.8 128.6 107.62 102.34 98.19 
ee eat le SIO Se EEE Rt OER ETE REE Ea 130.4 133.6 124.0 119.46 116.42 111.88 
Ne i Ss Seba wanianaenninntons 121.3 124.0 118.7 106.28 104.08 99.12 


ne 


* Latest figures subject to revision. SourcE: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Trans- Community, 

porta- Business and 

tion, Personal Services 

Commu- ——————_—_—__—___——_- 
Mines, Manufacturing nication Finance, Non 
Quarries One and Insurance com- Com- _ Public Total | 
and Oil Non- struc- Other and Real mercial mercial Adminis- Specified 


Forestry Wells Durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate  Sectort Sector} tration** Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA | 
GAny LUGS i 47.6 119.9 838.5 794.8 313.7 629.1 1,003.2 288.6 1,114.3 619.5 406.3 6,181.5 | 
| TE atl BET e) ke aaah eee Seen Pf BES 118.2 836.9 792.5 309.7 637.2, 1,055.5 PAG ET a Nel PAB es | 616.9 397.8 6,236.0 | 
PA; MOORS a. sOOs 1 118.1 805.6 Tiss 302.6 625.4 938.4 266.4 1,044.6 564.6 398.6 5,892.7 | 

NEWFOUNDLAND | 
arn 1 909". ee tsk pan 5.8 8.4 1.6 55 12.9 16.8 2.0 21.8 7.4 7.8 93.3 
ec, 19687 eye 1.4 Sy 8.7 5 ae | 14.4 17.6 ye | 22.8 7.4 Tad. 95.6 | 
Fatt 1968s ek 2.0 5.6 9.1 17 — 14.0 533 1.8 BAY: 6.1 7.6 97.5 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
“ty DAS le ee — — 23 0.3 12 Zan 4.0 0.6 6.1 1.4 2.0 20.6 
| De 08 Sy ane — — 2.3 0.3 1.4 3.0 4.3 0.6 6.1 15 Zelk OA Wee 
PALL OOO oe teed — — 1s) 0.4 bz 2eL 3.6 0.6 5.7 Ey; pach | 19.3 

Nova ScoTIA 
LEV Eso A ae te 2 ae 25 6.8 17.2 13:2 11.6 23.5 31.5 6.9 39.1 13.8 20.2 186.2 
DEC? LOGS co wre 1.4 7.0 17.9 bes 11.6 21.9 33.6 6.6 38.5 i335 20.1 185.4 
Fat LOGS ee. ac 2.0 et 16.9 14.7 9.7 21.8 28.5 6.4 37.0 Zs 19.1 175.4 

NEw BRUNSWICK 
DAD EL IOO shee os cs 3.4 2.3 15.9 10.6 8.1 21.8 25.4 4.4 31.0 9.3 1g kee 143.5 
PGCE LOGS eee oe 5.0 Zee 16.2 10.7 8.0 2) es 270 4.4 5155 9.8 10.9 146.8 
PATI PRUG OS se ee esse 4.4 2.4 1533 10.6 73 233 22.9 4.3 30.2 9.6 10.5 140.7 

QUEBEC 
Jane 1969s ot oe! LS 2331 316.6 192.9 71.4 72.7 252.5 80.3 304.5 161.2 89.3 1,677.6 
Deel 9GSs ees 15.4 23.8 314.6 193.6 65.8 176.3 261.3 79.8 302.9 160.6 82.0 — 
PAN L9G. ee See 19.9 24.7 303.4 185.2 68.6 166.8 Dar 74.3 287.9 150.5 86:7. |, 605.5 

ONTARIO 
NAR LOGO Soe 11.1 34.9 366.8 453.4 133.2 203.2 398.7 124.6 410.2 Doles. 16734925541 
Deer 1968" 5) Ps es, its 34.4 364.9 450.4 130.4 204.8 418.6 124.2 412.4 248.8 166.8 2,567.0 
Gate 2965.) ee ee P25 34,2 353.0 443.4 119.1 205.9 371.0 116.6 LIES 226.0 160.2 2,419.6 

MANITOBA 
SAT IO OO Teo et 0.7 12 27.6 19.9 13.9 43.5 50.7 13:1 51:5 29.2 19.1 276.4 
Bec: 1968 see 0.6 6.7 216 19.8 14.0 44.3 Dov 12.8 52.6 29.6 19.0 280.1 
aatte L9G ees 0.7 6.5 26.1 18.9 13.4 43.7 51.8 12.4 49.6 DAN ia | 19.2 269.4 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Sate 960 Ce Aes ho. 0.6 1 9.2 5.6 10.2 24.6 38.9 8.3 48.1 19.6 16.9 187.0 
WSC 96GN ee. 0.5 54 9.5 5y2 11.4 yabepee | 42.3 8.4 48.4 19.7 17.1 193.3 
Ware 1965. (eset 0.6 ay) 9.2 5.8 Mey 24.6 37.6 8.2 47.9 CT ea 17.3 185.4 

ALBERTA 
FATE CLOGS ray es 1 ey 22.4 25.9 24.5 29.2 47.8 80.7 18.8 93.9 54:2 313 427.5 
| os 0. fate ene 7 21.6 26.2 24.0 mM hae 47.7 86.1 18.7 96.3 50.3 31.6 435.0 
PATIOS on eh 1.4 20.9 254 23-8 32.6 46.7 Te 16.1 86.7 47.2 30.5 408.2 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Ti ig tied eee ee ee 13.0 9.3 48.4 1 ped Dek fesyel| 102.9 29.6 106.4 73.8 38.9 598.1 
ES LN ae Oe 16.0 9.3 49.0 73.4 29.1 76.6 110.7 30.0. 110.2 74.5 38.6 617.4 
Elche ETc} ae te eee 16.6 9.5 45.9 66.9 8 ea 74.5 94.5 25.8 100.6 66.1 38.2 569.7 

* Preliminary. + Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services. Welfare and religious organizations are excluded at present. 


{ Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services (except 
domestic service) and miscellaneous services. 


** Excludes municipal government employees and provincial employees in British Columbia. 

Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
Industries 1969 1968 1968 1969 1968 1968 

, (1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
| MINING, INCLUDING MILLING.........00.000000.00. 109.5 108.3 108.2 146.39 141.82 137.15 
leo 8A RIE SP A 10 SEINE Gener a | 2 Oe Se Ore Oe 102.8 102.1 102.0 144.73 142.67 136.31 
ENA SEMEN 255. gad ce gheiachaies Wierardtv lee D aes ginsaebaaberkins 103.5 103.6 105.0 152.41 149.96 142.71 
PORMIPTIMCLAIS RCE LUCIS 20 iy dccscccpensssos0slad¥enesinsssiisbestn.e 113.4 111.9 Li2s Leek 131.14 126.84 
POPPE PION FUT ALIC PING Aideatcccvcstvsceiscn Sesvvitucesanseibdvaveives A | 84.4 84.4 113.56 108.48 108.95 
Services incidental to mining...................:.c:sccceeeeeeees 179.0 166.5 162.8 158.22 143.82 147.91 
EE ed BLES 2 DS, © Aa Se See ee eee ee 121.6 121.4 119.7 119.26 114.92 110.33 
I A SECS cz auch Rs Sebo pain sen bre caf ges vs dns vn lab An 133.3 133.4 130.4 127.88 122.61 117.34 
UME MEPT IES APOIO a. tice isss 0j-55-0s tiveargh ho-denssssesstatovdles hizcl Ur ha7. 111.1 110.96 107.50 103.69 
NL OCS ICEL BS ois (9s don nassins ctv eS WT odv nwdh xndh Bassbs'n 101.3 102.5 101.6 106.25 103.68 99.72 
ESI Coc pessisige oa Cie isscvcniiacsennfARia Gotcsins o ROeteees 100.5 101.2 100.8 102.89 100.20 96.97 
Re oosg he EB Rsv ons 0s be etedp pet etas -o SEE wk 106.3 111.0 106.5 126.28 123.71 116.01 
Tobacco processing and products..............0:..ccceeeee ih ie Se 108.7 116.5 114.48 110.78 105.07 
BME, EO LINCUD 5.55.0 phe Po % come si sin05s< prep as Uv ap wrecker 124.3 EZ}32 123.6 123.81 114.66 115.08 
BARE SIC MIAS  oycshachlls dadsmernenesdncoe GOS ct ated oe sPORBOshi oes 101.8 99.2 99.4 79.71 71.10 74.84 
MESES ASEM aoc c atu oFagieo ead cvokassctiasiape trans iiiby. dives 119.4 119.1 118.0 99.40 96.22 91.75 
RATTINS THIS. <.:ccncer os 2is. GMs. SCR ORREY prc Senne tiee Ok ee 116.0 114.6 107.8 74.48 68.61 70.64 
LAT TRESS" RE SP eRe One ato ere 7 er Oe 108.0 104.5 108.9 74.41 66.05 68.42 
NE ASSN oa. 65h Bache Vo ns vein Maced eee PRS es 109.1 109.9 101.3 105.95 104.58 100.90 
SP RETVARLET SS PINICL MUR EUIT CS 5, 20 ce cies nsesadnnnecb Que thiscrondongtchediress 128.0 2/2 123.7 95.59 86.42 89.10 
PARDEE BOOM Ed WIGUSILICS 00: -..05.5-2-¥e5yedeereceseenfggeciens 116.2 le ae 114.9 139.35 137.98 129.39 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 113.6 113.6 Lise 125353 119.84 115.09 
PEALY WIPER INGUSTLIES 558 iss seed osc eetecdhsencnntp de endevy 127.0 126.9 122,3 140.80 137.54 132.88 
Metal fabricating industrics..............:02:-::.2--0++--g000-4+.- 130.6 130.5 126.5 123.82 116.28 11331 
NiACHINCTY SORCEDE CLOCHLICAL .......-...-ci0spg5seneesecssedyege-e- 144.7 143.4 145.2 135.47 131.02 125.06 
MP EANSDOCIALION CAUIDMEMN G5. c.ccvccearederssasecsdueresbedicee 152.5 ‘53:3 153.8 141.60 134.78 121.86 
ATC TOTO TG eich: casascns coi Mien ote ARAL QG 145.5 145.1 142.8 122.42 147,33 113.87 
Non-metallic mineral products......0..........:..::cccceeeseeees 112.1 113.8 109.8 ee Te 120.71 114.64 
Petroleunrand coal proguccts........656-0b-00 0.000% aohs- 102.1 102.1 100.7 174.46 174.26 165.90 
Chemicals and chemical products...................:ceeeee Lid; 1B ee 117.4 135.01 133.68 126.27 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 139.6 SO a | 1323 101.81 97.84 96.87 
TRS SUD ec ona ec cdeBucunteteneecsesoesdabeurteeees 102.4 103.1 104.1 138.86 118.07 132.63 
NR ahora se atsee inde crete ciantvice eaae 116.0 114.5 114.9 158413 115.27 130.95 
OSES Ota aE a Re CoRR nd 78.8 83.3 85.2 140.69 124.74 136.56 

TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 

op a NR Bly gE Bb ERED I A oo ee eee 107.7 109.5 106.1 128.85 126.07 119.24 
SE Le Ls: SOROS @ REE LER Te OEY 0 PERRET OS TRS Meee 103.3 105.9 100.9 127.82 123.72 118.58 
OOO GE AT 2 ERE SPEEA 0 lope smnerane FAN Oer 107.3 112.1 109.6 113.89 114.02 101.39 
ee MESEYSTANY AER TII IN 5 cog bosch cdc nckndechnnes Geena en crnids ieee 117.2 11751 19735 123.36 123.05 113.83 
ae Wa aces ne patel 35 139.8 125.6 90.64 89.04 83.49 
NSE EY, REI ae emer ae AD ee 2 ENR nae 123.3 124.0 119.7 115.37 113.65 104.40 
EE AE LEE SSA I aE ESE, SEO FPW Pre aA 136.0 148.6 128.8 78.29 77.73 Tinta 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.... 134.2 133.6 128.9 110.95 109.77 101.30 
SMTSCEGY WEST URPIT CONTA So Soc ics caxsovaeasnses EAM se ccansctutiaryace 138.4 137.5 131.6 109.00 108.29 98.20 
MOPMMITOTIC® WIN TOR CBUBTG soos inccscrcssecsy she viskavse oscdnast svt vas 128.4 128.4 125.2 113.78 111.89 105.66 
OER SIRE EE ee cae se ers oe er 156.4 156.1 148.0 82.56 81.52 77.52 
ETSI TROPPO sssdanibsa soma uspenys 135.8 133.3 130.2 73.25 73.89 67.16 
IR a in cadeatnhetbanaimins edie <i 176.4 173.0 165.0 127.59 128.18 122.94 
NAIA T UNI ne eo conn Reefs suwnan ndguneins 142.2 144.2 137.3 60.62 59.93 56.43 
ULATION OT VIO i soe sci dSideaseanih sch edahnasnne 189.8 187.1 171.7 86.46 83.68 81.23 
or St Ee 6) bo yp SS ee Se 121.0 122.7 118.5 114.03 109.94 106.11 


OO 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
Industry 1969 1968 1968 1969 1968 1968 1969 1968 1968 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.1 40.0 42.4 3271 322 2.99 134.90 128.72 126.78 
oy FL CRY Se ee Tk SI eek a S| 41.2 40.1 41.4 3.30 3.34 3.10 135373 133.66 128.44 
Miiseral felis Week 10.5.0 a thee 42.8 42.4 44,3 2:76 2.70 Phas PIS.b7 114.46 111.83 
INGH-Metais; except Lucls.<.8.:. 0.4. AAe hk... 43.2 40.2 43.0 3.02 2.98 2.81 130.29 119.63 120.85 
@Ouarciesiand sands pits ......620.000-0.- bo eee. 41.9 38.4 43.9 2.47 2.56 2.36 103.21 98.05 103.51 
Services incidental to mining..................0..0. 44.3 37.6 44.5 5.51 3.58 3.28 155.41 134.33 146.04 
IVE PINs CURING seuienn elses. ce et cars ant eos 40.0 38.0 40.0 2.70 Pet hO) 2.49 108.05 102.56 99.55 
MOULADIC ROOUS rei ecoe ccee ceeecee ees 40.5 38.6 40.1 2.90 2.88 2.68 117.69 110.89 107.30 
AN OM -CUEALIC COOGS 25. fis.8 ves eases osanettenece 39.4 37.4 39.8 2.49 Dok 2.30 98.19 94.00 91.78 
MOOG ANG: DEVELALCS sero icccdecesstes ohehcsescnssataeetes 38.8 SVS 39.7 2.44 2.44 Pie Jap) 94.56 90.92 89.43 
GOOG See es cases ea dees 38.7 37.0 39.7 2.36 237 2.20 91.36 87.75 87.19 
BSCVCL APES ee ees ere Natine tities ani atawe 39,7 39.4 40.3 2.99 2.89 2.64 118.66 113.93 106.48 
Tobacco processing and products................ 38.0 33.9 38.8 2.66 2.88 2.42 1OL1 3 97:55 94.11 
PEUPOCEOTOMUCTS rs ior iat hisses ccna sss 41.3 37.4 42.3 2.80 Past 2.56 115.65 102.21 108.21 
PC AEl DTOGUCISY Somer ks yeu a eth eee 39.8 34.7 40.3 1.84 1.82 1.70 73.01 62.99 68.61 
OREO DLOGUCIS eee tiicicrs a oa. aat ns eres 41.2 3922 41.1 2513 FOS 1.95 87.66 84.56 80.16 
Miscellaneous textiles....:2.0...252..ces.c.0s000- 39.0 36.7 39.1 aoa) 2.24 1.94 87.71 81.27 75.85 
I Tate eH Gs eee oes avisere tenes tena eevee 40.1 3955 40.9 1.64 1.61 52 65.75 59.95 62.12 
(Bs esd ha Rie Bie eh Goede SUPA Ri LL alegre Re Oe 36.7 322 36.9 1.82 1.81 1.68 67.04 58.16 61.88 
WW CHO CEDEOCUCES sree: no... 10 ee mer eumint Whe tte, 38.6 37.9 40.1 259 2.60 2.40 99.90 98.71 96.12 
PUrNitute and AXtures sigh ee ee 41.2 36.4 41.3 an? 2°10 1.97 87.41 76.48 81.54 
Paper and allied’ industries..2.2...............5.-5,:. 41.0 40.8 40.9 Syl ed 3:17 2.94 130.22 129.10 120.40 
PUulpyanGe paper Mulls. Ae? 42.3 41.1 3.48 3.44 B21 143.43 145.46 131.85 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 3755 36.4 37.8 3.18 3.14 2.93 118.99 114.25 110.59 
Pranarycine tal inGgustrics: 5. ee ere eet 40.6 39.4 40.7 3.23 a2) 3.04 131.16 127.98 123.78 
TEONPAN Stee mS!) see eee ees 39.9 39.5 40.3 S05) 3.36 3.16 13391 132.84 12722 
Metal fabricating industries...................0...... 40.6 38.4 40.9 2.85 20 2.62 1587, 106.30 107.04 
Machinery, except electrical.....0.............00..... 41.0 38.5 40.9 3.06 3.00 2.79 125.42 115.50 114.21 
Transportation equipment......................00. 40.9 38.6 38.2 3.22 3.17 2.88 31-73 122.50 110.06 
PAISCEAIU ANGADAltS ee eee ease 41.9 39.2 42.2 3.14 3.09 2.86 131.34 121.07 120.42 
WIOLOE VERICIES onic een aks ee 40.9 39.0 36.2 3372 3.29 2.94 135.69 128.50 106.57 
ASSem Diino 6A merece a EY oes 40.9 39.6 30.8 3.54 3.49 3.15 144.90 138.10 97.04 
Parts: and accessories. :..i:.2.............: 40.9 38.8 41.3 3.19 3.16 2.85 130.77 122.66 117.63 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 39.4 34.2 3922 3.16 3.10 2.88 124.36 106.02 112.86 
Blectricals products... tee ae 40.5 38.4 40.1 2.62 2,59 2.45 106.06 99.44 98.35 
Communications equipment.................. 40.5 38.2 40.4 2.48 2.49 2:35 100.32 94.93 95.04 
Non-metallic mineral products.....00.0.0.000....... 41.6 39.8 41.3 2.80 2.79 2.59 116.54 111.03 106.96 
Petroleum and coal products..................000... 43.1 43.5 43.6 3e75 3.73 ete | 161.41 162.35 155.69 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.4 40.2 40.8 2.89 2.91 2.68 116.45 116.78 109.28 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 39.7 SEPA 40.3 wo De beh 2.04 86.31 80.85 82.30 
CONSTRUCTION og ng eae en Oe 37.9 31.1 39.9 3.54 3.46 55 134.01 107.87 129.64 
SEIT etre aac Toto. a Ee ease, eee ee 37.1 29.5 38.6 3.61 3.51 aoe 133.65 105.27 128.26 
General contractors. Ver ee eee 37.0 29.5 38.8 3.48 3.48 320 128.56 102.55 124.10 
Special trade contractors...00............ 3 724 29.5 38.5 3.69 3.64 3.42 137.19 107.32 13152 
ENGINCELING eet ae ee 40.1 B52 42.9 3.37 Siy-8) 3.10 134.95 114.18 132.93 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 41.6 37.0 44.0 273 2.69 ZS 113.59 99.41 111.16 
Other encincertng).. 2 30..270 4 eee 39.1 33.8 42.1 3.81 a71 3751 148.65 125.40 147.66 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
ois th CLANIGUiere Pio ee aes 41.3 41.7 41.2 3.33 3332 3.10 137.34 138.30 127.53 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 37.4 38.0 40.3 2.66 2.58 yah) 99.51 98.32 96.21 
Laundries, cleaners and presserts.................. 36.5 35:5 38.3 1.56 1.54 1.45 56.89 54.44 55.43 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 32.2. 32:2 33.4 1.57 i ews 1.45 50.54 50.65 48.51 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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TABLE C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 
(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly - Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
RD SE ne gee ig et a ee i re Et i et a ie eli 
$ $ 
Average 
NN, oho pesanacetuen cask iaiianss ssueer cae masbamvasibareies eosaneredaen 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
Se eee cheers Peete ase ovcse- 0. Fun tyennolven ees seesnageobnsnied 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
Se rs yc ks Araghsichan WRSUEY ehioss oe ccceachatitiat Str acnsands boton song stogh 41.0 ibe 86.89 116.7 108.0 
Ley AL Rae ORT: fone) Eo RP N= Reet: WR eats SOON ON 40.8 Pp 91.95 ee | 110.2 
NT a eens race cian cle hese tensWr ee used Sensvintirs onduera cies 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.4 
Last Pay Period in 
NTE etre Mo scart gct conn na Secen nla dv sats vewd ow setontseshy wanessenncesaess 40.0 2.49 99.52 133.7 113.1 
| ANY Oi sys MRA ices wi cesta bdo Gb cane vacosce uses SARE MERI estat ad ties avhelnss 40.4 2.49 100.53 135.0 113.2 
Rel ead a 2k vaarnbitine insists aE VeHAN AN er cake ERIN eo EED ered 40.1 251 100.63 130.2 hia 
TON AEE ieee ck Blas fo 2 Sscc acy cian oe nck tess h son arb eet Reema apne 40.7 B30 104.28 140.1 117.4 
EO ee eee me ee Ae eee pee 40.6 237 104.42 140.3 Wi es 
UNEP EELS fo St NSCS. sp vik vattaac tunes asa t on ck casvasbiancecte' sane 40.4 2.57. 103.94 139.7 116.0 
NI ce 9 WR RB La 8 ann Asoc conga cc Sos cused secee ask oapiaton fankcs coats Oe 40.0 2.30 102.23 137.4 113.8 
Ne Br RE os 5 Fe eshte Sace e emt ve soe ao xe cau 40.4 2.59 104.63 140.5 116.1 
RRNA aE = BRE Nec cnr ciel oO. cstowaer tse naavcerestapee nreaG hed Bo ap eSueoe 41.0 2.62 107.43 144.3 118.9 
(OES ES ey Ree ie ne isis mana Ce nee teen For eas 40.9 2.64 108.22 145.4 119.2 
CEN ENT eM BeBe cy cage eV cicvn ics be ovat lsc isaac beet inng 40.9 2.66 108.68 146.0 119.4 
IES NR 85 cst eat dace pacnssaee stem eur edem wey sincvesvecapd ota. 38.0 2.70 102.56 137.8 112.4 
CEST G) REET a ile eR ee ey 40.0 2.70 108.05 145.1 118.4 
ae eee 


 *Revised. + Preliminary. 
Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
- Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


- Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


ae SS ence ccuneseci-ancasesisarmnomncnesimmmagnemctesvaiesalim tonite iescniens "pal oteanne a 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 


1969 1968 1968 1969 1968 1968 


ORR Sade oe rae le SoS 39.3 36.7 40.3 2.14 21 2.05 
TT et ie ia a SNEED: note POE aha ae 41.2 39.2 40.9 2:22 2.25 2.10 
NE ON NI oS eearatsiensaxsbtivts 41.0 38.0 40.9 2.42 2.43 pT 
Re a ag Pp 40.1 38.3 39.7 2.84 2.82 2.60 
ASR ate Siete a ele ES Ee 38.8 37.3 39.5 2.37 2.36 222 
NT LEI: Bea ag reed Pee 38.3 38.8 39.1 2.90 2.89 2.62 
i al eisons 38.4 37.9 39.2 2.73 2.73 2.54 
TEE A OS and REE a is Ae ES RR res 36.9 36.5 37.8 3.38 3.36 3.15 


a SSeS nnn nnn eeetEtEEtEEstESSStE ESS 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


$ $ $ 
NIL USCC CES a ae eRe PPT ey A Gr 37.5 36.1 39.8 2.42 2.47 215 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to source of Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the | 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- Operation of Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of the 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower data see Technical Note, page 307, May issue. 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, February 1969 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


End o Total Employed Claimants Amount of 
i Lint Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid Paid 
1969—January.............. 5,434,000 4,818,000 616,000 
Newroundland. eee 134,305 4,059,531 
1968—Decembert.......... 5,397,000 4,899, 100 497,900 Prince Edward Tsland on ee ee 24,779 714,954 
November.......... 5,356,000 5,014,400 341,600 Nova Scotia.. pinto AIRES I ade lL ia hd) 111,267 3,329,532 
October.............. 5,295,000 5,030,500 264,500 NewrBrunswick?=3. ee 105,482 3, 190,482 
September eT ae 5,301 ,000 5,054,300 246,700 Quebec scenncceed dn su siceeicuwece coat ccea cea tectosccises tine eran at 3,703 22,589,295 
August............ me: 5,320,000 5,050,200 269,800 Ontario Mindhebd succes secsiasveleecwsculonsceaceecresctcmssseees 549,722 16,947,958 
July cael 2 et baat: 5,256,000 4,935,000 321,000 INANITODAL Se Le eee es 71,693 2,214,150 
Tineke eee 5,262,000 4,970,900 291,100 Saskatchewan ne ote eres 71,118 2,215,442 
May AAS, ee 4,727,000 4,405,600 S04 400 Alberta spas Sotc cota cae ns neiinse ces reeeresamscesioee aneeePeaainens 88,621 2,855,700 
Apr a2 4,859,000 4,284,000 575,000 British Columbia. ese eee 274,061 9,276,850 
Marchi4-.75.... 4,894,000 4,237,100 656,900 
BODEUALV s.r: 4,864,000 4,204,500 659,500 Total, Canada, February 1969........ 2,144,751 67,393,894 
January POH ney 4,881 ,000 4 247,700 633,300 Total, Canada, January 1969........ 2,007,684 61 ,239,268 


Total, Canada, February 1968........ 9 ad he BG et 59,548,128 


*Effective June 30, 1968, coverage was increased to include salaried workers 
earning up to $7,800, a year. 


TABLE E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in Each Province 


February 1969 February 1968 
Province 

Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 
CORN ADR oe Fras et Ra 2h ee ee ee A eR INT 168,589 134,548 34,041 198,009 151,324 46,685 
Newloundiands £560 nes ok Pe. eee ae 5,105 3,888 Pit De 4 4,705 747 
Prince,Baward Island.) 20.205... Oe oe ea ee 1,116 928 188 1,081 937 144 
BOVE USCOUA here ous shoe Seri Se arn en by 6,160 5,156 1,004 8,069 6,654 1,415 
PIGWARCURS WICK git sss ed aka) 5 See ea 6,695 5,826 869 7,493 6,259 1,234 
RP INS 6 het TA RRM AC ee eta! Mn et 50,631 39,270 11,361 64,080 47,995 16,085 
MPTECAN ION, Ste ti aes abe: Saal hey San os RN 57,403 45,678 11,725 70,289 51,544 18,745 
RCRA A cece ASC. |! OY a SE PMY ON sales Ore tes 8 A 6,089 5,079 1,010 7,102 5,964 1,138 
SUITS Tet LTV eee a Ole a eeeena Sg) RENN E Beee os 5.025 4,739 816 5,072 4,347 725 
PIGOTT, cee ee he a loth | 8,670 VA 8 7) 1553 8,937 T7348 1,622 
British Colum Bide secs css 21,165 16,867 4,298 20,434 15,604 4,830 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 48,632. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at February 28, 1969 


we 


Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample ) Claimants 
Total February 29, 
Province and Sex claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1968 
EI ESS Oe se OL on Loe a 7-5 Ps coc ae Oe cee MN ee ee ee TE ee ne OE 
EE ac epdi ss deretucsssves gocesu eens’ 631,022 201,333 294,423 96,533 38,733 659,480 
RUE el castes snk basin Babee hntetaction: 454,638 149,341 227,319 59,179 18,799 486,017 
POLME NG arta acnceenlih desscvercecttstsetcses 176,384 51,992 67,104 37,354 19,934 173,463 
is ee eet 1) 2) Se 2 5 ee Ce eee eas COR ee an a Oe a ee en SeenON ene oeet ne 
SUT OVESIMIS LA MID, cissscnsubcsnvacvecnaseontbevebae> 34,765 6,076 25,001 4,544 1,094 34,955 
MINER Gir Fivcchy casb) Aivshatnvesbiventeise ets 31,243 5,432 21,590 3,555 666 31,646 
NR Bee AON, sok soe coasyicxireeerning 3,522 644 1,461 989 428 3,309 
ea IN ale aaa ta ale Se ae eR, Cee ee PTE, SO a nS ne ee oT 8 ON 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. ........c:c:00000006 7,011 1,241 4,976 665 129 Tous 
Ne 2 Reems ir a 5,517 939 4,035 465 78 5,851 
IN nh cies trkswapidtsy anosansanserhicnie 1,494 302 941 200 51 1,466 
a la lia Tia ia eg eed Sena cP er ek a, SA SEE | Are emer |. © anemen nee ALD bas men eet eT RS 
INT ROE VATA by vcs cocsteee tous vewssnousceswinues dots 34,706 8,458 20,387 4,071 1,790 37,740 
NN en es a esvis inn nied 27,834 6,638 17,129 2,828 1,239 30,940 
OL SU er ne ST 6,872 1,820 3,258 1,243 mf 6,800 
RR a cc Se On DD era 
BEINEW BRUNSWICK.......0.:00000-c0ceccseesessessscees 33,476 7,119 19,767 5,091 1,499 35,485 
IR eso ccsetvinesint searesn canes 25,624 5,799 15,752 3,164 909 28,226 
NNO ero A Es foi asvdancedenna statics 7,852 1,320 4,015 1,927 590 7,259 
re el ewe WO en eee 
negara i ps ynabnp eos baunne Sande 189,685 58,821 85,347 31,962 13,555 202,444 
OL oy GUI Oe pe no eR 139,733 46,156 65,821 21,132 6,624 155,901 
RPV RRIE DS ore pshccsisiaaceisineisinssests 49,952 12,665 19,526 10,830 6,931 46,543 
ea eee ee EY eee ss cee eee nee cee 
ER Ge rea ene cccrsneshgtintesaxeee tomivaie 176,945 69,224 69,432 25,662 12,627 193,929 
MOPS I AR oe le 110,037 45,837 46,440 12,280 5,480 125,599 
LOTR Challies CR AER ees eon 66,908 23,387 22,992 13,382 7,147 68,330 
RE iar ees irs, OS PN ee SARTO en (A NE eee 
CE Ok ES ery a Ae te 24,186 7,518 11,982 3,404 1,282 24,865 
1 oh SEE SEE RR a neon a se 17,514 ST 9,441 2,144 612 18,474 
Nee esd thes kunvnateceao sion 6,672 2,201 2,541 1,260 670 6,391 
a 
IN RINE on cc y cece gnprmusssraasect 22,889 5,871 12,236 3,740 1,042 20,773 
OT Sta ee EE aE rt 18,279 4,533 10,435 2,824 487 16,528 
a ccna 4,610 1,338 1,801 916 555 4,245 
Sn EI a ls 2D YE i i 20 a eee Ee se 
nT  ewicin ciel 28,089 10,804 11,758 4,013 1,514 26,700 
ONE al SE ERP pe 20,981 8,613 9,277 2,437 654 19,986 
aad 7,108 2,191 2,481 1,576 860 6,714 
aaa rere ne cusebaer ers n em 
Ne CONSE NIDA ces vweneons ctlnitcs 79,270 26,201 35,487 13,381 4,201 75,272 
OS Re Cd ah Sa ee 57,876 20,077 27,399 8,350 2,050 52,866 
(OS ENR A a <2 ae Be 21,394 6,124 8,088 5,031 2,151 22,406 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1961 = 100) 
1964 at ae en es 104.8 106.8 103.9 106.0 101.0 108.9 103.9 103.4 
POG SAAN CAT ee ee coe. 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 
1966-—-Y Cale See ee ec ia, 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
1962 —V Cal ee ey ees 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 ‘22 114.1 110.4 
EGS = Y CAG re ee orice 120.1 122.0 118.6 Piri 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 
AOGR=EA OT ek hic. ee Roses 119.3 120.8 117.6 121.2 114.4 126.9 117.8 121.2 
ILA che res sas 119.3 120.1 117.9 120.7 114.5 127.4 119.2 | PA) 
TUNERS ence 119.7 120.5 118.3 121.2 Tiel 1274 119.2 121.3 
UIVe a ee ee 120.4 122.5 118.8 121.0 PSs! 128.0 119.6 123 
J CRU ha ie ani 1207 123.9 118.9 120.6 i544 128.2 119.9 12133 
EMEC DEL ees, coe es 121.1 123.4 119.8 Pp 115.4 128.5 121.0 121.3 
GCWODEES Bet. eee, 121.4 122.9 120.3 122.8 114.9 129.0 121.4 121.3 
INGVEMDE! blake 121.9 123.4 120.9 123.4 bisa 129.4 123.3 121.3 
December: Sees ee 122.3 124.5 121.0 123.4 LES 7 129.4 123.3 121.3 
1969—JAnuary oii iocc.cctesscee soot 122.6 12501 121.9 12h5 116.3 129.5 124.2 1213 
POCULUATY oes ar eet ee 122.6 123.9 122.3 121.8 117.3 129.6 124757 121.9 
NESKCHE SS Re Pe 123.2 123.8 122.8 123.8 118.3 129.5 12528 121.9 
vel 61N lpatoeeawer sro geekegiep en taal ety, 124.6 125.0 125%), 124.3 119.9 $3357 125.4 1255 
(1949 = 100) 


PSD EIDE hee ices eies ee 161.0* 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of April 1969 


All Items Health 
— and Recrea- Tobacco 
April March April Transpor- Personal tion and and 


1969 1969 1968 Food Housing Clothing tation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1961 = 100) 
Setobm Nid: oe ck oh eee 1187 182). 115.089 198.8 11360 125,41) 1984 ton oe ae 
Fialitakeries or, vs) kik) S See ela ek 119.0 115,9° 113.4 424.6 111.4) 193.3 1112 1336) eee 
E01 Gd [0 CT hc Ea mE 149.3.. 1171 #1143 “103'5' 4113" (126.6. 1177 196.010) (ose os 
BMonitedir fem rte. «beeen ee 12P0. 1200 ©117,6, 123.01 1126." 122.0 <- 121.9, “13 7 
“OTE aR ERC 7) 121.9. 420:8< 117.1 126.2 112.8°° 124.7 »418:4. ©9135) =Sia0-oeeemOs 
reno Le eee ee ee Seen 123.2°S""121.9? "1186 ~~ 123:8° 117.2.) 127.6 ~ 1253) "13355 eto 
WVSIIDER Ieee ee 121.9 1209 1169 1243 111.5 °° 130.1 423.8" 1£366-° =4oatemneoos 
SaslehtOon-Regina..5...0)) 0ibese:. csscsessecccssl tds 118.3 “17-7 114.8 (4226 91125009945 TER S124 oe oes 
Edimonton-Caleary.....i8:2...005.0 ee 120.3 96 115.6 1245 114.3 s62124.0 117.4> 135-9 ai 24g 
LU ETIPCOT EES Sy ES Seed ee ae aT 1 eh 118.2 117.6 11436. 123.8 112.1 4-123.0° 115.7 9 2107,0sseati eee es 


NOTE: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 


strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. 
The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the 
union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 


the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower 
and Immigration. The first three tables in this section cover 


stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off 
as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


- TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1964-69 


re eee SA Pte Se ee ee ee eee 
Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 


Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Beginning 
During Per cent of 
Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 


nn ————— 


0 baal hel RIS Re Cli OL roe eo 8a roy, S98 6) er eee S71 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
OO SEES ee Cet Ln pie dat em es epee Te 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
MRR Sl els Ut ten En costed. Ves eyerate shack cipvepuerabiuins oo8hd 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
(an ope eg SR Be pce aera ela Aa ORE Mel eee re ae St ori ara Na 498 522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
Ida acca sur este teats Siva IRA ews acd dnmochcake sues 481 512 2255502 5,175,670 0.32 
IE eels su as nee edb Lava Sec saussla tenes ional oh ode 42 86 41,751 324,790 0.25 
TN oe rss Sees RUSS aia woliencebaen ete era vosesisntboes ius 64 116 30,993 410,710 0.30 
Bn ee ee AR e Ae onb sada oeds Ae 152 46,215 544,310 0.42 
ois. ccd winch coy saa Pye ants eah en buencarseeiee en bens ee 36 137 62,069 867,810 0.59 

aN Tesco oes hues Uae hn casey ous + ose haces aul 146 59,956 635,340 0.43 
PEPIN TD se 00 ons one has SES Enc ss cone Wisi phe Revs oann sen feted 42 124 30,065 346,140 0.27 

SOON RO CONE IIe SIRES ae REO RDU a pny Cie en IRE Ee 26 91 20,047 313,990 22 

OOS 0S IR ne A ee Rte ST Cae RE Oe EAS 19 70 14,563 221,540 0.16 
SEL oe Ere ee a eee Skee 17 58 13,196 104,980 0.08 
SST DTT a a aI ee I ee ap Poy ee ene 33 64 10,048 125,680 0.09 
ET TT Tig eg Rd ert a EOP Oy ee 26 62 15,467 137,070 0.11 

1, Ty 5 5 OL EO I A ine tae ae Sela 1 Pieter nem Lee 38 83 22,696 169,120 0.13 

CONT | 1h RRR IT A Oe OL LRT OEE Fee ee are 50 95 30,211 272,490 0.20 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, April 1969 by Industry TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, April 1969 by Jurisdiction 


(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
Nn i e uciai ducdiennoaes — — a Newfoundland.....:......:...1a«uigkaer 2 1,556 26,380 
I a a ae ee 6 921 11,250 Prince Edward Island... af = 
lactic ch csencsenercces. . 55).. 12,843 155,530 Nova SCOtiA....senvssrecesesesernetertennenie 6 1,993 7,330 
f Nour Brine wich 7 osk...denvccassccrne — — — 
Comstruction..........ssesessessssseseesceeeee 102,483 23,460 Ciisbent< <sieis Aa eine a 24 = «9,113 54,980 
Transportation and utilities................ 3 6,470 47,710 ag fs VC VD neh oie BP tosis tes 46 9,312 122,690 
NE Pda A Sica disclcsnesaceneecnsdanenes 1,687 19,270 Manitiiis 6 te eras — — — 
Ee 8 SP eo eo aed ae Saskatchewan... iccedhuowieyersieiesior 4 361 3,030 
. ATP ti soo se chencasseeremenererents 3 169 2,770 
I ane rietthacohnatiteee 1 771 15,180 Hs 

Sa eas British Columbine cieacncconsee 7 1,237 7,600 
Public administration.......-..-..------ 1 30 90 Federal oo cu eee! 3. 6,470 47,710 
USS, repens 95 30,211 272,490 ALL JURISDICTIONS.............:00000+ 95 30,211 272,490 

ee er ee SO ae 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers April 1969 (Preliminary) 


Fort MacLeod, Alta. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved —— a 
Location April Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
MINES 
Metal 
Granduc Mines Limited, Labourers 171 3,590 7,010 Mar. 4 5-day work week— 
Stewart, B.C. Loc. 168 a 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Jones & Laughlin Steelworkers 370 1,590 1,590 Apr. 3 Alleged dispute over work assign- 
Steel Corp., Locs. 6409 & 7308 Apr. 9 ments—Return of workers. 
Boston Township, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dane, Ontario. 
Non-Metal 
Canadian Rock Salt Co., Auto Workers 173 3,630 3,970 Mar. 30 Wages— 
Ojibway Mines, Loc. 195 — 
Essex, Ontario. (CLC) 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Nestle (Canada) Ltd., Retail, Wholesale 199 4,180 9,360 Feb. 22 Wages— 
Chesterville, Ont. Employees —- 
Loc. 488 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gerber Products of District 50 140 2,100 5,740 Feb. 24 Wages, vacations—Wage in- 
Canada Ltd., (U.M.W.A.) Apr. 23 creases, 4 weeks vacation with pay 
Niagara Falls, Ont. Loc. 14059 after 20 years, guaranteed 8-hr. 
(Ind.) day for male workers. 
Quaker Oats Co. of Packinghouse 143 720 4,290 Feb. 25 Wages, shift premiums, vacations 
Canada Ltd., Workers Apr. 9 —30¢ an hr. increase Apr. 8, 1969, 
Saskatoon, Sask. Loc. 418 26¢ Apr. 8, 1970; $300 settlement 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) pay for a limited number of 
workers on staff. 
Riverport Seafoods Ltd., Seafood Workers 250 500 500 Apr. 5 Protesting dismissal of six workers 
Riverport, N.S. Loc. 118 ‘Apr. 8 for alleged refusal to work over- 
(CLC) time—Return of workers when 
cease and desist order issued. 
St-Lawrence Sugar Bakery Workers 270 3,510 3,510 Apr. 14 Wages— 
Co,Ltd. Loc. 333 — 
Montreal, Quebec. (CLC) 
Canada and Dominion Bakery Workers 400 4,800 4,800 Apr. 15 Wages— 
Sugar Co. Ltd., Loc. 333 — 
Montreal, Quebec. (CLC) 
Canada Starch Co. Ltd., Retail, Wholesale 500 1,500 1,500 Apr. 26 Wages, other benefits— 
Cardinal, Ontario. Employees — 
Loc. 483 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textiles 
Long Sault Fabrics, United Textile 342 340 340 Apr. 1 Dispute over new rate change— 
Long Sault, Ont. Workers Apr. 2 Return of workers. 
Loc. 468 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wood 
Crestbrook Forest Woodworkers 105 2,210 9,880 Dec. 17 Wages, fringe benefits, holidays— 
Industries Limited, Loc. 1-206 — 
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_ TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers April 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


| 


k 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
a Union Involved = — 
Location April Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
_ Furniture and Fixtures 
_ $teel Equipment Co. Ltd., Steelworkers 176 1,410 2,380 Mar. 24 Wages, fringe benefits—Wage in- 
Pembroke, Ontario. Loc. 3257 Apr. 14 creases, other improved benefits. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Princeville Furniture Inc., Building and 150 3,150 3,300 Mar. 31 Not reported— 
Princeville, Que. Woodworkers’ — 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
| Paper 
Lily Cups Limited, Printing Pressmen 300 6,300 12,750 Feb... 28 Failure to reach agreement— 
Scarborough, Ont. Loc. 466 -— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
The Bowaters’ Nfld. Ltd., Four unions 1,206 25,330 26,540 Mar. 30 Integration of company pension 
Corner Brook, Nfid. — plan and Canada Pension Plan— 
MacMillan & Bloedel, Various unions 950 2,850 2,850 Apr Alleged dispute over job jurisdic- 
Nanaimo, B.C. Apr. 11 tion—Return of workers, referral 
to joint union and management 
| . standing committee. 
Primary Metals 
_ Anthes Eastern Ltd., Auto Workers 285 3,710 12,690 Feb. 14 Wages—36¢ per hr. increase over 
St. Catharines, Ont. Loc. 199 Apr. 21 a 3-yr. contract, one additional 
(CLO) statutory holiday. 
Plasticast Limited, Machinists 245 4,410 11,030 Feb. 21 Wages—10.5 % wage increase Ist- 
Windsor, Ontario. Loc. 2270 Apr. 28 yr., 5% 2nd-yr.; other improved 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) benefits. 
Atlas Steels Co., Steelworkers 312 5,620 isa Ha Mar. 3 Wages—$13.50 bi-weekly increase 
Welland, Ontario. Loon i777 Apr. 28 across the board, other improve- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) ments. 
_ Metal Fabricating 
Nicholson File Co. of Steelworkers 237 4,980 17,540 Jas. 16 Wages, contract language— 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 6497 —- 
Port Hope, Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Anthes Steel Products Steelworkers 230 690 10,120 Feb. 3 Wages—25¢ an hr. increase im- 
Limited, Loc. 4515 Apt? CF mediately, 5¢ May 19, 1969, 10¢ 
Cooksville, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 19, 1969, 10¢ May 19, 1970, 
15¢ Nov. 19, 1970, 10¢ May 19, 
1971; other improved benefits. 
American Can Co. of CLC-directly 556 3,690 3,690 Apr. 18 Disagreement over new job as- 
Canada Ltd., chartered Apr. 28 signment and classification—Re- 
Hamilton, Ontario. turn of workers pending negotia- 
tions. 
Transportation Equipment 
Kysor of Ridgetown Ltd., Auto Workers 149 2,240 5,070 Mar. 5 Wages—Wage increases. 
Ridgetown, Ont. Loc. 347 Apr. 23 
(oe ce) 
International Harvester Auto Workers 204 610 610 Apr. 8 Wages—Wage increases. 
Company, Loc. 35 Apr. 10 
Chatham, Ontario. (eB 6’ 
Fairbanks Morse U.E. Loc. 422 117 1,520 1,520 Apr. 12 Wages— 
(Canada) Limited, (Ind.) — 


Kingston, Ontario. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers April 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Barrie, Ontario. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved = os 
Location April Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
Hall Lamp Co. of Auto Workers 150 300 300 Apr. 15 Delayed negotiations in a first 
Canada Ltd., (CLC) Apr. 17 contract—Return of workers. 
Huron Park, Ont. 
DeHavilland Aircraft Auto Workers 625 4,380 4,380 Apr. 17 Wages, other benefits—Return of 
of Canada, Ltd., Loc. 673 Apr. 28 workers, settlement terms not 
Malton, Ontario. (CLC) reported. 
Sicard Inc., Auto Workers 450 3,600 3,600 Apr. 21 Wages— 
Ste. Therese, Que. Locs. 748 & 1146 — 
(CLC) 
Kelsey Hayes (Canada) Auto Workers 360 1,080 1,080 Apr. 27 Wages, other benefits— 
Lids Loc. 636 -- 
Woodstock, Ontario. (CLC) 
Electrical Products 
Fergus Cables Ltd. I.B.E.W. 184 3,860 6,620 Mar. 11 Wages, working conditions— 
Div. of Canada Wire Loc. 804 — 
& Cable Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fergus, Ontario. 
McGraw-Edison Steelworkers 223 4,680 7,130 Mar. 17 Failure to reach agreement— 
(Canada) Ltd., Loc. 7134 — 
Scarborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Canadian Salt Ltd., Auto Workers 107 2250) 7,460 Jan. 9 Delay in new contract negotiations 
Windsor, Ontario. Locs. 195 & 240 — 
(CLC) 
Dominion Glass Glass and 831 17,450 19,860 Mar. 27 Wages, other benefits— 
Company Limited, Ceramic Workers — 
Wallaceburg, Ont. Locs. 235 & 246 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Libby, Owen Ford Glass and 300 4,800 4,800 Apr. 9 Wages in a first agreement— 
Glass Co. of Canada, Ceramic Workers — 
Collingwood, Ont. Eoc..252 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Products 
Electric Reduction Steelworkers 350 1,050 1,050 Apr. 14 Alleged slowness in negotiations— 
Co. of Canada, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 15 Return of workers. 
Long Harbour, Nfld. 
Canadian Liquid Air Steelworkers 320 4,160 4,160 Apr. 14 Wages, jobs evaluation, em- 
Pid. Loc. 6394 — ployees classifications— 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
North American Auto Workers 295 6,200 70,920 May 17 Wages, union security, grievance 
Plastics Ltd., Loc. 251 — procedure— 
Wallaceburg, Ont. (CLC) 
The Lufkin Rule Co. Steelworkers 190 2,470 2,470 Apr. 14 Wages— 
of Canada Ltd., Loc. 6709 —— 


) 


| 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers April 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
a= Union Involveaqlh ——- — — 
Location April Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
' CONSTRUCTION 
_ Several plumbing Plumbers 200 4,200 40,800 July 15 Wages, other benefits— 
contractors, Loc. 508 — 
Various locations (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwestern Ontario. 
Lakehead Sheet Metal Sheet Metal.................. 22) 4,730 9,690 Feb. 28 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Contractors Association, Workers — 
Various locations— Loc. 397 
Fort William and (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
Greater Windsor Paving, Various unions 273 4,910 7,910 Mar. 17 Failure to reach agreement—Wage 
Sewer Watermain Apr. 28 increases. 
Association, 
Windsor and area, Ont. 
Fischbach and Moore, Plumbers 100 700 700 Apr. 7 Wages in a new agreement—Not 
Estevan, Sask. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 16 reported. 
Island Construction Co., Labourers 400 800 800 Apr. 8 Alleged dispute over sanitation 
Sydney, N.S. Doe, 1115 Apr. 10 issue—Return of workers when 
. (AFL-CIO/CLC) court order issued. 
Lummus Co. (Canada) Various unions 893 4,020 4,020 Apr. 15 Unknown—Return of workers. 
Ltd., Apr. 21 
Point Tupper, N.S. 
Guilfords Insulation Asbestos Workers py be) 1,650 1,650 Apr. 21 Payment for travelling time— 
Company, Loc. 116 Apr. 28 Return of most workers when 
Point Tupper, N.S. (AFL-CIO/CLC) court order issued. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
| Transportation 
*Lakehead Freightways Teamsters 100 2,380 5,590 Feb. 19 Hours of work, safety conditions 
Limited, various locals — 
Port Arthur, Sault (Ind.) 
Ste. Marie, Ont. 
and Winnipeg, Man. 
*Air Canada, Machinists 6,330 45,210 45,210 Apr. 20 Wages— 
Canada-wide. various locals — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TRADE 
Metro Toronto News Ltd., Teamsters 160 3,360 12,000 Jan. 15 Disagreement over new contract— 
Scarborough, Ont. Loc. 419 — 
(Ind.) 
Association Provinciale Metal Trades’ 1.335 14,690 14,690 Apr. 16 Wages, other matters— 
des Marchands Federation — 
d’automobiles du Québec, (CNTU) 
Québec, Lévis and areas, 
Qué. 
Chevrolet Motor Sales Union of 110 110 110 Apr. 28 Wages, hours—Return of workers. 
Co. of Mtl. Ltd., Employees of Apr. 29 


Chevrolet Motor 
Sales (Ind.) 


Montreal, Que. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers April 1969 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


SERVICE 
Education 


CEGEP Edouard- 
Montpetit et Salaberry 
de Valleyfield, 

Montreal et 
Valleyfield, Que. 


+Government of Quebec 

(Various school 
commissions), 

Province-wide, Que. 


Health and Welfare 


La Pieta Hospital, 
Hull, Quebec. 


Personal Services 


Cara Operations 
Limited, 
Montreal, Que. 


Mutrray’s Restaurant, 
Halifax, N.S. 


* Federal jurisdiction. 


Union 


CNTU— 
directly 
chartered 


PAPT & CEQ 


Service Employees’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 698 
(CLC) 


Hotel Employees 
Loc. 662 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers Duration in Man-Days 
Involved 


bid 


5,000 


110 


200 


160 


+ Intermittent strike, with one day walkouts in various regions. 


Figure in ‘‘workers involved”’ column represents highest number at any one time. 
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April 


560 


9,400 


1,020 


2,600 


160 


Starting 
Date 


Accumulated Termination 
Date 


560 Apr. 14 


Apr. 22 
9,400 Apr. 14 
1,020 Apr. 18 
2,600 Apr. 12 


160 Apr. 17 


Major Issues 


— 


Result 


Dismissal of four teachers, other 
matters—Return of teachers. 


Delay in negotiations— 


Working conditions— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages and meal allowances— 


Wage increase. 


Man-days duration is adjusted to reflect actual time lost. 
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H—Employment Injuries 


TABLE H-1—Employment Injuriest Reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 1959-1968 

ee EIN NN A. ried tes Rl RL Aa EU EA 
: Temporary Permanent 

Disability Disability Fatality Total Ratiot of 
et ene aan nes Peter a ee ee —_—__—_——————__ Grand Total 
Year No. % No. ve No. yA No. G3 Fatalities 
ee ac ehcctcn Velde venrvncscdt NM ase bie WPA 95.4 7,594 4.1 946 0.5 185,712 100.0 Ti 

; ee incsceciinter es Fons vodescnens¥tewd 177,611 95.4 7,681 4.1 912 0.5 186,204 100.0 80.4 
NER SSSR eee Mel Oeil oer? 169,980 95.4 7,347 4.1 856 0.5 178,183 100.0 78.8 
RE. cic opea sky tarvusinsnscs Ahead 183,754 95.5 7,849 4.1 834 0.4 192,437 100.0 ie be 
RSS OF SRR: BT Lt Seen 196,500 95.3 8,928 4.3 893 0.4 206,321 100.0 72.4 

| veld tans Pebcetinesn\endness stars 228,045 a | 9,158 3.8 1,053 0.5 238,256 100.0 79.8 
A ideo veka spencse RAS apa goes 253,623 95.9 9,814 at, 1,118 0.4 264,555 100.0 84.3 
sca rancouninnvencad 257,020 95.3 11,391 4.2 1,198 0.5 269,609 100.0 96.5 
eo lca igh hn dre nik 253,073 93.7 15,957 5.9 1,023 0.4 270,053 100.0 88.4 
NE tN NTE Fc ecsiwarneestet sks 248,406 93.6 15,600 5.9 1,016 0.4 265,022 100.0 At ** 
/ PE oe oa a ne omens = ST a SET de 
Sueaverage 1959-1968.................cs0006 214,895 95.2 10,132 4.5 985 0.4 225,635 100.0 83.6 


ED OE Et Sn Ee RT Eee eM RENe 8 OS Me EEE ES ee tl 


* Preliminary. + Distribution partly estimated. ** Late returns from provinces cause this high figure. 
t Ratio of total fatalities reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards to grand total fatalities compiled by the Canada Department of Labour. 
See Table H-4. 


TABLE H-2—Employment Injuries} Workmen’s Compensation Settlement Rates per 10,000 Workers Employed 
(An Approximation), 1959-1968 


Total of 
Temporary Permanent Workers 
Disability Disability Fatality Total Employedt 
Year No. Rate» No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate’ (in thousands) 
Es a eee ee ce Sm ce ree Le Saar a Se eee ieee eee 
CN. osu taugnidopns nie 177 ,1i2 302.5 7,594 13:0 946 1.6 185,712 9 he ga 5,856 
a, sy nalehasink 177,611 298.3 7,681 12.9 912 i.3 186,204 312.7 5,955 
ete Acar Sak xn nvidbewncok 169,980 280.7 7,347 Wag | 856 1.4 178,183 294.2 6,055 
ea cae toe ric cda cae tiv csun oRewORR 183,754 295.2 7,849 12.6 834 3 192,437 309.1 6,225 
ESR, BE Ts VO Se eee 196,500 308.2 8,928 14.0 893 1.4 206,321 323.6 6,375 
SS RE Se ee 228,045 345.1 9,158 13.9 1,053 1.6 238,256 360.5 6,609 
oo ca cachinede nates 253,623 369.6 9,814 14.3 1,118 1.6 264,555 385.5 6,862 
AMR EE: oo Ree oe 257,020 359.4 11,391 15.9 1,198 7 269,609 377.0 Feiae 
SR SERR Ae) aE 2 A Re 253,073 342.9 15,957 21.6 1,023 1.4 270,053 365.9 7,379 
RARE RS RS FS eee on 248,406 329.2 15,600 20.7 1,016 1.3 265,022 3oi:2 7,546 
Eric LAs rat een a ne eo ee RES ee 
mverage 1959-1968................0.:....-+-+- 214,895 325.5 10,132 15.3 985 ‘S 225,635 341.8 6,601 
ES 


* Preliminary. +Distribution partly estimated. t DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, 12-month averages. 
“ Rate= Number of cases per 10,000 workers employed. 


TABLE H-3— Employment Injuries, Non-fatal and Fatal, Reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards, by Province, 
1967 and 1968 (See page 436). 
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TABLE H-4—Employment Fatalities by Industry, 1959-1968 


Agriculture Forestry Fishing Mining Manufacturing Construction 
Year No. A No. A No. WA No. wis No. Ve No. wh 

jh he ery ns eee Se. ee a 101 7.6 143 10.8 72 5.4 is bar 195 14.7 297 22.4 
ihe [0 02 A” Oe ee oak SE 69 6.1 131 Ei 22 2.4 180 15.9 186 16.4 199 Les 
POG ERPS at. eee 68 6.3 99 9.1 40 od 135 12.4 178 16.4 238 21.9 
UI {925 ot mes A a RN de Nr 62 5.5 7 Pie y2 1.0 151 13-3 216 19.0 204 18.0 
UAE oe Re A Te a 5 eRe 49 4.0 22 9.9 34 2.8 163 {32 jaja 18.0 234 19.0 
NOG Gre ee Bee cota Pe Fe mae q2 5.4 155 11.7 37 2.8 161 LZ 235 17.8 252 19.1 
LOGS ee ee es i RRS 50 3.8 108 Se 40 3.0 176 1333 22) 17.0 210. 20.9 
B16) SNe aE ee eS oe, 55 4.4 110 8.9 Se, 3.0 144 11.6 220 tera 293 2336 
LOG He 2 es ee 3. BERS 30 2.6 106 02 33 2.9 182 Mea! 186 16.1 PAILS, 1933 
TOG Gree eres ees a Re ee 26 258 96 10.5 19 peal 120 | 148 16.2 191 20.9 
Average 1959-1968...................ccc8 58 4.9 120 10.1 35 3.0 159 13.4 202 16.9 241 202 
* Preliminary. © Includes trapping and hunting. (2) Includes quarrying and oil wells. (3) Includes storage, communication, electric power, gas — 
and water utilities. (4) Includes insurance and real estate. (5) Includes community, business and personal service. 6) Includes defence. 


TABLE H-5—Employment Fatality Rates by Industry}, 1959-1968 


Year Agriculture Forestry Fishing Mining Manufacturing Construction 

RD EX R E R E R E R E R E 

UD ay ce eee SO ep ate 1 | Is 692 SEA 94 48.0 US) 19:9 88 v3 1,494 6.7 442 
TOGOR TE oe, ic tithe Peace lc ae 1.0 675 £325 97 15.9 Ly, 19.4 93 13 1,470 4.8 418 
LOGI ey ls eee se CA 1.0 681 £15 86 222 18 16.9 80 1:2 1,452 6.3 376 
BOOZE By Core. Se Nie ete nt 0.9 660 P72: 74 Sv 23 18.6 81 1.4 1,502 Sad 393 
be [62 Si eran Se ae een, f 1 a 0.8 649 15.3 80 13.6 25 22.6 72 1.4 £552 5.8 406 
DOG tic cc. rt 630 18.9 82 14.2 26 18.5 87 1.4 1,650 6.1 410 
ROS rk ks 5. eae woot 0.8 594 14.0 Aig 17.4 pa 13.1 134 1.4 1,636 6.0 463 
e/a e nse Naw Oke i PM I Tec M2 1.0 544 14.5 76 14.2 26 reo P21 123 1,744 5.9 499 
| NLLES PRI ts Et A RD Ry MRI 0.5 5o9 125 719 132 25 14.6 114 1.0 1,756 4.3 475 
Berne eee io IE ae ae 0.5 546 12.0 80 7.9 24 10.3 117 0.8 1,754 4.1 470 
maverape 959-2968 2)! 5 0.9 569 14.5 83 1d 2D 16.6 99 isa! 1,601 Be) 435 


*Preliminary. 
R= Fatality rate (number of fatalities per 10,000 workers employed). 


‘2)E = Workers employed, in thousands. DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, 12-month averages. 
tSee footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 
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Public 


Transportation Trade Finance Service Administration Total 
No. r 4 No. Vo No. v/s No. A No. ae No. va 
215 16.2 50 3.8 Z 0.2 25 1.9 sad 3.8 1,326 100.0 
190 16.8 51 4.5 Z 0.2 16 1.4 83 is 1,134 100.0 
188 pp 52 4.8 1 0.1 19 Li] 68 6.3 1,086 100.0 
209 18.4 58 are | 2 0.2 16 1.4 78 6.9 1,135 100.0 
210 17.0 61 4.9 1 0.1 28 iad 109 8.8 1ats3 100.0 
237 18.0 62 4.7 2 0.2 55 4.2 Se 3.9 1,320 100.0 
287 21.4 70 oh aS 0.2 38 2.8 fd 4.0 1,326 100.0 
251 20.2 59 4.7 1 0.1 43 35 29 os, 1,242 100.0 
237 20.5 64 aye 5 0.4 ae 4.8 35 3.0 1,156 100.0 
167 18.3 47 5.1 — 0.0 45 5.0 a 6.0 914 100.0 
219 18.4 57 4.8 2 0.2 34 2.9 61 = Bes 1,194 100.0 
ee ee 
Public 
Transportation Trade Finance Service Administration Total 
R E R E R E R E R E R E 
RE ns ae ae ee ce SMES See, oS NNR 
4.1 520 0.5 946 0.1 216 0.2 1,011 us 337 2.3 5,856 
3.7 515 0.5 981 0.1 226 0.1 1,096 2.3 365 1.8 5,955 
3.3 563 0.5 1,025 0.1 239 0.2 1,178 1.9 356 1.9 5,055 
3.6 588 0.6 1,049 0.1 248 0.1 1,244 2.2 362 1.8 5,225 
35 597 0.6 1,062 0.1 254 0.2 1,306 2.9 371 1.9 6,375 
4.0 591 0.6 1,105 0.1 264 0.4 1,386 1.4 377 2.0 6,609 
4.7 617 0.6 1,145 0.1 280 0.3 1,489 1.3 403 1.9 6,862 
4.0 620 0.5 1,180 0.0 302 0.3 1,622 0.7 419 i 7,152 
3.4 659 0.5 1,224 0.2 312 0.3 1,732 0.8 443 1.5 7,379 
* he 673 0.4 1,260 0.0 327 0.2 1,830 1.2 458 er 7,537 
ES he TLS a a ee | Se ee ee ee ee en A, ee ee 
3.7 594 0.5 1,098 0.1 267 0.2 1,389 1.6 389 1.8 6,400 
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TABLE H-6—Employment Fatalities, by Province and Industry, 1967-1968 


1967+ 
Industry 
Wid. =P ET. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. _ Sask. 
PVE ACEH OS OU Sak 2 Ss iadeeeas SU Name > creer Sere Mn 9 SAMO tate, Sah — os — 1 a 20 1 1 
SPE Y Boo 0) eee I es, 0a tie ES Or Se Re RE oR pe) — 3 3 18 26 Z EZ 
EISEENGE AND WRAPPING! Bee Sielociscst ote eevee ete Mie h calees erates tae snc — 1 26 — — — — — 
MUNES@OUARRIES? OL WEEDS icc cccte ce roleestee tae esac ceca 14 — 5 8 8 64 11 8 
VISUAL TINIMICS Re Koleos et Male caccascs em Ret Cee ee 3 — — 1 3 47 9 6 
Ded SS pei balct: meets oad PA? UMMM <8 eae, UMeprer, NEMURUEP ain A» Jha — — 5 6 — — — — 
ites, 0) Cab ay se: N06 [27 ee oe URROMR eS UM e ery seyy 8 APRORaarh It, 9 EN: — — — — — — —— 1 
Nonemieta bana nries, SCrVICESs 2s scsnstvctegessece ties oeera cents estes eee 11 — — 1 5 17 2 1 
UDO Gey COT 01's) 2. © anne ot aE Mn Eder Ren OMRORE cp See ONr oti bn coer 4 1 10 7 41 81 2 4 | 
PGOGtAHG DEVEL ACES io caidas tae ee ee ee ee 1 1 3 4 10 4 2 1 
MARCOS ME HN cso en ieee pO ea chs TTR ee hg. en oA pea — — — a — — — — 
Rab bee sc ere eciienea a Gee eet ore eee — — — — — 3 — a 
Cab 1a) Cae READE OE, ee, Oy Se ORETOMP AMER CR! Fyre S MONE SENET OSE ec cra. — — — a a — — — 
2 Wes 8 6 Une. 1 SE ne RUE AR NES SUR OU 2s SEMPRE a lacy — — — — 1 4 — — 
Elo aba ee > ee eee EN es Mar ROL CRESS Lo RN Rae, Been ir ee ek Bet — — — — 1 — “— — 
SV COC ea re hee ae ak eg” SCAR dec eer ee ae Ae Ca — — — 2 2 8 — 2 
| be: W 8) ZR ib > Atop SANE AA RR RO NY Bn n. k. 7 pr Pes aap te MMm aR TEC 8 el 8) ie — — 1 1 6 i —_ — 
Printing pu OUSDING 2.1. seas: Seat nen ee tees en eee ee 1 — — — 1 — a — 
Eg whee ehh 2420 | | AON aN ROO ck Nemes neers WHAMMY Soh |e — — 3 — 8 19 = — 
Metal Fa OLiCA thes. 32: «ice ca ee tng eet eee se Oe eee DZ —— — — 3 18 1 — 
igh ECOL RL 101s) (ek Sea est AERP BERD ts MOI RES OI SR IMS Lapa 2k ie ge NO — — — — 1 4 — -— 
TLADSPOLTATION COUID INCH eos enc cee srs ee ieee dl tac eles eee ee — — 2 — 1 4 — 1 
PLCCEEICA Ye ote ates es toe ad sa tM ee ds Sh TA EN | Tc) ts NE — — — — — ys — — 
PVOTIEMICCAIIC MINGraliice. ce meee son, hdc cee eR, weet eee ee — — 1 — 1 ri — — 
PetrOlevinaanicd: COAL se ee nt cg: i dite oe ed SA ae ae ae oe — — — — 1 1 1 — 
CET ch Monel cs eo met | tribe cei) ene ene te Aa — — — — 3 6 — —_ 
INUISCET NCO UStes fk. c neh sha cc ce Nee sits Os na a Nie pemee ne ee a Pe — — — a 2 a 1 — 
CONS PRUIG TION sey sew er ee eS ie Oa Rd Goer Pe peel Se 7 2 9 9 32 70 10 17 
1S CUVEE GDh 01> cml Seo fem serie dn NOON: 2) Toth em eRe eis hc oO By, bo aR alan 4 1 — — 9 15 2 2 
PALTV VAY ios heats ic eats aed BD, Oe eae eNO Fone AAR 8 EA rl 3 — 4 4 11 16 3, q 
oo) gee Se Or ip Se ae Boas AeRIOEA PUPS Ds. SAN BAC PRUE 5 claramgeycs: WE — 1 5 ie) 12 49 3 8 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION 
PENIS OF Ry CCLIGR DT Lipset ie ee! cass es a een eo ares ee mete 8 — a. 8 34 ie) 14 10 
FW Piece ERP RPE SEEN Aah aie RIE Albeo OE Nolet, (Ce Lo ete Rae WY LI 3 — 1 1 3 14 3 os 
ENS) ped RS eR DE Arco st cet A 8 ok opt He REN SMEAR A i apt RMN, 2 — 1 — 8 2 1 — 
ULB AE RCT A RENE RAS, a hi A lnc aha) BAR dente Al ao — — 1 3 Z yay 4 1 
Oca band Mienway sh eer kc. nee aes ea ee BT tes RL — — 2 1 14 2a 2 3 
IMLISCELIATIOOUS so. ccc ta sees fare eee eee arcane ee ere — — 1 z 2 3 — 1 
“21 (8) D2). eMipeeRnGe “Oe SRR ae OR, i SW A S| URROMEL SON AR 8 5 Stk ee Wee — — — — 1 1 2 4 
CODIMUMICATIOM ea... 5: eR SPR eS ECR ie ies ee — — — — 1 — 1 
Electric: power2cas: Waterss ea Boe ai ae ae ee 3 — 1 1 4 6 Be — 
TRA sete HAs, aoe col OR: 0 eS RE, Un Se — — p Pe 8 24 3 op 
VINES ATE eh cilhc th cece or Bic ste EIR ses ee Dg ct — — 2 — Z 14 1 4 
IRS ie eS tla eee ce oe eee. | ee eens ees — — — 2 10 2 3 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE............::cc0cccsccececeeseoee — — — — — 5 — — 
SUELO LLG! SA Ge, Se ORD RON es Sit Wa) BORE ne Sk cr eM RMB EE ok FPR TT ae — — 1 9 pees 1 3 
KSOMMMIUNILY, : DUSINESS 2... 6 WR ee ee — — 1 — 5 9 — z 
|b oe 10) 1 | Leen EA ek PALMA LS. 3 ORR Mn. Sos Pet Fes Be, — — 1 1 4 13 1 1 
PRGRC ALISMINIS) RA TION (302). ae ieee ore oman Ot et 2 — — 1 9 10 4 1 
PD CRS ne Sig es Rk Se ns eee Ne ee a =, ee 37 4 64 40 159 397 od 53 
* Preliminary. + Revised. 
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Yukon and Yukon and 
lta. Gin viiielen LOM Nid. PES NS. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. _ Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Total 


5 2 - 30 . bins _ 1 2 15 1 3 2 2 a 26 
2 48 106 sat = 2 6 13 18 = fa 5 52 a 96 
\3 6 = 33 a — 6 1 a = 1 Se a 11 - 19 
| 
13 51 = 182 1 ae 5 1 11 43 10 10 12 26 1 120 
i 23 = 92 = a vl 1 33 ! 1 ee 18 i 57 
2 17 ae 30 iS = 4 ite es Bie te on 2 1 ee 7 
1 ve & 2 Ln = = a 1 ae =e 3 es a 4 
10 11 te 58 1 = 1 oe 9 9 9 7 7 1 52 
13 19 1 186 2 ms ‘i ae 16 73 1 5 15 29 1 148 
3 1 er 31 ae ee: = 3 10 pi 2 = = we 16 
_ po cool 3 vat ss ae = aes 1 es boos ie. = = 1 
|= c= = a ss a = a mh 1 Es ae) ee iad sats 1 
|3 es 5 . = beak 1 sa ie ae = ak ak 1 
| ees = 1 a etek Sh ann kee act Ss ee ae 2, Mech = 
2 6 — 22 = ae 3 = 3 9 ae 1 i 8 at: 24 
_ 3 = 12 a — = ae 1 8 = ce 2 4 = 15 
3 a ra 2 “ss = sa che = oe Es me = 1 1 2 
1 1 a 32 2 na 1 om 3 11 rs a _ 7 me 24 
2 | a 27 i fs 2 a 1 10 ae 1 4 3 bd 21 
1 = =< 6 a2 a be oe ss 5 cs 1 = 1 ou 7 
1 4 = 13 = = = = 2 3 = - 1 3 ms 9 
\s 1 3 = = 2 = = 4 cS _ ui st ab 4 
1 = = 10 = = = as mn 6 ae? = 4 2 ban 12 
ie 2 1 ee 6 = = ok as es Be ac ae Wy ee Be ein 
_— ws = 9 a es = os 1 4 1 3 oe — & 9 
a 1 oa 4 = a che = 1 1 pe = BT 2 ms 
33 33 1 223 7 = 9 11 24 55 11 17 26 30 1 191 
5 10 = 48 3 ws 1 1 " 19 1 5 9 10 = 56 
15 6 1 7 4 bg 4 5 5 9 1 7 7 9 1 52 
13 17 = 103 = es 4 5 12 27 9 5 10 11 ri 83 
41 39 1 237 2 1 7 10 20 46 5 13 29 34 a 167 
a 7 me 32 = x ad = 1 4 = a 1 12 ts 18 
8 = 22 1 : 1 1 1 3 ike oe = 2 ro 9 
7 4 oes 43 _ 1 2 5 4 8 1 6 5 7 cat 39 
20 11 1 81 1 = 2 4 8 23 4 3 15 10 ms 70 
5 3 = 17 eH babs = os 2 = = 3 2 aes a 7 
2 2 Le 12 = eS ae — 1 2 oe = 2 tes Pe 5 
— 2 = 4 = . ee sins = 4 a es 1 = us 5 
7 2 2 26 o ia 2 = 3 2 =o 1 3 3 sa 14 
9 9 ia 64 ss ed 1 3 1 20 3 10 8 ee! 47 
4 _ = 30 he = ne 1 oe 12 3 I 6 6 a. 29 
6 ws 34 es a 1 2 1 8 _ — 4 2 — 18 
_ aa am 5 hom a Tz. ee _ es — ae us = ES. Saat 
12 5 = 55 ae de 19 2 1 8 11 i 45 
4 2 4% 23 = aie 1 1 1 7 2 ui 4 i 22 
8 3 ve 32 = sak ve a a 12 ww 1 4 6 = 23 
5 3 a 35 1 a 2 3 x 21 4 1 7 8 i 55 
133-215 3 1,156 13 1 40 37 96 310 38 51 114 21 3 914 
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TABLE H-7—Employment Fatalities by Industry+ and Type of Accident, Canada 1967 and 1968 


Type of Accident 


Striking Against and Stepping on Objects: 


Ini E28 cd a4 5) ov Cee a Seok Cat nod Ee re eer veneer cc 
Belts MOUlleySsCldINS, MNES) GUC vase necate sores er ebscene aes set ect aoceveecee ene 


Working materials 
AROS eter 


Nails or sp 


Buildings or structures (including parts of these)....................06 


Working surfaces 
Miscellaneous 


eee cee ee eee eesneseece 


cere cere cece esc c ccc cree cece ree es ere seesseeseessrescceseseceseseseseceses 


Bee eee meee eee eee ee meee neat ante eann een eaes esas seas esse seessesssesseeee 


IMAC HIDE Yoho, 5 Sere ance ne hun en neue, ory cuarocs Same teen 
Belts pulleys: Chainsalines. Cts i eee eet ce 
Cranes, derricks, other hoisting or conveying apparatus................ 


Automobiles or trucks 


TTACWORS LOAM MODES SOtC cron te gerte ted nen nae sae eee ERs 


Mine or quarry cars 


PLAaiNSsOmOUlCrstAallWAaY, VeNIClOS se 60a ne bet ta ene toa eee 


Streetcars or buses 


Other motor-driven transportation vehicles, N.E.C......000000.. 
Man=powered. Venicies and: Cralt..2, 22a iris. reheat ce ere 
ObDIECissnrOWnIOL KICKEG OaACKk DY 1001S. ee ee ee 
Objects thrown -or kicked back by machines......0...:4..050. 00sec oes 
@bjectssbemns Hosted Or CONVEveUe ne er ee eee 
Objects falling or flying in mines or Quarries..............0...26).0...005--0 
Materials being handled by fellow workers................00.cecccccceeeeees 
Materials bemnothandled iby, Victinn.2.5c0.- ec ee 
Materials fallinedirom stockpiles or loads :.82.2.<45...2-8 ee 
Another person(other than‘aets of Violence) \...s5.c.ccdeisn.esss eee: 
PRUIT AIS: Feet as Med cis ee ey ee AR Is SN 
Falling trees or limbs.. 


Landslides 


or cave-ins. 
Flying particles 


Animalsdrawn Venicles.s\ ies, ih eee ee) ie ee ey ec cee 
Miscellaneous............... 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee ees 


Caught In, On, or Between: 


Machinery 


Belts pulleys chains, limes sete; ee nse ec tac ae 
Elevators, hoisting or conveying apparatuS............0..c0ccccccceseeeeeeeeeee 
Buildings or structures (including parts of these)...........0..00cccccce0 


Automobiles or trucks 
Tractors, loadmobiles, etc 
Mine or quarry cars 
Trains or other railway vehicles 
Streetcars or buses 


Miscellaneous transportation vehicles or craft .....0....0..ccccccceeseseeeeees 


Materials in use or stored in plant 


Ooiccitc.in- water (6.9.0 logs sboats.ctes) nt ee 


Miscellaneous 


etter eee neeee 


ee ee ee rs 


Agricul- 


ture Forestry Fishing Mining 


1967} 


Manu-  Con-_ Trans- 
factur-  struc- _porta- 
ing tion tion Trade 


2 ie a 1 

6 3 2 = 

1 2 2 = 

1 10 = 1 

4 6 4 2 

= 5 = = 
2 ae 13 1 

a ae = 1 
az 1 aa en 
pa 1 be = 
4 1 = = 

1 1 3 1 

1 1 xt = 

1 1 = 1 

7 2 5 os 

= 4 = pa 
11 = =? 

a > role ee 
5 8 et = 

36 59 29 8 
4 1 3 = 

2 2 1 sa 

1 ie 1 BSL 

ed at 1 = 
2 2 4 5 

2 7 4 2 

1 Bis 3 = 

1 —— — 

1 = — 

1 aaah nae = 

3 3 px = 

18 16 17 7 


* Preliminary. 
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1968* 


Public Manu- Con. Trans- Public 
Admin- Agri- factur- struc- porta- Admin- 
inance Service istration Total culture Forestry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade Finance Service istration Total 


a 1 ass 1 _ ate = = me 1 Be as = ate =) 1 
3 1 a 1 me aie code ae as 1 ae oe a EA a 1 


—-— = = Pag 3 yee neg > apt eae ieee , “oe pee 2 
_ se ss 11 iat se ue a. es 2 1 = ~ “ oad 3 
a — oe 8 - a 1 a bt oe = vie me at Le: 1 
2 ae ae 12 = 1 4 2 5 2 ae a2 1 1 16 
4 1 he 20 = 1 a 2 2 8 6 3 oe a 2 24 
a = = 7 = = ee ant 2 2 2 1 = st a 7 
a = i 1 = — = 5 ne = hie Lah a bt As. 5 
4 isi = 18 = = i 1 4 a 10 = et a 1 18 
a Lees oo 2 = ns = ue = = bate ee! es 1 
. eee oo 1 uate aa = a oa cae ae ae a Mes el a 
a & = 1 ace = — 1 1 ae hi re = 1 cee 3 
a Ae a 6 me 2 = 1 1 tase ah se ee a 5 
4 < es 6 a2 1 af = a 2 cee a aes as be 3 
4 oe ae 14 =. = ee 11 a3 1 ae vas Bh = oa 12 
a ex ae = 4 se ae a 1 es os oa = = ma 1 
a ae ee 4 ats oe = ee 1 1 aoe ces 1 A 3 
4 a = 21 3 4 os 1 7 3 4 ges ae Bs 1 20 
= <3 Ss on 1 a ea ie = ae ie a ie es ee 1 
- oe 1 61 46 = 1 1 4 =s 1 ae ae 1 54 
a 1 — 29 1 ae a 6 or 8 2 1 tn as 1 19 
2 1 i 4 ae 1 = 2 a 3 A ses ie =e 1 

1 aa 1 19 en 1 = 3 3 5 2 ae ae 1 20 

1 4 : 253 2 56 2 38 25 47 32 11 Zs 3 9 225 
4 ms 1 12 2 3 1 3 15 5 1 es 2 as 1 28 
_ ba oo 7 = a 1 1 oh es 1 2 z ws 3 
= 1 ea 3 he ba bes 2 2 1 es) 1 Pa fe 2 8 
= Sse oe 1 ie a> Dh os aN sae awe = ae —— — Seed 
— Sa sa 14 2 1 os is = = 1 2 ae. 2 i 7 
— on = 32 6 7 =a 1 1 14 4 at at 1 1 35 
— 3 fone 2 = = = 2 ihe es wi ee as a en 2 
4 A 5 = ions = = 1 ie 1 te = aa nd 2 
— oR oe 2 A. i Pots = = 1 as Es = ob aa 1 
— te a 2 = fie. ae = 1 = ae ok a; as aa 1 
— a = 4 ee 1 = me 1 1 _ = Le si 3 
— 1 1 13 A se i 3 1 2 1 sa = 1 = 8 
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TABLE H-7—Employment Fatalities by Industryt and Type of Accident, Canada 1967 and 1968 (Continued) 


Type of Accident 


Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc.: 


AEM OL VAI EAU WAYS cadres ccs aoe ce coe denns cto stsns cus Pe vente ns 
INVOlVing Street. Cars OF DUSES...0...cis0..0cecc se sncdereseonen ss 
Involving automobiles oretrucks q.2-:...-...t0de2es0.525, 
Involving tractors, loadmobiles, etc...........00......00 
INVOLVING MING-OF QUAaITy Cars ..c.. felis eee ee 
THVOLVINIG WALEE Clalit). ca-zac eels 
OV OlVaU ANCL Gora Sick eset en ane ee eae 
Involving other transport agencies...............:cee 
Involving hoisting or conveying apparatus ............. 
Involving animal-drawn vehicles...................::::e 


tee ee meee e nme renerenene 


rere rere eee eee eee eee 


eee tees cee eeeescessccene 


ee rr 


eee eee ccee eres encccccese 


INEISCE MANE OTIS APCRICIOS tent rntae nee cee crete ear mrt ere 


Falls and Slips: 


(A) Due to rough ground or floor surface............... 
Due to.collapse of resistance. ....4,.0.. 2 
Due to tripping over or stepping on object..... 
PE TOS Pery SUTIACe.. 2s eek i eee ee 
Due to slipping while handling materialls......... 
Due to slipping while operating machines........ 


Due to physical condition of workman.....0..0.0.00000.0. eee 


Due to vehicles in motion 1.2000 2.......20 0.2. 
Miscellaneous falls (on same level)................... 
iB) From ladders onstairse1 ee 
PONUSCALOIGS Of StawiNesen ..;..cu eee 
From platforms, ramps or stationary vehicles 
From buildings, roofs or towersS....................... 
From bridges, trestles or catwalks....0......000000... 
From poles, trees, logs or stumpsS................00... 
PLOUlSLOCK PUES OF WOdUs arte kc ceen de 
From moving railway vehicles...............00000..00.. 
From other moving transportation vehicles..... 
(© into holds of vessels cen ane ele eee 
Into shafts,. pits, excavations, etc...0.....:..5....0<.--- 
Into rivers, lakes, seas or harbours................... 
Mnto storage bankers eye. eo... 
Lito svats, tanks: Or Kilnise.) nt ys oe See 


Se ee ee rir 


Miscellaneous falls to different levels.........:.......0.....0ccccccccceeeeeeeee 


Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explosions: 
Vonoaerationss.: 08. eee ee) en eae eo! ia ee 


EB DOSUIC. LO WELCING ALASNES eaten es snecdess dee lens 
Exposure to cold or cold substances.....0.........0000000... 
Exposure to steam or other hot vapours................... 
Exposure to hot liquids or molten metal................. 


Exposure 10. heat‘or:hot-substancesaN.E. Gr. see ees 


Explosions—blasting accidents...0.0.0.0..00...cccceceeeeeeeeee 
Explosions of coal and/or dust..........0..:c.ccssssssecees-- 
PAiteOlasts (DUMPS) I Mines. eo tee en 


Explosions of steam pressure apparatus....................-ccssce-seejecearsennees 
Explosions of liquid air, gas pressure apparatus .........ccccccececceseeeee 
Pxpidsins,0f gasoline and) Of Olin .usk sta oe 


POMIOS ION OM OnenuCa lS .1 ace ee ee ae 
Ammunition and firearms (accidental).............0....... 
COIERDERTHOSIODS. «cose nu sok so er ee eM eae 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ees 


Agricul- 
ture 


Forestry Fishing Mining 


1967+ 


Manu- Con- _ Trans- 
factur-  struc- _—_porta- 


ing tion tion Trade : 
5 1 16 — 
Se 
30 30 54 16 
2 9 2 — 
ou 2 at Bee 
2 22 34 4 
asf = 3 a. 
39 45 109 20 
1 pe 1 — 
1 ei eal a 
ee 1 aa = 
2. 1 3 1 
1 plaid ih 
ant 1 9) a 
2 Z 1 1 
1 i 2 — 
Z 4 ys — 
4 16 1 1 
z 3 1 — 
at 2 1 - 
i — Ds — 
2, 1 1 2 
ais 1 mee oe 
oe 1 = - 
4 6 16 — 
ee 1 pe = 
3 ils se: a 
4 T 2 1 
29 63 ay 6 
9 Z 4 2 
— — — 1 
rosy 3 1 2 
4 as re) = 
1 — — 1 
2 a ts = 
2 1 — p: 
3 — — 1 
3 Es = ss 
2 — 5 — 
26 5 10 7 


* Preliminary. + Revised. t See footnotes 1 nafs Table H-4. 
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1968* 


Public Manu- Con.  Trans- Public 

| Admin- Agri- factur- — struc- _porta- Admin- 
a Service istration Total culture Forestry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade Finance Service istration Total 
| 

] 


— 


y 
9 


1 

—_ 11 168 Z 10 — 3 11 24 38 17 a 16 11 132 
oo — Lf Z 4 — — 3 1 — — — 14 
oo — -- pe | oo 1 — — _ <i bs omar — ee ane ne 1 
a 3 — 50 oe a — 7 4 — 19 — = 5 — a0 
— “= — 3 —- — = -—- — — 4 — — oo 4 
_ ae — 1 = eae ae tes aS a= — nae ck fs = oe 
—- 14 11 291 4 16 — 11 a 30 82 19 — Zi 11 211 
a= — = 1 — — — — v — — —- 1 — 4 
a —- 4 — — ao = — 1 — — 2 5 
— 1 — 3 — — — — -- 1 — — — —— a 1 
— —— — 1 1 —-- me — — — — — — 1 — 2 
— 4 2 15 1 4 — — 5 3 4 ps — — 6 25 
— -- — Zz — 1 — — — — 1 — — a _— 2 
—_— — — 4 — — — oa Z — — — — -= — 2 
— — — 6 _ — — — 2 4 2 — — — — 8 
— 1 — 21 — — — 1 10 — — — — — 11 
—_— os a ce — — 1 4 8 r — — — — 15 
—_— 4 — 27 1 — 1 — 1 14 — — — — — 17 
—_ — a 6 — — — — 3 2 1 — — -— — 6 
— — — 1 — 1 — — 1 1 — — — — — 3 
_ — = 1 — 1 -- — 1 — — — — — — 2 
—_ 3 — — — — — — 2 — — — a 2 
_ 1 — 8 2 — — —_ — — 2 — — — a 4 
= ound a 1 a a — avr: au a ee — ~ ras = a 
1 —- — 12 — — — 9 2 4 — — — — = 15 
— 3 1 51 a 1 13 Z 3 4 6 — — 1 6 36 
_ a a 1 a — — — 2 1 — — — — - 3 
—_ — — 5 — — — 1 1 — — — — — — 2 
— — 1 20 1 #3 3 9 — — — — 1 18 
1 14 4 207 7 9 15 15 31 64 20 3 — 5 14 183 
— 1 3 23 — — 1 — 4 2 — — — = = 7 
a — a 1 ase _ a = += a ve ae aS ee sal I 
. aS ane 1 et mz =S om es ae =a Hae a ak os Gas 
— ae te 4 — es aes —_ as Ae fae o< coo = Bee aka 
3 a2 Mea 3 “nl =. ee hear 1 as _ 1 —— — 1 3 
— — 1 2 — — — 8 — 2 — — — 1 11 
3 — aoe 15 os = a bas = ae oe: = Sa = — — 
_ —_— — 2 — — — 2 — — — — — _ — 2 
= — —_— y : — — — — 1 — — — — — = 1 
= ae — 6 — = <a = es oan — a. ace cia ae aa 
i — — 8 — — — — 1 —- — -- — 3 
— — — 3 — 1 — — 1 — —- — — = 2 
1 — 8 — — — 2 3 — 3 — — — 1 9 
38 


— 
NN 
- 
x 
| 
— 
= 
S) 
— 
p 
n 
— 
w 
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TABLE H-7—Employment Fatalities by Industryt and Type of Accident, Canada 1967 and 1968 (Concluded) 


19677 
Manu- Con-_ Trans- : 
Agricul- factur-  struc- _ porta- | 
Type of Accident ture Forestry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade 
) 
Inhalations, Contact, Absorptions, Ingestions, and Industrial Diseases: 
Exposure to acids, alkalis or similar chemicals .............0.......::00 1 — = 1 — — — 
PX POs ule PO POISON OUST CASES rola tires cera ee tetas ies ce eer treed — — — — 1 4 3 3a 
ER DOSULE LONG USU (SILICOSIS CLCs) Stet et icc ceeeces teeter nee ee — — — 48 19 1 1 —_— 
EXDOSUIE tO DOISONOUS VESClAtION. ..n.cte cee ee — = = =— a as = pees 
PIXDOSULCHO TAGIOACLIVE SLLDSLADICES sincere seer Oh eee sk feces eer ee — — — 5 if — — — 
THCUStHialeCISCASEs (IN bs, Gee ere eee ces ek ee ES = — = — — 2 — — 
Exposure to miscellaneous poisonous agencil€es...............:cccceeeeeeee — — — — — — — — 
GS BNE 9) See PR Sacer Aa A ela MEd Yer ent Ta aR A UAE. Pelee 1 — — 54 22 ei 4 3 
Contact with Electric Current: 
POC SeACCIOCNUS corey eas tie eees cate eek Ore tay eV LC re eR -- — — — — — — — 
Exposure to. or contact.with clectricity.......2..4. eee 2 — 2 4 16 14 Z 
ED OE AM ses 5 sonido ae Sees Sie eR ten I SN ne Se cee Os Z — — 2 4 16 14 2 
Over-Exertion: 
OVver-Cxertion,;Strains; tCjc eet ee Se eye one ere 1 — — 3 4 ) 12 4) 
ROT AG: cs 6 Weel eee we cote cea Wo eed aa as cael oot) See ac 1 — — 3 4 f; 12 7 
Miscellaneous Accident Types: 
ATaY YS ave < hak meee Mine iran ip, 00 ne BREN Sr cram ia Uap A enc aay Ree co oCRday VR tay Fe 1 — — — 1 Z 3 — 
Bites, stings, etc., (by animals, reptiles and insects) .....000.0c0c. ao = a —* eae vale a 
WnTeCtiON ENE Cy etre ee ees a = eee dg — — — = == = — — 
IVLISCE MATIC ONS 3235 chee Beers oe rig ee. Se) ge RAE a 1 — — 3 f; 5 4 4 
BIA sees criti cers Aone cee gee ng Ni so Ah eho bade a eee 2 — — 3 8 7 q 4 
RAND PL OTAL. ok Pa. a en ok Aer eee 30 106 33 182 186 223 337 64 
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1968* 


Public Manu- Con. Trans- Public 

Admin- Agri- factur- struc- porta- Admin- 
inance Service istration Total culture Forestry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade Finance Service istration Total 
— — — 3 — — — — 1 — 1 — _- = — 2 
— 3 1 15 — - — 1 4 3 — = 1 17 
— — — 69 — — oe 23 +2 a a= _ — — — 35 
— — oo 6 i — - 1 — — — — — — — 1 
— — —- z “= — — 1 — — — — — — 1 2 
aoe oe 3 


1 a 2 41 — 2 — 6 x! 4 3 4 — 7 5 38 


S50 © at5 56 26 96 19 120 148 191 167 47 — 45 =) 914 


mn 
ie) 
Nn 
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TABLE H-8—Employment Fatalities by Industryt and Occupation, 1967 — 1968 


1967 ¢ 
Public 

Ad- Per| 

Manu- Con- Trans- minis- Cent 

Agri-  For- factur- struc-  porta- Fi- = Sery-  tra- of | 

Occupation culture estry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Total 

| 

Farmers and farm worket......................- 24 — —— — — 1 — — — 1 1 30 2.¢ 

Loggers and related workets.................. — 86 — — 1 1 1 — — — oa 89 1 

Fishermen, trappers and hunters............. — — 32 -- _: — — — a a a 32 24 

Miners, quarrymen and related workers — — — 141 4 =) 1 3 —- 1 1 156 13% 

Craftsmen, production process and | 

Teldteds WOLKElSittisig ie ete ee 1 5 — 27 109 125 63 27 1 13 6 371 32m 
Labourers and unskilled workers (not 
agricultural, fishing, logging or 

PUINID Jes neg ees ease — — — — 19 67 13 6 1 6 4 116 §=6©10¢ 

Transport and communication................ = 9 1 2 pa | 10 142 9 —— Z 3 199 172 

VERMA SCL a tty tein teh Aes a ecea ne scale 1 3 a — 8 ad Z 4 2 42 3.6 

Professional and technical..........0.0.0........ i) a —- 8 5 3 =) 1 — 4 5 32 2.8 

ICTICAL Shee erates i Ame ero heen Ba = — — 1 — — 3 — 1 2 10 0.9 

SEF] Le ll ie AR EI yh ag IN Oe Ae Ae OE — —— — — 14 — 2 i —- — 1 24 2a 

SELVICeS and TeECreatlOn <..ccus occ. ore — 3 — 3 4 2 2 1 1 23 10 49 4.2 

AOC ee Wee 2 ode eect 30 106 33 182 i Tey ep aeae 237, 64 5 55 35 1,156 100.0 

Per centiortotale) hee eee 2.6 9517 17 RGOFSC19 3320.5 5.3, 0.4 4-7 Ro 100.0 _ 


Workers employed in thousands.... 559 719 PJ) 114 15156~ 475 659 1,224,312 1,732 443 7,379 _ 


Fatality rate per 10,000 em- 
DEOV CCS ee take reas awd Stee 0.5 13.4 13.2 15.9 1.1 4.7 3.6 OS.) 02 0.3 0.8 1.5 = 


* Preliminary. + Revised. tSee footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 


TABLE H-3—Employment Injuries, Non-fatal and Fatal, Reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
by Province, 1967-1968 . 


1967+ 1968* 
Non-fatal Non-fatal 
Tempo- Tempo- 
Medical rary Permanent Medical rary Permanent 

Province Aid Only Disability Disability Fatal Total Aid Only Disability Disability Fatal Total 
INCWIOUNCIAN GE ee ere 6,367 5,226 123 at 13,362 ayy a) 4,226 29 20 13,446 
Prince Edward Island.............. ES Ges! 1,180 21 15 2,367 1,109 1,116 2 4 2,231 
DI Ova DCOliA eee cco 15,032 10,468 349 36 25,885 14,040 10,348 ol a3 24,492 
Ne weRrINS WICK] 424.2.) a 15,869 8,437 400 39 27,176 14,752 8,247 pa 7 33 26,341 
SOIC ete en en oh Sia re + css a 248 172,679 als ¥t pat 202 187,351 
8 JG Le Te ele OA Oe RRA Ce 241,704 106,021 4,191 316 5522s) ss z+ tes 310{ 379,228 
Oi iit eat ie! oe 15,208 Phy 490 39 28,954 16,142 12,822 444 39 29,447 
DPasKeMCHE WAR eo eal 14,758 [25123 362 ay 27,294 14,365 i aed We 347 48 26,937 
fa | Gro) 9 r Ke es eee ee ea Oe 33,521 22,988 1,058 123 57,690 37 538 23,020 1,007 108 56,673 
BEES TR OLIN.) senc<-t ss a 50,235 25,928 15352 156 77,671 48,166 25,902 1,282 150 75,500 
* Preliminary. 7 Revised. t Estimated. ** Information not available. 
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1968* 


Workers Fatality Public Workers Fatality 

mployed Rate per Ad- Per Employed Rate per 
in 10,000 Manu- Con- Trans- minis- Cent in 10,000 

| Thou- Employ- Agri- factur- struc-  porta- Fi- Serv-  tra- of Thou- Employ- 

| sands ees culture Forestry Fishing Mining _ ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Total — sands ees 

RS SSS SESS SRS agg 

Oe ee {prose ove 27. Sagi” as 

57 186 TH 2 2 1 - — — 1 808.8 54 0.5 

ees ie eyo 15 1.6 25 «14.8 

58 26.9 — — — 96 1 4 1 — — — — 10Zg7> 2412 58 we) 

: 

1,924 1.9 2 9 3 15 96 tie 44 14 — 6 74 S08F 33:77 2" L910 1.6 

| 

| 315 3.7 — 1 — — 21 57 8 7 — 8 8 L0G 12.0 312 3.5 

| 412 4.8 — 8 1 3 10 9 98 9 — a, 6 151 16.5 413 cy 

| 693 i Shi 1 5 4 6 Bi Pe 2 2 Timea. I ld 3.8 

917 0.3 —_— 2 — 3 2 2 2 — 9 4 28 a 980 2.9 

| 1,038 Dee TEA ee, Pees 1 eS ee yee 455 [OAme OO 0.3 

| 501 (sy gual" eee ae 1 iam el ae ene ey ia) "se Sie A 

; 874 0.6 — — — 1 2 — 6 4 — jhe 25 50 sos 908 0.6 

a rns tei he i ee BF 2 a cS RE ARE DE DEN MOND 88 oe 

mee cS C2GCOGHssi“(i‘a SK aT aT — 45 55 914 100.0 7,537 ad 

— — 2.8 10.5 24 134 16227" 20.9:7 183 5:1 — 5.0' ~6.0° 100.0 — — — 

| _- _ 546 80 20 117 1,754 470 Gio" 125260. 327" 1,830" a 5h tee os — — ns 

_ — a 57) 12:0 9.5 10.3 0.8 4.1 2.5 0.4 — 02 sam? 2 — — — 


ee ee 
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TABLE H-9—Employment Fatality Rates, 1967 — 1968 


19674 


Workers Employed 


Number of Fatalities in Thousands** 
Both Both 
Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes 
A—By Sex and Industryt 
PD TICIIR AR aie Ga Bi 2 oink NG ., on ue nuh unseen tect ere 30 — 30 486 fe 559 
EERE ee me Bc BO cok ase t aee aas es 106 — 106 78 1 19 
| Bad Vince, 12) Ney Seana Ce le ia OPE See iP eyoee ey enc TM LSet, 33 — 33 Pe) — ZS 
IVES et as ee os mies a Oe ea 182 — 182 108 6 114 
WEAN ACCTING 5 oot 18 cs aera kde nea he vane te 186 — 186 1,362 394 1,756 
COASIGUICEIOTIOS op ore hn cance ee, cs BYE heen aden ree eee ee 222 1 22e 457 18 475 
"PYAISOOUUALHOM eS ck. cB heb p Seco AL tae 235 2 23% 563 96 659 
8 gaa eae Birr, 2) opi ei Oe 2 SAaby See FeO APE REN fee ch 63 1 64 818 407 1,224 
PUTT ATIC a eee sk oR Ac oh ene te in CAR coh 5 — 5 164 148 312 
Ee is ol OMe EAT. 5 SO a ne 2 OER ee da Re ee 55 — =e) 684 1,048 1732 
PUDIC A CUNITIStT ATION C22 fh: ce. tL chem aah eee me cee cere 35 — 35 338 106 443 
NOTA TE eee ch co case vet dS Ue ee ed re ie tee ne 1452 4 1,156 5,083 2,296 7,379 
B—By Sex and Occupation 
Farmers and: farm, wotkerss.-2 2400 ......2e8 oO) edi. ee 30 — 30 496 68 564 
Loggersand related wOrkers.scs ve in co ctk eet ee 89 oa 89 57 — 5 
Fashermen) trappers and hunters...) fo ee eee ee 32 — 32 26 — 26 
Miners, quarrymen and sclatediworkers.2.:.0 ee 156 —— 156 58 — 58 
Craftsmen, production process and related workers................ ac7 — 377 1,652 pA ig: 1,924 
Labourers and unskilled workers (not agricultural, fishing, 

IORAIN OT MAING) se ee ence ee ee 116 — 116 294 21 315 
iransport, and comnvramicatton: 0 eee cs eee ee 199 — 199 372 40 412 
Maris ceria 9h PP Ree ae ene acc asinine tt ee 41 1 42 607 86 693 
Professional and:techinicaly.62.:20)5 405 ee 32 a 32 522 395 917 
Cheracal £0) 2 AUN Poh RRe. Leen ein ee RMN Aetna a al 2 9 1 10 334 ~ 704 1,038 
SONGS SAE ea, 8 ted A are Re CO 24 — 24 309 192 501 
SEL VICE ANG /TOCTCATON pics AM ere ee 47 fs 49 356 518 874 

SV OTALE ice HE ee ae cs RS Ce ee ee 1,152 4 1,156 5,083 2,296 Hee Mb 
C—By Sex and Age Group 
i |! LEE, «oP SOMO EME FAN h SARE 17 ON Ree OR INS 44 _ 44 410 331 740 
De Doc ENING URL Aine o0) oy sacl pbs w de cek GRE EID StU Renee ee: 143 —- 143 617 419 1,036 
Pate ee ESR Se Las oe ene Fee Pee ee AP RUMMER “550 HHO TEMA We Bn SOON Eg 497 2 499 2,305 873 3,178 
POO, esc th Nara LAU oa het toe eM ee Se Nh 387 de 389 1,590 627 2.219 
APPA VEL Sk Piscean ete ocak eee ae ee ee 81 — 81 162 46 208 

EEG fh Benes eGR Ac eREe ie PRR 1 SEN Le Ay RR 152 4 15156 5,083 2,296 7,379 


> Preliminary. + Revised. t See footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 
** Figures may not add to the totals shown because of rounding (DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, 12-month averages). 
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Fatality Rate 


1968* 


Workers Employed 


Fatality Rate 


per 10,000 Employees Number of Fatalities in Thousands** per 10,000 Employees 
Both Both Both Both 
Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes Men Wonien Sexes Men Women Sexes 
0.62 — 0.54 26 — 26 476 70 546 0.55 — 0.48 
13.59 — 13.42 96 — 96 78 2 80 12.30 — 12.00 
| 13.20 — 13.20 19 — 19 24 — 24 7.92 — 7.92 
16.85 = 15.96 120 ee 120 112 5 117 9.33 do 10.26 
i 1.37 — 1.06 148 — 148 1,369 384 1,754 1.08 — 0.84 
| 4.86 0.56 4.69 191 — 191 450 20 470 4.24 — 4.06 
im 4.17 0.21 3.60 166 1 167 568 105 673 2.92 0.09 2.48 
0.77 0.02 0.52 47 — 47 827 433 1,260 0:57 — 0.37 
| 0.30 — 0.16 — — — 166 160 327 — — — 
, 0.80 — 0.32 43 Z 45 1,101 728 1,830 0.39 0.03 0.25 
| 1.04 — 0.79 55 — 55 347 Lit 458 1.59 — 1.20 
) ee | 0.01 Mor 911 3 914 5,146 2,391 F537 La 0.01 Li2t 
| 
im 0.60 — 0.53 25 — 25 482 66 548 0.52 — 0.46 
15.61 — 15.61 80 — 80 54 — 54 14.81 — 14.81 
£2.31 — ie as 15 — 15 24 1 25 6.25 — 6.00 
26.89 — 26.89 102 — 102 58 — 58 17.59 — 17,59 
2.28 — 1.96 308 — 308 1,647 263 1,910 1.87 — 1.61 
3.95 — 3.68 110 — 110 292 20 312 aTT — 3.53 
m 5,35 — 4.83 150 1 151 332 41 413 4.03 0.24 3.66 
0.68 0.12 0.59 ay — oe 624 90 714 0.48 — 0.38 
0.61 — 0.35 26 2 28 564 416 980 0.46 0.05 0.29 
0.27 0.01 0.09 4 — 4 756 344 1,100 0.05 — 0.04 
0.78 — 0.47 14 — 14 316 200 516 0.44 — 0.27 
1,32 0.04 0.56 50 — 50 539 369 908 0.93 — 0.55 
ar 0.01 1.57 911 3 914 5,146 2,391 7.537 1.77 0.01 1.21 
1.07 — 0.59 46 1 47 410 333 744 | 0.03 0.63 
2.32 — 1.38 126 — 126 637 455 1,092 1.98 — 1.15 
2.16 0.02 LS? 392 1 393 2,328 903 3,231 1.69 0.01 122 
2.43 0.03 P75 282 1 283 1,609 652 2,261 1.75 0.02 1.25 
5.00 — 3.89 65 — 65 162 48 209 4.01 — 3.11 
2.27 0.01 1.57 911 3 914 5,146 2,391 7,537 1,77 0.01 1.21 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer, April 1969 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) 
advanced 1.1 per cent to 124.6 at the 
beginning of April from 123.2 at the 
beginning of March. It was 4.4 per cent 
higher than in April 1968. 

The food index advanced by 1.0 per cent 
to 125.0 from 123.8 and was 3.5 per cent 
higher than the April 1968 level of 120.8. 
Higher prices for beef, chicken and eggs 
contributed to the increase. Among staple 
items, milk, bread and butter remained un- 
changed; sugar rose by 4.8 per cent, con- 
tinuing its marked increase since last Octo- 
ber. Produce items registered less increase 
than is normal for April. Higher prices for 
carrots, cabbage, lettuce and apples were 
offset by lower prices for tomatoes, celery 
and oranges. 

The housing index rose 0.7 per cent to 
123.7 from 122.8, and was 5.2 per cent 
higher than the April 1968 level of 117.6. 
Home-ownership costs advanced by 1.5 
per cent as a result of higher prices for new 
houses and higher mortgage interest rates. 
Rents increased by only 0.2 per cent. 
Among household operation items, fur- 
niture, appliances, utensils and most 
household supplies were higher in price. 

The health and personal care index ad- 
vanced 3.2/per cent. tovi33)7-from? 129.5 
and was 5.4 per cent higher than the April 
1968 level of 126.9. Private prepaid medi- 
cal care premiums in Ontario and Alberta 
contributed largely to this increase, and in 
addition, doctors, dentists and optome- 
trists also increased their fees in a number 
of cities. Among personal care items, the 
price of haircuts increased in Montreal and 
Saskatoon. 

The recreation and reading index in- 
creased by 0.2 per cent to 125.4 from 125.1 
and was 6.5 per cent higher than the April 
level of 117.8 a year ago. Increased prices 
for television sets and bicycles outweighed 
decreases for phonograph records and 
radios. 

The tobacco and alcohol index ad- 
vanced by 3.0 per cent to 125.5 from 121.9, 
and was 3.5 per cent higher than in April a 
year earlier when it was 121.2. Increased 
taxes on these products in Ontario, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick accounted for 
most of the rise in this component. 

The clothing index rose 0.4 per cent to 
124.3 from 123.8, and was 2.6 per cent 
above the April 1968 level of 121.2. Most 
items of men’s and women’s wear in- 
creased in price since the preceding month 
with advances recorded for men’s suits, 
shirts, and windbreakers, and women’s 
suits and hosiery. Footwear, piece goods 
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and jewellery also registered increases, 
and prices for children’s wear declined 
due to sales on a number of items. 

The transportation index advanced 1.4 
per cent to 119.9 from 118.3, and was 4.8 


per cent higher than the April 1968 level of. 


114.4. Most of the increase was due to 
higher local transit fares in Montreal, Win- 
nipeg, and Hamilton. Bus and subway 
fares have increased by about 70 per cent 
since 1961, advancing in this period faster 
than any other non-food item in the con- 
sumer price index. New automobile 
prices, generally, remained unchanged or 
registered slight declines. 


City Consumer, April 1969 


Between March and April, consumer 
price indexes advanced in all 10 regional 
cities and city combinations. The increases 
ranged from 0.4 per cent in St. John’s, 
Nfid., to 2.7 per cent in Halifax. 

Food prices rose in all cities, from 0.4 
per cent in Montreal to 1.9 per cent in 
Halifax. General increases in housing 
components were led by advances of 1.1 
per cent in Halifax and 0.9 per cent in 
Saint John. Clothing prices increased in 
all cities except in Winnipeg, where a mar- 
ginal decline was registered. Transporta- 
tion indexes recorded mixed movements 
with advances in six cities, declines in two, 
and no change in two. Prices for recreation 
and reading were varied, rising in seven 
cities, declining in two, and remaining un- 
changed in Winnipeg. Tobacco and al- 
cohol indexes increased in eight cities, with 
especially large advances recorded in those 
provinces which levied increased sales or 
excise taxes on these products. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were as 
follows: Halifax + 3.1 to 119.0; Saint 
John + 2.2 to 119.3; Toronto + 1.3 to 
123.2; Ottawa + 1.1 to 121.9; Montreal 
+ 1.0 to 121.0; Winnipeg + 1.0 to 121.9; 
Edmonton-Calgary + 0.7 to 120.3; Sas- 
katoon-Regina + 0.6 to 118.3; Vancouver 
+ 0.6 to 118.2; St. John’s + 0.5 to 118.7. 


Wholesale, March 1969 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) rose 0.3 per cent in March to 
279.8 from the February index of 279.0 
and was 4.3 per cent higher than the 
March 1968 index of 268.3. Five of the 
eight major group indexes were higher, 
two declined, and one was unchanged. 

The wood products group index rose 
1.0 per cent to 397.9 from 393.8 on higher 
prices for fir, spruce, hemlock, cedar and 
paperboard. An advance of 1.0 per cent 
to 281.5 from 278.7 in the iron products 
group index reflected price increases for 
rolling mill products. The chemical pro- 


ducts group index moved up 0.4 per cen 
to 216.5 from 215.6 on higher prices fo 
soaps and detergents, and paint materials 
An increase of 0.3 per cent in the non 
ferrous metals products group index t 
254.4 from 253.7 was attributable to pric 
increases for silver. The animal product, 
group index moved slightly higher t 
308.8 from 308.2. 

The vegetable products group inde; 
declined 0.8 per cent in March to 238. 
from 240.0 in response to lower prices fo 
unmanufactured tobacco, fresh fruits 
livestock and poultry feeds, and grains 
The non-metallic minerals products grou; 
index declined to 209.7 from 209.8 


Farm Products Prices 

The index of Canadian farm products a 
terminal markets (1935-39=100) ad 
vanced 0.5 per cent to 267.7 from 266.4 i1 
the three-week period April 4 to April 25 
The animal products index moved up 0. 
per cent to 352.8 from 349.7 and the fiel 
products index declined 0.3 per cent t 
182.6 from 183.1. 


U.S. Consumer, March 196$ 


The United States consumer price inde} 
(1957-59 = 100) rose 0.8 per cent to 125.6 
in March and was 5.1 per cent higher thar 
in March, 1968. 

Major factors in the increase were home 
ownership costs of various kinds anc 
higher prices for used automobiles. Food 
clothing and gasoline prices also advanced 


British Retail, Feb. 1969 


The British index of retail prices (Jan 
uary 16, 1962= 100) was 129.8 at Februar} 
18, compared with 129.1 at January 14 
and 122.2 at February 20, 1968. | 

Increases in the average levels of price: 
of tomatoes, other fresh vegetables, frest 
fruit, bread, and sweets and chocolate 
were mainly responsible for a rise of mort 
than one and one half per cent in the 
average level of food prices as a whole 
The index for foods, the prices of whicl 
show significant seasonal variations, rost 
by about 6 per cent to 132.2, comparec 
with 124.6 in January. The index for the 
food group as a whole was 128.2, com 
pared with 126.1 in January. 

In the clothing and footwear grout 
there were increases in the average level 0: 
prices for many articles. The index for the 
group as a whole rose by more than on¢ 
half of one per cent to 115.9 compared 
with 115.1 in January. 

The principal changes in the transpor 
and vehicles group were rises in the aver 
age levels of prices for second hand cart 
and of charges for repair and maintenanc¢ 
of motor vehicles. The group index rosé 
by less than one half of one per cent t 
122.6, compared with 122.2 in January. 
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Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 75 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/ 1968. 


Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1967. 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-767. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts show strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 
involved, duration, etc. Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1967. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1967. An annual report published in 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paperback volume. Contains the results of 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries 
including logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First-year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paperback volume, $10.00; service without 
indexed binder, $7.50; individual tables, 15 cents. Paperback volume, $3.00. 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-550. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1967. (Bilingual). Price $2.00, Cat. No. 
L2-15/1967. 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans des 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labou 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, Cat. 
No. L31-967F. 


Technological changes in the railway industry: Employment effects and adjustment 
process: CPR Angus Workshops, Montreal. 1967. Second in a series of three reports. 
on technological change in the railway industry in Canada and the ways in which 
workers have adapted to change. Price $2.50, Cat. No. L41-667. 


: 


Payment Systems and their Development in the Railway Running Trades. 1968. 
By Maxwell Flood. Price $1.25, Cat. No. L41-768. 
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Chairman named 
to prices commission 


Dr. John H. Young, former Dean of 
Arts at the University of British Columbia, 
has been named Chairman of the Prices 
and Incomes Commission (L.G., March, 
p. 154). An academician, economist and 
author, he will head the new federal 
agency that will determine the progress of 
the Government’s program to halt in- 
flation. His appointment was announced 
on May 20 by Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs Minister Ron Basford. 

Dr. Young received both his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees at Queen’s University, and 
his Ph.D. from Cambridge. He served 
with the Defence Research Board from 
1951 to 1953. He then joined the faculty 
of Yale University, where he remained 
until 1960. At that time he became head 
of the Department of Economics and 
Political Science at the University of 
British Columbia, and was later appointed 
Dean of Arts. 

Dr. Young worked for the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects 
and as Assistant Director of Research for 
the Royal Commission on Banking and 
Finance. He made an extensive study of 
the cost of tariff protection to the Cana- 
dian economy, which was published under 
the title, Canadian Commercial Policy. 
He co-authored another extensive study, 
The Effects of Monetary Policy on Cor- 
porations for the Royal Commission on 
Banking. He has written also a study of 
the Economic Council of Canada’s fourth 
annual review, which was published by the 
Private Planning Association of Canada. 


Workers in two B.C. firms 
get shorter work year 


By sacrificing 30 minutes of leisure 
time a day, twelve employees at Main- 
land Cable Service Ltd., in Vancouver, 
B.C., members of Local 213, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and 
five employees of Western Cablevision 
Ltd., in New Westminster, B.C., will get 
an additional three weeks added to their 
annual vacations. The employees will 
receive the three weeks after a year of 
working an eight-hour day, 40-hour week. 
The Western employees get a regular 
three-week vacation after five years serv- 
ice, and four weeks after 20 years service. 
The new two-year contracts in the cable 
tv business provide a top rate of $5.22 an 
hour starting June 1, 1970. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Phovo by Schiffer 
Dr. John H. Young 


COMING EVENTS 


Oct. 27-29—Conference of labour, man- 
agement and Government on indus- 
trial relations sponsored by _ the 
Canada Department of Labour. Ot- 
tawa. 


Claude Jodoin scholarships 
presented to first winners 


First winners of the $1,500 Claude 
Jodoin scholarships for the Labour Col- 
lege, Montreal (L. G., July 1968, p. 377) 
are Louis Blanchard and John Tyrrell. The 
presentation was made at the opening of 
the seventh term in May. 

Mr. Blanchard of Shawinigan, Que., is a 
member of Local 256, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers. Mr. Tyrrell of West Hill, 
Ont., is a member of Local 161, Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union. 

At the opening exercises, CLC Executive 
Vice-President Joseph Morris said that the 
contribution of previous graduates from 
the college has already proved the worth 
of the institution. He said that about 22 
per cent of the graduates were elected to 
more senior offices in their locals, and 
another 17 per cent had moved to full- 
time jobs in the union movement. Another 
45 per cent have since taught courses in 
their own unions or district labour coun- 
cils. 


Labour leader appointed 
federal conciliator 


A. A. “Bud” Franklin, President of the 
Manitoba Federation of Labour (CLO), 
has resigned from the Federation and 
from his job as international representa- 
tive of a union to work with the Canada 
Department of Labour in Vancouver. Mr, 
Franklin has been, since 1949, a represent- 
ative of the International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America(AFL/CIO, 
CLC). He became a conciliation officer 
with the Department on June 2. 


The veteran labour leader, who is a 
Vice-President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress (CLC), is highly regarded in 
Manitoba by unions and the provincial 
Government, and has held several posi- 
tions on boards and committees. Among 
these are the Target for Economic Devel- 
opment Commission (TED) and the Man- 
itoba Export Corporation. He was also a 
member of the labour-management review 
committee of the Prime Minister’s Task 
Force on Labour Relations (L. G., May 
p. 269). 

Mr. Franklin’s first union membership 
in 1938 was in Local 1, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour Department Store Union. 
He held several offices in this local and 
later in Local 468 of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union, and 
served as an international representative 
for RWDSU from 1947 to 1949. He was 
president of the Manitoba Federation of 
Labour from 1962 to 1965 and was 
elected President in 1968 for another 
three-year term. 


Report on IR research 
to be published 


The 1969 edition of Labour and Indus- 
trial Relations Research in Canada— 
Progress Report is now being prepared for 
publication early next year. Progress 
Report was launched last year in an 
attempt to fill a serious information gap in 
the research community. It is hoped that 
it will increase the exchange of informa- 
tion among research personnel as well as 
make them more aware of developments 
in their field of interest. 


Anyone who is engaged on a research 
project in labour or industrial relations is 
urged to write Richard Carver, Public 
Relationsand Information Services Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa 4. 
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Tripartite conference 
to be held in Ottawa 


A national tripartite industrial re- 
lations conference will be held in 
Ottawa, October 27 to 29. Announc- 
ing the conference, Labour Minister 
Bryce Mackasey said that it is ‘‘one 
of the more publicly obvious initia- 
tives the Department is taking to 
improve the quality of effective dia- 
logue between labour, management 
and government.’ More than 200 
representatives of labour, manage- 
ment and government are expected 
to participate. 

Mr. Mackasey observed that the 
conference would be a fitting tribute 
to the SOth Anniversary of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. He 
said that the conference will seek, 
“through free and open discussion, 
to clarify the respective responsibil- 
ities of unions, management and 
governments in working toward 
more industrial relations in the pub- 
lic interest.” 


Six-country federation 
of trade unions formed 


Labour unions in the six countries 
belonging to the European Common 
‘Market have formed a federation of 
12,000,000 members to press for further 
integration of Europe based on democratic 
principles. The European Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions in the Community 
replaces the European Trade Union 
Secretariat that had the task of defending 
the interests of the workers at the Com- 
mon Market level. 

The group has called for a democratiza- 
tion of Common Market institutions and 

he establishment of a parliament elected 
by universal sufferage. The opening of 
negotiations with other European coun- 
tries that have requested Common Market 
membership should be dealt with imme- 
diately, the federation says. But it would 
exclude Spain, Greece and Portugal. 

André Kloos, President of The Nether- 
lands Trade Union Federation, was elected 
President of the new federation, and Theo 
Rasschaert, of the Belgian FGTB, was 
elected General Secretary. The group has 

alled also for the establishment of a 
body representing member countries that 
could make decisions by majority vote. 
And the federation wants workers’ and 
employers’ groups to be consulted at all 
Stages of decision making. 
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Former sea captain named 
AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer 


J. L. Kirkland, a former sea captain, has 
been elected Secretary-Treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO, succeeding W. F. Schnitzler 
who has retired. Mr. Kirkland, 47, had 
been executive assistant to AFL President 
George Meany. 

Mr. Kirkland has never been president 
of an international union, but rumors have 
it that he has a good chance of succeeding 
President Meany. Mr. Kirkland has been a 
key figure in resolving many difficult 
maritime problems, and he helped bring 
about the settlement of the 1967 New York 
City transit strike. He has also written 
many key AFL-CIO documents and has 
been Mr. Meany’s right-hand man. 

Mr. Kirkland was on the staff of the 
AFL-CIO but left in the mid-1950s to be- 
come research director and assistant to the 
president of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers. Mr. Meany brought 
him back in 1961 as his executive assistant. 
Mr. Kirkland is President of the Institute 
of Collective Bargaining and Group Rela- 
tions and is a Director of the American 
Foundation on Automation and Employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Schnitzler was one of the key archi- 
tects of the AFL and CIO merger in 1955 
and will be retired with the title of 
Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus. His union 
work began in 1933 with the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America. He became business 
agent of his local in 1934 and an interna- 
tional representative in 1937. He rose 
through the ranks of the union, becoming 
general representative, second vice-presi- 
dent and financial secretary. In 1946, he 
was elected general secretary-treasurer and 
was chosen as president in 1950. Mr. 
Schnitzler was a member of the AFL team 
that met with a CIO team to plan the 
merger of the two groups. 


André Kloos 


W. F. Schnitzler 


Drug addicts, lawbreakers 
termed “handicapped” in U.S. 


Persons with a history of drug ad- 
diction and law offences are now officially 
recognized as handicapped and will be 
served as such in all manpower programs, 
U.S. Secretary of Labor George P. 
Shultz has announced. “‘Applicants in 
these categories need every possible as- 
sistance in their search for employment 
and in their efforts to make themselves 
employable,” said Secretary Shultz. 

The coding system recognizing various 
handicaps in job-seekers dates back to 
the 1930s. In 1963, mental retardates were 
given a separate coding, and in 1966, 
alcoholics were recognized as handicap- 
ped. Federal-state employment services 
make special efforts to find jobs for handi- 
capped persons, often persuading em- 
ployers to modify hiring requirements or 
to adapt the work environment to the 
capabilities of particular individuals. Phy- 
sical and mental impairments limit the 
ability to work of 16 million Americans 
17 years of age and over—and this 
figure doesn’t include those handicapped 
by alcoholism. 
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Air Canada strike 
ends after one month 


The 112-aircraft fleet of Air Canada 
was grounded for a month beginning 
April 21 in the second strike against the 
Crown corporation in its 31-year history. 
The strike by the 6,300 members of the 
airline unit of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
ended following resolution of the dispute 
with the aid of two federal mediators. 
With Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey 
attending as an observer, mediators 
Bernard Wilson and W. P. Kelly met 
successfully with union and management 
negotiators in Department of Labour 
offices at Montreal in a third attempt to 
settle the dispute. 


The talks broke down in April when 
the union walked out after rejecting a 
company offer that failed to grant the 
IAM’s demand for wage parity with 
counterparts employed by airline com- 
panies in the United States. The old 
contract, which was negotiated two years 
previously after a two-week strike, ex- 
pired December 31, 1968. Mr. Kelly was 
appointed to mediate in the current dis- 
pute before the walkout occurred, but he 
was unable to help the two sides reach 
agreement. 


The unions cried ‘“‘government inter- 
ference’? when Prime Minister Trudeau 
told the Commons that Air Canada 
couldn’t afford to give the workers wage 
parity, and called the company offer ‘‘an 
extremely generous one.”’ No wage guide- 
lines had been set for the Air Canada 
agreement, he said, but as it turned out, 
the final settlement was in line with other 
recent settlements concerning workers in 
federal industries. Any requests for direct 
government action to end the strike in the 
public interest were rejected by both the 
Prime Minister and Labour Minister 
Mackasey. Mr. Mackasey told reporters 
that there would be no government 
legislation to settle the strike, even if it 
lasted until Christmas, and that he would 
“absolutely not’? intervene personally in 
the dispute. To meet the increased de- 
mands for air transport services upon 
other airlines, CP Air added five extra 
transcontinental flights to its normal six. 
Quebecair and other regional air carriers 
all reported increased volumes of business. 


During the month-long strike, talks 
between the two sides and with federal 
mediators broke off twice. The third at- 
tempt at resuming the talks proved lucky, 
however. The final settlement terms, 
reached on May 17 and ratified by the 
workers on May 20, awarded the ma- 
chinists a wage increase of 16 per cent 
over 26 months, beginning January 1, 
1969. In addition to percentage increases 
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of 9 per cent at the start of the agreement 
and 7 per cent effective March 1, 1970, it 
was agreed that a special adjustment of 
$5 a month would be applied to the top 
of each scale beginning on each of these 
dates. Further, employees covered by the 
agreement would receive longevity pay of 
4 cents an hour after 11 years service. 
Other fringe benefits included group 
comprehensive health insurance and medi- 
care, an extra day holiday, and several 
changes in working conditions. A union 
spokesman estimated that the wage and 
fringe benefit package totalled 22.5 per 
cent. 


Construction wages 
rise 11.2 per cent 


Wage rates in the construction trades 
in Canada rose by an average of 11.2 
per cent between December 1, 1967 and 
December 1, 1968, compared with a 9.9- 
per-cent rise during the previous year. 
These figures include vacation pay as- 
sessments, but not employer-paid welfare- 
benefit payments. 


Released in May by the Canadian 
Construction Association, these statistics 
were gathered in a regular survey of basic 
working conditions in 18 main building 
trades in 32 principal Canadian centres 
as of December 1, 1968. 


Commented CCA President Mark 
Stein: “‘I am disturbed by these statistics 
and by this year’s pattern of strikes and 
wage demands in the construction in- 
dustry. They have been as high as 54 
per cent in one year. Upon assuming the 
presidency of the CCA earlier this year, 
I expressed the fear that labour’s de- 
mands—if they followed the 1968 pat- 
tern—would have no bearing whatso- 
ever on productivity, the cost-of-living 
index, or the ability of the economy to 
support them. These fears appear to be 
increasingly justified.” 


Bargaining begins 
for Nova Scotia nurses 


Nova Scotia’s registered nurses have 
approved the principle of collective bar- 
gaining, and several staff nurses’ associa- 
tions have now been formed for this 
purpose. The first application for certifica- 
tion was presented to the provincial 
Labour Board by the Staff Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation of the Highland View Hospital in 
Amherst. A hearing was held on May 12, 
and word was received a week later that 
the association was certified, excluding the 
shift supervisors and those above that 
rank. 


Ontario raises minimum : 
of disability pensions 


Increased minimum pensions for work 
ers disabled in occupational accident 
have been introduced by the soca 
of Ontario. Labour Minister Dalto; 
Bales announced in May that, unde 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compen 
sation Act, more than 7,400 pensioner 
are to receive increases effective July 1 
The new minimum is $175 a month fo 
all workers who are permanently an 
totally disabled. The former minimun 
was $100 a month. 

The Government claims that the ney 
minimums are the highest in Canada ane 
will cost industry $1,200,000 annually fo 
10 years. Pensions for permanent partia 
disability will be paid proportionately. Fo 
example, the minimum for a man witl 
50-per-cent disability is $87.50. 

Minimum payments for workers wh 
suffer temporary total disability wer 
raised from $30 to $40 a week, or a 
high as actual earnings that are less thai 
$40 a week at the time of the accident 
Most workers getting these pensions wil 
receive larger amounts, because thei 
normal earnings are higher than the min 
imum. Pensions are calculated on th 
basis of 75 per cent of earnings up t 
$7,000 annually, the meximum pension fo 
permanent or temporary disability bein; 
set at $101 a week. 


Unemployment 
Insurance Fund — April 


During April, 36,582 investigations wer 
completed across Canada. Of these, 30,56 
were on-premises investigations, and 3,22: 
were selective investigations of claims t 
verify the fulfilment of statutory condi 
tions. The remaining 771 formal investiga 
tions and 2,022 post-audit investigation 
were in connection with claimants sus 
pected of making false statements t 
obtain benefits. Punitive disqualification 
numbered 1,639. Prosecutions were be 
gun in 198 cases, one against an employe 
and 197 against claimants. These do no 
include employer prosecutions begun }: 
the Revenue Branch, and do not necessari 
ly relate to the investigations conducte 
during this period. 

Revenue received by the Unemploymen 
Insurance Fund in April totalled $44, 
956,367.93 compared with $48,749,078.6 
in March and $32,553,586.35 in Apri 
1968. Benefits paid in April totalle 
$61,890,539 compared with $66,440, 
570.04 in March and $53,345,217 i 
April 1968. The balance in the Fund 01 
April 30 was $357,037,015.17, compare 
with $382,638,687.36 on March 31 an 
$278,857,651.48 on April 30, 1968. 
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Appointments 


ohn Simonds is the new Director of the 
International Affairs Department of the 
Canadian Labour Congress as of June 1. 
‘He fills the post formerly held by A. L. 
\Hepworth, who is now the Director of the 
LC’s Education Department Simonds 
as formerly an international representa- 
tive of the Bakery and Confectionery 

orker’s Union and was also a regional 
f ice-president of the CLC from 1962 to 
11967, when he joined the Congress staff as 
assistant director of the Organization De- 
partment. 


},| 


‘Prof. J. Tait Montague, head of the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations at the Univer- 
‘sity of British Columbia (L. G. 1962, p. 
596), has resigned from his post and will 
each at York University in Toronto. 
Prof. Montague has been at UBC since 
1962. Prior to this, he had been a staff 
‘member of the Economics and Research 
‘Branch of the Canada Department of 
‘Labour for 14 years. Dr. Montague re- 
eived his Bachelor’s degree from the 
‘University of Western Ontario and his 
Master’s and Doctor's degrees from the 
University of Toronto. He has written ex- 
tensively in the industrial relations field. 


Donald T. Cochrane 
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MILESTONES 


Co-author of U.S. Act 


A co-author of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
Fred A. Hartley, has died at 67. A former 
Republican member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, Mr. Hartley joined with 
the late Senator Robert A. Taft in spon- 
soring the legislation that outlawed the 
closed shop and gave workers the right 
not to join a union (L.G. 1947, p. 943). 

Mr. Hartley was a Representative for 
21 years, but he gave up his seat in 1949 
to become a business and legislative con- 
sultant, and he undertook a lecture tour 
to support his controversial bill. Until 
the birth of the bill over President Harry 
S. Truman’s veto, Mr. Hartley was known 
only as a “‘good conservative Republican.” 
But in the 80th Congress, he was named 
chairman of the House Labor Committee. 

Summarizing his contribution, Mr. 
Hartley said in 1948: ‘‘To my mind, the 
Taft-Hartley Act represents the greatest 
single contribution made by any political 
party for the past two decades. It corrects 
in a single piece of legislation the out- 
standing mistakes of the New Deal.” 


Maritime Conciliator 


Donald T. Cochrane, the Canada De- 
partment of Labour’s Chief Conciliation 
Officer for the Atlantic Region, has died at 
the age of 62. Mr. Cochrane became an in- 
dustrial relations officer for the department 
in 1953. Before this, he had been a member 
of the New Brunswick Legislative Assem- 
bly from 1944 to 1952. From 1947 to 1952, 
he was vice-chairman and general man- 
ager of the New Brunswick Power Com- 
mission. 

In his early years, Mr. Cochrane had 
been a weaver at Canada Cottons, now the 
Hamilton Cotton Company, Ltd., in 
Marysville, N.B., and became active in the 
work of the United Textile Workers of 
Canada. He had been president of his 
local. Mr. Cochrane had a lifetime interest 
in baseball. He coached and managed the 
Marysville Royals baseball team when it 
took the New Brunswick senior champion- 
ship during the 1946-47 season. 


Labour Relations Director 


William H. Barnes, Ontario Hydro’s 
Director of Labour Relations, has died, 
aged 59. He was appointed Director of 
Industrial Relations in 1957 and the title 
of the office was changed in 1962. 


Mr. Barnes was born and educated 
in Prescott, Ont. He served with the 
Canadian Army for five years during 
World War II. Before joining Ontario 
Hydro, he was with the Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour as District Supervisor, 
Canadian Vocational Training, from 1945 
to 1948. He joined Ontario Hydro in 
1948 and served as personnel officer at 
Chenaux, Des Joachims, and the Sir 
Adam Beck Niagara Generating Station 
No. 2. He was one of Hydro’s repre- 
sentatives to the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Toronto Construction 
Association, the Personnel Association 
of Toronto, the Canadian Electrical As- 
sociation, and the American Management 
Association. 


Ashley & Crippen 


W. H. Barnes 
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Industrial Retraining 


Technological Redundancy in a Small Iso- 
lated Society, by Roy E. George; Indus- 
trial Relations Centre, McGill University; 
176 pages; $4.00. 


In a rapidly changing industrial society, 
how are men to be retrained in new job 
skills to replace old ones as they become 
obsolete ? At the core of this question Is 
the problem of keeping men working 
after there is no longer a demand for their 
labour, because of technological innova- 
tions. The author was commissioned to 
write a case study of how one committee 
attempted to minimize the disruptive 
effects of change through labour-manage- 
ment-government co-operation. 

A group of 550 stevedores, who worked 
in the Canadian National terminal in 
North Sydney, N.S., and handled freight 
on its way to Newfoundland, faced unem- 
ployment as a result of new handling 
methods and faster service. Although this 
number was a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to the total unemployment figure 
for Canada, it represented a major ca- 
lamity in a town of 8,600 people. To 
compound the problem, alternate job 
opportunities in the area were scarce. 

The story is told with understanding 
and humanity in an easily read account 
of the obstacles encountered, and it con- 
tains some of the lighter incidents that 
arose. The book describes how the various 
training and retraining programs were 
conducted. In addition, it includes a 
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detailed account by Dr. Horace Beach of 
Dalhousie University of the full-scale 
counselling program undertaken in con- 
junction with the project. 


Judicial Review of Decisions of Labour 
Relations Boards in Canada, by Jan K. 
Wanczycki; Queen’s Printer, Ottawa; 37 
pages; 50 cents. 


The labour relations boards in each 
jurisdiction in Canada are the principal 
bodies to carry out the policies for well- 
ordered employer-employee collective bar- 
gaining negotiations. The statutes setting 
them up in each case provide that the 
board shall have final and exclusive juris- 
diction in making its decisions and awards. 
This is often backed up by privative 
clauses ousting the power of the ordinary 
courts to review the decisions by means 
of prerogative writs and orders. Why, 
then, do courts ignore the legal provisions, 
to question — often overruling and quash- 
ing — the decisions of the boards ? 


This booklet is a must for students of 
administrative, particularly labour, law. 
It updates much of the material provided 
in textbooks on the subject, and includes 
some of the key judicial decisions of 
recent court reviews of labour board 
proceedings. It describes the nature of the 
tribunals, the authority given them by 
statute, and the grounds on which the 
courts will review and uphold or set aside 
board decisions. For each of the grounds 
of court review, it traces the setting of 
precedents through common law tradition. 


Handbook of Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions in Canada, by A. C. Crysler; CCH 
Canadian Limited, Don Mills; 392 pages; 
$12.00. 


This handy reference work sets out, 
topic by topic and in concise form, the 
basic provisions in employer-employee 
legislation and orders. The two divisions 
of the book, labour relations and wages, 
compare by topic all the statutory pro- 
visions in both provincial and federal 
jurisdictions. | 


Origin and Evolution of the ILO, by 
David A. Morse; Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York; 125 pages; $3.50. | 

The Director General of the ILO pre- 
sents here three lectures, first delivered 
at Cornell, in which he describes the 
formation and growth of the ILO to 
become one of the foremost international 
agencies. In a highly readable and in- 
formal account, Mr. Morse deals with the 
historical development of the [LO from 
its formation to the early postwar period, 
its response to the changing needs of the 
developing nations and the new prosperity 
of the developed ones, and its present, 
role in the world community. In his 
account, which is published in concert 
with the ILO’s 50th anniversary, Mr. 
Morse gives a general survey of the major 
influences that shaped the ILO, and 
provides readers with an introduction to 
a history of international social develop- 
ment projects. 
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The Dominion Trades and Labour Congress 
ere taking steps to combat the idea of the 
One Big Union in Western Canada, a 
amily of five could get by nicely on 
$7,558, and welfare and _ profit-sharing 
schemes were flourishing. 


| HE MORE everything changes, the more it is the same.”’ 
Those who think that there is greater social awareness today 
than 50 years ago should turn to the August 1919 issue of the 
‘LABOUR GAZETTE. 


In Amherst, N.S., a joint management-committee was 
i to give workers at the Robb Engineering Works Ltd., a 
wider interest in and more responsibility for their working con- 
ditions, with a voice in policy matters and a share in the in- 
reasing prosperity of the industry. Workers were also offered 
echnical education and training. And in Durham, North 
arolina, 11 hosiery mills owned by General Julian S. Carr 
were trying out an interesting experiment. The mills, employing 
bout 5,000 persons, were to be controlled under the form of a 
mini-democracy based on the Government of the United States. 
From among themselves the employees were to constitute a 
House of Representatives, the managers and department heads 
ere to form a Senate, and the owners would be the Cabinet. 
ll matters of importance to the mills were to be brought be- 
fore the mill government, and employees were even allowed to 
‘make up their own wage scale. The scheme was devised not be- 
use there was dissatisfaction among the workers, but because 
he owners preferred an interlocking organization working 
harmoniously together. 
A profit-sharing scheme was adopted by the New York State 
shoe manufacturing firm of Endicott, Johnson & Company, 
ith plants employing 12,000 persons. The owners made the fol- 
lowing announcement to their employees: ‘‘Due to our mutual 
fforts, our leather and shoe business has grown from $600,000 
to $75,000,000 annually, with possibilities for future develop- 
ment so great we feel the business would be strengthened and 
the interests of all better guaranteed under the form of a corpo- 
ration than a private ownership. Invested capital and manage- 
ment of this business is entitled to a fair return for its risk and 
efforts. Labour is entitled to fair wages, good working condi- 
tions, reasonable hours and fair treatment. Accordingly we an- 
nounce the following plan: Each year after the 7 per cent 
dividend has been paid on the preferred stock, and 10 per cent 
jset aside on the common stock, the balance of profits, if any, 
shall be split 50-50 between the workers and the owners of the 
common stock. Every worker who has been in the employ of 
the company throughout the entire year will share and share 
alike, which means that the highest paid and lowest paid worker, 
and all between, receive the same amount either in common 
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5O Years Ago 


/[n the Labour Gazette, 
August 1919 


stock or cash at the option of the directors. Divisions made 
once a year. Plan commences as of Jan. 1, 1919. First division as 
soon as possible after Jan. 1, 1920.” 


A bill was introduced in the United States Congress for the 
creation of a bureau of housing and living conditions in the 
United States Department of Labor. It was proposed to appro- 
priate $250,000 to investigate the housing and living conditions 
of the industrial population. conduct research into poverty and 
the elimination of slums, reduce construction costs, finance the 
construction of houses, and assist communities during a current 
housing shortage to make use of existing available housing 
facilities. 


Cost-of-living budgets for a family of five, and for persons 
without dependants were under the usual scrutiny of the 
Canada Department of Labour. It was estimated that a man, 
wife, and three children needed a total annual salary of $1,558, 
broken down as follows: food, $635; clothing, $271; fuel and 
light, $97; rent and shelter, $255; all other, $300. For a person 
without dependants, the annual expenditure was estimated as: 
food or board, $312; lodgings, $180; clothing $152; all other, 
$259. The total is $903. 


The Dominion Trades and Labour Congress was taking 
steps to combat the movement in Western Canada for the One 
Big Union. Mr. R. A. Rigg, a former member of the Manitoba 
legislature and former secretary of the Winnipeg Trades and 
Labour Council, was appointed official deputy for Western 
Canada by the president of the Congress. Referring to his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Rigg said, ““My work will consist of general 
organization, but I will give special attention to the situation 
developed as a consequence of the propaganda of One Big 
Union ideas. The policy of the Dominion Trades and Labour 
Congress is to maintain and re-establish the existing inter- 
national trades union relations. Every influence of the Congress 
will be exerted to avoid the disaster which threatened the 
trades union movement as a consequence of the disruptive 
tendencies which are involved in O.B.U. propaganda.” 


One of the articles concerned a mutual benefit society ini- 
tiated by the Dominion Chain Company of Niagara Falls 
among its 200-odd employees. For an initial fee of $1, and 50 
cents a month thereafter, members were entitled to from 12 to 
52 weeks payments, depending on length of service; a gift of 
$25, free medical attendance and nursing for a birth in the 
family; a death benefit of $100 for funeral expenses; a life in- 
surance policy of up to $5,000; insurance against permanent 
disability for whose with 10 years service; annual vacations with 
full pay and a company-sponsored travel service for the best 
possible vacation; the services of a graduate nurse in time of ill- 
ness; and free legal advice for members and their families. The 
G. W. Robinson Co., Limited, of Hamilton, Ont., too, had just 
made its 20th annual division of profits among its employees. In 
addition to the bonus, a victory bond was given to everyone 
who had been in the company for one year or more. 
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Buyer 


See student uprising, riots in the slums and ghettos. 
These are the troubled signs of our times. And although there 
are deep psychological and socio-economic reasons for the 
general state of malaise, there are those observers who believe 
that most of our troubles are precipitated by the mass media 
manipulation that keeps the public clamouring for bigger and 
faster cars and two- and three-car garages to keep them in, 
larger and more gadget-equipped houses, and those standards 
of excellence in face, figure and personality with which so few 
can identify. 

A man who is deeply concerned about the “Big Seller 
Takeover’ is John Fisher, a former public relations and ad- 
vertising man, who has written a book titled The Plot To Make 
You Buy. Formerly Chief of Marketing with the Salada 
Corporation, Mr. Fisher is now a free-lance writer and broad- 
caster who regularly decries the Madison Avenue message 
that motivates people to hunger after things they neither want 
nor need. ‘““What makes consumers so utterly stupid?’ he 
asks. Why do marketing and advertising men constantly dupe 
them, with apparently enthusiastic co-operation? Why do 
consumers flock to buy specially packaged men’s cologne, 
containing half the quantity at twice the price of an identical 
feminine product that was a licence to steal in the first place ? 
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‘“How can we account for the fantastic success of synthetic 


orange juice... masquerading in cunningly designed foil 
pouches and metal cans, produced at a factory cost of about 
3¢ a unit and yielding over 800 per cent profit? And who is 
responsible for the almost total abdication of cooking skills 
in North America because our wives cart home high-cost 
cake mixes, ready-made pastry, frozen cookie dough, instant 
rice, instant coffee, instant potatoes, quick this and convenient 
that, while we husbands grumble about the high cost of food ?” 

These were some of the questions Mr. Fisher asked a gather- 
ing of union leaders, students of economics and _ political 
science, and Mr. and Mrs. Average Consumer at Algonquin 
College in Ottawa on May 14. They are difficult and unse@ 
tling questions, he said, questions that threaten to upset the 
uneasy truce that has existed between sellers and buyers ind 
Roman times. ‘‘Caveat emptor has been handed down through 
the years as a creed... .the onus is on the buyer to beware Ol 
what he purchases, and in a society that perpetuates the myth 
of consumer sovereignty, such a creed seems entirely reason- 
able. But is it? I think not. As an ex-marketing and advertising 
man, I know the dice are loaded against the consumer ir 
North America, and increasingly throughout the world.” 

Mr. Fisher lashed out also at the ‘‘immorally wastefu 


‘ 
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aerosol can that dispenses minute quantities of everything 
from floor wax to whipped cream, at an unbelievably high 


hile increasing our critical garbage disposal problems.”’ The 
lobe and Mail recently reported that the steel in the 53 
billion-odd cans produced in the United States in 1968 would 
ave a four-lane highway that could circle the globe three 
times. 

The 20th century, continued Mr. Fisher, has, in the name 
of economic progress, destroyed the time-honoured balance 
between buyer and seller. Although few of us would wish to 
eturn to the days when choices were limited, fruit and vegeta- 
bles were strictly seasonal items, quality control difficult, and 
manufactured goods clumsy, heavy and expensive, it also 
destroyed something infinitely more subtle—the ability of the 
seller to impart, objectively, the merits of his wares. According 
o Mr. Fisher, there is no difference between various makes 
of automobiles and brands of gasoline, bread, flour, detergents, 
aspirin, deodorants, toothpaste, cooking oil, and a whole host 
jof other products within the same price and quality range— 
‘so the seller must now create a difference in order to. bam- 
boozle you, the buyer, into imagined superiority.” 

Time was, he said, when products were purchased largely 

or biological survival, so that real need was the motivation 
0 buy. Today, however, the relatively affluent and restless 
consumer buys for psychological satisfactions. 
To capture this new breed of buyer, said Mr. Fisher, today’s 
sellers have an environment subtly created to encourage 
artificial obsolescence and the emergence of a new order 
described by John Kenneth Galbraith in his recent book 
The New Industrial State. Some 500 huge multi-national U.S. 
Orporations literally dictate the majority of goods to be 
roduced in North America, conditioning the buyers to accept 
he result while they expound the myth of “‘supplying”’ con- 
umer “‘wants.”’ 

In order to ensure a steady demand for its products, the 
ellers now rely on government to regulate aggregate supply 
and demand through fiscal policy. The historic friction between 
Overnment and business, he said, has all but vanished in 
eality, and only the myth remains. 

“We have created the perfect economic treadmill where 
he highest form of patriotic endeavour is to buy something — 
nything..... the job you save may be your own. Automobile 
roduction figures are displayed almost daily in our news- 
apers like some fever patient’s chart, and we are all required 
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nit cost in comparison to ‘old fashioned’ methods—all the 


to worship at the new 20th Century God of increased Gross 
National Product.” 

The sellers would have us believe, he said, that unless we 
continue to support their crazy production-consumption- 
obsolescent treadmill, the entire economy will grind inexorably 
to a halt, throwing millions out of work and touching off a 
world-wide depression that would make the ‘‘dirty thirties” 
look like a lost weekend. 

More important, what is this fabricated culture doing to 
our society, Mr. Fisher asked. ‘‘Many of us feel there is a 
certain madness abroad in our society these days; a sort of 
immoral preoccupation with the production and consumption 
of things; a kind of tacit conspiracy between sellers and 
buyers that, left unchecked, will surely destroy our society 
from within. The result could well mean that our children 
will inherit a society fit for habitation by only brainwashed 
consuming robots, conditioned from birth to respond like 
Pavlov’s dogs to specific advertising stimuli. This wonderful 
economic machine of ours is in grave danger of becoming an 
end in itself, caring only for the quantity of our lives and not 
the quality.” 

The speaker warned that consumers increasingly rely on 
the seller to impart knowledge and facts about the products 
he sells, thereby falling helplessly into the arms of skilled 
behavioural scientists who probe their subconscious minds in 
an effort to overcome their objections in advance. This im- 
balance between buyer and seller is brought about by a for- 
midable investment in time and money and the use of many 
potent weapons—primarily marketing expertise, advertising, 
motivational research, sales promotion, packaging and public 
relations. Consumer brainwashing with both subliminal and 
irritatingly obvious messages are dangerous enough. As the 
poet Longfellow put it: ““Whom the Gods would destroy they 
first make mad.”’ But perhaps one of the most deadly weapons 
in the hands of the sellers is motivational research. 

‘*This is invisible to the buyer, and he is doubly vulnerable 
because his rationale for not buying has been anticipated in 
advance, and his seduction made infinitely easier,”’ Mr. Fisher 
said. ‘‘There is little our market research man does not know 
about us buyers in this age of vanishing privacy. Our incomes 
are documented, our taxes listed, our credit rating filed, and 
our purchases recorded. Our buying decisions are human— 
irrational, emotional and sporadic. We are all creatures of 
environment, ancestry, and religion. We buy for status, for 
sentiment, to make us look young, sexy, or to make us feel 


Former PR executive John Fisher speaks out against the “Big Seller 

akeover,” which in his opinion is creating a society fit for habitation by 

brainwashed consuming robots, conditioned from birth to respond like 
Pavlov’s dogs to specific advertising stimull. 
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Free-lance writer and broadcaster John Fisher, author of “The Plot To 
Make You Buy.” 


secure. Motivational research strips us naked before the sellers 
as they seek to propel us on their economic treadmill.” 

But not all advertising is perverse, he said. ‘‘Kodak, Xerox, 
IBM, Polaroid, Union Carbide, to name but a few, manage 
to stay in business with tasteful, intelligent, evocative messages; 
but unfortunately they are drowned out by the hideous caco- 
phony of the drug, soap, cosmetic, cigarette, beer, and food 
industries.”” The economic implications of advertising always 
concern the defenders of the status quo. ‘“‘They lecture us with 
expert sophistry on freedom of choice, the profusion of goods, 
the stimulus of competition, and other cherished myths of 
the industrial state. They prove to their own satisfaction that 
advertising expenditures work out to about 11¢ a person a 
day. They conveniently ignore the fact that the $900 million 
spent in 1968 was absorbed by only the working population 
of some 8 million, not the whole population of 20 million, 
and the $900 million is not pro-rated equally across all the 
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seller’s products. There is a gross imbalance in favour of a 
high-priced, phoney brand war in the drug, soap, cigarette, 
cosmetic, and food industries. | 

‘‘Also ignored is the recurrent problem of inflation as this | 
machinery of persuasion rolls along unhindered. We are cur- — 
rently going through such a period here in Canada, with the - 
Government solemnly attempting to restrict consumption by — 
higher taxes, while the persuaders do their best to undermine 
that fiscal policy. The whole episode resembles one of the 
more serious outbursts of arson, with the fire brigade dousing 
the flames on one side, while on the other, the advertising 
industry enthusiastically nullifies their efforts with buckets of 
gasoline!” q 

The buyer and seller are on a collision course, Mr. Fisher 
said, but government intervention could help prevent the | 
ultimate collision. The new Consumer Affairs Department — 
must be staffed with skilled people who can match wits with | 
the sellers. It must rigidly enforce a re-written advertising law | 
that will set guidelines for statements that can be made about 
a variety of products. Some form of limiting legislation, either 
voluntary or arbitrary, must be sought to prevent the senseless ; 
proliferation of competing brands whose function is indentical. _ 
Legislation must prevent the trading stamp, the cents-off rat — 
race, and the other frantic inducements to buy. Television | 
networks should be compelled to place their commercials at | 
the beginning and end of each program; they, and not the | 
advertiser, should be responsible for their own programming, . 
and advertising time should be rigidly controlled. 

‘““A consumer ombudsman must be appointed to seek out | 
and expose those tricky sellers who are reluctant to abide by . 
our new rules, and his department might well mail us all a> 
regular evaluation of products in the market place. And the: 
buyers must educate themselves into making this economic 
machine of ours their servant, not their master in some vast * 
boondoggle make-work program of obsolescence.’? We must, | 
said Mr. Fisher, think before we buy, shop carefully, and | 
criticize freely, complain to the seller, even picket his factory 
and boycott his goods. 

‘‘Like the fairy tale of old, our seller looks at his image and © 
cries, ‘Mirror, mirror, on the wall, who is the fairest of them 
all?’ And the answer is frequently supplied by us, the buyers, | 
as we uneasily postpone action on industrial pollution, poverty, 
the misuse of pesticides, traffic deaths, inadequate housing, 
rotting cities, and waste. Mounted on the economic treadmill, — 
we are terrified in case the cure might prove painful, and our 
politicians are terrified with us. They know that to get elected 
they must follow, not lead. We have all been cleverly seduced 
into rejecting unpleasant truths, and self-control or self-denial! 
are negative thoughts in a consumer society.” 

Do noi look around for a scapegoat, Mr. Fisher said, we 
are all to blame. There is no single cause and no simple action 
to right this imbalance between seller and buyer. We cannot 
turn back the clock, but we can change from this collision 
course. It is not enough to cry out for government protection — 
alone, as such protection tends to be all-encompassing, and 
penalizes the good along with the bad. We need to rewrite 
the ground rules for a better relationship, because in reality, — 
sellers and buyers are one—their ultimate interests indivisible. 
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dee QUEBEC Government has moved to help the prov- 
ince’s poor by the introduction of Bill 26, The Social Aid Act, 
to meet the real needs of entire families or of individuals 
whose incomes fall short of the level required to keep them 
above the hardship line. The Act will also consolidate various 
social assistance statutes into a single act. 

Social aid benefits will now be granted to the entire family, 
taking into account the ‘“‘needs and means of all the members 
of such family; only persons who are not members of a family 
may receive social aid on an individual basis.”’ The aid will be 
given ‘“‘on the basis of the deficit which exists between the 
needs of, and the income available to, a family or individual.” 
The new Act will make a distinction between ordinary needs 
and special needs. Ordinary needs are food, clothing, house- 
hold and personal requirements and other costs relating to 
housing. All other needs are special needs. 

But the Government will meet both types of needs of any 
family lacking ‘‘means of subsistence, namely one whose 
head is not engaged in regular full-time or part-time employ- 
ment, or in seasonal employment or does not work in his own 
behalf.”’ The same criteria will apply to individuals. Aid can 
also be granted to meet ‘“‘special needs,”’ even if the head of 
the family or the individual has a job, whenever aid is needed 
to prevent these persons from losing’ their means of subsist- 
ence “or from being faced with a situation which endangers 
the health of such family or individual or threatens to lead it 
or him to complete destitution.” 

When the aid is insufficient, the Government could propose 
a recovery plan that provides for consolidation of debts or for 
training and rehabilitation measures. In this situation, social 
aid can also be granted if the persons involved agree to the 
terms of the plan proposed. The Bill goes on to say that “any 
person may receive social aid pending payment of a sum which 
is to accrue to him from the exercise of a right or the winding- 
up of a business, if such person is otherwise eligible to receive 
social aid; he will then assume the obligation to repay the 
amount of the aid to be so granted to him up to the amount 
of the money or the value of the things which he will receive.”’ 

If a person refuses or leaves employment, refuses to avail 
himself of his rights under other measures, or refuses to take 
the appropriate training or rehabilitation measures, he may 
be denied all or part of the benefits. The same will apply if the 
person does not comply with the regulations or the recovery 
plan proposed to him. 

The Government says that social aid will be granted regard- 
less of race, colour, sex, religion, language, national extraction, 
social origin, morals or political convictions of the person 
applying or of the members of his family. There will also be a 
right of appeal under the new Act. ‘‘Every person feeling 
wronged because he or his family has been refused social aid; 
because he considers the aid or form of aid granted to be in- 
sufficient; because he is dissatisfied with the manner in which 
the aid has been granted; or because, in his case, the aid was 
reduced, suspended or discontinued, may apply for a review 
of the decision rendered and even appeal therefrom after the 
review to a new body established by the Bill, called the Social 
Aid Appeal Board.” 

All applications made before the Bill comes into force 
under social assistance laws repealed by the Bill automatically 
become applications for aid under the new Act, but no benefits 
granted under such repealed acts will be discontinued if the 
new Act does not provide for the circumstances of the persons 
involved or if the new Act provides them with benefits less 
than those which were granted before. 
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The 98th Annual General Meeting, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Toronto, June 1-3. 


ie PRODUCTIVITY gap that exists in many manufac- 
turing sectors between the Canadian factory and its opposite 
number in the United States is a major challenge facing 
Canadian industry, J. C. Whitelaw, Executive Vice-President 
and General Manager of the CMA, told delegates to the 98th 
Annual General Meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association held in Toronto, June 1-3. Mr. Whitelaw said that 
increasing competition forces management to fight to hold 
down costs, and demands innovation, initiative and action 
rather than reaction, and examination of corporate perform- 
ance at every level, including management competence. 
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‘‘We hardly need to be reminded that U.S. industry is the 
yardstick against which the rest of the world measures its own 
efficiency.”’ Said Mr. Whitelaw, U.S. performance must be the 
goal for every Canadian company. Canadians must do their 
share of innovating and risk-taking and resist the temptation 
to lean too heavily on the experience of others. “It has been ~ 
truly said that major innovations are essential to major com- © 
petitive gains.” 


The strengthening of Canada’s industrial research effort 
should be one of the first priorities of our national science — 
effort, and as a step in this direction, the CMA should under- 
take an inquiry into industrial research in Canada, Senator 
Maurice Lamontagne told delegates. Senator Lamontagne is — 
the Chairman of the Senate’s Special Committee on Science ~ 
Policy. 

The present Canadian research and development effort, he 
said, is not realistic. Canada should leave the major respon- 
sibility for scientific research to the big powers, and concentrate 
on development work—the ideal location for development 
work being industry. “‘It is becoming abundantly clear that we 
in Canada are not in a position to fully use the bounty of 
science. More particularly, we are suffering from a widening 
industrial research gap. This is most serious as we are reaching 
the era of a permanent technological revolution, when in- 
dustrial change will accelerate, when innovation will become 
the key factor of growth, and when a good deal of research 
will be required even to be good imitators, as the Japanese 
are learning.” 

The crucial task of promoting research and development, 
Senator Lamontagne stressed, does not belong mainly to the 
Government. “‘It is primarily a responsibility of private manage- 
ment, especially in the manufacturing sector.”’ A study of the 
industrial research effort should “‘include a systematic survey 
of what is going on at present in this sector of our national 
science effort, analysis of the factors accounting for its 
weakness, and recommendations to improve the situation.” 
Industrial research, he said, is too important to the future to 
be controlled by government. ‘“‘This is primarily a challenge 
that should be met by private management, individually and 
collectively.” 


Business can’t limit its responsibility to a strict financial 
obligation to stockholders. This no longer adequately des- 
cribes the corporate role, Rodman Rockefeller, President of 
the New York-based development company, the International 
Basic Economy Corporation, told delegates to the convention. 
The ambivalence felt by many businessmen stems from the 
confusion between an interpretation of the traditional role of 
the corporation and the current conviction that private enter- 
prise has an obligation to society as well as to the owners. 
Mr. Rockefeller declared that shareholders of most modern 
corporations are no longer active capitalists in daily contact 
with their managements. Instead, they have withdrawn from 
control to become a form of ‘“‘silent contingent bond-holders.”’ 
But, he added, “‘many businessmen still define their corporate 
responsibilities in terms that may have had meaning 50 years 
age, but that no longer apply.” 


The International Corporation 


SINCE the operations of multi-national firms transcend 
the national borders, they can make the effects of national 
economic policies less predictable,’ and large firms will often 
be financially strong and relatively free to decide how they 
will react to government measures in the fiscal and monetary 
field. These are two factors brought about by the growth of 
large, multi-national companies, Thorkil Kristensen, Secretary- 
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General of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, told CMA convention delegates. Within large 
companies, management is becoming a more dominant factor, 
he said. This is why “‘labour-management relations at the 
nterprise level are of growing importance. Decisions taken 
by management can have much influence on the whole situation 
of the worker, and this explains why the system of com- 
munication within the enterprise is becoming a subject for 
discussion.” 

Although the task of national governments has been made 
more difficult in this era of structural transformation, ‘‘the 
increasing transfer of technology from one country to another 
means that new methods of production are becoming available 
to an ever-increasing number of the nations of the world.” 

he new economy of the world poses many problems, Mr. 
Kristensen said—problems that will demand more co-or- 
dination of national policies. ‘‘This requires close contact and 
mutual understanding between governments in the international 
organizations. It also requires similar contacts between 
government, working people and business in the individual 
country.” 


Also speaking on the subject of the international corporation, 
Lord Pilkington, Chairman of Pilkington Brothers Limited, 
emphasized that “‘the first obligation of any company is to the 
laws of the country in which it is operating; if there is a confiict 
between the laws of the host country and the base country of 
the parent, it is the host country’s that should prevail.’’ Lord 
Pilkington then went on to minimize the dangers of the inter- 
national corporation. “It is not all-powerful. It will not be 
allowed to become more powerful than the state—whether 
nation-state or world-state. It has functions and potentialities 
that should cause governments to welcome it and treat it as 
an ally. It should not be feared.” 

When a corporation moves into another country, ‘“‘We are 
entitled to count the cost, to know beforehand the prospects 
and the terms under which governments will have us. But 
having come, we must always carry out more than our part 
of the bargain, must always act and always think interna- 
tionally, must always put in more than we take out, always 
respect the views of our hosts.”’ 


Progress and Pollution 


UNREALISTIC anti-pollution laws could stifle industrial 
activity and reduce production and employment, Albert P. 
Gagnebin, President of The International Nickel Company 
of Canada Limited, warned conference delegates. ‘‘The 
resources of private industry must be fully applied to the 
search for a solution to environmental management problems,” 
he declared. ‘“‘A climate of government-industry co-operation 
must be created so that the commercial sector is not auto- 
matically the villain. It would be an egregious error, for 
jinstance, for well-intentioned legislators and government 
Officials to overrespond to the challenge of pollution by 
j/imposing such narrow, impractical regulations that profitable 
operation of plants and mines could become an impossibility.” 

At the same time, Inco’s President insisted that management 
must respond to “the crucial challenge of pollution through 
| the best use of science and technology, which in the long run 
are our best hope of solving this very real problem. This is an 
imperative that takes precedence over all else, and that industry 
owes not only to itself, but to the public it serves.” 

Mr. Gagnebin went on to say, “‘We must find ways to reduce 
pollution, but we should not do so at the expense of tech- 
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nological progress and our industrial economy. I believe it 
is correct to say that the individual plant—and yes, even the 
individual automobile—operates more efficiently and thus 
emits less smoke and fumes today than 30 years ago; the 
problem is that there are so many people today, and con- 
sequently so many more emitters of smoke and fumes.”’ Air 
pollution arises from many sources, he pointed out, including, 
besides industry, ‘‘the private citizen who burns leaves in his 
backyard, who operates his furnace, or drives his automobile, 
and municipal bus systems and incinerators. Eliminating air 
pollution is a job for all.” 


The awareness by all sectors of society—government, 
educators, thought leaders, businessmen—of the problem of 
pollution is a “‘giant step’? toward eventual solution of the 
problem, Mr. Gagnebin said. For examples of industry 
involvement in safeguarding the environment, Mr. Gagnebin 
turned to International Nickel where, he said, environmental 
control is a matter high on the priority list. 

He also outlined the four key areas of current company 
activity: treatment and recirculation procedures for water 
used in Inco’s Sudbury District operations; dispersion of 
smoke and recovery of sulphur dioxide from the smelter; the 
stabilization of tailings (waste rock from milling operations); 
and a program to combat harmful noise at mines and plants. 


The CMA Talks About 
Job Enrichment 


NFB photo 


A Case History 


l YOU want truly to motivate people, then you must do 
more than merely have good compensation schemes, pleasant 
working conditions, good communications and imaginative 
training schemes for supervisors. You must look at the jobs 
you ask people to do, and build into those jobs more oppor- 
tunities for achievement and recognition, more challenging 
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and responsible work, more scope for individual advancement 
and growth. This is not to say that one can afford to neglect 
the environment—you know, and I know, that that would 
be suicidal. But job enrichment is concerned with the task.” 
Keith Robertson of the Education and Training Department 
at Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., London, England, told 
CMA convention delegates that his company had _ heard 
about this theory and ‘“‘greeted it with the scepticism that all 
good men should.”’ But the more they looked at the company, 
the more convinced they became that the best way to improve 
the company was to improve the use of people. So, they decided 
to look into job enrichment by running a series of controlled 
studies with no changes made in pay or working conditions. 


Here are some of the things they did and the results. “‘Among 
changes made on the production side, foremen were given 
managerial control of their own labour force, being made 
responsible for the selection, training development and discip- 
line of their men as well as for joint consultation and local 
union negotiations. They were given complete control of certain 
budgets and more technical responsibility, both ‘on the spot’ 
and in various investigatory projects.” 

The result? Mr. Robertson said that forernen achieved a 
40-per-cent improvement on a manning index reflecting better 
selection and training. Work stoppages were reduced. Budget- 
ary performance improved. And technical innovations by 
foremen resulted in an annual saving of more than $130,000. 
Design engineers were given a more independent role, and 
draughtsmen set their own target completion dates and played 
a more active part “‘in costing, specifying equipment, initiating 
indents, assessing tenders and liaising with vendor firms.” 
The result, Mr. Robertson said, was a 10-per-cent gain in the 
effectiveness of the design team where the draughtsmen’s jobs 
were changed. 

Junior laboratory staff were encouraged to write the final 
‘research minute’? on any project for which they have been 
responsible, and the minutes were published along with those 
of the scientists. They were also given time to follow up their 
own ideas and were authorized to requisition all materials 
and services on their own signature. This also led to a sub- 
stantial improvement, Mr. Robertson said. And salesmen were 
given more responsibility. They could decide how often to 
make calls, they were given more say in technical service, 
authorized to settle customer complaints, and given a sub- 
stantial measure of price discretion. “‘Salesmen did not go 
out and give our product away,’ Mr. Robertson said. Against 
a background of several years of static sales, the experimental 
group achieved and sustained a 20-per-cent improvement in 
sales with no sacrifice of profitability. 

But, Mr. Robertson cautioned, not all the studies were so 
successful. Those that were most successful were the ones that 
incorporated the most far-reaching changes. If failure is to be 
avoided, three don’ts must be observed: 


e don’t make too minor or isolated a change; 
e don’t be selective in giving new responsibilities; and 
e don’t consult subordinates—leave it to them. 


Job enrichment is not the total answer, observed Mr. 
Robertson in his closing remarks. ‘‘It does not relieve us of 
the necessity continually to question both the need and purpose 
of all work. It is my belief that the realization that jobs must 
be made satisfying to the individual is but part of a wider and 
growing realization that economic emancipation is not enough. 
Our society is beginning to demand that there should be 
psychological emancipation as well, and those organizations 
that grasp the implications of this demand, and respond to it— 
be they industrial enterprises, trade unions, universities or 
political parties—they are the organizations that are truly 
going to shape the 1970s.” 
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Management's Challenge 


SPEAKING on the subject of job enrichment and respon- 
sible unionism, R. P. Riggin, Vice-President, Corporat 
Relations for Noranda Mines Limited, said that “it is manage- 
ment’s challenge to create a healthy climate in the workplac 
so that the work of each employee can be more career-orien- 
tated rather than job-orientated and, hence, much more 
relevant and meaningful for him as an individual.”’ 

Mr. Riggin went on to say that “‘Few union leaders acknow 
ledge or will admit that some of their own problems stem fro 
the fact that many employees—their union members—consider 
work as a drudge and a drag. This should not be surprising; 
union leaders are convinced that collective kargaining is the 
complete and total answer. Of course, collective bargaining 
was not designed with the purpose in mind that the individual’s 
attitude to his work was important or that this attitude or lack’ 
of it would have such an apparent impact on our labour) 
relations. If anything, bargaining, as presently practised,| 
probably does much to hinder development of healthy job 
attitudes.” 

What can we do to promote more responsible unionism ? 
Mr. Riggin said that laws must be adjusted to create an equi- 
table balance of power in labour relations. But this alone won’t 
solve the problem. ““A change in employee attitudes would 
force a change in union attitudes, and I am convinced that a 
conversion to more responsibility would be the result.” 


The CMA Talks About Safety 
The Costs 


ON BILLION dollars a year! That’s the total of direct 
and indirect accident costs in Canada. ‘“‘The total annual 
invoice for compensation and medical aid in Canada is esti-_ 
mated at $250,000,000, and this is only part of the real cost,” 
says G. F. Plummer, Chairman, Dunlop Canada Ltd. When-- 
ever an accident occurs, many other people are involved, he 
told delegates. | 
‘“Some stop work and do not work as well for the rest of 
the day; some are involved in getting the patient to the doctor 
or hospital; some are involved in investigating the cause of 
the injury and reporting it to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board; some must get a replacement worker; some materials | 
or products may be damaged. ) 
“The late H. W. Heinrich of the Travelers’ Insurancem 
Company estimated that, on the average, for all kinds of 
industry, these indirect costs were four times the direct costs 


for compensation and medical aid. This ratio of indirect to- 


direct costs has been widely accepted. In many individual 
studies in Canada much higher ratios have been found,” 
Mr. Plummer said. 


He went on to say that most managers in Canada don’t 
know their accident costs. They think of workmen’s com- 
pensation as “‘big daddy;”’ and they believe that the assessment 
is some kind of inevitable and unavoidable direct tax. But 
nothing could be further from the truth. Mr. Plummer warned 
management that it must accept ‘‘full responsibility for all 
working conditions. It must apply a good deal of its attention © 
to safe working conditions, proportionate to every other 
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undertaking of vital importance. It has a responsibility for 


providing safe plant and equipment, because that is efficient 


plant; for planning and arranging processes with an eye to 


safety; for maintaining an inspection system to reveal hazards; 


and for training, educating and stimulating its employees to 
follow safe work methods — for this, too, is efficiency. It has 
a responsibility to investigate every accident to determine its 
cause and prevent its recurrence. Safety is not the responsibility 
of line management to the safety officer; it is the responsibility 


of line management to top management.”’ 


One way to combat accidents, Mr. Plummer suggested, is 
by establishing how much accidents cost in cents for each 
man-hour worked. ‘‘This you will likely find to be between 
one and five cents,’ he said. Next, establish a target cost and 
hold supervisors responsible for performance. If a supervisor 
exceeds his injury cost budget, the matter must be handled as 
precisely as if he had exceeded any other budget item. ‘‘Ex- 
perience has shown that if managers know they will be held 
accountable, they will work as diligently to control their 


injury costs as they do to keep down other production costs.” 


A Case History 


We CAN save money by spending money on accident 
prevention,’ 


’ 


claims Taylor Kennedy, President of the Canada 


Cement Co. Ltd. Mr. Kennedy told CMA convention dele- 


gates that his company paid $100,000 last year to the various 
provincial compensation boards for workmen’s compensa- 
tion assessments. ‘*$24,000 represents one cent a share to my 


Shareholders. If by good accident prevention experience we 


can drop our compensation by 25 per cent or $25,000, this 
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means one cent a share more for profits.” Mr. Kennedy said 
he was convinced that this amount could be saved in direct 
costs alone, and four times this amount in indirect costs. 

Describing his company’s safety program, Mr. Kennedy 
said that safety work gives management a good chance to 
communicate with every employee on other topics as well. 
“By systematic follow-up we can know that our supervisors 
and foremen — middle management — are also communi- 
cating with the men and improving themselves in management 
abilities by teaching their people safe working practices.” 

In the Canada Cement Company, accident prevention work 
has always been a responsibility of the chief executive officer. 
The vice-president for manufacturing at the head office and 
the safety supervisor of the company make sure that the 
policies are carried out, but ‘“‘the safety supervisor has a direct 
line to the president on any occasion when he feels that not 
sufficient attention is being given to accident prevention 
work.” 

Mr. Kennedy said that at his plants, there is a meeting at 
least once a month of all supervisory personnel, where minutes 
are kept and suggestions for better accident prevention pro- 
cedures are recorded. The supervisors in turn hold meetings 
with their men. “‘The date and place of each safety discussion 
or instruction with each man is recorded by the foremen and in 
turn reported back to plant management, so that a written 
record is available of when everyone in the organization was 
last talked to or instructed in safety work, or when a suggestion 
or criticism of the company’s method is commented on in 
order to try and improve safety work.”’ 

Besides having first-aid rooms staffed with qualified at- 
tendants, Mr. Kennedy said that regular medical examinations 
are carried out at company expense on company time, and 
pre-employment medical examinations are mandatory. ‘‘When 
an accident does occur, a thorough investigation of all con- 
ditions leading to the accident must be carried out.’ A monthly 
accident news letter publicizes the accident prevention records 
of each of the company’s components, and staff attendance at 
safety conferences is “‘encouraged and indeed insisted upon.’ 
Canada Cement also has a first-aid training program and 
in-company competitions. But, added Mr. Kennedy, “‘the 
motivation of any kind of safety program in any industrial 
plant can only be by the chief executive officer.”’ 


Total Loss Control 


Losses from accidents are “‘only part of the controllable 
losses that we in management have been allowing to occur 
because we have not realized how significant they are and how 
they actually lead to a generally poor atmosphere that is 
conducive to injury-producing situations,’ says W. S. Wyman, 
Vice-President of Union Carbide Canada Ltd. 

Mr. Wyman told delegates that total loss control is a concept 
that emphasizes the need to control all costs arising ‘‘from 
incidents that downgrade the total business system. These 
incidents include injuries, business interruptions, fire, industrial 
hygiene, public liability, air and water pollution, and security.” 
Few companies have progressed to the concept of total loss 
control, he said. The main reason is that ‘“‘they have failed to 
realize that causes of business interruption, for example, are 
the same as those that cause personal injuries.” 

The speaker went on to mention some accidents at Union 
Carbide that did not cause injury to persons but caused costly 
interruptions. *‘We had a steel cable part in mid-air and drop a 
6,500-pound electrode. A fork-lift truck struck an overhead 
power line, causing shutdown of equipment. An outside 
contractor dumped waste into a watercourse, thereby involving 
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the company in possible legal entanglement and lightning shut 
down a plant for two days.’ The company is also concerned 
with off-the-job accidents. In 1968, three times as many days 
were lost from work because of off-the-job disabling injuries 
as were lost from on-the-job disabling injuries. “If you can get 
your employees to be sufficiently safety conscious to avoid 
off-the-job accidents, you will save your company money too.” 

Mr. Wyman said that the objective of a total loss control 
program “‘is to motivate all levels of employees to the positive 
action required to preclude any incident which could adversely 
affect any part of the organization.’’ Sound risk management, 
he said, must include: 

e the identification of all possible loss-producing situations; 

e measurement of losses associated with these risks; 

e selection methods to minimize losses, plus implementation 
of these methods; and 

e a continuing audit of performance. 

“If major improvement in injury reduction is to be effected, 
major shifts in policy and responsibility are required. Blame 
orientation must give way to the more positive approach of 
searching out causes and providing controls. Causes must be 
tied to functional responsibilities. Safety must be integrated 
with quality and quantity.’’ But Mr. Wyman emphasized that 
‘freedom from either accident or losses in any organization is 
directly proportionate to the desire of the top executive and 
his management team to excel, and to their impatience with 
mediocrity.” 


The CMA Talks 
About Railroads 


CN photo 


A Case History 


Gren Pacific has paid out nearly $100,000,000 in 
the past 11 years to firemen who are considered unnecessary, 
S. M. Gossage, Vice-President of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, told CMA convention delegates. 
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Mr. Gossage declared that, in the history of this dispute, 
‘‘you see the resistance of the union to change. This resistance 
continued unabated after all economic interests of the em- | 
ployees had been protected, because the interest of the union 
as such was involved. The struggle became one of the firemen’s 
union for its own existence, independent of the interests of the 
employees. The history also shows the tremendous economic 
cost of reliance on full attrition for employee protection with 
no arrangement to transfer employees to other available 
productive work.”’ 

In 1956, Canadian Pacific served notice on its firemen of its 
desire to eliminate firemen from the operation of diesel locomo- 
tives in freight and yard service (L.G. 1957, p. 159). The 
subsequent dispute lead to a strike and the appointment of a | 
royal commission (L.G. 1958, p. 256). The commission found | 
that firemen were not needed in freight and yard service, but 
the union refused to accept this finding, and again called a 
strike against its implementation. Mr. Gossage said that the 
strike proved abortive, “‘but the final settlement, providing for 
the operation of diesel locomotives in freight and yard service 
without firemen, protected the jobs of all firemen as such who 
had entered the service prior to April 1, 1956.” 


He then went on to discuss the recommendations of the 
Freedman Report (L.G. 1966, p. 4). Mr. Gossage said that the 
recommendations ‘‘could only impede seriously the process of 
industrial change, to the disadvantage of the whole economy.”’ 
Mr. Freedman, he said, found that the railway could make a 
unilateral change “‘but then made recommendations which 
would effectively abrogate that right.’’ After his years of 
experience in bargaining in the railway industry, Mr. Gossage 
has concluded that ‘“‘change requiring the assent of the union is 
achieved only at a price and after long delay. Where change 
must be bargained for in all the pressures and confusions of 
major wage negotiations, it will often be lost in the final shuffle 
of last-minute settlement under a deadline.” 

Mr. Gossage cited recent agreements in the railway industry 
to protect workers against the impact of industrial change. 
Some of these agreements provide for a job security fund, 
severance pay, supplementary unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, and allowances for moving and reallocation. The most 
recent agreement (L.G., March, p. 144) ‘“‘provides the means 
for assisting employees to adapt to change without restricting 
the right of management to institute change.” 

Management is responsible for the institution and organiza- 
tion of change, Mr. Gossage said. ‘‘We in the railways have 
shown that a satisfactory arrangement can be negotiated to 
create equitable patterns for alleviating the effects of change 
on the individual. I hope that industry will not delay tackling 
this problem until they are faced with less suitable legislative 
action from government.”’ 


Arbitration 


ARBITRATION as a final step in the resolution of labour 
disputes in the railroad industry in the United States is un- 
questionably and urgently needed,” John Hiltz, Chairman of 
the U.S. National Railway Labor Conference, told delegates 
to the CMA annual convention. Mr. Hiltz said that a change 
of thinking about how labour-management disputes should 
be resolved is taking place in the U.S. 

Mr. Hiltz observed that ‘“‘the imbalance of power in favour 
of the unions is so overwhelming that if a union so elects, the 
process of collective bargaining can be turned into a ritualistic 
ceremony of duress and coercion that will finally culminate in 
management’s capitulating completely to outrageous union — 
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demands, or will result in a governmentally imposed settlement 
on an ad hoc basis that will be designed so as not to antagonize 
the union vote against those who impose it.”’ 

Mr. Hiltz went on to outline what he believes is the unique 
situation of U.S. railroads. The railroad industry, he said, is 
not profitable, showing only a 2.44-per-cent return on invest- 
ment in 1968. ‘“‘There are few, if any, major railroads that can 
stand the economic drain of a strike. Conversely, the railroad 
unions have strong treasuries and have access to those of other 
unions within and without the industry.”’ The products or 
service provided by the railroads ought to be produced when 


the customer wants it, Mr. Hiltz said. And in this, the railroads 
face strong competition from other forms of transportation, 


| 


and diversions of traffic often take place. ‘‘It has been the 
distressing experience of many a railroad that a sizeable 
percentage of this diverted traffic remains permanently di- 
verted.” 


Another reason for the unique situation of the railroads is 
that “‘the strikers and those who refuse to cross the strikers’ 
picket lines are paid substantial amounts of unemployment 
insurance from a fund that is financed solely and entirely by 


contributions from the railroads themselves,” plus strike 


benefits from the unions. All of these factors, Mr. Hiltz said, 


give the unions an almost insurmountable advantage, but 
government intervention has made labour-management dis- 
putes more evenly matched. ‘‘This was because the unions, in 
the past, always handled major matters on a national basis.”’ 

But the unions have been acting against ‘‘one carrier or at 
most a limited number of carriers at any one time.’ This 
prevented intervention by government, as ‘“‘no section of the 
United States was being sufficiently deprived of transportation 
to warrant action on their part under the Railway Labor Act.” 

This tactic might not be able to succeed, Mr. Hiltz said, if 
the railroads were able to lock out the unions “‘in order to 
preserve the posture of national handling with regard to these 
issues that affect the entire industry.”’ But this union tactic, he 
said, is making the collective bargaining process meaningless. 
“It cannot be a meaningful procedure unless it has a much 
needed supplement — the requirement that binding arbitration 
will automatically come into play when collective bargaining 
fails.” 

Binding arbitration, Mr. Hiltz said, should be provided on a 
continuing basis in the form of a labour court staffed by judges. 
And he concluded by saying that although he had been speak- 
ing about the U.S. railroads, his remarks will ‘‘apply or will 
soon apply to the major portion of our economic society in the 
United States and elsewhere.” 


John O’ Dea 


If management and labour want to prevent government 
intervention in collective bargaining, they must stop 
the trend toward inflationary wage settlements so that 
the ‘‘public does not become the whipping boy.’’ This 
was the warning left with the CMA by its retiring 
President, John O’ Dea. 

“‘Organized labour has far too often won settlements 
unjustified in productivity terms, and it hasn’t bothered 
the unions that much of the gain is illusory and negated 
by the higher prices their members have had to pay along 
with everybody else.’”” Mr. O’Dea observed that if things 
go on as they have been, it will be only a matter of time 
before “irresistible pressure is put on government to take 
drastic action to stop the upward spiral whether labour 
and management like it or not.” 

Canada’s younger generation, he said, poses a special 
challenge for business. ‘‘We must recognize that most 
of our students, who cannot conceivably be branded as 
agitators, are motivated by a natural desire to influence 
their environment and share in the creation of a just 
society. To many students living in these uneasy times, 
the future remains unassured. They can only know that 
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The President's Address 


L. F. Wills 


they will have a major part in it and that they want to be | 
responsible.”’ Mr. O’Dea urged that members of the 
CMA hire as many students as possible this summer, if 
only for a few weeks. “The record shows that they | 
generally prove a real corporate asset; they certainly | 
gain invaluable practical experience of industry at a 
crucial age—and, who knows, one of them might well | 
become a future president of your company.” | 

Speaking of the social responsibility of business, Mr. 
O’Dea said, ‘‘we must not be content to leave the solu- 
tion of serious social and community problems to 
governments alone. There is a major function for in- 
dustry and business in such matters as air and water 
quality control, urban renewal and civic beautification, 
and in the solution of such problems as juvenile delin- 
uency, transportation bottlenecks and the like. Earning 
a profit, however, remains the first social responsibility 
of any business. Unless it does that, it can do precious 
little else.” 

L. F. Wills, President of Honeywell Controls Ltd., 
Scarborough, Ont., was elected president for the ensuing 
year at the closing session. 
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Sloan Dufour Daignault 


Lahaise 


Bernier 


Laval’s 24th Industrial Relations Conference 


The Role of Information Services 


Information services in industrial relations play 
an important part nowadays. They affect a large 
number of sectors, take on multiple aspects and 
bring powerful and varied means into play. In- 
formation in addition affects research and statis- 
tics, propaganda and publicity, business secrets 
and every facet of confidential information. 


Ree tae INVOLVES employers, unions, govern- 
ments and all support media. It also affects our freedom. It is 
therefore necessary to explore its nature, its aims, its forms and 
its limitations in accordance with what the public expects and 
requires of it. 

In order to examine the part to be played in information 
services by the three main partners, the 24th annual conference 
of the Industrial Relations Department of Laval University 
drew 250 delegates to Quebec City last April. The theme of the 
conference was “‘the public and information in labour rela- 
tions,” and the delegates considered the difficulties they will 
meet and the limits they will face in information services. 

The necessity for information today has become a “pressing 
need, like food and lodging, and if it is not met, it becomes more 
explosive than poverty,” said Mrs. Pierrette Sartin, a professor 
with the Industrial Relations Department of Laval University. 
She pointed out the dangers and limits inherent in this sector in a 
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society moving toward participation, consultation and even 
permanent disputes. 
One of the fundamental rights of man is that of being in- | 
formed. In Mrs. Sartin’s opinion, “insufficient or dishonest in- | 
formation opens the door to attitudes motivated by passion, and | 
favours every irrational behaviour.’’ The government “may | 
dread seeing the decisions it may be called upon to take being 
distorted, opposed or thwarted if such decisions are known in 
advance.”’ But is it not because the public is not well enough | 
informed that it magnifies the consequences of the decisions | 
taken? she asked. Mrs. Sartin called upon the government to ° 
take a greater interest in the dissemination of information and | 
to hire “information experts specialized in statistics, forward | 
planning or economics, and capable of informing both govern- | 
ment and outside groups.” | 
Management, labour and the general public should not be 
deprived of information to which they are entitled. If this infor- | 
mation is not given, especially in the field of industrial relations, | 
free rein is given to rumours that could only be dangerous. | 
‘‘Industrial relations always need to be dedramatized and this | 
can be done only through good information. | 
Mrs. Sartin attributed the shortcomings of present informa-_ 
tion services to those who hold economic information but are- 
reluctant to pass it on to newsmen. On the other hand, she 
pointed out, often these people lack the specialized training | 
needed to provide good information or to serve as media rela-' 
tions experts. | 
Information coming from business sources varies according | 
to the circumstances. If they are good, it is almost impossible to 
obtain information. On the other hand, should the business | 
encounter some difficulties, it opens wide the doors to informa- 
tion. 
Mrs. Sartin concluded her remarks with the observation that 
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what must prevail is “‘the will to inform the public honestly’’— 
and she added that information was the beginning and end of 
man’s quest for truth. 

Prof. Thomas Sloan, Director of the School of Journalism 
and Information at Laval University, described to the delegates 
the “‘servitudes and difficulties of information.” In his opinion, 
the difficulties of information are inseparable from the very 
process of communication considered both as technical means 
and as human relations. Under the technical aspect, the slow- 
ness of the written press may distort the meaning of a piece of 
news, but electronic speed may also cause interpretation prob- 
lems. Each means has its own strengths and weaknesses. 

_ Prof. Sloan added that, on the aspect of human relations, the 
‘difficulties are numerous and varied. Political difficulties arise 
for ever-present personal interests and ideological positions. 
To recognize their existence is already a beginning of defence. 
Although absolute objectivity is impossible, there are degrees, 
‘and one must strive toward this objectivity. Economic problems 
result from the need for proper allocation of resources. Im- 
portant matters often give way to things that are more likely to 
arouse public interest. To the extent that the piece of news is a 
commercial article, economic difficulties are great. 

_ The era of the traditional non-specialized journalist is over. 
'There is now a need for specialists in various fields, especially in 
economics and, obviously, in industrial relations. The training 
of the journalist is a critical problem, but the ‘‘new style” 
journalist is being created. The problem of sources depends 
somewhat on that of the quality of journalists. Mutual respect 
between the journalist and his source of news ts required. 

In industrial relations, said Prof. Sloan, the gathering of in- 
formation is particularly difficult, because of strategy problems 
and the lack of public interest in the bargaining process as such. 
The existence of more than one public complicates the task of 
‘the information agent, but it also gives him the opportunity to 
improve the quality of his work. The progress in the analysis of 
‘news intended for a minority but informed public is a result of 
ie new recognition of the pluralism of society. 

The problem of objectivity is doubly complex. First of all, 
information agents are human beings, therefore subjective; 
then, information consumers are also human beings, with their 
own self-censoring and distorting faculties. We are surrounded 
by relativity, but we can still talk about certain aims. The most 
important one is perhaps the reinforcement of human solidarity 
through mutual understanding. Good information defantacizes ; 
bad information, on the other hand, destroys judgment and 
strengthens prejudices. One thing is clear: information is never 
neutral. Good judgment toward it is thus a crucial thing for 
humanity. 


“If a strike is beginning, we see no objection to the firm’s giv- 
ing the public its version of the problems that brought about the 
dispute. The danger, however, is that it is not always prepared 
emotionally to do so, and that the management statements may 
then take on the same disagreeable tangents as those usually 
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reproached in union declarations.’ This is the opinion of 
Ghislain Dufour, labour relations officer of the Conseil du 
Patronat du Québec. 

‘‘We must avoid endless controversies that lead to arguing 
back and forth in the newspapers or in public places over issues 
that in any event must eventually be settled at the bargaining 
table,”’ he said. ‘‘Moreover, it is easy to realize that, in this war 
of nerves, problems that appear to be minor at the time that 
negotiations are broken off can rapidly take on the aspect of 
being insurmountable. Such, for instance, is the case of personal 
attacks. They are the most difficult ones to forget, and even the 
economic provisions of the collective agreement will not dispel 
them. One would be a poor judge of men to believe that the 
traditional handshake at the signing of the agreement will have 
erased everything. 

‘To palliate these difficulties, the company must refrain from 
replying publicly to personal attacks or accusations made in bad 
faith. It must concentrate on the very objects of the dispute, 
either to justify the merits of its own positions, or to correct any 
false data. It must. stick to precise facts, comparisons, percent- 
ages, unless it is obliged to deal with questions of security, the 
company’s future or damage to property, in which case it is 
difficult to proceed by comparisons.”’ 

As for the machinery through which this information will be 
passed on to the public, Mr. Dufour preferred paid ads, but did 
not reject the written news release so long as it is reproduced in 
its entirety. 


Mass information belongs to the private sector, said Richard 
Daignault, Director of Information Services, Confederation of 
National Trade Unions. The information market is exploited by 
business firms much as any other market. Each person, each 
group that publishes is free to express his agreement or disagree- 
ment with the events and opinions, and this is what constitutes, 
in the classical tradition, freedom of thought. 

Classical industrial relations are carried out privately. The 
public does not know that 80 per cent or more of negotiations in 
private business go on without incident, without information 
being communicated to the public, save perhaps to announce— 
and at local level only—that a collective agreement has been 
signed. Besides, newspapers care very little about private rela- 
tions between unions and companies, save in case of disorder or 
dramatic incidents. The union is generally less hesitant about 
putting forward its arguments in public. Union information 
remains, in all disputes, a particular approach of a particular 
group, and somehow constitutes a public argument for the 
opinion it is defending. The union will frequently offer for 
scrutiny the research findings that led it to take one position 
rather than other. When a dispute is thus out in the open, the 
force of public opinion will either strengthen or weaken the 
union position. Those responsible for the information cam- 
paign in such cases will, of course, be unable to measure its 
failure or success until the final results of bargaining are known. 

As in the case of disputes in private business, mass communi- 
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cations media burst into action when a dispute in the public 
service threatens. Information provided in these disputes is more 
complete because the unions must attempt not only to give a 
complete account of their own positions, but also to criticize 
those aspects of the official government position with which the 
unions do not agree. 

Public interest is the interest of private groups who have the 
support of the majority of the population, Mr. Daignault said. 
Public interest is well protected in a democracy if the individual 
groups forming it express themselves freely and if the legislation 
imposed by the majority is followed. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the legislation cannot be challenged, criticized or re- 
examined. After all, unions—particularly during a dispute—are 
intent upon getting their views across to the public. 


As an employer, government is required to overcome 
numerous difficulties in the field of communications, as is pri- 
vate enterprise, said B. M. Erb, Director of Communications 
Division, Treasury Board Secretariat. The government as em- 
ployer must know the reactions of the public, who, in the final 
analysis, will be called upon to pay the wage increases resulting 
from its collective agreements. It is therefore essential that the 
population be well informed about the position of the Govern- 
ment during negotiations because of the costs it will eventually 
have to pay. 

In Mr. Erb’s opinion, the government must therefore never 
balk at its obligations, and neither can it ignore its dual role as 
employer and Government. Therein lies the complexity of com- 
municating easily with Public Service employees during col- 
lective bargaining. At such times, unions often assume an ag- 
gressive attitude concerning information media, whereas the 
attitude of management is mainly a defensive one. The Govern- 
ment asserts that it is neither logical nor reasonable for such 
positions to be adopted—and here government must define its 
role as clearly for the taxpayer as the unions have defined theirs. 

What the public is entitled to know, Mr. Erb added, will 
always be a controversial issue, but restrictions on this right to 
know must be limited to those sectors that would paralyze the 
action of the employer in negotiations, or to those whose access 
to the public would give the union an unfair advantage. There is 
one factor in every labour dispute involving the public sector 
that affects the public more directly and more specifically than 
do the disputes in the private sector—maintenance of essential 
public services. 

Mr. Erb added that, during a crisis, the professionals in the 
field of communications are so busy facing the problems that 
they have little time to spare for developing plans for the future. 
Long-term plans and policies that require a good communica- 
tions program must therefore be organized in advance so that, 
even in difficult times, there will already exist the means for 
guaranteeing the right of the public to be informed. 


Jean Bernier, Assistant Professor, Department of Industrial 
Relations, Laval University, attempted to show the need for 
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and importance of government information in industrial 
relations, and to determine the particular role of government 
in this area. If it intends to adopt policies that make a positive 
contribution to the harmonious development of industrial 
relations, is it not government’s first duty to seek information ? 
And if the government is duty-bound to seek information, it 1s_ 
also duty-bound to disseminate information. 

Government information proper comes under two main 
types, stated Mr. Bernier: administrative and documentary. | 
Administrative information is that by which the government | 
makes known to the citizens its policies, its legislative or | 
statutory decisions and its services. Documentary information | 
includes two types of documents: first, those containing | 
statistical data; and second, those that are of an analytical 
nature, such as reports submitted by inquiry commissions, and | 
study committees, or the recommendations made by advisory | 
bodies. Such data are essential to other agencies in the economic | 
and social fields. 

In Prof. Bernier’s opinion, a distinction must be made! 
between partisan political information, whose aim is to con- | 
vince, and government information, whose aim is to inform. | 
Hence, if the public is entitled to demand generous, objective | 
and complete information, then the government must be’ 
equipped to collect this information. It is the duty of govern- 
ment industrial relations research divisions to collect such data. | 


Speaking of the role of the written word in industrial rela- 
tions, Vincent Prince, an editorial writer for Le Devoir said: 

““The press may possibly have its weaknesses where labour 
information is concerned but, in spite of this, it has not proved | 
that it serves labour class interests less well than would a press 
controlled by unions.’ 

Mr. Prince said he did not believe that a specifically labour | 
press would be profitable to wage earners; but he thought that | 
before anyone tried such an experiment, he would be wise to | 
examine the question thoroughly. He suggested that it would | 
be more realistic to think about improving our newspapers and 
learning to use them more effectively. For example, he advised | 
management to place more confidence in the press, and he. 
advised unions to use it for informing the public rather than. 
for indoctrinating members. As for the newspapers themselves, » 
he said, they should endeavour to draw the best possible 
journalists toward labour news: ‘‘Facilitate their work to the. 
maximum, and induce them to remain at it for some time.”’ . 


Radio and television have experienced a tremendous boom | 
these past few years, and ‘‘because of their omnipresent - 
character, their power of suggestion, their relatively high 
degree of accessibility, and their narrow and familiar insertion 
within modern life, radio and television form one of the main - 
factors of mass culture,” said Georges Lahaise, Supervisor of | 
Public Affairs Programming, Radio-Canada. He added that 
“if television can attract a vast public, it is — we must re- 
member — because our era is witnessing greater leisure time.” 
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ILO Report: 
Chemical Industries 
Committee Meeting 


A DISCUSSION of labour and social problems of chemical 
industries, one of the world’s fastest growing industries, drew 
government, employer and worker representatives from 24 
countries including Canada to Geneva in May under the 
auspices of the International Labour Organization. The ILO’s 
Chemical Industries Committee discussed the effects of ad- 
vanced technology on employment and working conditions 
and the training and retraining of workers, technicians and 
engineers. 

A survey by the ILO reveals that the chemical industry is 
expanding more than twice as fast as the economy in general in 
western and eastern Europe, the United States and Japan. The 
industry has shown substantial growth in a number of countries 
of Latin America, the Middle East and Asia as well. The 
ILO found that the labour force employed in the chemical 
industry has remained stable in the past few years, although 
administrative, clerical and technical staff has increased in 
comparison with production workers. 

The committee recommended: 

e integration of manual and non-manual workers should 
lead progressively to a monthly wage system for everyone; 

¢ management should inform and consult workers’ repre- 
sentatives concerning the labour effects of planned changes at 
the earliest possible stage; and 

e where workers have to move to obtain another job, they 
should be assisted with their removal and reinstallation ex- 
penses, as well as being provided with an income during the 
transition period. 

Advanced techniques play an essential role in the expansion 
of the chemical industry. Workers, industry and the community 
at large should profit from this continued growth, the com- 
mittee noted. Chemical production is becoming increasingly 
dependent on the use of invested capital, and the proportion of 
actual labour cost per unit of output is decreasing. Advanced 
techniques are progressively diminishing the traditional demar- 
cations among groups of skilled manual workers on the one 
hand and between manual and non-manual workers on the 
other. 

The application of automatic controls and the use of com- 
puters is simplifying the production process. Nevertheless, 
workers are facing increased demands on their powers of 
concentration, their ability to accept responsibility and their 
knowledge and understanding. 


The Canadian Delegation 


Head of delegation and Government delegate: C. E. Poirier, 
Chief Conciliation Officer, Quebec Region, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour. Government delegate: John Melville, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, British Columbia. 
Employer delegates: F. C. Brunet, Industrial Relations Man- 
ager, Canadian Industries Ltd.; and C. C. Young, Manager, 
Employee Relations Department, DuPont of Canada Ltd. 
Worker delegates: Cornelius Reimer, Director, District 9, Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union; and 
Thomas Sloan, Canadian Vice-President and Director of 
Organization, International Chemical Workers’ Union. 
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Photo by Murray MacGowan 


Donald MacDonald, President of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
is one of 12 representatives of labour and management to receive a 
special portfolio from Postmaster General Eric Kierans during a 
presentation ceremony for a stamp issued by the Canadian Post 
Office to commemorate the 50th anniversary of the International 
Labour Organization. Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey looks on. 
A reproduction of the stamp was featured on the cover of the May 
issue of the Labour Gazette. 
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Canada’s Disadvantaged: 


George McCurdy 


This article is an abridgment of a 
talk given by George McCurdy, Hu- 
man Rights Administrator, Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour, at a testi- 
monial dinner for Robert Carlin, 
staff representative of the United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 
6500, Sudbury. Mr. Carlin was being 
honoured for his more than 53 years 


of service to the labour movement. 
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ls Labour Doing Enough to Help? 


W. HAVE said to the Canadian: ‘‘Learn, and your skills 
will take you further than you ever imagined in your wildest 
dreams. There is no ceiling for you. This is the land of oppor- 
tunity.” Historically we have peopled our plants, factories and 
burgeoning industries and business with immigrants from other 
lands, and that infusion of manpower has been good for 
Canada. But when are we going to apply the same principle to 
the Indian, Eskimo, Negro and other minorities ? When are we 
going to tap the vast manpower pools to be found in the popu- 
lation of Canada’s most alienated citizens ? When are we going 
to bring Canada’s most alienated citizens into the economic 
mainstream ? 

Access to equal opportunity can never be taken for granted by 
Canadian minorities when it is clear that negative racial atti- 
tudes have become institutionalized and entrenched in many 
country clubs, business clubs, and fraternal and community 
organizations. Minority people worry. They question whether 


an employer or any other responsible citizen can support a 


“lily-white” policy in a club or community organization, and be 
depended upon to dictate a fair employment policy in business 
or industry, or a fair policy in the rental of apartment space and 
the sale of homes. 

Canadian human rights legislation has served well to bring 
about the structural assimilation of socially and economically 
disadvantaged Canadians, to modify behaviour, and to control 
negative racial attitudes in this country. It does not, however, 
articulate on the more profound level of human rights—the 
level which reaches beyond the strict legal protection of rights. 
It moves to the level where Canadian people will become in- 
volved in affirmative action programs by providing the resources 
that would enable Indians, Eskimos, Negroes and other minori- 
ties to turn freedom into an equal life and full participation in 
Canadian society. 


Prof. K. Lysyk, of the University of British Columbia Law 
Faculty, made some strong, relevant points in his presentation 
to the Ottawa Human Rights Conference (L. G., Feb., p. 66). 
He said: ‘“‘There is mounting evidence, especially in the fields of 
education and employment, that the gap between Indians of low 
social and economic status and the rest of society will not be 
bridged merely by removing legal obstacles to equality of treat- 
ment. Preferential treatment may be required.’’ And in the 
words of Dr. Martin Luther King, ‘“‘There is nothing wrong 
with a traffic law which says you have to stop for a red light. But 
when a fire is raging, the fire truck goes right through that red 
light. Or if a man is bleeding to death, the ambulance goes 
through those red lights at top speed. There is a fire raging now 
for the Negroes and the poor of this society. They are living in 
tragic conditions because of the terrible economic injustices that 
keep them locked in as an ‘under-class.’ They need brigades of 
ambulance drivers who will have to ignore the red lights of the 
present system until the emergency is solved.”’ 

It is not necessary to present reams of statistics to show that 
there are too many alienated citizens without a stake in 
Canadian society. Look around you. Take a good look. You 
won’t like what you see. It has been correctly said that the 
‘‘oreatest danger to any civilized society is the man who has no 
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stake in it and nothing to lose by rejecting all that society stands 
fOr. 

Canadian labour is not insensitive to this great universal 
struggle for human dignity and equal rights, obviously, be- 
cause it is not unlike labour’s early struggles for recognition, for 
social justice, for fundamental freedoms. Labour has historically 
been a natural ally in the struggle for equality, but it might well 
be said that labour has not done enough, because it has the 
capacity to do more. Labour and management have great 
enough power in the socio-economic area to make a place for 
all men as equals. But a job-finding campaign isn’t the cure-all; 
the paramount struggle is for human dignity—the right to live 
as human beings in society. But one has taken a giant step in 
that direction when a man has earning power and purchasing 
power and can maintain his family in good health and decency. 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment, the largest employer in the North, recently announced its 
intention to fill 75 per cent of its jobs with the indigenous peo- 
ple of the North by 1977. In Halifax, in 1968 the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration hired 10 non-professional black 
people to work on what is known as ““The Gottingen Project.” 
These people conducted a survey of the Halifax black commu- 
nity and determined that 1,200 jobs were needed. Many mem- 
bers of the community were hard-core unemployed and unem- 
ployable. The survey people prevailed upon labour and 
management to use their resources in a massive effort to help 
people who had lived in hopelessness and despair for generations 
in the black community there. In less than one year they found 
1,000 jobs. In Saskatchewan there is a task force of representa- 
tives from labour, management and education working with 
appreciable success to recruit, upgrade and find employment for 
Indians in that province. Students at Burnhamthorpe High 
School in Toronto have donated $9,600 for an Indian-Eskimo 
library. And church groups, community organizations and in- 
dividuals all across the country are referring to human rights 
agencies those cases in which they believe people have been dis- 
criminated against. They are also assisting complainants to file 
complaints of discrimination. 

International Year for Human Rights, 1968, provided a long 
overdue opportunity for Canadians, particularly those with 
power to make social change, to take stock of the progress 
made in developing respect for human rights, to consider 
whether our great society is a sufficiently just society for all 
Canadian people. While celebrating the 20th anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, Canadians focussed 
essential attention on the following: 

e the Charter of Human Rights and the Canadian Constitu- 
tion; 
the ombudsman; 
family and children’s rights; 
women’s rights; 
cultural and language rights; 
rights to education; 
labour and economic rights; 
social welfare and human rights; and 
Indian rights. 
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Ontario Extends Rights Code 


The scope of the Ontario Human Rights Code has been 
extended, and fines for violations have been increased in 
amendments introduced in the Ontario Legislature on 
May 6 by Dalton Bales, Minister of Labour. In the past, 
exclusively religious, philanthropic, educational, fraternal 
or social organizations not operated for private profit 
were exempted from sections of the Code prohibiting dis- 
crimination in employment. This exemption in future will 
be allowed only when a factor such as religion constitutes 
a reasonable occupational qualification. 

The second amendment to the Code provides specific 
protection against reprisal for any person who exercises 
his rights under the Code, and for any person who 
testifies in a proceeding under the Code. Fines for viola- 
tions of the Code have been increased from $100 to $500 
for an individual who contravenes the legislation, and 
from $500 to $2,000 for a corporation or trade union. 


In the Fair Employment Practices Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour, we are vitally concerned about the 
whole spectrum of rights, but by virtue of our legislation dealing 
with employment, I am touching on the problems of the poor 
and Canada’s most alienated citizens. For too long we have 
approached the human rights problems with murky generaliza- 
tions and from the misty level of brotherhood. It is in that con- 
text that we have historically tended to blur and to minimize the 
seriousness of human rights problems in this country. But today 
there is a greater sense of urgency. Canadians are more disposed 
tc exposing the raw nerve ends and earnestly searching for 
remedies and cures for these social ills. 

This urgency is reflected in the Canadian Labour Congress’s 
powerful policy statement on human rights, and in the schedul- 
ing of a National Human Rights Conference for leadership in 
the Canadian labour movement at Ottawa last year to set new 
goals and find a more meaningful role for labour in the human 
rights struggle. It is reflected in remarks by Dr. John Humprey, 
President of the Canadian Commission, International Year for 
Human Rights, when he told the Ottawa conference on Social 
Welfare: “‘The great social revolution spreading around the 
world could have violent effects in Canada. Precautions against 
violence means Canada must become a country where human 
rights and fundamental freedoms are sincerely respected.’’ And 
it is reflected in the Hawthorne Report on Contemporary 
Canadian Indians, where we find the average annual earnings 
for an Indian family at $1,361.99, and 47 per cent of those 
families earning less than $1,000 a year. 

There is a sense of urgency and an air of foreboding in the 
report of a major study of Canada’s race problems by Dr. Paul 
M. Geisel, Associate Professor of Sociology, Arizona State 
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University. That report states in part: “Discrimination in | 
Canada and in the northern United States is as brutal, and 
often more destructive than segregation in the southern United } 
States. I call Canada the most sophisticated system of segregated — 
society in the world.’’ Canadians must realize, continied Mr. | 
Curdy, that prejudice and discrimination are no less cruel or | 
more acceptable because they are practised with more subtlety | 
here than in other parts of the world. But we won’t have to 

speculate on the grim prospect of racial disorders or social | 
convulsions in our country if black, red, brown and yellow 


people have the same employment opportunities other people | 
have in our society, if they have the same education opportuni- | 
ties, the same decent housing, the same kind of social acceptance | 
and are treated with the same dignity and respect as all other | 
citizens. 


There is urgency when we look to one of the most current 
reports of the position of black people in one major Ontario | 
city with a large black population. We find a shocking absence 
or under-representation in the important enterprises of that — 
community. Retail sales with seven black employees had the 
most representation; there was one in the personal services, | 
such as barbering, hairdressing and dental assistants; and one 
in the insurance field; but not one in public transportation, 
banking, trust or finance companies, real estate, public account- | 
ing, newspapers, telephone communications, delivery sales, | 
restaurants or in the non-entertainment category of theatres and 
night clubs the speaker added. | 

There is urgency when we read a news story from Fort Smith, : 
Northwest Territories, where Boyce Richardson, Associate 
Editor of the Montreal Star, quoted a young school teacher on 
the problems of the indigenous people of the North. “It really 
makes me sick to go to Pine Point, a new zinc and lead mine | 
between Hay River and Fort Smith. In that place you can meet | 
men from every country in the world, who are working in the — 
mines. Not many miles away in Fort Resolution is a population 
of Indians living in the most depressed conditions in the whole | 
territory with hardly a single man among them working.”’ 

There is urgency when we see that of the 2,000 persons em- 
ployed by the mines in the Northwest Territories and the Yukon | 
in June 1968, only 91 were Indian or Eskimo. And there is 
urgency when we look to the report of the Economic Council on | 

| 
\ 


ae 


Poverty, and find these relevant statements: ‘‘To feel poverty ts 
to feel oneszIf an unwilling outsider, a virtual non-participant in — 
the society in which one lives. Most of them are outside the © 
ambit of the trade union movement; they have few spokesmen | 
and groups to represent them and give voice to their needs.” — 
A great deal of awareness has been created by the activities of 
1968, | agree, but so much time has passed and so little has — 
changed for the poor, the victims of pervasive social problems, b 
people of colour, the socially and economically disadvantaged — 
people of our country, that human rights must now seriously © 
become everybody’s business. We must now bring practice in | 
line with what we have been preaching about human rights in © 
Canada. We have studied human rights problems enough; we 
have talked enough. Now is the time to get down to the nitty- © 
gritty of doing something for human beings. 


| 
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Employment 
First Quarter, 1969 


: The Department has received reports 
on 205 employment fatalities that oc- 
curred in Canada during the first quarter 
of 1969. During the previous quarter, 229 
fatalities were recorded. This is 52 more 
than the previously published total of 177 
(L.G., May, p. 282). In the first quarter of 
last year, 253 fatalities were recorded, 76 
more than the preliminary figure of 177 
(L.G., Aug. 1968, p. 471). During the 
first 3 months of 1969 there were no 
multifatality accidents reported. 
| Four industry divisions accounted for 
74.1 per cent of the total number of 
| fatalities.* Of the total, 43 occurred in 
transportation, 38 in manufacturing, 36 
| in construction and 35 in mining. The 
remaining 25.9 per cent were distributed 
/in other industry divisions as follows: 
| forestry, 8.8 per cent; public administra- 
fon, 7.3 per cent; trade, 4,9.:‘per* cent; 
/ service, 2.9 per cent; agriculture, 1.5 per 
cent; and finance, 0.5 per cent. There were 
no fatalities recorded in the fishing in- 
_ dustry. 
The 25-44 age group accounted for 
46.3 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities. Workers in the 45-64 age group 
accounted for 27.8 per cent, and the 
remaining 25.9 per cent were distributed 
among other age groups as follows: 20-24 
age group, 14.2 per cent; 65 and over, 
8.3 per cent; and 14-19 age group, 3.4 
per cent. 

Four occupational divisions accounted 
for 78.1 per cent of the fatalities: craftsmen, 
production process and related workers, 
32.2 per cent; transportation and com- 
munication workers, 18.0 per cent; la- 
bourers and unskilled workers (not agri- 

cultural, logging, fishing or mining), 14.2 
_ per cent; and miners, quarrymen and 
_ related workers, 13.6 per cent. 

The distribution of the remaining 21.9 
| 


| 
| 


per cent among other occupational divi- 
sions was as follows: loggers and related 
workers, 7.8 per cent; service and recrea- 
tion, 6.8 per cent; farmers and farm 
workers, 2.9 per cent; managerial, 2.4 
per cent; sales occupations, 1.5 per cent; 
and clerical workers, 0.5 per cent. There 
were no fatalities recorded for fishermen 
or professional occupation workers. 

Four accident-type categories accounted 
for 75.1 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities. These were: struck by different 


; 
*See Table H, p. 496. 
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Fatalities 


objects, 26.8 per cent; collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc., 17.6 per cent; falls 
and slips, 17.1 per cent; and caught in, on 
or between, 13.6 per cent. The remaining 
24.9 per cent were distributed among 
other accident-type categories as follows: 
inhalations, absorptions and industrial 
diseases, 9.3 per cent; over-exertion, 1.9 
per cent; contact with electric current, 
1.5 per cent; and striking against or 
stepping on objects, 0.9 per cent. 

A cross section analysis of the greatest 
concentration of fatalities reveals that the 
25-44 age group accounted for 60.5 per 
cent of the total number of accidents in 
transportation, 47.2 per cent in construc- 
tion, and 34.2 per cent in manufacturing. 
An examination of the concentration of 
fatalities by occupation and industry shows 
that craftsmen, production process and 
related workers accounted for 60.5 per 
cent of the fatalities that occurred in 
manufacturing, and 55.6 per cent in con- 
struction. Transport and communications 
workers accounted for 55.8 per cent of 
the total number of fatalities that occurred 
in the transportation industry. 

An analysis of cross classifications of 
industry divisions by main accident-type 
categories reveals that 77.8 per cent of the 
fatalities in forestry, 31.4 per cent in 
mining and 24.9 per cent in construction 
were the result of the victim being struck 


by different objects, and 39.5 per cent of 
the fatalities in transportation were the 
result of such accidents as collisions, 
derailments and wrecks. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 75 fatalities in January, 63 in Feb- 
ruary and 67 in March. By province, the 
largest number of fatalities, 71, occurred 
in Ontario, in British Columbia there 
were 43, and in Alberta, 37. 


The employment fatalities covered in this 
review are those suffered by persons gainfully 
employed. They occurred during the course 
of or arose out of their employment, and they 
include deaths resulting from industrial 
diseases. 

Statistics on employment fatalities are 
compiled by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department from reports 
received from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards and certain other official 
sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these. For industries not covered 
by workmen’s compensation _ legislation, 
newspaper reports are the Department's only 
source of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping, and certain of the 
service groups, is not as complete as it Is in 
industries covered by workmen's compensa- 
tion legislation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents, which are in fact industrial, 
may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in 
press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occurred during 
the period under review is usually greater than 
indicated in the article and tables. Fatalities 
that were not reported in time for inclusion, 
however, are recorded in supplementary lists, 
and statistics are revised accordingly in a 
following quarterly review, and in the annual 
tabulation. 


Wage Schedules Prepared In April 


During April, the Department of Labour 
prepared 285 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken 
by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various 
areas of Canada for works of construc- 
tion, remodelling, repair or demolition, 
and certain services. 

In the same period, 140 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 119 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and the Departments of Fisheries 
and Forestry, Post Office, Public Works, 
Supply and Services and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in April for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
C.M.H.C. I $9) 1594230 
Post Office 18 1,199,369.44 
Public Works l 21,400.00 
Supply and 
Services 71 162,726.00 


During April, the sum of $4,436.80 was 
collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears owing their employees as a result 
of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates 
and other conditions of employment re- 
quired by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 115 
workers concerned. 
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Maternity Leave Benefits in Canada 


ae STUDY of maternity leave bene- 
fits is a relatively new topic in Canada, 
but is an old one in the field of labour 
legislation elsewhere in the world. As 
long ago as 1919, the International Labour 
Organization adopted a Maternity Protec- 
tion Convention as one of its first inter- 
national instruments, designed to provide 
protection, in the event of maternity, for 
the job, health and income of working 
women. This Convention was revised in 
1952. It makes provision for maternity 
leave for not less than twelve weeks—six 
of which are compulsory following con- 
finement; for hospital and medical care; 
and for cash benefits or insurance amount- 
ing to two thirds of the earnings of the 
working mother. These international in- 
struments have been ratified by more than 
30 countries; in addition, some 90 coun- 
tries have passed other legislation relating 
to maternity leave. 

In Canada, only in British Columbia 
and New Brunswick is there legislation 
designed to ensure job security in the 
event of maternity. But the practice is 
gaining acceptance, as revealed in a re- 
cently published survey. The first com- 
prehensive look at maternity leave policies 
in Canada, the survey is a co-operative 
project carried out by the Economics and 
Research Branch and the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department.* It covers 3,004 re- 
porting units, comprising 103,182 office 
workers eligible for maternity leave, and 
2,173 non-office reporting units, compris- 
ing 199,842 women eligible for such leave. 
As well as the policies of employers in 
the private sector, the survey covers those 
of provincial, federal and some municipal 
governments. In addition to those es- 
tablishments with formal maternity leave 
policies, there are many others that grant 
such leave on an informal basis, so they 
would add considerably to these numbers. 

A specified length of service with the 
employer is the most important qualifica- 
tion for eligibility for maternity leave. 
This is true in a majority of some 20 
industry groups represented in the survey. 
The provision applies especially to women 
working in establishments with 50 or more 
females, and in those covered by a col- 
lective agreement. 


*Maternity Leave Policies: A Survey is available 
without charge on request from the Director, 
Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of 
Labour, 340 Laurier Ave. West, Ottawa 4, Ont. 
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The length of maternity leave granted 
varies in the different industry groups and 
between office and non-office employees. 
The distribution clusters between 12 and 
26 weeks for both categories, with the non- 
office employees generally having some- 
what longer leave than office workers. 
This possibly reflects the heavier physical 
demands in some occupations. In hos- 
pitals, for example, nearly one half of the 
office workers are entitled to 14 to 19 
weeks, whereas two thirds of the non- 
office hospital employees may have leave 
ranging between 14 and 25 weeks. 

Extension of the normal period of 
maternity leave is generally available, 
either on medical grounds or by mutual 


agreement with employers, to the women 
represented in the survey. Curtailment of 
the normal period of leave is also per- 
mitted for many of those eligible, but 
here a medical certificate stating that the 
employee is capable of resuming work is 
generally required. Where a policy con- 
cerning seniority exists in an establish- 
ment, the largest proportion of both office 
and non-office female employees are per- 
mitted to accumulate seniority during 
maternity leave. Significant proportions 
maintain the seniority they have when 
maternity leave commences. 


The survey asked employers to indicate 
the job that would be open -to an em- 
ployee upon her return from maternity 
leave. Possibilities included return to the 
job held when leave commences, equi- 
valent job, position claimed by seniority, 
‘some other position,’’ or a combination 
of alternatives. In more than half of the 
industry groups, a majority of office em- 
ployees are entitled to return to the 
position held when leave commences. This 
is true for non-office employees in three 
quarters of the industry groups. The 
employers surveyed were asked: 


e do you maintain the employees’ wage 
or salary during any part of maternity 
leave ? . 


e is maternity leave included under sick 
leave policies ? and 


e do you have a wage loss insurance 
plan that provides weekly indemnity bene- 
fits during maternity leave ? 


The response indicates that, with very 
few exceptions, employers do not continue 
wages or Salaries, as such, during any part 
of maternity leave. Sick leave paid for part 
of maternity leave occurs more frequently 
for office than for non-office employees, 
but the total proportion is low in all 
industry groups. 


Wage loss insurance plans, including 
maintenance of income during maternity 
leave, covers some proportion of em- 
ployees in nearly all industry groups and 
is more prevalent in manufacturing than 
other industries. This coverage appears 
to be found more often in smaller estab- 
lishments. For non-office employees, it 
applies to a higher proportion of women 
in most industry groups when there is a 
collective agreement in existence. 


Women’s Bureau 
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Married Women 
in the Labour Force 


The most dramatic development in the 
female labour force has been the steadily 
increasing number of married women 
entering it. At the end of 1968, 1,354,000 
women, or more than half of the 2,476,000 
total, were married. Ten years earlier 
only 643,000 married women worked. 
Since then their share of the labour force 
has gone up from 43 to 55 per cent. 

There were about 7.2 million women 
in Canada in 1968, compared with an 
estimated 7.1 million men. The proportion 
of women in the population* during the 
decade remained about the same, just 
over 50 per cent. But the “participation 
rate’ or proportion of women in the 
labour force went up from 26 to 34 per 
cent in the decade, while the male par- 
ticipation rate declined from 82 to 77 
per cent. The proportion of married 
women actually decreased in the 1958-68 
decade, from 66 to 63 per cent, whereas 
their share of the labour force increased 
by 12 per cent. 

About three out of 10 married women 
in Canada are in the labour force, com- 
pared with almost half the single women. 
The participation rate of married women 
is slightly higher than that of the widowed, 
separated or divorced group, whose work 
pattern could be expected to be more like 
that of single women. 


* Population for labour force surveys includes 
all civilians aged 14 and over, but not inmates of 
institutions, Indians on reserves, or Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. 
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Almost one million women entered the 
Canadian labour force in the decade 
ending with 1968. Ontario and Quebec 
between them, account for almost two 
thirds of the female labour force — On- 
tario with 951,000 and Quebec with 
673,000. As with the national picture, the 
participation rate has been steadily ac- 
celerating, but the western regions — the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia — 
showed the greatest percentage point 
increases during the decade, and are now 
within 1.5 percentage points of Ontario, 
where 36.9 per cent of women are in the 
labour force. 

The average age of women in the labour 
force in 1968 was 37.2. Over the decade, 
there was a slight decline in the propor- 
tion of the 14 to 19 age’ group, indicating 
extended schooling. There was a more 
noticeable decline of 3.1 percentage points 
among those 25 to 34 years of age, pos- 
sibly confirming the tendency for women 
to drop out of the labour force until 
their children start school. For the age 
groups of 35 and over, there has been an 
increase in their share of the total, mostly 
accounted for by the increase of 2.4 
percentage points among those 45 to 54 
years of age. 

The workweek for a majority of both 
men and women in 1968 was between 35 
and 44 hours. A much higher proportion 
of women, however, work part time, or 
less than 35 hours a week, and the per- 
centage rose from 25 to 31 over the decade. 


Three out of every ten men worked 
more than 44 hours a week in 1968, 
compared with one in ten women. In 
numbers, 736,000 women out of a total 
of almost 2.4 million employed worked 
less than 35 hours a week. 

The industries where most women 
workers are employed are community, 
business and personal service, 1,101,000, 
trade, 433,000, and manufacturing, 
384,000. The proportion of women em- 
ployed in all industries, from 1963 to 
1968, increased from 28 to 32 per cent 
and was fairly evenly distributed in those 
industries where most women workers 
are found. Total employment in the com- 
munity, business and personal services 
sector, which includes teachers and nurses 
among others, increased by about half a 
million between 1963 and 1968, and 
women maintained their share of 60 per 
cent of the total. 

Women increased their segment of all 
workers in public administration by 3.2 
per cent, and by 3.1 per cent in trade, 
to 24 and 34 per cent of the total. 
There were no noticeable recessions from 
women’s traditional occupations. In fact, 
from 1963 to 1968, women’s share of the 
clerical and service occupations, in which 
they predominate, increased further. The 
largest increase was 5 percentage points 
in the clerical occupations, where women 
now comprise almost 69 per cent. The 
next highest increase was 3.3 percentage 
points in sales occupations where women 
now make up 38 per cent. Increases in the 
proportion of women in managerial and 
professional categories were slight. 

Although employment in communica- 
tions rose more than 20 per cent in the 
five-year period, the proportion of women 
workers declined 5.7 percentage points. 
This may reflect a shift from manual to 
automated work in this industry, re- 
quiring fewer telephone operators, for 
instance, but more highly skilled tech- 
nologists, jobs filled almost exclusively 
by men. 

In every industry group, women are 
less unionized than men. For all industries 
in 1966, 16 per cent of the women workers 
were organized, compared with 24 per 
cent of the male workers. The highest 
proportions of women union members 
were in transportation and public utilities, 
manufacturing and public administration. 
In the service industry where, as previously 
noted, women comprise 60 per cent of 
the total, 9 per cent of the women were 
organized compared with almost 17 per 
cent of the men. 


The Booklet Facts and Figures: Women in the 
Labour Force, on which this article is based, 
may be obtained from the Women’s Bureau, 
Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa. Source 
of the data are the twelve-month annual averages, 
Special Tables, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Special Surveys Division. 
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MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Fitting New Limbs for Rehabilitation 


Prosthetists and orthotists, important 
members of the rehabilitation team, sup- 
port the work of orthopaedic surgeons, 
physical medicine specialists, physiothera- 
pists and vocational craining nurses by 
providing limbs, braces, orthopaedic boots 
and shoes, accessories and mechanical 
devices. Prosthetics is the art of designing, 
producing and fitting appliances to re- 
place, in whole or in part, human organs 
or limbs amputated or deformed con- 
genitally, and to restore their function or 
appearance. A prosthetist is the specialist 
who designs, fabricates and fits artificial 
limbs and appliances prescribed by a 
physician. Orthotics is similar to it, but 
deals with appliances designed to restore 
the function, compensate for limitations, 
or even increase the physiological per- 
formance of human organs or limbs that 
have lost their function, that have never 
attained their full functional development, 
or that are subject to congenital ab- 
normalities. 

The Canadian Board for Certification 
of Prosthetists and Orthotists was formed 
in 1966, in order to ensure the technical 
competence of qualified fitters in these 
fields. The board recently announced its 
initial list of those who have been granted 
certification by examination or by virtue 
of the fact that they have been recognized 
as having been leaders in their profession 
for some years. Further examinations to 
test qualifications for certification are 
planned by the board to be held in the 
near future. In the process of establishing 
the Canadian board, the American parent 
body assisted by giving advice concerning 
its formation, and by sending a repre- 
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sentative to the formative meetings of the 
board. The American board now re- 
cognizes the autonomy of the Canadian 
organization, and all certifications in 
Canada are now done through it. 

Canada has been fortunate in the calibre 
of the men who have developed prosthetic 
and orthotic services to their present high 
standard. The development of new tech- 
niques, and the use of synthetic materials, 
however, has made the role of the pros- 
thetist more and more demanding. The 
work requires a variety of skills and 
abilities that far exceeds those cf an 
experienced craftsman. Demands for train- 
ing are growing, and the training itself is 
becoming more complex. Training on the 
job in a recognized rehabilitation facility, 
coupled with supplemental courses pro- 
vided by a university, has helped fill some 
of the need. 

Canada has, at present, one school to 
provide such training, the School of 
Prosthetics and Orthotics of Quebec Inc.., 
in Montreal. This school grew out of a 
program to train personnel for the needs 
of the Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal. 
The popularity of the course and the 
requests for training led to the establish- 
ment of the school in 1958 and its incor- 
poration in 1965. Training is given in 
English or in French. Courses in basic 
subjects are arranged for at the University 
of Montreal or.at McGill University. The 
school is endeavouring to meet the need 
for well qualified personnel from Quebec 
and other provinces, and has accepted 
some trainees from other countries. 


Manpower Utilization Branch, 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


Employment 
Review 
For May 


Employment rose seasonally between 
April and May. Total employment rose 
by 233,000 to 7,862,000. Unemployment 
declined by 46,000 to 386,000, a less- 
than-usual drop for the time of year. The 
total labour force increase by 187,000 to 
8,248,000. 

As usual for the time of the year, 
persons under 25 years accounted for 
most of the changes in employment and 
the labour force. Employment among 
persons 14-24 years increased by 150,000 
and the labour force in this age group 
increased by 152,000. 

Compared to a year ago, the labour 
force showed an increase of 377,000, or 
4.8 per cent; employment increased by 
357,000, or 4.8 per cent; and the number 
of unemployed was up by 20,000. 

The seasonal employment increase be- 
tween April and May was shared by 
both farm and non-farm employment. 
Farm employment rose by 71,000, and 
non-farm employment by 162,000. The 
largest gain in non-farm employment was 
in construction, 50,000. This was followed 
by smaller gains in transportation, com- 
munication and other utilities, 28,000; 
and forestry, 20,000. 

The employment gain for Quebec was 
below average, 37,000, while British Co- 
lumbia had a larger-than-usual increase 
of 30,000. Gains in Ontario, 65,000; the 
Prairies, 61,000; and the Atlantic region, 
40,000, were about average for the period. 

Compared with May 1968, the largest 
employment gains were in community, 
business and personal service, 116,000; 
and manufacturing, 85,000. Smaller gains 
occurred in transportation, communica- 
tion and other utilities, 42,000; trade, 
30,000; and construction, 28,000. All 
regions contributed to the increase in 
employment over 1968, with the largest 
relative increase taking place in British 
Columbia, 9.9 per cent. 

The number of unemployed fell by 
46,000 to 386,000 between April and 
May; all of the decline was among persons 
25 years and over. Compared with a year 
earlier, the number of unemployed was 
up by 20,000. Of the total unemployed 
in May this year, 141,000 or 36 per cent 
had been out of work for less than one 
month; 103,000 or 27 per cent for one to 
three months; and 142,000 or 37 per cent 
for four months or more. 

Unemployment in May 1969 repre- 
sented 4.7 per cent of the labour force, 
compared to 4.6 per cent in May 1968 and 
3.9 per cent in May 1967. The seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate in May 1969 
was 4.9 per cent. 
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OLDER WORKERS 


Retraining Older Workers for Upgraded Jobs 


Can low-skilled, blue-collar workers 
who are no longer productive because 
their positions are redundant be trans- 
formed into clerical workers operating in 
a computerized system? Yes, says J. S. 
Stewart,* Manager, Employment Train- 
ing, Penn Central Railroad, who super- 
vised a program for the railroad company 
in which this very thing was done. 

The Penn Central Company faced the 
problem of what to do with some re- 
dundant older workers. When the United 
States Post Office withdrew some of its 
bulk handling of mail at certain locations, 
the company had a surplus of low-skilled 
people holding low-skilled jobs — particu- 
larly baggage and mail handlers and 
stevedores. The workers were older and 
therefore, the company concluded, less 
likely to leave the company’s employment 
after receiving new skills. Another con- 
sideration was the company’s self-interest 
in finding productive work for these 
people who had been given a job guarantee 
for the rest of their lives at roughly $7,000 
a year, but with no job for them to do. 

Initially, the men were given tests to 
establish criteria for acceptance on the 
retraining programs. Because few of the 
persons passed the tests, the results were 
ignored, and the workers began their 
retraining courses anyway. The successes 
of the project, the company believes, 
justifies their ‘“‘lack of total respect for 
‘normal’ test scores.” 

The project included a group in Newark, 
N.J., and another in Philadelphia, Pa. 
The participants were mostly from mino- 


* Mr. Stewart described the methods and ob- 
jectives of the program in a speech before the 
National Council on the Aging at its biennial 
conference held last March in Washington, 
D.C. Copies of Mr. Stewart’s address may be 
obtained free of charge from the Section on 
Older Workers, Manpower Utilization Branch, 
Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
Ottawa 2. 
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rity groups who had done physical labour 
most of their lives and had not studied in 
30 or more years. The company tried to 
identify those who were interested, and 
those who had some enthusiasm for the 
proposed program. If they positively de- 
clined to take this kind of training, they 
were given the choice of taking one year’s 
severance pay and resigning. The men who 
stayed were retrained for clerical work — 
an achievement that indicates the number 
of truly untrainable persons must be very 
small indeed. 

In Newark, the average age of the 22 
men who participated was 50 years, 
ranging from 44 to 57. The average 
educational level was Grade 9, but ranged 
from Grade 5 to some college. Eighteen 
of the 22 came from minority groups. 
Thirteen completed the 12-week training 
program, nine did not, but of these nine, 
four were placed as trainmen. 

In Philadelphia, 38 men took part in the 
training program and 25 completed the 
entire program. As in Newark, the aver- 
age age was 50 years, ranging from 41 to 
60. Their average educational level was 
Grade 11, ranging from Grade 8 to some 
college. Twenty-six of the 38 came from 
minority groups. Not one of these em- 
ployees was lost; when it became apparent 
that some might not be able to qualify for 
clerical work, they were switched to other 
fields for on-the-job training. Of these, 
five were discovered to be especially good 
at mathematics. They were placed in the 
revenue accounting department to learn 
how to operate desk calculators, Friden 
machines, Monroe calculators and similar 
equipment. Some of them moved into 
ticket selling and teletype work so that all 
of the 38 men were employed by the 
company. 

The men were paid their regular wages 
while undergoing training. They had three- 
hour sessions daily in classroom work. 


Section on Older Workers, Manpower Utilization Branch, 


Department of Manpower and Immigration 


Half this time was spent in learning to 
type, and during the other half, they 
studied basic English, mathematics, spell- 
ing, and indexing. In addition, the com- 
pany’s training staff worked with them 
for three hours a day at the station in 
Newark. During these sessions, the trainees 
were taught demurrage, the handling of 
waybills, abbreviation rules (peculiar to 
the computer language), office procedures 
(how the waybill must be handled as a car 
moves through the yard), telephone usage, 
preparing and delivering computer mes- 
sages, and operation of the flexowriter. 
The flexowriter is a piece of equipment 
peculiar to the former Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which is used for computer input 
from the field. It functions, to some 
extent, like a teletype machine, although 
it performs three functions at the same 
time. This was not a simple retraining 
project. The jobs are complex and demand 
a high degree of accuracy. 


The results in Newark were good. The 
decision was made to carry out a similar 
project in Philadelphia, and another was 
being planned for Buffalo, New York. 
A most important factor in projects such 
as this is union acceptance. The company 
believes that the Penn Central training 
projects would not have been possible 
without the co-operation of the Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks. The union gave the program 
enthusiastic support. 


A key factor in getting people to accept 
training is motivation, the project di- 
rectors found. The fact that a company 
offers training provides motivation to 
some degree. Employees in a large cor- 
poration often feel that they are neglected. 
The Penn Central found that, when the 
company offered training, motivation was 
stimulated, almost without further atten- 
tion to this important psychological factor. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report for March 


INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS 
go iol: 
be MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


| 1965! 1967! v9 F MAM Jv AS ON DO 
1964 |I966 1968 


There were 594,000 claimants for regular 
and seasonal unemployment insurance 
benefit on March 31. This represents a 
decrease of 37,000 or 6 per cent from the 
February 28 total of 631,000. While the 
number of claimants for seasonal benefit 
increased by 14,000 or 9 per cent to 
170,000, claimants for regular benefit de- 
creased by 51,000 or 11 per cent to 424,000. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the 
active file at the local office as soon as the claim is made. 
As a result, the count of claimants at any given time in- 
evitably includes some whose claims are in process. 
“Claimants’’ should not be interpreted either as ‘'total 
number of beneficiairies” or “total registered clients.” 


TOTAL CLAIMANTS (MONTH END) 


THOUSANDS 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


967 | 
1968 


Jy ae eM AN Mins eed Age S: OUR IN I'D 
1964 1966 


At the end of March, almost three 
quarters of the claimants had been on 
claim for more than 4 weeks; more than 
70 per cent of these were males. 

A decrease of 63,000 or 10 per cent 
from the claimant count of 657,000 on 
March 29, 1969 was accounted for by a 
decrease of 67,000 claimants for regular 
benefit, while the number of claimants 
for seasonal benefit rose by 4,000. 

During March, 158,000 initial and re- 
newal claims were filed in local offices 
across Canada. This was 10,000 or 6 per 
cent fewer than the 169,000 filed in 


Summary Table 
Cumulative data 
12 months 
January to ending 
Activity March February March March March 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at month- 
BGs ee see ee — 5,455 4,894 “= — 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 
Ota 3, A ee 0 LE a an! 158 169 183 594 1,846 
Tita eee tec me ec 124 135 138 469 1,380 
Ree Walenta ee. te 34 34 45 125 466 
Claimants currently reporting 
LOnbOCaLOMCeS Fo. gas S| 594 631 657 614* 414* 
*Regular benefit.................. 424 475 491 — a 
Seasonal. benefits:....2.0.:../.3: 170 156 166 — — 
PASTHOD i fk ee 20 24 21 oe aa 
Beneficiaries (weekly average).. 526 536 600 D2 is 315* 
Weeks compensated........c:.00 2,105 2,145 2,400 6,257 16,208 
SACMICNIE AI oe eta $66,441 $67,394 $63,705 $195,074 $459,185 
Average weekly benefit.............. Nes BP $ 31.42 $ 26.55 *, S118 S 28:33 


* Monthly average. 
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MILLIONS BENEFIT PAYMENTS MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS OF DOLLARS 
100 100 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 


| 1965: 1967; v FM AM J J AS OND 
1964 {1966 1968 


February and 25,000 or 13 per cent less | 


than the 183,000 filed in March 1968. 


The average weekly estimate of the | 


number of beneficiaries was 526,000 in 
March, 536,000 in February and 600,000 
in March 1968. Benefit payments amounted 
to $66.4 million in March, $67.4 million 
in February and $63.7 million in March 
1968. Average weekly payments were 


$31.57 for March, $31.42 for February — 


and $26.55 for March 1968. 
Quebec was the only province that did 


not share in the decrease in the claimant — 
count from the end of February. In that 


province, an increase in the number of 


males was partially offset by a decrease 
In British Columbia, | 
where the largest decrease occurred, males _ 


among females. 


accounted for 94 per cent of the decline. 


In comparison with the end of March 
1968, Saskatchewan was the only province 


which showed an increase in the claimant | 


count. In that province, the number of 
male claimants accounted for more than 


75 per cent of the rise. Large numeric. 


reductions occurred in Quebec and On- 
tario. 


A reduction in the number of claims 
filed since February occurred in Ontario © 


and the four western provinces. Quebec 
and the Atlantic provinces experienced 


increases in the number of initial claims © 


filed. While more than 70 per cent of the 
claims were for new cases of recorded 


unemployment, this proportion was less | 


than 60 per cent in the Atlantic region. 


Compared with March 1968, fewer — 


claims were filed in most provinces. Prince _ 


Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Sask- | 


atchewan reported small increases. The 
bulk of the decrease occurred in the two 
central provinces. 


Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Consumer, May 1969 


The consumer price index (1961 =100) 
in May increased by 0.2 per cent to 124.9 
from its April level of 124.6, and was 4.7 
per cent above the May 1968 level of 119.3. 

The food index increased by 0.1 per 
cent to 125.1 from 125.0 in April. Price 
movements were mixed with higher prices 
for beef and some fresh vegetables and 
fruit outweighing declines for poultry, 
pork and other meats. Beef prices rose by 
2.4 per cent. 

Chicken prices declined by 4.0 per 
cent while turkeys were up by 7.0 per 


- cent. Tomatoes, celery and carrots increas- 


ed by more than 10 per cent in May, but 
prices for lettuce and cabbage fell. Higher 
prices for fresh milk in Vancouver and 
some smaller cities together with an in- 


crease in evaporated milk prices con- 


tributed to a rise in the dairy products 
component. Bread prices rose by 1.0 per 
cent. Butter and egg prices were virtually 
unchanged but sugar rose by 1.8 per cent 
to reach a level about 20 per cent above 
that of October 1968. 

The housing index rose by 0.4 per cent 
to 124.2 in May from 123.7 in April. New 
house prices advanced by 2.0 per cent 
while repairs rose by 1.4 per cent. Much 
of the rise was caused by increased prices 
for building materials and higher wage 
rates in construction. Rents increased by 
0.2 per cent with the largest increases 
occurring in Calgary and Halifax. House- 
hold operation costs were slightly higher 
as sales on carpets, sheets and utensils 
moderated the effect of higher prices for 
other household supplies and _ services. 

The clothing index decreased by 0.4 per 
cent to 123.8 in May from 124.3 in April. 
Clothing services registered a small in- 
crease as laundry and dry cleaning charges 
rose. 

The transportation index increased 
by 0.4 per cent to 120.4 in May from 
119.9 in April. In spite of slightly lower 
prices for new cars, automobile operating 
costs were higher as gasoline prices in 
Montreal rose by one cent per gallon. 

The health and personal care com- 
ponent increased by 0.4 per cent to 134.2 
in May from 133.7 in April. Most pharma- 
ceuticals and toiletries were costlier as 
were men’s haircuts and women’s hair- 
dressing in a number of cities. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
by 1.6 per cent to 127.4 from 125.4 in 
April. Higher cinema admissions provided 
most of this increase. Prices for toys, 
camera film and processing also rose. 
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PRICE INDEXES 


The tobacco and alcohol index rose by 
0.2 per cent to 125.8 in May from 125.5 in 
April as a result of higher cigarette prices 
in some cities. 

Group indexes a year ago in May were 
food 120.1; housing (shelter and house- 
hold operation) 117.9; clothing 120.7; 
transportation 114.5; health and personal 
care 127.4; recreation and reading 119.2; 
tobacco and alcohol 121.3. 


City Consumer, May 1969 


Between April and May, consumer price 
indexes advanced in all ten regional cities 
and city combinations, with increases 
ranging from 0.1 per cent in Toronto to 
0.7 per cent in Ottawa. Food index 
movements registered no consistent pat- 
tern across Canada, ranging from a rise 
of 1.0 per cent in Montreal to declines of 
0.2 per cent in Saint John, N.B., and 
Winnipeg. Housing advanced from 0.2 
per cent to 0.4 per cent in six cities, largely 
as a result of increased shelter costs, and 
remained unchanged in four others. Cloth- 
ing prices were generally unchanged except 
for declines in Toronto, Vancouver and 
Montreal, where spring sales occurred on 
a number of items. High travel costs 
contributed to increases in transportation 
indexes for most cities except Ottawa and 
Winnipeg. Prices for health and personal 
care, and for recreation and reading items, 
increased in all cities. Tobacco and alcohol 
components in most centres registered 
increases, caused mainly by higher ciga- 
rette prices. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April and May were: 
Ottawa +0.8 to 122.7; Saskatoon-Re- 
gina +0.6 to 118.9; Edmonton-Calgary 
+0.5 to 120.8; Montreal +0.4 to 121.4; 
St. John’s +0.3 to 119.0; Halifax +0.3 
to 119.3; Winnipeg +0.3 to 122.2; Van- 
couver +0.3 to 118.5; Saint John +0.2 to 
119.5; and Toronto +0.1 to 123.3. 


Wholesale, April 1969 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) moved up 0.9 per cent in April to 
282.2 from the March index of 279.8, 
and was 5.4 per cent higher than the 
April 1968 index of 267.7. Five of the 
eight major group indexes were higher, 
two declined, and one was unchanged. 

The animal products group index rose 
2.3 per cent to 316.0 from 308.8 on higher 


prices for livestock, fresh meats, fishery 
products and eggs. An increase of 1.8 per 
cent to 405.0 from 397.9 in the wood 
products group index reflected higher 
prices for fir, pine lumber, cedar and 
paper board. The chemical products 
group index moved up 1.2 per cent to 
219.0 from 216.5 on price increase for 
drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

An advance of 0.3 per cent to 282.3 
from 281.5 in the iron products group 
index was attributable to higher prices for 
rolling mill products, and iron and steel 
pipe and tubing. An increase of 0.1 per 
cent to 209.9 from 209.7 occurred in 
the non-metallic minerals products group 
index. 

Minor decreases occurred in two major 
group indexes, vegetable products to 
237.9 from 238.0, and textile products 
ie 256,4 from 200.0, 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) ad- 
vanced 4.8 per cent to 281.6 from 268.6 in 
the three-week period May 2 to May 23. 
The animal products index moved up 6.7 
per cent to 379.0 from 355.1. The field 
products index moved up 1.2 per cent to 
184.3 from 182.1. 


U.S. Consumer, April 1969 


The United States consumer price 
index (1957-59=100) rose 0.6 per cent to 
126.4 in April. 

Increases in the services category— 
ranging from mortgage interest rates to 
medical care—were responsible for the 
advance in the index. There were notable 
price increases in food and clothing; a 
rise in meat prices, especially beef, 
dominated the food portion of the index. 
Apparel prices advanced 0.6 per cent 
and were 6.2 per cent higher than a year 
ago. The prices of such items as cigarettes, 
alcoholic beverages and toilet articles also 
increased; new car prices decreased. 


British Retail, March 1969 


The British index of retail prices 
(January 16, 1962=100) was 130.3 at 
March 18, compared with 129.8 at Feb- 
ruary 18, and 122.6 at March 19, 1968. 

The index for foods, the prices of 
which are affected by seasonal variations, 
rose by more than 4.5 per cent to 138.4 
compared with 132.2 in February. In- 
creases in the average prices of eggs, 
fresh green vegetables, fresh fruit, and 
sweets and chocolate, were partly offset 
by a reduction in the average price of 
tomatoes. The index for the food group 
as a whole rose by nearly one per cent to 
129.4, compared with 128.2 in February. 
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Certification 


Before the CLRB 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during May, at which time it granted two applications for 
certification, rejected one such application and ordered one 
representation vote. During the month, it received fourteen 
applications for certification and allowed the withdrawal of 
one such application. The Board also received one application 
for revocation of certification and one request for review of 
an earlier decision. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians on behalf of a unit of employees employed at radio 
station CFNB by Radio Atlantic Limited, Fredericton, N.B. 
(L.G., July, p. 400). 

2. Telecommunications Workers Union, Local 1653 CLC 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunication Corporation employed at 625 Belmont 
Street, Montreal, Que. (L.G., May, p. 284). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Motion Picture Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, applicant, Radio Atlantic Limited, Fredericton, N.B., 
respondent, and National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians, intervener. The application was rejected by 
the majority of the employees affected in a representation vote 
conducted by the Board. 


Vote Ordered 


1. General Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, Tudhope Cartage Limited, 
Parry Sound, Ont., respondent, and Bruce Epps, intervener 
(L.G., April, p. 243) (Returning Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America on behalf of a 
unit of garage employees of Inter-City Transport Limited 
of Trois-Riviéres, Que. (Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 

2. International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of personnel employed in the Yukon 
Territory by Gold River Construction Ltd., Whitehorse, Y. T. 
(Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

3. International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act involving the functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for which 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department is the administrative agency. 
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on behalf of a unit of personnel employed in the Yukon 
Territory by Gardiner Brothers Construction, Whitehorse, Y.T. 
(Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

4. International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of personnel employed in the Yukon 
Territory by Gifco Western Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

5. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
141, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of truck drivers employed in or out of London, Ont., by 
Reimer Express Lines Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: K. Hulse). 

6. General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
General Teamsters Union 181, Truckers, Cartagemen, Con- 
struction and Building Material Employees Local Union 
No. 362 and Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Rempel-Trail Transportation Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

7. International Chemical Workers Union, Local 552, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Maple Leaf Mills Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., employed at its Komoka, Ontario branch 
(Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

8. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 


Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees on behalf of | 


a unit of employees of Bunge of Canada Limited, Quebec, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 
9. Office and Technical Employees Union, Local 15, Office 


and Professional Employees International Union on behalf | 


of a unit of office and clerical employees employed at Calgary, 
Alta., and Burnaby, B.C., by Kingsway Freightlines Limited, 
Calgary, Alta. (Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


10. United Transportation Union on behalf of a unit of | 
dispatchers and crew clerks employed by the Quebec North | 


Shore and Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 

11. International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115; 
Building Material, Construction & Fuel Truck Drivers Union, 
Local 213, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America; and Tunnel & 
Rockworkers Union, Local 168, International Labourers 
Union of North America, joint applicants, on behalf of a 
unit of employees employed in the Yukon Territory by Canada 
Bridge Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 

12. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 


General Workers on behalf of a unit of pilots, dispatchers and 


engineers employed by AirWest Air Lines, Ltd., Vancouver | 


International Airport, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. 


Cameron). 
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13. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Ame- 
rica on behalf of a unit of employees of Grimshaw Trucking & 
Distributing Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: 
A. E. Koppel). 

14. International Union of District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America on behalf of a unit of employees of Valleyfield 
Dock & Terminal Co. Limited, Valleyfield, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canada, ap- 
plicant, Willms Transport (1964) Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., 
respondent, and William J. Donaghue, et al., interveners. 


Application for Revocation 


Rod Service Ltée-Ltd., Montreal, Que., applicant, and le 
Syndicat National des Employés de Rod Service (CSN), re- 
spondent (L.G. 1966, p. 33). 


Request for Review 


The Board received a request for review under Sec. 61 (2) of 
the Act from the International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, seeking amendment of the certificate 
issued by the Board on August 27, 1948, as amended October 
12, 1967, that certified the union as the bargaining agent of a 
unit of employees of Canadian Pacific Airlines, Limited, 
Vancouver International Airport, B.C. (L.G. 1967, p. 752). 


Conciliation 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During May, the Minister of Labour appointed conciliation 
officers to deal with the following disputes: 

1. Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and 
Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395, Regina; 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Material 
Employees, Local 362, Edmonton and Calgary; General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979, Winnipeg; 
and Teamsters International Union, Local 990, Port Arthur 
(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

2. John N. Brocklesby Transport Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers, Local 419 
(Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 

3. Hill the Mover, Rexdale, Ont., and Warehousemen and 
Miscellaneous Drivers, Local 419 (Conciliation Officer: K. 
Hulse). 

4. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg International Airport and 
Lodge 2223 of the International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

5. Hendrie and Company Limited, Toronto, Ont., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 

6. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, and Brotherhood of 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
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Express and Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 

7. British Columbia Maritime Employees Association, Van- 
couver, and International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union—Canadian Area (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

8. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, and Local 3016, Brotherhood of Railway, 
Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

9. Yukon Builders Exchange (representing some 16 construc- 
tion companies in Whitehorse, Yukon Territory) and Local 
2499, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

10. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
and the International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1845 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

11. General Enterprises Ltd.; G. W. Ledingham (Yukon) 
Limited; Liard Construction Company Limited; 918 Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T., and the International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local 115 (Conciliation Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Clarke Steamship Company Limited; Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring (1963) Limited; Terminus Maritime Inc., and 
Local 5197, United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Doucet) (L. G., July, p. 401). 

2. Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited (Radio Stations CJCB 
and CJCX, Sydney, N.S.) and the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: C. A. Ogden) (L. G., July, p. 401). 

3. McAllister Towing Limited, Montreal, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne) (L. G., July, p. 401). 

4. British Columbia Television Broadcasting System Limited 
(CHAN-TV) Vancouver, and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (Conciliation Officer: D. H. 
Cameron) (L. G., July, p. 401). 

5. Central Alberta Dairy Pool, Transport Division, Red 
Deer, Alta., and the Driver Salesmen, Plant, Warehouse 
and Cannery Employees, Local 987 (Conciliation Officer: 
BD. HH. Cameron) (LG, June, p: 346). 

6. Nordair Limited, Montreal International Airport, and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association (Conciliation Officer: 
C. E. Poirier—reassigned to S. T. Payne) (L. G., June, p. 346). 

7. The Toronto Harbour Commissioners and Local 186, 
Canadian Union of Public Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae) (L. G., June, p. 346). 

8. Northern Distributing and Warehousing Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, Local 189 (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel) (L. G., May, p. 283). 

9. The Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and 
Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 107 (Conciliation Of- 
ficer: T. B. McRae) (L. G., May, p. 283). 

10. Hill the Mover, Rexdale, Ont., and Warehousemen and 
Miscellaneous Drivers, Local 419 (Conciliation Officer: K. 
Hulse) (See above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport and Lodge 764, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (L. G., June, p. 346). 

2. British Columbia Maritime Employers Association, Van- 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour and the 
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couver, B.C., and International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union—Canadian Area (See above). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 

1. The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in April to deal with a dispute between CJCH Limited, Halifax, 
N.S., and Local 1318, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (L. G., July, p. 402) was fully constituted in May with 
the appointment of Judge Nathan Green, Q.C., of Halifax, 
as chairman. Judge Green was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two members of the 
Board, I. M. MacKeigan and J. K. Bell, both of Halifax, who 
were previously appointed on the nomination of the company 
and union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in April to deal with a dispute between Baton Broadcasting 
Limited—CFTO-TV, Agincourt, Ont., and the National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (L. G., July, 
p. 402) was fully constituted in May with the appointment of 
Thomas C. O’Connor of Toronto, as chairman. Mr. O’Connor 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, J. W. Healy, Q.C., and 
Boris Mather, both of Toronto, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and union, respectively. 


Board Reports Received* 

1. British Columbia Telephone Company, Vancouver, B.C., 
and Federation of Telephone Workers of British Columbia 
(Clerical Division) (L. G., July, p. 402). 

2. British Columbia Telephone Company, Vancouver, B.C., 
and Federation of Telephone Workers of British Columbia 
(Traffic Division) (L. G., July, p. 402). 

3. British Columbia Telephone Company, Vancouver, B.C., 
and Federation of Telephone Workers of British Columbia 
(Plant Division) (L. G., July, p. 402). 

4. Smeed’s Moving and Storage Ltd., Regina, Sask., and 
Local 395, International Brotherhood of Teamsters (L. G., 
June, p. 347). 


Conciliation Board Not Appointed 


Northern Industrial Carriers Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Material 
Employees, Local 362 (L. G., July, p. 401). 


Strike Action 


McKee Moving and Storage Company Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., and Local 395, International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(strike bégan April 28) (L. G., July, p. 402). 


Strike Terminated 


Air Canada, Montreal, and District Lodge 148, International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers (L. G., 
July, p. 402) (strike began April 21 and terminated May 19) 
(mediation provided by Hon. Bryce Mackasey, Bernard Wilson 
and W. P. Kelly). 


* Full texts appear in Supplement No. 4, 1969. 
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Railway 


Arbitration _ 


Cases 148 and 149 


a he DISPUTES were heard by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration on May 13, 1969. They concerned a 
mileage deduction for a pay claim and a foreman who was | 
allowed ‘‘to displace.’’ Both grievances were dismissed. 


CASE No. 148 


An ex parte dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Prairie Region) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers over the deduction of miles from a pay 
claim of an engineer. 


The engineer worked in turn-around service between two | 
points and he also worked on a spur line, for which he claimed 
27 miles for time. The company deducted the 27 miles from | 
his pay claim. The engineer had run on the spur to a plant four | 
miles from the main line taking two hours and ten minutes to | 
do so—the equivalent of 27 miles. | 

The collective agreement states that “‘Mileage or hours made. 
when engine is run more than one mile off main line will be 
added to mileage of trip.” The company contended that the 
mileage calculated for ‘“‘running off main line’? may be con- 
sidered together with the regular mileage run in determining 
whether the minimum payment for the day is to be made. 

The union argued that the payment for mileage off the main 
line should have been added to any other payment the engineer | 
was to receive. But the arbitrator said that the agreement 
provides for this mileage to be added to the mileage of the trip. 
‘‘In the instant case, the mileage of the trip was 21 miles. The | 
total mileage to be paid, then, was 48 miles. Since payment is. 
to be made for a minimum of 100 miles, the grievor was_ 
entitled to be paid for 100 miles on this occasion, and he was 
in fact so paid.”’ He dismissed the grievance. | 


CASE No. 149 | 


An ex parte dispute between Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers over an employee who exercised his 
seniority rights when he was released from excepted em- 


ployment. | 


A foreman was notified that because of a need to reduce 
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supervisory staff and because his work performance was not 
adequate, he would no longer be needed as a foreman. In 
accordance with the collective agreement, he was allowed 
“*to displace.” 

This was followed by a series of displacements, and all 
displaced employees sustained a loss in earnings. The brother- 
hood contended that, because the foreman was released from 
excepted employment for disciplinary reasons, he should not 
have been allowed to “‘displace,’’ and the other men should be 
reimbursed for their loss of earnings. 

The company argued that the grievance was not arbitrable 
because: an aggrieved employee did not raise a complaint; 
the complaint was not submitted at step 1 of the grievance 
procedure; the time limits specified in the agreement had 
expired when the brotherhood asked for arbitration; and a 
provision of the agreement establishing the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration had not been complied with. This fourth 
reason refers to a clause which says that if the parties cannot 
agree on a joint statement of issue, either or both parties may 
apply for permission to submit a separate statement if they 
give each other 48 hours notice. 

The arbitrator agreed with these arguments and said, ‘“‘it is 
clear that I have no jurisdiction to hear this grievance,’’ and 
he dismissed it. 


Decisions 
of the Umpire 


A CLAIMANT who had been employed as a telephone 
operator for 13 years filed an application for benefit. He was no 
longer working because he had been admitted for a month to a 
sanatorium on suspicion of tuberculosis and was now awaiting 
the results of sputum tests. He was willing to work, he said, but 
would have to wait another month for these results before he 
could return to his former job. 

A week later, the claimant filed an application to have his 
claim antedated, and the reason he gave for the delay was that 
he was not aware that he might be entitled to unemployment 
insurance benefits while undergoing medical tests. The request 
was refused on the grounds that the claimant had not shown 
good cause for the delay. He was later disqualified from receiv- 
ing any benefit at all because, as the local office explained, he 
had become incapable of work ‘‘by reason of illness”? before he 
became entitled to receive benefits. The Act provides that pay- 
ment of benefits may be continued during periods of illness, 
only if such periods occur after a claimant becomes eligible to 
receive benefits. 

The claimant applied for an appeal to the board of referees on 
the grounds that he should have been considered eligible for 
benefit during the time he awaited the results of the tests, and 
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that the only period he could be considered ill was the time 
actually spent in the sanatorium. As it turned out, the tests 
were negative, and the man returned to his regular job almost 
immediately. 

The board of refereees heard the case and, by unanimous 
decision, confirmed the insurance officer’s decisions and dis- 
missed the appeal. In addition, the board decided that the 
claimant had become capable of and available for work on the 
date he received the results of his medical tests, which was two 
days before he returned to his regular job. The claimant then 
requested and got permission to appeal to the umpire. 

In preparation for the appeal hearing before the umpire, the 
insurance officer noted: 

e the board of referees found that the claimant had failed to 
show good cause for the delay in making his application for 
benefit; and 

e the claimant produced no evidence that he had looked for 
work or that he had applied at the Canada Manpower Centre 
for a job, expecting instead, so it seemed, to return to work with 
his regular employer as soon as he was cleared by the doctor. 

The claimant protested against the insurance officer’s sub- 
mission, stating that he had been ready, willing and able to 
work. He said that he had applied to the local Canada Man- 
power Centre and had provided full details concerning the em- 
ployment he was seeking. The insurance officer claimed that he 
had checked with the Canada Manpower Centre, however, and 
found no such evidence, and he called upon the umpire to up- 
hold the unanimous decision of the board of referees. 

At the appeal hearing, the umpire commented that ‘‘the case 
is not to be decided by the hindsight that comes after the results 
of the sputum tests were known, but rather on the basis of the 
situation as it was while the results of those tests were being 
awaited.’’ The umpire took the view that the claimant could 
not have shown that he was available for work. This was not 
due to any fault on the part of the claimant but to circumstances 
over which he had little control, the umpire said. ‘Absence of 
fault on his part and payment of unemployment insurance con- 
tributions are not of themselves sufficient to qualify an insured 
person for payment of benefit, for the qualifications of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and Regulations in that respect 
must be fulfilled in order to entitle a claimant to payment of 
benefit.” 

The umpire decided further that the claimant had not shown 
good cause for the delay in filing his application for benefit. 
Therefore, the appeal was dismissed. The umpire added that the 
phrase ‘“‘by reason of illness’ as used by the local officer in dis- 
qualifying the claimant did not apply. But, as the evidence 
showed and as the umpire found, the claimant was not available 
for work within the meaning of the Act, and the officer’s use of 
the phrase did not materially affect the final disposition of the 
case. 


ILO Job Vacancies 


The International Labour Office announces two vacancies 
for positions in its Technical Co-operation Program in South 
America. The job duties deal with modernization of rural life 
in the Andes in the countries of Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru. 
The post is part of a United Nations Special Fund Project in 
South America for which the ILO is the main executing 
international agency. The qualifications required include pro- 
fessional training and wide experience in planning the promo- 
tion of small industries in developing countries for one of the 
posts and a university degree in economics or rural economics 
for the other. Persons interested in further information regard- 
ing these position vacancies should write to: Canada Branch, 
International Labour Office, 178 Queen Street, Ottawa 4, Ont. 
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Publications 


In the Library 


List No. 245 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the library 
of their organization. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Economic Policy 


1. Brewis, Thomas N. Regional economic policies in Canada. 
With an appendix by T. K. Rymes. Toronto, Macmillan 
1969. 303p. 


2. Johnson, Harry Gordon. Economic policies towards less 
developed countries. Washington, Brookings Institution [1967], 
xvi, 279p. 


3. Okun, Arthur M. Economic issues for the future. [Washing- 
ton, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Manpower Administration, 1968]. 
34p. 

Seminar on Manpower Policy and Program. Proceedings. 
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‘“Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
D.C., February 15, 1968.” 


Employment Management 


4. National Industrial Conference Board. Canadian Office. 
Employee-owned automobile allowances (an analysis), by William 
H. Terry. Montreal, 1968. 31p. 


5. Rico, Leonard. The advance against paperwork; com- 
puters, systems, and personnel. Ann Arbor, Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, University of Michigan [1967]. 330p. 


6. Stroh, Thomas F. The uses of video tape in training and 
development. New York, American Management Association, 
1969. S59p. 


Executives 


7. House, Robert James. Management development; design, 
evaluation and implementation. Contributors: Henry L. Tosi, 
Jr., John R. Rizzo [and] Richard C. Dunnock. Ann Arbor, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan, c1967. 138p. 


8. Jennings, Eugene Emerson. The mobile manager: a study 
of the new generation of top executives. [East Lansing] Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Michigan [1967]. vili, 135Sp. 


9. McGregor, Douglas Murray. The professional manager, 
edited by Caroline McGregor and Warren G. Bennis. New 
York, McGraw-Hill [1967]. xvi, 202p. 


10. Vetter, Eric William. Manpower planning for high talent 
personnel. Ann Arbor, Bureau of Industrial Relations, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, University of Michigan 
[1967]. 222p. 


Industrial Relations 


11. Verge, Pierre. Le forum de la convention collective. 
[Québec, Faculté de Droit, Université Laval, 1968]. [564]-636p. 


Cover title: Etudes juridiques en ’honneur de monsieur le — 


professeur Marie-Louis Beaulieu. 
> Bes ‘Cahiers de droit; extrait? volo. . sas 


° 


12. Walker, Kenneth Frederick. The role of the government — 


in industrial relations (with special reference to Australia). 
Geneva, 1968. 196-22Ip. 


Reprinted from Labour relations in the Asian countries, | 
proceedings of the Second International Conference on In- — 
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dustrial Relations, Tokyo 1967. (Tokyo, the Japan Institute 
of Labour, 1967). 


International Harvester Company 


13. Ozanne, Robert Willard. A century of labor-management 
relations at McCormick and International Harvester. Madison, 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1967. vii, 300p. 


14. Ozanne, Robert Willard. Wages in practice and theory; 
McCormick and International Harvester, 1860-1960. Madison, 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1968. xiii, 181p. 

A companion volume to A century of labor-management 
relations at McCormick and International Harvester. 


Labour Supply 


15. Morton, Joseph Edward. On manpower forecasting. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, 1968. Sip. 


16. Somers, Gerald George, ed. Retraining the unemployed. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1968. viii, 351p. 


Labouring Classes 


17. Fine, Sidney A. The 1965 third edition of the Dictionary 
of occupational titles—content, contrasts, and critique. Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, 1968. iv, 16p. 

**.. . Adapted from a speech given .. . at the Occupational 
Analysts Institute, Michigan State University, on July 18, 
1967.” 


18. Osipov, Gennadii Vasil’evich, ed. /ndustry and labour in 
the U.S.S.R. [Translated from the Russian] with an introduc- 
tion by Maurice Hookham. London, Tavistock Publications, 
1966. ix, 297p. 


19. Great Britain. Department of Employment and Produc- 
tivity. Labour costs in Great Britain in 1964. London, HMSO, 
1968. [22]p. 


Population 


20. Ontario. Department of Treasury and Economics. 
Economic Analysis Branch. Preliminary population projections 
for Ontario, 1971-1991. Toronto, 1968. [27]p. 


21. U.S. President’s Committee on Population and Family 
Planning. Population and family planning: the transition from 
concern to action, report. Washington, GPO 1968., p.34 
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Social Conditions 


22. Sheppard, Harold L. A search for new directions in the 
war against poverty. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, 1968. 79-99p. 

‘“A reprint of the Appendix Paper in Toward Economic 
Security for the Poor. Prepared by the Subcommittee on 
Employment Manpower, and Poverty of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate (90th Con- 
gress, 2d Session) October 1968.”’ 


23. Stagner, Ross. Psychological dynamics of inner-city 
problems. (Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Manpower 
Administration, 1968]. 35p. 

Seminar on Manpower Policy and Program. Proceedings. 

‘‘Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
D.C., March 14, 1968.” 


Miscellaneous 


24. Black, Guy. The application of systems analysis to 
government operations. New York, Praeger, 1968. xiv, 186p. 


25. Dumazedier, Joffre. Toward a society of leisure. Tran- 
slated from the French by Stewart E. McClure. Foreword by 
David Riesman. New York, Free Press, 1967. xi, 307p. 

Translation of Vers une civilisation du loisir ? 


26. Layton, Christopher Walter. European advanced techno- 
logy; a programme for integration. London, PEP [1969]. 293p. 


27. National Industrial Conference Board. Business outlook, 
1969, a discussion by the Conference Board Economic Forum 
and guests, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
November 26, 1968. New York, 1969. 136p. 


28. Ontario. Department of Labour. Research Branch. 
Ontario collective agreement expirations, 1969. Toronto, 1969. 
LISD 


29. Reichenbach, Robert Randall. Organizing for data pro- 
cessing [by] Robert R. Reicyenbach [and] Charles A. Tasso. 
New York, American Management Association, 1968. 159p. 

This study examines the location and the effectiveness of the 
computer complex in the firm, the evolution of the computer 
and its uses, how the computer is used for organizational 
planning and management development, and, relationships 
with management. 


30. Stigler, George Joseph. The organization of industry. 
Homewood, IIl., R. D. Irwin, 1968. viti, 328p. 
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STATS MCSrS BGmh@in 


Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
TOTALAGIVIGIAN CABOU RY BORG er otic ve nscrernettesecskuastigg eee 8,248 + 2.3 + 4.8 
(week ended May 24, 1969) 
| Eval al Foi (ata bie] Sees Malti a hits Nase DORAN BENG amo Tipton sabe ASI 7,862 + 3.1 + 4.8 
DNs Fey 01 1 01 eg aa Meet eda ete Al ee emma eA CRA Rate a ae UNA a1 592, + 13.6 + 41.4 
IN eile OTICULI CULL AG et ay yran ered. ewaritene cde. nee te Ree ne ee 7,270 + 2.3 + 5.0 
PATOAWOGKEIS oui ts... bata ac ee ee ee EE Ps 6,751 + 2.7 + 5.5 
Atework 55: hourscor more* * v.00. obese ee eee 3,964 — 35.9 — 36.0 
At work Jessithan 35 Hours 72) see tense ee 3,616 +203.1 +231.4 
Fimployed/buti notsiatwvork seiscuecces RS. cle. eee 282 + 12.8 + 27.0 
Wvemploved. f.2.8 seas 3 creurg all hae. tes bare.) sale ul a omen TS 386 — 10.6 + 5.5 
PLATO tee AURA A sete e etch RRR SS UE Me Re: Mere 52 — 22.4 + 18.2 
OO e. PCAN Ge nikon ee tee cient shied es Mabe ROAR att eas eee 166 — 8.8 + 23.9 
STATI OSs Ms aig) ce ai GUAM a ae RUS 0 Lt a eer eer ee ee 97 — 3.0 — 6.7 
1S oS OORT A.A EO RAE ORRIN ORT Me, e800). 33 — 21.4 — 8.3 
CHIC Mrs Ae jai hi, Ake AE RL oe lt ee a ek 38 saa RO OS) — 20.8 
WiTTOutWOrk and:Seeking WORK Aint Sei ailessdécdesiatk ss Saneene non nee 362 — 10.4 + 4,3 
Onitemporary layothup tors0idays 25 i). Saea e 24 — 14.3 + 26.3 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 = 100)........000000 April 123.0 + 0.2 + 3.1 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100).....0.....00000eee April 123.6 + 0.3 + 2.8 
DW Ss WES 75 TCO ia aa ek i hn RI bara le atin tome 7 Wil Omron I 0 Ee fa! Ist Quarter 1969 30,788 — — 13.5 
Destined to the labour force. ed, Be eles ce ee ae Ist Quarter 1969 16,764 = — 11.1 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strikes tancdlock outs se oe aay kta Meee ete ge ta ter RC May 125 + 31.6 + 7.8 
Nomok workers dn Volved cian seis ceekse ihe, fo ian dante. sae a May 108,563 +259.3 +250.3 
Durations: naan days pede hecsces eh hin: facate ee ot ache bank ee May 1,099,450 +303.5 . +167.7 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)...........0.0000cccccccecceeeeee tApril $116.00 0.0 + 6.5 
Averavehourly earnings (mite) a go eet cee ys, tApril be es + 0.4 + 7.4 
Average outs: worked per Week. (ited) acs ee eee Ree f April 40.3 — 0.7 — 1.0 
IAVETA RE WOCKIY  WADES (TNR) ost eect tec elcsits name ea ee tea one eee tApril $110.84 — 0.1 + 6.3 
CONSUMICK DLICe INGEX P9610 =e 1OO) co. ounanres cetewec cae ue cent cee eae May 124.9 + 0.2 + 4,7 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100).......... March 119.6 + 0.1 + 5.7 
Total labour income (housands Of dollats) {3c ee cee February 3,070 + 2.1 + 12.6 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIONT 
Total (average. 1961 = 100) 22 ae eli ee ee Tt April 167.7 — 2.0 + 6.4 
NEanUtacruiring hia at Tok) OS Ak Li | ee ment April 167.6 — 2.2 + 6.5 
PRUTADIOSS. Cade yk eh aka tee | a eames ak UME April 188.6 — 2.2 + 8.0 
INOM AUF ADIOS ihc Mies oi eee ERR ee amen tae April 150.4 — 2.1 + 5.1 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION{ 
o) ELLE Eth ON OE SPE RA VTSUR DAROKA AWARE ES a ir al CRORE Hoe, GEDCT or exe! 0 an April 15,542 + 33.1 + 30.8 
STNG TEOMES Sov cs) van, GRUPO we Ses One A i April asi + 52.1 + 33.4 
RR COM SEL UIE COT 77 ie av, case ten fae eth ihc I Ue eg ORR ree ee tel April 110,488 0.0 + 39.9 


Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, which, in additions, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


t+ Advance data. 
t Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
** The distribution by hours worked for the week ended May 24, 1969 is abnormal due to the presence of the Queen’s Birthday in the reference week. 
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Tables 
A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices 
C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


H—Employment Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended May 24, 1969 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

RO OC SE TUR EON SN a Dac ses eis outdo lave naga be 8,248 666 2,294 3,056 1,384 848 
ON PS 8 IG TI) DO ST ane RE i Oe Ie a Rey ee 5,622 462 1,590 2,048 949 573 
LEB Sie VERE S.A aR OID el Oc? Es Sa A OS 2,626 204 704 1,008 435 275 
Pe NNN Sar a, ON ae ety matte ante 829 a2 0 oe 269 167 94 
EE RE AY RE We ee gem ee hate Menu ea 6 br One 1,289 131 402 432 207 117 
RON en oe De De Ce eo shee Gussie 3,491 246 1,000 1,349 534 362 
Co DO Tg ee ane NORRIE Se, RICE SOME 98, 1.0 COC NUIRENIE AF Re EOE 2,412 199 613 912 431 257 
Pree URINAL AIOE gc cds seteeaseantwtcs Gris ckdh ua taensyamesnnsiseckousk 227 18 52 94 45 18 

NRO ee 3k ea et Bila Ue Se Oh ER ee ates 7,862 614 2,128 2,959 1,351 810 
8 5, t CRIS ORAL RES A MS SCN eRe A NNN GE TaMe LRe aE ee 5330 419 1,459 1,983 926 546 
IRI Sah LD me did a at ee ai ae, hats 6c ta a manent rqaneaions 2,529 195 669 976 425 264 
POE TE LEE OPIS Ea aR an RR at IRE EDA SE OPED 592 28 120 139 279 26 
oe ER oe Fg 1 a Ge a ORR RR A OD Tao ae ee 7,270 586 2,008 2,820 1,072 784 
NN a aL ak Se ee a aa GN Napalen 6,751 534 1,844 2,639 1,007 727 
Oy Salk a ie ies ee REIT eT lok OPIS Oe Oe RE Om 4,444 357 1,240 1,724 640 483 
OOS Seat CER sR RESELL RE SEC.) AE OE SEP EON, DOU 2,307 177 604 915 367 244 

I NN DO Re ac pinrniitns eacbeaigns 386 52 166 97 33 38 
a ee ee Sedlats castes Cena od cingiareewes eR akes 289 43 131 65 23 27 
1 EES POSE SON Af. VE HAPS ads 408 CE CE Ra Sh Oe 97 , 35 32 10 11 

Seasons NOT IN LABOUR FORCE..............<:.......0.... 6,344 691 1,895 2155 983 620 
a RR a eed oo teal apciganvedis 1,611 210 477 524 244 156 
NN Ee EES BS oe Ac escianve abies hie cureeeed liven tin haetbhansa 4,733 481 1,418 1,631 739 464 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended May 24, 1969 


20-64 years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years = and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 


(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


PUN SONI TR Fae ee ee Be ee eh es 14,592 2,419 4,136 i] 4,220 1,128 a2 
LABOUR BORGES. pc choses eee ene 8,248 829 3,979 996 1,410 807 221 
BINplOVEO seta sn ea ae ee 7,862 739 3,845 910 f302 780 216 
MIME CIN DIO VEC, sccreere.s ctr tte toe aces 386 90 134 86 38 ZI 11 
NOTAIN  LABOURSFORCE nc cose 6,344 1,590 1 161 2,810 321 1,305 
PARTICIPATION RATET 
DOGG May. 24 soccer ccc bosceys citincre a eee 56.5 34.3 96.2 86.1 33.4 TLS 14.8 
7 Ny 9 RD Ne SERS one act Rae a ead 55.4 31.6 95.5 80.8 BIS) 70.3 14.3 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 


BO NADY 5 2b seats Sees ates tobec sas Seek a: 4.7 10.9 3.4 8.6 br 313 4.8 
ZV ye UR We Ree eae a at ea SRO 5.4 Ts) 4.4 10.8 Ze Zot 5.0 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended May 24, 1969 


May April May 
1969 1969 1968 


(in thousands) 


TOTAESUNEMPLO WED ihe fice Se Gerke SCPE I A TN el ee eR a AR 386 432 366 
Onsempocary layor up7to 30 daysico., ose ete ee ce coat 24 28 19 
Wiuthoutework and seeking WOEK i 0e us ins once tang te ele nose ga eee er Ne 362 404 347 
SEEKING: 

Pulltime wor kiss. stata: GhUk gta eeccaen eee Ree au ree oh carte car se ae 339 383 B27 
Part-time) WOEK occ le eet aches airs oae AER et ce oT cd eee A 23 21 20 
Reinders] camonth ova scthep igi as tv chcediy 1 laa a Sid am ce nc ace selec ne Reed nese Ac 8 Oa 91 100 
He 3 THONCHS. ate coe metacdos Reena ler ein ial ee boa mee are cae er rr 103 [25 108 
4-G MONTHS, 55.0005 as dept eee Sk so Os Delle COGN he od ae 71 116 77 


Wiore: than Oo months: ch se Ae eee 2h Cee 0, ae ne 71 7p: 62 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Year and Month Mining 
a66—T Otal.:...:.2.5..2.0000..0... 137 
5G /— I Ota, ...css..-.0s0cese00s- 813 

) S968—T Otal............0.00.0...... 878 
1968—March...................5. (pay 
‘ty | 6, a 70.5 
AE Cs ad oe ae ee 120 
PING eas 74.2 
MUTE on ee scree restsevsnie 74.4 
[US orn 74.4 
september ................ Vou 
ROCTO DET shi pnsmke cece 14,5 
INDVEDADER....00s510.--» fisye 
DOCOMIDET ciepciewonsns 74.6 
7969—January .........:.+-.---- 76.2 
PODTUBLY 4 isdsinsics 77.3 
UPD yee; bye ee 185 
‘Sink eee ae yy 
B7OO— Total............0000000+.00- ree 
oy Sg ee 813 
S968—1 otal........................ 878 
1968—Maarch...................... Te 
“i a FA Peon ee 73.0 
Lb aa ae een 72.9 
L101 lia Sas 30) 72.3 
1 relia Ae ok 73.9 
"At 1S Rel RR Nee 73.4 
September ................ 74.1 
(on aie Tok 
Novembet................ i pK 
December................ 74.8 
1969—January”™.................. 76.5 
February’................ 77.1 
OP | gee ee eS 78.1 
MPEG OA 62) 6 2280s 78.4 

* Revised. + Preliminary. 


t Includes post office wages and salaries. 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- = Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
facturing cationt Forestry _ struction Utilities Trade ment) Income sh 
(millions of dollars) 
8,090 2513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
8,580 2815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 4,972 11,461 1,818 35,230 
7T245z 236.8 29.0 184.9 51.4 391.3 911.1 146.5 Lil aoel 
744.7 241.7 phe | 198.9 51.6 398.9 918.2 151.3 2,819.8 
ISIS 247.9 34.8 218.0 52.8 407.0 952.6 ite Pa 2,919.3 
766.5 226 40.6 228.8 So. 414.8 966.6 154.3 2,979.5 
754.9 249.1 40.6 240.9 54.0 412.6 967.6 162.3 2,991.7 
Vie 258.4 42.2 247.9 54.3 414.8 975.5 154.2 3,034.4 
799.8 266.1 41.7 Dole 54.5 422.8 982.7 165.8 3,089.5 
799.1 264.6 40.8 243.2 54.2 430.4 987.9 151.7 3,070.7 
799.9 265.9 39.6 233.9 54.2 446.8 1,011.0 149.6 3,095.2 
785.4 261.9 29.6 188.4 54.2 459.4 1,003.3 leek & | 3,026.8 
790.3 271.4 24.1 186.8 53.8 439.6 1,004.5 146.2 3,007.0 
803.2 259.9 27.4 200.8 mie 440.3 1,028.4 167.5 3,070.1 
815.3 261.5 RE 4 200.5 ee ee: 447.6 1,032.9 167.8 3,104.2 
818.8 264.3 27.5 207.9 54.2 453.6 1,042.8 168.5 3,131.9 
Seasonally Adjusted 
8,090 213 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 4,973 11,461 1,819 35,230 
730.5 247.4 35.0 mla.l 52.9 399.9 918.8 143.7 2,835.6 
752.9 246.3 34.2 2155 52.6 403.3 927.1 146.2 2,873.9 
Tait 247.4 37.9 218.0 53.6 408.3 955.2 148.4 2,922.6 
754.7 246.8 39.2 FF be ted 52.6 408.9 953.4 148.4 2,914.2 
755.6 239.7 353 215.0 S27 412.6 959.9 153.4 2921.1 
764.2 251.1 27.0 216.7 52.4 418.7 970.3 155.1 2,961.5 
782.5 258.4 34.6 222.4 £3: 422.2 972.5 156.9 3,000.4 
785.5 261.1 34.7 216.1 53.8 427.3 980.0 157.8 3,014.6 
792.2 267.2 35.3 224.5 53.9 435.3 1,010.4 160.8 3,078.1 
801.1 274.0 33.0 219.8 54.6 443.8 1,010.6 161.9 3,096.6 
809.6 272.3 28.3 219.2 54.7 448.6 1,019.1 161.6 3,113.3 
817.9 268.8 30.4 236.0 52.0 452.1 1,040.5 164.5 3,162.5 
826.0 273.6 39.3 230.4 55.0 457.7 1,038.9 165.8 3,187.9 
826.5 270.0 39.1 227.6 55.4 458.6 1,041.5 166.1 3,186.6 


** Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
Norte: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from em- 
ployers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; 
at February 1969, employers in the principal non-agricultural 
industries reported a total employment of 3,597,381. Table C-3 
gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, for 
the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establish- 


ments employing 20 or more persons and from a sample survey 
of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to 
C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of 
firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage 
earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, 
whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as 
well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Index Numbers 


Industrial Compositet 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Pe TE de Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGE 

RSG es rs ence i ral I aes er Ree ee a oe 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
[LS oe UR nm Fs oo Misia Site sake MER Ted ince A Rm CAE 114.3 116.3 91.01 Lite 116.2 94.78 
TOG re ee, Sk SW Pam tag Te ea oh 4 oe PL 120.7 12331 96.30 12325 122.8 100.13 
1B Sok SERRA anes, RUM ON ho uncer 4 OO Hun Se MOMMA IT) envi 122.6 131.4 102.79 123.2 130.6 106.53 
LOG Spey Seats 2 oe hee eae: ott ae lS ee 122.7 140.4 109.88 224 140.3 114.42 
PIGS—=eP OOM ALy 45s.) agers te eee ee JAP 137;0 107.18 Lee? 136.5 £11332 
| Ec ret 1 Pepe Me maar pen eit og Us" fe tom i Uae IO eiee aie) YS) 2p 118.0 137.5 107.57 119.4 136.7 111.48 
TN 0): | Rau ee NR se Ree ee Set GAS VILE OAD MAAR, ne Ltr AAD col Ie 119.3 1393 108.95 120.2 140.2 114.33 
PEAY a eek cass cs koa apo eee eo ete om EIN (ate eee re t22:6% 139.9 109.46* 122.0 140.2 114.35 
A ELTNG 3 ee A Ws aah ay oe ate As ee, AM eS 124.6 140.5 109.96 T2333 140.1 114.23 
TRUS Bed Hh ak pote Le Ak se ade Rec Rh Cae 124.0 140.6 109.97 121.8 138.8 113.20 
PSST AU Wes ae Mae 8 he ee 0s Oe Atta, 126.9 141.8 110.95* 125.3 140.4 114.48 
Septem Derrek yes whee kes re ccc ca ee ie 126.7 143.8 Pi2 52 12577 143.6 117.08 
COCHODER ERD eee rie fe weg Oh Ler A ERR 7S a Be 126.0 144.3 112.90 124.5 144.8 118.08 
NOVEM DOE ak sok See cry Camm renee se Oe BRS Wa ipape| 144.9 413-37 124.0 145.5 118.70 
DECOM DER Cet. Marea RMR me, Ute See Mt OSD 122.7 140.5 109.94 121.4 140.9 114.92 
19G9S* FAR UAry eck ee CO nie ges SoA Se Decoy 121.4 145.8 114.04 121.8 146.5 119.47 
Bebruatye. 208064 TAR Ee Ae a 122.1 147.2 115.20 12255 148.1 120.80 
March [0c ie tk. cate eek. © uetdeeds, Ss sig tk ek 122.8 148.3 116.04 12322 149.2 12170 

*Revised. 7Preliminary. 


{Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, in- 


surance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
SourcE: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 


TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


This table was unavailable from the DBS this month. It will reappear in the September issue. 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 
I 


Trans- Community, 

porta- Business and 

tion, Personal Services 

Commu- 
Mines, nication Finance, Non 
Quarries Manufacturing Con- and Insurance com- Com- Public Total 
and Oil __Non- struc- Other and Real mercial mercial Adminis- Specified 


Forestry Wells durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sectort tration** Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 
gE LL ahead — 120.8 845.7 800.6 318.0 — 998.5 Ze Pe LO 627.2 403.9 6,216.0 
ES thet a ae 47.6 119.9 838.5 794.8 SLgai G2921 4,003.2 288.6 1,114.3 619.5 406.3 6,181.5 
ES eae 54.3 117.4 805.6 747.3 297.7 618.9 929.6 eis 21.055.) 570.4 396.7 5,861.7 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
{PANS i Lal rr pay | 5.8 8.4 1.6 6.4 12.9 16.8 2.0 21.8 7.4 7.8 93.3 
LOTS 5 MS ee 1.4 oer 8.7 1 Wie 6.2 14.4 17.6 ZA 22.8 7.4 ver 95.6 
| TRESS (2° 0 Se ba Zul Bo) 9.1 1.7 7.0 14.4 15:3 1.8 ei 6.1 730 92.5 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
MAS LL Soe Sa — — 20d 0.3 | es 2:7 4.0 0.6 6.1 1.4 2.0 20.6 
TO OUTS ji Se — —— 2.5 0.3 1.4 3.0 4.3 0.6 6.1 Wee 2.1 Z1s3 
Weta AOR ANA. od, — — 13 0.4 jee Fil 3.6 0.6 aay 1.7 2.1 19.3 
_ Nova Scotia 
, RNa AOS F ic) essccsccs ote 2.5 6.8 172 1322 11.6 PAG ee bd 6.9 39.1 13.8 20.2 186.2 
ES bs a re 1.4 7.0 V9 gid 11.6 21.9 33.6 6.6 38.5 133 20.1 185.4 
ORNs PPG 2B cw ciesenaclcc. 2.0 Vel 16.9 14.7 9.7 21.8 28.5 6.4 37.0 1235 19.1 175.4 
NEw BRUNSWICK 
Pen 19698. eee 3.4 252 15.9 10.6 8.1 21.8 Zo4 4.4 31.0 9.3 Lin 143.5 
| Sa LEGS hl ae 5.0 eas 16.2 10.7 8.0 2132 27.0 4.4 314 9.8 10.9 146.8 
) 2s a 4.4 2.4 15:3 10.6 ie 25a 22.9 4.3 30.2 9.6 10.5 140.7 
QUEBEC 
COR LU LJ ir ee 5.7 316.6 192.9 71.4 172.7 2025 80.3 304.5 16152 B93" FL 677.6 
UO ORAS 4 2a) es 15.4 23.8 314.6 193.6 65.8 176.3 alee 79.8 302.9 160.6 82.0 1,676.2 
UNS LU 20 a 19.9 24.7 303.4 185.2 68.6 166.8 2573 143 287.9 150.5 86.7 1,605.5 
ONTARIO 
IS es eal Ca biel 34.9 366.8 453.4 133.2 203.2 398.7 124.6 410.2 2ol.z 167:3 ) (2;5354.7 
ES AS ee 11.3 34.4 364.9 450.4 130.4 204.8 418.6 124.2 412.4 248.8 166.8 2,567.0 
TSR hee A a Re 34.2 305.0 443.4 119.1 205.9 371.0 116.6 ard 226.0 160.2 2,419.6 
MANITOBA 
|| CORRS b's 2 eae 0.7 ope 27.6 19.9 13.9 43.5 50.7 13:1 by 29.2 19.1 276.4 
TMs, POO Sook sche niae 0.6 6.7 21.6 19.8 14.0 44.3 6 12.8 52.6 29.6 19.0 280.1 
Og DS oe re 07 6.5 26.1 18.9 13.4 43.7 51.8 12.4 49.6 sa 19.2 269.4 
SASKATCHEWAN 
geen LSS cash Seen oe 0.6 at 9.2 5.6 10.2 24.6 38.9 8.3 48.1 19.6 16.9 187.0 
es A IGB Ooisicate 0.5 5.1 9.5 a2 11.4 25:7 42.3 8.4 48.4 19.7 17.1 193.3 
a Cl 0.6 5.0 9.2 > P2322 24.6 37.6 8.2 47.9 tz 3 185.4 
ALBERTA 
GE Lb, A ae ee 22.4 25.9 24.5 29.2 47.8 80.7 18.8 93.9 Si 31.3 427.5 
seer. (9GRS.c 5... te ba 21.6 26.2 24.0 31:2 47.7 86.1 18.7 96.3 50.3 31.6 435.3 
SSG |< (a 1.4 20.9 25.1 25.8 32.6 46.7 of pe Aer 16.1 86.7 47.2 30.5 408.2 
BritTISH COLUMBIA 
OE LS il 13.0 9.3 48.4 re Ag | OURT, Tan 102.9 29.6 106.4 73.8 38.9 598.1 
ee MOOT ioe ccstd 16.0 9.3 49.0 73.4 29.1 76.6 110.7 30.0 110.2 74.5 38.6 617.4 
OD LS re 16.6 9.5 45.9 66.9 31:1 74.5 94.5 25.8 100.6 66.1 38.2 569.7 
* Preliminary. + Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations, and private households. 


t Includes health services (except hospitals) ; motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services (except domestic 
service) and miscellaneous services. ** Excludes non-civilian employees. 

Note: Revised total national estimates for December 1968 and January 1969 will not be published in the LABouR GaAzeTrTe because of a change in the 
method of computing these data. In January 1969, DBS expanded the estimates to include all non-agricultural employees. Additions were also made 
for welfare and religious organizations, municipal governments, provincial government employees not otherwise listed, and employees engaged in fishing, 
trapping and private household work. Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 

Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 


TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
This table was unavailable from DBS this month. It will reappear in the September issue. 
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TABLE C-5— Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
Industry 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.2 41.9 42.7 Bez Si22 3.02 136.42 135.10 128.94 
ITS LS yar oe ah ace Ne aa, Beh Bete 41.1 41.1 41.5 3.31 3:3) Sal 136.00 135.92 12921 
IVER RE eS tre ce shoe eics tiv c ctatee eens 42.7 42.8 43.7 2.81 2.78 2399 120.05 119.10 112.53 
INDMeIneraiss CXCODLLUCIS. pencuys sacar atass ee 42.7 43.3 43.4 3.00 3.03 2.85 128.10 130.92 123.61 
GiArries- and. Sand  DITS ccs see etek. Sewsnies 44.9 41.9 44.5 2256 2.47 2.36 LIS.05¢ 103.21 105812 
Services incidental to mining.............0.......... 45.6 43.5 46.6 3.58 ceo) e299 163.47 155213 153.20 
NANO PAG TLOURING 2 4.20.5 .dtaupeth cto. 40.3 40.1 40.4 2.12 DAL, . WaeZAg 109.47 108.42 100.56 
Durables e00dS.2. tes. cee wee 40.9 40.6 40.9 2.92 2.91 2.67 119.41 118.06 109.27 
INOH-durable. sOOdS.40 1.0. See 390) 39.5 39.9 2.50 2.49 2.31 99.30 98.55 92.26 
EOOUranu beverages eer 38.9 39.0 39.4 2.45 2.45 2.26 95.34 95257 89.16 
| £9) 20 UR ll eRe 3. 8 06 Be 38.8 39.0 39.3 Bis) e371 2-24 92.09 92.45 86.62 
BeVGLa RCS: Sfo be es ee cease 39.8 39.6 40.3 3.00 3.00 2.67 119.40 118.95 107.70 
Tobacco processing and products................ 38.2 38.0 38.6 2.70 2261 2.43 103.14 101.36 93.64 
ou bOer OrOdUuCtS: hs. ae eee ee ee 41.3 41.2 41.4 2.81 2.80 22 116.01 Jeb. 104.35 
PACH CLEDLOGUCtS crate) 0 deta RS, 40.0 39.9 40.5 1.84 1.83 el 1500 73.15 69.27 
Phe x tiles LOGUCtS:v.e:4. o:.5-c2.5 eee ieien eee. 41.3 41.3 41.1 2.14 Beis 1.96 88.37 87.94 80.52 
Miscellaneous textiles.................-s:ccc0--- 39.9 39.1 39.8 2226 2.24 1.81 89.93 87.76 72.06 
Gry EE TTI TALLIS 4. cee Gene Gta AA a Ne ara cen 40.4 40.3 41.2 1.66 1.65 153 61.25 66.49 62.87 
Cloth ing ee ke ee ae ara 37.4 36.8 37.9 1.85 1.83 1.69 69.27 67.35 64.09 
Wood products: eee kien eee te 40.2 38.6 40.6 2.61 Dees 2.39 104.91 99.79 97223 
harTatUnecand fixttesic:.- ate tek eee 42.0 41.3 41.7 2314 2113 1.98 89.78 88.17 82.45 
Paperand allied industhicsse. = ee 41.2 41.0 40.9 3.18 3.18 2.96 131.14 130.31 121.12 
Pulprand. Papers anes. ee 41.5 41.2 41.1 3.47 3.48 S222 143.85 143.23 132.40 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... Si o7. 3 TiS 38.1 3.20 3.18 PLEAS 120.84 119.12 113.27 
Praimdryemetal industries .4 see outer, 40.9 40.6 40.8 B23 3.23 3:05 132.08 131.26 124.20 
PLONSANC SLCC ISS or eee 40.3 40.0 40.2 3535 3330 Sed. 135.00 134.06 127k 
Metal fabricating industries..................000000- 41.1 40.8 41.2 2.88 2.85 PACG®: 118.47 116.16 108.50 
Machinery» exceptielectrical) 245) 2.....2)24: 41.6 41.1 41.3 3.13 3.09 2.81 130.09 127.26 115.87 
J fansportation: cquioment “yepes oe ae. 40.7 41.0 41.0 3.24 3222 2.87 131.94 132.06 Bilg255 
AArCraltrand pattsi ate Ge eae 41.9 42.1 41.7 3.15 3.14 2.95 £32518 131.95 123.09 
Motorivehicles ei. cats eee oo ae. 40.5 40.9 40.9 3.34 3552 2.88 135.10 133.7% [Sag 9 
FNSSCM DIR Seco. ee Beaten cae, & Ale 40.3 40.9 40.5 3 25i/ 3.54 3122 143.84 144.96 130.71 
Parts: an dpaccessOniessn. ue ee ee: 40.7 41.0 41.2 3.21 3.19 2.67 130.80 130.67 110.04 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 39:5 39.7 39.9 See ew hy 2.87 126.96 125.38 114.62 
PlectricaliproductSs.6 30 200 grey So ea 40.6 40.6 40.3 2.63 2.62 2.45 106.51 106.32 98.46 
Communications equipment.................. 40.3 40.5 40.0 2.49 2.48 235 100.50 100.42 94.09 
Non-metallic mineral products...........0.0000..... 41.2 41.7 41.7 282 2.81 2.60 116.18 117.14 108.26 
Petroleum and coali products... 2.) 42.1 42.6 42.9 S72 3.12 3.49 156.87 158.47 149.68 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.5 40.3 40.9 2.90 2.89 2.69 117.42 116.25 110.07 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.3 39.9 40.6 2.19 2.18 2.05 88.48 86.86 83.00 
COINS TRG Car TO Nis oa Si he, A el a oe 40.0 38.5 40.4 3.59 3.53 3.29 144.14 135.94 132.89 
Buildin fe oes eee th ee Ee ee 38.7 BUS SSct Oi 3.60 3.35 142.04 135.28 129.80 
General contractors... 6 Ase 38.8 355 39 S251 3.47 302) P6137 130.09 127.49 
Special trade contractors = Fe 38.7 37D 38.3 Seay) 52/0 3.44 145.88 138.83 131.58 
VER ACSA EO oro) & a1: een ey Inlp Sead Ol SO wee Ye na 43.9 41.1 44.5 3.41 3.33 3.16 149.83 136.90 140.37 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 45.5 43.9 44.3 2.79 BAY pe 2.56 126.78 119.34 113.39 
Other Gngineerific tne ee 42.9 39.4 44.6 3.83 3.78 3.55 164.34 148.86 158.21 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Wrbancbransits.. Abt We he ao) Sle tase 41.4 41.3 40.8 B31 3733 3.11 136.87 137.38 126.91 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 38.0 37.4 40.6 2155 2.61 236 96.52 97.63 95.59 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs.................. 36.9 36.6 38.3 1.58 1.58 1.46 38232 ST eth 55.74 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 32.6 31.8 ms es) 1.60 oS 1.47 52.03 50.35 49.20 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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ABLE C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


——— CUCCC:C:C:*~=<—=~=S™S™SCSCSCSSS eee sets sss 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 
(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 

Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 

em 
$ $ 
Average 

ar ade tl cceers nas REET a ok al 41.0 2.02 79.51 106.8 103.7 

IR See 28 3 td a a el Sl oe a ie el ne, 41.0 2.12 82.96 111.4 106.3 

Rd ar Eo, 5 A a ee 40.8 2.25 86.94 116.8 108.8 

an EN it th a Mc etc es las vas se 40,3 2.40 91.65 123.1 110.5 

a I IRE ioe | rp anc Ise Ado Oe a 40.3 2.58 96.84 130.1 112.8 

t Pay Period in 

nh sk lems EER Cs, nga ew kev 40.4 2.49 100.56 135.1 113.9 

ny i hadron ak AI insane a 40.1 2.51 100.63 135.2 113.2 

a EE <a EE SRS ee ee ee OS Sane EN 40.7 2.56 104.28 140.1 117.4 

OD I od Ee ee Ane 40.6 e7 104.52 140.4 117.2 

(nae ripe arr atc e~S2 (SIa a e aies daeea Ms Pee lp lea area 40.4 pin y | 103.94 139.6 115.9 

| CREA 1s Ee On a eee ROLE POY 89 al-02 Lee 40.0 2.56 102.23 137.3 113.7 

| SRE SS a a eens 'T OPE a. Fe 40.4 2.59 104.63 140.5 116.1 

ee tt 2 ne Ske Cake, em Rss aon Te 41.0 2.62 107.43 144.3 118.9 

Bad | Ta a ee ie aa BE, 7 EET Be 40.9 2.64 108.22 145.4 119.2 

TN I ee re ee oe 40.9 2.66 108.68 146.0 119.4 

SE, SD LG LEAT a, Be EEE 38.0 2.70 102.56 137.8 112.4 

Eg Ee ee eer re anes SL eens 2 40.1 2.71 108.42 145.6 118.8 

op pel. A a eee eee ea nC Cee mene ck Md 40.3 iz 109.47 147.0 119.4 


*Revised. tPreliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consumer 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


SOURCE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


) 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
February January February February January February 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
$ $ $ 
NN i 42.7 39.4 40.4 2.30 2.31 2.25 
EE EEE Ts ES CoS 39.9 39.0 39.3 2.18 vA he 2.04 
NS Drain eee 41.1 41.1 40.9 2.24 2.24 2.12 
SNS eee? ee 41.1 41.1 41.2 2.44 2.43 2.25 
DETR SS Se ee ato 40.2 40.1 40.4 2.85 2.84 2.59 
ees Oo ee 39.2 39.0 39.4 2.40 2.37 2.21 
NS fora ots ge 38.8 38.3 39.4 2.88 2.89 2.65 
ee Aad | ces ee oe ee 39.2 38.3 39.8 2.74 2.73 pe 
EES Nie Le Oe RE 38.0 36.8 38.0 3.39 3.39 3.15 


“Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under in- 
Surance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons 
in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Table 
E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the Operation of Unem 
ployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further in 
formation regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note 
page 307, May issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, March 1969 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


End of Total Employed Claimants Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
1969—February............ 5,455,000 4,824,000 631,000 Province Paid Paid 
ATUL: ces 5,447,000 4,831,000 616,000 
Newioundland 2... eee 124,958 3,803,615 
1968—Decemberv.......... 5,397,000 4,899,100 497,900 Prince -bdwatd-lsiand 3.435. 5. eee 25,460 738,218 
Novembert.......... 5,356,000 5,014,400 341,600 INGVa teCOUlascn420... 1A. aee eee 114,289 3,428,822 
Metober.....F.7 5,295,000 5,030,500 264,500 INGW BEUNS WICK 2. d5.2 Ursa ee ee 108,560 3,309,865 
September.......... 5,301,000 5,054,300 246,700 UCDECR ORO CGN S 2) RUN aeons an em 640,680 20,734,228 
AIDUS tHe see 5,320,000 5,050,200 269,800 CONCATION.S. ; tac. ites sae; Sue ania eaeenas 563,954 17,574,573 
DULY ete ee 5,256,000 4,935,000 321,000 Manitoba. sreket 2s cet ge nea 88,211 2,709,004 
Funes wee. 5,262,000 4,970,900 291,100 Saska(tchewalli. sc. -tse net esta ee 86,658 2,690,161 
Mayes Soe 4,727,000 4,405,600 321,400 HX Wn) o\ nk be eR TPO RUN 2 Sood Ree get 87,940 2,794,040 
Ori Lana ee 4,859,000 4,284,000 575,000 British Columia ae eee ee 263,832 8,658,044 
Marebs 47.0. 4,894,000 4,237,100 656,900 
February............ 4,864,000 4,204,500 659,500 Total, Canada, March  1969........ 2,104,542 66,440,570 
emit ha tS eb | bt LL el ag At Se RAN es VL Bt Bh Total, Canada, February 1969........ 2,144,751 67,393,894 
*Effective June 30, 1968, coverage was increased to include salaried Total, Canada, March  1968........ 2,399,837 63,704,797 
workers earning up to $7,800 a year. 
TABLE E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 
March 1969 March 1968 
Province Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 
CA NR A 2 EC te 158,436 124,203 34,233 182,998 138,228 44,770 
Newfoundland. 06 ek oi tlee to 5,576 4,830 746 6,259 5,101 1,158 
Princeted ward sland = ..3/)9') se ee 1,059 948 PE 987 892 95 
i AISCOLIG deer ee ees hank Oe 7,467 6,133 £3534 7,202 5,574 1,628 
New Brmswick 2A se 7,677 6,644 1,033 7,746 6,568 178 
OCMC Beas Wiehe ke ee 53,939 42,190 11,749 63,635 47,226 16,409 
LO jrie tr". GO Ravens Ae See ETS |) e 48,922 37,161 bE 76t 58,600 43,471 15,129 
Lita ee 0 Peas Sackler goal a 5,720 4,740 980 6,092 4,957 £135 
Sasatcnewan gk esc.e i e  e 5,191 4,350 841 4,844 4,036 808 
PIMOGT ES Pe ae et tciete x A elo Lethaia’ e Je 6,897 5,435 1,462 8,058 6,308 1,750 
Brush Conmnta ee ee te 15,988 1th 7 72: 4,216 19,575 14,095 5,480 


*In addition, revised claims numbered 39,650. 
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TABLE E-2— Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at March 31, 1969 


—_—_—_—_— sunset! 


Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Total March 29, 
Province and sex claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1968 

MR hs sin 8h, .:/; Bow, Ailend 594,148 158,828 213,180 178,277 43,863 656,941 
| 8 aa) Sek Sa 4b Aa. 428,262 117,645 160,320 128,426 21,871 482,310 
[52h ane tiene ne te eee’ 165,886 41,183 52,860 49 851 21,992 174,631 

MEU DES ITD LAINE. 5 csoscsscscssodssseccsaspecctennt 32,001 5,045 12,565 13,160 1,231 33,086 
oe is 5d Ee ne ee 25,532 4,505 11,376 11,898 753 29,820 

jo eS eo cee a 3,469 540 1,189 1,262 478 3,266 

| PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND...........0:00000000:- 6,362 1,243 ROA NE | 2,747 155 6,444 
LS SE NR OL 5,059 992 Loot 2,229 87 5,343 
DT) Gs RRs Fem OO ss2e Be 1,303 251 466 518 68 1,101 
(gles a RID eA 34,700 7,875 14,928 10,059 1,838 35,748 
SSE aE tek) ae ee 27,928 6,416 12,316 7,976 1,220 28,841 
LSS a 0 i 6,772 1,459 2,612 2,083 618 6,907 
BEE W. BRUNSWICK...............0.00.00cesenesseenes bP | 33939 11,835 12,666 1,837 34,143 
Os ee a a oC 24,706 4,653 9,713 9,242 1,098 27,399 
clo ile, 6 a er 7,571 1,286 eX yee} 3,424 739 6,744 
Sad cs welts vac 190,796 51,483 67,243 56,398 15,672 210,607 
| FO wep & eal 143,104 40,568 NE 41,720 8,043 163,717 
so) Re ER 47,692 10,915 14,470 14,678 7,629 46,890 

| ST NUT SY bon BESET ee 163,388 51,549 56,441 41,487 13,911 194,317 
SE aE Se iO Re a 103,099 34,375 37,190 25,183 6,351 124,490 
URIS ca ee alg 60,289 17,174 19,251 16,304 7,560 69,827 
a3 Se ne a, 23,584 6,027 9,118 6,883 1,556 25,603 
ATS a Reape Cale OE gee eee ee 16,925 4,020 6,757 $3571 777 18,817 

Lich Loh iage ain a nn aE 6,659 2,007 2,361 }5i2 7179 6,786 
eT S A” Naina a eid ea eis a al 22,500 4,483 8,515 8,213 1,289 20,484 
PLS te TEE aI Ee 17,795 3,471 6,815 6,852 657 16,231 
ELS San ep re a 4,705 1,012 1,700 1,361 632 4,253 
SS eee ee ee eee 24,962 7,261 9 481 6,440 1,780 26,059 
Es oe AE NS ee Ua 17,993 5,495 7,099 4,668 731 19,232 
IS NEADS ASE. Ao ee 6,969 1,766 2,382 Livig 1,049 6,827 
RMIT © OL UMIIA 5 os..0.bnc odio sasncsencbiedes 63,578 17,923 20,837 20,224 4,594 70,450 
NS ed oe) re okt a 43,121 13,150 14,530 13,287 2,154 48,420 
SU Rais ont eed Pre 20,457 4,773 6,307 6,937 2,440 22,030 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1961 = 100) 

TPOGAS A VCdt ecb alie aes 104.8 106.8 103.9 106.0 101.0 108.9 . 103.9 103.4 
LOG SE VCO ho Bs dacs hei ee Pecans 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 1ODet 
19662 Y Cats se eae ee A 111.4 116.6 108.7 1220 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
LOG 7a Y Car ilesssle ee eee een 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 12255 114.1 110.4 
TIGS— YVCaE sek eevee 120.1 122.0 118.6 aes 114.6 127.4 L197 120.4 
PIOGS IMA eto were eee 119.3 120.1 117.9 120.7 11405 127.4 119.2 1213 
JLINEAYSS, al NORAD 5 Sk ote Ce 119.7 120.5 118.3 12192 eI 127.4 119.2 121.3 

A EU Kh Sage sear MR or Sha 120.4 1225 118.8 121.0 115.1 128.0 119.6 121.3 
DOBUSE iat eran 120.7 123.9 118.9 120.6 Lil Lisp 128.2 119.9 121.3 
SODICIIDER reece eer ae 121.1 123.4 119.8 (OA ps 115.4 128.5 PAR 127-3 
OCLODET Se eee one 121.4 1229 120.3 122.8 114.9 129.0 12164 12883 
ING@VEIDer cee an coe 121.9 123.4 120.9 123.4 10557 129.4 123.3 121.3 
DECeMmiIper te ts hon eee 12283 124.5 121.0 1234, (atts 129.4 123.3 121:3 
1969—— January... c2is ae tee erede 122.6 125.1 120-9 12135 116.3 129.5 124.2 DANS! 
POOCUALY. ck 2a ee ees 122.6 123.9 1223 121.8 117.3 129.6 124.7 121.9 
Nilarchies oe pe hina weed: 12322 123.8 122.8 123.8 118.3 12995 125.1 121.9 

AN 0) | Rene Oe Pe ame ON a Ae the 124.6 125.0 123.7 1243 119.9 133.7 125.4 1255 

IV An ee ne ck at 124.9 125.1 124.2 123.8 120.4 134.2 127.4 125.8 

(1949 = 100) 


ILA dey Re RS fee ee 161.4* 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
NOTE: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of April 1969 


All-Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
May April May Trans- Personal tion and and 


1969 1969 1968 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1961 = 100) 
SiON SONG ae cease mete: nti eee en ene 119.0 11337 Lise) 119.0 P31 5.9 111.8 128.8 109.1 143.6 
UTE A Si eat ts tce ee Noen det bel con aes Sel Ae oh oe 11.933 119.0 113.4 124.5 111.8 123.3 111.4 134.1 |i os2 WPeTed 
SPUN UL POLSON Se hace WOR chralcloccitce teen Bacal 119:5 £193 114.7 LZ 322 1g HES 126.6 1147:9 128.6 67 126.6 
IVIGRTSE EOS Gers a ces c ceec terry eaters dai pete creo Ow Os 121.4 121.0 117.6 124.2 1126 EG 122, 1 127.4 136.8 128.4 
COULEIV ED Oe re rath Sad eae be gam eesady ns Se an ae 12 Wet WE) A ce 127-4 113.0 124.9 118.4 136.1 136.2 132-2 
) cst 1 ir Vee ener eae tes en ey Bee tae [2303 | ashe. 118.5 Es: Eee 126.3 125.8 134.1 123.6 130.1 
VR UIC ee cereal) icon ha Bey aides ct ee 1222 1219 hy 2 124.1 Lit? 130.1 123.4 138.2 126.6 $29.2 
Dae GROOM: RESINS in. iecsio nce coasted eee A. 118.9 118.3 115.2 ofa a 112.8 124.5 L333 12522 126.9 121.8 
PaO tOneC al gary jasc a yale Lee 120.8 120.3 1I526 124.6 114.8 124.0 117.4 1367 12¢eF 115.4 


WOOT ie a ois dk mena ea ds eae Ct pea 118.5 118.2 114.4 124.6 Mes 122.4 Lin? 128.3 118.2 Fis 


Norte: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is com- outs that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of 
piled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union direct- 
Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigra- ly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
tion. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lock- Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a 


work stoppage, are not included. 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1964-69 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 
Lockouts 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
| DEES Sn ee ee | a2h 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
I tS TN hd foo esas dehts de Phtdyvedndugsasls Laven sbsavsvavesidsy 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
NU EN Sac ae ea 0 25 oPSGB Pad hlvash Soa gesder snd aatncenac¥edvns - 582 617 411,459 $178,170 0.34 
AY sesre ta don ncn Wosbn das Abd dewtgga pe dd hans ou ened 498 522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
Na Ge eG 0 oi hens sds Sp enc Veioh alee BAe pdgsass 559 582 223,562 5,082,730 0.32 
Ee eat i sassy ab CN ME as ad Manu ned Gieaneoiess 64 116 30,993 410,710 0.30 
RRR eri ROR eo hin GPM as Sos tgs oh oat tenae is go an cases uD 152 46,215 544,310 0.42 
LCG OR ETE eee et ney en eee eee 36 137 62,069 867,810 0.59 
CDT: cot" Ue IER RRIE PR NP OR fee Oa eae, Cae REDE ne ES aiff 146 59,956 635,340 0.43 
OLR TLRS 9) IA dee RES SPCR 42 124 30,065 346,140 0.27 
RUNNER Be ec cn chasse nae Mivnbctdeas cs tudrakoirtnweuentendsgnees 26 91 20,047 313,990 0.22 
(Syn bal ttc) 1 en ie ee See, cee ce 19 70 14,563 221,540 0.16 
ee Girl es > a rn Oe ¢ Sade 92 Bee ee ene eee 17 58 13,196 104,980 0.08 
TA TSRE INOS erase cay sad fel cmcailes de Shacusseh exbamiaan eae 33 64 10,048 125,680 0.09 
| ER eet ete ere aL ate ta Tacran oiadaes fixtion ease 26 62 15,467 137,070 0.11 
Meena ay ch TA es ie ar Sphinn punces auesen a hios 38 83 22,696 169,120 0.13 
A rere Be ee ea ig NNR eh Ponds tepe ancagigeesyoeeyce 50 95 30,211 272,490 0.20 
AT AY TEES 9 PARR ES Sec eh SOOM? Pe EOS sore AT a ery eee 64 125 108,563 1,099,450 0.79 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, May 1969 by Industry TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, May 1969 by Juris- 


(Preliminary) diction (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

rs trea ne be — — —_ Dhawan am os. soso eosoicscn ese erae- i 1,836 11,170 
RTGS ae 10) 44350 62,460 Prince Edward Island..........-.-.--1.00 = = = 
: Nici SOOHAS 2-2 eee ete 4 293 2,820 

OTT Ss ae 3 ,240 “ ; 
anu Bsuring 60 13,289 160 Whew TEs. pecs etew crete te aees 4 506 1,930 
COMStructiOn......eeeseeseeeeeeeceeeeessiee 22 39,228 = 694,050 ek eG CCE 8 35 56,334 ~—«-267,650 
Transportation and utilities................ 5 6,877 91,230 Ontario, 4b Ee ee. 49 37,320 674,070 
a a ee eh 10 2,520 39,010 Manitoba, '.......:..:...08). cian. os = ae 
ie RE aR Tl ha a it oa — — Saskatchewa............-......sssenssoessssessies 4 440 3,210 
: Altieri... 352. keke ih ea A ere. 5 573 12,030 

—_ : Le RD Sie aan Cee cee 15 : 48,880 ey : ’ 
oe Sse British. Columbia ..-sssciecscisusesmeeoerste 18 4,791 37,920 
Public administration... 3 999 3,580 adden ec phere ee 3. 6,470 88,650 
IS DO yy tan 125 108,563 1,099,450 ALE, JORIRDICTIONB ccalncscaclosss 125 108,563 1,099,450 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1969 (Preliminary) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


MINES 
Metal 


Granduc Mines 
Limited, 
Stewart, B.C. 


Caland Ore Ltd., 
Atikokan, Ont. 


Wabush Mines Co., 
Pointe Noire, Que. 


Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 

Sept-Iles and 
Schefferville, Que. 


Quebec Cartier Mining Co., 


Port Cartier and 
Gagnon, Que. 


Gaspe Copper Mines Ltd., 


Murdochville, Que. 


Non- Metal 


Canadian Rock Salt Co., 
Ojibway Mines, 
Essex, Ont. 


Advocate Mines Ltd., 
Baie Verte, Nfld. 


MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 


Nestle (Canada) Ltd., 
Chesterville, Ont. 


St-Lawrence Sugar 
Co. Ltd., 
Mortreal, Que. 


Canada and Dominion 
Sugar Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 


Canada Starch Co. Ltd., 
Cardinal, Ont. 


Vachon Inc., 
Ste-Marie de Beauce, 


Que. 


Fisheries Corp. Ltd., 
Harbour Grace, Nfid. 
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Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days — Major Issues 
Workers Termination — 
Union Involved May Accumulated Date Result 
Labourers 171 3,590 10,600 Mar. 4 5-day workweek— 
Loc. 168 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers 323 6,140 6,140 May 4 Wages— 
Loc. 5855 ses 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers 463 7,870 7,870 May 7 Wages, hours— 
Locs. 6254 & 6680 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers 1,030 14,420 14,420 May 11 Wages, hours— 
Locs. 5569 & 5567 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers 1,100 14,300 14,300 May 13 Wages, hours— 
Locs. 6869 & 5778 _— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers 700 8,400 8,400 May 14 Wages— 
Loc. 6086 oa 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Workers 173 3,630 7,600 Mar. 30 Wages— 
Loc. 195 — 
(CLC) 
Asbestos Workers 330 2,970 2,970 May 22 Wages— 
Loc. 1612 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale 199 1,390 10,750 Feb, 22 Wages—10 % increase eff. Nov. 1, 
Employees May 12 1968, 8% efi. Nov. 1, 1969, time 
Loc. 488 and one half for Saturdays. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakery Workers 270 5,670 9,180 Apr. 14 Wages— 
Loc. 333 vies 
(CLC) 
Bakery Workers 400 4,800 9,600 Apr. 15 Wages—12 % wage increase over a 
LOG333 May 20 2-yr. contract. 
(ELC) 
Retail, Wholesale 500 10,500 12,000 Apr. 26 Wages, other benefits— 
Employees — 
Loc. 483 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakery Workers 612 7,960 7,960 May 13 Wages, hours, working conditions, 
Loc. 482 — other benefits— 
(CLG) 
Unorganized 300 450 450 May 22 Suspension of seven workers for 
May 23 refusing to work overtime—Re- 


turn of workers. 
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Industry, Employer 


Location 


Liqueurs Saguenay Ltée, 
— Chicoutimi, Que. 


meener 
Hartt Boot & Shoe, 


Fredericton, N.B. 


Wood 
Crestbrook Forest 


Industries Limited, 
Fort MacLeod, Alta. 


Furniture and Fixtures 


_ Princeville Furniture Inc., 
_ Princeville, Que. 


_ Vilas Industries Ltd., 
_ Cowansville, Que. 

| 

| 

Paper 

Lily Cups Limited, 

— Scarborough, Ont. 


) The Bowaters’ Nfld. 
= Ltd. 
_ Corner Brook, Nfid. 


Consolidated-Bathurst 
Packaging Ltd., 
Port Whitby, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing 
Council of Printing 
Industries of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 
East Coast Smelting 
& Chemical Co. Limited, 
Belledune, N.B. 


Metal Fabricating 
Nicholson File Co. 
of Canada Ltd., 

Port Hope, Ont. 


Donald Rope & Wire 
Cloth Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Machinery 
Canron Limited, 
Three Rivers, Que. 


Otis Elevator Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Union 


Commerce and 
Office Employees 
(CNTU) 


Food and Allied 
Workers 
Loc. 694 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-206 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 


Federation (CNTU) 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 


Federation (CNTU) 


Printing Pressmen 
Loc. 466 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Four unions 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 242 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Printing Pressmen 
Loc. 10 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 7085 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6497 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 3325 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 1762 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Workers 
Involved 


110 


153 


105 


150 


300 


300 


1,206 


108 


475 


310 


237 


240 


450 


553 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


May Accumulated 


110 


1,220 


2,210 


2,700 


1,800 


6,300 


7,750 


50 


8,550 


620 


2,130 


3,120 


900 


7,190 


110 


1,220 


12,090 


6,000 


1,800 


19,050 


32,010 


50 


10,450 


620 


19,670 


3,120 


900 


7,190 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


May 30 


May 21 


Decsiiy 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Major Issues 


Result 


Renewal of contract— 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits, holidays— 


Not reported—Not reported. 


Not reported— 


Failure to reach agreement— 


Integration of company pension 
plan and Canada Pension plan— 
Return of workers when issue 
settled. 


Disagreement between manage~ 
ment and six workers—Union 
ordered men back to work. 


Wages—Wage increases. 


Alleged grievances—Return of 
workers. 


Wages, contract language—Wage 
increase, other improved benefits. 


Wages— 


Wages, seniority, other benefits-— 
Not reported. 


Wages, working conditions— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


SSS eee 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers Termination = 
Location Union Involved May Accumulated Date Result 
Transportation Equipment 
Fairbanks Morse U-BeL0c.422 117 2,460 3,980 Apr. 12 Wages— 
(Canada) Limited, (Ind.) —s 
Kingston, Ontario. 
Sicard Inc., Auto Workers 530 11,130 15,370 Apr. 21 Wages— 
Ste. Therese, Que. Locs. 728 & 1146 = 
(CLC) 
Kelsey Hayes (Canada) Auto Workers 360 1,800 2,880 Apr. 27 Wages, other benefits—Wage in- 
Leds. Loc. 636 May 7 creases, other improved benefits. 
Woodstock, Ont. (CLC) 
Northwest Industries Ltd., Machinists 400 8,400 8,400 May 1 Wages— 
Edmonton, Alta. Loc. 1579 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Electrical Products 
Fergus Cables Ltd., I.B.E.W. 184 3,860 10,480 Mar. 11 Wages, working conditions— 
Div. of Canada Wire Loc. 804, = 
& Cable Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fergus, Ont. 
McGraw-Edison Steelworkers 223 3,790 10,920 Mar. 17 Failure to reach agreement— 
(Canada) Ltd., Loc. 7134 May 27 Increase of 7!4 % across the board; 
Scarborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) other improved benefits. 
Lenkurt Electric Co., I.B.E.W. 450 4,950 8,550 Apr. 21 Wages—Return of workers. 
Burnaby, B.C. Loc. 264 May 16 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Canadian Salt Ltd., Auto Workers 107 2,250 9,710 Jan. 9 Delay in new contract negotiations. 
Windsor, Ont. Locs. 195 & 240 — 
(CLC) 
Dominion Glass Glass and 831 830 20,690 Mar. 27 Wages, other benefits—Return of 
Company Limited, Ceramic Workers May 2 workers. 
Wallaceburg, Ont. Locs. 235 & 246 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Libby, Owen Ford Glass and 300 6,300 11,100 Apr. 9 Wages in a first agreement— 
Glass Co. of Canada, Ceramic Workers — 
Collingwood, Ont. Loe, 252 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Asbestonos Corporation Les Travailleurs 150 2,850 2,850 May 5 Not reported— 
Ltd., Unis de ates 
St. Lambert, Que. St. Lambert Inc. 
Petroleum & Coal Products 
Six oil refineries, Oil Workers, 700 4,940 4,940 May 21 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Lower Mainland, B.C. Loc. 9-601 he 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Products 
Canadian Liquid Air Steelworkers 320 6,720 10,880 Apr. 14 Wages, jobs evaluation, employees 
Ltd., Loc. 6394 — classifications— 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Liquid Carbonic Ltd., District 50 100 200 200 May 26 Suspension of one employee for 
Scarborough, Ont. (U.M.W.A.) May 29 cause—Return of workers. 
Loc. 12998 
(Ind.) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
North American Auto Workers 295 6,200 TI.20 May 17 Wages, union security, grievance 
Plastics Ltd., Loceo5I 1968 procedure— 
Wallaceburg, Ont. (GEG) 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 
eee eee ee eee 


Starting 
Duration Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved May Accumulated Date Results 


The Lufkin Rule Co. 
of Canada Ltd., 
Barrie, Ont. 


Several plumbing 
contractors, 

Various locations 

Northwestern Ontario. 


Lakehead Sheet Metal 
Contractors Association, 
Various locations— 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Mechanical Industrial 
Relations Associations, 
Province-wide, B.C. 


B.C. Lathing & Plastering 
Contractors Association, 

Greater Vancouver area, 
BC 


Toronto Construction 
Association, 
Metro Toronto, Ont. 


Hamilton Construction 
Association, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Various Construction 
Associations and 
Federation, 

Quebec and area & 
lower St. Lawrence 
and area, Que. 


Master Insulators’ 
Association of 
Ontario Inc., 

Various locations, 
Ontario. 


Electrical Contractors 
Assoc. of Ottawa, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Fischbach & Moore, 
Colonsay, Sask. 


Several Electrical 
Contractors, 
Metro Vancouver, B.C. 


Windsor Construction 
Association, 
Windsor, Ontario. 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6709 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers 
Loc. 508 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal 


Workers 


Loc. 397 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers 
Loc. 170 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Various unions 


Various unions 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Asbestos Workers 
Loc. 95 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. 
Loc. 586 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


I.B.E.W. 
Loc. 213 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 
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190 


200 


225 


900 


181 


25,000 


1,058 


7,000 


800 


1,667 


223 


120 


1,506 


3,990 


4,200 


450 


11,700 


910 


528,500 


19,400 


98,000 


9,600 


12,650 


340 


600 


4,520 


6,460 


45,000 


10,140 


22,500 


2,720 


528,500 


19,400 


98,000 


9,600 


12,650 


340 


600 


4,520 


Apr. 14 


July 15 


May 14 


a ee ee 


Wages— 


ar pe ee ee pees TF 
CONSTRUCTION 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits—$1.15 per 
hr. increase over a 28 mo. con- 
tract; 5-day and 40-hour work 
week. 


Wages, other benefits—$1.16 an 
hr. increase retroactive Apr. 1, 
1969, 32¢ Nov 1, 1969; other 
improved benefits. 


Wages, fringe benefits, length of 
contract—37¢ an hr. increase 
immediately, 23¢ Dec. 1, 1969; 
7144 from 8-hour day, other im- 
proved benefits. 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Wages, hours, security of em- 
ployment, seniority— 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Jurisdictional dispute—Return of 
workers. 


Wages, working conditions— 


Wages— 


nL 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


ne 


Starting 
Duration Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days —- Major Issues 
— Workers Termination — 


Location Union Involved May Accumulated Date Results 


ee a ne ee Ee ee ae 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


UTILITIES 
Transportation 

*Lakehead Freightways Teamsters 100 2,480 8,070 Feb. 19 Hours of work, safety conditions— 
Limited, various locals — 

Port Arthur, Sault (Ind.) 

Ste. Marie, Ont. 
and Winnipeg, Man. 
*Air Canada, Machinists 6,330 85,910 131,120 Apr. 21 Wages—16°% wage increase over 
Canada-wide. various locals May 20 26-month period; improved fringe 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) benefits. 

Vancouver Island Railway, Transport 107 1,830 1,830 May 8 Wages, working conditions— 
Coach Lines Ltd., and General Workers — 

Victoria, B.C. Loc. 234 (CLC) 

Power, Gas and Water 

Ontario Hydro Electric I.B.E.W. 300 750 750 May 9 Alleged dispute over installation 
Power Commission, Loc. 1788 May 14 of communication equipment— 

Pickering, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Return of workers. 

TRADE 

Metro Toronto News Teamsters 160 3,360 15,360 Jan. 15 Disagreement over new contract— 
| hs Loc. 419 SS 

Scarborough, Ont. (Ind.) 

Association Provinciale Metal Trades’ 1,335 28,040 42,730 Apr. 16 Wages, other matters— 
des Marchands d’auto- Federation = 
mobiles du Québec, (CNTU) 

Québec, Lévis and 
areas, Qué. 

Retail 

Various grocery Butcher Workmen 800 4,670 4,670 May 24 Wages, 4-day work week, job 
supermarkets, Loc, 212 — security— 

Metro Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

SERVICE 
Education | 

Government of Quebec CXE: QO. 430 430 430 May 8 Delay in negotiations—Return of ; 
(various school May 9 teachers. | 
commissions), 

Carleton, Bonaventure 
& Louis Hémon, P.Q. 

Government of Quebec CEQ and PAPT 40,000 40,000 40,000 May 14 Delay in negotiations—Return of 
(various school May 15 teachers. | 
commissions), 

Province-wide, Que. 

Moose Jaw School Saskatchewan 102 1,220 1,220 May 15 Over decision to dismiss teachers 
Unit No. 22, Teachers’ Se refusing to continue voluntary: 

Moose Jaw and area, Federation noon-hour supervisory duties— 
Saskatchewan. 

a ee a 
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) TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1969 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Starting 
Duration Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days = Major Issues 
— Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved May Accumulated Date Result 
Government of B.C. B.C. Teachers’ 220 220 220 May 29 Over govt’s proposed education 
(Powell River School Federation May 30 formula—Return of teachers. 
Board), 
) Powell River, B.C. 
Health and Welfare 
La Pieta Hospital, Service Employees’ 110 1,180 2,200 Apr. 18 Working conditions—Return of 
Hull, Quebec. Federation May 15 workers. 
) (CNTUV) 
Personal Services 
Cara Operations Ltd., Auto Workers 200 2,200 2,800 Apr. 12 Wages, fringe benefits—Retro- 
Montreal, Quebec. Loc. 698 May 16 active pay of $150; wage increases; 
(CLC) other improvements. 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
Corporation of Richmond, Public Employees toa 910 910 May 27 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Richmond, B.C. Loc. 394 — 
(CLC) 
Corporation of the Public Employees 750 2,250 2200 May 28 Wages, working conditions— 
District of Burnaby, Loc, 25 — 
Burnaby, B.C. (CLC) 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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H—Employment Fatalities 


TABLE H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During First Quarter of 1969 


ne EEE SUES IE ESSInSUnSNSSSSSE Se! 


(6) 
Public 
(3) Ad- Per 
Manu-  Con- Trans- (4) (5) minis- Cent 
Agri-  For- (1) (2) factur-  struc- _ porta- Fi- Serv- tra- of 
culture estry Fishing Mining _ ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Total 
By Industry* and Age Group 
{VTE Be Re a a 1 1 — 1 2 — a — oo 2 — u 3.4 
D7 AMMAR, bo Soa dnaki occ; — — 0 6 3 — — — 1 29 14.2 
aT VW os GRE NOR IEA Oe BEE 1 11 — 13 11 17 26 7 — 1 8 95 46.3 
ADEO4T npn S OAR EES, (hts 1 a 1 13 2 1 3 3 57 (27.8 
Gdsandrovers& fe te — — —_ 4 1 1 — — 3 17 8.3 
4 RO WN ORAS clog an Gea 3 18 — 35 38 36 43 10 1 6 15 205** 100.0 
By Industry and Occupation f 
animers: (a). 22k eee 3 — — — — _- — — — 1 1 5 2.4 
WODVEES CD) see Aire o— 14 — — — _ — — — — 2 16 7.8 
Pishermer(C). se esses — — — — — — — oo a — —- — o 
INEITIOUS 4G) oer he es oe ste — — — 27 1 — — — — — — 28 13:9 
Craigie (6): seta nics a 1 — 7 23 20 11 3 — — 1 66 322 
PaDOULEES Ab) eco _ —_ — — 5 13 =) 1 — — 5 29 14.1 
SEKANSPOLl(G) eases cet — 3 — — 4 1 24 2 — 2 1 37 18.0 
WWIaNAPerial ee ee — — — — 2 1 1 2 — — — 6 3.0 
Professional (ij... — — — — — = — — — — — — — 
GIERICALS Sukie. toe ns — — — — — — 1 — — — — 1 0.5 
SES eee ee ete Oe ae ada ae a — — — a a 2 — 1 — 3 Ps 
Services) 2s eee ee te — — — 1 3 1 1 — 1 2 > 14 6.8 
PLOTAR ati ata cians ee ea 3 18 — 35 38 36 43 10 1 6 tS 205** 100.0 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentf{ 
Struck by objects (J).......... — 14 — 11 7 9 7 Z — 1 4 55 26.8 
Falls and slips (k)................ — — — 4 | 8 10 — — 2 4 35 1 | 
Collisions, derailments (1) — 2 — 3 6 2 17 3) — 2. 1 36 17.6 
Caught in,on,between(m) 3 2 — 5) 5 6 3 1 — 1 pe 28 13.7 
Inhalations (1)..........00000--. = felt a 8 6 1 ea 1 = a 3 19 9.3 | 
Conflagrations (0).............. — — — wD) 3 7 3 Z — — — 17 8.3 
Flectric:current:(p))......<.. a — — — p — 1 — — — — 3 is 
Over-exertion:(q@) a... — — — 1 — Ms 1 — _ — — 4 L3 
Striking against (r).............. — — = a — 1 1 — — — I 0.9 
Miscellaneous (s)................ — — — 1 2 — 1 a 1 — 1 6 2.9 
d Vol tN RE Rie cay ARM irae: 3 18 — 35 38 36 43 10 1 6 15 205** 100.0 
PER CENTIORTOFALS. 232s 15 8.8 — | 18.5 17.6 20.9 4.9 0.5 2.9 Tee: 100.0 


*Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance and| 
real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. | 
tIncludes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process and related 
workers. (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupations workers. (i) 
Recreation workers. 
{Includes : (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contacts, absorptions, 
poe and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) Violence, 
ites, stings, etc. 


**Of these totals, 179 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 26 were obtained 
from other sources. 
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Toward More Mature 
Relations 


Tuts YEAR holds 
special significance for 
the workers of the world 
in that it marks the 50th 
Anniversary of the In- 
ternational Labour Or- 
ganization. We, in Can- 
ada, along with the 119 
other member countries 
of the ILO, take pride in 
saluting this Organiza- 
tion’s 50 years of service 
in the cause of social 
justice. 

The International La- 
bour Organization, with 
its tripartite character, 
has encouraged among 
employers, employees 
and governments a continual dialogue that has produced im- 
proved working conditions and standards of living wherever 
the ILO has been active around the world. 

In the beginning, the ILO was primarily concerned with the 
establishment of standards. It has continually increased its 
programs and, for the past 20 years, [LO experts have supported 
the efforts of governments in the organization of employment 
services and labour administration, vocational training for 
unskilled workers and managers alike, productivity in large and 
small undertakings, development of co-operatives, workers 
education and social security systems. | 

Of the many activities planned in Canada to commemorate 
the 50th Anniversary of the ILO, possibly the most significant 
will be a National Tripartite Conference, scheduled for Ottawa. 
October 27 to 29. Some 200 senior representatives of labour. 
management and government are expected to attend. This 
conference will provide an appropriate occasion to honour the 
ILO’s 50th Anniversary, while considering the applicability o: 
ILO Conventions to the Canadian scene, and it will also offe 
an excellent opportunity to clarify the respective responsibilities 
of unions, management and governments in working towar¢ 
more mature industrial relations in the public interest. 

The future holds many challenges for the ILO. I am sure you 
will join with me in wishing this Organization every success it 
its continuing goal to make the world a better place in which t¢ 
live—and to work. 


Mackasey 
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BasHuR DAY 1969 
ould well mark the start 
f a period in which de- 
isions of the utmost 
importance to organized 
abour and to industry 
as a whole will be 
reached. Canada’s in- 
dustrial relations have 
become a subject of wide 
public discussion, and it 
is important that any fu- 
ure courses of action 
hat are decided upon 
should be the proper 
ones. 


There can be no doubt 
about the importance of 
ollective bargaining in 
a modern democratic society. This view has been fully sup- 
ported by the findings of the recent large-scale study of indus- 
trial relations made by a government Task Force. The fact is 
that here in Canada the free collective bargaining process 
works. More than 95 per cent of the negotiations between 
unions and employers are settled without any work stoppage. 
It is unfortunate that it is the small minority of exceptions that 
attract the widest attention, while peaceful and constructive 
negotiations go practically unnoticed. 


MacDonald 


But, regardless of our relative success, there is need for a 
readiness to study, and if advisable to adopt, new methods to 
meet new conditions. ‘“Change” has become one of the most 
overworked words in our language; but it prevails on the in- 
dustrial scene quite as much as in any other area of activity. 
The issues being dealt with in bargaining between employers 
‘and employees are continually becoming more complex, and 
both parties must be prepared to keep pace if they are to prop- 
‘erly represent their particular interests and reach a settlement 
‘that is for the general good. 
| 


Within the Canadian Labour Congress, there is a keen 
‘awareness of the necessity to meet new conditions. For more 
‘than three years, a top-level commission of our organization 
| has been actively reviewing and studying the structure of our 
‘movement and the possible need of adapting it to meet the 
‘needs of today and tomorrow. Already some changes in struc- 
‘ture and emphasis have been introduced; undoubtedly others 
will follow. Some critics of the Canadian labour movement have 
said that it is too complex and that there are too many unions. 
Our Congress has a very strong policy of encouragement to 
‘unions in similar jurisdictions to merge. Already a good deal 
has been accomplished; but the final decision rests with the 
members concerned, and under a democratic system it cannot 
be otherwise. At the same time, we have instituted a vigorous 
program establishing councils as a method for co-operation 
between unions that have common interests. This has already 
met with considerable success. 


A A A 
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New Methods for New Conditions 


Since the Canadian Labour Congress came into being in 
1956, thirteen of our unions have been party to some form of 
merger, and discussions are now going on between other 
organizations. At the same time, in eight instances, groups of 
unions active in the same industry, or with other forms of 
common interest, have formalized means for discussion and 
co-operation. The Canadian Labour Congress is actively 
encouraging this type of development, and we look forward to 
further consolidation and more efficient co-operation among 
various unions in the future. 


This strengthening of trade union organization is essential if 
any degree of balance is to be maintained between labour and 
the giant multiplex corporations that are developing throughout 
the world. We are well aware that closer co-operation between 
unions within our national borders is not, itself, sufficient. 
There is a growing need for a closer relationship among labour 
organizations throughout the world, and the Canadian Labour 
Congress is strengthening its international activities to protect 
workers’ interests in this respect. 


A number of our organizations have made some gains in 
recent bargaining; but, all too often, these increases are under- 
cut by rising prices. Price increases to which all Canadians have 
been exposed in recent months appear, in many cases, to be 
unjustified. Those who control prices are able to make changes 
on an arbitrary basis, without any requirement of going 
through a justification proceeding, as employees are required 
to do when they seek wage increases. 


At the same time, the disgraceful prevalence of poverty in 
Canada is a clear demonstration of the great inequalities that 
exist, and of the entirely inadequate incomes on which many 
Canadian families are being forced to subsist. 


Thus, much remains to be done in raising incomes, as well as 
improving social legislation and other fields. The Canada Pen- 
sion Plan is an example of comparatively new legislation failing 
to keep pace with changing needs. The time is also overdue for 
a large-scale review of our whole social program with a view to 
improving existing legislation, developing better co-ordination, 
and making more efficient use of our resources. Undoubtedly 
one of the greatest social needs of our country continues to be 
housing. The fact that increases have been recorded at some 
stages in the number of starts is by no means a solution to the 
problem that continues to confront thousands of Canadian 
families. The new housing that is becoming available is almost 
entirely out of the reach of families who are living in sub- 
standard accommodation, and who have the greatest need for 
better housing. Until we meet this need, Canada’s housing 
situation will remain critical. 


It is therefore clear that great responsibilities confront 
organized labour. Within the past year, we have been en- 
couraged by the continued rapid growth of the Canadian trade 
union movement. It is significant that many of the new members 
are in occupations that are normally classified as ‘‘white- 
collar”. The participation of large numbers of young people in 
trade union activities, and particularly in our educational 
program, augurs well. We are confident that a larger and a 
stronger labour movement will be able to make a great contri- 
bution to a better life for all Canadians. 
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The Interest of Youth 


L_aBouR Day, the of- 
ficial holiday that is an 
annual tribute to all 
working people, has 
come to mean more than 
just another holiday 
from toil. It is a time 
when workers may pause 
to consider both the 
achievements of the past 
and the challenges of the 
future. 

Phese are exciting 
times in the labour field, 
and those who are 
charged with the respon- 
sibility of leadership face 
a complex and exacting 
situation. This is the era 
of progress, as evidenced smith 
by the multiple technological and scientific advances in all 
phases of productive work, and as development of new ideas 
and concepts continues, so we find more emphasis on the youth- 
ful development of workers. 


In my opinion, one of the most encouraging signs of the 
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No Ordinary Day 


LaBour DAY is no 
ordinary day of rest and 
leisure. It is the day of 
the workers. It is the day 
of the organizations that 
aggressively defend and 
promote the interests of 
the workers. It is the day 
of celebration for our 
militants, the day mark- 
ing our solidarity and 
collectiveaction. Labour 
Day is no ordinary holi- 
day, but one which reaf- 
firms the continuing 
progress of organized 
men and women in their 
social, political and eco- 
nomic struggle. 

For us militants, it is 
a good opportunity to restate what we wish to accomplish with 
the active co-operation and agreement of workers who under- 
stand the power of their collective strength. CNTU trade union- 
ism, too militant in the eyes of big business, has sometimes been 
made to appear in such a way as to discredit unions deliberately. 
We must answer the critics and explain our objectives again. 
They must not be permitted to think that workers, in spite of 
the opposition of the propertied interests, will become less 
eager to claim and win their due. 

The Labour Day holiday reminds us of the effort expended by 
wage earners to defend themselves against arbitrary manage- 


Federal Photos 


Pepin 
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times is the interest displayed by the youth of the nation in the 
facilities available for advanced education. Youth is far too 
often the target of criticism for radical ideas, often classed as 
irresponsible, and yet the fact that youth is thinking and ex- 
pressing itself is one of the greatest assets we have. 

When one considers educational requirements in the work 
force today as compared to twenty or thirty years ago, one 
realizes that every effort must be made to provide educational 
facilities of a suitable and practical nature. It has often been 
said that ‘“‘experience is the best teacher,’ but if knowledge 
gained in the hard school of experience can be co-ordinated 
with youthful enthusiasm, the future would be in'good hands. 
The Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association recog- 
nizes the need for advancement in this field, and we trust that in 
the near future we may be able to promote a co-ordinated plan 
of action. 

Unrest and violence in many of our universities and schools 
is distressing evidence of a lack of understanding; it is in most 
part an expression of frustration, and it seems to me that leaders 
in the labour movement must do everything in their power to 
promote practical educational programs, so that the en- 
thusiasm of youth may be translated into the sense of security 
afforded by knowledge. 

May I suggest that, on this Labour Day, we reflect upon the 
intensely challenging problem of Worker Education and what 
we as union leaders can do to assist in promoting a program. 


ment, to ensure better working conditions for themselves, and 
to ensure greater security, higher wages and the strength neces-. 
sary to assert themselves in dignity before their employers. The 
collective power of labour must confront and offset any abuse 
of authority by management. It is our mission to promote this 
march forward to the greatest possible extent with every means 
at our disposal. 

But shouldn’t Labour Day remind us that this very real prog- 
ress we have achieved has benefited directly only a minority of 
workers ? Moreover, those benefiting from this progress re- 
main, like all workers, without means to cope with social prob- 
lems, price increases, unemployment, and the many forms of 
exploitation encountered in everyday life. This is why the 
CNTU convention ordered its executive a year ago to open a 
‘““second front’’—in order that the trade union struggle could 
move into new fields, while continuing to serve traditional areas. 

The decision to do so will be implemented diligently. We will. 
continually question the paradox of an affluent society, some of 
whose members are poor, or badly housed, or exploited by. 
credit, or unemployed. We will try to organize ourselves against. 
social and economic anarchy. We will take political action, and 
all other forms of democratic action. In short, we will put an 
end to the lie by which certain unionists try to make others be- 
lieve that labour can improve its lot merely through collective 
agreements and briefs to government. 

To us, Labour Day is not only the day for labour and not just 
a good opportunity for leisure for all workers; it is also a day to 
remember that admirable and difficult struggle that still con- 
tinues, without which there would certainly be more injustice 
than there is now, and perhaps no democracy. We are thus 
celebrating rest, work and struggle at the same time—and we 
are hoping for a better society. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Three are named to complete appointments 


to new Prices and Incomes Commission 


Former Quebec cabinet minister Paul 
Gérin-Lajoie has been appointed Vice- 
Chairman of the new Prices and Incomes 
Commission, (L. G., Aug., p. 442). When 
he accepted the new appointment, Mr. 
Gérin-Lajoie was a member of the Quebec 
National Assembly for the electoral con- 
stituency of Vaudreuil-Soulanges. Appoint- 
ed at the same time as Commissioners 
were George V. Haythorne, former Deputy 
Minister of Labour, and George E. 
Freeman, Chief of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Canada. The three 
appointees are working with Dr. John H. 
Young, Dean of Arts of the University of 
British Columbia, who is Chairman of the 
Commission. 

Announcing the appointments, Con- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs Minister 
Ron S. Basford said, ‘‘It is needless for me 
to comment on the high calibre of the 
Commission appointees, although I would 
like to say on behalf of the Government 
how pleased we are that they have ac- 
‘cepted the appointments.” 

It will be the Commission’s task to in- 
quire into and report on the causes, pro- 
cesses and consequences of inflation, and 
to advise those making current price and 
income decisions on ways of achieving 
price stability. The Commission began its 
work on July 2. 


Ontario will join 
medicare in October 


Ontario will join the federal medical 
care insurance plan on October 1 this year 
(L. G., July, p. 382). Legislation intro- 
duced in the Ontario Legislature enables 
the provincial plan to meet the criteria es- 
tablished by the federal Government. 
Under federal legislation, provincial plans 
must be non-profit, comprehensive and 
transportable. 

Persons covered for health insurance 
under registered private plans will be con- 
sidered to be insured under the provincial 
act and all company insurance groups 
with a membership of 15 or more must join 
the provincial plan. Private companies will 
be enfranchised under the legislation to 
act as agents for the Government. 

As of October 1, Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Saskatchewan, 
British Columbia, Alberta and Ontario 
will have entered the federal plan. 
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Gérin-Lajoie 
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Working party to examine 
hours-of-work law 


A working party to examine the applica- 
tion of the hours-of-work provisions of 
the Canada Labour (Standards) Code and 
to make recommendations for possible 
revisions was appointed early in June. 
Announcing the appointment, Labour 
Minister Mackasey said he had decided 
that these provisions, which have been the 
cause of some administrative difficulty, 
should be the subject of a thorough re- 
view. 

The hours-of-work provisions, which 
came into force July 1, 1965, require the 
payment of premium overtime rates for 
hours worked in excess of 8 in a day and 
40 in a week. Maximum hours are 48 in a 
week, and these can be exceeded only by 
permission of the Minister of Labour, or 
in an emergency. There are also provisions 
for averaging, over a period of two or more 
weeks, where the nature of the work neces- 
sitates irregular distribution of hours of 
work. 

Mr. Mackasey said that the working 
party will examine the objectives of hours 
of work legislation, consider alternative 
ways of achieving the objectives, and 
evaluate the experience of the Labour 
Standards Branch of the Department in 
administering the existing legislation. The 
working party will consider also the eco- 
nomic and social implications of regulating 
hours of work, with particular reference to 
effects on costs, productivity, employment, 
supply of labour, leisure, worker efficiency 
and welfare. In the course of the review, 
the Minister said that interested parties 
will have an opportunity to make written 
and oral representations to the working 
party. 

Banning H. Hardie, Director of the La- 
bour Standards Branch, has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the working party. Mem- 
bers assisting him are: Dr. M. A. Malik, 
Economics and Research Branch; Philip 
Cohen, Economics and Research Branch; 
W. A. Martin, Accident Prevention and 
Compensation Branch; Miss Evelyn Wool- 
ner, Legislation Branch; and Gerard Van 
Berkel, solicitor, Deputy Minister’s Office. 
H. B. Hamm, Assistant Director of the 
Labour Standards Branch, has been 
named Acting Director of the Branch for 
the duration of the.working party. Any 
submissions or- correspondence to the 
working party should be-addressed to: 
B. H. Hardie, Chairman, Working Party 
on Hours of Work, Canada Department 
of Labour, Room 1003, 340 Laurier Ave. 
West, Ottawa 4. 
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The disadvantages 
of working part-time 


An article under this title was pub- 
lished in the July issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, and full credit for the study was 
given to the Women’s Bureau, Canada 
Department of Labour. Although the ini- 
tial planning and publication of the study 
was done by the Women’s Bureau, the 
report itself, together with all of the field 
interviews, was prepared wholly by the 
department’s Economics and Research 
Branch. 


INCO boosts pensions 
for retired employees 


The International Nickel Company of 
Canada has taken a step to reduce the ef- 
fects of inflation on the income of its re- 
tired employees. Company Chairman 
H. S. Wingate announced that the com- 
pany will increase pension payments to 
employees who retired in 1964 or before. 

The adjustments apply to more than 
1,400 pensioners or widows of former 
INCO employees in Canada. The in- 
creases will range from 4 per cent for peo- 
ple who retired in 1964 to 25 per cent for 
workers who retired before 1951. Several 
other companies have already introduced 
periodic reviews of pensions. 


Department of Labour 
revises compensation study 


A study issued annually by the Canada 
Department of Labour on workmen’s 
compensation has been completely re- 
vised. Titled Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada 1967 (Queen’s Printer, $1.00), the 
study was completed by Evelyn Woolner, 
Chief of the Research Division of the 
Legislation Branch. It gives a comprehen- 
sive picture of the Canadian workmen’s 
compensation system as it was on Decem- 
ber 31, 1967, embodying concepts of 
accident prevention and the rehabilitation 
of the injured, as well as compensation in 
the form of cash and medical benefits. An 
appendix is included with 1968 changes up 
to December 31, 1968. 

The study details the Acts and the na- 
ture and extent of benefits, and tabulates 
provincial comparisons of cash _ benefit 
scales and the scheduled occupational 
diseases eligible for compensation. A dis- 
cussion of the standards by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference in the field of 
workmen’s compensation is included also. 
One chapter describes the steps that have 
been taken to upgrade pensions. 
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Sylvia Ostry appointed 
Economic council director 


Dr. Sylvia Ostry has been appointed as a 
director and as one of the three full-time 
members of the Economic Council of 
Canada. Dr. Ostry has been director of 
special manpower studies and consulta- 
tion at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Born in Winnipeg, Dr. Ostry studied at 
the University of Manitoba before trans- 
ferring to McGill University, where she 
received an honours economics B.A. in 
1948. She received an M.A. from McGill 
in 1950 and her Ph.D. in 1954 after studies 
at McGill and Cambridge. Between 1948 
and 1964, she lectured variously at McGill 
University, Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity and the University of Montreal, and 
she also headed a number of special re- 
search projects. Dr. Ostry joined DBS in 
1964 as assistant director (research) of the 
Labour Division. 


CBRT members reject 
merger with U.S. union 


The rank and file of the 34,000-member 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
portand General Workers overwhelmingly 
rejected on June 12a plan of their leaders 
to merge with the U.S.-based Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks. 
BRAC has about 20,000 members in 
Canada. The vote was 305 to 61 against 
the merger. All of the CBRT’s salaried, 
full-time officers were solidly behind the 
proposal. But at the union’s special con- 
vention in Montreal, speaker after speaker 
accused the executive of selling out the 
CBRT to Americans. 


Chrysler will train 
4,450 U.S. unemployed 


The Chrysler Corporation will hire and 
train 4,450 unemployed for jobs paying a 
minimum of $3 an hour under the Job 
Opportunities in the Business Sector 
(JOBS) program, U.S. Secretary of Labor 
George Shultz has announced The contract 
award is the largest in the seven-year his- 
tory of the U.S. manpower program and 
the department has allocated $13,795,000 
for the two-year project. The hiring and 
training project has been agreed to by the 
United Auto Workers. 


Under the contract terms, the Chrysler 
Training Corporation, the firm’s training 
subsidiary, will hire and train the jobless 
as drill press operators, spot welders, pro- 
duction line assemblers and material co- 
ordinators at each of its eight plants. 
Secretary Shultz said that the contract 
“exemplifies the increasingly deeper in- 
volvement of the business sector in the na- 
tion’s total manpower commitment. It 
underscores also the confidence of this 
Administration that American business 
not only can but will be an active partner 
in meeting some of our most pressing 
human problems.”’ 


The program is a joint effort of the De- 
partment of Labor and the National 
Alliance of Businessmen to find jobs for 
614,000 disadvantaged unemployed per- 
sons in the nation’s 125 largest cities by 
June 1971 (L. G., April, p. 225). 


All new employees in the program will 
be trained on the job for 12 weeks. They 
will receive up to 52 weeks of remedial 
education, counselling, and supportive 
services such as minor medical care, job 
coaching and transportation. | 


Chrysler has three other JOBS projects | 
under way to hire and train 2,600 disad-_ 
vantaged jobless. To date the company 
and its dealers have hired more than 1,800 
hard-core jobless persons. Nearly 1,300 
have remained as employees, a retention 
rate of better than. 70° per cent.” tae 
National Alliance of Businessmen’s an- 
nounced retention rate for all programs to : 
date has been about 60 per cent. 


A study of the hard-core unemployed 
hired by General Motors in the United 
States, over an_ eight-month period, 
showed that their rate of retention on the. 
job was virtually the same as for all other 
employees. Of the 21,706 disadvantaged 
persons hired, 67.6 per cent stayed on the 
job. This compares with 67.9 per cent for 
other workers added to the payroll during 
the same period, the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment reports. 


it 
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50 Years Ago 


Railway employees were complaining about 
the cost of living, the nationalization of 


; 
/ 


U.S. railways was proposed, and Ottawa 
butchers went on strike. 


board were some of the complaints CPR employees brought 
before the Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment in 1919, 
according to the September issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. Din- 
ing car service employees contended that a proposed wage scale 
was not sufficient to meet current expenses, and not commen- 
-surate with the high cost of living. The Board apparently agreed 
with them and decided on a new scale that would give stewards 
) who had worked one year a monthly salary of $135, rising to 
| $145 the second year and $150 the third. Dining car chefs were 
to receive $135, $140 and $150; second cooks, $105, and $110; 
third cooks, $85; fourth and fifth cooks, $70; cafe car chefs, 
$125; and waiters were to receive $65 a month for the first year 
; and $75 for the second. 
In another case, maintenance of way employees expressed 


a WAGE increases and ‘“‘exorbitant”’ rates for room and 


dismay over the $1.50-a-week increase in room and _ board 
charged by various railways out West. They said that the in- 
crease to $7.50 a week was excessive and that either the rate 
should be reduced or they should be given the privilege of 
boarding themselves. The company contended that the increase 
in board did not in some cases even cover the actual cost of the 
food, and they objected to employees finding their own board, 
protesting that, in sparsely settled districts, employees would 
find it difficult to secure supplies. The Board sympathized with 
the employees, and allowed them to furnish their own board. If 
the railways wanted to provide board, they would have to do so 
for an amount not exceeding $6.50. 


A proposed scheme for the nationalization of United States 
railroads was presented in a bill to Congress, unofficially called 
the ‘‘Plumb Plan” after Glenn E. Plumb, a lawyer for the rail- 
road brotherhoods, whose brainchild the scheme was. The plan 
- would provide that railway workers have a voice in the manage- 
ment and a share in the profits. The scheme was supposed to be 
an answer to the unrest among railway workers owing to the tn- 
creased cost of living. Its advocates claimed that if it were 
adopted, the scheme would result in reduced rates and greater 
profits, because of the increased production and economic 
shortcuts made by workers themselves. 

The bill was endorsed in a statement made by the various rail- 
way brotherhoods and the Railway Employees’ Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, stating: ‘“‘Labour faces a 
persistently serious situation due to the cost of living, and the 
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In the Labour Gazette, September 1919 


impossibility of wages keeping pace with the depreciation of 
money. No fundamental changes are being advanced to save 
workers from continual defeat in the economic struggle of life. 
The railroad employees are in no mood to brook the return of 
the lines to their former control, since all the plans suggested for 
this settlement of the problems leave labour essentially where it 
has stood and where it is determined not to stand. We realize 
that, in the strife for wage increases, we cannot win any per- 
manent victory. It is not money but value that counts. The vi- 
cious circle is infinite. Increased wages are over-capitalized, for 
inflated profits and the cost of goods mount faster than the wage 
level. A few grow wealthy and the multitude is impoverished. 

‘‘Any basic change must begin with the railroads .... It has 
been argued that Labour is merely asking the public to let the 
workers become the railroad profiteers instead of Wall Street. 
This argument cannot survive a scrutiny of our proposal. We do 
ask for a share of the surplus at the end of each year, after 
operating costs are met and fixed charges are paid; but we also 
provide an automatic reduction in rates when this surplus comes 
to a given level. To restore the surplus, the employees of the 
railroads must increase the efficiency of their management and 
they must invite new business. What we ask is to share the sav- 
ings from economies we ourselves introduce and to share the 
surplus from new business our efficiency made possible... .” 


Ottawa butchers went on strike for higher wages during the 
month. They returned to work three days after being granted a 
partial increase. And a new early closing bylaw became effective 
in Montreal on August 11, closing shops at 7 p.m. on the first 
four days of the week, 9 p.m. on Friday and 11 p.m. on Satur- 
day. Exempted were drug stores, tobacco shops and stores sell- 
ing newspapers, periodicals, flowers, fruit, pastry and candy. 


The National War Labor Board of the United States ter- 
minated in August. The Board had been created by President 
Wilson early in 1918, and its expenses were paid out of a war 
emergency appropriation that had become exhausted. During 
the 15 months of its existence, the Board dealt with, and ad- 
justed, more than 1,200 labour disputes and expended $750,000. 
It was stated that, in every case brought before it, labour had 
benefited by increased wages, and that war production was 
maintained without interruption. 


A new order issued by the Manitoba Minimum Wage Board 
stated that female employees in offices should not work more 
than eight hours a day or 44 hours a week. The hours were to be 
arranged so that each female employee should have one after- 
noon half-holiday each week. The minimum wage for ex- 
perienced adult female employees in offices was to be $12.50 a 
week. An adult trainee was to receive at least $10.50 a week for 
the first three months and $11.50 for the next three months, and 
a regular salary when the six-month period was over. Female 
office employees under 18 were to be paid at a minimum weekly 
rate of not less than $8.00 if 15 years of age, $9.00 if 16, $10 if 
17, and $10.50 if 17 years and six months. 
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The Passing of a Giant 


ie MAN who, like Moses, led his ‘“‘enslaved”’ fellow miners 
to the promised land of better working conditions and higher 
wages in a time span of 40 years died at 89 on June 11. John 
Llewellyn Lewis, son of a Welsh immigrant miner, ruled the 
United Mine Workers of America as president and mentor for 
four decades, and in that time made mining one of the most 
lucrative occupations in the United States. 

But John L. Lewis, the man, projected his crusading image 
beyond the coal fields to the political arena to play a decisive 
role in the history of the American labour movement. The force | 
of his presence was first felt at Palmyra, Ill., where he caught the | 
imagination of labour notables, in particular, American Federa- 
tion of Labor president Samuel Gompers. He became vice- 
president of the Mine Workers in 1917. When Lewis took over 
the reins as UMW president two years later, he said in his 
acceptance speech that he came “‘not in the quavering tones of a | 
feeble mendicant asking for alms, but in the thundering voice 
of the captain of a mighty host, demanding the rights to which 
free men are entitled.”’ It was this thundering, avenging arch- 
angel approach that brought light to the half-Hades world of! 
the coal pit, and made millions aware of the dangers and 
sorrows of the men who braved it. Lewis once described life 
underground as “‘a mortician’s paradise.’’ Existence in the mines 
is naked and elemental, he said. ‘“‘Relations are not cushioned 
by sophistry.”’ 

In his first term as UMW president, he clashed with govern- 
ment authority when he led 411,000 workers on strike for. 
higher wages, but lost his first battle when President Woodrow. 
Wilson won an injunction by invoking a wartime law. It was 
the beginning of many battles with heads of power, and before 
he took off his gloves, he had sparred with three other presi- 
dents—Hoover, Roosevelt and Truman. He tried to take 
over the seat of power from Gompers in 1921, but lost by 
a 2-to-1 margin. After the death of Gompers three years. 
later, Lewis led a bloc that elected William F. Green. It was. 
to Green that he sent the now classic message, after he had 
created the Committee for Industrial Organization in thej 
1930s, only to lead his mine workers out of it, rejoin the AFL 
and quit again: “Green, AFL. We disaffiliate. Lewis.” 

During the 1920s Hews found himself at odds with his own 
miners. They were earning only $3 a day, few were under union 
contract, and UMW membership had diminished to 150,000. - 
But with the coming of President Franklin Roosevelt, the New 
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eal and the National Recovery Administration, Lewis rebuilt 
is union and won contracts cutting the miner’s workday from 
ight to seven hours. His miners would have followed him 
nywhere. When he told them to go hunting, they dropped 
heir shovels, and when he told them that a contract looked 
good, they went back to work. 

The first split with AFL leadership came at the stormy 
conventions in 1934 and 1935. In 1936, Lewis joined with other 
industrial unionists and led them out of the craft-oriented AFL 
ie create the Congress of Industrial Organizations. As its first 

resident, he began organizing steel, auto, rubber, textile and 
electrical workers. Although he had supported Roosevelt, he 
was angered by the President’s ‘‘plague on both houses’”’ of 
abour and industry, which prompted him to rejoin: “‘It ill 
ehooves one who has supped at labour’s table and who has 
been sheltered in labour’s house to curse with equal fervor 
and fine impartiality both labour and its adversaries when 
they become locked in deadly embrace.’’ He backed Republi- 
can Wendell Wilkie for the 1940 presidency, but when Roose- 
elt won his third term with the help of a heavy labour vote, 
wis quit as CIO president. When he quarrelled in 1942 with 
his successor, Philip Murray, he pulled his miners out of 
i CIO. 

Lewis received perhaps his greatest psychic wound during 
World War II when he called his men out on strike at a crucial 
time in the war effort, and was publicly chastised by The Stars 

nd Stripes, which carried a banner reading: ‘Speaking for the 
American soldier, John L. Lewis, damn your coal-black soul.”’ 

wenty years later, he was still protesting that he had had no 
intention of placing the war effort in jeopardy, and still ex- 
plaining that there was plenty of coal above the ground and in 
storage, enough for the needs of both the United States and 
its allies. 

Lewis reaffiliated with the AFL in 1946, only to disaffiliate 
again a year later. The issue was the non-communist affidavit 
of the Taft-Hartley Act (L. G. 1947, p. 1774), which the AFL 
insisted that its leaders sign; but although Lewis was a long- 
time foe of communism, he refused, because he thought it 
insulting to be asked to do so. When his miners struck in 1946, 
the Government declared a national emergency, seized control 
of the mines, and obtained a court injunction ordering the 
miners back to work. When he refused to give the back-to- 
work signal, he was sued for contempt of court and personally 
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fined $10,000. The union was fined $3,500,000, but this was 
later reduced by the Supreme Court to $700,000. The next year, 
when he again defied a court order, he was fined $20,000 per- 
sonally, and the union $1,400,000. 

Lewis’s battles and his mastery of semantics made his mine 
workers part of the working elite, winning for them a royalty 
from mine operators for each ton of coal mined. With the 
money, he established a multimillion-dollar pension and 
disability fund that has built hospitals in mining communities 
across the United States and paid benefits to disabled and aged 
members. Paradoxically, he became a hero to the mine owners 
as well, because he knew how interdependent the two were; 
at the same time that he was pushing for higher wages, he was 
overtly welcoming mechanization, knowing that the coal 
companies could not exist without labour-saving machinery 
that could cut costs. Because of his sensitivity to the needs of 
both labour and management, the back-breaking toil of the 
past is gone. Today’s miners no longer crouch or kneel in 
subterranean depths hacking and blasting the coal, but sit 
operating the giant tools that do the job for them. Lewis once 
said that it was better to have a half million men working in 
the industry at good wages and high standards of living than to 
have a million working in poverty and degradation—and he 
saw miners’ wages rise from $2.50 a day in 1919 to $24.25 in 
1960. 

Thanks to technological advances made with Lewis’s support, 
the time came when the American coal industry had the highest 
man-day productivity of any coal industry in the world. 
Average daily production for each man in the U.S. became 10 
times higher than that of mine workers in Great Britain or 
Europe. The American coal industry even managed to survive 
the stiff competition from oil and natural gas. 

When John L. Lewis retired as president of the mine workers 
in 1960 at the age of 80, he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had built up the wealthiest labour organization on the 
continent, with net assets of $110 million. In the same year, 
Georgetown University awarded him an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. The citation read at that time 
could well serve as his epitaph: ‘“‘For upwards of 40 years, 
he has engaged in unflagging battle for the rights and dignity 
of the working man—and for the just rewards of management 
as well; and the present prosperous position of both is in no 
small part attributable to his labours.” 
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53rd International Labour Conference 


Employment Opportunities and World Productivity 
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Economic planners in many parts of the developing world are urging 
the expansion of crafts and small-scale industries to absorb a large 
part of the idle manpower in cities and villages. Thailand, where this 
family is shown, is a country that is receiving ILO assistance in 


crafts and small-scale industry. 
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Developing countries must put their 
human resources to productive use 
to meet their promises and expectations. 


| A WORLD EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM, the first inter- 
‘national effort to make employment objectives an integral part 
_of national and international policies for development, ‘‘will 
_make productive employment for large numbers of people a 
_ major goal.” This from David Morse, Director-General of the 
International Labour Organization, in his report to the 53rd 
‘conference, which formed the basis for the opening discussion 
‘ of the conference held on the 50th anniversary of the ILO. 

_ “The seriousness of the economic, social and political prob- 
‘lems of the developing countries is due very largely to the fact 
‘that they have been unable to put to productive use the re- 
‘sources that they have in greatest abundance and that are 
) increasing most rapidly—their human resources, their working 
/ population,” Mr. Morse said. “‘Economic development has 
_neither progressed as rapidly as was hoped, nor has it fulfilled 
_ the promises and expectations that were placed in it in terms of 
peter living standards for the masses.”’ 

_ The ILO is ready to assist countries to develop plans for fuller 
and more productive employment, he said. It will seek the co- 
_ operation of other international agencies in the scheme, which 
will form part of the strategy for the Second Development 
Decade now being planned by the United Nations. One key 
! element in the program will be assistance from ILO regional 
_ teams, already at work in the Americas and Asia (L. G., Feb., 
' p. 83). The teams will help countries define the size and nature of 
their unemployment and under-employment problems, and 
_ their capacities to provide work and training facilities. The 
‘teams will then assist governments in formulating long-term 
plans, including targets for productive work and training for 
' different groups of the population, such as young workers and 
rural workers. 

__ Mr. Morse stressed the aptness of launching the WEP in the 
ILO’s 50th anniversary year. ‘‘The creation of higher levels of 
employment is basic to the attainment of all the [LO’s other 
| goals,’ he said. ‘‘We can make no headway in raising incomes 
_ and standards of living for the majority of the world’s working 
population unless we can create the conditions in which in- 
| comes can be earned and improved through more productive 
| work.”” Domestic economic and social policies, as well as inter- 
national trade, aid and investment will have to be planned for 
| their effects on employment, Mr. Morse said. 

| The growth of the labour force in developing countries will be 
| staggering in the next ten years, he pointed out, estimating that 
it would rise from 1,012 million to 1,238 million persons—an 
| increase of 226 million—between 1970 and 1980. This is an 
increase of 22 per cent, but at the same time, total population in 
these countries is expected to grow by 25 per cent, which means 
that there will be proportionately more mouths to be fed by 
fewer breadwinners. 


The success of the WEP will 
depend on determined and 
energetic action by governments. 


4a 

Tuis is a situation to which the social conscience of man- 
| kind cannot remain indifferent,” Mr. Morse said. “And there 
) are two harsh facts which indicate that the conditions of the 
| majority of the world’s working population will get worse be- 
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fore they get better. One is the painfully slow progress toward 
economic development that is being achieved by the developing 
countries; and the second is the rapid growth of their popula- 
tion, which, in many of these countries, is largely cancelling out 
the benefits that could derive from such economic progress as 
has been achieved. 

“It has been estimated that developing countries spend be- 
tween 30 and 70 per cent of the additional resources generated 
be economic growth on provision for increased population, 
leaving little for increasing consumption or for reinvestment for 
further growth. Thus, the numbers of poverty-stricken people 
are increasing steadily and are likely to continue to increase. 
These facts should make it clear that the ILO’s SOth anniversary 
must not be an occasion for self-congratulation. While the 
privileged few become increasingly affluent, the inequalities be- 
tween the rich and the poor become more glaring, and, for 
countless and increasing millions of people, the dutlook for the 
future is far from promising.” 

Mr. Morse emphasized that the ILO itself could do little to 
achieve the objectives of the WEP, unless there was determined 
and energetic action by others. The main responsibility for its 
implementation will, he said, fall on governments. “‘If this pro- 
gram is to be fully effective, all governments must commit them- 
selves to the pursuit of policies aimed at achieving the highest 
possible level of productive employment... . It will then be 
necessary for governments to live up to this commitment, and 
for the international community as a whole to assist them to do 
so.’ Mr. Morse also stressed the role to be played in this con- 
nection by workers’ and employers’ organizations. 


The WEP ts a major offensive in 
the war against poverty, and it 
will require the efforts of all 
/LO members to carry it out. 


IN the discussion that followed the presentation of the report 
of the Director-General, two Canadian delegates to the Con- 
ference participated. Gérard Rancourt, the Canadian worker 
delegate, paid tribute to the work and achievements of the ILO, 
which housed its wartime staff in Montreal. ‘‘World problems,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘are multiplying. The unemployed, the hungry, the 
homeless, the small and the weak—indeed, all the poor, whose 
conditions of life are rapidly deteriorating and whose number is 
constantly increasing—have practically no hope. They will no 
longer be content to wait.” 

The WEP is a major offensive in the war against poverty that 
will need support and action from many different quarters, he 
said. Because of the increase in the gap between industrialized 
and underdeveloped nations, past successes are only relative, 
and increased efforts will be needed to combat current problems. 

‘*The most highly industrialized countries should devote more 
resources and money to assisting the developing countries,”’ Mr. 
Rancourt said. “It is obvious that the help to the less fortunate 
countries should no longer be calculated as a percentage of 
Gross National Income, or according to any similar yardstick. 
Faced by the challenge contained in the Director-General’s 
report, it is obvious that a more objective evaluation, more in 
accordance with the present situation, must be taken without 
delay by all member states. No one has the right to approve the 
WEP and then remain inactive. We must take up the challenge 
or reject the program.” 

In the discussion on the Director-General’s report, J. D. Love, 
Canadian Deputy Minister of Labour, spoke as the head of the 
Canadian delegation to the Conference. He pointed out that the 
ILO will soon have an annual budget of $20 million, with addi- 
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The new Convention and Recommendation: dealing with labour 
inspection in agriculture seek to provide for regular inspection of 
workplaces in cultivation and livestock undertakings. 
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tional resources of about $30 million. The ILO is no longer the 
small organization it once was, devoted only to comparative re- 
search and standard setting, he said. “‘It has developed into a 
very large organization with diverse interests and programs that 
touch many aspects of human activity in all parts of the world, 
If, in the next 50 years, the Organization is to proceed effectively 
with its mission, if it is to remain in touch with the great and 
expanding constituency it must serve, if it is to apply its growing 
resources with maximum effect, it will have to concern itself 
with the problems of co-ordination, communication and con- 
trol that arise from such institutional ‘bigness’.”’ 

It is from this point of view, Mr. Love said, that Canadia 
delegations in the past few years have been encouraged by the 
growing emphasis given to problems of programming. One 
Canadian, George V. Haythorne, was elected as chairman of 
the Committee on Program and Structure. 

‘*Continued vitality is what we must strive for in the ILO as it 
enters its second half-century,” said Mr. Love. ‘“‘The work done 
on program and structure in the past few years has made a good 
Start.” 


The Second Development Decade must 
see significant improvements in the 
standards of living of the millions of 

poverty-stricken people of the developing 
world. 


REPLYING to two weeks of discussion concerning the WEP 
by some of the 644 conference delegates from more than 100 
countries, Mr. Morse said he interpreted “‘the work of this con- 
ference as giving me a mandate’”’ to ensure that the employment 
program will be accepted ‘‘as one of the central objectives of the 
strategy for development in the next decade.”’ 

Mr. Morse pointed out that the First Development Decade, 
now drawing to an end, resulted in negligible social gains for 
most of the world’s population. It produced no perceptible im- 
provement for ‘“‘the peasants, for the landless agricultural 
workers, for the millions of inhabitants of the shanty towns and 
the slum areas of the large cities of the developing world whe 
constitute the large majority of the population of the developing 
countries.”’ 

The Director-General said he drew two conclusions from the 
general debate on his report dealing with the WEP: “‘firstly, that 
it should consciously aim to bring about significant improve: 
ments in the standards of living of the millions of poverty: 
stricken people in the developing world; and secondly, that 
even with the most effective measures of population planning 
we must face the reality that the world’s population will continue 
to grow rapidly in the years immediately ahead. The program 
should be seen as an attempt to bring about a better, moré 
humane way of organizing production and distributing its bene 
fits throughout the world,”’ he stressed. 

Mr. Morse noted that there was general agreement that spe 
cial attention should be paid to “‘raising the volume of employ: 
ment, and hence the standard of living, of workers and thei 
families in rural areas.’’ Many speakers, he said, had alsc 
stressed the need for education, training and vocationa 
guidance of young people. Millions of young people entered th« 
labour market each year with little or no education or training 
he observed. Others were educated, but could find no employ: 
ment. And still others received an education that was irrelevan 
to the world in which they lived and worked. These facts wert 
the source of “‘much of the frustration, the unrest and the dis 
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content among the youth of the world that we are witnessing 
today.” 

Mr. Morse emphasized that ‘“‘the ILO cannot create employ- 
ment.” He told his listeners that “‘it is your program, you re- 
quested it, and it is now for you, the governments, employers 
and workers of the ILO’s member states, to carry it out.’’ Gov- 
ernments, he warned, would have to ‘‘take a number of very 


their economic and social policies, their policies for investment, 
for rural development, for industrial development, for educa- 
tion and training, so as to orient them to the expansion of em- 
ployment.”’ Employers and trade unions would have an im- 
portant role to fulfil in practical action, in mobilizing support 
and in creating a favourable climate of industrial relations. 

Mr. Morse emphasized that developing nations looked to the 
advanced countries not only for financial and technical assist- 
ance, but also for partnership in trade. ‘‘They expect fair prices 
for their raw materials; they expect to find an outlet for their 
manufactured products and raw materials in the markets of all 
industrialized countries, both of East and of West. Unless these 
expectations are met, the prospects of any significant improve- 
ment in the world employment situation are remote indeed.” 
In his concluding remarks, Mr. Morse called for effective 
i partnership among governments, employers and workers, de- 
veloped and developing nations, the ILO and its member states 
and among all international organizations. ‘‘Let us make it 
possible for future generations to look back on this 50th anni- 
_versary conference as marking the beginning of an era—an era 
_when the instincts of solidarity among the peoples of the world 
_ were effectively mobilized in a concerted, world-wide attack on 
poverty.” 


For the first time, a worker 
delegate to the conference was 
elected as President of the meeting. 
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| 
THE International Labour Conference was formally opened 
_June 4 by George L.-P. Weaver, government delegate of the 
United States, in his capacity as Chairman of the ILO Govern- 
/ing Body. The conference then elected its officers. Swiss labour 
| leader Jean Mori was unanimously elected President of the 50th 
anniversary session. The presidency of the conference has in the 
past been traditionally held by a government representative. 
Mr. Mori is the secretary of the Swiss Federation of Trade 
| Unions. He has taken part in the conference as a worker dele- 
. gate since 1947, and for the past nine years has served as chair- 
/man of the workers group of the ILO Governing Body. 
In his presidential address, Mr. Mori said his election was a 
tribute to the ILO’s vital principle of tripartism, ‘‘which recog- 
| nizes the same right of discussion and of joint decision on the 
part of representatives of employers and workers as well as 
those of governments.’’ He expressed the hope that the con- 
ference would “arrive at practical conclusions concerning the 
social repercussions of underemployment, automation, indus- 
trial concentration and technological developments in a world 
evolving more and more rapidly. The experience of the past 50 
years demonstrates unequivocally that the organs of the ILO 
are among the best equipped to respond to new needs.”’ 
Angel Tzankov of Bulgaria, Edwin P. Neilan of the United 
States and Albert Ernest Monk of Australia were unanimously 
elected vice-presidents of the conference. Mr. Tzankov, First 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Social Assistance in the 
Bulgarian Government, was nominated by the government 
group of the conference. Mr. Neilan, President and Chairman 
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difficult decisions, often including a complete reappraisal of 


of the Board of the Bank of Delaware, was nominated by the 
employers group, and Mr. Monk, President of the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions, was nominated by the workers group. 

The conference also elected a new executive to the ILO Gov- 
erning Body. Hector Gros Espiell, Permanent Representative of 
Uruguay accredited to the international organization in Geneva, 
was elected Chairman of the Governing Body. Mr. Gros 
Espiell succeeded George Weaver of the United States for a one- 
year term. 

Gullmar Bergenstrom, Director of the Swedish Employers’ 
Confederation, was elected employers’ Vice-Chairman. He suc- 
ceeded Pierre Waline of France. Jean Mori, Secretary of the 
Swiss Federation of Trade Unions, and President of the Con- 
ference, was re-elected as workers’ Vice-Chairman of the Gov- 
erning Body. 

Four Canadians were elected to leading positions connected 
with the ILO. Two appointments were to the Governing Body: 
Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, has been re-elected for a second three-year 
term as a worker member; and Keith Richan, Vice-President, 
Industrial Relations, Philips Electronic Industries Ltd., 
Toronto, has been elected as the deputy member on the Govern- 
ing Body. The Body is, in effect, the ILO’s executive council, 
and as such controls its international operations. Canada, as a 
major industrial nation, is a permanent member of the Govern- 
ing Body. 

The other two appointments are to positions with the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. George V. Haythorne, former 
Deputy Minister of Labour and now a member of the Prices 
and Incomes Commission, has been elected chairman of the 
working party of the Committee on Program and Structure. 
Mr. Haythorne was previously chairman of a Governing Body 
committee on program and structure before the matter was 
passed to the conference. Guy de Merlis, Canadian Labour 
Counsellor in Brussels, has been elected as reporter for the 
Committee on Youth Schemes, and chairman of that commit- 
tee’s working party. 


The Canadian Delegation includes 36 
delegates and technical advisers. 


Government Delegation 


HEAD of Canadian delegation and government delegate: 
J. D. Love, Deputy Minister, Canada Department of Labour. 
Government delegate: G. V. Haythorne, special adviser to the 
Minister of Corporate and Consumer Affairs, and Canadian 
government member, ILO Governing Body. Substitute govern- 
ment delegates: J. L. Delisle, Ambassador and permanent rep- 
resentative of Canada to the European office of the United 
Nations; J. P. Després, Assistant Deputy Minister, Canada 
Department of Labour; and John Mainwaring, Director, Inter- 
national Labour Affairs Branch, Canada Department of 
Labour, and substitute Canadian government member, ILO 
Governing Body. 

Government advisers: Jacques Corbeil, Canadian Permanent 
Mission, Geneva; Guy de Merlis, Labour Counsellor, Canadian 
Embassy, Brussels; Thomas Eberlee, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Ontario; Michel Fillion, ILA Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour; Miss Sylva M. Gelber, Director, Women’s 
Bureau, Canada Department of Labour; W. P. Kelly, Director, 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch, Canada Department of 
Labour; Paul Lapointe, Canadian Permanent Mission, Geneva; 
Réal Mireault, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, Quebec; 
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J. R. L. Parrott, Deputy Minister of Labour, Saskatchewan. 
Assistant Secretary: Miss R. Dodd, Canadian Embassy, 
Brussels. 

Ministers attending the conference: Hon. Bryce Mackasey, 
Minister, Canada Department of Labour; Hon. Maurice Belle- 
mare, Minister of Labour, Quebec; and Hon. W. J. Keough, 
Minister of Labour, Newfoundland. Members of Parliament 
attending the conference: Charles L. Caccia (Davenport); and 
Jim McNulty (St. Catharines), Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Labour, Canada. Provincial representatives accom- 
panying the Canadian delegation: R. E. Anderson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Nova Scotia; Jean-Louis Lefebvre, Presi- 
dent of the Minimum Wage Commission, Quebec; and Jean- 
Paul Lefebvre, Member of the National Assembly, Quebec. 


Worker Delegation 


Worker delegate: Gérard Rancourt, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Canadian Labour Congress. Worker advisers: A. L. 
Hepworth, Director, Education Department, CLC; Claude 
Mérineau, General Secretary, Quebec Federation of Labour; 
Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-President, CLC, and worker 
member, ILO Governing Body; Charles Smith, Vice-President, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees; and Ray- 
mond Parent, General Secretary, Confederation of National 
Trade Unions. (John Simonds, Director of International Affairs 
Department, CLC, substituted for Mr. Morris during the sec- 
ond half of the Conference.) 


Employer Delegation 

Employer delegate: F. K. Richan, Vice-President, Industrial 
Relations, Philips Electronics Industries Ltd. Employer advisers: 
G. H. Durocher, Director of Labour Relations, Canadian Con- 
Struction Association; L. C. Godden, Assistant Vice-President 
Labour Relations, Bell Canada; Rod Martin, Director, Indus- 
trial Relations, Canadair Limited; W. H. Wightman, Manager, 
Industrial Relations Department, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; and R. E. Wilkes, Executive Secretary, The Rail- 
way Association of Canada. 


The need for trained manpower in 
South Africa makes maintenance of 
apartheid increasingly difficult, 

a special [LO report finds. 


A growing dependence on African labour makes it increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain apartheid in the Republic of South 
Africa, according to a report issued by the International Labour 
Office. The fifth special report of the Director-General on the 
application of the declaration concerning the policy of apartheid 
of South Africa, presented during the conference, reviewed the 
past five years of apartheid policy. The report found that a 
change of policy on the part of the Government “‘is not just de- 
sirable but also still possible’. 

“South Africa’s position today . . . could never have been 
achieved without the efforts of its labour force, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of which has always been African,” said the report. 
‘Its continued prosperity will directly depend on an increasing 
participation of the non-white labour force in all sectors of the 
economy. The labour problem pinpoints the fundamental 
dilemma of separate development . . . . Unable to change the 
pattern of growing economic interdependence between South 
Africa’s different racial groups, the Government is reduced to 
explaining it away by arguing that it does not exist .... The 
system of migratory labour that has resulted from this attempt 
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to reconcile the economic needs of South Africa with the im- 
peratives of apartheid in fact combines the worst of both 
worlds.” 

The chronic shortage of skilled and trained manpower is 
making it increasingly difficult to maintain the official policy of 
reserving skilled jobs for whites. Economic necessity will force 
the Government of South Africa to adopt a “‘large-scale educa- 
tion and training program for South Africa’s non-white popu- 
lation if the country’s economic development is not to be pro- 
gressively strangled by the lack of availability of enough skilled 
manpower.” 

South Africa is no longer a member of the ILO. Confronted 
with the massive condemnation by the ILO, the Government of 
the Republic of South Africa withdrew. “‘In so doing it not only 
showed its determination to press on with apartheid at all costs, 
but also forced the employers and workers of South Africa into 
isolation from the tripartite world of labour that the ILO per- 
sonifies,”’ the report stated. The past five years, the ILO added, 
have witnessed an intensification of the most objectionable 
aspects of these policies. 

In spite of this, the report found that the whole concept of 
apartheid is being questioned to an increasing extent within 
South Africa, both as a moral issue and as a matter of practical 
politics. Apartheid has weakened the position of the South 
African trade union movement, because it excludes the vast 
majority of the country’s labour force from the normal collective 
bargaining process, the ILO report said. 


The conference undertook a comprehensive 
examination of the program and structure 
of the [LO during the past 25 years. 


NEARLY 1,400 delegates from over 100 nations took part in 
the conference. World spiritual and political leaders who par- 
ticipated included Pope Paul VI, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, United | 
Nations Secretary-General U Thant, Emperor Haile Selassie I 
of Ethiopia, President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia, and Presi- 
dent El] Hadj Ahmadou Ahidjo of Cameroon. 
During the business of the conference, the delegates ap- 
proved: | 
e adoption of a Convention and Recommendation on labour 
inspection in agriculture; 
e adoption of a Convention and Recommendation on sick- 
ness insurance; | 
e adoption of a first draft of a Convention on paid holidays; 
& adoption of a first draft of a Convention and Recommen- 
dation on minimum wages; : 
e adoption of a first draft of a Recommendation on special 
youth employment and training schemes for development pur- 
poses; | 
e examination of the reports of the Working Party on th 


- Program and Structure of the ILO; and 


e adoption of the ILO’s Baden of $61.5 million for the | 
1970-71 biennium, the first two-year budget in the ILO’s history. 
Canada’s share of this is more than $900,000 for each year of. 
the two year budget. 

Subsequent to presentation of a report by the ILO Director-. 
General at the 1963 session of the conference, the Governing 
Body formed a working party the following year to examine the ' 
program and structure of the Organization. This year, a special | 
conference committee examined the entire series of five reports | 
of the working party. It was the first time the conference had 
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| undertaken such a comprehensive examination of the program 
and structure of the Organization since 1944, the ILO’s 25th 
_ anniversary year. 
The conference endorsed the division of the activities of the 
' ILO into three major programs dealing with human resources, 
_ conditions of work and life, and the development of social insti- 
tutions. While recognizing the interdependence of these pro- 
_ grams, the conference was of the opinion that it was advisable, 
at the present time, to give priority to the development of hu- 
_ man resources, not as an end in itself, but as a way of achieving 
real increases in income levels and standards of living. In this 
_ regard, the conference endorsed the approach to the WEP pro- 
' posed in the Director-General’s report. Finally, the conference 
_approved the broad outlines of the future activity of the ILO 
_ within the framework of its three major programs. 
_ Concerning the structure of the ILO, discussion centred 
around the adaptation of the Organization to the needs of a 
_ changing world. Because of the complexity of certain aspects, 
| the conference decided to refer the questions of structure to the 
_ Governing Body, asking it to examine them further and to sub- 
| mit proposals to the next session of the conference. 


Provisions for agricultural 
labour inspection and medical care 
and sickness benefits were adopted. 


THE conference adopted a Convention and Recommendation 
intended to improve the conditions of agricultural workers by 
providing for regular inspection of their workplaces by ade- 
quately trained, independent labour inspectors. The Conven- 
tion covers “‘undertakings and parts of undertakings engaged in 
cultivation, animal husbandry, including livestock production 
and care, forestry, horticulture, the primary processing of agri- 
cultural products by the operator of the holding or any other 
form of agricultural activity.” 
The Convention binds ratifying countries to ‘“‘maintain a sys- 
_tem of labour inspection in agriculture,’ which would cover 
jgadertakings in which work is performed by ‘‘employees or 
apprentices, however they may be remunerated and whatever 
| the type, form or duration of their contract.”’ 
_ The Recommendation, which does not require ratification, 
includes a variety of suggestions to help countries develop effi- 
cient and responsible systems of labour inspection in agriculture. 


The conference adopted a Convention and a Recommenda- 
tion for the protection of workers and their families in the case 
| of sickness. The new Medical Care and Sickness Benefits Con- 
vention revises the Sickness Insurance Conventions adopted in 
1927. 

One of the new concepts embodied in the Convention is a 
specific requirement that preventive as well as curative medical 
care should be included in sickness protection schemes. The 
Convention provides for minimum requirements in respect of 
persons to be protected, range of medical care to be extended, 
rate of cash sickness benefits, qualifying conditions, cost-shar- 
ing and equality of treatment of nationals and non-nationals. 
The new instrument, unlike its predecessors, is not limited to 
one type of scheme to provide such benefits; it takes account of 
all suitable methods, including various newly developed sys- 
tems of social security, such as national health services. The 
Convention also sets out standards to be attained by developing 
countries for the gradual extension and improvement of their 
social security schemes. 

The Recommendation establishes higher standards in respect 
_ of persons to be protected and benefits to be provided than those 
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in the Convention, to be attained as further goals in the develop- 
ment of medical care and cash benefit schemes. For example, it 
contains provisions whereby a worker should be given appro- 
priate means, either in the form of service or in cash, in cases 
where he is unable to work because he has to take care of a sick 
dependent. 


Discussion on new provisions 
for international labour standards 
included holidays with pay, minimum 
wage fixing, and special youth employment 
and training schemes. 


THE conference held first discussions on the revisions of the 
1936 Convention on Holidays with Pay and on the 1928 Con- 
vention and Recommendation on Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery. An international standard concerning Special 
Youth Employment and Training Schemes for Development 
Purposes was also discussed. In each case, the conference drew 
up draft texts that will be examined by ILO member states. At 
its 1970 session, the conference will have before it these texts 
and comments by governments with a view to adoption of in- 
ternational labour standards on these three matters. 

Convinced that the standards set by Convention No. 52 of 
1936 concerning Holidays with Pay are outdated and require 
re-examination, the conference prepared a draft text of an 
instrument that takes into consideration the extension of the 
right to paid annual holidays and the technical and economic 
progress achieved during the past 30 years. 

The conference considered that the new standard should ex- 
tend in principle to all employed persons, and that the length of 
the paid holiday should not be less than three working weeks for 
each year of service, persons having worked for a lesser period 
being entitled to a paid holiday in proportion to their length of 
service. The period of employment should not be considered as 
interrupted in cases of absence through illness or accident, or 
due to maternity leave or other reasons beyond the control of 
the person involved. The proposed instrument stipulates that 
persons under the age of 18 years should be entitled to a paid 
holiday longer than the prescribed minimum of three weeks. 


The conference adopted draft texts of a proposed Convention 
and Recommendation concerning minimum wage-fixing ma- 
chinery and related problems, with special reference to develop- 
ing countries. The proposed instruments will update a Conven- 
tion and a Recommendation on Wage-Fixing Machinery 
adopted by the ILO in 1928. The new draft Convention goes 
further than its predecessor in that it would require the actual 
fixing of minimum wages by ratifying governments. Both the 
draft Convention and Recommendation seek to extend cover- 
age to more categories of workers than the previous instru- 
ments. 

The new instruments would give additional guidance as to the 
criteria for fixing minimum wages. Social considerations, such 
as the needs of workers and their families and relative living 
standards in the country, and economic considerations such as 
the levels of employment, the nation’s balance of payments and 
rate of productivity increase are among the factors to be taken 
into account in fixing the minimum wage. 

The conference took the first step toward the eventual adop- 
tion of a Recommendation on special youth employment and 
training schemes for development purposes, a growing number 
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of which are found in the developing countries. These schemes 
fall mainly into two categories—the first for young people who 
are educationally or otherwise disadvantaged, and the second 
for the enrolment in the service of the community of those 
young persons who have educational or technical qualifications. 

The conclusions covered enrolment, content of programs, 
conditions of service, administrative arrangements, staff selec- 


tion and training, and international co-operation. 

The proposed Recommendation envisages that “‘the essential 
elements of every scheme should include the safeguarding of 
human dignity, the development of the personality and of a 
sense of individual and social responsibility, and the improve- 
ment of the educational and vocational qualifications and the 
work experience of the participants.”’ 


/L0 photo” 


Because agriculture must provide for a high percentage of employ-. 
ment in developing countries, many ILO technical co-operation: 
programs are designed to promote rural development. These trainees | 


are working at the ILO-supported Agricultural Training Centre at. 
Guerina, Senegal. 
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The New Policy For Canada’s Indians 
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i= FEDERAL Government has issued a policy statement on 
Indians that could lead to revolutionary changes for the native 
peoples of Canada. In outlining the policy on June 25 in the 
/House of Commons, Hon. Jean Chrétien, Minister of Indian 
‘Affairs and Northern Development, said that a review of Indian 
policy has shown that “‘this is the right time to change long- 
tanding policies. The Indian people have shown their deter- 
mination that present conditions shall not persist.”’ 

Mr. Chrétien said that there had developed between the 

ederal Government and the Indians a trustee relationship that 
he described as being “‘of a highly paternalistic nature. The 
Indian people should have the right to manage their own affairs 
to the same extent that their fellow Canadians manage theirs.”’ 
This, he said, is the central fact about today’s conditions that 
must be changed. 
_ The new policy is founded on the belief that Canada should 
be free from discrimination. People should not be kept apart by 
artificial barriers, Mr. Chrétien said. ‘‘The Government believes 
that the framework within which individual Indians and bands 
could achieve full participation requires that: 

¢ the legislative and constitutional bases of discrimination be 
removed; 

¢ there must be positive recognition by everyone of the 
unique contribution of Indian culture to Canadian life; 

* services must come through the same channels and from 
the same government agencies for all Canadians; 

¢ those who are furthest behind must be helped to catch up; 

¢ lawful obligations must be recognized; and that 

¢ control of Indian lands be transferred to the Indian people.” 

Mr. Chrétien then went on to outline the four major steps 
that the Government is prepared to take in creating this frame- 
work. The first would be the repeal of the Indian Act. The sec- 
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ond would be the enacting of legislation that would enable 
Canada’s Indians to control their lands and acquire title to them. 
The third would be a proposal by the federal Government that 
the provinces assume the same responsibilities for Indians that 
they take for other citizens. This last step would be accompanied 
by a transfer to the provinces of funds normally spent on 
Indian programs by the federal Government. 

Over the next five years, the federal Government will make 
$50 million available for the economic development of Indian 
communities and their residents. This would be followed by the 
winding up of the Indian Affairs Branch of Mr. Chrétien’s de- 
partment—a process that he estimated would take about five 
years. The Government, he said, will soon appoint a commis- 
sion and a commissioner to consult with the Indians to study 
and recommend acceptable procedures for the adjudication of 
claims. Mr. Chrétien is setting up also a unit of personnel that 
will have no duties other than to consult with Indians, the prov- 
inces and other federal departments about the means and speed 
of implementation of the new policy. 

Replying to criticism of the new policy, the Minister said in 
the House of Commons on July 11 that the Government is 
offering this statement “‘as a view, a proposal—something upon 
which the consultation will now take place. The Government 
considered that it had the duty to put forward proposals for 
public debate by the Indian people and by all the people of 
Canada.” 

Answering questions about Indian lands, Mr. Chrétien said, 
‘“What we seek to do is to eventually transfer the lands of which 
the Indians now have de facto possession. What has been sug- 
gested is not the distribution of land to individuals, but the 
transfer in law to the bands of Indian lands, now controlled by 
them, subject to the legal requirement of the minister’s consent.”’ 
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Putting a Lid On the Wage-Price Spiral 


By W. Elliott Wilson 


Labour and management are Siamese twins, 
and neither can live without the other. 
They should be partners in production, 
rather than competitors for the profits of 
an enterprise. 


The hurrier I go, the behinder I get. 


Newnan IS this pithy Pennsylvania plaint more valid 
than in the 1969 era of an inflationary wage-price spiral with 
looming spectres of mounting unemployment. And what is 
needed to reverse the spiral, to bring about a steady increase in 
employment matching our rising employable population? 
There has to be an increase in the production and distribution 
facilities for goods and services; there has to be a decrease in the 
outlays of municipal, provincial and national governments for 
welfare and unemployment benefits; and there has to be a 
restoration of dignity and self-sufficiency to those on low, fixed 
incomes, particularly our senior citizens who have no expecta- 
tion whatever of re-entering the labour market. 

A program that can face up to and solve these problems will 
necessarily be a joint industry-labour effort and, as a bonus, 
such a program would bring order into the current major area 
of industry-labour conflict. Caleb Young Rice has put the mat- 
ter thus: 

Is there no voice in the world to come crying, 
**New dreams for old, New for Old?” 

Many have long in my heart been lying 
Faded, weary and cold. 

All of them all, I would give for a new one 
(Is there no seeker of dreams that were ?) 
God, in Thy mercy grant me a true one, 
Grant me a new dream, New for Old. 


In any analysis of the wage-price structure, one necessarily 
identifies the cycle by which primary materials won from field, 
forest, earth, sea or sky are refined, moved through processing 
phases, manufactured, and then transported to the retailer and 
distributed to the consumer. The prime material in its natural 
location costs little or nothing—the mineral in the earth, the 
earth in the field, the tree in the forest, the fish or mineral in the 
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ocean, the air around us; none of these has any initial cost of 
any proportion. It is the winning of the raw materials, their 
shaping to produce goods for human use, the sequential steps of 
transportation, processing and distribution, that build up to the 
final cost to the eventual user or consumer. 

At each stage, a workforce is involved, and the wages of the 
workforce have, in two major ways, an impact on the cost to the 
next stage of the partly manufactured or partly distributed 
goods: 

e the actual wages and other costs are a direct charge; and 

e characteristically, the operator of each stage calculates his 
margin or reward — his markup — as a percentage of his total 
costs at point of handing over to the next stage. 

But we should not be misled by the proposition that higher 
wages are the cause of higher prices. It is partly true, but only 
partly; and half-truths are usually more misleading than down- 
right lies. It is significant that, over many years, the percentage 
wage-and-salary content of the Gross National Product has not 
materially altered, despite the gyrations of what is called the 
wage-price spiral. But the wage content cannot go scot-free 
from responsibility, because one of the most essential require- 
ments for a progressive and stable economy is that efficient pro- 
duction and distribution of faultfree goods must keep pace with 
wage increases. And before the impact of improved production 
can be gauged, one must identify the extent to which the im- 
provement is to be credited to labour, in return for wages, or is 
to be credited to improved machinery and equipment, provided 
by investment of capital and subject to obsolescence, or to new 
or improved techniques and processes devised by inventive 
minds. 

What, actually, has been accomplished by the efforts of 
organized labour to secure for the workforce a greater share of 
the product of industry and commerce ? In fairness, the benefits 
that have been secured have gone also, by indirection, to unor- 
ganized labour. It is those who drop out of the labour force by 
reason of age that suffer most, for they are left behind in terms 
of income. Undoubtedly, there have been most substantial im- 
provements in hours and conditions of work, including vaca: 
tions, fringe benefits of many kinds, and pensions. The day-by- 
day living standards—and spending standards—of the work: 
people of 1969 are miles higher than those of the working family 
at the turn of the century. To the extent that organized labout 
has confused more dollars with more purchasing power, however. 
the record is nothing short of dismal; and it is obvious that a 
continuation of the wage-price spiral will bring disaster, not 4 
solution of the problem. The oft-repeated statement that the 
cost of living is going up, begs the real question and obscures 
the real problem. What has happened is that the purchasing 
power of the dollar is dwindling—and is dwindling at an alarm: 
ingly accelerating rate. 

There is an apt, if apocryphal, story of the farmer who wishec 
to buy a 1969 car from a long-time friend of his who had been ir 
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ith a steadily increasing demand for goods and services, there will 
be more room for those wanting work. Young people will be able to 
ook forward to immediate productive and remunerative work, instead 
f looking for non-existent jobs. 


W. Elliott Wilson 


W. Elliott Wilson is at present Chair- 
man of the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. He was Man- 
itoba’s deputy minister of labour 
from 1947 to 1962, and chairman 
of the Manitoba Labour Board from 
1947 to 1961. In 1960, he was 
president of the International As- 
sociation of Governmental Labour 
Officials. Before entering govern- 
ment service in 1942, Mr. Wilson 
was a lawyer, specializing in patent 
law. 
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the car business since the days of the Model T Ford. The car- 
dealer friend warned the farmer that prices were up and that 
he would have to pay a lot more than for his last car. The 
farmer asked: ‘‘How much ?” and the 1969 price was quoted. 
Whereupon the farmer said: “‘Well, it looks as if V’Il have to sell 
40 hogs to buy my new car—and I bought my first Model T for 
40 hogs.” Whether the medium is the message, as the McLuhan 
jargon puts it, or whether this is merely an irritating exercise in 
semantics, our confusion results from a failure to recognize that 
money is merely a medium of exchange. If the worker has to 
work for an hour to get enough dollars to buy something that 
has doubled in cost during the past 15 years, he is no further 
ahead if he doesn’t get, for that hours work, twice as many dol- 
lars as he was paid for an hours work 15 years ago. 


Demands have been made on governments to curb inflation 
by imposing wage restraints. Organized labour naturally asks 
why it is always identified as the principal culprit in the problem 
of price increases, when the surcharges imposed by industry 
consistently wipe out the short-term advantages of wage in- 
creases in fringe benefit enlargements. Governments realize 
that, even if it were not extremely unpalatable and politically 
suicidal, the imposition of wage restraints will not be equitably 
applied, or effectively enforced, without price controls. Industry 
claims that price controls will kill initiative, discourage expan- 
sion and investment, and precipitate unemployment. 


In the days of wartime price-and-wage control, one of the 
major “‘leaks’’ developed when—to avoid the impact of strict 
controls on standard materials already in use—new fabrics and 
new materials that had to be priced on an ingredient-and- 
process basis were devised. Manufacturers had to meet govern- 
ment investigations; but government inspectors were at a hope- 
less disadvantage in such circumstances. Concurrently, in han- 
dling applications for wage adjustments, the War Labour 
Boards were faced with an endless succession of situations in 
which essential war industries could not secure needed workers 
of specified skills at the wage level then current in the war in- 
dustry; and the concept of limiting wage adjustments to the 
levels generally prevailing was often ‘‘interpreted”’ in a really 
generous way. 

The characteristics of the period succeeding wartime wage 
and price control have been that: 

e a segment of the workforce negotiates a wage increase, 
ordinarily accompanied by higher fringe benefits that inevitably 
involve an actual additional cost factor; 

e other employers will match this, because they are anxious 
not to lose experienced staff, or because they believe that, in 
their own negotiations, they will not be able to avoid granting 
equivalent increases; thereupon, 

e the whole cost of the wage increase and fringe benefit im- 
provement—along with a prudent margin or ‘‘cushion’’— is 
recouped by a price adjustment, starting at the particular stage 
in the production-distribution cycle at which the wage increase 
originated; and 

e the spiral goes into operation at each subsequent stage of 
the cycle, with the markup progressively higher from stage to 
stage. 

When the wage increase is secured by workers in primary in- 
dustry, the additional cost to the eventual consumer, pyramid- 
ing at each stage, means that the consumer pays several times 
the original cost. Workers who purchase these goods or sery- 
ices, and who may be employed in operations involved in any 
one of the successive stages in the cycle, find themselves simi- 
larly faced with lower purchasing power; and they, in turn, seek 
to defend themselves by securing their own wage adjustments. 
Inevitably, such adjustments become elements in the cost, in 
respect of which the employers seek to reimburse themselves by 
price change. Thus another rivulet of added price joins the 
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stream that started at the primary stage; and the rivulet itself 
undergoes the widening process as it proceeds toward the final 
consumer price. 

As a horrible, but valid, example, take a workman in a pri- 
mary industry, who secures a 20-cent-an-hour wage increase on 
a previous wage of $3 an hour. To absorb this, the primary in- 
dustry will determine that, to be on the safe side, it must include 
rather more than the 20 cents in its costs, so this will probably 
be a 25-cent adjustment. When the industry’s markup is applied 
to the increased basic costs, the selling price to the processor 
will be 35 cents higher a unit. At each subsequent stage in the 
movement from primary product to finished goods sold to the 
customer, there is a well established characteristic percentage 
markup. And if the workers at each stage are successful in pro- 
tecting themselves against the price increases that face them and 
their families, the markup will at each stage be further affected 
by an appropriate addition to the costs on which the markup is 
applied. By the time the spiral reaches the eventual consumer, 
the effect will be a 50-cent or higher impost attributable to the 20 
cents original wage rise, and we still have not carried in the 
extra burden of wage adjustments for the other workers along 
the way. 


If the foregoing has been considered to be proof of the cul- 
pability of wages as the cause of rising prices, then the fault lies 
in confusing cause and effect. The wage earner thus far has had 
no chance to rescue himself from the predicament in which he is 
enmeshed. So long as the situation is misidentified as a matter of 
rising prices, the real culprit cannot be identified and dealt with. 
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There has to be a restoration of dignity and self-sufficiency to those 
on low, fixed incomes, particularly our senior citizens, who have no 
expectation whatever of re-entering the labour market. 
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The responsibilities lie with the popular misconception tha 
money is something with an intrinsic substance, instead of beins 
merely a medium of exchange whereby those who labour in on 
industry or business or profession can secure the goods anc 
services they need from workers or professionals in other field: 
of endeavour. 


Nothing by way of discovery of new principles is involved ir 
my proposal, but rather the identification of a number of well. 
recognized principles and facts, and the marshalling of these in ¢ 
particular sequence to secure a desired result. The proposal dif 
fers essentially from the legend of King Canute and the incom. 
ing tide. The royal courtiers predicated their advice to thei 
monarch on the assumption that the King’s powers transcendec 
natural laws. No doubt they paid with their heads for thei 
temerity in getting the King’s feet wet. The proposal set ou 
below contemplates no more than the assertion and maintenance 
of control by man over a situation that is the result of his owr 
actions and inactions. 

Nor would I claim that the concept is completely worked out 
It has been developed to the point where there whould be con 
sultation and critical examination, leading to the precise detail 
ing of the total program, noting relevant criteria, and making 
appropriate modifications and adjustments, particularly as te 
the timing and proportion of each successive step. Despite it: 
incompleteness, however, there is a workable solution that put: 
the matter where it belongs—in labour-management co-opera: 
tion (utilizing the tools of collective bargaining) at the nationa 
level, free from all the hobgoblins and gremlins involved ir 
governmental attempts at the imposition of controls. 


A stern challenge to the courage and intelligence of labou: 
leaders and industrial associations and spokesmen is involved ir 
this proposal, but there are no grounds for querying whethe! 
either intelligence or courage is available. Both have beer 
shown time and again; and there is proof that thinking is on é 
deeper and more comprehensive basis than ever before. Re 
search is being sponsored by labour: and management, anc 
research is the evidence of concern and thought. 

The proposed program is calculated to benefit both worker: 
and people on low, fixed income. This would help remove the 
criticism that organized labour is interested only in its selfisl 
ends, and that it wrongly sloughs off the problem of the senio: 
citizens by saying, ‘“‘They are the concern of the Government.’ 
Where those on low, fixed incomes are helped, there will be ¢ 
double benefit in respect of welfare and relief costs, for thes« 
persons will not only be able to buy and consume more goods 
but will also have their dignity restored through the knowledgi 
that they are paying their own way. The consequent reductio1 
in relief costs at all stages of government will improve the taxa 
tion situation and, where the savings are not reflected in a direc 
reduction of taxes, at least the money can be put to better publi: 
use than in meeting relief rolls. And finally, industry and labou 
will not be spending so much time—or generating so much hea 
at the expense of light—in industrial relations hassles tha 
cause So many work interruptions. ) 

The one result that could be unpalatable to governments i 
that they could no longer borrow valuable dollars from the pub 
lic and repay them later with much-less-valuable dollars, agai: 
borrowed from the same public to whom it has been the prac 
tice to pay interest with money first taken from them in taxes 
But if the government is of the people, by the people and for th 
people (a concept that is not, I trust, the sole property of th 
United States of America), then one might ask if this is a mefi 
torious objection or one that would cause much sorrow in th 
ordinary citizen. | 

What, then, is the proposal for which these qualities ar 
claimed ? In its simplest form labour, as a national entity, pré 
sents to management, as a national entity, the challenge that, 
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| retail prices on all goods and services are reduced by a stated 
| percentage, labour will make no wage or benefit demands for 
that year. In each subsequent year for a predetermined or inde- 
‘terminate number of years, if retail prices are further reduced 
| by a stated percentage, labour will extend for each such year its 
_pledge to make no demands for wage or fringe benefits. In his 
turn, the retailer would be entitled to have his purchasing price 
| reduced by the same percentage, and the provider of incidental 
| services such as transportation, being faced with no wage in- 
crease, but benefiting by a price decrease for his equipment 
| (trucks and gasoline, for example) would be able to meet the 
) requirement that he reduce his charges by the same percentage, 
‘yet be no worse off. 
} Eventually, the primary producer would be faced with no 
| higher wage costs, a slightly lower cost for machinery, fuel 
|} (electricity, gas and oil) and for other paraphernalia of produc- 
_ tion year by year, and would be able, without loss, to adjust his 
iselling cost in a proportionate way. Increased demand for 
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goods and services from a more generally affluent society would, 
indeed, improve his cost-sales ration. Undoubtedly, the most 
important feature of the concept is that the eventual consumers, 
be they workers or employers or persons on fixed, low incomes, 
would be able to purchase more goods and services out of their 
dollar resources, because these dollars would buy more. 

With an ever-growing market for goods and services, the 
spectre of growing unemployment would be laid, and the num- 
ber of families on welfare would dwindle (with a corresponding 
improvement in the tone of our communities) by the restoration 
of dignity to many despondent families now merely existing. The 
lowering of per capita welfare costs would further benefit the 
municipal, the provincial and the national economy. That a 
terrific amount of study, consultation and work is involved in 
putting such a concept into workable form is to be expected, but 
the results would warrant it and, in the operation of the 
exercise, there would be bona fide co-operation between labour 
and management—the best product of all. 
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If there is an increase in the production and distribution facilities, the 
number of families on welfare would dwindle with a corresponding 
improvement in the tone of our communities by the restoration of 
dignity to many despondent families now merely existing. 
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Intrinsically and inextricably, labour and management are 
Siamese twins, and neither can live without the other. If one 
neglects or starves the other, he himself suffers, and if he mur- 
ders the other, he automatically commits suicide. Joint labour- 
management committees, in various guises and under differing 
names, have been hailed in many parts of the North American 
continent as having in them the germ of a new concept of labour 
and management as “‘partners in production,” rather than as 
competitors for the profits of an enterprise. There is a basic 
validity in the idea, for it recognizes the Siamese twins concept, 
which is an inescapable fact of industrial and commercial life. 

Under the proposal, the monitoring of the scheme would be 
in the hands of supervising committees appointed by the parties 
—essentially national committees with appropriate territorial 
subcommittees similarly constituted. There will be claims that 
such a system will catch various groups of workers and certain 
employers in an unfair comparative position; but, for adjust- 
ments, one would have recourse to the type of bipartisan pro- 
vincial or national boards corresponding to the wartime control 
boards, and armed with authority to: 


e allow wage adjustments for specific classifications of em- 
ployees of an employer, or for the whole workforce of an em- 
ployer, if the wages paid by that employer are lower than the 
generally prevailing rates for that locality or comparable locali- 
ties, for the classifications or plant unit involved (application 
being available to either employer or affected employees); 


e allow working condition adjustments on a similar formula; 
e allow price adjustments on a corresponding formula; 
® approve equitable maximum prices for new products. 


One must not overlook labour’s claim to title to annual up- 
ward wage adjustments as labour’s share of the increase in the 
Gross National Product, because of the substantial contribu- 
tion of the workforce to the increase. Nor can one ignore in- 
dustry’s counterargument that this increase is substantially due 
to plant and operational refinements, massive capital invest- 
ment, or reinvestment by the ploughing back of profits into the 
operation. Without assuming to weigh and adjudicate in these 
conflicts, I submit that the formula can work equitably, and as 
neither management nor labour would be asking for more 
money, the problem could reasonably be shelved until such 
time as the scheme has reached maturity in action, the formula 
requiring only those periodic adjustments that will inevitably be 
found necessary. 

One of the principal potential values of the proposal is that, 
with the steady increase in demand for goods and services, 
based upon a larger purchasing public, there will be accommo- 
dation in the workforce for the thousands of young people who 
are, year by year, applying for employment. They will be able to 
look forward to immediate productive and remunerative work, 
instead of traipsing around looking for non-existent jobs. 


There is, of course, a third essential element to be considered 
if this proposed project is to be undertaken :—the consumer, for 
whom neither management nor labour can assume to speak. In 
the past, the consumer has, to an appalling extent, been the 
innocent bystander in strife between labour and management. 
Most of all, it is the consumer, be he an industrial employer or a 
workman, who, with his family, bears the brunt of the temporiz- 
ing palliatives of higher dollar wages and lower purchasing 
power. 

There are organizations that do claim to be the voice of the 
consumer, and it may well be that they are as entitled to make 
the claim as an employer organization is entitled to speak for 
all employers in an industry, region or nation. They may be as 
well qualified as the union that claims to speak for all the 
workers in an industry, a region or a nation, where the work- 
force is many times the member strength of organized labour. 
That what such a union says would be supported by non- 
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union labour could be almost assured. Certainly it is quite 
conceivable that, if either industry or labour were to say “‘This 
cannot be done”’ or ‘“‘That cannot be done,’’ the consumer’s 
voice would ask, ‘‘Why not ?”’ and, after hearing the explana- 
tion, go on to say, “It must be done.”’ Because of the day-to-day 
importance of these matters to him, the consumer would be an 
essential participant in discussions and scrutinies of the keenest 
type. 


For anyone to undertake to lay down the development plan 
for such a project, and for a government to tell industry and 
labour to conform is an obvious presumption. The foregoing 
outline cannot go beyond the general proposition and some 
obviously necessary indications of major features. It would be 
for labour, management and the consumer to examine the whole 
proposal in most thorough consultation and analysis, and bring 
forward a positive program, adequately phased for progressive 
adoption. 


The outline is admittedly oversimplified, but I confidently 
submit that there are no fatal fallacies or fanciful assumptions 
in the basic concept. On this bare skeleton, labour, manage- 
ment and the consumer must put flesh, a circulatory system, and 
the breath of life. The contribution of governments and of re- 
search foundations would be to provide facilities, data, research, 
and development projections with cross-checks. 


The study will necessarily be monumental and long-con- 
tinued, for it has to be of national scope if it is to have any 
chance of success. Inflation is a national problem, fast showing 
up as a national calamity, and with the free flow of goods, 
services and labour across a nation, regional solutions or experi- 
ments are foredoomed to failure. But if the nations of the 
North American continent can, as they have done, succeed in 
degrading the purchasing power of the dollar from 100 cents 
to less than 50 cents in the last 20 years without even trying, 
there is nothing whatever to prevent the same nations from 
restoring the purchasing power of that dollar by a sizable per- 
centage annually for several years, producing a stability in the 
national economy that has been sadly lacking during the post- 


war period, when our consumer purchasing power has been 
inexorably slipping away, while we have wrung our hands in 
complete futility. 


In those dark days when Britain stood alone against the 
might of Hitler’s Germany, and when Churchill promisec 
nothing but blood, sweat and tears, one of the great Britist 
leader’s favourite quotations, a poem by Arthur Hugh Clough 
was: 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been, things remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 


The task is not impossible: it is a matter of persistency ane 
steadfastness. It will make terrific demands on courage ane 
tenacity—but what is the alternative ? An accelerating descen 
into complete economic chaos. | 
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CLC Reaction 


To the Woods Report 


= Canadian Labour Congress has endorsed several of the 
principles enunciated by the Prime Minister’s Task Force on 
Labour Relations (L. G., May, p. 269) embracing the idea of 
free collective bargaining. But it has voiced strong criticism of a 
number of its specific proposals. The views of the Congress 
weye laid out in a memorandum submitted in June to Labour 
Minister Bryce Mackasey, in which the CLC gave fuller con- 
sidergfion to the proposals and recommendations contained in 
the task force report (see CLC’s initial reaction: L. G., June, p. 
319). The submission had been reviewed by a number of union 
representatives and members of the executive council of the 
CLC and was presented to the Minister by CLC President 
Donald MacDonald. 

The Congress approved of the position taken by the task force 
regarding the right to bargain, the role of strikes, the need for 
more honest recognition of trade unions, strengthening of col- 
lective bargaining practices, opposition to compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and the lack of any real evidence that wage increases have 
been responsible for inflation. The Congress shared the views 
contained in the task force report showing the complex causes 
of inflation as against the simplistic approach that would place 
the burden entirely on wage increases. The CLC agreed with the 
proposition that, in the trade-off between full employment and 
inflation, the preference should be given to full employment, 
even at the risk of price increases. 

The 1,650,000-member body, however, opposed a consider- 
able number of the recommendations, that it described as 
“highly impractical, and in some cases the remedy suggested 
might well prove worse than the ailment .... When all is said 
and done,’”’ the CLC summarized, “‘the task force, however 
sophisticated their knowledge and approach, reflect the typical 
middle-class attitude to trade unions, what they stand for and 
how they operate. The report is bound to give credence to 
widely held opinions that trade unions are monolithic despot- 
isms and that their members need to be protected from their 
Own institutions. We find it hard to accept these inferences with 
good grace.” 

The CLC strongly opposed the degree of government inter- 
vention suggested in internal union affairs. ‘““This policy is a 
strange contradiction of the opinion expressed in the report that 
government participation should be kept to a minimum. We 
also sense in a number of places in the report an overly pro- 
tective concern for employers,” the brief said. While supporting 
the espousal of free collective bargaining, the labour body saw a 
number of recommendations that would ‘“‘severely limit that 
freedom and substitute in its place a morass of regulation.” 

The CLC said it was in agreement with the rejection of com- 
pulsory arbitration as a means of settling disputes; but it parted 
company over the proposal that an exception should be made in 
disputes affecting the public interest. ‘‘There is an altogether too 
narrow line dividing the exercise of civil rights—in this instance 
the right to strike—and the imposition of sanctions ostensibly to 
protect the public interest. It has been observed that in many 
cases what appeared at first blush to be a menace to the public 
interest was rather less than that, and in fact need not have been 
treated with such a crisis approach.” 

The CLC opposed the creation of a Public Interest Disputes 
Commission, which would act to end certain disputes, on the 
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grounds that there is no need for such a tribunal. It criticized the 
lack of labour and management representatives to serve on the 
body as recommended in the task force report. The Congress 
recognized the need for consideration of new and improved 
methods of settling disputes, and it favoured tripartite consulta- 
tion involving government, management and labour. 

Dealing with strike situations in general, the CLC said recog- 
nition of the right to strike inevitably required consideration of 
the right to picket. While in no way endorsing violence on 
picket lines, the memorandum described picketing as a civil 
right that should command the same respect and freedom 
picketing obtains in other circumstances. “‘It has become a com- 
mon phenomenon for those who wish to express a dissent or a 
condemnation or a wish to bring pressure on governments to 
engage in some form of picketing,’ the brief said. ‘“‘Such 
picketing may consist of a relatively few individuals or quite 
considerable numbers. They may picket on the pavements out- 
side buildings such as embassies, or on public property such as 
the parliamentary grounds. Picketing has been taken to be an 
expression of freedom of speech.” 

One of the points on which the CLC voiced strongest criticism 
of the task force report was the proposal for changes in the 
structure of the Canada Labour Relations Board. The Congress 
fears it would become ‘“‘in effect a labour court with the conse- 
quential rigidities in its regulation and administration of the 
relevant legislation.”? The CLC objected to the suggestion that a 
government-appointed board would have a free hand in deter- 
mining the size and nature of bargaining units. The task force 
had also expressed a preference for larger bargaining units of 
the industrial type. The CLC pointed out that craft unions had a 
long and honourable history in Canada and could not be lightly 
shunted aside. Bargaining units should be allowed to develop on 
the basis of the wishes and experience of the parties concerned, 
the brief stated. 

The labour body said that the task force was inconsistent in 
expressing a desire to avoid government interference and, at the 
same time, proposing new intervention in internal union affairs. 
The task force had found that abuse of union power was vir- 
tually non-existent, and in these circumstances there was no 
justification for interference. In comparing the conduct of the 
internal business of unions and corporations, the brief said, 
‘There are few if any large institutions in Canada that conduct 
their activities so much in full view of the public as organized 
labour.”’ The CLC pointed to the publicity given in many 
quarters to union elections and conventions. “Yet it is the trade 
union that is singled out and for the control of which clamour is 
heard. It is our view that the demand for legislative control is 
less a reflection of need for correction than of the bias that 
exists against trade unions generally.’’ The net effect of the task 
force proposals, the brief charged, “‘is to leave very little in the 
union constitution that would be subject to control by union 
members themselves.’ The CLC said it regarded the recom- 
mendations for ratification and strike votes as opening the way 
for interference with the democratic right of members to make 
up their own minds. The labour body was deeply concerned 
about the ‘‘heavy onus that the task force is anxious to impose 
on trade unions without any regard for countervailing account- 
ability by employers.” 
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The Need for Qualified Manpower 


Projections based on a study of the 
years 1961-1970 indicate that over 90 per 
cent of Canadians entering the labour 
force will need at least elementary school- 
ing, Manpower Minister Allan Mac- 
Eachen told the Hants Industrial Manage- 
ment Club in Wolfville, N.S., in June. He 
said that this requirement will be a fact of 
life in Canada as early as next year. 

Studies conducted by his department 
and other research indicate that from now 
on at least 40 per cent of Canadians enter- 
ing the labour force will have to have 
finished high school; at least 16 per cent 
will require trade school or apprenticeship 
training; 10 per cent will require univer- 
sity graduation; and another 10 per cent 
should be qualified as nurses, teachers and 
graduates of technical and other non- 
academic, post-secondary institutions. 

The most conspicuous aspect of studies 
made by his department, Mr. MacEachen 
said, is the heavy demand for persons with 
technical and scientific training; for ex- 
ample, our universities should be gradu- 
ating four studentsin the science professions 
for every one in the arts fields. A compari- 
son with the current output of technical 
institutes indicates a shortage of facilities 
for training students in technical and 
science-oriented courses. 

In terms of job opportunities, Mr. Mac- 
Eachen said, the most dramatic changes 
indicated by the surveys would be the in- 
crease of professional and clerical work- 
ers, the rapid growth of industries using 
service occupations, and the increased use 
of managers in nearly all industry divi- 
sions. 

There would be a decline in the use of 
labourers in secondary industries, he said, 
and reduced employment chances in pri- 
mary industries. Jobs in construction and 
public utilities are expected to grow more 
rapidly than total employment, he said, 
and, in manufacturing, transportation and 
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communication, at a somewhat slower 
pace. There would be a rapid growth in 
jobs in service industries, government, 
finance and business, and a decline in op- 
portunities in agriculture and forestry. 

Mr. MacEachen said studies indicate 
that there has been a significant rise in the 
general education requirements for jobs. 
Demands for those with only elementary 
education was not keeping pace with la- 
bour force growth, and their proportion of 
employment was declining sharply, he 
said. But those with high school education 
could expect job opportunities to grow at a 
rate about equal to labour force growth. 
Employment opportunities requiring high- 
er education were increasing at about the 
same pace as jobs for those with only 
elementary education were declining. 

“This is what we think we’ll need over 
the next decade in terms of jobs,’’ Mr. 
MacEachen said: “‘‘more professional peo- 
ple, more technicians and skilled workers, 
fewer labourers and semi-skilled persons.”’ 
Canadians, he pointed out, are becoming 
aware of the need for increased learning, 
and more and more emphasis is being 
placed where it belongs—on technical and 
vocational training and retraining, and on 
upgrading labour force skills. 

A key factor in efforts to improve the 
educational standards of Canada’s labour 
force, he said, was the federal Govern- 
ment’s Occupational Training for Adults 
Program, administered by the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration. Mr. Mac- 
Eachen noted that ‘““The OTA program is 
having a good measure of success. In its 
first year of operation, about 294,000 
persons took full or part-time OTA train- 
ing. Last year, the Department provided 
training for some 300,000 adults at a total 
cost of over $200 million. This year, we 
expect that about 325,000 will take train- 
ing under OTA, at a cost of $250 million. 
Here in the Atlantic Region, $33,700,000 


a 
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will be spent on OTA this year, with well © 
over one-third of that figure—about $13.2 — 
million—set aside for payment of living 


allowances.’’ 


The Ontario Scene 


The fastest-growing job groups in 
Ontario over the next two decades will be 
in the fields of education, research and 
design, and health, according to a report 
issued by the Ontario Department of 
Treasury and Economics. The study, 
titled, “‘Trends in Job Families and Educa- 
tional Achievement of the Ontario Labour 
Force,” indicates also that personnel in the 
clerical field will replace non-specialized 
tool workers as the largest labour group in 
the province by 1991. 

The projections on manpower require- 
ments are designed to help the Government 
and other institutions establish long-run 
policies in education and training pro- 
grams. The province’s total labour force is 
expected to expand to 4,240,000 by 1991, 
an increase of 84 per cent over the 1961 
census figure of 2,300,000. 

Seven of the 18 job families, however, 
will more than double over the period, 
according to the study. In order of growth 
rate, showing 1961 and 1991 figures in 
brackets, the most rapidly increasing 
families are: 

e education (61,200 to 155,000) 153 per 
cent. 

e research and design, including engi- 
neers, scientists, architects, economists 
and draughtsmen (44,100 to 101,200) 130 
per cens: 

e health—doctors, pharmacists, nurses 
—(85,000 to 188,100) 122 per cent; 

e salesmen in specialized areas such as 
real estate, insurance, securities (59,000 to 
129,500) 120 per cent; 

e personal service class, including 
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housekeepers, cooks, barbers, waiters 


(161,100 to 351,500) 118 per cent; 


e inspection personnel, foremen, grad- 
ers (83,300 to 117,200) 113 per cent; and 


e clerical, including accountants, ste- 
nographers, typists, telephone operators, 
postmen (370,800 to 752,400) 103 per cent. 


Other job families expected to require 
above-average growth rates are adminis- 
tration and organization including, man- 
agers, lawyers and computer program- 
mers; and vehicle operators, and sales peo- 
ple in less specialized fields including 
retail clerks, news vendors and canvassers. 
The largest group in the 1961 labour force 
—non-specialized tool workers—will have 
a growth rate of only 64.9 per cent, but it 
will still be second in total numbers by 
' 1991, at 664,000. Job families with less- 
than-average growth rate include enter- 
tainment, protection, welfare, non-spe- 
_ cialized machine workers, specialized ma- 
chine workers, specialized tool workers 
and farm. 

The 63-page report is available from the 
Economic Planning Branch, Policy Plan- 
ning Division, Department of Treasury 
and Economics, Queén’s Park, Toronto. 


The U.S. Scene 


The number of scientists and engineers 
rose substantially faster than total employ- 
ment in private industry in the United 
_ States in the year ended January 1967, the 
U.S. Department of Labor has reported. 
_ During that period, the number of scien- 
tists and engineers rose by 6 per cent to 
— 1,013,000, compared with a 4-per-cent in- 
crease in all occupations in surveyed estab- 
lishments. 


These are major findings in a survey 
conducted by the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in co-operation 
with the National Science Foundation. 


The survey also revealed that: 


e technician jobs rose by 9 per cent to 
_ 735,000 between 1966 and 1967, topping 
_ the growth rate of scientists and engineers 
for the first time since 1961; 


e mathematicians are the fastest grow- 
ing group of scientists, owing partly to the 
_ rapidly expanding use of computers; and 

e during 1967, 31,000 mathematicians 
were employed in private industry—more 
than double the figure in 1961. 


More than 70 per cent of all scientists 
and engineers in private industry were in 
manufacturing, with engineers continuing 
to outnumber scientists by approximately 
four to one. Almost half the scientists and 
engineers were employed in these six du- 
rable groups: machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, aircraft, ordnance, instruments and 
motor vehicles. 
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Employment 
Review For June 


Employment increased seasonally be- 
tween May and June, rising by 158,000 to 
8,020,000. Unemployment, at 383,000, 
showed little change, and the labour force, 
at 8,403,000, increased by 155,000. 

In June fewer high school students had 
entered the labour market than at the 
same time last year. The increase in the 


‘teenage labour force accounted for all of 


the net growth between May and June in 
the labour force, 155,000. During the same 
period last year, the increase in the labour 
force for this age group was 204,000. 

Compared with a year earlier, the labour 
force increased by 245,000, or 3.0 per cent; 
employment showed a gain of 257,000 or 
3.3 per cent; and there were 12,000 fewer 
unemployed than at the same time last 
year. 

Of the 158,000 increase in employment 
between May and June, 101,000 were 
teenagers. Employment of persons 20-24 
years of age increased by 53,000. 

Farm employment, which usually shows 
little change at this time of year, declined 
slightly. In non-farm employment there 
were gains in forestry, 27,000; trade, 
25,000; manufacturing, 24,000; public ad- 
ministration, 23,000; and community, 
business and personal service, 22,000. 
Smaller increases were reported in the re- 
maining industries. 


The employment gain between May and 
June in Quebec, 76,000, was larger than in 
any other region. Employment rose by 
42,000 in Ontario, 24,000 in British 
Columbia, and 19,000 in the Atlantic 
region. There was no change in the 
Prairies. 


Compared with a year ago, the largest 
increase in employment took place in com- 
munity, business and personal service, 
100,000, followed by manufacturing, 
41,000; trade, 37,000; transportation, 
communication and other utilities, 29,000; 
finance, insurance and real estate, 27,000; 
and public administration, 23,000. Farm 
employment declined by 11,000. 


Regionally, the largest relative increase 
during the year took place in British 
Columbia, 8.7 per cent. This compares 
with gains of 3.5 per cent in the Prairies, 
3.0 per cent in Ontario, and 2.5 per cent in 
Quebec. Employment in the Atlantic 
region showed little change. 

Unemployment, at 383,000, was only 
3,000 below the previous month and 
12,000 lower than a year ago. 

Of the total unemployed in June, 
166,000, or 43 per cent, had been unem- 
ployed for less than one month, 27 per 
cent for one to three months, and 30 per 
cent for four months or more. 


MILES T GINES 


Pulp Union President 


President of the Independent Pulp and 
Paper Workers of Canada since 1967, 
Orville Braaten has died at 51. Mr. 
Braaten resigned in 1964 as business agent 
of Local 433, International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
after being accused of trying to lead the 
local into the Canadian pulp union. The 
Canadian union had been formed after a 
dispute about American controls over 
local chapters. After his local members in 
the international union voted him out of 
office, Mr. Braaten took over as business 
agent for the Canadian union. 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared In May 


During May, the Department of Labour 
prepared 384 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken 
by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in 
various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or de- 
molition, and certain services. 


In the same period, 204 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 290 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
and the Departments of Post Office, 
Public Works, Supply and Services and 
Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in May for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


le No. of Aggregate 

Deparinenl Contracts Amount 
Indian Affairs 

and Northern 

Development l $119,142.00 
Post Office 6 101,778.08 
RC: MiP, 2 79,728.00 
Supply and Services 80 388,853.00 


During May, the sum of $5,185.94 was 
collected from 9 contractors for wage 
arrears owing their employees as a result 
of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates 
and other conditions of employment re- 
quired by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 70 
workers concerned. 
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Bargaining in the Ontario 


Government Service 


raaars servants should not have the right to go on strike 
with the sole objective of compelling a duly elected government 
to meet their demands, no matter how meritorious they may be. 
So says Judge Walter Little, of the County Court of Parry 
Sound, in a report released in May entitled Collective Bargain- 
ing in the Ontario Government Service. He was appointed two 
years ago as special adviser by the Ontario Government to 
investigate the subject. To permit such strike action in law, 
Judge Little says, ‘‘is to imply that our processes of govern- 
ment, and the services that are provided by law for the benefit 
of all citizens when required, can legally be rendered ineffectual 
if a critical segment of public servants should engage in 
strike action.” 

Judge Little recommends that employees have the right to 
choose a new bargaining agent where such a change is con- 
sidered desirable, and to discontinue any collective representa- 
tion where the majority of the unit so wish. He makes recom- 
mendations concerning the use of automatic checkoff for 
union dues as a form of union security, and points out that 
the dues should be used only for union expenditures directly 
applicable to members. 

Judge Little recommends that specific mention be made of 
what matters should not be bargainable. He suggests these 
might be departmental organization, complement, classifica- 
tion, job evaluation, the merit system and superannuation. 
Matters that should be subject to bargaining include mileage 
rates, allowable expenses for moving on transfer, commuting 
and weekend allowances and similar matters, which should be 
applied universally to all employees, whether members of a 
bargaining unit or not. 

Judge Little considers in his report some aspects of the 
evolution of the bargaining process in the Ontario Government 
service, which, he concludes, is working in a reasonably 
satisfactory way. He doesn’t make any substantive changes 
in methods and procedures, but he does suggest some modifica- 
tions to streamline negotiations and grievance procedures. 
Collective bargaining should not take place oftener than every 
two years, he thinks; and the period of notice to bargain in 
advance of the termination of an existing collective agreement 
should be increased to four months. Disputes between the 
Ontario Government and its 51,000 civil servants are now 
settled by compulsory arbitration. Judge Little recommends 


that the present grievance procedure be replaced by a procedure 
formally established under each collective agreement, with 
provision for final and binding arbitration of grievances 
arising out of the interpretation, application or alleged violation 
of the terms of the respective agreements. 

David Archer, President of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour, commenting on Judge Little’s report, called the denial 
of the right to strike “‘an affront to the dignity” of civil servants. 
The Public Service Act of Ontario at present does not specific- 
ally outlaw strikes, but it provides for automatic dismissal of an 
employee who stays away from his job without official leave. 
Mr. Archer applauded the recommendation to give government 
employees a right to a union of their own choosing, and to 
provide for automatic checkoff of union dues. 

The 43,000 employees in the province-wide public service 
unit are now represented by the Civil Service Association of 
Ontario. Judge Little is satisfied that the present bargaining 
agents represent a substantial majority of the employees 
involved and that, therefore, there would be no rational 
justification for interfering with the rights of the bargaining 
agents. He recommends that employees at the Don Jail in 
Toronto be merged in the province-wide bargaining unit. 
Stanley Little, President of the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees, called the move to include all public service 
workers as part of a 43,000-worker bargaining unit “‘unwork- 
able, archaic, and made without an appreciation of the need for 
bargaining units that are representative of the workers in- 
volved.”” The CUPE, Mr. Little announced, was preparing an 
extensive White Paper on Judge Little’s report, and was 
planning a demonstration to oppose the recommendations 
of the report. 

George T. Gemmell, President of the CSAO, welcomed the 
recommendation giving employees freedom to choose their 
bargaining agent. “If we’re not doing a proper job for our 
members, then they shouldn’t be chained to the Association,” 
he said. Donald Reaman, of the United Government Em- 
ployees Union, which claims a membership of 3,000 govern- 
ment workers, was ‘“‘delighted’’ with the recommendation. 
Mr. Reaman, who lead the breakaway union out of the 
Association and affiliated it with CUPE (L.G., Jan., p. 6), said 
that the CSAO should be required to establish proof of 
membership. 
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Counting U.S. Unemployed 


Ever SINCE the U.S. Employment Act became law in 
1946, labour leaders, economists, and employers have debated 
the significance of unemployment statistics. One recurrent 
opinion is that the critical question about unemployment is not 
whether there is any acceptable rate, but rather how the rate 
can be reduced until it reflects virtually unavoidable unem- 
ployment. 

Some unemployment is migratory—a New Yorker who 
leaves his job to seek a higher-paying position in California is 
listed as unemployed until he is settled in his new workplace. 
Some is seasonal—workers in fishing, canning, and construc- 
tion are counted unemployed when weather prevents their 


_ working. Some is marginal—housewives, students, and pen- 


oe 


sioners who work when they need money will be counted as 
unemployed. Some unemployment results from technological 
change, but those displaced can and do find other jobs quickly, 
sometimes through a government, trade union, or industry 


| re-training program. 


This article was prepared by the U.S. In- 


formation Service, which obtained its sta- 
tistical data from the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment Report on Employment for March 


| 1969. 


Unemployment continues but it is not substantial. It has 
declined steadily since 1961, when it averaged 6.7 per cent, toa 
current rate of 3.4 per cent. In March 1969, the 76,500,000 
Americans at work represented an increase of more than 
11,000,000 since 1960. During the same period, unemployment 
declined by about 2,000,000. The total number of unemployed 
in March 1969 was 2,700,000. This figure represents 1,000,000 
adult men, 964,000 adult women and 734,000 teen-agers. Of 
the 2,700,000 unemployed, 532,000 are blacks, and it is this 
group that has the most serious unemployment problems. 
Most unemployment in the U.S. is short-term—for less than a 
15-week period. The number of long-term unemployed— 
those out of work for 15 weeks or longer—was 455,000 in 
March 1969. 


There are also the unemployables. Many in this group are 
hard-core unemployed who have never had regular jobs, or who 


are disabled and can no longer work. Almost all are on welfare 


and are counted among the unemployed. 

To keep count of the unemployed, the U.S. Government 
makes a systematic effort to determine, each month, how many 
people are seeking full- or part-time work. No other country 
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except Canada does this. Each month, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor conducts a week- 
long household survey of the labour force of the United 
States. A representative sample of 52,000 households is used 
to estimate how many people are fully employed or partly 
employed and how many are unemployed. Individuals are 
regarded as unemployed who are seeking work during the 
survey week. This system records as unemployed not only the 
head of a family who is looking for work, but also the student 
who wants a summer job and the housewife or pensioner 
seeking part-time employment. In most other industrial nations 
the system for estimating unemployment is simply to tabulate 
those who apply for unemployment compensation and those 
who apply at government-operated labour exchanges for help 
in finding jobs. If the United States used this system, its 
estimated unemployment rate would be much lower. 

The current rate of unemployment does not indicate that 
many American families are in serious need, reports the U.S. 
Information Service, because: 

e although the unemployment rate is 3.4 per cent, the rate 
for married men, who are normally the heads of families is 
only 1.4 per cent; and 

e the U.S. unemployment insurance system, which is federal- 
ly supported and state-administered, helps to provide income 
for unemployed workers. This system covers nearly 80 per cent 
of all wage-earners and salaried employees. The national 
weekly benefit for each unemployed worker averages $45, and 
the duration of benefits averages 23 weeks. Unemployed 
workers not covered by unemployment insurance benefits are 
often eligible for public assistance from other governmental 
sources. 

Certain groups, chiefly blacks, teen-agers and unskilled 
workers encounter more difficulty than others in finding jobs. 
Negro unemployment is double that of white people—3.1 per 
cent for white, six per cent for Negroes. Total teen-age unem- 
ployment averages about 12 per cent, and Negro teen-age 
unemployment averages about 25 per cent. 

The higher rate of Negro unemployment reflects lower 
education and fewer marketable skills; less and less is it the 
result of job discrimination. Many of the nation’s leading firms 
are making special efforts to hire blacks and train them for all 
kinds of jobs. One result of federal fair employment laws and 
the nation-wide campaign against discrimination is that more 
jobs are open to Negro professionals and skilled Negro 
workers than there are candidates to fill them. Because the 
increasingly industrialized American economy uses a decreasing 
proportion of unskilled workers, many insufficiently educated 
blacks suffer a serious disadvantage. The same applies to teen- 
agers who do not finish secondary school; 27 per cent of the 
jobless are teen-agers, and about 30 per cent of these un- 
employed are students seeking part-time employment. 


PRIGEAINDEXES 


Consumer, June 1969 


The consumer price index (1961 =100) 
advanced 1.1 per cent to 125.9 at the 
beginning of June from 124.9 at the begin- 
ning of May. It was 5.2 per cent higher 
than in June 1968. 


The food index advanced 2.2 per cent to 
127.8 from 125.1 and was 6.1 per cent 
above the June 1968 level of 120.5. Over 
half the increase was attributable to a 12 
per cent increase in beef prices. Pork 
prices increased by 5.7 per cent and other 
meat items moved up 6.2 per cent. Produce 
items—onions, carrots, cabbage and celery 
—registered increases of 10 per cent or 
more. Lettuce prices declined by about 13 
per cent. Most fresh fruits registered in- 
creases. Prices were lower for bread, eggs, 
and margarine and unchanged for butter 
and sugar. 


The housing index rose 0.4 per cent to 
124.7 from 124.2. Rents increased 1.1 per 
cent reflecting increases in a higher propor- 
tion of rental contracts that are renewed at 
this time of year. 


The clothing index advanced 0.9 per 
cent to 124.9 from 123.8. Increased 
laundry, dry cleaning and shoe repair 
charges contributed to the overall advance. 

The transportation index moved up 0.2 
per cent to 120.6 from 120.4; health and 
personal care, recreation and reading, and 
tobacco and alcohol indexes were un- 
changed. 


Group indexes a year ago in June were 
food 120.5; housing (shelter and house- 
hold operation) 118.3; clothing 121.2; 
transportation 115.1; health and personal 
care 127.4; recreation and reading 119.2; 
tobacco and alcohol 121.3. 


Wholesale, May 1969 


The general wholesale index rose to 
283.0 in May, 0.3 per cent higher than the 
April index of 282.2, and 5.3 per cent 
above the May 1968 index of 268.8. Six 
of the eight major group indexes increased 
and two declined. 


The animal products group index 
moved up 3.3 per cent to 326.5 from 
316.0 on higher prices for livestock, and 
fresh and cured meats. An increase of 1.7 
per cent to 258.7 from 254.4 in the non- 
ferrous metal products group index re- 
flected price increases for copper and its 
products and domestic zinc. The iron 
products group index rose 0.6 per cent to 
284.0 from 282.3 on higher prices for 
rolling mill products, scrap iron and steel, 
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and wire. An advance of 0.5 per cent in 
the non-metallic minerals products group 
index to 210.9 from 209.9 was attributable 
to higher prices for lime, petroleum pro- 
ducts, salt and plaster. Increases of 0.2 
per cent or less occurred in two major 
group indexes, vegetable products to 
238.4 from 237.9 and textile products to 
256.5 from 256.4. 


The wood products group index de- 
clined 2.8 per cent to 393.6 from 405.0 on 
lower prices for cedar shingles, fir and 
spruce. The chemical products group in- 
dex declined 0.2 per cent to 218.5 from 
219.0. 


City Consumer, June 1969 


Between May and June, consumer price 
indexes advanced in all 10 regional cities 
and city combinations. The increases 
ranged from 0.6 per cent in Halifax to 1.2 
per cent in Vancouver. 


Most of the increases were due to 
marked advances in food prices, especially 
for meats and fresh produce. Housing in- 
dexes were higher as a result of increased 
rents, and clothing indexes moved up in 
al cities following the removal of sales on 
certain items and increased prices on some 
new lines. Transportation components 
registered upward movements in most 
central and western cities, reflecting 
seasonally higher train and inter-city bus 
fares; slightly lower new car prices out- 
weighed travel costs in the Maritime cities. 
The health and personal care, recreation 
and reading indexes, recorded marginal 
changes, except in Halifax where the price 
of haircuts increased by more than 12 per 
cent and in St. John’s, where the price of 
cinema admissions increased by a similar 
amount. Tobacco and alcohol indexes 
were unchanged from the preceding month. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were as 
follows: Winnipeg +1.4 to 123.6; Van- 
couver +1.4 to 119.9; Edmonton-Calgary 
+1.3 to 122.1; Toronto +1.2 to 124.5; 
Saskatoon-Regina +1.2 to 120.1; Mont- 
real +1.1 to 122.5; St. John’s +0.9 to 
119.9; Saint John +0.8 to 120.3; Ottawa 
+0.8 to 123.5; Halifax +0.7 to 120.0. 


Farm products prices 


The index of Canadian farm products at 
terminal markets (1935-39 =100) declined 
1.9 per cent to 278.3 from 283.6 in the 
four-week period May 30 to June 27. The 
animal products index declined 2.8 per 


cent to 372.3 from 383.0 and the field 
products index moved up 0.1 per cent to 
184.3 from 184.2. 


U.S. Consumer, June 1969 


- The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59 = 100) rose 0.6 per cent to 127.6 
in June. 


The price of food, not counting restau- 
rant meals, rose 1.7 per cent; meat, poultry 
and fish prices increased 4.5 per cent, with 
higher prices for beef and pork. 


Compared with June a year ago, prices 
have risen 5.5 per cent, and the increase, 
in contrast to periods when average prices 
show only a small rise, has been across 
the board. Also since June a year ago, food 
prices have risen 5.4 per cent, prices of all 
services, 7 per cent, non-durable commod- 
ities other than food, 4.7 per cent, and 
durable commodities, 4 per cent. 


British Retail, April 1969 


The British index of retail prices (Jan- 
uary 16, 1962—100) was 131.7 at April 
22, compared with 130.3 at March 18, 
and 124.8 at April 23, 1968. 


The index for food items whose prices 
show significant seasonal variations, home- 
killed lamb, fresh and smoked fish, eggs, 
fresh vegetables and fresh fruit, was 
152.4, and that for all other items of food 
was 128.0. Increases in the average price 
of tomatoes, potatoes, cabbage and fresh 
fruit were mainly responsible for a rise of 
about 2 per cent in the average level of 
food prices as a whole. The index for 
foods, the prices of which show significant 
seasonal variations, rose by about 10 per 
cent to 152.4, compared with 138.4 in 
March. The index for the food group as 
a whole was 132.1, compared with 129.4 
in March. 


In the housing group, there were in- 
creases in local rates in most areas in 
England and Wales and a rise in the 
average level of rents of unfurnished 
dwellings. The average level of housing 
costs rose by more than 1.5 per cent, and 
the group index figure was 146.4 compared 
with 144.0 in March. 


Mainly as a result of increases in the 
prices of petrol (gasoline) following an 
increase in the rate of duty, and a rise in 
the average level of prices of second-hand 
cars, the index for the transport and 
vehicles group as a whole rose by about. 
one per cent to 124.1, compared with 
122.8 in March. | 
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MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


The International Approach to Rehabilitation 


The vocational rehabilitation of handi-. 


capped citizens is a matter of concern in 
many countries. To investigate the prob- 
lem and see what could be done to assist 
nations seeking to develop services in this 
field, the International Society for Rehab- 
ilitation of the Disabled established The 
World Commission on Vocational. Re- 
habilitation at its 8th World Congress 
held in New York in 1960. 

A report outlining the accomplishments 
and conclusions of this project, titled Final 
Report on Activities 1961-1966, was pub- 
lished last year. The study, which was 
supported, in part, by a research and 
demonstration grant from the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service of the United States 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare concluded that the effectiveness of 
a World Commission on Vocational Re- 
habilitation had been demonstrated. 

Working in close collaboration with 
United Nations’ organizations, and in par- 
ticular with the International Labour 
Office and other national and interna- 
tional organizations, the WCVR_ con- 
ducted a professional program of interna- 
tional technical co-operation. The objec- 
tives of the Commission were established 
as follows: 

e to stimulate appropriate action in all 
parts of the world to meet the vocational 
needs of disabled individuals; 

¢ tocollect information on employment 
of the handicapped, and to disseminate it 
to the general public throughout the world 
as part of the International Society’s 
education and information program; 

e to serve as a focal point for identify- 
ing research needs, and to advance knowl- 
edge in and application of vocational 
preparation and employment of the handi- 
capped; 

e to stimulate the development of shel- 
tered employment opportunities, and to 
provide work training and employment 
for those who are not readily able to 
secure work; and 

e to carry on such additional activities 
as are necessary to accomplish the objec- 
tives of the Commission. 

The World Commission was concerned 
with the following aspects of vocational 
rehabilitation: employment of the handi- 
Capped; vocational guidance, counselling, 
training and selective placement; sheltered 
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employment; homebound employment; 
rehabilitation in.workmen’s compensation 
and social insurance programs; preven- 
tion of permanent disability; and social 
security, safety, education and public in- 
formation. 

During the period, the WCVR organized 
a number of seminars and meetings that 
drew participants from 47 countries and 
20 international organizations, and con- 
ceived, financed and carried out a com- 
parative research study titled, ‘‘ An Interna- 
tional Survey on Sheltered Employment 
Policies and Practices’’subsequently 
called “‘Sheltered Employment of the Dis- 
abled—An_ International Survey.’ This 
survey produced significant findings on 
2,800 workshops employing 180,000 peo- 
ple in 37 countries. It drew attention to the 
fact that sheltered employment is develop- 
ing throughout the world as a significant 
factor in social and rehabilitation pro- 
grams. In this, the WCVR developed a 
planned approach to research programs 
that can be used by other international 
groups, and demonstrated its capability 
for identifying research needs and facili- 
tating research. 

Short-term consultative services were 
provided by WCVR members and staff, 
and experience indicates that further study 
should be done on the role of short-term 
consultants. There was a high level of in- 
terest in this vocational rehabilitation ex- 
change. In a two-year period, 38 countries 
received direct WCVR exchange services. 
It was found, however, that a majority of 
the nations of the world, particularly the 
developing nations, were not represented 
in this activity. 

The report presents recommendations 
for continuing the activities of the WCVR 
and expanding the exchange program. It 
suggests a follow-up study of the Sheltered 
Employment Survey, and recommends 
that research be initiated on vocational 
rehabilitation counselling, or that na- 
tional vocational rehabilitation services be 
developed. It also suggests that an ap- 
praisal of international service in voca- 
tional rehabilitation be undertaken. 

The report recommends publication of 
the following documents: an annual inter- 
national anthology and statistical year- 


Manpower Utilization Branch 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


book on vocational rehabilitation; an 
international quarterly journal of voca- 
tional rehabilitation; and a triennial inter- 
national handbook and directory. It also 
suggests that new means for providing 
audio-visual material on an international 
basis should be explored, and recom- 
mends the development of an interna- 
tional program of public information in 
support of vocational rehabilitation and 
employment opportunities for disabled 
persons. 


The report particularly emphasizes the 
need for international professional guide- 
lines and standards in various phases of 
vocational rehabilitation for nations at 
several levels of economic and social de- 
velopment. The report is available from 
the International Society for Rehabilita- 
tion of the Disabled, 219 E. 44th St., New 
York. Ne). POU bts 


Unemployment 
Insurance Fund—May 


During May, 34,165 investigations were 
finalized across Canada. Of these, 27,839 
were On-premises investigations and 3,334 
were selective investigations of claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 838 formal investigations 
and 2,154 post audit investigations were in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 1,956. Prosecu- 
tions were commenced in 206 cases, 205 
against claimants and one against others. 
These do not include employer prosecu- 
tions commenced by the Revenue Branch 
and does not necessarily relate to the in- 
vestigations conducted during this period. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in May totalled $48,048, 
251.15 compared with $44,956,367.93 in 
April and $33,586,229.54 in May 1968. 
Benefit paid in May totalled $52,886,233.53 
compared with $61,951,609.87 in April 
and $46,278,029.06 in May 1968. The bal- 
ance in the Fund on May 31 was $360,- 
507,271.69 compared with $365,345,254.07 
at the end of April and $266,165,851.96 on 
the last day of May a year ago. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report — April 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit totalled 527,000 on April 30. This 
was 67,000 or 11 per cent fewer than the 
total of 594,000 at the end of March. The 
number of claimants for seasonal benefit 
declined by 12,000 or 7 per cent, while 
claimants for regular benefit decreased 
by 55,000 or 13 per cent. This is the result 
of seasonal improvement in the demand 
for labour as well as exhaustions of 
seasonal benefit. 

Ninety-five per cent of the month-to- 
month decline was accounted for by male 
claimants whose numbers dropped by 
64,000 or 15 per cent. The proportion of 
male claimants decreased from 72 to 69 
per cent. Females declined by 3,000 or 
2 percent: 

At the end of April, 71 per cent of the 
claimants had been on claim for more 
than 4 weeks; more than two thirds of 
these were males. Compared with last 
month, the number in this category de- 
creased by 14 per cent—males by 19 per 
cent and females by 3 per cent. 

A decline of 48,000 or 8 per cent from 
the April 30, 1968 claimant count of 
575,000 was accounted for by a decrease 
of 51,000 claimants for regular benefit, 
while the number of claimants for seasonal 
benefit rose by 3,000. 


A total of 155,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada during April. This was 3,000 or 
2 per cent fewer than the 158,000 filed in 
March and 11,000 or 6 per cent less than 
the 166,000 filed in April 1968. 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 392,000 for April, 
526,000 for March and 472,000 for April 
1968. For the three dates, benefit pay- 
ments totalled $61.9 million, $66.4 million 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the 
active file at the local office as soon as the claim is made. 
As a result, the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are in process. 
“Claimants” should not be interpreted either as ‘total 
number of beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.’’ 
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and $56.3 million; average weekly pay- 
ments were $31.56, $31.57 and $26.52. 

All provinces shared in the decrease 
from the end of March in the count of 
claimants. In Quebec and Ontario the 
relative decreases (8 per cent) were lower 
than the national rate of 11 per cent. 
While there were fewer male claimants 
this month in all provinces, the number 
of females increased in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

In comparison with the end of April 
1968, fewer claimants were reported from 
all provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and Saskatchewan, where the number of 
male claimants was greater this year. In 
Saskatchewan and provinces east of On- 
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tario, the number of female claimants 
was higher this year. 

Relatively minor changes from March 
in the number of claims filed were re- 
ported. Small increases in Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, Alberta and British 
Columbia were offset by decreases in the 
other provinces. 

Compared with April 1968, fewer claims 
were filed in most provinces. Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan registered small increases. A 
proportionately large but numerically 
small change was reported in Saskat- 
chewan. In Quebec, where the bulk of the 
decrease occurred, renewal claims ac- 
counted for 60 per cent of the reduction. 


Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Summary Table 


Cumulative Data 


12 months 
April March April January to ending 
Activity 1969 1969 1968 April 1969 April 1969 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at month 
CU raat ne eg eee eee © — 5,478 4,859 — — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
POC eg tt atten ee eiclee je, 158 166 750 15835 
Thitial pee ee 120 124 123 589 1373 
Renewal... so: 35 34 41 161 460 
Claimants currently reporting 
LOT LOCA OTC Seats tenn eee 27 594 575 592% 410* 
Regular benciit-+ =e 369 424 420 — — 
SeasOlal DENCH ae. eee 158 170 155 — — 
Fishing benefit..............<....aeee 11 20 11 — — 
Beneficiaries (weekly average) .. 392 526 472 489* 308* 
Weeks compensated]. ee 1,961 2105 2125 8,218 16,045 
Benet paid. an ee eee $61,891 $66,441 $56,345 $256,964 $464,730 
Average weekly benefit.............. $3156 >. S154 $ 26.52 nego gl 7: $ 28.96 
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Legal Decisions 


The Supreme Court of Canada has ruled 
that an arbitration board has no jurisdiction 
to proceed when the appointment of the 
chairman is untimely. 


Legislation Branch 


A majority of four to one of the Supreme Court of Canada 


decided on April 22, 1969 that an arbitration board had no 


jurisdiction to consider the merits of a grievance. The grievor’s 
appointee to the board, whose duty it was in certain circum- 
stances under a collective agreement to request the Minister of 


_ Labour to appoint a chairman to the board, did so only after the 


time limit set in the collective agreement had expired; more- 
over, the agreement provided that if, at any stage of the 
grievance procedure, the prescribed time limit was not observed, 
the grievance would be deemed withdrawn. The arbitration 
board, being out of time, was found to be improperly con- 
stituted. 

The collective agreement between General Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 938 and Hoar Transport Company Ltd. provided 
for a grievance procedure terminating in binding arbitration, if 
necessary. After the company rejected a discharge grievance, 
the union indicated that it wished to proceed to arbitration. 
Both the union and the company named their appointees to the 
arbitration board within the time limits stipulated in the col- 
lective agreement. The agreement also provided, however, that 
the appointees were to select a chairman within 15 days of their 
appointment; if they failed to do so ‘“‘the aggrieved party’s 
appointee’ was, within five days, to request, in writing, the 
Minister of Labour of Ontario to name a chairman. Although 
agreement was not reachéd on a chairman for the arbitration 
board, the union’s appointee did not write to the Minister with- 
in the prescribed period; indeed, it was not until a month later 
that the union appointee discussed the matter with the company 
appointee. Only then did the union appointee write to the 
Minister. The request that a chairman be named was granted. 

A majority of the arbitration board held that it had jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine the grievance. A motion by the com- 
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pany to quash the arbitration proceedings by way of certiorari 
and to obtain an order prohibiting further proceedings was dis- 
missed by the Ontario High Court. A majority of the Ontario 
Court of Appeal reversed this decision. 

The question before the Supreme Court of Canada was 
whether the arbitration board had jurisdiction to consider the 
merits of the grievance where there was clearly a failure on the 
part of the union appointee to comply with the time limit in the 
collective agreement. 

Mr. Justice Judson, speaking for the majority of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, found that the collective agreement provided 
that if, at any time during the carrying out of the grievance 
procedure, “the grievance has not been processed by the 
grievor, his representatives, or agents in accordance with the 
time limit as prescribed, the grievance shall be deemed to have 
been withdrawn.” It was found, too, that the union appointee 
had been well out of time when he wrote to the Ontario Minister 
of Labour requesting the appointment of a chairman. For this 
purpose, Mr. Justice Judson said, the union appointee was the 
‘“‘aggrieved party’s appointee.’’ The union appointee was the 
only person who could make the request on behalf of the 
grievor and he did so as the representative or agent of the 
grievor. Mr. Justice Judson found no conflict between the 
union appointee being the ‘‘aggrieved party’s appointee” and 
performing a quasi-judicial function as a member of an arbitra- 
tion board; the judicial function was assumed only at a later 
stage in the proceedings, when the board became fully consti- 
tuted with a chairman. 

The arbitration board, being bound by the collective agree- 
ment, was obliged to adhere to the stipulations of the agreement 
regarding timeliness of appointments. It could not ignore or 
dilute the force of these obligations nor change their purport by 
means of amendment or substitution. Similar opinions were 
recently expressed by the Supreme Court of Canada in Union 
Carbide Canada Ltd. v. Weiler et al. (L. G., April, p. 237) and 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company y. Arthurs et al. (L. G., 
March, p. 172); these decisions determined the disposition of 
the case at bar. 

The majority of the Supreme Court of Canada decided to dis- 
miss the case at bar, thereby upholding the decision of the 
majority of the Ontario Court of Appeal to grant certiorari and 
quash the ruling of the arbitration board for lack of jurisdic- 
tion. R. v. General Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, et al. ex 
parte Hoar Transport Company Ltd., 69 CLLC, para. 14,180. 
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Railway 
Arbitration 


Cases 150 to 157 
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Eight disputes were dealt with by the Canadian Railway 

Office of Arbitration in Montreal on June 10, 1969. The arbi- ; 
trator dismissed five of the grievances and allowed three. 


CASE NO. 150 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

(S.D., P.C. & News) and the United Transportation Union 

(T) over the assignment of a sleeping car conductor. 
A Winnipeg Seniority District conductor was used as assisting 
conductor on a train from Winnipeg to Toronto because there 
were extra sleeping cars in service between those points. He re- 
turned to Winnipeg in this same capacity. Three conductors 
from the Toronto district then submitted claims for hours on 
the grounds that the Winnipeg conductor should not have been 
used on the trip. 

The collective agreement states that a conductor “‘shall be- 
long to the district on which his run originates,’ but goes on to 
say that nothing prohibits the company from using a conductor 
from another district in service toward his home station from 
certain terminals. The company complied with these parts of 
the agreement, the arbitrator said. 

The union’s contention, he said, would require that a Toronto 
conductor be deadheaded to Winnipeg to make the trip to 
Toronto; that he make the trip to Toronto and back to Winni- 
peg in service; and then be deadheaded back to Toronto. “‘I am 
unable to find in the collective agreement any clear requirement 
that this cumbersome and expensive procedure be followed,” he 
said in dismissing the grievance. 


CASE NO. 151 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

(C.P. Transport Dept.) and the Brotherhood of Railway, 

Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 

and Station Employees over a claim by a warehouseman- 

driver for a highway trip. 
The terminal manager at a station engaged a transport com- 
pany to complete the haul of a trailer of ice cream. On the re- 
turn trip, the transport hauled an empty Canadian Pacific 
transport trailer. The union contended that the company 
violated the agreement as a result of the contracting out of the 
work. 

The arbitrator found that the grievor was not a mileage-rated 
employee; he was classified as a warehouseman-driver, but he 
was qualified to do the work had the company assigned him to 
do it. The agreement, the arbitrator said, “‘neither expressly nor 
implicitly prohibits the company from contracting out work.” 
Neither of the provisions of the agreement relied upon by the 
union supported their case, he said. He dismissed the grievance. 


CASE NO. 152 


Dispute between Canadian National Railways and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over a 
claim for overtime work. 
The brotherhood claimed that the company had violated the 
collective agreement when it called unassigned instead of regu- 
larly assigned employees for a second overtime shift. It had been 
the practice of the company to call regularly assigned employees 
for both first and successive overtime shifts after the junior em- 
ployees had worked 40 hours for the week, and work was re- 
quired on Saturday and Sunday. But the next month, after 
regularly assigned employees had been employed for the first 
eight-hour overtime shift, the unassigned employees who had 
their 40 hours were called for a second shift and worked eleven 
hours. The practice that had been in effect was discontinued by 
the company with notice to, but without approval by, the 
brotherhood. 
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The arbitrator found that the collective agreement allowed 
for ‘“‘overtime work as arranged locally.’’ He said that whether 
“these arrangements are wise or unwise, it is the case that these 
are existing local arrangements, and that these arrangements 
comply” with the agreement. “‘It is clear that the grievors are 

entitled to rely on these arrangements and, in the circumstances 
‘of this case, to claim the overtime work to which the local 
/ arrangements entitle them.’’ He allowed the grievance. 


CASE NO. 153 


Dispute between Canadian National Railways and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
overtime work. 
The brotherhood claimed that the company had violated the 
collective agreement by calling an unassigned instead of a 
regularly assigned employee for a second overtime shift. The 
‘facts of this case are similar to those in Case No. 152, and the 
events took place at the same terminal. The arbitrator gave the 
same award, allowing the grievance. 


| CASE NO. 154 


rr 


Dispute between Canadian National Railways and the 
United Transportation Union (T) over claims of a conduc- 
tor and crew for payment on the basis of two separate 
tours of duty on one day. 
An unassigned conductor and crew were called to handle a 
freight train. After 33.5 miles, they were told to leave the cars in 
'their train and go back 20.5 miles to pick up two loads of 
perishable fruit, and then continue to their objective terminal 
_and pick up the cars they had left. 

The conductor and crew submitted claims for payment for 
the original tour of duty between the original terminal and their 
destination, plus a claim for the tour of duty for the 20.5 miles 
‘and back to the other cars. But payment was made for one con- 
_ tinuous tour of duty, leaving a difference of 59 miles between 
_ payment and claim. The company argued that the grievance was 
not arbitrable, as the time limits for processing the matter were 
_not complied with. The arbitrator agreed and dismissed the 
grievance. 


: 
j 
| 
t 
: 
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CASE 155 AND 156 


Disputes between Canadian National Railways and the 
United Transportation Union (T) over a claim for holiday 

_ pay and for runaround pay. 

_The arbitrator found that the preliminary objections in these 
cases and the facts on which the objections were based were 
| identical to those in Case No. 154. In that case, the grievance 
! was not arbitrable, as the time limits for processing the matter 
had not been complied with. Therefore, he dismissed the 
| grievances. 

: 


eee 


CASE NO. 157 


_ An ex parte dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway 

| Company and the United Transportation Union (T) over 

) the interpretation and application of a clause in the col- 

| lective agreement. 
Seven employees of the railroad must remain overnight in 
Montreal and had tried to acquire suitable accommodation as 
set down in a memorandum of agreement. They later contended 
that the company was ignoring its responsibility for providing 
Suitable sleeping quarters, and the company acknowledged that 
the quarters, which were in a railway station, were not suitable. 
The arbitrator then said that the real issue was the nature of the 

| award that he should make. 

_ Finding that the company was in default of its obligation, he 

directed it to provide suitable quarters. He also added that, 

until the company complied, its employees could seek their own 

accommodations, and the company must pay for them. 


: 
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Decisions 
Of the Umpire 


A woman formerly employed as a part-time saleslady in a 
department store filed an initial application for benefit. She had 
been working for more than a year at a salary of $1.14 an hour. 
Her employment was terminated because of a change made in 
her hours of work that she considered unacceptable. She regis- 
tered for employment as a part-time saleslady. She was ready to 
accept afternoon work from Monday to Saturday, although she 
preferred not to work on Saturday. 

Five months later, the woman had not yet found employ- 
ment. She said she had not worked, been sick or gone on trips 
since she began receiving benefits. ‘“‘I am always ready to work 
and capable of work in my usual occupation at any time. I am 
not pregnant and my husband agrees to my working. I am 
available for work from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., as my children must 
have a good meal at noontime.”’ 

At the end of the month, the local insurance officer notified 
the claimant that she was disqualified from receiving benefit, 
beginning three weeks previously. She was told that she had 
failed to prove that she was available for work as required in the 
Act, because her chances of finding a job under the conditions 
specified appeared very limited. 

The local office telephoned the woman and told her about the 
administration of the Act. The only concession she could make 
to increase her opportunities for finding employment was to 
work until 6 p.m. instead of 5 p.m. each day. 

The board of referees heard the case and by a majority de- 
cided to dismiss the appeal. The claimant told the board that 
she would work one morning or one evening a week. The board 
thought, however, that, although the claimant was willing to 
this extra time, this was not enough to increase her chances of 
finding a job. By this time, she had been unemployed for more 
than six months. The board believed that this was sufficient time 
to explore the labour market and to show clearly that her 
possibilities of finding work under the conditions she specified 
were very limited. 

The claimant then appealed to the umpire. She stated among 
other things that the hours she wished to work were not a reason 
for suspending her benefit, because they were quite normal for a 
part-time employee. 

At the hearing, the umpire noted that, according to the estab- 
lished jurisprudence, a claimant who has a work pattern for 
part-time employment should be given a reasonable period of 
time to find the same type of work. Moreover, the length of such 
a period is determined by taking into account all the circum- 
stances of a particular case, such as work pattern and type of 
work required, as well as the possibilities of obtaining a similar 
occupation on the labour market. Because the claimant lived in 
a large centre, the umpire believed that something was surely 
amiss: either the claimant failed to make genuine efforts to 
obtain work or her requirements reduced unduly her likelihood 
of finding a job. In either case, because availability for work is a 
matter of fact, the umpire decided not to modify the majority 
decision of the board of referees and hence dismissed the 
claimant’s appeal. 
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Certification 


Before the CLRB 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days dur- 
ing June. It granted seven applications for certification, re- 
jected one, and ordered three representation votes. During the 
month it received six applications for certification, two applica- 
tions for revocation of certification and two requests for the 
review of earlier decisions. It allowed the withdrawal of three 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Transportation Union on behalf of a unit of bus 
service personnel employed by Canadian National Railways in 
its Newfoundland area. The Brotherhood of Railway, Airline 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Old Colony Lodge 443, the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, and Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department, had intervened (L. G., June, 
p. 344). 

2. International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots and an observer employed by 
Okanagan Helicopters Ltd., Vancouver International Airport, 
BGA (EG.. Junesp. 345): 

3. International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, on 
behalf of a unit of air engineers and shop employees employed 
by Canadian Helicopter Overhauls Ltd., Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, B.C. (L. G., June, p. 345). 

4. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers Union, Local 
419, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Borisko Brothers Limited, Scarborough, Ont. 
(ir ine. pO): 

5. Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa, Ont. (L. G., 
July, p. 400). 
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6. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America on behalf of a 
unit of drivers, helpers and garage employees employed by 
Inter-City Transport Limited, Trois-Rivieres, Que. (L. G.,, 
Aug., p. 472). : 

7. International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, on 
behalf of a unit of equipment operators employed by Gold 
River Construction Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. (L. G., Aug., p. 
472). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Old Colony 
Lodge 443, Canadian National Railways, Montreal, Que., 
respondent (garage employees, Newfoundland area), United 
Transportation Union, intervener, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers, intervener, and Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, intervener. The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected in a representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board (L. G., June, p. 344). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. United Transportation Union, applicant and intervener, 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of the United States and 
Canada, applicant, and Canadian National Railways, Montreal, 
Que., respondent (garage employees, Newfoundland area), 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Old Colony 
Lodge 443, intervener, International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, intervener, and Division No. 4, Rail- 
way Employees’ Department, intervener (L. G., June, p. 345). 
The Board ordered that a representation vote of the garage em- 
ployees be taken and directed that the names of the United 
Transportation Union and Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
the United States and Canada, appear on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: W. J. Gillies). An earlier vote of the same unit of garage 
employees had been taken with the names of two applicant 
unions on the ballot, the United Transportation Union and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees. The first 
vote resulted in rejection of the latter union’s application (see 
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above), but was not decisive because the Board felt there was 
some question as to the timeliness of one ballot cast by mail in 
favour of the United Transportation Union. 
2. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers Union, Local 
419, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
'Warehousemen and Helpers of America, applicant, and W. D. 
\ Calderone, Scarborough, Ont., respondent (Returning Officer: 
K. Hulse) (L. G., June, p. 345). 

3. Le Syndicat général du cinéma et de la télévision (CSN) 
(Section Radio-Canada), applicant, Les Services Ménagers Roy 
Ltée, Montreal, Que., respondent, and Building Service Em- 
ployees Union, Local 298, intervener (L. G., July, p. 400). The 
Board directed that the names of the applicant and the inter- 
yener appear on the ballot (Returning Officer: R. E. Bouchard). 


ae eK eS eS Se 


Applications for Certification Received 


| 1. General Drivers, Warehousemen & Helpers, Local Union 

_979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 

' Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 

drivers employed by Merit Transport Ltd., St. Boniface, Man. 

‘(Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

2. Beverage Dispensers and Culinary Workers Union, Local 

_ 835, Hotel, Restaurant and Bartenders International Union on 

- behalf of a unit of cookhouse and bunkhouse employees of Nor- 

'Can Camp Services Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Offi- 

icer: A. A. Franklin). 

3. Tunnel and Rockworkers’ Union, Local 168, Labourers’ 

International Union of North America on behalf of a unit of 

employees of Dawson Construction Northern Ltd., White- 

horse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 

' 4, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, Lodge 359, on be- 
half of a unit of employees of Dominion Bridge Company, Lim- 
ited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 

5. Tunnel and Rockworkers’ Union, Local 168, Labourers’ 
International Union of North America on behalf of a unit of 
personnel employed in the Yukon Territory by Pacific Diamond 

| Drilling Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. 

Franklin). 

6. Tunnel and Rockworkers’ Union, Local 168, Labourers’ 

) International Union of North America on behalf of a unit of 

| personnel employed in the Yukon Territory by Rupert Drilling 
& Exploration Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 

A. A. Franklin). 


| 
| 
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Applications for Revocation of Certification Received 


1. W. O. McCamon, et al., applicants, McKee Moving & 
Storage Co. Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., respondent company, and 
Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local Union 395, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, respondent union (L. G., Feb. 1968, 
he 10733 

2. Michael Barbetta and Theodore Ewanika, ef al., appli- 
cants, Air Canada, respondent company (crew schedulers and 
crew Clerks), and International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, respondent union (L. G. 1957, p. 174). 


Requests for Review under Section 61(2) 


1. International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers applied for amendment of the certificate issued by the 
Board June 23, 1958, that certified the union as bargaining 
agent for a unit of employees of TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man. (L. G. 1958, p. 880). The request involves a proposed 
variation in the certificate to include commissary clerks. 

2. Luc Gendreau and Jean Louis Boisseau applied for amend- 
ment of the certificate issued by the Board June 6, 1953, that 
certified /e Syndicat National des employés de la Voix de l’Est 
(CSN), as the bargaining agent of a unit of employees of La 
Voix de Est Ltée, Granby, Que. (Radio Station CHEF) (L. G. 
1963, p. 692). The applicants requested that the classification of 
salesmen be deleted from the bargaining unit. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, applicant, Jean 
Bouchard in trust for Canadian Vickers Limited, Lauzon, Que., 
respondent, Canadian Vickers Limited, intervener, Marc Car- 
riére Limitée, intervener, and Messagerie Cotiére Ltée, inter- 
vener, (L. G., May, p. 284). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and _ Helpers, 
Local Union 141, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, applicant, 
and Reimer Express Lines Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., respondent, 
(LAG TAUB. Ds aed 

3. International Union of District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America, applicant, Valleyfield Dock & Terminal Co. Lim- 
ited, Valleyfield, Que., respondent (L. G., Aug., p. 473). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act involving the functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for which 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department is the administrative agency. 
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Conciliation 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During June, the Minister of Labour appointed conciliation 
officers to deal with the following disputes: 

1. National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal (general 
forces, grain elevator and cold storage employees at Montreal) 
and the National Syndicate of Employees of the Port of Mont- 
real (CNTU) (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Clarke Steamship Company Limited, Albert G. Baker 
Limited, Eastern Canada Stevedoring Ltd., Terminus Mari- 
time Inc., Quebec, Que., and the Brotherhood of Railway, Air- 
line and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, Local 1257 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet). 

3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and Association des 
Réalisateurs de le radio (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. Millar and Brown Limited, Cranbrook, B.C., and the 
Office and Technical Employees’ Union, Local 15 (Conciliation 
Officer: A. A. Franklin). 

5. Terminus Maritime Inc., Quebec, Que., and le Syndicat 
National des Débardeurs des quais de Baie Comeau (CSN) 
(Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 

6. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Pinawa, Man., and 
Local 608, International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers, and Unit 2, Local 308, Service Employees’ In- 
ternational Union (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

7. Canadian National Railways (Borden-Cape Tormentine 
Ferry Service) and Canadian Merchant Service Guild (Concilia- 
tion Officer C. A. Ogden). 

8. Consolidated Aviation and Fueling of Toronto Limited, 
Toronto International Airport, and District Lodge 717, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

9. Canadian National Steamship Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

10. Robert Transport Limitée, Rougemont, Que., and Trans- 
port Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 
(Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 

11. The Pembroke Electric Light Company, Limited, and 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local Union 
No. 1905 (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

12. Kent Driver Services Limited, Merlin, Ont., and Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local Union 
No. 880 (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Veteran Transfer Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and Truckers, 
Cartagemen, Construction and Building Material Employees, 
Local No. 362 (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., 
June, p. 346). 

2. Millar and Brown Limited, Cranbrook, B.C., and the 
Office and Technical Employees’ Union, Local 15 (Conciliation 
Officer: A. A. Franklin) (See above). 

3. John N. Brocklesby Transport Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers, Local Union 
419 (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse) (L. G., Aug., p. 473). 

4. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, and Local 3016, Brotherhood of Railway, Air- 
line and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees (Conciliation Officer: D.S. Tysoe) (baG Auge 
D405) 
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5. The Goderich Elevator and Transit Company Limited, 
and Federal Union 23736, CLC (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
Fisher) (L. G., July, p. 401). 

6. Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., Grain Elevator Division, 
Goderich; Ont., and Federal Union 23736, CLC (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher) (L. G., July, p. 401). 

7. Coast Ferries Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., June, p. 346). 

8. Consolidated Aviation Fueling and Services Limited, 
Montreal International Airport, Dorval, Que., and Lodge 2301, 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Work- 
kers (Conciliation Officer: reassigned to S. T. Payne) (L. G., 
April, p. 244). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, and Atomic 
Energy Allied Council, AFL-CIO and CLC (L. G., July, p 
401). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established in - 
May to deal with a dispute between Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Limited, Vancouver International Airport, and Lodge 764, 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Work- 
ers (L. G., Aug., p. 473) was fully constituted in June with the 
appointment of Dr. Noel A. Hall of Vancouver, as Chairman. 
Dr. Hall was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a. 
joint recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee J. A. Bourne and union nominee H. 
Rankin, both of Vancouver. 

2: The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established in 
May to deal with a dispute between British Columbia Maritime ! 
Employers’ Association, Vancouver, and International Long-. 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, Canadian Area (L. G., 
Aug., p. 473) was fully constituted in June with the appointment. 
of R. A. Gallagher, Q.C., of Winnipeg, as Chairman. Mr. Gal- 
lagher was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee A. Boyd Ferris and union nominee William 
A. Stewart, both of Vancouver. 


Settlement by Conciliation Board | 
| 
| 


CJCH Limited, Halifax, N.S., and Local 1318, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (Ly & , Aug., p. 474). | 
Conciliation Board Not Appointed | 

Aqua Transportation Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild (L. G., July, p. 401). | 
Strike Action 

1. Aqua Transportation Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and the. 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild (strike began June 10) (See 
above). 

2. British Columbia Telephone Company, Vancouver, and 
Federation of Telephone Workers of British Columbia Plan 
Traffic, and Clerical Divisions) (strike began June 23) (L. G., 
Aug., p. 474). 

3. Smeed’s Moving and Storage Ltd., Regina, Sask.., anil 
Local 395, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America (strike began June 23) 
(L. G., Aug., p. 474). | 

4. Northern Industrial Carriers Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Material 
Employees, Local 362 (strike began June 18 and terminated 
June 23 with the assistance of D. H. Cameron) (L. G., uae a 
p. 474). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes. 
Investigation Act involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour and 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the Department. 
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Bibiications 


¢ 


In the Library 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications listed may be bor- 
_rowed by making application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Applicants must apply through the library of 
their organization. Applications for loans should give the 
‘number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month in 
‘which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

j 


) 
: 
; 


‘Civil Service 
1. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wage chronology: Federal 
classification act employees, 1924-68. Washington [G.P.O., 
1968]. 69p. 

| 2. U.S. President’s Review Committee on Employee- 
Management Relations in the Federal Service. Report. [Wash- 
‘ington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1969 ?]. 54p. 

| “Draft.” 


) At head of title: Attachment B to the 56th Annual report of 
‘the Secretary of Labor. 


| Hon. Willard Wirtz, chairman. 
/ 


Collective Bargaining 


j 

/ 

| 3. Chernish, William N. Coalition bargaining; a study of 
lunion tactics and public policy. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
‘Industrial Research Unit [1969]. 286p. 

) 
) 


This study was first done as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

“Coalition bargaining is an attempt by a group of local and 
international unions, usually in an industrial setting, to bargain 
with a multiplant, multiunion employer on a joint basis for all 
of the employees represented by those unions.’’ This book deals 
with various aspects of coalition bargaining, examines several 
important coalition cases, and discusses the impact of coalition 
bargaining on the unions, the companies, the employees, and 
the public. 
: 


Education 


4. Cox, Robert W. Education for development. Geneva, 
International Institute for Labour Studies, 1968. 310-331Ip. 
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List No. 246 


Reprinted from International Organization, Vol. xxii, no. | 
1968. 


b] 


5. Eckstein, Otto. Education, employment, and Negro equality. 
[Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Manpower Administration, 
1968], 23p. 

Seminar on Manpower Policy and Program. 

‘““Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
D.C., April 18, 1968.” 


6. Hartley, Harry J. Educational planning, programming, 
budgeting; a systems approach. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall [1968] xiv, 290p. 


Industrial Relations 


7. Canada. Task Force on Labour Relations. Canadian 
industrial relations; the report of Task Force on Labour Relations. 
[Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969]. xi, 250p. 

Members of Task Force: H. D. Woods, chairman, A. W. R. 
Carrothers, John H. G. Crispo, and Abbé Gérard Dion. 

Report presented to the Prime Minister. 

The Task Force made recommendations concerning a 
number of matters such as “the structure and operation of 
collective bargaining, union and management rights and 
responsibilities, potential emergency disputes, picketing and 
boycotting and enforcement of the law, adaptation of col- 
lective bargaining to industrial conversion, collective bargaining 
and the trade-off, the structure, the role and powers of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board as the paramount instrument 
for the administration of the collective bargaining system, and 
constitutional obstacles to the reformation of national labour 
policy.” 


8. Cutler, Philip. Labour relations and court review; a study 
in the supervision and control of administrative tribunals. 
Montreal, Tundra Books, 1968. 332p. 

‘‘This book is based on the thesis for a doctorate in law 
granted at the Université de Montréal, 1968.” 

This book examines the controversy surrounding the inter- 
pretation and application of the Quebec Labour Code of 1964. 
It is concerned with the authorities who administer the code, and 
with the role of the courts in enforcing the decisions and orders 
of these authorities. There is also an ‘‘analysis of the court’s 
supervisory control when there is a challenge to the jurisdiction 
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of these authorities to exercise, or refuse to exercise, certain 
functions.” 


9. Goldenberg, Hyman Carl, ed. Construction labour rela- 
tions, edited by H. Carl Goldenberg [and] John H. G. Crispo. 
[Ottawa] Canadian Construction Association [c1968]. [xv], 
670p. 

Commissioned by the Canadian Construction Association. 

Contents: Introduction [by] John H. G. Crispo. Economics 
aspects: work, income and cost stabilization [by] Frank 
Wildgen. Technological change [by] R. F. Legget, N. B. 
Hutcheon [and] W. G. Brown. Manpower requirements [by] 
F. D. Upex. Training requirements and methods [by] C. Ross 
Ford. Labour standards legislation [by] Gérard Hébert. Labour 
relations acts [by] A. W. R. Carrothers. Jurisdictional disputes 
[by] Gérard Dion. Countervailing employer power: accredita- 
tion of contractor associations [by] H. W. Arthurs [and] John 
H. G. Crispo. The structure and performance of collective 
bargaining systems [by] Gordon W. Bertram. Wage structure 
and wage changes [by] Gordon.W. Bertram. Collective agree- 
ments, 1956, 1966 [by] Félix Quinet. Legislated and negotiated 
benefit plans [by] Samuel Eckler. Summary and conclusions 
[by] H. Carl Goldenberg [and] John H. G. Crispo. 


Labour Supply 


10. Princeton Manpower Symposium, Princeton University. 
4th, 1968. The transition from school to work, a report based on 
the Princeton Manpower Symposium, May 9-10, 1968. Princeton, 
N.J., Princeton University [1968]. viii, 282p. 

‘Organized by U.S. Department of Labor, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, National Manpower Policy 
Task Force and the Woodrow Wilson School and the Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, 
U.S.A.” 

The Symposium examined the extent of the youth unemploy- 
ment problem and discussed the roles and responsibilities of 
schools, private enterprise, trade unions, voluntary agencies, 
and various levels of government in better preparing young 
people for work, who were not going on to university. 


11. [Research Conference on Labor Relations, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 10th, 1967]. Manpower planning and 
forcasting ; proceedings of the Tenth Annual Research Conference, 
April 10-11, 1967. Los Angeles, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California [1968]. 61[i.e. 67]p. 

Presented by the Institute of Industrial Relations in co- 
operation with University Extension, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

Contents: The impact of technological change on enployees 
in the Southern California aerospace industry [by] Paul Prasow. 
The minority group employee [by] “William H. Reynolds. 
Problems of industrial organizations in manpower planning 
and forecasting [by] Ben H. White. The role of government in 
effective manpower planning and forecasting [by] Paul W. Little. 
“Communities” and the death of manpower planning [by] 
Monroe E. Price. 


12. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupational employ- 
ment patterns for 1960 and 1975, a study sponsored by the Man- 
power Administration. Washington [G.P.O., 1968]. 283p. 


13. U.S. Department of Labor. Manpower Administration. 


Canada manpower policy and programs. (Washington, G.P.O., 
1968]. 37p. 


Labouring Classes 


14. Alba, Victor. Politics and the labor movement in Latin 
America. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1968. 404p. 

Translation and revision of Historia del movimiento obrero en 
América Latina. 
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15. Carbery, Thomas F. Progress to prosperity: an examina- 
tion of the role of the unions in the post-devaluation period. by 
Thomas F. Carbery and David M. Kelly. Glasgow [1968 ?]. 33p. 


16. Chaplin, David. The Peruvian industrial labor force. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1967. xviii, 324p. 


17. North American Conference on Labor Statistics. 25th, 
Toronto, 1967. Proceedings, June 12-16, 1967, Toronto, Ontario. 
(Washington, G.P.O., 1968]. 286p. 

Co-sponsored by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Canada 
Department of Labour, and the Ontario Dept. of Labour. 

Earlier conferences were designated as Interstate Conference 
on Labor Statistics. This 25th conference, the first to be held 
outside the U.S., was designated as North American Conference 
on Labor Statistics. 


Some of the topics discussed at this conference were collec- © 


tion of wage data, minimum wage, price statistics, manpower 
forecasting, and manpower statistics. 


18. U.S. Department of Labor. Labor-Management Services 
Administration. Railroad shopcraft factfinding study. September 
1968. [Washington, G.P.O., 1968]. xxi, 175p. 

—Appendix volume. xii, 211p. 

Appendix 1 in Appendix volume contains the Report of the 


Special Railroad Board established pursuant to the Public Law 


90-54, under the chairmanship of Senator Wayne L. Morse. 
This study furnishes background information to the parties 
in their next round of collective bargaining negotiations. 


Research 


19. Byham, William Clarence. The uses of personnel research. 


[New York] American Management Association [1968]. 112p. _ 


20. Galtung, Johan. Theory and methods of social research. 


Oslo, Universitetsforlaget, New York, Columbia University — 


Press [etc.], 1967. 543p. 


Women 


21. Confédération des Syndicats Nationaux. Mémoire pre-— 
senté @ la Commission royale d’enquéte sur le statut de la femme — 


au Canada. [Montréal 1968]. 49p. 


22. Gelber, Sylva M. The new role of women. [Ottawa] 


Canada Department of Labour [1969]. 35p. 


Presented as a part of aSymposium, New Morality: Challenge — 


to Old Values, arranged under the auspices of the Jewish 


Family and Child Services, Toronto, Ontario, Thursday, — 


January 23, 1969. 


Miscellaneous 


23. Cape, Edward. The Economic Council and its Fifth annual — 
review. [Montreal] Private Planning Association of Canada, — 


Canadian Trade Committee, [1969]. 59p. 
24. Gordon Kermit, ed. Agenda for the Nation; papers on 


domestic and foreign policy issues by Stephen K. Bailey [and 
620p. | 


25. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. Status of safety 


others]. Washington, Brookings Institution [1968]. 


standards. [Washington, G.P.O., 1968]. 107p. 


26. Improving labor-management relations in an age of 
automation, by Benjamin S. Kirsh (in Automation, May 1969, 
p.52-54). 

Mr. Kirsh, a New York City lawyer, has written widely on 
the topic of automation in relation to collective bargaining. 
In this article, he lists several important topics relating to tech- 
nology, which have been considered as possible clauses in 
collective agreements. He emphasizes the importance of a 
flexible approach to collective bargaining by both parties to 
adjust to the problems raised by technological development. 
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Se viomcoOeo TON 


Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change From 


Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
1 a ee een ee a a anne: 
(in thousands) 
ere as Ry Cd WE) DS aa os 0 | Ge ne eee per ee 8,403 + 1.9 + 3.0 
(week ended June 21, 1969) 
RNIN glee sce ect cate cen dvnsv sa iv Nad wbtlan ho dunictntnaite ed Seesunev ateanconhas gave tat 8,020 + 2.0 + 3.3 
fg ey ed el ely nrg RS een pn OR RC EL tae TaneaneT ee Wes eeree 580 = FO ilo 
PR PURPA ORIES s cacao Sata ae en ep inet res em sats sew apres 7,440 + 2.3 + 3.7 
eR eR i a gc toes same w had rms wild nko dS tty wide 6,892 + 2.1 + 3.0 
FL Te eh veg EB ak. gE | 0) = Minne tlle tid A An ls 1) 6,501 +64.0 -+ 1.6 
avec REG La TS: 5295 PACUTUES waters oem nstnselocas sevv onto edoewees 1,171 —67.6 +11.5 
Bxcery ed: Dt MOK AE WOE aise races ose As es eatvsst ee teetserore> 348 +23.4 +10.1 
NNR NIA ONAN A coh 2 Boe ops anese Boeee abe A Sota ap oaow alas aces ese 383 — 0.8 — 3.0 
TNT RLU) CRUE OMEEE BING BEE REET LY: dep MER ee UY Bard pa ERO Bee BL ty Et eee 41 —21.2 +10.8 
CPE SSE Bai DINE ae anere richness 152 — 8.4 + 6.3 
eeepae Mmm US O05 040 ga oa... 5 A AE oi owes occ dacgescnmsiensdeonte 121 +24.7 — 6.2 
EI et OE Es Laie ster roudivar stun tewsscedbee cant oanacivuservasarewss 33 0.0 — 8.3 
OTD BESS 8 Lae Ba ee a te le eS Rp po OO ee 36 — 5.3 —28.0 
Ry SR MarSNaE MEST IC ANIC] SECKINIS WOU K ok ai ves enos cere zee ccewonsaacernpuponvetenancesestroens 367 + 1.4 — 3.7 
On temporary layoff up to 30 dayS...............cccssscetessessesee sees eeneeeescseenees 16 —33.3 +14.3 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT?T (1961 = 100) .......0. ee ee teeteees May 126.7 + 2.8 + 3.3 
Manufacturing employment (1961 =100) 0... eee May 126.1 + 2.0 + 3.4 
REM ADIN ear ec ba cee wane abies hs do ent nc ae Ist Qtr. 1969 30,788 — —13.5 
EU REUEES RW ATA SATIUSTIE: POM 2 cece aos aoc nena Seon senspenereaia eo Ist Qtr. 1969 16,764 — —11.1 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
mM Garhe’ UNSER OVNN ES 3 5, Ee threads cect oo ede ink cua Seles eases arlene June 133 + 6.4 —12.5 
ema Sr Cuarer POE RAR UN SNUECD 5 oo. yk Soc rane ttc Anns ahead hu cir RAT ae oe June 61,407 —43.4 +32.9 
PRN TSN DES 100 CEMENT ECON oc OG sn ces Ses tenga canes aan arene seep June 911,680 —17.1 +67.5 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.) f .........-.:-::-2eee May $117.75 + 1.3 + 7.6 
Average hourly earnings (mfg) f..........+-..c-cssnscecenenesenesees dees enenensnseen anne “May S ae + 0.7 + 7.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) {..........-.:::::::::seseeeseteteereeeeeeees May 40.5 + 0.5 — 0.2 
Average weekly wages (mfg) {...........:.::cccscesseeteeeeeeseeeeteeennenseessnenaeaeees May $112.04 + 1.1 + 7.2 
Consumer price index (1961 = 100) 0.0.2... eee eee eeeeeeteeteeeeten eens tees June 125.9 + 0.8 + 5.2 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100) .......... April 119.1 — 0.4 + 1.4 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars) .............0...:ccesceceseeeeeee eee March 3,104 + 1.1 +12.5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total (average 1961 = 100) 0... eecesecereeeceeeesetsenessensseeaneennenaeseenen ness May 166.67 — 0.6t + 4.7 
Da eae RETOUR is Cclcsacsd pana ness Sova baa iaann'cutievinn sh Rass samen May 167.9T + 0.4T + 5.8 
OO Ne Me 2 Le So ae csepnacetiavmenimnianenrae May 189.97 + 1.0T + 6.1 
SEE ESS ON Bk, OT RR RN Rie eee EE re eee May 149.9F — 0.3t + 5.5 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION? 
mene AE a ree a sein umaib epannninnnadeoebaaascaniennesnasdeoqannne May 16,814 + 8.2 + 0.1 
Completions. ............c:-scss:sscesseseseesesneseneeneneceeenensnsseensacenanseanenasnsanensnenseeseess May 16,447 + 7.4 +28.0 
asia ire i onincamatcelar steerer cpa enanndy Aioahsnodunsiomancnnn ints ies May 110,871 + 0.3 +34.7 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, which in addition contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


t+ Advance data. 
tCentres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 
B-1—Labour Income 


C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


F-1 and F-2—Prices 


G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended June 21, 1969 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

THUAN BOUR FORCE ens tees ee cucet Mikey 8,403 674 2,356 3122 1,381 870 
Werte cet, SPR ec ea: RIN roe ee ee 5,743 473 1,634 2,099 950 587 | 
omen 5c 0. ees ee ee) 18 As 2,660 201 722 1,023 431 283 
AeA PEAT 2 Ko ein ets cg hi eae A REEMA succes 984 79 280 344 173 108 | 
AV eatene tin ee eCity Co eee Os a 1,327 133 418 445 209 122 | 
ES a, SO RR 1S eA OY A 3,466 245 1,002 11322 533 364 
IE EA SER RR Pee aa PU re 2,403 200 607 918 422 256 
Ba VeAtS ANG ‘OVOT Seo ccc yo ee ee 223 17 49 93 44 20 

IONE hake | ssn on ee I Je le 8,020 633 2,204 3,001 1,348 834 | 
COT ooh ae ee en 9 aa BENE A FOU ET 5,469 441 1,523 2,014 928 563 | 
Pet ee Pe sey on CE Coun tk 255) 192 681 987 420 271 
PerMitere so td hele. ee ee 580 28 110 148 268 26 
PT OPTICUIEI(E en sic a et ee ee 7,440 605 2,094 2,853 1,080 808 | 
Pare morcerss..... ce eS i) cl AUN et le ene 6,892 550 1,908 2,673 1,011 750 
SES SE Mae de ele RR a mm a OME yeh 4,568 375 1,296 1753 644 500 
Biren OLS Said edo! fs ld SO ae ne 2,324 175 612 920 367 250 

| 

UL SSEES 11 8 © 09 91 2 aE Dc ip eA ain ag 383 4l 152 121 33 36 
oo) Se a AC et att Re gh teite 274 32 fl 85 22 24 
NET ES iN i AEE ne a oe: <r eGR A Uf De 109 - 41 36 11 12 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE.......ccccccccccccccccssccseeee 6,216 686 1,839 2,100 989 602 
RSA eS a TTC Te ON Mt ELT 1,503 201 436 478 244 144 | 
ESTELLE CSA ae DIODE eect, 1s Cop ee MAR ey yy 4,713 485 1,403 1,622 745 458 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended June 21, 1969 


20-64 years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years —__—_—_~ and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 


(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


UV to 9 dL 8. Sen ere 14,619 2,423 4,125 1,177 4,234 bjie> 1,535 
RE Ss 8) v6) |) es eo 8,403 984 3,965 1,035 1,391 805 223 
fort) cs fn eos Ua Oconee Sse ae eer, a 8,020 840 3,860 961 1,362 783 214 
PIDGOANOVOG 6 Ses iiscctiies aso Rien cane 383 144 105 74 29 22 ** 

: MED AI BAUER POR CE ic cosssicscis. pessennsese 6,216 1,439 160 142 2,843 320 1,312 


PARTICIPATION RATET 
DI eS OM ccc hy deceptions sustain eva vstw esate ae be 40.6 96.1 87.9 S209 71.6 14.5 
oy Bilas 1. Sad ides reste eS Raine 56.5 34.3 96.2 86.1 33.4 tise 14.8 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? 
POS SN PE RE et CO ep 4.6 14.6 2.6 te 2.1 rae | i 
CE BOL FEES ey Se GRaMDUR Es peeiey oer 4.7 10.9 3.4 8.6 2.7 cs 4.8 


 *Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

_ {The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

- Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended June 21, 1969 


June May June 
1969 1969 1968 


(in thousands) 


I ts SAA ARON SY en Oe ore Nase eas cnininn nicaeh Ra enamcan c Penta waxennig rane Silocbenodnis 383 386 395 
Dre SOANSTST EY, LAVOE: U0 LC 30 RS iscsi sce nn ni ns ranennp nvtenas angepaeeieden ceniterey occa pendsors warty cieees 16 24 14 
MAPREUSCSTSE SEN OPS CATSC) WR WNNES UNI NG 2 oo nc siwsh sstioes svc iess'sn nd sag vltempenirahn cio ndoeone asaavapny sd iansataree 367 362 381 
Seeking 

econ as chalath edi buds Chuan enswedha abe aean ghiney abi boMvinn 338 339 339 

De Renter ONE a5 tM I a NE ce dactanedssendieenses aykiidciesaaieiutier 29 23 42 

Fence: F< xe secs ise er esreatesce cs senescent nv eninsncwidvens Sy eae enantio cree Wr een 150 117 170 

en ACR NN re A Zs a pins nk an ganda eae ANION 104 103 109 

OE Ei ic a kn ak ai sa end blinds gun afaiY Vee RUaEI TaN NON BOgS 50 71 46 

eres Alene ie Niet a Po Me OAL S. Sn. dc isiaainuiiebak sap etaobas by eanabeh ole 63 71 56 
Er ac ee ea PT a a A oy eT EN Pace ee ew 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services  Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing  cation** Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income tt 


(millions of dollars) 


yt ear Pr eee ae 737 8,090 2,513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
OP TT AE lee Soe ee 813 8,580 2,815 431 2,546 562 4527, y 0498 1,648 32,385 
ATs 2) ae tae 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 4,972 11,461 1,818 35,230 
irae Ve eee 70.5 744.7 241.7 25.7 198.9 51.6 398.9 918.2 151.3 2,819.8 
Mayol, heat: 72.6 757.5 247.9 34.8 218.0 52.8 407.0 952.6 152.2 2,919.3 
inesere ear 74.2 766.5 252.6 40.6 228.8 53.2 414.8 966.6 154.3 2,979.5 
ily ee es oe. 74.4 754.9 249.1 40.6 240.9 54.0 412.6 967.6 162.3 2,991.7 
EUSP: fh oc ek 74.4 (ERD 258.4 42.2 247.9 54.3 414.8 975.5 154.2 3,034.4 
September.....-eceeu---- 73.6 799.8 266.1 41.7 D5 it 54.5 422.8 982.7 165.8 3,089.5 
October...cccccceeeese-e 74.5 799.1 264.6 40.8 243.2 54.2 430.4 987.9 151.7 3,070.7 
Novembef.......c..0.-- 72 799.9 265.9 39.6 233.9 54.2 446.8 1,011.0 149.6 3,095.2 
December...........-... 74.6 785.4 261.9 29.6 188.4 54.2 459.4 1,003.3 153.1 3,026.8 
1969 —January..ccccccccccceeeeee- 16.2 790.3 271.4 24.1 186.8 53.8 439.6 1,004.5 146.2 3,007.0 
February ..ccccccccceeese-- 77.3 803.2 259.9 27.4 200.8 51.1 440.3. 1,028.4 167.5 3,070.1 
Matchix.c( home. 78.4 815.9 261.6 31.0 198.8 53.2 447.6 1,033.6 167.7 3,103.6 
Movil acc. eee 75.5 819.3 265.5 29.0 ade 54.1 453.9 1,047.2 169.0 3,143.2 
WENT ULRmeoe 75.9 840.1 277.6 39.6 222 56.2 460.3 1,086.3 169.1 3,250.9 


Seasonally Adjusted 


IDGG6—— Ola es vesasd, 731 8,090 2515 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 piests 29,661 


POON OTAN eee oe en eee 813 8,581 2815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 

O08 ——Votal onde eee 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 4,973 11,461 1,819 35,230 

PUGS A OT 2.3. ek 13.0 G29 246.3 aor PA loyes, 52-6 403.3 OTe 146.2 2,873.9 
1 0 ESE a lL fe) TSN 247.4 37.9 218.0 53.6 408.3 OS 5e2 148.4 2,922.6 
PUNO Me Aerated 1P2e: 754.7 246.8 3972 2USe5 52.6 408.9 953.4 148.4 2,914.2 
“TE hat ea AR ae a we 73.9 755.6 239.7 35.3 215.0 a207 412.6 959.9 153.4 29241 
WARIO USE... ..s.s.- ee 73.4 764.2 Day tal | 27.0 216.7 52.4 418.7 970.3 T5531 2,961:5 
NEPICULOCL 2.06... 74.1 782.5 258.4 34.6 222.4 53.) 422.2 972.5 156.9 3,000.4 
fICLODCE 2 ten Jock 18325 261.1 34.7 216.1 53.8 427.3 980.0 '57.8 3,014.6 
INOVEMDENS ccajcnce TIES 792.2 26722 SERA) 224.5 53.9 435.3 1,010.4 160.8 0785 
PICCEMUET ee 74.8 801.1 274.0 33.0 219.8 54.6 443.8 1,010.6 161.9 3,096.6 

1969—January.................... dias) 809.6 Dios 28.3 219.2 54.7 448.6 1,019.1 161.6 31133 
CEI AT Viens ded 817.9 268.8 30.4 236.0 52.0 aa271 1,040.5 164.5 53,1625 
RAC ect se, 78.1 826.7 273.0 39.2 228.5 54.9 457.6 1,039.6 165.7 a tO7 2 
“3 61a) be eee a 78.3 827.0 Zale? 41.2 Z3lee Se 459.0 1,045.9 166.9 3,199.2 
A a, a a 76.1 836.7 277.9 42.7 220.2 6u7 460.8 L,OF73:7 170.0 322370 

*Revised. + Preliminary. tAdvance. 

**Includes post office wages and salaries. **Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
_ March 1969, employers in the principal non-agricultural 
industries reported a total employment of 3,633,206. Table C-3 
_ gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, 
_ for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of 


sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a some- 
what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of 
work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in 
the reporting firms. 


establishments employing 20 or more persons and from a 


| TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 


(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 

Average Average Average Average 

Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 

Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Average 

MNS Lan ee Ores candi s2 ths hots cypansadensc met te otic accuse ina ote 108.2 110.6 86.51 Late 110.9 90.42 
LE Sit 2 Ss ko Saas Ske Ae ee C1. A, Sen 114.3 116.3 91.01 Ltt2 116.2 94.78 
(ES STORER UT 9 0A Oa EI lV OPES AS. $20.37 123-1 96.30 12355 122.8 100.13 
(oy OR cy: ee, 2 Re ee ot, Se 122.6 131.4 102.79 123;2 130.6 106.53 
EIA SAS See RR rh PC ae 122.7 140.4 109.88 2c) 140.3 114.42 
NESS Sige a es ge 2 Oo. © 4 OR 118.0 137.5 107.57 119.4 136.7 111.48 
ae ae ee ee a oS a ee so ee ee or 119.3 139.3 108.95 120.2 140.2 114.33 

ST apt Sag EE a AE 9 Ee SOAR Oa ae apr 122.7 139.9 109.43 122.0 140.2 114.35 

21 SG SSATP. 2 a RS nO oe A 124.6 140.5 109.96 123.3 140.1 114.23 

Op los mal oe 2 deepal 6 2 0 eee ae een aca? Cae eae 124.0 140.6 109.97 121.8 138.8 113.20 
(OTE Benkiatinde Se Oe ee aE PEE ORE i» ee ee 126.9 141.8 109.95 1255 140.4 114.48 
SS La fe 8 Ue od ah as OI Soh OEE Oe oN RE 126.7 143.8 112.52 125.7 143.6 117.08 
UO ghee = 2 Bae 2 SiR Ee 5c ROC EME a 2 ea 126.0 144.3 112.90 124.5 144.8 118.08 
BaD ee re a a ee Be IE ied on 125.7 144.9 113.37 124.0 145.5 118.70 

SE Te ak ake” a ERR EE ERR RD AP RENTER, Braap aE 1227 140.5 109.94 121.4 140.9 114.92 
ERED Sst se raid ROR! 2 2 aT ACE oe A 121.4 145.8 114.04 121.8 146.5 119.47 
LET q pale aE 0 ted SG one a OO ICE 8, Oe A ES 122.0 147.2 115.20 122.5 148.1 120.80 
OO Nagel Se a8 68 aap oe A RE REAR) BEN OEE RR 122.8 148.3 116.04 123.2 149.2 121.70 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 
tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, in- 
Surance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service), 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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| 
TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
a eae een 2 VPs nna eR cee re A rn CS ey a 
Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries ! 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. | 
Areas 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
| 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
Rie Ct Fees fo casseatieh ecu ne hess ncle 111.6 112.0 107.6 98.26 95.42 90.41 
Pei Pee oo asc ben ene ee 110.1 110.3 108.9 - 105.75 103.65 97.43 
fart cll Siegal LET Cs Ci ner ie p ine Miner ny 2). occa a iesrtatol | AAW 108.3 111.6 104.9 81.99 80.59 76.86 i 
OVENS AG a. 20 ee =. Oem aR NY eee re -nED 113.4 113.4 107.2 95.75 91.28 87.10 ; 
Bee ES BEET SN Rt rio oon eae a ice decico sto cndndta ls asa pb sate easy 110.7 111.5 107.4 97.91 96.51 91.04 -} 
CHIEU So ate cs SUIS OO SR emer ae ER eee, PEON Sy aaa EEE Pe ee Ce 114.7 LESS fl 112.61 112.08 105.17 | 
Ey hay ne Seek TR aa rt Oe aes ae ee eee TY 274 1£27;3 120.7 119.00 117.93 110.06 | 
ye ete Rt ee APR Ea a Fe Aas AR 119.8 118.5 116.7 110.10 108.01 102.02 
PUREE RCs tre ae ee Pera he See acc tae Jap vce eave N cae sa 112.0 112.2 110.5 105.02 103.21 97.15 | 
oe TTS ECVE ee eRe ee eee ee he ne ors. ££2:2 112.9 106.03 103.94 99.21 
py ol g Ft tend eal dee 5 OS er oe Eh RAM Ce ee ee 129.0 126.4 123.6 PES:32 113.10 106.77 
PETES CH: E1151 aC Bee ms da Aa am CL eR 7 ale eee PE 127.4 125.6 122.2 125.20 122.21 118.05 . 
; 
OP sy We WB: Sette: Aastra. Nn ARR eee Mpa mest ele Ma 2 F255 121.4 117.1 115.40 114.04 107.18 ! 
URBAN AREAS 
ros a8 gi CPU I EROromnin ee ik. 7k TUR 8 TS Be. aE 127.2 27.2 128.3 89.78 87.71 84.31 
POLITE Ss MPR cats 2 = SA 3 "| RUD NA o eaNR ORM te eee 121.6 118.0 115.6 99.02 94.51 89.44 
rhe ck dd ee trae, otc cham baer any. 95.4 96.5 89.9 100.28 98.94 96.47 
CaF Pie 2 Mite A OSS ace eee a YS ih ee Ate eI EN 116.9 119.0 112.0 91.36 90.39 84.76 
ATEN Ee OLED AN ee TAN Bois hi Seduce aud accep aveaeee agi Due MOR UY 116.3 117.2 111.8 98.64 96.02 88.55 
CTC ORIG EILE 27 Sg eee ees Preside Ont MEMO. ls sa ew animes 106.0 107.9 99.6 129.20 128.08 122.07 
VEC R OAL toa) en es Tk Ele tins sas become Mocacen? 119.5 119.3 117.6 114.35 113.77 106.81 
9 CTE a Ses ih a 6. 0! 0) CRE OTe er Oe 113.9 fis.5 110.2 97.18 96.65 90.48 
Sy LichWh ALLIS ACT 5, eet te ee eee ete ect 0 rca 93.6 94.3 96.8 116.87 113.62 106.16 
BELO O RK 6.00 ibd een so ies er aoc Votes cece dee NN Mech: es 114.9 116.5 115.8 97.60 96.32 90.54 
HE ONSIA LV ICT OS PA Crete fos edt et re ct ok a ABR science gs 108.4 109.7 105.5 106.13 105.96 97.21 
RD UE AWS ETE sy ees Ake ROE 89h eae. io ee 31.1 131.9 122.7 106.60 105.88 100.06 
Beliepilie:: 22 cae ys Ah ye Ue ee ee 118.8 117.9 114.8 100.61 99.82 93.55 
YET ELT CTY 31 007 | eee ete sna eee etait ets adres PeeE Sirol Wet emma eee aE sa Sie 269.9 268.7 258.6 117.14 117.15 109.34 
PIERO ors Oe eet ei, Ce eet OR abn ene eee 131.8 130.3 . 124.6 110.51 109.65 101.43 
ROei ny MitainaP OTC NCI NUE. cet ce ie cee 118.2 119.3 113.3 114.21 111.42 101.56 
CRSIG SE ne RET Rc a, ck, ae te et ie aed) ot aa Pa 134.2 133.8 131.6 107.91 106.91 99.95 
SIC 8a) a ee Coes Re oe ane Ce OREO Ce E IN ds 120.6 121.0 417.2 120.01 119.71 113.55 
Kingston. :s.c8 SI a os sc.s SO EA oe ete ES 08 12232 1209 118.8 113.20 UT 22 105.11 
[Eid atl he ee Ra OR 9 SRE Oe na a) RO ER 148.6 149.0 140.4 105.92 105.32 97.70 
i) or 2 gs Lee Ne ok es WL eee Mee 2h7 12153 117.4 110.68 108.87 100.84 
a Pe A | Oe ee Ra eee RANT NE AE Me Sai UE 2 101.1 99.5 100.3 110.92 112.83 104.11 
VOL Ss 5 Col Be oe Pos Rm ene RC Pe One BEARD MERE 1S des 142.2 143.2 80.7 136.03 135.99 118.37 
Rene OPUCEN stone tay one st ens tn SNe eer 133.6 133.4 129.1 120.91 120.86 112.10 
SO NL esac GN er ee eects ils dod Pe eee 137.6 139.5 136.8 148.00 148.09 138.52 
PANE NI BEE os occ. snc Srcged, be taht ees alae Cee 120.8 121.6 113.7 128.78 130.07 121.80 
SSG he OS eae OL, Lp RMR A Ini S ie Gem pte, eet Ae 122.2 th 111.0 140.28 140.60 131.51 
Ra UMA TATION 00a ener A dur Mae cen he ie oe eee 137.9 139.3 107.0 133.92 134.59 112.06 
RETNA ooh en ee ha ERR oie tN aan Ok 0 70.9 70.6 11 104.40 103.37 100.35 
DET Cs 18 SUIS. £ 1 Ne ORR D1, CIR REMC NE PLE HT at hk ee 129.8 129.8 123.9 120.18 118.41 110.81 
ii alo SCTE alae ek ERE. 1 EOE eA OR Se, LE eany 110.3 109.1 107.7 133.91 132.09 125.351 
tod OC AY aE SES 5 a Sa OS ENC eee SO ya TOR 15253 153.2 144.8 134.52 131.58 119.84 
ane ae tet eee: 2.5 tase * oa. oot hen cee are eee 115.0 L£5:6 PbS. 98.87 96.86 91.04 
“OEE ES) Sod EE On te RR EE See ON 118.6 1D Wee 113.8 100.30 99.61 94.32 
Ss SSE SEO 5 o.oo en a we eee MARPAC A eels Oy 135.5 137.2 136.5 97.98 99.49 92°52. 
COST Ss Nei 92 i OC Nee RED. CRT MRAM Te P77 134.9 130.9 113.58 110.46 104.63 
ED TULS WPS TRS a ORD ok 2 See ea ED 137.1 134.6 129.6 108.55 106.90 99.94 
CYS VICTOR OR MRCS PaO MID eel NO Ie 132.8 cil 124.2 §22-03 119.73 Fi) 
WEES PEGE as tid SO eR Oc sh eye 122.0 122.3 119.0 107.92 107.46 103.02 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
eee 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
Areas 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
NMR high i ffs cu ti rndemeceuts waiter eae RR rri.y Re ksy 108.9 98.04 98.12 91.23 
RR PRN NEE 2 ie a ic ince tetas san shchadde SPagve adeakd adiaeatenss 110.6 110.6 107.8 106.00 105.51 99.53 
Pee wat 181d 8 ii Ree RI 107.5 108.7 107.1 84.30 81.54 76.29 
pee ol) PSEA See ae Oe Lee aes 113.2 [i & Pe 109.8 94.94 95.73 87.89 
4 END as, a cS Sn Re a | 110.9 110.8 108.6 97.88 a? be 91.36 
Mase co cs Nba che cheealh dgds need ssn uded de des Ldvshewteaees cdvévia BS:7 115.3 112.6 112.88 112.04 105.80 
. ESL) haart cis vias apaclh shi <cocptagee cle reivtouneuvghna cai 128.1 127.5 122.2 119.64 118.80 110.13 
I sd ee ks Ud ace ates P22 120.2 117.6 Leis 110.24 102.52 
! (at nt oI aR I ae Pe re 143.3 112.4 Pie 106.52 105.04 98.16 
eM TEER ssa goog Sos tein ecxuvn inated ca vt den eosd od ead aniusent fit 114.1 114.2 114.4 106.91 106.02 99.78 
oo LS US RI ee ee CR Pane eee ROD 130.9 129.3 124.5 116.31 115.60 106.88 
EET ROSE Se ASE roe ee Mn ee 13i7 128.3 124.0 126.14 125.20 118.52 
| lg 1, OE, SEE Aa noe ee amet te ee eee 122.8 122.0 118.0 116.04 115.20 107.57 
URBAN AREAS 
| Ne ERE 2 Si SO chee 129.7 128.6 129.7 90.28 89.18 86.28 
(=a EERE oe SRR 2 Al a Ua Oe 119.9 122.0 115.8 98.13 97.88 90.16 
MNS RE EN anes 5 cchele  PiTis ie caasrsg ele ltade yelsiyssowe dl & wehabdvasen 94.8 95.4 97.2 100.61 99.68 96.05 
RES RS MY AN obs cteaipn te osticancvieinonls dda rains sdowwisl widens ee 119.3 117.4 LEA 91.91 90.68 85.87 
OU ONT E AE 8 OA gE Rees a eee Se NE ee ee 117.2 116.6 114.3 97.75 98.37 89.87 
CT 5 iy apes ee age Pc ne ee a re 107.1 106.0 100.6 128.93 129.20 122.03 
NRE Ee BE og clit dh nvnooe vaio easvrecesveveeBediseavinddt T7122 120.4 118.3 114.50 113.57 107.76 
tase Sis soba open Pr eaessatconc bah dewickeeibao’ 116.2 114.4 110.2 98.03 96.86 91.65 
NN I idl ahs nrg avinclv dione iemviinbrdlteadasban che 91.9 93.6 93.2 115.96 116.87 109.64 
TN Be edocs Fisacs cussaigandvidan Sohighiserins New ahscden aio 114.2 115.0 116.3 98.77 97.56 91.81 
MI yo osssins vas Bocca ay ese caseoel vv Gnkeamincn vin oke 108.8 108.7 108.0 104.66 106.08 97.57 
NE We BE ht chy ARIA A Ine occa woh csseen vllccivs gro deeten wd caur coeur 131.9 131.4 123.3 107.84 106.63 101.44 
ES ae IRR OSES sae £5 Se 118.9 118.1 114.0 101.60 99.77 94.29 
NNEC SER OP id Ss pues fa dda Ma ie aeiecd reba tenisusatw ted Ree rinveges 270.3 268.0 256.6 119.32 117.40 110.00 
oo ON EEE” Bae eee Fe. a SNe 22s Sener oot ok 133.7 13257. 125.0 111.24 110.62 101.18 
SGM SITIMMTARE ONE: PLERUUID os hepsi osatatsspedteeedsswssaivias Moen ob LA 6.6 118.5 112.8 114.79 114.05 103.18 
cae Aes SE aa ae ay pe Pee a 139.6 138.4 132.9 107.47 107.71 100.41 
NG Ng SS SRR San Be oa cane ne one ee eer 122.2 121.0 E73 120.78 120.34 113.67 
NE has Sar Lae PS eo St Re 125.0 122;5 119.6 113.97 112.47 104.59 
EET ge Giae  2 SO, ee ee 149.3 149.2 140.3 106.84 105.84 99.05 
I gh tae aces sab issVeboas 121.9 122.1 117.4 111.25 110.90 101.67 
IRE AM 0 eee ge a a 101.4 99.9 100.1 112.44 110.05 104.63 
OSS le Bp DB ey te A RE SU Salen RN oe A OO ee SRP 141.2 142.2 128.8 135.54 135.75 91.45 
CEES EE SSE Ebi 2 ie JERE lll Po a lle ed A 134.1 128.9 122.07 120.38 112.89 
ES AOE SSE NO ot ae a a eo 139.2 37:5 134.2 147.61 148.44 139.97 
ree oc rlec ee eu 122.6 tl 114.6 1453) 129.14 123.54 
NN te Oe 8 EIS ean cdihecactive- 123.9 122:7 112.3 140.79 140.24 129.93 
a SE hae a eae nicaths Lihowiswcess 139.8 138.1 117.7 131.30 133.61 104.38 
ES: a IRR IRE Ss Sees 2S Wee oe, 70.1 69.7 Tice 106.44 102.93 100.48 
RN eal 6 ce a a bh cas 131.1 130.2 125.0 120.52 119.79 133.53 
i a de, 108.7 110.9 108.9 138.02 135.10 125.20 
EP Ge Sa Beat RITE Re ac ee in Se 150.0 152:5 144.8 135.18 134.44 121.80 
SSS pale Lele He nea Page oR eee 116.9 115.8 113.7 99.68 98.63 91.67 
ik ruc dl nail 118.0 118.7 115.6 101.50 100.20 94.93 
pte 4. ot ae eee eS 137.1 136.8 139.2 101.01 98.24 92:75 
Eth) aly pe IES he OREO OO Es 140.0 138.4 133.0 114.72 113.54 105.42 
NE acca ch hirano dgvseds arosaosindnsnant dak 139.9 137.2 131.0 109.32 108.48 100.82 
ah MLD LE 8, 2, CE AAD. DEO TRS TT PR 136.3 13340 125.3 122.19 121.87 114.24 
EE LT 5 Oe ee en ee See 130.8 127.2 119.8 108.71 108.50 101.16 


* Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


a 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Business and 
tion, Personal Services 
Commu- Socaraaiae aa ae 
Mines, Manufacturing nication Finance, Non- 
Quarries ~  Con- and Insurance com- Com- Public Total 
and Oil _—_Non- struc- Other and Real mercial mercial Adminis- Specified 


Forestry Wells Durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sectort tration** Industries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 

NiarcIY LUGS eee Ae AS 12228 850.1 812.8 329.1 — 1,019.5 293.6, «1, 13038 654.7 403.1 6,294.5 

cve]si 0h bilep! belie fk ae mW 120.5 846.9 802.2 321.6 631.0 1,003.8 290.0... 1,129:0 636.2 403.9 6,238.4 

WEATCIT L9GG hess cso 46.5 Mou 809.2 764.8 304.5 622.4 936.0 269.8 1,057.8 $70.5 398.3 5,905.9 
NEWFOUNDLAND i 

| EW lw el BS 00 aan ee ed, 5.6 8.6 Le 6.2 1307 16.2 pa VR: Tes . Toh 93.9 

ete) 80h BST ban mn est ie Dae | Des 8.5 1.6 7 ta2 16.7 2.0 21S Ted 7.8 94.3 

WTAE CIVAE DS Ouse oe ete tests 2.0 5.6 8.5 [ef 6.5 14.8 1525 1.9 21.8 677. tie 92.5 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

March 1969" £6 8s... — = 1.4 0.4 el 26 4.0 0.6 6.0 1:5 2.0 19.7 

Bebe 1960") anova — = 1.6 0.3 ie? Paes | 4.0 0.6 6.1 1.4 2.0 19.9 

NEAECIM 9682... eaees: ace — s— 1.4 0.4 | ape 2S 3.5 0.6 5.8 1.9 yee | 19.4 
Nova SCOTIA 

Weare l 9697 2 err 3 19 6.6 bee 1353 2.5 25.8 30.8 6.9 38.9 14.2 AVEO 188.2 

Hep el 960%. 2s. eR as 25 6.8 17.0 1353 12.6 23.6 31.6 6.9 39.2 13.9 2072 187.4 

INIARCIN L90Sh 5 eee. pL o. 6.2 16.7 Lae 9.2 2ies 28.4 6.4 37.0 12.4 18.7 LIS-5 
New BRUNSWICK 

NIALCH CL OOS. fe ee 29 2.3 16.1 10.5 7.8 22.9 24.4 4.5 31.8 9.5 11.0 143.8 

eye 969 Fe 3.4 25 15.8 10.7 S2 22:9 25:5 4.4 30.9 9.5 11.2 144.9 

Diaecn h968... oe esac: Bias) fae jRey.7h 10.8 6.7 2301 22.8 4.4 30.2 9.7 10.5 139.1 
QUEBEC 

Marchi 1969*.....25.-..5.0, 10.0 23.9 320.5 195.0 70.7 168.1 252.4 81.0 301.4 160.4 89.1 1;672:5 

Hepat 9697S. oe meee thes pag Ba | 317.8 193:5 71.6 173.0 22 80.3 304.5 161.8 89.3 1,679.7 

RAT CHeLO OGM. ee: dest. 14.6 24.6 304.5 183.8 69.2 165.9 236.0 Aa’ 288.0 151.9 88.9 1,601.4 
ONTARIO 

DMarch. 1969 * es aes. 10.4 Bote 369.5 454.7 ley 2042 400.9 125.8 422.1 258.9 168.25 82358 1-6 

| Ro CE || AST oh! halanapaei Ree Ree nt eed 34.9 367.0 454.4 133.8 205.0 399.6 12457, 413.4 25823 167.3 123569 4 

March 1968303 ee. tbe2 34.3 BO 22 423 114.8 200.9 366.7 Li 383.4 2271 LOL 2A ZB8 72 
MANITOBA , 

WEALC Tp DOO) coe cee. 0.7 6.9 28.0 20.1 13.6 44.3 Ba ei 12.8 50.7 29:5 18.8 DA GL 

HOO S196) tel caer. 0.7 The Da Thess 19.8 13.9 43.8 50.9 13.1 Siley 30.0 19.1 277.8 

WIALCHS LOGOS ve. es 0.7 6.4 26,5 18.2 13.4 43.3 Sd bie 1s 48.4 Deeg | 19.1 267.3 
SASKATCHEWAN 

Nrasel 1969 veces ht 0.5 5.4 9.4 5.4 1231 24.9 38.8 8.3 48.3 19.8 17.0 189.9 

ioe) ak BOX Che eae lene eae 0.6 ae) 9.2 5:6 10.1 24.3 38.9 8.3 48.2 Loy 16.9 187.1 

Niel 968 Sk tec ee OF 5.0 9.3 5.9 123 24.2 pee 8.2 47.1 (gi) 17.4 184.5 
ALBERTA 

NareH V9O0T Ah Fe... 2.0 22.6 26.4 2557, 32.4 47.9 79.6 18.5 98.8 58.9 3123 444.2 

Pepe 1969? 2 oe eee. e) 22.8 26.0 24.4 29.1 47.7 80.9 18.8 94.2 52.4 SN Lies 429.4 

sy EON ses LS) 8 a Re ce ies 21.0 D5e2 26.1 32.9 46.4 74.4 16.2 89.8 48.0 30.5 412.0 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

March 1969* 0 ic cd: 16.7 9.4 49.7 75.4 32.9 75.0 103.9 29.4 106.7 74.9 38.9 612.8 

| Sys) Yn L762 a 12.9 9.3 48.8 73.0 27.6 Fieve L032 295 106.8 75.3 3933 601.0 

IARC IOS igo acs cess 17.9 10.0 46.1 67.5 31.4 ho. 93.7 2508 102.1 Gil 38.4 569.7 
* Preliminary. + Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations, and private households. 


t Includes health services (except hospitals) ; motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services (except domestic 
service) and miscellaneous services. ** Excludes non-civilian employees. 


Note: In January 1969, DBS expanded the estimates to include all non-agricultural employees. Additions were also made for welfare and religious 
organizations, municipal governments, provincial government employees not otherwise listed, and employees engaged in fishing, trapping and private 
household work. Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 


Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 
Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry. (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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TABLE C-4—Inadustry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 

Industries 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 

(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
meee, ANCCLUDING MILLING. 4J......:...sssc0bine 110.3 109.8 107.6 148.11 146.72 139.20 
eR ey exentorsd kA oie wees 103.0 102.8 L232 145.33 145.08 137.15 
OS ee ee © ek Se meme aS 104.5 105.1 100.0 154.29 152.80 145.21 
Non-metals except fuels. .........c4.c)didic.-.sesseccecsevseccedsoses 116.0 113.4 112.6 136.72 138.48 128.71 
OOP a Te Te a 1 Re + ene 77.4 pete 82.4 119.84 113.31 111.82 
Services incidental to miming......................::csescceseees 179.7 LI8ez 165.9 165.73 158.14 154.44 
ERT AM © USL OWT aos: cossvanSanceh tes ede snicwntcrzendressaaleelee 122.4 1218 18 Wes 120.68 119.47 11/32 
RPT IMS AMINE A Tis hisesicrsscsvviniess Be ey denn vinins cxtonnsasut ewes 134.4 133.6 125.8 129.92 128.17 119.18 
SEMEL EEE I SO bs schesciszivard de S hecsnbichtannstecvob oak Li2aF Li2.2 114-2 Phicet LEO 104.15 
UG En Ue aie Bh: Se a ce eee ame 100.7 100.8 101.3 106.92 106.92 99.73 
SPT Be Oe tS oA, RSS nee aR MERE 6) 99.7 99.9 100.3 103.43 103.71 96.96 
OL Ce BO Rett EE a” 9 Se Re ee 106.9 106.7 LOT 2 127.45 125.87 115.88 
Tobacco processing and products..................eeees 1134 HS. 116.9 115.03 114.17 104.90 
RMR ERM USCL Si testo tisdale RAS shen an-rinedcdarecnacibnstee $2335 124.3 REA 125220 123.81 113.08 
OER Riya cess nde cvskocnsebbngI Os a valeperniten nocd 102.9 102.1 100.7 80.09 79.83 75.40 
A II BI rs sue xcvvcnvohvhs Sh Vaensnertonntiiensan esbusth 119.4 119.3 113.3 99.86 99.67 91.92 
RNR BEM E NEI UNE DR ser ete sir snin ee Aero evrgdoondtna wes since teh eee 116.8 i'S.7 110.0 76.20 75.20 qa hel. 
LSS OME Tpcrnee SL SERGE RnS | Oi \ Rianne teen SeRE eo 110.3 108.9 LT027 The feel 73.70 70.25 
PE ME NEES ES OIE 8 50d cxines cvsathber de tadesusied avncixnmnsaeeseh 110.4 109.0 102.6 109.92 105.74 102.13 
CATO UGTUCOR Tp fy 20 1s: tn cn a Sn ee oP 129.4 128.7 123.9 97.60 96.20 90.18 
Peer ONC BIE A INCUSITICS. uF A, donne mare reeed dines 118.0 117.0 115.0 139.78 139.17 130.15 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 113.9 113.9 113.9 124.67 123.36 116.67 
POOL Y WIA TGUSICIES 2050.....5 totubafeactbassnoccas srseeetindes 1272 126.9 123.0 141.59 140.84 133.41 
PAGE FODTICALITIC AUOUSITICS 025.520. bvccisnvevecssss oes 13250 131.0 125.4 126.03 124.13 116.56 
Dae anerypexcepe electrical.t25.2L00i. meses 146.6 145.3 143.6 142.74 136.61 Feb eo 
MIBNSMOTIATION ECUIDMENt. .n...5...2sbecccsnnecsecsconssssheert Sx | 152.9 129.6 142.31 141.96 128.67 
ety MCC Ca CoS pe: an 147.0 146.0 142.0 123.91 122.49 114.42 
Non-metallic mineral products......000.00.........-....:0eccsees 112.6 LE2:5 108.9 125.10 126.05 115.69 
Berle BNOGDA! PLOUUCIS 25.8 lesen sera deo 101.6 102.1 100.8 172.34 173.24 163.40 
Chemicals and chemical products...................::0s000 118.2 ty 117.0 133-52 135.01 126.88 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 140.6 139.9 13234 104.26 (do.44 97.78 
OS a UR Og © CO) Re oe en: ee nem 5.2 104.7 103.6 102.6 146.81 140.40 135.39 
NNR SREN SS ed RO ee, 2d. a it assspeestaneLacuart 119.4 LUT ee 144.48 139,33 13257 
PRP IONS a ue kc iadcctan sadndhs etvakeseiins 79.3 79.1 84.1 152.88 143.16 141.96 

TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 

GERD he Og 9 1B Wy 9 1 SA ea Oe ee 107.4 108.0 105.4 128.68 128.67 119.61 
SEPM VAUSENE CINE IDNEN on oes saree on ese eee eh ese ap ec cReas 102.7 103.7 99.7 127.94 127.78 118.48 
OETA Ae dere aaa, Sk I A oo Chee 108.5 107.3 109.5 115.42 113.50 104.25 
TTT EL Te Ld CAL | Bina hte MRR a ee it7S Ith} 117.5 123.02 123.37 114.26 
Biectric Power, Gas and Water ....0.05..0805s.sccene 13.7 113.9 113.0 144.65 145.06 138.73 
ee Sale vecuapahioaebanegacarttore 130.3 131.7 123.8 91.49 90.55 84.69 
EN ER Te U1 Re RF de ef 124.0 124.0 119.0 116.10 115.44 105.68 
NE EO oo ey a tat at Chee 133.8 136.0 126.5 78.92 78.05 73.72 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.... 135.0 134.3 129.3 111.38 110.87 101.61 
RPRPTACAAD APUALIL ULES ooo. cna onneacoasoxovanecennecantnasennsens 139.4 138.4 132.0 109.88 109.07 98.48 
BOUT OTS BUI. TCA] CRLBUE. ... .cscecsecscanncsccsessnmscsncccntscesyoes 129.0 128.6 125.7 113.56 113.48 106.02 
Tk ge CARS, ea ae be ere Rea 158.9 157.8 148.4 82.89 82.01 78.26 
ROE SI NOUIRE MUN O  cie wssanansisuninsunisn sts easuahoe 140.2 138.3 131.2 73.95 73.29 68.04 
I CO So agen caeaagdentes 181.3 177.6 167.3 127.39 127.47 123.69 
IRR os senna canpnpnuinn 144.6 144.4 137.3 61.73 60.48 57:35 
PR MIONITUPOA IS BOT UNCC Sis ciincnspnesonsinscaenasaaisperacsantscs 191.7 191.3 171.0 85.95 85.74 81.29 
op Ue oe) 0 to oN yy & Sa rns 8 iS 121.4 117.1 115.40 114.04 107.18 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries SEPT. T-17-18A 


NNN cas 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 

Industries 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 

(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MINING INCLUDING MILLING 2. 15 110.4 109.2 148.61 148.07 139.01 
Ifo en 1 hs a IE 5 Od 103.4 102.8 102.9 147.11 145.37 Isnt 
Shia ES CNRS ee a ODE ake 00 oe AEN 105.0 105.2 104.8 153.46 154.53 141.70 
POTHIER COL LUEIS. pecans inctitarntt-< ocd 117.9 116.2 114.5 136.26 133.85 128.67 
RATA PERS raTIC SANG PICScceE te hy ok 2 site es Ree 86.8 ley: S19 125222 120.72 113:29 
Bervices incidental tO. MINING..\ een ected 183.0 180.4 164.9 163.31 165.39 155.24 
Dae a ne CARING «5 in sien cteget sete os ana dpnoweeninea unre 12322 122 119.4 121.70 120.80 111.48 
PRG COS Rhy Be. cy steues ce, Se Py een he 136.0 134.6 129.0 130.54 130.05 118.62 
PIERS DIE OOS ss tgs Aaa Nis OB sa ole ot ee 112.9 112.8 111.6 113.09 111.87 104.82 
MOAT DOVETARCS 2.85 Sameer chee eee ae 100.7 100.8 101.9 108.88 106.83 100.73 
OS ee ead oy ee. tee Ee 99.6 99.9 101.1 105.49 103.31 97.98 
ISEVETADOS. retire ees ies fete hatae lan overeeruastin es 107.7 106.6 £OZ 52 128.56 127.61 116.88 
Tovacco processitig and products... o....:.-0..s005.csce ee 109.4 PAS. {IS rl OR 119167 116.32 107.43 
BORE. DIOUICUSH. Soi cee ek ee. ue eee ee 124.3 123.8 122.3 I2I33 125.20 114.79 
PROUT: OPOCUCLS I 0 no tins ore rie ohare eee 102.2 102.8 98.9 80.46 80.34 75.28 
PEIN PIV OC CUS to resend as ree ten cade deme a 118.5 119.5 116.4 101.65 99.89 92.16 
i cTH TRU Li boas 001 | Rh emts EER cma PRIDE: ans Oe SMCs MaEE ME AO ay ak 116.5 117.0 110.4 76.92 76.42 71.44 
RRP TILL 5 Bae eet ee aie Oe a mt A Ue Mie vee 110.3 110.3 110.4 76.18 Tonk 70.76 
VOU PLOCLECLS a Metco ec ee ee een kes eee PE 110.3 103.0 111.24 110.05 102.68 
Pieorruresand BAGS. cic ey eaeere eee 128.9 130.4 123.0 98.85 97.49 91.10 
Paper and aieGanaustriess.0 eet on cep een 118.3 118.1 115.0 139.84 139.82 130.61 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. Se 114.1 114.1 127,02 124.70 118.27 
PEGnary, Metal andistiies". See ere an cee a 128.1 1272 b2335 142.81 141.87 134.91 
Metal fa bricatme toGustrics nse, os ead iccescoss ees 134.2 1325 125.8 12.35 126.29 117.42 
Machinery, except CleCthical  ) en tie a hee 149.2 147.8 143.6 139.30 142.43 126.05 
‘ETansportatiom caquipments ..9 er ot a ices F556 153-1 146.8 143.16 142.34 120.94 
BICCINICAL PLOCctsee tn ce Neen re ei tol ee 147.3 147.0 141.2 124.54 123.98 115.39 
Non-metallic mmeral products... ee Ms 7 113.0 110.2 125.91 125.95 117.17 
Petroleum and Coal products | 92a kot 10235 102.0 101.8 172.78 172.54 163.29 
Chemicals and’chemical -productSs.... 3.2.10... 120.1 118.5 118.9 13375 135.64 126.55 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 142.1 140.6 134.7 105.48 104.46 S197 
COINS TRI CT ION Se tires . RMN fre Rte a och co ae O53) 104.8 104.4 146.32 148.43 136.59 
BEEN 3 ks eee eee, ee ee ea ance eee 120.8 120.0 115.4 143.74 144.71 134.40 
Bosimeering <5. eee. ....c pe een ee oN 78.4 78.5 85.3 153.17 158.24 141.72 

TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 

OFT ER UTA TABS Fo... ....0h see eee ee, eee 109.1 108.7 105.6 129.24 127.06 120.19 
PTAUS POLAT Me ie cet os. hnctAc a ee ee 103.2 102.6 99.9 128.51 127.92 118.99 
ve EST £2 LL ORME ee Ee oe io SAD Allen SRI Oo 108.2 108.5 109.3 1307 114.24 103.43 
COMminunication.2..s husk eh aa ee 121.5 Pi ie 125.88 120.50 114.88 
slectric PowernGrastand Watet.ni+ nan Lee Lie 113.5 141.40 137.36 139.77 
dG LURE) 5: GO ies Mew ee ot ok 4: Ce ee ED MURR ae 1325 130.9 124.8 OS) 91°35 84.99 
WVOIGSHIEC ATAU AE incu w Ale ee eee ee 12500 124.5 118.9 115.86 115.70 106.30 
GEG abl e(oe 20,2 ee ete DRM Me AMER 136.4 134.5 128.1 79.54 78.93 74.16 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.... 13577 134.9 129.7 111.58 111.00 103.93 
Bani) INSU ONS: cco Ve yc ee 140.3 139.3 132.5 109.10 109.68 100.63 
insurance anderenleestate... ks Seles an ee | PALF) 128.9 126.0 115.19 112.93 108.59 
BURA Aon ese ei Bek oY eee cae J I ons 161.2 160.2 149.2 82.96 82.47 78.12 
Ee TEATS Melel Gi 3: Fn et Pee VERT ES nae 137.9 141.1 12 TIE 74.02 66.57 
PCT UIAT SOT VICES irs uc: hott bec tn BS tat Oren 184.4 182.5 167.6 127.42 127.39 122.84 
NMsseCeANCOlIS SERVICES Se |. caheaein | Ree meet 147.6 146.3 139.1 61.47 61.08 aye 
Services to buildings and dwellings......0..0.000.000000000... 193.2 191.2 7A ey 85.34 85.55 82.33 
Ds ee OC DAP OST EE oon al a a hcl caw, 122.8 1220) 118.0 116.04 115.20 107.57 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
Industry 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.4 42.2 42.4 3.24 3.23 3.03 137.31 136.37 128.38 
! Re eee NE 5 isc viankadireatiebesccs cian 41.5 41.1 41.3 ioe B51 3.14 138.21 136.11 129.83 
WAR PENER POR ER A PEM Deed «2005 ivsiuser Pee Boece 42.4 42.8 42.6 2.80 2.80 aoe 118.88 119.87 108.66 
PROINETAIS, EXCOME TUCIS.5..c.5.u.cecpeccoecosce cous cece 42.6 42.5 42.7 2.97 3.00 2.87 126.58 127.58 122.37 
RTE MS ITI BOING DIB... icscccsdoncs edi eos seviveies 44.8 44.8 46.2 2.66 2.58 2.39 119.03 115.34 110.62 
Services incidental to mining..............000....... 45.3 45.5 46.4 258 3.59 SPA | 162.04 163.10 151.83 
DE es 00S (Cen ec 40.6 40.3 40.1 2.74 pag Bs Zh 110.98 109.65 100.63 
Coe Lee Lop 0s Te | SEO be A 41.1 40.9 40.2 2.94 2.92 2.70 120.69 119.65 108.45 
PUMP OIE BODIE! os. osi cacssescesn ee eb cikes 40.0 So, 40.0 ioe 2.50 2,33 100.93 99.41 92.92 
BOONE BINS DO VOTE BCS issciscsnsnaveciscossiteiisisvvcevees: 39.7 38.9 39.9 2.47 2.45 Ai2e 98.02 95.32 90.54 
aL ts Se EES 39.6 38.8 39.8 2.40 2.38 221 94.91 92.06 88.02 
MATS Oh 8 dont iv ds nace cvosesg teste evaexs 40.2 39.8 40.6 3.00 3.01 2.69 120.42 119.59 109.21 
Tobacco processing and products................ 38.3 38.2 38.4 2.81 2.70 254 107.47 103.14 96.26 
MRRP AILODEN Ge ibs. cossccosncssdccies i becnts 42.1 41.4 41.5 2.85 2.80 2.56 119.85 116.01 106.11 
NEUE IE SEPSIS oo ode igs cas ves tvtincansaaeshisebes seve 39.3 40.0 40.1 1.87 1.84 Lz Tal oe Nee be 68.92 
MERU ORMOCNICU Se tere dike cs socsienscnnnet estat otetoloss 41.8 41.3 40.5 2.16 2.14 1.99 90.36 88.35 80.52 
Miscellaneous textiles.............ssst.e000 40.3 40.1 36.1 PAM 2.24 1.95 91.37 89.96 70.46 
a Le a a ed ed 40.5 40.5 40.9 1.68 1.67 13 67.98 67.51 62.69 
tg RES ne ede aT 3 375 Lt aed 1.86 1.85 1.71 69.71 69.52 64.38 
CET ECIUICU ME 2,5 0.05 csnashenis sontete een es 40.4 40.2 40.7 2.63 2.61 2.40 106.18 105.16 97.61 
BOREE RINE ED ADI ad KCUNT OB coos, dla vscascnsnccatceeevenics 41.8 41.8 41.7 pay 2.14 1.99 90.66 89.50 83.22 
Paper and allied industries...................00....0: 41.2 41.2 41.1 3.18 3.19 2.96 131.05 131.19 121.69 
PUM ANG ADOr MINIS. ei winsakes de 41.3 41.5 41.3 3.46 3.47 yes 142.86 143.85 132.80 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 38.4 S707 38.5 3.26 Su21 2.99 125.14 120.94 115.09 
Primary Metal mndustries....2)............c0sc...0- 40.9 40.9 41.0 A eee) 3.24 3.07 133.45 132.31 125.91 
Sy POE So Bs LE iy a eee 40.5 40.4 40.3 3.39 3.36 3.19 137.18 135.50 128.48 
Metal fabricating industries..............000...0..... 41.6 41.2 41.1 2.89 2.89 2.67 120.16 118.96 109.67 
Paneuinery, except Glectrical oo. o50...ed ses 41.9 41.6 41.0 = BY 3.12 2.82 131.08 129.80 115.43 
Transportation equipment.....................000.. 40.9 40.7 37.0 325 3.24 2.94 132.89 131.94 108.63 
PURELY ATE ATIC phos ccsacicneawerrt 42.2 41.9 41.6 219 3.16 2.94 134.81 132.19 122.30 
eT Delay a) |: Sa ln ee 40.7 40.5 34.0 3.34 3733 3.01 136.06 135.05 102.14 
Se PMNCAAESETINSP eae ret Oe oh en 40.8 40.3 30.0 3.59 Bot 3.36 146.49 143.86 100.96 
Parts and @CCessorics...........0.:.0... 40.6 40.7 37.8 3.20 ares 2.17 129.97 130.69 104.73 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 39.9 39.6 40.2 322 3.22 2.90 128.59 127.19 116.62 
Ramee OME OPE MONUN Goo 5 ok oes vavaseahisoekes 40.5 40.5 40.4 2.65 2.63 2.46 107.48 106.56 99.58 
Communications equipment.................. 40.6 40.3 40.0 Pees: 2.50 Pie 103.48 100.62 94.78 
Non-metallic mineral products....0.0.0.0.0.0....... 41.7 41.8 42.2 Zio 2.83 2.61 117.71 118.19 109.85 
Petroleum and coal products.........0....0..00..0.. 42.3 42.4 42.0 ey 3.70 3.50 156.80 156.80 146.88 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.5 40.5 40.7 2.90 2.89 2.69 yt 137.32 109.60 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.9 40.5 40.5 2.22 2.20 2.06 90.64 88.89 83.63 
gL ALE ee C6) ER SR 38.6 40.4 40.6 3.62 3.61 3.30 142.17 146.09 134.13 
NT Risk 8 1 an Lae a 38.5 38.8 39.4 3.66 3.67 3.36 140.84 142.43 132.21 
RPOTOTAL COMTTACTOLS osc ois cccciicos vanes acs vacs 39.1 38.9 39.5 3.55 3,52 3.28 139.03 136.91 129.50 
Special trade contractors.........0......0000-. 38.0 38.7 39.3 3.74 3.78 3.42 142.12 146.15 134.32 
TSN RE RRS 42.7 44.9 43.7 3.51 3.48 3.17 148.66 156.14 138.80 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 43.9 45.2 44.2 2.86 2.80 2.60 125.66 126.64 114.63 
SDERCE CNEINCOTIIE oon nensscncesncncssicecaioss 41.9 44.7 43.5 3.92 3.91 3.57 164.21 174.61 155.02 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
TE COTES: | aR DO, «We Sree 41.6 41.4 40.9 3.33 3.31 3.09 138.66 136.87 126.52 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 37.5 37.9 41.3 2.59 2.54 2.35 97.13 96.47 97.22 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. 38.1 36.9 38.9 1.59 1.58 1.47 60.78 58.31 57.13 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 32.1 32.6 33.4 1.59 1.59 1.47 51.03 51.82 49.04 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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TABLE C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 
(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Average 

Ei se 2 RE ino ia css abet isnot mean ty asa 41.0 2302 eee! 106.8 10337, 
ot eel 30 See <q 2 8 Caen 6 AoE ore CSc ab ee 41.0 Dae 82.96 111.4 106.3 
Oe ee ec eh, sath ee tks EN alli ccaeeareenaet 40.8 225 86.94 116.8 108.8 
NE GE We le Ge eae ge Or ee ea ee UN Wie ene ee NRE, eee 40.3 2.40 91.65 123.1 110.5 
aes Te ee en eo Ree ec, Rog wae Roe ee eas Boe UA 40.3 2.58 96.84 130.1 112.8 

Last Pay Period in 
TESS NS En Gee ie ee, 2 Cre! RRR cc eee Ce ROE 81) Foe 407104 pie | 100.63 £352 113.2 
BRST oc Rae eee nt Arh et, A SLE Yantai MNO atc ieee eee 40.7 2.56 104.28 140.1 117.4 
i ENR ON aed 1 As ON Wee emrce fe SOE ee gis we veetee mene, fs 8. 0°) 40.6 Pat! 104.52 140.4 £17,2 
Bere ES, 5d ce Na ld ean oes ec ss ae eee 40.4 2 Sah 103.94 139.6 115.9 
Ia eee Sa, en Ce, oO oo ae a 40.0 2.56 102.23 137.3 133.7 
IEEE UES So orp tart ccc 9 Oe EB A 00 RPO A ec ere Aca 40.4 2.59 104.63 140.5 116.1 
BEI Te TI Cee soci ee se slat Ore I ote on RA aes Me 41.0 2.62 107.43 144.3 118.9 
CXEN HO} a} 0) ured On eMen SME 0 AU RO ne eRe. 2 i me MN OE SROBMREED. 8 28 het 40.9 2.64 108.22 145.4 119.2 
ESOS LINC Le eos as PN i ohne cs ce egies MOR Oh rd a ee 40.9 2.66 108.68 146.0 119.4 
DSO SlA0 Lae) © Te EN Re 0 remnant SO es MN ee 38.0 200 102.56 137.8 112.4 
CE EVN VENT MeN PRR tea ick) See RRR aie sale ES Eee © cent MOREE | her Py 40.1 eid 108.42 145.6 118.8 
BEA iy ett ME Ci) Se We A 5 5 cso 40.3 292 109.65 147.3 119.5 
IVEY Cl) [ieee eee oe tam So Sek fo RN 40.6 2.74 110.93 149.1 119.6 


* Revised. ft Preliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


SourCcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
$ $ $ 

Newfoundland Pret Reese eee | vap ne tc ta 40.1 Ao 42.4 2.24 2.29 peg ti 
Nova Scotia.. Tere dd NANO eee te Nee 40.9 39.9 40.6 2.19 2.18 2.05 
DEL UTE TEAR (06 ha alll mac cei oe 40.9 41.1 41.4 2.26 2,24 2.10 
Quebec sc None Ae AR core eh ge i 41.4 41.1 41.1 Das 2.44 2.28 
CRISS Sig nec ee Aa 40.5 40.3 39.6 2.88 2.85 2.62 | 
ee er rece oe, | oe eee 39.7 39.1 39.9 2.42 2.40 2.24 | 
SES CAPO ITS tee er or ee 39.9 39.3 39.6 2.90 2.89 2.65 | 
Alberta ............. eee ees 39.9 39.3 40.0 ea 276 2.57 ; 
te ASL OCS DE TT 1 9 Ee ana eae en a oe 38.1 38.0 38.1 3.40 3.39 3.17 | 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


| 
Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Latest figures subject to revision. ) 
SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to per- 
‘sons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
‘either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, 


‘TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables 
E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the Operation of Un- 
employment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further 
information regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, 


page 307, 


May issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, April 1969 


End of Total Employed Claimants Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid Paid 
1969—March in eR 5,478,000 4,883,900 594,100 ewe ane2 
February were 5,482,000 4,851,000 631,000 Newfoundland ep Ustaa eRe pels PEK oleae ratetalens suid valgaaay deairale 103,939 3,211,446 
JANUATY.......:..00.. 5,447,000 4,831,000 616,000 Prince Edward islanGien..2.:..es07 eee. 23,746 690,995 
INOVa SCOUds.2 ee ese. re ee 105,033 3,096,754 
1968—December aA bees 5,397,000 4,889,100 497,900 NeW“ Bruns wiCkistset sc) eee 108,549 3,354,743 
November.......... 5,356,000 5,014,400 341,600 Quebec “iC Bea RI 8, 2 ko ee ee 634,534 20,715,290 
October.............. 5,295,000 5,030,500 264,500 Ontario Sch ne OM ot Ack Arita Pe Se 587,413 18,257,441 
September........... 5,301,000 5,054,300 246,700 ManitGpa.. ocr! ki ea TLes7 2,223,044 
Oe eee ae 5,320,000 5,050,200 269,800 Saskatene walters fo5< oe ee eae 70,463 2,203,130 
July Yt en 5,256,000 4,935,000 321,000 AIDE EA enero FORGE cde As de ac oe cstatols sl REMERON 77,986 2,473,262 
LS eee eee 5,262,000 4,970,900 291.100 BritishsColuinio eee acces eas eee: 176,717 5,664,434 
LEY pos cere 4,727,000 4,405,600 321,400 . “yo a 
ee 4,859,000 4,284,000 575,000 pf Ota re UEC occu T6121) ee aut aaoe 
March................ 4 894 000 4 237.100 656.900 Total, Canada, March 1969........ 2,104,542 66,440,570 
Total, Canada, April 1968.......... 2,124,638 56,345,217 
*Effective June 30, 1968, coverage was extended to include salaried workers 
earning up to $7,800, a year. 
} 
TABLE E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in Each Province 
April 1969 April 1968 
Province 
Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 
| RSI gee Tee RS Oana Adnan ne 155,422 120,198 35,224 165,881 125,369 40,512 
IS CSE CIR oY no OO 5,790 4,745 1,045 5,556 4,721 835 
TEC): VRVR TI oo cv osicanseckiceisceccacsiasavacdig exacinarn et 1,159 1,026 133 1,178 976 202 
eA IS hegele 7 OE Se ea SAAR ee EG 6,887 5,891 996 6,451 5,279 1,172 
EE ARIA SST 7 RR Rae NE or 7,248 5,910 1,338 7,477 6,066 1,411 
EI ea * 4 Eee eee 4 oe Se 51,742 40,237 11,505 58,931 43,100 15,831 
NE ee we ae ek 47,661 36,289 11,372 50,301 38,068 12: 233 
a A ne ne Oe ee ee 5,679 4,488 1,191 5,323 4,101 Ye i ¥ 
EE ES ae ate od A inc RR TERS RE GRE A 4,790 3,923 867 3,750 3,146 604 
Ee Pearse, Sie Niro Neca h ee | | ge 7,342 5,840 1,502 8,040 6,355 1,685 
SEES EEN OS Tes pn ree ee a 17,124 11,849 5.215 18,874 13,557 $317 
*In addition, revised claims received numbered 31,791. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at April 30, 1969 


Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total April 30, 
Province and sex claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1968 

CARS AU ey eevee spe: we nscdere tee S20 22 153,138 163,219 164,685 45,480 575,006 
VEN NRG pace cc cata iie vend sobcases 364,088 112,141 114,622 114,519 22,806 409,978 
LITE C OG So Le Saat ene OL ae, epee ee 162,434 40,997 48,597 50,166 22,674 165,028 
NEWEOUNDUAND S1.0..0scsisescsalsver Geese 26,617 7,059 8,267 10,354 937 27,003 
WIS, feet: cscs Ae 23,431 6,395 W262e + 9,118 656 23,940 
[ET] EN Pore a Rn Saar OE Et 3,186 664 - 1,005 1,236 281 3,063 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND............0:00008800 45032 1,076 19527 2,261 168 4,808 
115; [2 Ce RR Pip oat ore ee ED 3,913 829 1,200 1,776 108 3,784 
ELS 7 0 (PD, OR Rh OL SeenON 1,119 247 327 485 60 1,024 
INV AP SE OTIA. No tives ori ties eure DIN 26 51627. 8,883 10,919 1,697 27,073 
Me i iene pS os scoop ends 20,891 4,441 6,875 8,606 969 21,087 
PCAC Mere sn se bes ssa bas 6,235 1,186 2,008 23.13 728 5,986 
INE CIS UNS WCNC Ret ee a ex selene ah erent ZITA eT 10,233 8,437 1,344 28,993 
WE O05 5) SII tees And 20,918 6,228 7,862 6,104 724 23,061 
Bettyalen sic. See an no eee ht 6,853 1,529 2371 2,333 620 5,932 
CUURREC ors... |. Ateeinen eerie. 8 22 P7556. 48,256 53,919 57,697 15,690 196,779 
IN IG, 056 ee ede Ged 127,610 855512 41,075 42,878 8,145 150,947 
Remdlenyni: Anse. serene ese 47,952 12,744 12,844 14,819 7,545 45,832 
COST AKIO. Bio enacts eee eee cs em 149,541 48,026 45,215 41,698 14,602 165,431 
Male siee ieee eet so iaae 88,863 31,953 26,473 23,811 6,626 100,743 
PeMalete foes 0 hee es see 60,678 16,073 18,742 17,887 7,976. 64,688 
PEAINITOBRA sy cist Stk: A Re, Scere ciate 20,364 5,608 6,895 55559 2,302 22,859 
MAIC ea. senor Aue 13,733 3,766 4,789 3,899 1,279 15,801 
emnales tie eet ea 6,631 1,842 2,106 1,660 1,023 7,058 
BASRA ECHE WAN... AeA. ois steals 18,807 SUz t 6,832 5,931 1,023 16,098 
Re eh a ae ee eh ee Ae 14,489 4,104 5,339 4,502 544 12,146 
Beige ee ee eee 4,318 917 1,493 1,429 479 a ONZ 
Po Sy TIS DIN Cane CP as BOO Om 21,048 6,890 6175 6,214 1,769 23,795 
SEC REN, SOE on eR et a 14,597 5,334 4,134 4,222 907 16,923 
CTIA ool c eae as! hotly ett i 6,451 1,556 2,041 1,992 862 6,872 
BRETSH COLUMBIA LS £08.00. cs. TE 54,654 17,818 P5278 15,615 5,948 62,167 
GR tr es uty cen 35,643 135579 9,613 9,603 2,848 41,546 
SCID LCR ree gett | oe 19,011 4,239 5,660 6,012 3,100 20,621 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Norte: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability 
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fABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


F—Prices 


ee a ee eee SR eee SUS Pet aay SR OE rae ORE 
| Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 

| Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
iz — — - * a 
: (1961 = 100) 

964—Year RNa itn sinters ates 104.8 106.8 103.9 106.0 101.0 108.9 103.9 103.4 
965—Year ek DPE OPeer | Gree 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 
966—Year bo ae Le or en 111.4 116.6 108.7 £12.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
| FS ae a ae 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 bis | ae Be 114.1 110.4 
ae 8 Aa 5 A aE 120.1 122.0 118.6 |e (4 | 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 
968—June tar nie Se eRe 119.7 120.5 118.3 121.2 1 Ge 127.4 119.2 121.3 
| De ORR. 2 120.4 122.5 118.8 121.0 Lise 128.0 119.6 121.3 
| TU ge Ce 120.7 123:9 118.9 120.6 Le 128.2 119.9 121.3 

| BORIPTH DEL. 5... Et 05st 1a 123.4 119.8 E212 115.4 128.5 121.0 121.3 
| eS ier. |,.: cafe, beni vks. 121.4 122.9 120.3 122.8 114.9 129.0 121.4 121.3 
| i SoU CS Cr 5) ea ee 121.9 123.4 120.9 123.4 HS.7 129.4 12333 121.3 
| CeO UL 122.3 124.5 121.0 123.4 Lie 129.4 123.3 21,3 
969—January Fee AMA oss wis 122.6 123.1 12129 121.5 116.3 129.5 124.2 21,3 

| BRPOEUIATY. sccccledthnstetetl wcos-s 122.6 123.9 122.3 IZV8 117:3 129.6 124.7 121.9 
| OU) 15 SS <. Sa [2302 123.8 122.8 123.8 118.3 129.5 125.1 121.9 
, at beet «Ga 124.6 125.0 1237 124.3 119.9 Te ee 125.4 125.5 
ES oS | ate Sea 124.9 233) 124.2 123.8 120.4 134.2 127.4 125.8 
| Le See 0: 0Un 125.9 127.8 124.7 124.9 120.6 134.2 127.4 125.8 
| (1949 = 100) 

| LS eet CR ies iG)" 


TS 
*For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the beginning of June 1969 


All Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
May June Transpor- Personal tion and and 


1969 1968 Food Housing Clothing tation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1961 = 100) 


199.0 116.1 121.3 Re a 126.6 111.7 128.8 110.0 143.6 
119.3 114.2 126.6 112.1 123.4 111.3 135.6 125.2 127.7 
119.5 115.2 126.0 111.5 Zi 117.8 128.5 126.7 126.6 
121.4 Si17i7 Paty 114.3 122.6 122.3 127.4 136.8 128.4 
122.7 118.0 129.0 113.7 125.4 118.9 136.0 136.1 132.2 
123.3 119.1 126.9 117.6 128.4 126.3 134.0 123.6 130.1 
122.2 117.6 128.7 111.9 131.6 123.9 138.1 126.7 129.2 
118.9 BRAY 126.7 113.1 125.5 113.6 125.1 127.2 121.8 
120.8 116.5 128.8 115.3 124.1 117.4 136.8 127.9 115.4 
118.5 114.6 128.9 112.4 123.2 116.3 128.5 118.4 113.5 


4 Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
ities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number o 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada workers involved includes all workers reported on strike oO 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unio 
Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigra- directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages 
tion. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result o 


a work stoppage, are not included. 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1964-69 


Bie se a SS EEE SS SS 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and 


Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Beginning eae 
During Per cent of 
Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Tim 
ee ok Pe ee ee RR Se ak on acd dt, Se Eee ahs 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
RST SST oo ete Sb MTT le SO Oh or 2a ERE Et, Se PEE a: 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
TOGO eek a eae ace ete irre aati Gi5 rh, RMN Ad AA 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
ATC 0, Sie Se Rie) ie 7) SUR ee BED Bit USED NUMRREER. 3th ty to) eer 498 522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
TOG Kee xg BOP.) 3 REE Al oh SEATED OLAS oN) Neues eer. 559 582 223,562 5,082,730 0.32 
ali 26 taken Pg Ve ER ee aN hs ro ACN ee RR Tr BPG) 0, NR 75 12 46,215 544,310 0.42 
LLU AC RSI 0, Rc, SOOT e ger) eC: Rano, SOS 36 137 62,069 867,810 0.59 
AVICUSt( 3 eee: POG SL. Le RAR A, 5 5 Ee 57 146 59,956 635,340 0.43 
SeptembDeie ee rece ee ees tee ee cd Sak 42 124 30,065 346,140 O27 
OCLODEL se ee ee ee me gE ae 26 91 20,047 313,990 0.22 
INO VEIN DE Ear ea 2 es etna hoa, ON Fo Seeks haeah ae 19 70 14,563 221,540 0.16 
DECOM DET Be eee I ee eed ee eee Pe ed cic fotos 17 58 13,196 104,980 0.08 
RUG 69 an) SIUAT Yi. ee eo ee ee eer, tr OE ay 33 64 10,048 125,680 0.09 
PebrUat yee ee ree eee Ree ee 2, scthilad obec ates 26 62 15,467 137,070 0.11 
INT EC Ta et oe ee ee ese RUA MMi 89 ohn JN 38 83 22,696 169,120 0.13 
LST aR Bete eh a) a A ee aCe PPR es EY Be 50 95 30211 272,490 0.20 
1 Rd Ea CR fico Oe BR <M UPR AN Ae ee ar Be 64 125 108,563 1,099,450 0.79 
EK BTR ee one? Die It + Coe aer pili le Asatte APD 58 133 61,407 911,680 0.64 
*Preliminary. 
TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, June 1969 by Industry TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, June 1969 by Jurisdictio: 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
| Thes OS W ied aaadeg DA Aa ERGs PN Ns ae a p 635 6,380 Newhoundiand 26 05. oe a poe 1 330 6,930 
SY inte Ca nh Oe ae en 12 4,896 88,700 Prince Edward) Island... 2 ae, — — — 
Manufacturing....ccccscsscssseesesseseese 56 11,994 128,620 Ne Grae wovnsaneescenneeeeernbanente ; Vee ae 
| CW MBLUNS WICK Be... io.cshc tassios: 5 
art ae aa aa oe oo ee ee Duchenne Phi ae 43 25,782 401,670 
Transportation and utilities.............. 8 7,588 24,160 Ontariowe re A detec ts eae) 52 18,981 — 352,270 
SB aie (OSs te OE 14 4,914 101,380 MATIC OD ase Saeed ee 1 35 440 
BRETT ceo ag) Ld ee ee ec en ee take mh Lads! Bask AalChewan..;......0:s8-c.c) eee eee ze 69 1,350 
Service Mekhi sccslicie im 646 6,430 re ie see ern ie 5 a cn 
; AS : Filion © Oli Dia ie oases eee 16 6,646 j 
eeas hS a i ee ee Bederait. OMe oki oe rene Yall 21,810 
ALL INDUSTRIES.........-.00-seeceeesees £336 UAGT 911,680 ALL ‘JURISDICTIONS#t 2 7etae 133 61,407 911,680 
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FORESTRY 
) MacMillan Bloedel Ltd., Woodworkers 410 6,150 6,150 June 10 Absence of a fourth daily meal at 
(Franklin River Division), (AFL-CIO/CLC) — camp— 
Vancouver Island, B.C. 
MacMillan Bloedel Ltd., Woodworkers 225 230 230 June 16 Suspension of four employees for 
(Menzies Bay Division), Loc. 1-363 June 17 refusing to load non-union truck — 
Vancouver Island, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Return of workers. 
MINES 
Metal 
| Granduc Mines Limited, Labourers 171 3,590 14,190 Mar. 4 5-day work week— 
Stewart, B.C. Loc. 168 = 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| Caland Ore Ltd., Steelworkers 323 4,850 10,990 May 4 Wages—Wage increases. 
_ Atikokan, Ont. Loc. 5855 June 23 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
_ Wabush Mines Co., Steelworkers 463 9,720 17,590 May 7 Wages, hours— 
— Pointe Noire, Que. Locs. 6254 & 6680 — 
) (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
) Iron Ore Co. of Steelworkers 1,030 21,630 36,050 May 11 Wages, hours— 
Canada Ltd., Locs. 5569 & 5567 — 
Sept-Iles and (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Schefferville, Que. 
| Quebec Cartier Mining Co., Steelworkers 1,100 22,000 36,300 May 13 Wages, hours—55¢ an hr. increase 
_ Port Cartier and Locs. 6869 & 5778 June 29 spread over 3-yr. period; other 
| Gagnon, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) benefits. 
Gaspe Copper Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 700 14,700 23,100 May 14 Wages— 
Murdochville, Que. Loc. 6086 —_ 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
on- Metal 
Canadian Rock Salt Co., Auto Workers 173 3,630 11,230 Mar. 30 Wages— 
Ojibway Mines, Loc. 195 (CLC) = 
Essex, Ont. 
Advocate Mines Limited, Asbestos Workers 330 6,930 9,900 May 22 Wages— 
Baie Verte, Nfld. Loc. 1612 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bell Asbestos Mines, Steelworkers 450 450 450 June 30 Not reported— 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Thetford, Que. 


Union 


Workers 
Involved 


June 


Duration in Man-Days 


Loc. 7285 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1969 (Preliminary) 


Starting 
Date 


— 


Accumulated Termination 


Date 


eS 


Major Issues 


Result 


ae a ee ee ee ee ee Ae 
MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 


St. Lawrence Sugar Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 


Bakery Workers 270 
Loc, 333 (CLC) 


ne 


3,780 12,960 Apr. 14 


June 19 


Wages—Wage increase of 18% 
over a 3-yr. contract. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


I 
Starting 
Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
iiyvoled _. — 
June Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 


So ne ttItIIdttdttIStSSSStSSSdStS Sa 


Industry, Employer 
— Union 
Location 


Sugar Refineries, 
Nelson-Miramichi, N.B. 


a2 


Loc. 687 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Canada Starch Co. Ltd., Retail, Wholesale 500 6,500 18,500 Apr. 26 Wages, other benefits—24¢ an hr. 
Cardinal, Ont. Employees June 19 increase across the board; 3 weeks 
Loc. 483 vacation after 8 years, 4 weeks afte 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 17 years, other improved benefits. 
Vachon Inc., Bakery Workers 634 1,900 10,140 May 13 Wages, hours, working conditions 
Ste. Marie de Beauce, Que. — Loc. 482 (CLC) June 5 other benefits—45¢ an hr. increase 
spread over 3-yr. period; other 
improvements. 
Liqueurs Saguenay Ltée., Commerce and 110 110 220 May 30 Renewal of contract—Return o} 
Chicoutimi, Que. Office Employees June 1 workers when wages improved. 
(CNTU) 
Dominion Dairies Limited, Teamsters 205 610 610 June 7 Wages, fringe benefits—23 % wage 
Montreal, Que. Loc. 973 (Ind.) June 11 increase over 27-month period. 
Leather 
Hartt Boot & Shoe, Food and Allied 153 770 1,990 May 21 Wages—30¢ per hr. increase ove! 
Fredericton, N.B. Workers June a 3-yr. period. 
Loc. 694 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textiles 
Fiberglas Canada Limited, Textile Workers’ 427 1,490 1,490 Junete? Wages—Return of workers. 
Guelph, Ont. Union Loc. 1305 June 12 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Ltée., United Textile 1,900 1,900 1,900 June 12 Not reported—Not reported. 
Trois-Rivieres, Que. Workers June 13 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wood 
Crestbrook Forest Woodworkers 105 2,210 14,300 Dec. 17 Wages, fringe benefits, holidays— 
Industries Limited, Loc. 1-206 _: 
Fort MacLeod, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pacific Veneer, Woodworkers 830 4,570 4,570 June 17 Suspension of one employee—Re: 
New Westminster, B.C. Loc. 1-357 June 25 turn of workers pending negotia. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) tions. 
Goderich Manufacturing International 105 620 620 June 222 Wages, Sunday rates, hours— 
Movietds Operating Engineers a 
Goderich, Ont. WOCu 22 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Princeville Furniture Inc., Building and 150 — 6,450 Mar 31 Not reported—16¢ an hr. increase 
Princeville, Que. Woodworkers’ June Ist.-yr., 11¢ 2nd.-yr., 14¢ 3rd.-yr.. 
Federation (CNTU) other improvements. 
Vilas Industries Ltd., Building and 300 4,500 6,300 May 23 Not reported—Not reported. 
Cowansville, Que. Woodworkers’ June 21 
Federation (CNTU) 
Paper 
Acadia Pulp & Paper Pulp and Paper 175 380 380 June 13 Alleged slowness in negotiations— 
Division of Atlantic Mill Workers June 16 Return of workers. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Primary Metals 


- Reynolds Aluminum Co. 


of Canada, 


: Cap-De-La-Madeleine, Que. 


Schultz Die Casting, 
Lindsay, Ont. 


etal Fabricating 


Donald Rope & Wire 
Cloth Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Engineering Products 
| of Canada Ltd., 
Boucherville,-Que. 


| Standard Structural Steel, 


_ Montreal, Que. 


| 
Machinery 


Otis Elevator Co. Ltd., 
) Hamilton, Ont. 

; 

) Port Hope, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 


Fairbanks Morse 
(Canada) Limited, 
Kingston, Ont. 


) Sicard Inc., 
: Ste. Therese, Que. 


7 


Northwest Industries Ltd., 


Edmonton, Alta. 


Wilson Motor Bodies Ltd., 


Burlington, Ont. 


lectrical Products 


Fergus Cables Ltd., 
Div. of Canada Wire 
& Cable Ltd., 

Fergus, Ont. 


on- Metallic Mineral Products 


Canadian Salt Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. 


Mathews Conveyor Co., 


Union 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 7102 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 884 (CLC) 


Steelworkers 
LOC, 332) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc: 5792 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
boc d 62 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 1805 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


UE. Doe422 
(Ind.) 


Auto Workers 
Locs. 728 & 1146 
(ele) 


Machinists 
Loc. 1579 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
boc: S251CLG) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 804 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Locs. 195 & 240 
(CLE 


Workers 
Involved 


8 


HZ 


240 


125 


200 


mS 


180 


117 


530 


400 


139 


184 


107 


Duration in Man-Days 


June 


350 


2,020 


5,040 


2,630 


800 


11,610 


180 


2,340 


10,070 


8,400 


1,530 


1,840 


1,440 


350 


2,020 


8,160° 


2,630 


800 


18,800 


180 


6,320 


25,440 


16,800 


1,530 


12,320 


11,150 


Starting 
Date 


Accumulated Termination 


Date 


June 2 
June $5 


June 5 


June 25 


June 16 


Mar. 11 
June 16 


Major Issues 


Result 


Over the promotion of one work- 
er—Dismissal of some workers, 
strike declared illegal. 


Alleged misinterpretation by work- 
ers against company action— 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Not reported—Not reported. 


Wages, working conditions— 


Wages, fringe benefits—Return of 
workers. 


Wages—Plant discontinued. 


Wages—Not reported. 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Wages, working conditions—Wage 
increase, other improved benefits. 


Delay in new contract negotia- 
tions— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


ee ee ee 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved — — 
Location June Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
ee a cc Te ee ee RS UR ee 
Libby, Owen Ford Glass and Ceramic 300 4,800 15,900 Apr. 9 Wages in a first agreement—25¢ ar 
Glass Co. of Canada, Workers Loc. 252 June 23 hr. increase now, 14c May 1970 
Collingwood, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 15Sc May, 1971; other improvec 
benefits. 
Asbestonos Corporation Les Travailleurs 150 3,190 6,000 May 5 Not reported— 
ee Unis de St. = 
St. Lambert, Que. Lambert Inc. 
Dominion Glass, Glass and Ceramic 300 300 300 June 20 Not reported—Not reported. 
Ville d’Anjou, Que. Workers, Loc. 206 June 21 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Petroleum and Coal Products 
Six Oil Refineries, Oil Workers 700 14,580 19,520 May 21 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Lower Mainland, B.C. Loc. 9-601 as 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chenical Products 
Canadian Liquid Air Ltd., Steelworkers 320 1,600 12,480 Aprl 14 Wages, jobs evaluation, employee 
Montreal, Que. Loc. 6394 June 9 classifications—24c an hr. in 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) crease retroactive to Feb. 7, 1969 
18c Feb. 7, 1970, 20c Feb. 7, 1971 
other improved benefits. 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
North American Auto Workers 295 6,200 83,320 May 17 Wages, union security, grievance 
Plastics Ltd., Loce251 (CLC) 1968 procedure— 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 
The Lufkin Rule Co. of Steelworkers 190 2,090 8,550 Apr. 14 Wages—Wage increases over 2-yr 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 6709 June 16 contract. 
Barrie, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Several Plumbing Plumbers 200 4,200 49,200 July 15 Wages, other benefits— 
Contractors, Loc. 508 — 
Various Locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwestern, Ont. 
Toronto Construction Various Unions 8,500 178,500 707,000 May 1 Wages— 
Association, — 
Metro Toronto, Ont. 
Hamilton Construction Various unions 1,058 22,220 41,620 May 2 Wages— 
Association, ah 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Two Construction Building and 6,000 126,000 210,000 May 12 Wages, hours, security of employ 
Associations and one Woodworkers’ — ment, seniority— 
Construction Federation (CNTU) 
Federation, 
Quebec and area, Que. 
Master Insulator’s Asbestos Workers 800 16,800 26,400 May 14 Wages— 


Association of 
Ontario Inc. 


Various Locations, Ont. 


Loc. 95 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ou 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Starting 


Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved — — 
Location June Accumulated Termination Result 
; Date 
| Sanne cc 
} Association des Building and 3,500 73,500 107,000 May 15 Wages, hours, security of employ- 
Constructeurs du Woodworkers’ — ment, seniority— 
/ Bas St. Laurent Inc., Federation (CNTU) 
Lower St. Lawrence and 
area, Que. 
( 
Electrical Contractors I.B.E.W. Loc. 586 850 7,250 19,900 May 15 Wages—$1.55 an hr. increase over 
| Association of Ottawa, (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 16 2-yr. contract; 40-hr. work week 
Ottawa, Ont. first yr., 37'!4 second yr., and other 
benefits. 
_ Several Electrical I.B.E.W. Loc.)13 120 2,520 3,120 May 26 Wages, working conditions— 
Contractors, (AFL-CIO/CLC) =. 
: Metro Vancouver, B.C. 
| Windsor Construction Various unions 1,506 31,630 36,150 May 28 Wages— 
| Association, — 
) Windsor, Ont. 
_ Sudbury Construction Carpenters 650 13, 150 13,450 May 29 Wages, other benefits— 
| Association, Loc. 2486 — 
_ Sudbury and area, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| 
_ Ottawa Construction Bricklayers Loc. 7 400 5,600 5,600 June 11 Wages, vacation pay— 
| Association, (AFL-CIO/CLC) ees 
_ Ottawa and area, Ont. 
_ Various Construction Building and 5,000 65,000 65,000 June 12 Wages, hours, security of employ- 
Association, Woodworkers’ = ment, seniority— 
Southeastern Quebec. Federation (CNTU) 
Applied Industrial Various unions A Tie Be 2,350 2,350 June 24 Discharged of one employee—Re- 
Joint Ventures, June 26 turn of workers pending further 
Point Tupper, N.S. discussion. 
Robert McAlpine Ltd., Labourers 125 500 500 June 25 Suspension of eight workers for 
_ Toronto, Ont. Loc. 183 — cause— 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
_ *Lakehead Freightways Teamsters various 100 2,290 10,360 Feb. 19 Hours of work, safety conditions— 
| Limited, locals (Ind.) — 
) Port Arthur, Sault Ste. 
| Marie, Ont. and 
| Winnipeg, Man. 
Vancouver Island Railway, Transport 107 — 1,830 May 8 Wages, working conditions—Re- 
) Coach Lines Ltd., and General June 1 turn of workers, settlement terms 
| Victoria, B.C. Workers not reported. 
) Loc. 234 (CLC) 
) Fred Sowchuk Trucking, Teamsters 683 2,210 2,210 June 5 Wages in a new contract—Return 
Natal, B.C. Loc. 213 (Ind.) June 27 of workers. 
International 
Operating 
Engineers 
Loc. 115 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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ae fe 


TABLEG-4—Strikes and: Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1969 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Major Issues 


Results 


Not reported—Return of workers. 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 


Starting 
Duration Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — 
Workers ——————————— Termination 
Location Union Involved May Accumulated Date 
Cities of Windsor, Sandwich Transit Union 100 140 yy 1140 June 14 
and Amherstburg, Loc. 616 June 16 
Windsor and area, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Communication 
*British Columbia B.C. Telephone 6,600 18,860 18,860 June 27 
Telephone Co., Workers, Various — 
Province-Wide, B.C. locals (CLC) 
TRADE 
Retail 
Association Provinciale des Metal Trades’ 1,339 28,040 70,770 Apr. 16 
Marchands d’automobiles Federation (CNTU) — 
du Québec, 
Québec, Lévis and 
areas, Que. 
Various Grocery Butcher Workmen SG. 66,230 70,900 May 24 
Supermarkets, Coces2 12 — 
Metro Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SERVICE 
Miscellaneous Services 
Place Ville-Marie Corp., Building Service 300 300 300 June 11 
Montreal, Que. Employees June 12 
Loc. 298 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
Corporation of the Public Employees 400 200 200 June-16 
City of Halifax, Loc. 108 (CLC) June 16 


Halifax, N.S. 


* Federal jurisdiction. 
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Wages, other matters— 


Wages, 4-day work week, job 
security— 


Not reported—Not reported. 


Wages—24c per hr. increase retro- 
active to Jan. 1969, 15c Sept. 1, 
1969, 15c May 1970. 


LABOUR GAZETTE—SEPTEMBER 1969 


“As automation increases, the ability of 
workmen to effectively shut down a company 
by refusal to work diminishes. ..As companies 
increase in size, a strike against any part of 
their total organization does not hurt much.” 
Read ‘The Challenge of the Woods Report,’ by 
David Kuechle. See p. 570. 
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Department of Labour Today 


For | La Bout De e p 


The ‘essential new role for departments of labour is to 
take non-legislative initiatives directly toward the pre- 
vention of breakdowns,” Labour Minister Bryce Macka- 
sey told the joint session of the International Association 
of Governmenial Labour Officials and the Association of 
Labour Mediation Agencies in Banff, Alta., on July 10. 


Legislation can set up machinery for a more realistic 
and effective procedure for collective bargaining, and 
it can guarantee standards of employment as long as 
the legislation is not allowed to become rigid and pre- 
dictable, Mr. Mackasey said. “‘But you cannot legislate 
intelligence; you cannot legislate good will; you cannot 
legislate reason, nor effective communication. In fact, 
you cannot legislate all those human factors that are 
crucial to the effective operation of legislative policy or 
programs. Only people can solve problems.”’ But here is 
one of the greatest areas for change in a progressive 
Department of Labour, he added. Because co-operation 
cannot be legislated, that “‘is no reason why we cannot 
use persuasion and the human element to improve 
relationships in these vital areas between management, 
labour and government.” 


The job of the department is to take intitiatives in 
bringing the parties together, in creating effective com- 
munication between government, employers and unions. 
“We must adopt a positive, active program toward early 
involvement in bargaining with the declared role of pre- 
venting breakdowns before they happen. We must become 
thoroughly identified as prevention agencies rather than 
firefighters.” 


The new environment of collective bargaining, Mr. 
Mackasey stressed, should be structured so that 
“‘there are real and effective pressures on the negotiators 
to settle right from the start of the open periods in the 
contract.”’ And departments of labour must become 
involved actively and thoroughly ‘as a catalyst to get 
negotiations underway early.” 
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This early and direct involvement will bring government 
labour officials face to face with a whole new range of 
problems, he said. So, to be useful, departments must 
have people with the kind of expertise “that will be 
fully appreciative of the special and powerful forces 
faced by management and labour in drawing up their 
respective positions, demands and objectives. We must 
see to it that this expertise, backed by the most sophis- 
ticated research teams, is made available to both sides at 
the earliest possible stage.” 


While labour and management are rethinking their 
attitudes, the Minister continued, the press ‘‘could make 
a major contribution to the acceptance of the new en- 
vironment by giving the same prominence to early settle- 
ments as they historically give to the breakdowns and 
violence. This will require new thinking on their part as 
to what is news in the industrial relations area—but in 
my opinion they have an obligation to do just that.” 


The final goal, Mr. Mackasey said, is to make clear that 
early settlement is an acceptable standard by which the 
success of labour-management negotiations can be 
judged. To do this, there must be a system of procedures 
that will make it “undesirable for anyone—unions or 
management—to delay settlement until the last possible 
moment.” 


Canadian industry, Mr. Mackasey continued, is faced 
with introducing needed technological change while 
trying to cope with the inevitable problems of labour 
unrest that these changes create. There is a growing 
sense of insecurity on the part of the industrial worker 
in the face of rapid changes. The worker resists when 
he is continuously threatened by the unknown. “He 
sees that his hopes for secure employment in the im- 
mediate future will require him to master many skills 
in his lifetime, require him to be mobile, to move from 
job to job, and his reaction predictably is one of fear 
and resentment.” 


More and more companies are showing concern for the 
problems created by change, and many have taken ap- 
propriate steps in their collective agreements to remove 
much of the sting and insecurity that arise when change is 
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introduced. “But as long as some firms continue to resist 
their obligations to their employees . . . then it will be 
necessary for the legislation of the future to protect the 
workers.” 


Labour unions, too, must do some soul-searching, said 
Mr. Mackasey. They must realize that they “exist to 
serve and to act in the best interest of their members.” 
If management can be compelled to negotiate change, 
then unions must be prepared to make adjustments. 
“In short, the unions must co-operate to an extent un- 
known before; they must merge, they must be prepared to 
take the necessary steps to provide the maximum amount 
of good for the greatest number of workers.” 


A Symbol for the Department 


ras 


The Canada Department of Labour has chosen this new 
corporate symbol to reflect its philosophy and objectives. 
Both symbol and colour (flag red) have been registered 
for the exclusive use of the Department in promoting 
its objectives. 


In composition, the symbol forms a logotype of the 
letters CL in English or Ct in French. In the two 
official languages of Canada, therefore, the logotype 
stands for Canada Labour and Canada travail. Together, 
these letters portray the strength and unity of the labour 
force. The stylized second letter also forms an arrow 
representing the upward quest for improvement in the 
wages and working conditions of all Canadians. Partial- 
ly enclosed by the letter C are outlines of three profiles 
representing the three partners—labour, management 
and the federal Government. 


This symbol will appear on all publications, stationery, 
news releases, exhibits, displays, buildings and signs 
of the Department to identify both its aims and its 
functions in the mind of the Canadian public. 
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What will be the result of the growth of the multi-national 
corporation? Why have differing systems of dealing 
with industrial disputes developed in countries so closely 
linked as Canada and the United States? 


The development and growth of multi-national, world- 
wide business corporations and conglomerates will 
give rise to the development of multi-national, world- 
wide trade unions, Bernard Wilson, Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Canada Department of Labour, told the 27tt 
annual convention of the International Mailers’ Union 
in Ottawa on July 15. Mr. Wilson went on to say that ii 
present trends continue, worldwide corporations wil 
ultimately control two thirds of the world’s means of 
production. 


‘“‘Although there are positive values in the form of 
greater productivity, extension of markets, more jobs. 
and the generation of purchasing power, the develop- 
ment of the worldwide corporation will create social. 
economic and political problems, not only in each country 
in which they operate, but between those countries.’ 
This new international presence, Mr. Wilson said, car 
create national labour problems, legal problems, tarifi 
problems, research problems, loyalty problems, anc 
national security problems, among others. 


It is easy to see, he said, that in the face of differing 
labour costs in various countries, “‘a national trade 
union will be at a disadvantage in bargaining collectively 
with a multi-national employer who can control produc- 
tion in each country, or divert its export business to its 
plants in the country having the lowest wages and the 
fewest benefits, or giving the least labour trouble.’ 
Mr. Wilson pointed out that if there is a strike in one 
country, increased production in others could relieve 
the ordinary economic pressures that help bring about 
strike settlements. He emphasized that the centralized 
management of the worldwide corporation will neces- 
sitate an equally centralized trade union organization 
“in order that it may bargain effectively on a world. 
wide basis for its members in each country.” 
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The speaker then went on to compare the U.S. and 
Canadian systems of dealing with industrial disputes. 
“In general, it can be said that the system in a country 
governing relations between labour and management... 
reflects varied historic, political, social and economic 
incidents and circumstances. For instance, Sweden, 
for reasons of national economics, now has a system 
based on industry-wide bargaining. The United Kingdom 
has a system that is in its liberal, laissez-faire tradition, 
= which the Labour Government has tried to introduce 
legislative controls because of a faltering economy and 
‘serious balance-of-payments problems. The USSR has 
-an authorjtarian labour relations system in which the 
objectives of the state are paramount—a heritage of its 
own revolution.” 


Why, then, have somewhat different labour legislation 
and policies developed in Canada and in the United 
States—two countries so closely linked by geography, 
family relationships, business associations and social, 
political and economic interests? One important rea- 
son, Mr. Wilson thinks, is that the United States has 
an entrenched Bill of Rights of general application, 
guarded by political institutions and the courts. “In 
Canada, rights are those that are created or altered 
from time to time by a federal Parliament and ten 
provincial legislatures, all eleven having the power to 
enact labour relations legislation in their separate juris- 
dictions.” 


Then, there is the harsher climate of Canada. Strikes 
without warning, or strikes lasting for months “‘would 
gravely impair the health and livelihood of persons 
dependent in their employment on the availability of 
transportation and communications.’ Canada depends 
‘on the two transcontinental railways and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. “Any labour dispute that tied up 
the railways for more than two weeks or the Seaway for 
a little longer would be economically ruinous to large 
regions of the country. By contrast, the U.S. is not 
‘similarly dependent.” 


In the U.S., there are many regions of high industrial 
activity. This is not so in Canada, Mr. Wilson said, 
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where industry is largely concentrated in parts of 
Ontario and Quebec. Consequently there is less de- 
pendence in the U.S. on transportation and com- 
munication for economic survival. “It can afford 
quicker and longer strikes.”’ 


The eight-month-long U.S. copper strike, the four- 
month-long steel strike, and the recent longshoremen’s 
strikes are evidence of the ability of the U.S. to bear 
prolonged work stoppages in essential industries. ‘““These 
relatively favourable circumstances of size and econo- 
mic dispersion condition the legislative attitude of 
the U.S. in labour relations matters . . . It is necessary, 
therefore, that the Canadian system of legislation and 
control of the mediation agency be governed by 
Canada’s economic vulnerability to labour unrest and 
the political sensitivity that such vulnerability engenders. 


But both the U.S. Congress and the Canadian Parliament 
must act when disputes imperil national health and 
economic welfare, Mr. Wilson said. “I think it is a 
tribute to both the U.S. and Canadian systems of disputes 
settlement, and to the participating unions and em- 
ployers, that it has been found necessary to resort to 
special labour legislation only rarely.” 


Mr. Wilson concluded his address by saying that a 
problem facing unions now is how they should use 
their economic strength without putting any hardship 
on the public. “Instead of the total strike, reliance is 
placed on work-to-rule, slowdowns, or rotating strike 
action in parts of a large operation. But, in essence, 
the problem facing unions, employers and governments 
today is as it was with Mackenzie King in 1907: When 
do private rights become public wrongs, and so make 
necessary the legislative controls that all wish to avoid ?” 
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M@ Marcel Dubuc, 50, has been appointed Chief, 
Information Division, in the Public Relations and 
Information Services Branch of the Canada Department 
of Labour. He will be responsible for co-ordinating 
and developing departmental activities as they relate 
to media relations, promotion and audio-visual 
programs and general information services. 


Mr. Dubuc has had extensive experience in the promo- 
tional field, with several major advertising agencies 
and corporations. He was associated also with the 
Canadian Press and the former British United Press. 
Prior to coming to Ottawa, he had been with the 
CBC in Montreal for 10 years. Mr. Dubuc entered 
the federal Government service in Ottawa in 1965 
with the Centennial Commission where he was acting 
director of public relations and information. After its 
dissolution, he joined the Canada Department of 
Labour, leaving in August of last year to help launch 
a program of bilingual development at the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Mr. Dubuc was born in Winnipeg, received his earlier 
education in Europe, and obtained a B.A. from the 
University of Montreal where he later studied law. He 
also took postgraduate courses in economics at McGill 
University and obtained a special scholarship in 
economics and languages at the Montreal School of 
Higher Studies. 


An officer of the former Non-Permanent Active 
Militia since 1938, Mr. Dubuc joined the active force 
in 1940 and spent five years overseas, the last two in 
counter-intelligence in Italy and northwest Europe. 
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M@ FEgide Dandenault, 42, formerly an information 
officer with the Department of Forestry and Rural 
Development, now the Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion, has been appointed Editor of La Gazette du 
Travail. Mr. Dandenault was an editor and reporter 
with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation News 
Service in Montreal, and was also a researcher, editor 
and interviewer for the CBC in Ottawa. Among his 
numerous writing and editing appointments, Mr. 
Dandenault was director of the weekly, La Tribune in 
Hull, and director of an advertising agency there. He 
was also an editor and member of the editorial boards 
of Vie Etudiante and Francois, and has acted as vice- 
president and president of the Federation of Authors 
and Artists of Canada. Mr. Dandenault is the author 
of several articles, publications and memoires, notably: 
Hull 64, a 96-page document on the city of Hull; 
Nécessité d’un regain industriel 4 Hull, written for the 
Hull Chamber of Commerce and submitted to mu- 
nicipal authorities in 1965; and Mémoire du Service 
Social de l’Outaouais Inc., for the Castonguay Com- 
mission in November 1968. The new Editor of La 
Gazette du Travail succeeds Georges d’Astous, who 
has left the Department of Labour to join the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 
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M@ The two-part article, [LO in Wartime, by C. Wilfred 
Jenks, Principal Deputy Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, which appeared in the 
May and June issues of The Labour Gazette, was a 
condensation. The original, full-length article will be 
published in booklet form by the Canada Department of 
Labour sometime before the end of 1969. The booklet 
will be included in the bonnd volume of The Labour 
Gazette for 1969. Several alterations to the text of the 
Gazette’s two-part article should be noted. In the May 
issue, page 278, near the bottom of the centre column, 
“September 3” should read “September 19.” In the 
June issue, page 326, column 1, paragraph 2, line 6, the 
word “‘members” should read “‘constituents.” In column 
2, paragraph 1, line 5, “‘Russia’’ should read ‘‘U.S.S.R.” 
And on page 327, column 1, paragraph 1, line 5, 
“Secretary of State’ should read “Secretary of Labor.” 


HM Quebec’s first province-wide agreement in the con- 
struction industry was ratified in July. The settlement 
between the CNTU, the Quebec Federation of Labour 
and five employer associations ended a dispute that had 
included bombings, goon squads and inter-union quar- 
relling. About 12,000 workers affiliated with the CNTU 
had been off the job in Quebec City and the Rimouski 
area since May 12. The strike later spread to the Eastern 
Townships. The agreement may assure peace in the 
construction industry for the next four years. Agreement 
was reached in negotiations conducted by Labour 
Minister Maurice Bellemare. There was no strike in 
the Montreal area, where the QFL accepted a new 
contract last April 30. As a result of the QFL’s action, 
the CNTU kept its men working on Montreal projects. 
A major accomplishment of the settlement pertains to 
a job security clause in the contract that provides for 
the use of hiring halls as pools of skilled building 
tradesmen. Workers will also receive an increase of 54 
cents an hour in three installments, varying somewhat 
throughout the 14 construction regions in the province. 
The agreement also increases vacation pay and divides 
workers into two categories, permanent and part time. 
Permanent workers will have priority over part time 
workers, and permanent workers from the region 
where work is being done will have priority over those 
from outside the region. 
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™@ Canadian-born John Kenneth Galbraith, American 
economist, author and diplomat, will be one of three 
keynote speakers at the national tripartite conference on 
industrial relations, to be held in Ottawa, October 26-29. 
Mr. Galbraith, who is Warburg Professor of Economics 
at Harvard, was appointed assistant administrator 
of the U.S. Office of Price Administration in 1941 
and charged with the responsibility of establishing 
nation-wide price controls. 


Starting with a staff of 10, he had developed a 16,000- 
man organization by the time he left the job in 1943 
for a year on the staff of Fortune magazine. During the 
presidential campaigns of 1952 and 1956, he was one of 
Adlai Stevenson’s chief speech writers and advisors. 
Five years later, President Kennedy appointed him 
Ambassador to India, a post he held until 1963. A 
prolific and sometime controversial writer, he has 
written. six books on economics, as well as his two 
best-sellers, The Affluent Society and The Scotch. 


The second keynote speaker is Louis Armand, Inter- 
nationally known French industrialist, educationalist 
and scholar. Mr. Armand began his career as a mining 
engineer in the Corps des Mines at Clermont-Ferrand, 
France. He entered the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranean 
Railway Company as chief engineer in 1934. He 
joined the Société Nationale des Chemins de Fer 
Francais in 1944 as Director of Central Services. He 
became Assistant General Manager in 1946, General 
Manager in 1949, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors in 1955 and Chairman in 1958. 
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Chairman of the Conseil de Perfectionnement of the 
Ecole Polytechnique since 1956, Mr. Armand has also 
been president of several other organizations: EURA- 
TOM from January 1958 to February 1959; Bureau 
d’ Organisation des Ensembles Industriels Africains 
from 1954 to 1958; Lorraine District Coal Mines from 
1959 to 1964; and the French Association of Stand- 
ardization in 1963. In addition, Mr. Armand is a 
director of several other organizations. 


A professor at the National School of Administration, 
Mr. Armand participates also in the activities of the 
Conseil de Surveillance of the study group for the 
proposed tunnel under the English Channel. A member 
of the French Academy, the ‘“‘Institut,’? and the 
Academy of Political and Moral Sciences, he is the 
holder of several decorations. He is a Grand Officier de 
la Légion d’Honneur, a Compagnon de la Libération, 
has received the Military Cross, and is a High Com- 
mander of the British Empire. 


The third keynote speaker will be Allan Flanders, an 
Oxford lecturer, author and authority on industrial 
relations. Mr. Flanders is a full-time member of the 
British Commission on Industrial Relations; and for the 
past five years, a Fellow of Nuffield College. 


After having worked as a journalist and a tutor in 
adult education, he became an engineering draughts- 
man, and subsequently played an active role in the 
labour movement as a trade unionist. In 1943, he 
became research assistant to the Trades Union Con- 
gress in Great Britain, and in 1946, he joined the 
British Control Commission for Germany as head of 
the political branch. Mr. Flanders was a member of the 
Secretary of State’s Colonial Advisory Committee from 
1954 to 1962, a member of the Civil Service Arbitration 
Tribunal, and of the National Reference Tribunal for 
the Coal Mining Industry, and an industrial relations 
adviser to the National Board for Prices and Incomes 
from 1965 to 1968. 


The conference will honour the 50th anniversary of the 
International Labour Organization, and the tripartite 
structure, modelled after the ILO, will bring together 
the parties principally involved in industrial relations— 
unions, management, and government. Some 200 
delegates will examine topics concerning labour stand- 
ards, Canada’s international commitments, industrial 
relations generally, and specifically, the “‘public interest” 
aspect of disputes. 
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M@ Richard C. Smith of St-Laurent, Que., has been 
appointed to the Canada Labour Relations Board by 
Hon. Bryce Mackasey, Minister of Labour, as a member 
representing employees. Mr. Smith, 42, is Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Transportation-Communication Division 
of the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, and is also Chairman of the Associated 
Non-Operating Railway Unions, which negotiate on 
behalf of some 75,000 non-operating railway em- 
ployees in Canada. The Canada Labour Relations 
Board is composed of four members representing 
employees, four members representing employers, an 
impartial chairman, and a vice-chairman. It meets 
periodically to deal with representations concerning 
the certification of trade unions as collective bargain- 
ing agents for groups of employees, and to handle 
other labour relations matters affecting undertakings 
and industries under federal jurisdiction. 
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@ The new Manitoba Minister of Labour is A. R. 
Paulley. He was first elected to the Manitoba Leg- 
islature in 1953, and in 1960 was elected leader of 
the province’s Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
(CCF) party. He continued as leader when the CCF 
became the New Democratic Party (NDP), and relin- 
quished his leadership in June. Mr. Paulley was born in 
1909. He was a foreman at the CNR Transcona shops 
from 1946 to 1949, and in 1951-52 he served as mayor 
of Transcona. 


M@ Russell Bell is the new head of the research depart- 
ment of the Canadian Labour Congress. He replaces 
John Fryer, who was appointed Executive Secretary of 
the British Columbia Government Employees Associa- 
tion. Mr. Bell was born in Britain, attended school in 
the United States, and came to Canada in 1943 to join 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. He served overseas as 
a gunner, completing a tour of operations in Europe. 
After the war, he graduated with an honours Bachelor 
of Arts degree at Carleton University, Ottawa, and took 
his Master’s degree in political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. From 1951 to 1953, he was assistant 
to M. J. Coldwell, M.P., who was then the leader of 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (CCF) 
party. He then became research director for that party, 
continuing in that position until 1958, when he joined 
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the staff of the CLC. He was assistant and later asso- 
ciate research director of the CLC until 1964, when he 
joined the staff of the Economic Council of Canada to 
undertake research in manpower and labour areas. 


H@ County Court Judge Walter Little of Parry Sound 
has been named by Ontario Labour Minister Dalton 
Bales to head the seven-man Ontario Labour-Manage- 
ment Arbitration Commission to provide arbitrators for 
provincial labour disputes. The commission will be re- 
sponsible for ensuring that arbitrators are available for 
disputes in which the parties cannot agree on the 
selection of an arbitrator, and to provide administra- 
tive services, such as arranging dates and locations for 
hearings. The three members representing employers 
are: J. W. Henley, Vice-President of Personnel, Cana- 
dian Westinghouse Co. Ltd.; C. B. C. Scott, a retired 
assistant general manager of personnel for Ontario 
Hydro; and C. A. Morley, a company labour relations 
lawyer. Representing labour are: Herbert Gargrave, 
United Steelworkers of America; Henry Kobryn, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Provincial Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council; and Harry Simon, Regional 
Director of Organization for Ontario, Canadian Labour 
Congress. In addition to its other duties, the commission 
will sponsor research on the arbitration process and 
public awards and general information concerning arbi- 
tration. The parties to an arbitration will continue to 
be free to agree on the selection of an arbitrator, but 
they can request the Commission to appoint in cases 
where they cannot agree. Arbitration costs, although 
they will continue to be paid jointly, will come under a 
standard schedule of fees and expenses to be set by 
the commission. 


M@ The British Government has abandoned its plan to 
legislate against unofficial strikes (L. G., May, p. 268). 
Instead, .the Trades Union Congress has agreed to police 
its members and carry out its own plans for dealing with 
industrial disputes. The legislation proposed by the 
Wilson Government had deeply split the Labour Party, 
so the dropping of the legislation was received with 
jubilation. The acting General Secretary of the TUC, 
Victor Feather, won his main points from the Govern- 
ment: the proposed fines on wildcat strikers have been 
withdrawn, and unions affiliated with the TUC have 
surrendered some of their sovereignty to the Congress. 
In cases of industrial disputes, the TUC will judge 
whether strike action is reasonable or unreasonable. If 
reasonable, it will do everything possible to promote a 
settlement; if unreasonable, it will order or recommend 
an immediate return to work. If the unions refuse to go 
back to work, the general council of the TUC can suspend 
or expel them. Government spokesmen said that they 
were Satisfied with the arrangement, but Mr. Feather 
warned the public not to expect too much too fast. He 
said that the TUC would move in only on strikes that 
could be disastrous to the economy. 
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M@ Public employees have a right to join unions, two 
U.S. Federal District Courts of Appeals have ruled in 
cases brought before them by unions defending that right. 
The most recent decision was rendered in a suit insti- 
tuted by the International Association of Fire Fighters 
to challenge a North Carolina law that forbids public 
employees to join unions. That law, the court ruled, 
was “unconstitutional on its face.’”? The court added: 
“There is no valid state interest in denying firemen the 
right to organize a labor union.” The state law forbidding 
public employees to join unions is “‘void on its face as 
an abridgment of freedom of association protected by 
the First ,and Fourteenth Amendments [to the U.S. 
Constitution]. The judges said that they did not ques- 
tion the power of the state to deal with emergency situa- 
tions, but ‘“‘we do question the overbreadth” of the law in 
question, which “‘strikes down indiscriminately the right 
of association in a labor union.”’ As soon as the North 
Carolina ruling was announced, the Fire Fighters rein- 
stated two union locals that have a combined member- 
ship of almost 600. In the other decision, the U.S. 
District Court of Appeals in St. Louis, Miss., upheld the 
right of two highway employees in North Platte, Neb., to 
belong to the State, County, and Municipal Employees 
Union. 


M@ Approximately 200,000 of the 450,000 employers 
registered with the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion are now able to pay their monthly contributions 
directly to chartered banks and certain other financial 
institutions. Effective October1, the employer may send the 
money to his own financial institution, either by cheque 
or cash, or he can have his account automatically debited 
when he sends in the remittance form. The money then 
goes to the agency of the Bank of Canada where it is 
deposited to the credit of the UIC. Some financial 
institutions, such as those with no commercial accounts, 
and some of the larger trust companies, have decided 
not to take part in the scheme, but an employer may 
deal through any chartered bank. 


M@ Two areas of research in the Canada Department of 
Labour will be receiving more attention with the promo- 
tion of two economists in the department’s Economics 
and Research Branch. Alan Portigal has been named 
Assistant Director, Statistical Development; and Phillip 
Cohen has been named Assistant Director, Program 
Support Research. Mr. Cohen’s duties involve the 
organization and direction of a research and informa- 
tion program to provide industrial relations and econ- 
omic intelligence to all mediators, conciliators, and 
senior department officérs; to provide a research sup- 
port service to all operating branches; and to assist in 
program development, assessment and policy formula- 
tion. Mr. Cohen was chief of the federal industries 
division of the branch before taking the new post. Mr. 
Portigal’s duties will include modernization of surveys 
conducted by the Economics and Research Branch, and 
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development of new activities in support of changing 
departmental programs. He will also be responsible for 
maintaining federal-provincial liaison for the branch, 
and for advising senior management on statistical 
matters. Mr. Portigal was chief of the special projects 
division of the branch before assuming his new post. 


@ Ontario has a new medical plan under the federal 
Medical Care Act, and the province is embarking on a 
program of health resources development. As of October 1, 
the Ontario Health Services Insurance Plan will cover 
all physicians’ services, certain dental-surgical proce- 
dures in hospitals, and eye examinations. Under the 
development plan, Ontario will spend more than 
$65,000,000 annually on health-manpower develop- 
ment, and on measures to improve the availability of 
health services and the quality of health care. The 
capital program part of the plan will involve five 
universities with health science centres, nearly two 
dozen hospitals and many other related institutions. It 
will be phased over 10 years, and the capital cost is 
likely to exceed $600,000,000. Another facet of the pro- 
gram is designed to bring about a better distribution of 
health personnel throughout the province. 


M@ Canadian workers who must leave their home area 
to find employment will receive additional help as a 
result of an amendment to the Manpower Mobility 
regulations announced in July by Allan J. MacEachen, 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration. The amend- 
ment; which became effective September 1, will pro- 
vide a living allowance of $20 a week for unemployed 
and underemployed workers benefiting from ‘“‘ex- 
ploratory grants’ in order to find work away from 
home. This is in addition to the return travel expenses 
for workers and the living allowances for their de- 
pendants already provided under the exploratory grant 
regulations. Workers receiving exploratory grants will 
now be given a $20-a-week personal living allowance, 
and travel expenses, and a living allowance up to $40 
a week for their family, according to the number of 
dependants. These exploratory grants cover a search 
period of up to four weeks. “This new amendment,” 
said Mr. MacEachen, “‘will give an additional incentive 
to workers who have no hope of getting work locally, 
to search for jobs in nearby labour markets. It will 
assist more workers to look for jobs in areas where 
there are new opportunities and where their abilities can 
be channelled into more rewarding and productive 
employment.” Since the current Manpower Mobility 
Program went into effect in April 1967, almost 27,000 
workers and their families have received exploratory or 
relocation grants to search for, or move to, jobs else- 
where. Relocation grants are given unemployed or 
underemployed workers moving with their families 
to permanent jobs in expanding labour markets. 
Substantial increases in relocation payments were an- 
nounced ‘in May. 
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Boilermakers and ironworkers at Port Arthur called 


for shorter hours, while U.S. steel engineers in Spokane 
resisted both shorter hours and higher wages. A police 
union won autonomy. Canada’s first safety week was 
staged. And the idea of chain stores was rejected. These 
items appeared in the October 1919 edition of The 
Labour Gazette. 


M@ After hearing the evidence of a general manager 
and 11 workmen, a conciliation board issued its report 
on a dispute over hours of work between the Port 
Arthur Shipbuilding Company Limited and its boiler- 
makers, iron shipbuilders and helpers. Until June 
1918, the employees of the company worked 10 hours 
a day for six days a week, with the exception of three 
months during the summer, when work was sus- 
pended on Saturday afternoons. Under a written 
agreement that had become effective on June 3, 1918, 
the hours of labour were nine hours a day for the first 
five days of the week and five hours on Saturday, 
making 50 hours for the week. This had continued 
until August 1, 1919, and provided for the Saturday 
afternoon holiday throughout the year. 
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It was a matter of general knowledge, the board said, 
that the usual working hours in industrial plants “until 
about a couple of years or so ago” were 10 hours a day. 
A number of witnesses who appeared before the board 
on behalf of the employees, said that, in their opinion, 
48 hours a week was more than they could stand, and 
that they considered the work in the shipyard so fatiguing 
and exhausting that men should not be called upon to 
work more than 44 hours a week. 


The board said it was aware that the Peace Conference 
in Paris had proposed the 8-hour day or 48-hour week, 
and that the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
in Canada had recommended a maximum working day 
of 8 hours and a weekly rest of not less than 24 hours, 
but that neither had recommended the 44-hour week. 
The board was aware also that the 44-hour week 
had just been put into effect in a few plants in Canada, 
and it had been urged to recommend its acceptance 
on the grounds that the men could not stand working 
more than 44 hours a week. Stated the board: ‘‘No 
evidence was offered to establish that any workman at 
the Port Arthur shipyard, or elsewhere in Canada, ever 
had his health broken by working 48, 50, 55 or 60 hours 
a week.” 


The board thought that it would not be practical 
to have the boilermakers and ironworkers on a 44- 
hour week and all the other trades in the plant work 
48 hours, as it would reduce production and increase 
the high cost of living. It recommended that the 
company’s offer, of a 48-hour week with 50 hours 
pay, with the privilege of working two additional 
hours a week at the corresponding hourly rates, 
should be accepted, and that boilermakers and all 
ironworkers should be paid at that rate as of August 
1, 1919. 
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@ ‘As the relation between increases in wages and 
the rise in prices of commodities is more clearly seen,” 
reported The Labour Gazette in its October 1919 
edition, “‘there appears to be a movement in some 
labour circles in the United States against further 
efforts to obtain shorter working hours and higher wages.” 
The International Union of Steel and Operating 
Engineers of Spokane, Wash., had expressed the view 
that striking to raise wages was just giving an excuse 
for price increases, and it decided that, for a period of 
90 days, it would not support any action to raise 
wages except in the case of those earning less than $5 
a day. 


Similar views were expressed by a select committee 
of the Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company in a 
resolution stating: ““‘Whereas we believe any workman 
who demands a greater proportionate return for his 
labour than his fellow workmen in other lines is as 
guilty of profiteering as a grocer who charges exorbitant 
prices for the necessities of life, and that increases in 
wages paid to certain classes of workers by the govern- 
ment or others will result in higher prices being set by 
profiteers for the necessities of life to all purchasers 
alike, it is therefore resolved that the persistent and 
unceasing demand of workmen employed in all classes 
and kinds of industries for a shorter day’s work and an 
increased wage in order to meet the present high cost of 
living is uneconomical and unwise and should not be 
encouraged.” 


M Police associations were striving for autonomy 
back in 1919. Following the findings of a Royal 
Commission on Police Matters in Ontario, the Toronto 
Policemen’s Union decided to relinquish the Dominion 
Trades and Labour Congress charter. The union was in 
future to be an entirely autonomous body, in accord 
with views expressed by the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners and the Royal Commission. 


M@ Canada’s first safety week, a brainchild of the 
Border Cities Safety Council, was held in the border 
cities of Windsor, Walkerville, Sandwich and Ford. 
To promote the idea, 21 speakers gave four-minute 
talks each night at the various theatres, and spoke 
also to 32 industrial plants at the noon hour. More 
than 50,000 pamphlets and handbills were distributed, 
and safety cards and posters were placed in every 
store window, streetcar and automobile. A demon- 
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stration of first aid was given by the St. John’s Ambu- 
lance brigade, and films were shown concerning 
accidents and their prevention. At the weekend, the 
program’s originators were proud of the fact that there 
had not been a single accident resulting in death or 
injury. 


M But another idea, today’s popular and_ prevalent 
chain store, was weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. At a conference of representatives from 
Ontario Co-operative Societies, held in Toronto on 
August 27, a resolution was passed opposing the 
chain store method on the grounds that it was not 
truly co-operative, depended on centralized direction, 
and was liable to be controlled by one man or a 
small group of men. Local members, the resolution 
said, would be too scattered to have an effective voice 
in management, and would be deprived of all sense of 
personal responsibility for their success. They claimed 
also that losses in some stores might neutralize the 
profits of others and jeopardize the whole co-operative 
movement. 


- The Challenge 


_ Of the Woods Report 


By David Kuechle 
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Two years of time and the combined efforts of a 
of persons throughout the world went into the preparation 
of “The Report of the Task Force on Labour Relations,” 
the 250-page document that was delivered to Prime | 
Minister Pierre Elliot Trudeau in December 1968 
(L. G., May, p. 269). Included in the work input were 88. 
commissioned research studies, 120 written briefs— 
some solicited, some not—visits by members of tia 
four-man task force to nine foreign countries, and 
countless hours of consultation, analysis and formula- | 
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tion of recommendations for ultimate publication. 
The Report is a careful, realistic analysis of the current 
labour relations scene. Its recommendations are com- 
prehensive but not radical, detailed but not cumbersome. - 
It is significant for the recommendations it makes and 
no less significant for the recommendations it does not ! 
make. It is not urgent in its tone, but it comes to us at a_ 
time when developments in labour relations require 
urgent attention. 
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For those who hoped that the Report would provide a 
ready-made panacea for labour-management peace, 
there will be disappointment, for it offers no panacea. 
Rather, it offers an imposing challenge to business 
leaders, labour leaders, and all others connected with 
the labour relations scene. The purpose of this article 
is to consider the important features of the Report in 
the light of present-day trends in labour relations, and 
then to draw some conclusions regarding its usefulness 
in dealing with those trends. 


Principal Trends 


Four principal trends promise to influence Canadian 
labour-management relations in the next decade. 


1.—Demands and settlements leading toward economic 
parity with the United States and toward some form of 
guaranteed annual income. 


Principal contract negotiations in recent years have 
pointed to the inevitability of economic parity and year- 
round income stability for workers. The word “‘parity”’ 
has been interpreted in several ways, and discussions 
will continue over its meaning for years to come. 
Nevertheless, it will be part of the demand package for 
most unions until Canada-U.S. parity in dollar pur- 
chasing power has been essentially achieved. 


Canadian automobile producers are committed to the 
eventual achievement of parity and guaranteed annual 
income, and history indicates that auto settlements have 
a pattern-setting impact on settlements in other industries. 
Companies will experience increasing difficulty in trying 
to persuade others that inferior productivity prevents 
economic settlements comparable to those in the 
United States, because more and more of Canada’s 
principal firms have demonstrated a productivity su- 
perior to that of their U.S. counterparts. 


Some companies will be able to slow these trends. 
Some industries and some areas may not feel their 
impact for many years. But Canada and the U.S. are 
moving toward economic unity; and as unity ap- 
proaches, wage parity and stable yearly incomes will 
be upon us. 
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2.—Greater interest and influence of third parties in 
labour relations matters. 


The 1966 railway strike was one of 21 strikes in the last 
19 years that resulted in special federal or provincial 
legislation. In all 21 cases, the legislation was explained, 
in part, as an assertion of the public interest. Third- 
party interest in labour relations matters often extends 
beyond the boundaries of the nation. During the Air 
Canada strike of last spring, importers on the island of 
Jamaica were lamenting the absence of codfish, regu- 
larly shipped from the Maritime Provinces. Codfish in 
Jamaica, when cooked with a fruit called ‘“‘ackee,”’ 
constitutes a favorite mealtime staple. As the codfish 
became scarce, Jamaican importers exerted considerable 
pressure on the Canadian Government to end the strike. 


Closer to home, many of us knew the inconvenience, 
both perceived and real, caused by the post office 
employees’ strike of 1968, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
stoppages of 1962 and 1968 and the Montreal Transit 
strike of 1967. Aside from stoppages, third parties have 
shown increased concern with terms of settlement. 
Many times, settlements in one company touch off new 
rounds of increases in other companies in the same 
industry, then in other industries, thereby contributing 
to inflationary pressures. As our society becomes more 
interdependent, and as the communications media provide 
heightened awareness, individual companies and unions 
are increasingly being forced to consider the impact of 
their settlements or failure to settle on interested third 
parties. 


3.—Changing role of unions. 


There are four aspects to this trend. The first is that 
strikes are becoming less effective. One reason for this 
is automation. Some industries are now able to operate 
at or near peak efficiency with or without the normal 


labour force. For example, when the Shell Oil refinery 
at Houston, Texas, was struck for 353 days in 1963, 
supervisory, technical and white-collar employees per- 
formed the functions normally performed by union 
employees. Average production during the strike was 
140,000 barrels of oil per day; prior to the strike, it was 
130,000 barrels. 


Again, for four months in 1968, the New England 
Telephone Company experienced a strike without any 
serious disruption in service. Only those persons who 
wanted new installations were inconvenienced. As 
automation increases, therefore, the ability of workmen 
to effectively shut down a company by refusal to work 
diminishes. Strikes, if they occur, will likely be of short 
duration and will take on a public relations aura as the 
unions try to call attention to their disputes through 
newspaper ads, TV speeches and the like. 


The emergence of conglomerates provides a second 
reason for the decreasing effectiveness of strikes. As 
companies increase in size, a strike against any part of 
their total organization does not hurt much. Sometimes 
only 20 per cent or less of the total profits are affected, 
thus allowing the organization to withstand economic 
pressure for a long time. 


The second aspect of the changing role of unions is that 
the overthrow of agreed-upon settlements is increasing. 
Last May 27, the mechanics of United Airlines rejected 
a tentative contract settlement, termed by union leaders 
a “model contract . . . the most comprehensive up- 
dating of any contract since the start of the jet age.” 
The agreement would have provided for a 30-per-cent 
increase in wages over three years. In addition, it called 
for 95 pages of rule changes. Yet the members said, 
‘no thanks,’ and sent their representatives back to the 
bargaining table. 


Such rejections reflect a certain restlessness among the 
rank and file, and some form of apartheid between 
union leaders and their members—perhaps another 
example of the generation gap. 


The third aspect of the changing role of unions is that 
the union has a reduced role to play in gaining benefits for 
members. Managements, in general, have become more 
alert to the needs and aspirations of employees, and to 
the apparent failure by some union leaders to ade- 
quately represent their members. Consequently some 
managements have developed a policy of direct contact. 
Settlement packages are preformulated to win approval. 
Once formulated, managements seek to sell the pack- 
age—in the tradition of Lemuel Boulware, former 
Industrial Relations Director of the General Electric 
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Company. In 1969, at least one important company} 
employed the services of a well-known advertising firm | 
to help ‘“‘sell’’ its contract proposals—and the industrial | 
relations director of that company referred to collective | 
bargaining as a “‘marketing function!” 


| 
| 
Unions have resented and fought such practices. Some} 
have adopted a selling process of their own. One large | 
union, the International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (IUE), was successful in obtaining a | 
court ruling that such tactics constituted unfair labour | 
practices. Nevertheless, the practices have continued | 
and seem to be growing. | 


| 
A fourth aspect of the changing role of unions is that they | 
are engaging in activities outside the collective bargaining | ' 
relationship. Several avant-garde union leaders who | 
have recognized this fact have led their organization © 
into new activities. The 1.4-million-member United | 
Auto Workers (UAW) is an example. Last May the — 


— 
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UAW, along with the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, formed a new organization called the Alli- 
ance for Labor Action (ALA). The ALA will pay par- 
ticular attention to race relations, the war on poverty, 
and the organization of underprivileged workers. The 
ALA will also devote its efforts to helping workers in 
developing countries achieve a more respectable life. 


Leaders of the ALA will not abandon their traditional 
bargaining table functions, but they have demonstrated 
their awareness of the fact that the world is changing 
and that the old ways will not do. There is a new and 
better educated breed of workers who have scant 
appreciation of the Pullman strike, the Lethbridge 
Coal strikes and the Battle of the Overpass. It is a 
breed that calls for new forms of action in fields 
outside the traditional bargaining and contract ad- 
ministration areas. 


4.—Government’s increasing role as an employer. 
The Governments of Canada and the United States are 


rapidly emerging as principal employers. A dramatic 
reflection of this fact is the growth of the Canadian 


Union of Public Employees (CUPE) in recent years. 
CUPE claimed 96,000 members in 1966; now they have 
116,000—the third largest membership in the country. 
Over the past two years, CUPE had the greatest 
growth rate of any major union in Canada. 


As governments compete with private industry for man- 
power, they will be required to match or exceed the 
economic benefits provided by private industry; and, 
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as the bargaining power of CUPE increases, it will 
demand improved benefits. Eventually the govern- 
ment—long an abstainer from guideline formulation 
and pattern-setting—will likely become a pattern-setter, 
and those charged with the negotiation of labour 
agreements will be subservient to budgetary allocations 
dictated by parliamentary action. 


Having considered some of the principal trends in 
labour relations, let’s look at the Task Force Report 
and ask how it deals with these trends and how it 
answers those who advocate legislation to control 
the trends. 


The most significant recommendation of the Report is 
stated in three words, words that for the first time in 
history describe a labour relations policy for Canada. 
The three words are “‘free collective bargaining.’’ In the 
context of the recommendations, it is important to 
know what these words mean and what they do not 
mean. 


They do mean: freedom to agree and disagree; freedom 
to bargain about any subject within the law; freedom to 
strike or lock out or not to do so both at contract dead- 
line time and within contract terms, if the parties so 
decide; and freedom to use or not to use outsiders in the 
settlement of disputes. 


They do not mean that companies or unions are free to 
do what they please without interference from each other. 
With these points in mind, let’s look at some of the most 
significant recommendations. 


Arbitration. The task force has recommended that 
present-day legal requirements calling for final and 
binding arbitration of all disputes arising from contract 
terms be abandoned. Arbitration provisions written 
into future contracts would be voluntary. 


No-strike clauses. There is a recommendation that 
no-strike no-lockout clauses, now required by law in 
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many jurisdictions, be voluntary. Furthermore, the 
task force would permit parties to provide the right to 
strike over the impact of automation during a contract 
term. 


Conciliation. The Report recommends that the services 
of a conciliation officer be imposed on the parties 
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before a legal strike or lockout can begin. The right to, 
strike or lock out could no longer be delayed by virtue, 


Government should not set wage-price guidelines, but} 
it does recommend establishment of a government 
agency that would accumulate and disseminate statistics, 
from which parties might set their own guidelines. 


Public emergency disputes. The Report avoids establish- 

ment of any preannounced procedure regarding emer- 
gency disputes, and it consciously avoids listing in 
dustries in which work stoppages cannot be tolerated. | 


Contrasting these recommendations with contemporary 
labour relations trends, we might conclude that the: 
Task Force Report is an irrelevant, useless document. | 

On second look, however, we can effectively argue that! 
the Report puts forth a practical framework for dealing 
with current and developing problems. By looking at, 
the trends cited earlier, we can add strength to this, 
argument. | 


Wage Parity and 
Guaranteed Income 


There are at least two ways to deal with wage parity 
and guaranteed income. The first method calls for} 
protectionism and economic separation. This is contrary | 
to the desires of most progressive-minded Canadians. 
The second method calls for modernization and in- | 
novation, so that sales cycles can be levelled and labour | 
costs either reduced or kept constant. It calls for the] 
development of new products and for changes in old] 
products to make them better and cheaper. It calls | 
for expansion of markets beyond the Canadian border, | 
so that economies of large scale can become operative. 
It calls for aggressive promotion to capture new 
markets and dogged determination to keep them. It 
calls for eventual elimination of the productivity dif- 
ferential between the United States and Canada. 


None of these proposals can be secured by legislation. 
Rather, they require an attitude of excellence, best 
attained through managements, unions and interested 
third parties working together. The task force recom- 
mendations do nothing to stand in the way of eventual | 
parity, if it can be attained through free collective - 
bargaining. 
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Third-Party Interest 
and Influence 


The task force called for assertion of third-party 
interests in labour matters in two principal instances: 
1. if requested by the parties; and 2. in certain un- 
defined impasse situations where the public interest is 
involved. Present laws in most provinces of Canada call 
for the intervention of arbitrators, mediators and 
conciliators under certain prestated conditions. Under 
the policy of free collective bargaining, the parties 
themselves will normally decide whether they want to 
use the services of an outsider. The Report asserts that 
recommendations for settlement made by an outsider are 
most likely to be accepted if that outsider is invited to 
enter the scene. 


The task force recognized that there are certain in- 
dustries in which stoppages cannot be tolerated. If 
stoppages were threatened in such industries, unso- 
licited intervention would be imposed. The Report, 
however, did not specify either the industries in which 
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this might happen or the nature of the intervention. In 
this way, the Report acknowledged that an industry 
termed essential to public welfare today might not 
be so considered five years from today. The Report 
acknowledged also that a form of intervention appro- 
priate for one instance at a given time might not be 
appropriate at another time. Thus, parties to potentially 
crucial dispute situations will have difficulty calculating 
their bargaining strategies based on advance knowledge 
of outside intervention steps. Consequently, all parties 
in all industries are free, ostensibly, to agree or disagree. 
But they will know that agreements or disagreements 
without regard for their effect on third parties could 
result in some form of intervention. 


Changing Role of Unions 


Although the task force did not specifically cite the 
factor of the changing role of unions, it repeatedly 
acknowledged it by implication. The Report encouraged 
companies and unions to devise new methods of bargain- 
ing and dispute settling. There were references to 
continuous, non-crisis bargaining, to job enlargement 
and job enrichment programs, and to joint solution of 
complex problems involving modernization. 


Two specific recommendations serve to enhance the 
status of unions: One would give them legal status— 
freedom to sue and be sued; the other would encourage 
the involvement of unions in decisions concerning 
automation by virtue of the unions’ right to strike over 
the impact of automation within a contract term. 
Regarding the latter recommendation, managements 
would retain the unilateral right to modernize; but the 
likelihood of avoiding a work stoppage as a result of 
modernization would be enhanced if management worked 
out the methods of modernization together with union 
representatives. 


Government’s Role as Employer 


The task force made no reference to the probable 
pattern-setting function of government as an employer 
in the years to come. In its recommendations, it 
advocated continuance of the Public Service Staff 
Relations Act. This effectively places government em- 
ployees under a separate body of legislation and makes 
the government, as the employer, responsible to the 
judgment of the voting public. When the time ap- 
proaches for the government to assume a_ pattern- 
setting role, the concept of free collective bargaining 
will be dependent on the willingness of voters to give 
their representatives the freedom to engage in un- 
encumbered collective bargaining—even at the cost of 
possible inconvenience. 
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So far, there has been only one strike under the Act. 
Although it was disruptive and costly, the task force 
wisely concluded that the strike did not justify a 
change in the law. Whether this position can be retained 
over time is questionable, and it may represent the 
Achilles Heel in the policy of free collective bargaining. 
Considered in the light of the task force recommenda- 
tions, the policy of free collective bargaining offers a 
strong challenge to business managers and labour 
leaders. We are in an exciting, unique position, for we 
can face the next decade with the confidence and 
knowledge that the road ahead is well defined. So far, 
we’ve been pushed down the road; we have operated 
largely in response to conditions and decisions made in 
the United States. The absence of a clearly defined 
labour relations policy in this country has been an 
important characteristic of our method of operation. 


But now Canadians have defined a policy. Furthermore, 
Canadians have shown the courage to do some ex- 
perimenting, as with the new labour law in British 
Columbia. The country is small enough so that change 
can be effected with relative ease, and results can be 
seen fairly soon; and the country is large enough that 
actions here will be watched with interest by others too 
large to move as fast. 


The trends are clear. The documents have been de- 
livered. We need to decide now what to do about them. 
Toward this end, I would like to propose a three-point 
program. My first point is that business and labour 
leaders must deal early with the trend over which 
they have most control—the matter of impending 
legislation. Responsible business managers must act now 
to form groups to define labour relations objectives and 
to convert those objectives into acceptable legislative 
language. But the job doesn’t stop there. Union leaders 
should be encouraged to do the same, so that, within a 
specified time period, designated representatives of 
managements and unions can meet to formulate mutual- 
ly agreeable legislation. 


The Report is an ideal working document to this end. 
The talents and knowledge of those who wrote it 
should be utilized further, so that they can help business 
and labour leaders produce a practical, workable labour 
law along with effective administrative agencies. We 
cannot afford to let politicians formulate this legislation, 
because politicians, generally, are unaware of the in- 
tricacies of labour-management relations. If we let them 
do the job, the results could be something that no one 
could live with. 


My second point is that union leaders must understand 
and adjust to the trends of the time. Managements can 
help toward this end. This part of the program is 
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closely related to the first. Although its implementation | 
requires more subtlety, its success or failure could: 
spell the success or failure of the first. Those unions 
that continue to bargain in the traditional manner— 
paying only lip service to the changes that are influencing 
them—will gradually lose their relevance. As this hap- | 
pens, the leaders of these unions may come to realize | 
that survival is at stake, and the unions will then be | 
likely to stage painful survival struggles. Such struggles - 
can be expected to last a long time and to interfere with 
the economic well-being of our country. | 


—— 
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Unions need to answer some serious questions, such as: 
What substitutes are there for strikes? How will unions 
deal with the increasing interest and influence of third | 
parties? Will union demands follow patterns set by the. 
Government ? How will unions deal with their colleagues | 
who are engaging in new activities outside the collective 
bargaining spheres ? | 


j 
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Some union leaders have built a relationship with) 
their management counterparts that allows them to. 
face these issues together and, in the process, to redefine | 
both of their roles. Some unions and managements, for | 
example, engage in continuous bargaining—avoiding | 
crises as contract deadlines approach and voluntarily | 
submitting issues in dispute to final and binding 
arbitration. Some, realizing that economic parity and 
guaranteed annual incomes are upon us, are jointly | 
devising ways to smooth over cycles and to plan for 
modernization. | 


( 
In one instance, a company and union, realizing that © 
the enterprise would die unless modernization took — 
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place promptly, found themselves in a bind. Moderniza- 
tion would cost money, and the company could only 
raise the necessary funds at exorbitant interest rates. 
~The union, knowing that the project would result in 
loss of jobs, but knowing as well that survival was at 
stake, offered to lend the company $250,000. The offer 
was accepted! 


In a small Midwestern town in the United States, a 
medium-sized furniture company and its union under- 
went a six-week strike several years ago. The resulting 
breakdown in communications and understanding was 
something neither party wanted to repeat. Fortunately 
there was enough left to salvage, and the company and 

union resolved that a strike had no place in the future. 
They therefore devised a plan called a “‘strike-work 
agreement.” 


In the event of an impasse, the company continues to 
operate and the workers continue to work. One third 
of the employees’ wages are placed in a separate fund 
held by a bank, however, and the company matches the 
amount. If settlement occurs within four weeks, all the 
-money is returned to the parties. If there is a settlement 
in the fifth or sixth week, 75 per cent is refunded. If 
settlement is reached in the seventh week, 5O per cent is 
refunded. If settlement is reached in the eighth week, 
25 per cent is refunded. If no settlement is reached in 
eight weeks, all money in the fund reverts to the 
community to be used for charity. The union is then 
free to strike, the company to lockout. There are 
hundreds of other examples of co-operative arrange- 
ments between unions and companies. Most of them can 
be pointed to with pride, because the companies are 
doing well, and the unions have a new-found vigour. 


Some characteristics of these arrangements may cause 
people to be apprehensive. Most, for example, were the 
products of crises; the parties were forced by external 
circumstances to work out a joint problem. In addition, 
such arrangements often involved sacrifice of tradi- 
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tional management rights, for companies willingly 
bared their innermost skeletons. They revealed their 
financial data, even their executive salaries, and they 
faced some searching criticism. Old-line managers, 
jealous of their prerogatives, would shudder at this 
prospect. 


My third and final point is that the Report should be 
studied carefully. The document is one that deserves all 
our attention. It encourages free collective bargaining, 
and it discourages government intervention. It encourages 
union-management co-operation, and it discourages uni- 
lateral action. It deals with emergency disputes, but it 
discourages those who might, in dealing with such 
disputes, base their bargaining strategy on prestated 
techniques. It encourages automation and innovation, 
but it forces parties to deal with the problems resulting 
from automation before the fact and together. 


Through education, through study and through jointly 
devised legislation, managements and unions can build 
a labour relations framework for Canada that will allow 
them to acknowledge, respond to and appropriately 
control present-day trends. By 1975, there could be a 
labour relations model in Canada that others would 
look to and seek to emulate. Some of the characteristics 
might be: 


Free collective bargaining—not freedom to do as one 
pleases, but freedom to work out problems together; 


Leadership in salaries and fringe benefits, coupled with 
control over labour costs in general; 


Public and private employees of comparable skills receiy- 
ing comparable compensation; 


Relatively steady employment, with sales cycles virtually 
eliminated ; 


The right to strike within a contract term over issues 
involying automation or innovation; 


Virtually no strikes, because managements and unions 
will be working out issues in advance of crises, using 
techniques based on jointly shared knowledge; and 


Unions and companies actively represented in legislative 
bodies to ensure that the labor laws which they jointly 
devised are properly administered. 


We have the brains and the tools to make this all come 
true. We need only ask whether we have the desire. 
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CIRRAI 


Looks at bat 


Woods | 
Report 


Labour relations and the Woods Report was the | 
subject of the sixth annual meeting of the Canadian | 
Industrial Relations Research Institute in June. Spon- } 
sored by the Industrial Relations Department of the | 
University of Montreal, the CIRRI conference strove | 
to select speakers who had participated in or con- | 
tributed to the Prime Minister’s Task Force on Labour | 
Relations (L. G., May, p. 268), or who were informed } 
observers of its comments and recommendations. The | 
task force’s Report was tabled in Parliament on | 
March 26. 


The CIRRI meeting provided a forum in which about 40 | 
industrial relations experts from across Canada were 
able to discuss various aspects and implications of the | 
Report’s observations and recommendations. | 


The protection of individual members of unions within | 
the principles of democracy in trade unionism was the | 
topic studied by E. E. Palmer, Faculty of Law, Uni- | 
versity of Western Ontario, London. Prof. Palmer | 
stressed that he found no substantial evidence that — 
unions have acted arbitrarily toward their members. But, | 


nevertheless, he said, ‘‘the present position of unions under | 


modern collective bargaining legislation requires that all — 


possible steps be taken to ensure that the position of | 


members of unions meets standards generally acceptable | 
in today’s community.” 


The problem for the task force in making recommenda- 
tions with respect to this topic “‘lay in the formulation | 
of a system of guidelines or rules that, while protecting | 
the individual, were not detrimental to the effective use © 
of union bargaining power.” Penalties for breach of | 
the rules was another difficulty. Two possibilities were 
the use of “democratic” principles, and the functional | 
approach, on both of which the speaker elaborated. 
Is democracy a goal to which unions should address — 
themselves? he asked. Or should the winning of better | 
collective agreements be the overwhelming concern? — 
Prof. Palmer hinted that the task force adopted the 
approach that emphasis should be placed on procedural — 
protection rather than on so-called “democratic reforms.” | 
The method adopted by the task force appeared to © 
endorse change through legislation rather than by | 
“requests for internal reform’ or “changes in the © 
common law.” 


The task force’s recommendation with respect to union | 
security is rooted in the concept that workers should | 
pay an “agency fee’ for services rendered by the | 
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union as their bargaining agent, thereby making it 
compulsory that union dues be deducted from workers’ 
pay cheques after negotiation of the initial agreement. 
Prof. Palmer’s belief however, is that such dues should 
be paid upon certification of the agent during negotia- 
tions for an initial collective agreement, and thereafter 
as a matter of right to the union. He would, though, 
prohibit more limited union security clauses. 


“The task force almost entirely neglects the control of a 
union over the qualifications it can impose for member- 
ship,” he observed. The flaw in its recommendation is 
that it does not relate to initial applications for member- 
ship, although it calls for a public review board to 
administer rights of appeal for union members. 


Observations on the collective bargaining process as 
described in the Report were offered to the CIRRI 
delegates by Alton W. J. Craig, Chief, Industrial 
Relations Research Division, Economics and Research 
Branch, Canada Department of Labour. He defined 
the process as “‘the mechanisms through which the 
parties in a collective bargaining system convert their 
goals (or inputs) into the terms and conditions of 
employment (or outputs). 


Where bargaining between labour and management 
is concerned, he said, the task force had overlooked 
the day-to-day interpersonal relationships at the shop 
level, where workers and supervisors adapt formal con- 
tract provisions to day-to-day needs. Dr. Craig believed 
that the task force had placed “too much emphasis 
on alienation and subordination of the individual in 
the workforce.’”? The task force, he noted, favoured 
“the general principle of freedom for the bargaining 
structure to find its own form, subject to the exercise of 
influence by the state where the public interest is high.” 
On an informal basis, he pointed out, this condition 
already exists in a number of industries under both 
federal and provincial jurisdictions. 


Dr. Craig queried the meaning and use of the phrase 
“high public interest” in the task force recommenda- 
tions. The Report offers no guidance in this respect— 
probably due, he suggested, to the inability of the task 
force to specify appropriate criteria and the form of the 
negotiating unit. Serious obstacles arise also from the 
divisions between federal and provincial jurisdictions, 
such as occur at the conciliation stage. Dr. Craig 
warned that bringing more industries under federal 
jurisdiction by Sec. 92 of the British North America 
Act would not be easy because the custom has arisen that 
such a procedure is followed only with the consent of 
the provinces. 
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Collective bargaining results, as described in the task 
force Report, were discussed at the meeting by Prof. 
Douglas A. Smith, Centre for Industrial Relations, 
University of Toronto, who had prepared some of the 
background material on this subject for the task force. 
Prof. Smith commented upon the difficulty of arriving at 
policy proposals in this area because of the degree of 
professional disagreement concerning the definition and 
significance of cost-push inflation, although he thought 
that the degree of disagreement was overstated in the 
report. He did not believe that “‘any apology is needed 
for a position that collective bargaining and other 
institutional forces can have undesirable price level 
effects.” He pointed out that collective bargaining 
cannot create inflationary wage increases by itself, 
but that “it must be reinforced by the ability of the 
corporation with which the union negotiates to pass 
on the wage increase in the form of a price increase.” 
And the available literature on the causes of inflation 
fails to explain such basic questions as why wages rise, 
and it amounts to little more than a collection of 
truisms. 


Prof. Smith found fault with the “sufficiently vague 
and compromising” language of the Report, which 
might allow easy misinterpretation. He attributed the 
reason to the tendency to treat the subject almost as a 
political rather than an economic issue. The Report 
states that monetary and fiscal policy alone do not 
constitute a reasonable solution, and recommended 
the creation of an incomes and costs research board 
(now the Prices and Incomes Commission). Prof. Smith 
pointed out that wage-price guidelines have fallen into 
disfavour, especially since their collapse in the United 
States, but “limited evidence suggests that the guide- 
posts did have some beneficial effect during the years in 
which they were employed.” 


Is there a conflict between good industrial relations 
and satisfactory wage-price performance? he asked. 
The Air Canada Strike of last spring (L. G., August, 
p. 444) was not an emergency, he said, and he com- 
mended ‘“‘the action of the Government in allowing a 
long strike . . . particularly in comparison with the 
‘peace at any price’ policy of its predecessor.” He 
thought that peaceful settlements are “‘not a mark of 
good industrial relations if the settlement is based on the 
belief that the size of the wage increase doesn’t par- 
ticularly matter, because it can be covered by a price 
increase.” 
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Compulsory conciliation boards have been disappearing 
from the Canadian scene during the past seven years, 
said Prof. W. B. Cunningham, Mount Allison Uni- 
versity, Sackville, N.B. ‘““Those provinces that have 
abolished them or sharply reduced the numbers ap- 
pointed are satisfied that the benefits to collective 
bargaining have been desirable and that the changes 
have not increased the incidence or magnitude of 
strikes. The parties were able to reach agreements 
without the assistance of conciliation boards and 
without any adverse results in the experience with 
work stoppages.” 


In the paper he presented to the meeting, Prof. Cun- 
ningham prepared an analysis of the appointment of 
conciliation boards in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Ontario. He noted that if the recommendation of 
the task force that conciliation boards be appointed 
only at the request of both parties were adopted, it would 
mean another substantial reduction in the number of 
compulsory boards. The conclusion of his study, however, 
is that ‘‘the impending demise of an old, well-known, 
and distinctively Canadian procedure” would not be 
missed by many. The reduction of compulsory con- 
ciliation boards in the Ontario construction industry 
“did not lead to greater strike activity relative to the 
experience for all Canada.” Similarly, the incidence of 
strike activity in the three provinces covered in his 
study did not reveal any appreciable increase when the 
change in the law removing the provisions for com- 
pulsory conciliation boards was made. 


“Does the wave of labour unrest and strikes during the 
mid-sixties, and the widespread violence and illegality 
that accompanied it, represent something new in the 
Canadian industrial relations scene?’ asked Stuart 
Jamieson, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
British Columbia. Prof. Jamieson found that, in a study 
for the task force, labour unrest in Canada has occurred 
in three long ‘“‘waves” or ‘“‘cycles,”? each of which 
started in a period of comparative quiescence. With 
relatively minor intervening fluctuations, overt protest 
and conflict then rose in magnitude over a period of 
two to three decades, reaching a peak, in scope and 
intensity, that was widely interpreted as constituting 
a crisis. This brought forth new government policies, 
followed by a new period of relative peace, then 
another mounting wave of conflict, and so on. The 
third of these waves, he said, covered the period from 
the late forties to the mid-sixties. 
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The wave of strikes during 1965-66 could not be viewed, 
in Prof. Jamieson’s opinion, as unique, unusual or 
unprecedented. ‘‘Indeed, relative to the much larger 
labour force and percentage of workers unionized since 
World War II, the incidence or impact of strikes was 
less serious in 1966 than in the previous peak years of 
1919 and 1946.”’ A recent survey has shown that Canada, 
alone among 15 countries studied, experienced an in- 
crease since the war in the average duration of strikes, 
although the incidence of strikes relative to the size of 
the work force employed and of total union membership 
had declined markedly since the war, and this appeared 
to be a long-term trend. 


Prof. Jamieson said that Canadians tend to assert an 


image of a moderate, law-abiding people. “‘In fact, we | 


appear to have a record of violence and illegality in our 
industrial relations second only to that for the United 


States,” and a large portion of these offences took place | 


in the decade 1957-66. 


At the meeting, the members of the CIRRI elected their | 
new executive for the coming year. Louis-Marie Trem- | 
blay, Director, Industrial Relations Centre, University — 
of Montreal, is the new President for a one-year term, © 
succeeding Past President J. Tait Montague, York | 
University. Leo Roback, Industrial Relations Depart- — 
ment, University of Montreal, is Secretary-Treasurer, — 


with Mrs. G. L. Aglaganian, University of Montreal, 
as Executive Secretary. 


The members of the board are selected to represent © 


each of four groups that comprise the membership of 
the CIRRI: academic, business, government and union. 
The members for the coming year are: Mrs. Aranka 
Kovacs, Economics Department, University of Wind- 
sor; George Lach, Personnel and Labour Relations, 
Canadian National Railways; Alton W. J. Craig, 
Chief, Industrial Relations Research Division, Econo- 
mics and Research Branch, Canada Department of 
Labour; and J. Frank Chafe, Assistant Director, 
Department of Government Employees and Legisla- 
tion, Canadian Labour Congress. 
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There’s an open door waiting if the AFL-CIO wants to 
return to the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, but there has been no decision on affiliation of 
the United Auto Workers with the ICFTU. At the 
opening of the 9th world congress of the ICFTU, 
President Bruno Sorti of Italy announced, “By una- 
nimous decision of the board, it has been decided that 
the question of the affiliation of the UAW would not 
be discussed at the Congress.” 


This was the first congress held since the AFL-CIO 
pulled out (L. G., July, p. 370). And the withdrawal 
has been preoccupying the executive of the ICFTU. 
This 9th congress marked the 20th anniversary of the 
ICFTU. The congress attracted 181 delegates, plus 
many advisers and observers from affiliated organiz- 
ations. Of a total of 123 affiliated organizations, 72 
were represented at the congress. 
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Donald MacDonald, President of the CLC, was elected 
a vice-president of the group at the congress. Mr. 
MacDonald is the first Canadian to hold this office. 
William Maloney, Canadian Director of the United 
Steelworkers of America, along with Mr. MacDonald, 
is a member of the executive board and was re-elected 
to that position. 


in a resolution on the problems of modern society and 
human environment, the congress ‘‘welcomed the 
growing awareness throughout the world of the serious 
threats that an industrial environment taking shape 
in anarchy is posing for mankind’s biological, cultural, 
and social future.”’ The resolution states that the 
wastage caused by unco-ordinated industrial activity 
was absolutely intolerable when the greater part of 
humanity was still living in poverty. The congress 
called for a systematic policy for improving the quality 
of human environment. 


A resolution on multi-national corporations called at- 
tention to the new challenge that the massive economic 
and financial strength of these enterprises poses for the 
trade union movement. The resolution demanded that 
these corporations negotiate with trade unions and 
abide by ILO conventions; that they respect priorities 
of national planning; that company mergers be sub- 
jected to approval by public authorities; and that 
measures be taken soon enough to avoid hardships 
caused by plant closings. 
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Three federations of labour, in Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick and Newfoundland, held their annual conventions 
during the summer months. The Manitoba federation 
delegates listened to a report on recent developments in 
the boycott against California grapes conducted by the 
United Farm Workers organizing committee, and 
abetted by union support in many cities in North America. 
The New Brunswick federation was concerned with high 
tax rates for union members, and the threat that com- 
pulsory arbitration might be introduced into the Canadian 
collective bargaining system. The Newfoundland group 
sought collective bargaining privileges for all govern- 
ment workers. 


Manitoba 


The guest speaker at the Manitoba Federation of 
Labour meeting, Jessica Govea, urged the delegates not 
to buy California grapes. Miss Govea, an organizer 
for the United Farm Workers, which has been conduct- 
ing a strike against the California grape growers, has 
been touring Canada to promote the boycott against 
the grapes (L. G., December 1968, p. 703). The dispute 
began in California almost four years ago, when 
workers in vineyards went on strike over wages and 
working conditions. The strike has so far met with 
limited success, but the United Farm Workers are 
working toward a settlement this summer. 


Miss Govea described the working conditions of the 
grape harvesters, who are mostly of Mexican descent. 
She said that families received an average wage of 
$2,024 during 1967—well below the poverty income in the 
United States of $3,000 a year. She said the United 
Farm Workers organizing committee is attempting to 
win increased wage rates for the grape pickers, improved 
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working conditions, and an end to child labour in the 
grape fields. 


The annual convention of the federation took place in 
Winnipeg in early June and it drew more than 300 
delegates to discuss 165 resolutions and several reports 
and statements. Delegates voted to oppose the Mani- 
toba Hydro project for the flooding of Southern Indian 
Lake by diversion of the Churchill River. They also 
voted unanimously to institute a 2-cent, monthly, per 
capita tax to be paid on a voluntary basis. The money is 
to go toward political education of the province’s 
unionists. The proposal went into effect immediately. 


The federation endorsed a resolution that the provincial 
Legislature should amend the Landlords and Tenants 
Act because it is at present weighted in favour of the 
landlord ‘‘and offers little protection to the . . . tenants.” 
The delegates voted to ask the Government to grant 
individual municipalities authority to establish muni- 
cipal tenants’ appeal boards to hear tenants’ grievances 
and to protect them from unjustifiable eviction. The 
resolution also called for rent control and for a review 
of the Act. 


H. L. Stevens, prairie region supervisor of the United 
Steelworkers of America, was elected President of the 
federation. He replaces A. A. Franklin, who resigned 
to take up work in the conciliation service of the 
Canada Department of Labour in Vancouver. Bernard 
Christophe, Retail Clerks’ Union, was re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. Both were elected by acclamation. 
Others on the new federation executive include Joseph 
H. Wilford, first Vice-President, and Tom E. Fick and 
R. J. Henderson, Winnipeg Vice-Presidents. Country 
Vice-Presidents elected are William T. Hanna, Flin 
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Flon; Muriel Willson, Brandon; Al Pohl, Pine Falls; 
William Hendry, Selkirk; and Tom Wensley, Lynn 
Lake. Executive council members elected ‘“‘at large’’ are 
Gordon Ritchie and John E. Pullen. 


New Brunswick 


There is a well-organized conspiracy in Canada to dis- 
credit the labour movement, Paul LePage, President of 
the New Brunswick Federation of Labour, told 265 
delegates to its annual meeting. In his presidential report 
to the convention, which was held in Fredericton in 
June, Mr. LePage said the conspiracy is aimed at “‘the 
weakening and disruption of the Canadian labour move- 
ment, if not its complete destruction.” 


He spoke out against a campaign of adverse publicity in 
provincial newspapers allegedly designed to pressure 
the New Brunswick Government to reject the vital 
portion of the new Public Service Labour Relation Act, 
passed by the Legislature, which will give public 
servants the right to strike. The Act was drafted after 
the tabling of the report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour, which was conducted by Prof. Saul Frankel of 
Montreal for the provincial Government. Some news- 
papers, through their columnists, tried to oppose some 
of the measures recommended in the report, particularly 
those dealing with resolution of disputes, which the 
union body believed was part and parcel of the whole 
report, Mr. LePage said. 


He also criticized other legislation or legislative proposals 
that, he said, have been designed to restrict the labour 
movement. He mentioned particularly Bill 33 (L. G., 
July 1968, p. 392), passed by the British Columbia 
Legislature, which gives the Government the power to 
force compulsory arbitration. Mr. LePage pointed out 
that compulsory arbitration is recommended by the 
Rand Report (L. G., Dec. 1968, p. 686), and also said 
that the Prime Minister’s Task Force on Labour Re- 
lations (L. G., May, p. 269) puts forth recommen- 
dations that would be harmful if implemented. 


The federation president went on to discuss recent tax 
increases at the provincial level, which he termed too 
great, regressive and discriminatory. He said that the 
tax increases are discriminatory because they hit the 
earnings of low- and middle-income taxpayers, while 
corporations were exempted from sharing the heavy tax 
increases. He said taxes paid by wage and salary 
earners, including sales and luxury taxes, will rise by 
20 per cent. The provincial Government’s revenue from 
corporation income taxes would rise by only 11.3 per 
cent, and this increase ‘“‘will be due in part to new 
operations and particularly to an increase in the profits 
of corporations. Their tax rate will not be changed.” 
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New Brunswick Labour Minister H.H. Williamson told 
delegates that the Government does not believe that 
industrial harmony can be achieved by introducing ‘“‘reams 
of restrictive legislation.”’ His department’s philosophy, 
he said, was “‘to provide only sufficient legislation to 
support the efforts of management and labour to 
accomplish the maximum amount of industrial peace on 
the basis of negotiation without interference.” 
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Certain legislation is necessary, he said—particularly 
that concerning the minimum wage level, human rights, 
good working conditions, adequate safety measures, 
compensation and care for the injured, and training 
and retraining of manpower resources. The role of 
government in labour-management relations, he added, 
is based upon the assumption that it is the responsibility 
of government to promote the welfare of the individual 
and the economic well-being of the province. In order to 
achieve these aims, government must “‘strive to create 
an atmosphere of co-operation between management 
and labour conducive to industrial peace and pros- 


perity. 


“It is not so long ago,” Mr. Williamson said, “‘that 
it was conceded the aims of labour and management 
were so traditionally opposed that there could be no 
meeting of minds between them. In this enlightened age, 
however, it is becoming increasingly evident that the 
relationship between labour and management has to be 
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based on mutual concern and mutual respect. The greatest 
contribution towards industrial peace has been through 
mutually developed plans of industrial relations. Nego- 
tiations between labour and management are not 
always successful, and there is much evidence of 
situations in which no common ground can be found, 
with deadlocks resulting.” 


Henry Rhodes, Director of Federations and Councils 
for the Canadian Labour Congress, defended collective 
bargaining as the best possible system of labour rela- 
tions in a free society. Despite its limitations, ‘“‘there is 
no viable substitute to free collective bargaining in a free 
society.””> The important role of collective bargaining 
in the Canadian economy has been fully vindicated by 
the report of the Task Force on Labour Relations, 
he said. 
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“The task force says what we in a trade union move- 
ment have been saying time and time again: Collective 
bargaining as it is now practised, works; it is showing 
results; and such weaknesses as it may have are a small 
price to pay for the benefits it provides.” Mr. Rhodes 
went on to describe the misunderstanding in the public 
mind about trade unions and collective bargaining. 
“The crises in collective bargaining—the one strike that 
occurs for every 100 peaceful settlements—seem to get 
all the attention.” Mr. Rhodes described the greatest 
problems concerning labour today as maintaining free 
collective bargaining, solving unemployment, ensuring 
adequate housing, effectively tackling poverty, and 
promoting human rights. 


During the convention, the federation, which represents 
26,000 trade unionists in the province, and the Atlantic 
Co-operative Council, which representS most phases of 
co-operative and credit union activity in the Atlantic 
Provinces, submitted a joint brief to the provincial 
Government requesting the introduction of legislation 
to allow construction of co-operative housing units. The 
submission said that an estimated 4,500 families, earning 
between $4,700 and $7,500 annually, require housing 
immediately and could benefit from a co-operative, self- 
help, home-building plan. 


Three co-operative housing groups have been formed 
in cities in the province with the intention of building 
this year. With no provincial plan or procedure available 
to them, they must work through the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation’s co-op scheme or find pri- 
vate sources of mortgage funds. The two sponsoring 
bodies asked the Government to introduce legislation 
that would allow housing co-operatives to borrow 
through the CMHC under Sec. 35a of the National 
Housing Act. The brief said that a Nova Scotia 
scheme, in operation since 1938, has constructed 3,000 
units, which represents only a small fraction of the 
plan’s potential. It pointed out that the co-operative 
home building plan in Nova Scotia is not subsidized 
by any level of government, nor need it be in New 
Brunswick. Although some schemes receive preferential 
interest rates, “it can be shown that co-operative self-help 
housing considerably reduces costs to government of 
providing homes for low-income families.” 


Paul LePage of Bathurst was re-elected for his third 
term as President of the New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour. Gregory Murphy of Moncton is the new 
Secretary-Treasurer. Regional Vice-Presidents for the 
coming year are: Phillip Booker, Fredericton; Fred 
Hodges, Saint John; J. Eric Petrie, Bathurst; Roland 
Blanchette, Edmundston; Chester McNair, Charlo; 
Timothy McCarthy, Newcastle; and Frederick G. 
Warren, Moncton. 


Newfoundland 


The 33rd annual convention of the Newfoundland and 
Labrador Federation of Labour adopted several resolu- 
tions, including one that supports moves to obtain full 
collective bargaining rights for government employees. 
The delegates, representing 15,000 workers in 89 
union locals within the federation, approved a resolu- 
tion that the executive of the labour body petition the 
provincial Government to grant to Newfoundland 
government employees full collective bargaining and 
the right to strike. Larry Dobbin, Canadian Union of 
Public Employees, noted that such legislation has been 
approved by the Government of New Brunswick, and 
that this was once considered “‘a revolutionary idea.”’ 
But not anymore, he said. 


The delegates called also for the Government to “‘grant 
immediately a 20-per-cent increase in wages to all 
hospital workers in Newfoundland, pending the repeal 
of the hospital legislation, and to grant all hospital 
workers the right to free collective bargaining.” 


Government economic guidelines should be extended to 
corporation profits and dividends, Joe Morris, Executive 
Vice-President of the CLC, told the NLFL convention. 
“If economic restraints are going to be introduced, then 
they must be introduced for all sections of society. We 
see absolutely no reason why wages should be singled 
out—why a straitjacket should be put on the returns the 
worker gets, while other economic factors are allowed to 
run free.” 


Mr. Morris called on government across Canada 
to look for ways to strengthen the collective bargaining 
process “instead of looking for easy answers through 
legislation, and instead of trying to turn trade union 
members into political law-breakers.”’ 


Mr. Morris called on labour unions to meet contemporary 
challenges. Circumstances in which Newfoundland has 
the lowest per capita income of any province in Canada, 
coupled with the recommendation of the Economic Coun- 
cil of Canada that the growth of productivity in lagging 
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regions, dictate “the need for a strong and continuing 
voice on behalf of the people of the province.”’ he said. He 
asserted that the NLFL, together with the CLC and 
district labour councils, must provide such a voice. 


In other business, the NLFL convention adopted 
several policy resolutions and recommended that: 
a provincial department of consumer affairs be set up 
“to fully investigate the reason for the high cost of 
living; litter and industrial pollution should be 
checked by more stringent legislation; a marketing 
board should be established in Corner Brook for west 
coast farmers; a board of silicotic doctors should be set 
up with the co-operation of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board to scrutinize the health conditions of 
underground workers; and the provincial Government 
should compensate citizens for wages forfeited due to 
up time spent serving on the grand jury, although some 
unions already have agreements that the company 
undertake such compensation. 


Walter W. Critchley, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers, is the new 
President of the federation for the coming year. Mr. 
Critchley, who was central vice-president of the 
federation for the past two years, replaces David Janes, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. 


Linton Sheppard, International Brotherhood of Pulp 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, was_ re-elected 
Western Vice-President for the third successive term. 
James Walsh, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, was elected Eastern Vice-President. Martin 
Saunders, International Association of Heat and Frost 
Insulators and Asbestos Workers, was elected Central 
Vice-President. Northern Vice-President is Tom Riggs, 
United Steelworkers of America. John MacKenzie, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, was 
re-elected for a second term as Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The Future of Social Security 


The integration of services and programs, testing courses 
of action by computer, and the guaranteed annual income 
are some of the revolutionary changes that administrators 
of social security programs can look forward to, R. L. 
Beatty, Director General of the UIC, told delegates to 


the 56th annual convention of the International Associa- 


tion of Personnel in Employment Security, in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Social security, Mr. Beatty said, is a term denoting 
programs established by law “‘to provide for the econo- 
mic and social welfare of the individual and his family.” 
One result of an effective and comprehensive program, 
he said, “should be a reduction in the poverty problem.” 
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To accomplish this objective, there should be an ad- 
justment in the organizational machinery that ad- 
ministers social security programs. “I foresee in the 
future a much closer integration of all agencies associat- 
ed with social welfare.” 


There is no doubt that the interrelationship between 
employment services and unemployment insurance 
services must be strengthened, commented the speaker. 
“It means that, on the insurance side, we have to get to 
know our claimants better, so that we will be able to 
make more constructive suggestions as to what is the 
long-term solution to the problem.” 


Mr. Beatty predicted that there will be a need for in- 
creased levels of benefit in the future. ‘“‘The level of 
benefit, of course, always has to be balanced against 
the incentive to work, and results in the amount of 
benefit being less than the wages lost.” If there is any 
change in the benefit structure, the question will arise 
as to whether or not the payment structure should 
recognize dependants. “I would predict that the practice 
of paying higher benefits to persons with dependants 
will be extended in the future,” he said. 


Another problem faced by administrators, Mr. Beatty 
continued, is the abuse of unemployment insurance. ‘But 
these improper payments do not constitute more than 
two or three per cent of all benefit payments. If we can 
assume this is the extent of the problem, it shows that, 
generally speaking, the matter assumes much greater 
importance in the minds of the public than it warrants.” 
This, Mr. Beatty said, should be overcome by a public 
relations campaign and a further effort to eliminate 
abuses. 
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Mr. Beatty foresees computers playing an important role 
in the administration of programs. ‘“There are a variety 
of ways that they are coming into use, such as simula- 
tion for testing alternate courses of action, scheduling of 
operations, and assisting in more complex mental 
processes.” 


Turning again to social security as a whole, he said 
that there are gaps in the benefits provided in most 
countries. “One of the most significant of these is the 
general lack of sickness and maternity insurance plans.” 
Any new programs could be closely integrated with 
unemployment insurance, and the rates of benefits and 
conditions for eligibility should be “‘standardized with 
those of unemployment insurance, so that there is no 
advantage in changing from one program to the other.”’ 


Mr. Beatty then went on to discuss four possible plans for 
guaranteeing a minimum annual income. The first of 
these is to provide guaranteed employment. ““What such 
a proposal does not apparently recognize, however, is 
the makeup of the category of persons called the poor. 
In normal times, a large percentage of the poorest in 
the country are those who, for reasons of age or physical 
and mental disability, cannot take advantage of labour 
opportunity.” 


A second plan Mr. Beatty discussed is the negative in- 
come tax. “In its simplest form, the concept involves 
government cash payments to families and individuals 
whose income falls below a defined level.” The concept, 
he said, involves three basic variables: the guaranteed 
minimum level to be established; the tax rate to be 
applied against the earned income, other than the 
guaranteed allowance; and a break-even level of earned 
income where the tax liability equals the guaranteed 
allowance, and the allowance ceases to have any ad- 
vantage for the recipient. 


“In theory, the negative income tax concept has 
considerable merit, but it has a difficulty of cost asso- 
ciated with it. This cost would, of course, vary with the 
level of the annual income and the rate of taxes on 
earned income; but regardless of the specific conditions 
of any plan, the amount of money runs into many 


billions of dollars in a country such as the United 
States.” 


The third method could be a universal flat-rate allowance. 
This would theoretically provide a grant for the entire 
population. “Obviously such a plan has so far not 
been economically feasible.” But some proponents of 
the idea suggest that grants go only to certain groups, 
such as the very young or the aged, the handicapped, 
the single heads of families, and others whose earning 
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power as a group is lower than that of the population 
as a whole. 


The fourth approach is via the public welfare system. 
“The advocates of this concept see an improved and 
expanded public welfare program based on the idea that 
the poverty question should be looked at as a social 
problem rather than simply as an economic and phy- 
sical problem.”’ 


Mr. Beatty said that he could not guess which system 
would be used, but he thinks there is little doubt that 
the future will bring some kind of guaranteed income 
for all. 


Canadian Nominated to [APES 


A Canadian has been elected first vice-president of the 
International Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security. He is Gerry Lemay, chief of Manpower 
Planning and Development for the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. Mr. Lemay has been an active 
member of IAPES for 22 years, and he has served in 
most positions of the Ontario chapter, including the 
presidency. For the past six years, he has served as 
liaison officer of the UIC to IAPES. 
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Industrial democracy, which has not commanded the 
respect in Canada that is shown toward it in Europe, has 
contributed to increased productivity since its adoption 
by a number of industries in Norway. An innovation 
called the ““Thorsrud experiment” has been the subject 
of studies designed to assess the effect of industrial 
democracy on industrial production. The concept refers, 
in general, to the workers’ sharing of responsibility in 
industry, as distinct from economic democracy, which 
refers to the workers’ sharing of the fruits of industry. 


A former minister of social affairs in Norway, Olav 
Bruvik, initiated interest in the plan by suggesting that 
the prime objective of the Norwegian Institute of Social 
Research should be to examine the existing industrial 
organization and the practicability of worker participa- 
tion in industry. As a consequence, a group of resear- 
chers, under the leadership of Einar Thorsrud, was 
formed in 1960 with financial backing from the NAF 
(employers’ federation) and the LO (confederation of 
trade unions). The Government decided to participate 
financially in the venture after the first year. A number 
of firms volunteered to be guinea pigs, and four of these 
were selected for research and experimentation. 


The hypothesis motivating the research group states that 
a worker is capable of increased production and that his 


i job satisfaction can be increased if he is allowed to 
_ participate in areas of responsibility larger than those he 


encounters in a narrowly prescribed job. The research 


_ group verified the beliefs that most workers find their 


jobs monotonous, and that they insist on not taking 
responsibility for anything that happens on either their 
Own jobs or those of their fellow workers. 


_ The researchers posited that, if this rigidity of work and 
_ attitudes were changed, and if workers were allowed to 


Participate in industry on a wider scale, then the work 
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force would be happier and more productive. Subse- 
quently they made a careful selection of groups of 
workers, trained each individual in all the jobs within 
the group, and conducted seminars to explain the mean- 
ing of the new approach. The technique was straight- 
forward: Instead of being held responsible for a prescribed 
job, each worker was invited to participate in and hold 
joint responsibility for the total operation, functioning 
at maximum output. This meant he would ensure that 
the group as a whole would work more efficiently, not 
because each individual worked harder, but because he 
was able to exercise his abilities more widely. It was 
expected also that he would find this sharing of res- 
ponsibility more challenging than work in isolation. 


The research group encountered many problems, not 
only with workers who were apprehensive about pay, but 
also with foremen who had to be retrained or re-educat- 
ed. When the workers assumed responsibilities for a 
group of activities, the foremen had to co-ordinate the 
work of the groups. Top management, although willing 
to co-operate, had to change its attitudes toward worker 
responsibility. 


Because of the many unknowns in the experiment, the 
research group made mistakes, but there was ample 
evidence to demonstrate the benefits of the new approach, 
The workers in the four firms selected for the experiment 
developed a new attitude toward their work; they were 
highly motivated, interested in what they were doing. 
The productivity of all four companies rose by from 5 to 
20 per cent—a result attributed solely to the experiment. 
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Stan Little, President of the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (CLC), gives his views on industrial relations 
in general, and collective bargaining in particular. 
CUPE’s membership is 116,000, with 626 locals across 
Canada. The following are excerpts from an interview with 
Mr. Little, and are reprinted from the July-August issue 
of Teamwork in Industry, an industrial relations news 
bulletin published monthly by the Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch. 


You can’t walk in on an employer any more and thump 
the table and say you want 25 cents, or $1.00 an hour, 
or else you are walking out. When you bargain today, 
you've got to have well-documented, well-supported 
programs. This takes money and expertise that you 
don’t find in little isolated groups. We are facing, 
particularly in public employment, a more sophisticated 
management than ever before. We don’t meet the city 
council any more, we meet one of these industrial relations 
firms—a $20,000-a-year man across the table who has 
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at his disposal all kinds of facilities. He puts forward 
what sounds, on the surface, like a rational position. We 
must have the resources to analyze that position. 


For instance, we have signed an agreement with the 
Public Service Alliance of Canada to somewhat 
integrate our departmental structure. In other words, if 
they are going to make a study of wages or pensions, 
we’re going to do something else and exchange infor- 
mation, rather than both of us doing it. 


One of the most serious hazards we must deal with in the 
labour movement is communication. How do you get the 
membership to read the material sent them by their 
union ? How do you get them to keep close contact? The 
only time the membership are really interested is when 
contract negotiations are coming up. They attend a 
meeting, in September for example, and hear the 
program the union will support, after preparation by 
the research department: ““We’re going to ask for X 
amount, based on our research.’ That’s when the 
wheels start turning, and they’ve all got it spent before 
they leave the hall. 


Then six months go by, and the member who was in the 
hall hears almost nothing about the progress of the 
bargaining. But the negotiating committee members 
have been working their heads off. First they were 
negotiating; then applying for conciliation; then 
going before a board; then waiting for the board’s | 
report before the final saw-off. It’s a compromise— 
drop this one, drop part of that one, and so on, until | 
you come up with a solution. By then it’s March, and 
when you take the revised proposal back to the member- 
ship, they don’t understand why it isn’t exactly the same — 
as it was last September. ““What happened?” they ask. — 
‘Did you people sell us out? Where did you go wrong?” 


Now, this is where the big union must do a good job of 
explaining their programs to the membership. If the 
membership is kept in the dark, they can turn down the 
best program in the world. | 


speeches and to condemn the management and be cheered 
and applauded at a meeting than it is to stand there and 
tell them the hard cold facts of the situation—facts that 
he must face when he goes to the bargaining table. We — 
know, and you know, that there have been occasions 
when union leaders have hidden—as employers do— 
behind the conciliation services of governments, 01 
somebody, in the hope that they will get their chestnut: 
pulled out of the fire for them. 
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One other thing—and I will probably get shot for saying 
this—is that the economy of the country hinges to some 
extent on productivity. We can’t ignore productivity. So 
we must, as unions, be conscious of the need for increased 
productivity if we are going to increase our standard of 


living, wages, and so on. 


_ This does not mean that I am an advocate of controlled 


incomes or profits. But you can’t totally unrelate . . 
and I think some unions today are trying to outbid one 


another with little or no rationale. In other words, 
_ “$1.50 an hour is the increase we want. We’re going to 


be ahead for a while.”’ 


_ Now this is a fine, appealing statement to make at a 
union meeting: “We've run tail-end Charlie for long 
_ enough, we’re going to run for broke.”’ If you multiply 
that, or compound it across the industry, you create 
_ situations that may result in the whole economy falling 


apart. You cut back on the whole Gross National Pro- 
duct. On the other hand, what we’ve found in our re- 


_ search programs is that where the union has asked for 
__ and even obtained a legitimate increase, be it substantial 
_ or not, management has seized the opportunity to 
_ maybe double their position. This creates inflationary 
_ pressure. I am not an advocate of price ranges and price 


control, but I do think that there is a great need for small 
study groups of responsible people from both labour 
and management to sit down and look at some of these 


_ things. 


Today the labour movement is broadening its field of 
operation. We are no longer concerned solely with the 
_ bread-and-butter issues. We’re talking about health 


schemes, medicare, and pension plans. These things are 


_ cluttering up bargaining far too much for me. I think they 


can be better dealt with by a bit more expertise on both 
sides. They should be looked at away from the heat of 
trying to get a contract signed. I think it could be done 
at a more leisurely pace and in a more comprehensive 
way, and maybe we would come out with savings, or 
benefits, on both sides. Too often, unionists are afraid 
to depart even one inch from old practices for fear that 
it shows weakness. In some cases, it is a legitimate fear. 
But we have to be big enough to meet the real situation. 


I am trying to establish an acceptance of the labour move- 
ment. I am trying to say that this acceptance results in 
being able to rationalize our differences by dialogue. 
When we can do that, we will have come a long way from 
the old days. I remember when I began in the textile 
mills in 1931. I would walk in on the management of a 
plant at seven in the morning and say: “‘As of now the 
fates are going up. As soon as you make up your mind, 
we'll come back to work. Meantime, we’re out in the 
back yard.” Inside 15 minutes we would all be fired. We 
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fought it out from there, and would be back to work 
the next day. That’s all there was in those days. No 
rationalizing. No labour law. No research. 


There has to be some relationship between productivity 
and the general income setup. There has to be a common- 
sense approach, or you are going to have pressures 
building up that will slow down the economy and bring 
about a catastrophe. We have had about eight or nine 


years of pretty steady growth with very little in the way 
of a setback. But unless we get better dialogue and a new 
kind of approach, we’re heading for a head-on clash. 


What we have now is catch-as-catch-can and the devil 
take the hindmost. That old concept is still very much 
there. I think it is necessary that somewhere along the 
line we start to realize that these things have effects that 
come back and kick us in the face in the long haul. And 
if you want a real booming economy, that is a heck of a 
good way to have it. Never worry about tomorrow— 
just get everything that is going today. Then, in all 
probability, the first ones to scream will be industry 
and organized labour, in hopes that the government 
will step in and do something. 


I thing that it is a matter of getting acceptance of the 
fact that unions are here to stay, managements are here 
to stay, governments are here to stay. Surely we can 
develop dialogue somewhere in the scheme of things that 
will bring about a more rational approach. 
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New Directory 


A new directory of workshops that serve the handicapped 
in Canada has been issued by the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration. The directory updates the 
previous directory and includes a listing of the work- 
shops established during the past two years. For those 
interested in the employment and training of handi- 
capped persons, copies of the directory are available 
free of charge from the Manpower and Utilization 
Branch of the department in Ottawa. 


The directory shows that the number of workshops has 
increased by 16 per cent during the past two years. The 
number of clients served by them has increased by 
11 per cent to 8,362. The number of workshops serving 
mentally retarded persons has been increased by the 
21 new shops that have been established since 1967, 
bringing the total in this group to 110. Shops in New 
Brunswick have almost doubled their facilities for the 
mentally retarded clients they serve. 


Community workshops assisting clients with a variety of 
handicapping conditions now total 53, six new units 
having been established in the past two years. Workshops 
serving the mentally ill are gradually being established 
in various provinces. Since 1967, the first two workshops 
of this kind have been opened in Alberta. Three more 
such units have been set up in Quebec. 
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Fifty Years of Service 


The Women’s Sheltered Workshop in Toronto has just 
celebrated 50 years of service. Founded in 1918, the 
organization began its work in conjunction with the 
Canadian Red Cross Society by distributing articles 
overseas. Those who founded the workshop recognized 
that there was a group of women who, because of age 
or disability, were unemployable in industry; so they 
opened an emergency unit where these women were 
taught to make dolls and other toys that previously had 
been imported from Germany. 


The purpose of the workshop is to provide useful and 
remunerative employment geared to the individual’s 
capacity and skills. The people served are those who take 
pride in their independence, who equate meaningful 
work with a reason for being, and who never knew 
poverty until age or illness limited their ability. The 
workshop provides its employees with an opportunity to 
supplement pensions and make social contacts. More 
recently, the organization has been experimenting with 
an extension of the workshop to serve male workers. 
The organization also provides assistance for those of 
its employees who have medical and personal problems. 
Many of them live alone, and few can afford more than 
the simplest of cooking facilities. As an essential part of 
the program, a well-balanced, home-cooked dinner is 
provided each day. 
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Among the variety of jobs undertaken in the workshop 
are the manufacture of old-fashioned bedspreads and 
quilts, and the making and fitting of slipcovers for 
chairs. The most remunerative work is the making of 
drapes. Less skilled subcontract work, such as stuffing 
folders, tagging, glueing and pasting, is done in the 
contract department. 


Employees are referred to the workshop by government 
welfare departments, hospitals, religious and family 
services, correctional agencies and the federal Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. The board of 
directors of the workshop believes that there is a growing 
need in many communities for such services. 


Ergonomic Studies 


Most machines today are carefully designed for optimum 
performance, but their physical design and the working 
capacity of the employee are frequently overlooked, 
a medical researcher has noted. Dr. Carl Zenz, Director, 
Medical and Hygiene Services, Allis-Chalmers, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., suggests that, because man will not be 
redesigned in our lifetime, more attention must be 
focused on linking machine to man for greater safety, 
efficiency and comfort. 


Speaking to the 1969 Safety Conference of the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario, 
held last April in Toronto, Dr. Zenz described the 
science of ergonomics as a study to determine the best 
relationships between man and machine. He suggests 
that, with detailed ergonomic studies, it is feasible 
to propose workable methods and solutions to ease 
the burdens on work space and physical demands. 
He outlined the important factors contributing to the 
level of energy expenditure—including the physical fitness 
of the worker, his position during work, the pace of 
work, the weight of equipment and tools, and the shape 
and size of the casting. 


Dr. Zenz mentioned also that some of these factors are 
often inadvertently overlooked by engineering and 
production personnel. He stated that workers are not 
generally aware of the variations in energy output 
determined by the work position. These variations, 
although they are within the physical working capacities 
of the men, are factors that influence fatigue. 


According to Dr. Zenz, machine operating areas should 
always be designed to suit as many operators as possible, 
and all equipment should satisfy the needs of at least 
90 per cent of its prospective users. In addition, seats 
and controls should be designed to enable operators to 
maintain body position without expending unnecessary 
energy, and control movements should be as short as 
possible. In systems where accuracy is imperative, hand 
controls should be used. Dr. Zenz observed that re- 
commendations based on ergonomic studies can lead to 
greater employee satisfaction and productivity, because 
of reduced fatigue and improved psychic attitudes. 


Consumer, July 1969 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) in July increased 
by 0.4 per cent to 126.4 from its June level of 125.9, 
and was 5.0 per cent above the July level of 120.4. 


The food index advanced by 0.8 per cent to 128.8 from 
127.8. A major factor contributing to this increase was 
notably higher prices for restaurant meals. Beef prices 
were 4.0 per cent lower than in June, but remained 
about 8 per cent higher than in May. Other meats re- 
gistered increased prices—pork rose 2.3 per cent and 
poultry 0.9 per cent. Among produce items, the price 
of potatoes rose 13 per cent; marked advances were 
also registered for celery, turnips, onions, apples and 
grapefruit. The introduction of local tomatoes resulted 
in a 14-per-cent decrease in this item. Bakery and 
cereal products registered a rise of 0.7 per cent as 
reflected in increases for bread, cake, doughnuts, and 
macaroni. Fresh milk prices were unchanged, but 
those of other dairy products, including ice cream and 
cheese, were higher. Price levels for butter, margarine, 
and eggs each declined. 


The housing index rose by 0.4 per cent to 125.2 from 
124.7. Increased mortgage interest rates in July were 
chiefly responsible for a 0.6-per-cent upward movement 
in home-ownership costs; rents increased by 0.4 per cent 
in the same period. Higher wages for domestic help, 
together with increased prices for broadloom, house- 
hold textiles, utensils and supplies, contributed to a 
0.4-per-cent increase in household operation costs. 


The clothing index declined by 0.1 per cent to 124.8 
from 124.9. Sale prices on some apparel items out- 
weighed a number of minor increases, but generally, 
prices of men’s and women’s wear items were un- 
changed. Footwear prices increased by 0.2 per cent. 
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The transportation index advanced 0.1 per cent to 


Se a 


120.7 from 120.6. There was no change in automobile — 
operation costs, as slightly lower new car prices were — 
offset by higher quotations for gasoline and motor oil in 


a number of cities. 


The health and personal care index was unchanged at 
its June level of 134.2. Lower prices for toilet soap 
offset increases for toothpaste, razor blades, and cleans- 
ing tissues. 


The recreation and reading component also was un- 
changed. Price declines for radios, television and 
phonograph records were counterbalanced by increased 
prices for bicycles. 


The tobacco and alcohol index advanced 0.4 per cent 
to 126.3 from 125.8 with the entire increase being at- 
tributable to the imposition of higher tobacco taxes in 
Alberta. 


Group indexes a year ago in July were: food 122.5; 
housing (shelter and household operation) 118.8; 
clothing 121.0; transportation 115.1; health and 
personal care 128.0; recreation and reading 119.6; 
tobacco and alcohol 121.3. 


City Consumer, July 1969 


Between June and July, consumer price indexes ad- 
vanced fractionally in all ten regional cities and city 
combinations. Food prices rose in seven regional cities, 
remained unchanged in two, but registered a marked 
decline of 1.6 per cent in Edmonton-Calgary. Lower 
beef prices offset price increases for other meats and 
fresh vegetables. Higher rents and household operation 
costs were responsible for increases in the housing in- 
dexes in all regional cities. Mixed movements were 
recorded for clothing, transportation, health and per- 
sonal care, and recreation and reading components. 
The tobacco and alcohol indexes remained unchanged 
except in Edmonton-Calgary, where increased pro- 
vincial tobacco taxes contributed to a 6.3-per-cent 
advance in this component. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
June and July were: Saint John +0.7 to 121.0; Halifax 
+0.4 to 120.4; Toronto +0.4 to 124.9; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.4 to 120.5; Ottawa +0.3 to 123.8; Montreal 


+0.2 to 122.7; St. John’s +0.1 to 120035 Winnipam 


+0.1 to 123.7; Edmonton-Calgary +0.1 to 122.2; 
Vancouver +0.1 to 120.0. | 
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The count of claimants for regular unemployment insur- 
ance benefit totalled 305,000 on May 30. This was 5 
per cent fewer than the 321,000 recorded at the end of 
May 1968. Comparable data for a year ago show that 
claimant count at the end of May 1968 exceeded the 
May 1967 total by 14 per cent. 


Because the seasonal benefit period terminated on 
May 17, the April and May month-end claimant 
counts are not. comparable. The April 30 claimant 
count was 527,000, comprising 369,000 regular and 
158,000 seasonal benefit claimants. Males accounted 
for 90 per cent of the April-to-May decrease in the 
claimant count for regular benefit. Sixty-four per cent 
of the end-of-May claimants were male, compared with 
69 per cent at the end of April. The decline in the 
proportion of male claimants is associated with the 
seasonal upswing in employment in industries such as 
construction, and in primary industries where mainly 
males are employed. 


Summary Table 


Activity 1969 


SE RST SL INT TT CA PE eR I TENANTS EE UPSIDE 0 7M HALL RNP YONG 2h STAR OS TATRA DR NONE RIA Beg LATA 


Insured population as at monthend.............. — 


Initial and renewal claims filed: 


oo gg elie gl gd ete pda i ee 125t 
SP rer ne Lai Saal 4 EO yes Cee Re 96t 
eben 68 Bure acter al) bine gt iad go 4 301 

Claimants currently reporting to local offices... .. 305T 

MRE, PSEC tet na Gia Sy Ch so ck a 305 

Te Sa oo a — 

Demme, ALCO oe ate. CA 284, —~ 

Beneficiaries (weekly average)................... 423 
Mee COMNONSAIOD... «oon acne cvnsedsivaas 1,694 
ER SS Ree Rea eee eee $ 52,849 
miverage weekly benefit......................... $ 31.20 


a SR PT EE ET WDNR TEC ERAS AN STAN DR ARS CG AAT Re RRR 


* Monthly average. 


A total of 125,000 initial and renewal claims were filed 
in the local offices across Canada during May. This was 
19 per cent fewer than the 155,000 recorded in April, 
but exceeded by 1 per cent the 124,000 recorded in 
May 1968. The April-to-May decrease in claims filed 
can be partly attributed to the termination of the 
seasonal benefit period on May 17. 


The average weekly estimate of beneficiaries during 
May 1969 was 423,000 compared with 392,000 in April, 
and 395,000 in May 1968. Benefit payments amounted 
to $52.8 million in May, $61.9 million in April and 
$46.3 million in May 1968. Average weekly payments 
were $31.20 for May, $31.56 for April and $26.01 for 
May 1968. 


Because the relative importance of seasonal benefit 
varies between provinces, April-to-May changes in the 
month-end claimant count are not provided. 


Reductions from the May 31, 1968 claimant count 
were not reported in all provinces. In the Atlantic 
provinces, only Prince Edward Island reported fewer 
claimants this year. Males accounted for numerically 
large deductions in Quebec and British Columbia. In 
Ontario, the number of female claimants fell by 10 
per cent. 


Cumulative data 


12 months 
April May January to ending 
1969 1968 May 1969 May 1969 


(in thousands) 


5,543 4,812 a az 
155 124 875 1,8374 
120 92 685 1,378t 
35 32 190 458t 
527 321+ 535* 409* 
369 321 
158 i 
11 = 
392 395 476* 311% 
1,961 1,779 9,912 15,960 
$ 61,891 $ 46,278 $309,813 $471,300 
$ 31.56 $ 26.01 $ 31.25 $ 29.53 


t Seasonal benefit is not payable in respect of unemployment occurring after mid-May; hence in total, April and May are not comparable. 


t Discrepancy between total and subtotal is due to rounding. 
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The B.C. Court of Appeal has set aside an arbitration 
award because there was no evidence supporting an 
essential finding of fact made by the arbitration board. 


An arbitration board, in ruling that there was proper 
cause for the discharge of an employee, found that the 
employee had failed to disclose information regarding 
alleged misconduct by other employees in the manner 
asked by the employer. Because the employer had given 
the employee a choice of either telling the police or telling 
the employer, and the employee had subsequently dis- 
closed the information to the police, the B.C. Court of 
Appeal decided on November 13, 1968, that there was 
no support for the finding of the arbitration board. The 
board was therefore without jurisdiction, and its award 
was set aside. 


Alleged Misconduct 


A man of East Indian origin had been employed in a 
sawmill of Sooke Forest Products Ltd. for several 
years. In February and March of 1967, he signed three 
written statements to the effect that, in order to hold 
jobs, he and other East Indian employees of the 
company had been required, under threats of dismissal, 
to contribute sums of money to a foreman or foremen. 
These statements were given to the bargaining agent for 
the employees, Local 1-118 of the International Wood- 
workers of America. The president of the local, without 
giving the names of persons allegedly involved, made 
the general content of the statements known to the 
company president; meanwhile, the local caused the 
allegations to be published. 


A meeting of all company employees was called, and the 
company president told the employees that the company 
regarded the making and publication of the allegations as 
a very serious matter. He emphasized that, if the allega- 
tions were proved, the foremen would be discharged, but 
that, if the allegations were not substantiated, the 
employees who made them would be dismissed. 
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The matter was reported by officials of the union local 
to the RCMP, which, in the course of its investigations, 
interrogated the employees who had made the allega- 
tions. When no criminal charges were laid at the close 
of the police investigation, the company discharged two 
employees, including the employee who had signed the 
written statements. In accordance with the collective 
agreement, a discharge grievance was submitted to an 
arbitration board, the majority of which found that 
there had been proper cause for discharge of the 
employee who had signed the statements. Although 
the board did not find that the giving of statements to 
the local union was proper cause for discharge of the 
employee, the majority did find that a man in such a 
position, being fully aware of the situation and, by his 
own admission, being on good terms with the company 
management, owed a fundamental obligation to give 
to the company the information regarding threats to 
the jobs of the East Indian employees. The majority of 
the board agreed that, if the employee had come forward 
and given the information in his possession to the 
company, after the company president had requested it, 
there would have been no justification for discharging 
him. 


Award Reviewed 


The decision of the board was found by the B.C. 
Supreme Court to be reviewable, because the finding 
of the board that there was a fundamental duty upon 
the employee to disclose information was a determina- 
tion of a question of law that was material to the 
determination of whether there had been proper cause 
for dismissal. The Court held that the arbitration 
board was wrong in finding that there was such a 
fundamental duty. 


In the appeal of this judgment before the B.C. Court of 
Appeal, the ruling of the B.C. Supreme Court was 
interpreted as showing that, having disclosed the informa- 
tion in his possession to his union and to the RCMP when 
requested, the discharged employee was not under a 
legal duty to disclose the information to the company. 
It was held that the court below had rightly refrained 
from deciding the general existence or nature of the 
duty, if any, upon employees to disclose to their 
employers information regarding improper conduct of 
other employees, for the existence and nature of such 
a duty must depend upon the circumstances of the 
individual case. 
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The B.C. Court of Appeal, however, rested its judgment 
in the appeal on another ground. The local had sub- 
mitted that, assuming there was a duty upon the 
discharged employee to disclose his information to the 
company in the circumstances of this case, there still 
had been no evidence before the arbitration board to 
justify the finding that the employee had improperly 
failed to disclose information in the manner in which 
the company had asked him to disclose it. This com- 
plete absence of evidence to support a finding of fact 
on such an essential matter would, in the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal, be proper ground for setting aside 
the award for want of jurisdiction. Reference was made 
to City of Vancouver y. Brandram-Henderson of B.C. 
Ltd., 23 D.L.R. (2d) 161; [1960] S.C.R. 539. 


The evidence before the board indicated that, when the 
president of the company called the meeting of all his 
employees, he had stated that, if there were grounds for 
the allegations of misconduct, he wanted the accusing 
employees either to go to the police or to come to him 
personally. The discharged employee had subsequently 
answered the questions of the investigating police 
officer and had discussed the allegations with him in a 
co-operative manner. The B.C. Court of Appeal was 
therefore of the opinion that there was no support 
for the finding of the arbitration board, and it con- 
cluded that the award must be set aside. “‘Re Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, Local 1-118 and 
Sooke Forest Products Ltd.,” [1969] 1 D.L.R. (3d), 
Part. 7; p.662: 
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Canada 


The Coal Division of the Cape Breton Development 
Corporation has been temporarily exempted from the 
hours-of-work provisions of the Canada Labour (Stan- 
dards) Code. 


The Cape Breton Development Corporation Hours of 
Work Extension Order exempts the employees, other 
than office personnel of this division, from Part I 
(Hours of Work) of the Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code (L.G. 1969, p. 1058). Standard hours of work 
are set at 728 in a 13-week period, after which overtime 
of one and a half times the regular rate must be paid. 
No maximum hours are set. Under the Code, standard 
hours are 40 in a week, and maximum hours 48 in a 
week. 


The exemption is to continue until December 31, 1969 or 
until the date by which the corporation and each of the 
bargaining agents representing the employees covered by 
the Order have entered into collective agreements, which- 
ever is earlier. Part I of the Code had previously been 
suspended for these employees by an order of the 
Minister of Labour for a 12-month period from March 
30, 1968. A commission of inquiry recommended that 
the suspension be extended. (SOR/69-255, gazetted 
June 11, 1969). 
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Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia has increased its general minimum wage 
rates by 10 cents an hour, effective August, 1969. Rates 
for workers in logging and forest operations, and for 
beauty parlour employees are also increased as of the 
same date. The new rates for workers 18 years of age 
and over are: $1.25 an hour for men and $1 for women 
in Zone I; $1.15 an hour for men and 90 cents an hour 
for women in Zone II. The order also sets minimum rates 
for underage workers between 14 and 18 years. These 
are $1.05 an hour for boys and 80 cents for girls in Zone 
I; and 90 cents an hour for boys and 65 cents an hour 
for girls in Zone II. Zone I consists of Halifax-Dart- 
mouth, Sydney and New Glasgow and surrounding 
areas in a 10-mile radius, and Truro, Amherst and 
Yarmouth and surrounding areas in a 5-mile radius. 
Zone II embraces the rest of the province. Automobile 
salesmen are excluded from the coverage of the order. 


The minimum rates for beauty parlour employees 
are increased by 15 cents. As a result, the minimum 
for experienced employees is $1.10 an hour in Zone I 
and 95 cents an hour in Zone II. No rate is set for 
inexperienced employees in their first three months of 
employment. The rate for the second three months is 
60 cents an hour in both Zones, and for the third three 
months, it is 85 cents an hour in Zone I and 75 cents in 
Zone II. 
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In logging and forest operations, the rate for time workers 
is increased from $1.10 an hour to $1.15, and the rate for 
employees without a fixed workweek, such as guards and 
cooks, is increased from $210 a month to $225. 


No changes are made to the road building and heavy 
construction industry order. The minimum rate for 
workers in this industry continues to be $1.25 an 
hour. The amendments were gazetted on June 4, 1969. 


Quebec 


Quebec has reissued minimum wage ordinances govern- 
ing the shoe industry (No. 7), forest operations (No. 
9), and municipal corporations and school boards 
(No. 11). The ordinances were gazetted on May 31, 
1969 and went into effect on June 1, 1969. 


Major changes are made in the Shoe Industry Ordinance, 
including a reduction in the number of classifications for 
which minimum rates are set, a change in the zone system 
from three to two, and an increase in minimum hourly 
wage rates. 


The former ordinance listed 144 numbered operations, 
most of which are subdivided into several distinct 
operations. These operations are classified in eight 
classifications for which minimum hourly and piece- 
work rates are established, with lower rates for dif- 
ferent categories of apprentices and for employees 
under 18. Hourly minimum rates are also established 
for office workers and piecework rates for home 
workers. 


The new Ordinance establishes hourly rates for five 
classes of skilled workers, for office workers and for 
probationary employees. There are no special rates for 
apprentices or employees under 18. Piecework rates and 
home workers’ rates are no longer set. Work may be 
done at home only with the permission of the Minimum 
Wage Commission. For each class of workers, the 
ordinance sets a minimum percentage of the total 
employees in an establishment that the class may 
include. 
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The zone system has also been changed by con- 
solidating Zones II (Quebec City) and III (rest of 
province) and enlarging Zone I (Montreal). Zone I now 
consists of the Greater Montreal area, and Zone II of 
the rest of the province, as in other ordinances. 


The new minimum rates for skilled workers range from 
$1.30 to $2.10 an hour in Zone I and from $1.20 to $1.90 
an hour in Zone II. Rates for probationary employees 
during the first 60 days of employement are $1.20 in 
Zone I and $1.10 in Zone Il. The previous hourly rates 
ranged from 95 cents to $1.95 in Zone I, from 90 cents 
to $1.85 in Zone II and from 90 cents to $1.76 in Zone 
III. Piecework rates were higher. 


Office employees and others not included among the 
skilled workers are entitled to $1.25 an hour in Zone 
I and $1.15 in Zone II. The rates for probationary 
office employees during the first 60 days of employ- 
ment are $1.15 and $1.05. These rates are the same as 
those established in the General Minimum Wage 
Ordinance, and they involve an increase of 20 cents an 
hour in Zone I and 15 cents in Zones II and III. 


An employee who reports for work at the employer’s 
request and works less than three hours a day is en- 
titled to three hours wages at the minimum rate as 
call-in pay. An employee who has obtained a training 
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certificate from the Shoe Industry Apprenticeship 
Commission must be hired at least as a Class I skilled 
worker. 


The revised Forest Operations Ordinance increased 
minimum wages and introduced new vacation with pay 
provisions. Piecework woodcutters are now to receive 
$16 a day instead of $14, and workers hired on contract, 
cooks, kitchen helpers, fire rangers, camp watchmen, 
stablemen, dam watchmen and gate-keepers are to re- 
ceive $13.50 a day. The former rate for contract 
workers, cooks, kitchen helpers and fire rangers was 
$12.50 and for the others, $11.25. The minimum for all 
other workers is increased from $1.25 to $1.50 an hour. 


Employees are entitled to a two-week vacation with 
pay after a year’s service with the same employer. 
Vacation pay is 4 per cent of wages earned during 
the year. In order to be entitled to the vacation, an 
employee must have worked at least 175 days during 
12 consecutive months. Vacations must be taken 
within 12 months of being earned. If a work contract 
is cancelled before the employee has completed a 
year’s service, he must be paid 2 per cent of his wages. 
Previously, all employees were entitled to a vacation 
allowance of 2 per cent in lieu of a vacation. 


The new Municipal Corporations and School Boards 
Ordinance excludes students employed on a recreational 
or educational program organized for children. Em- 
ployees hired and paid on a weekly, bi-monthly, or 
yearly basis, and earning at least $75 a month, have 
been added to the persons previously exempted from 
overtime pay requirements. The latter include watch- 
men, teachers, attendance officers and _ secretary- 
treasurers. 


The general minimum rate for employees of municipal 
corporations and school boards is increased from $1 to 
$1.40 an hour. Employees under 18 are to receive 
$1.25 an hour; previously, a rate of 80 cents was 
established for students and messengers under 18. 
The minimum for watchmen with free lodgings is 
increased from $40 to $60 a week. 
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The salary of the secretary of a county corporation 
varies according to the number of municipalities in the 
corporation. The minimum is $60 a month, with an 


additional $2.50 for each municipality where the total - 


number of municipalities exceeds nine, and $2 for 
each municipality where the total exceeds 19. The 
former salaries ranged from $50 to $110 a month, 
depending on the number of municipalities. 


Attendance officers are to receive $20 a month, plus 
7 cents for each student over a total of 100, up to a 
maximum of $300 a month for 12 months a year. 
Previously, the minimum wage rate was $10 a month 
for 100 pupils or less, increasing by $5 for each addi- 
tional 100 pupils, up to a yearly wage of $2,500. 


The secretary-treasurer of a school corporation 
responsible for the collection of school taxes, or the 
secretary-treasurer of a municipal corporation, must be 
paid a minimum salary of $75 a month, with an addi- 
tional 50 cents for each property owner in excess of a 
total of 100 such owners on the tax roll, 45 cents for 
each one exceeding a tax roll total of more than 400, 
and 40 cents for each one over 700, up to a maximum 
of $480. Previously, their salaries ranged from $65 to 
$310 a month, according to the number of property 
owners. 


Rates are no longer set for foremen and qualified 
tradesmen, full-time secretaries or teachers. In all three 
ordinances, the weekly rest provisions have been changed. 
Every employee is entitled to a weekly rest period of at 
least 24 consecutive hours. Previously, two 18-hour 
periods could be substituted. 
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A Labour Court for Quebec 


A new labour court will take over the administration of 
justice in industrial relations in Quebec, and the adminis- 
trative problems in the provincial labour relations system 
will be turned over to the civil service. This separation of 
functions is designed to bring about greater efficiency and 
speedier settlement of industrial relations problems. 


Procedures for creating the first Canadian labour court 
to administer industrial relations are contained in 
amendments to the Quebec Labour Code. Bill 50, which 
was assented to on June 13, to be proclaimed in force 
at a later date, provides for a labour court in Quebec, 
presided over by judges of the Quebec Provincial Court, 
which will take over many of the functions now carried 
out by the Quebec Labour Relations Board. 


The amendments to the Code make two important 
changes. Bill 50 removes ‘‘recognized”’ associations of 
employees from the protection of the Code. (A recognized 
association is defined as ‘‘an association which, although 
not certified, is recognized by the employer, through 
the making of a collective agreement or otherwise, as 
representative of all or some of his employees.’’) Hence- 
forth, all employee associations under the Code must be 
certified. Secondly, the Bill abolishes the Labour Rela- 
tions Board and assigns its functions to civil servants 
and the labour court. 


Quebec Labour Minister Maurice Bellemare stated in 
the National Assembly that experience with the pro- 
vincial Quebec Labour Relations Board during the past 
five years had shown the need for finding a new and 
better system, and especially one that would cut down 
on delays and jurisdictional disputes. He noted also 
that the board had often been criticized for excessive 
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legalism. Mr. Bellemare pointed out the necessity of 
separating administrative problems from problems 
related to the administration of justice. Under the new 
system, administrative matters are to be dealt with by 
civil servants, and matters related to justice are to be 
dealt with by the labour court. The Minister estimated 
that the investigators and investigation commissioners 
would settle at least 90 per cent of the problems. 


The amendments to the Code were recommended by 
the Advisory Council on Labour and Manpower 
(formerly the Superior Labour Council), which is 
composed of five members from the most representative 
employee associations and five members from the most 
representative employer associations. A study com- 
mittee had also been set up to look for a solution to the 
problems associated with the board. 


The idea of a labour court has apparently been favoured 
by Mr. Bellemare for some time. In the debate in the 
National Assembly, Jean Lesage, the Opposition Leader, 
said that he, too, had long wanted to see labour 
courts established in Quebec. The principles of the Bill 
have the support of both the Quebec Federation of 
Labour and the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions. For years the Canadian and Catholic Confeder- 
ation of Labour regularly passed resolutions on the 
subject at its conference, and the Liberal Party of the 
province included it in its electoral program in 1960. 


The present QLRB consists of six judges and eight 
assessors, permitting it to sit in four divisions. The 
judges will return to the bench, and the assessors will 
become officers of the Department of Labour and Man- 
power. 


The labour court, to be composed of persons who are 
skilled in labour relations, will be appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council after consultation with 
the bar of the province and the Advisory Council on 
Labour and Manpower. The court is to consist of a 
Chief Judge, an Associate Chief Judge, and a number 
of other judges of the Provincial Court sufficient for 
the rapid dispatch of the business submitted to them. 
The Minister indicated that the Government would 
proceed with caution in nominating judges, and that 
their number would be.augmented as the need arose. 


A case will be tried in the chief centre of the judicial 
district in which it arises, unless the parties agree other- 
wise, or the Chief Judge decides otherwise on the grounds 
of public interest. One judge alone may try and decide 
any matter submitted to the labour court. The court is 
to have jurisdiction to hear and decide in appeal, any 
Suit arising out of the interpretation or application of 
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the Code. It will have jurisdiction with regard to the 
implementation of arbitration awards. Any decision of 
an investigation commissioner may be appealed to the 
court. It is also to be a court of first instance for penal 
prosecutions under the labour code. A penal prosecu- 
tion may be initiated by the chief investigation commis- 
sioner (instead of the board) and, as previously, by any 
interested party. An interested party previously needed 
the consent of the board or of the Attorney General to 
institute a prosecution. 


Because of the necessity to act quickly, investigators and 
investigation commissioners may be appointed and 
paid in accordance with staff requirements, standards 
and scales established by regulation of the Minister 
and approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
and without regard to the Civil Service Act, which will 
apply only from July 1, 1970. The Minister said that it 
would probably take between three and four months to 
make regulations and set up the new organization. 


Certification functions and the functions of the board 
with regard to unfair practices complaints are now to be 
assumed by investigators and investigation commis- 
sioners. 


New procedures for the certification of unions will be set 
up. Applications for certification are to be made to the 
Minister by means of a petition authorized by resolution. 
The petition must indicate which group the association 
wishes to represent. The association must send a copy of 
the petition to the employer, who, within five days, 
must post the complete list of his employees contem- 
plated by the petition, and send a copy of the list to the 
association seeking to be certified. The Minister is 
required to post a copy of the list in an office of the 
department where it is accessible to the public. 


The Minister must send forthwith an investigator to 
ascertain whether the association represents a majority 
of the employees in the bargaining unit and whether the 
employer and the association agree on the unit. If this is 
the case, the investigator must immediately certify the 
association. If this is not the case, he must report to the 
chief investigation commissioner, who will instruct an 
investigation commissioner to decide, after inquiry 
(held in the presence of the association and the em- 
ployer), as to the majority status of the association. If 
necessary, he will describe the appropriate bargaining 
unit. 


A copy of the investigator’s report indicating the reasons 
why certification was refused must be sent to the asso- 
ciation and the employer. Similarly, a copy of the in- 
vestigation commissioner’s decision, stating the reasons 
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why certification was refused or granted, as the case 
may be, must be sent to the parties. A copy of every 
certification decision of an investigator or investigation 
commissioner must be sent to the Minister forthwith. An 
appeal may be made to the labour court from the decision 
of an investigation commissioner. 


A complaint made to the investigation commissioner 
by a third person regarding employer interference with 
an employees association suspends the investigator’s 
inquiry. The investigation commissioner must then 
examine the merits of the complaint and make a deci- 
sion regarding certification. 


The labour court (at present, the board) may dissolve an 
employer-dominated union, after giving it an opportunity 
to be heard, if it is proved that it has participated in an 
infringement of Sec. 11 of the Code. 


Ten copies of a certified collective agreement must be 
filed with the chief investigation commissioner within 
60 days. Failure to file is a ground for an application for 
certification by another association. The party filing 
must indicate the number of employees governed by 
the collective agreement. 


With regard to recognized associations, the Minister 
said that some, such as those representing policemen, 
would continue as such by virtue of the Professional 
Syndicates Act. As a result of the removal of “recogniz- 
ed” associations from the Code, only certified associa- 
tions may negotiate and enter into a collective agreement 
within the meaning of the Code. Only one collective 
agreement may be made for a bargaining unit. 


Upon the recommendation of the Minister, and follow- 
ing consultation with the Advisory Council on Labour 
and Manpower, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may make regulations establishing the conditions by 
which an employee may be recognized as a member of 
an association, and regarding the procedure and trial 
of cases before the Court. He may also establish a 
certification procedure suitable to the temporary and 
seasonal nature of logging operations. 


Under Sec. 27 of the Code, the board is authorized to 
make special regulations establishing certification pro- 
cedures for logging and construction. The construction ~ 
industry is now removed from the Code and is subject — 
to Bill 290, the new Construction Industry Labour | 
Relations Act (L.G., June, p. 335). 
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Railway 
Arbitration 


Seven disputes were dealt with by the Canadian 
Railway Office of Arbitration in Montreal on July 9, 
1969. The decision in Case No. 159 is not yet available 
and will be published at a later date. 


Case No. 158. Dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port, and General Workers over employee classifications 
on Bistro cars operating between Toronto and Montreal. 


The crew complement of the Bistro car is one steward- 
waiter and two waiters. The brotherhood claimed that 
the in-charge position of steward-waiter should be 
classified as steward. Before taking the issue to arbitra- 
tion, the company and the brotherhood agreed to 
study the problem, but were unable to resolve the 
issue. 


The arbitrator said that “the job of a steward is clearly 
a more onerous one than that of steward-waiter.’’ He 
said that the work done by the steward-waiter in the 
Bistro car is comparable to the work of steward-waiters 
on club cars, snack counters, club lounges and other 
cars. ““There are some types of cars where steward- 
waiters may perform somewhat more onerous duties than 
are required of the steward-waiter on the Bistro car, 
including the ordering of stock, the collection of trans- 
portation and the selling of space.” 


The arbitrator decided that the employee in charge of 
the Bistro car services is properly classified as a steward- 
waiter, and he dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 160. Dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers over 
a claim by an engineer who was not called for a sixth shift 
in yard service. 


An engineer was to be added to the engineers’ spare 
board, but another engineer was added to the board in 
error. When an engineer was required, the engineer 
from the spare board was used. The engineer who 
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should have been added to the board alleged that 
there was a violation of the collective agreement when 
he was not called for the work. Since it would have 
been his sixth shift in his workweek, he submitted a 
time-and-one-half claim for 154 miles. The company 
declined to pay. 


The company admitted that it was in error in adding 
another name to the board. But under an article of the 
agreement, the other engineer was entitled to be called, 
the arbitrator said. The article says that an engineer may 
work a sixth shift when there is no spare engineer availa- 
ble. There was a spare engineer available and the 
grievor was not entitled to be called, the arbitrator 
concluded. He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 161. Dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers over discipline assessed for 
insubordination. 


A telephone salesman had received a telephone call 
two minutes before his workday was to end. He told 
his supervisor at 4 p.m. that he had an important 
engagement and would have to leave. The salesman 
asked for relief, but the supervisor directed him to 
complete the call. There was relief available, and another 
employee did eventually take the call; but the sales- 
man refused to complete the call, and left. He was 
suspended and assessed five demerit marks. 


The arbitrator said, ““No reason was given for the 
refusal of the grievor’s request. Another employee was 
available who could have done, and ultimately did do 
this work.” The arbitrator concluded that “the grievor 
made a request to be relieved following the conclusion of 
his regular working hours, on apparently reasonable 
grounds, and where such relief was possible. When his 
request was refused without reason, it is my conclusion 
—having regard to the particular circumstances of this 
case—that the grievor was not guilty of insubordination 
by leaving work as he did.” The grievance was allowed. 


Case No. 162. Dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways and The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port, and General Workers over discipline assessed for 
insubordinate conduct. 
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An engine watchman was asked by his supervisor 
to help in fueling a locomotive. As the two men were 
going to do this, the watchman questioned his super- 
visor about the way in which certain work had been 
allocated a day or two previously. The watchman 
was a member of the grievance committee and the 
arbitrator said that there was nothing improper in 
raising the matter at that time. But it was alleged that 
the watchman raised the question in a “‘profane and | 
insolent’? manner. | 


his office, and he called his superior and the local 

chairman of .the union. While waiting for these two to 

arrive, the watchman finished fueling the engine. | 
When finished, he went to the cab of the locomotive | 
to pick up the water can. The supervisor said that he — 
asked the watchman for the fuel ticket, but the watch- 
man said that the supervisor reached into his pocket | 
for the ticket. The arbitrator said that the evidence | 
seemed to show that the supervisor grabbed once or 
twice for the ticket, and in doing so, tore the watch-_ 
man’s shirt pocket. | 


The supervisor then told the watchman to come a 
} 


= 


After the incident, an investigation was held, and wna 
watchman was assessed 30 demerit marks and time out of. 
service to count as suspension. The arbitrator considered 
that this was too strong a punishment. He said that the 
penalty should be reduced to five demerit marks and) 
the watchman reimbursed for three days lost wages. | 


Case No. 163. Dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port, and General Workers over a claim for Ume-and oe 
half rates by an employee. 


The grievor’s regular assignment was the 3.30 p.m. | 
to 11.30 p.m. shift, with Saturday and Sunday off. 
On a Friday, his supervisor asked him to work an 
earlier shift the following Monday, which was a_ 
holiday. The brotherhood contended that the company — 
should not have changed the employee’s hours without | 
prior consent of the local chairman. And they asked 
that he be paid at time-and-one-half rates for the work 
done, plus straight-time rates for his regular shift: 
even though he didn’t work his regular shift. 


| 
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The arbitrator said that the employee should have been 
paid time and one half for the time he did work, as the 
work was done entirely before his regularly assigned hours 


| of duty. The company had offered previously to pay this 
_ rate, and the arbitrator agreed that it should be paid. But 
"the arbitrator did not agree that the employee should 
. be paid for his regular shift as well, because he did 
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_ agree to work on another shift and was not required to 
suspend work on his regular shift in order to absorb 
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overtime. 
: 


! Case No. 164. Dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
_ways and the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
| Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
| Employees over the dismissal of an employee who had 
- accumulated 60 demerit marks. 


The grievor, a warehouseman, was an employee with 
27 years seniority, but he was dismissed for accumu- 
lating 60 demerit marks. The brotherhood disputed 
the fact that the warehouseman should have been 
_ dismissed. He accumulated 60 marks as a result of the 
assessment of 30 marks for “failure to protect assign- 
ment... and to report absences.”’ 


—o 


The arbitrator found that the warehouseman had been 


_ disciplined for absenteeism on a number of occasions in 
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recent years. This time, he claimed that he told another 
_ employee to tell another employee to tell his foreman that 
he would not be in. The foreman was not told. A few 

days later, the warehouseman went to a doctor and 
_ was given a note that he was unfit for work for 14 days. 
_ One day, he went to the company terminal to pick up 
his pay, and he said then that he hoped to get back 
' to work the next day. But he didn’t report for work; 
nor did he tell the company that he wouldn’t be 
able to work. A few days later, he was told to report 
to the company office, but was unable to do so when 
struck by a car and confined to bed. 


The arbitrator found that there was reason for the 

warehouseman’s absence from work, but said that he 

did fail to notify the company of his absences, and 

for this should be disciplined. The arbitrator ruled 

that only 20 demerit marks should have been assessed, 

and that the warehouseman should be reinstated without 
compensation. 
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Decisions 
ofthe 
Umpire | 


CUB 2810 A 64-year-old machinist, who had been 
working for a railway company for 44 years, applied for 
benefit. He said that he was able to continue in his usual 
occupation, but decided to take advantage of the com- 
pany’s early retirement provisions, which entitled him to 
about the same pension as if he had worked until age 65. 
He was, however, disqualified from receiving benefit for 
six weeks, pursuant to the Act, because he had voluntarily 
left his employment without just cause. 


In his appeal to the board of referees, the claimant 
said the employer had told him that, because of new 
innovations in one of the company’s shops, he should 
take an early retirement, to which he agreed. He was 
also told that this would not “‘complicate’’ his unem- 
ployment insurance. The employer reported by tele- 
phone that, if the claimant had not chosen an early 
retirement, “‘he could have continued to work at his 
usual occupation and rate of pay.” 


The board of referees heard the case and, by unanimous 
decision, allowed the appeal. It found that, owing 
to the installation of automation, some pressure was 
being put on the older employees to take early retire- 
ment, for there was no evidence that they were being 
replaced. The board said it appeared to be obvious that 
the employer wanted this employee to accept the early 
retirement provisions. 
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In reply to a query from the local office, the employer 
stated that many employees, including the claimant, 
took advantage of the scheme. The employer added 
that all employees taking advantage of the “‘no penalty” 
early retirement were informed that there would be a_ 
six-week disqualification period prior to consideration 
of their claim by the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 


The insurance officer appealed to the umpire on the 
grounds that the board of referees erred in its decision. 
He maintained that there was no evidence to show that 
pressure was put on the claimant to voluntarily leave 
his employment; that the statement that the employee 
could retire early without affecting his unemployment 
insurance had been refuted by the employer; and 
that there were no mitigating or extenuating circum- 
stances as there were in the case of CUB 2639, (L.G. 
1967, p. 371) which had been cited by the board. 


The umpire heard the case and decided that the 
evidence as a whole established that the claimant 
voluntarily left his employment, although he could 
have stayed on the job if he had wished to do so. Did 
he have “‘just cause’’ within the meaning of those words 
in the Act for leaving his employment? the umpire 
asked. 


It is public knowledge, he said, that the employer’s 
special early retirement provisions were tied in with its 
program of rationalization and modernization, and the 
question in this case was whether that factor, coupled 
with any advice and inducement that the employer 
gave to the claimant to retire, constituted “‘just cause”’ 
for him to leave his employment. In the case quoted 
(CUB 2639), the umpire held that, although it may have 
been reasonable and proper for the claimant in that case 
to have claimed ‘“‘just cause” in those particular circum- 
stances, neither inducement held out by an employer, 
nor personal advantages to a claimant constituted ‘‘just 
cause.”” Because that was the nature of the present 
claimant’s reasons for voluntarily leaving his employ- 
ment, the umpire confirmed the disqualification imposed 
by the insurance officer, and allowed his appeal. 
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Conciliation 


Before the 
Minister of Labour 


During July, the Minister of Labour appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Sheridan Park, 
Ont., and The Sheridan Park Atomic Energy Drafts- 
men, Local 1645, CLC (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


2. Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bessborough 
Hotel) Saskatoon, Sask., and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


3. J. C. Malone & Company (1959) Limited, and Three 
Rivers Shipping Company Limited, Trois-Riviéres, 
Que., and the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1846 (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. North Shipping and Transportation Limited, Que- 
bec, Que., and the Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L. G., 
April, p. 244). 


2. Terminus Maritime Inc., Quebec, Que., and Le 
Syndicat National des Débardeurs des quais de Baie 
Comeau (CSN) (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne) 
ma. 4s., oept., p. 532). 
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3. Consolidated Aviation and Fueling of Toronto 
Limited, Toronto International Airport, and District 
Lodge 717, International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae; 
reassigned to H. A. Fisher) (L. G., Sept., p. 532). 


4. The Pembroke Electric Light Company, Limited, 
and International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 1905 (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher) (L. G., 
Sept: p..032): 


5. Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and 
Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395, Regina; 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362, Edmonton and Calgary; 
General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
979, Winnipeg; and Teamsters International Union, 
Local 990, Port Arthur (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel) (L. G., Aug., p. 473). 


6. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg International Airport, 
and Lodge 2223, International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
A. E. Koppel) (L. G., Aug., p. 473). 
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7. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, and Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: S. T. Payne) (L. G., Aug., p. 473). 


8. Yukon Builders Exchange (representing some 16 
construction companies in Whitehorse, Y.T.) and 
Local 2499, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Came- 
ron) (L. G., Aug., p. 473). 


9. General Enterprises Ltd., G. W. Ledingham (Yukon) 
Limited, Liard Construction Company Limited, 918 
Construction Co. Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. and the 
International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., Aug., 
p. 473). 


10. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
and the International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 1845 (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L. G., 
Aug., p. 473). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Commercial 
Products Division) Ottawa, Ont., and the Ottawa 
Atomic Workers Union, Local 1541, CLC (L. G., July, 
p. 401). 


2. National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal (general 
forces, grain elevator and cold storage employees) and 
the National Syndicate of Employees of the Port of 
Montreal (CNTU) (L. G., Sept., p. 532). 


3. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Sheridan Park, 
Ont., and The Sheridan Park Atomic Energy Drafts- 
men, Local 1645, CLC (see above). 
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4. Canadian National Railways (Borden-Cape Tor- 
mentine Ferry Service) and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild (E7G.Sept..-p, 532). 


5. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Pinawa, Man., 
and Local 608, International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, and Unit 2, Local 308, 
Service Employees’ International Union (L. G., Sept., 
pmosz): 


Conciliation Board fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in June to deal with a dispute between Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Chalk River, and Atomic Energy 
Allied Council, AFL-ClOvand CLEC (ie Gr esente 
p. 532) was fully constituted in July with the appoint- 
ment of Thomas C. O’Connor of Toronto, as chairman. 
Mr. O’Connor was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, C. B. C. Scott, Toronto, and 
Andrew Andras, Ottawa, who were previously ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the company and of 
the union. 


Board Reports Received 
1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver 
International Airport, and Lodge 764, International 


Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(EXG ey Septpro32) 


" Full text appears in Supplement No. 5, 1969. 
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2. British Columbia Maritime Employers Association, 
Vancouver, and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Canadian Area (L. G., Sept., 
mes.” ). 


3. Baton Broadcasting Limited, CFTO-TV, Agincourt, 
Ont., and the National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L. G., Aug., p. 474).t 


4. Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, Sept-Iles, Que., and Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, Local 96 (L. G., July, p. 402)*. 


5. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Ware- 
housemen and Miscellaneous Drivers, Local 419 (L. G., 
July, p. 402). 


Settlement after Board Procedure 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver Inter- 
national Airport, and Lodge 764, International Asso- 


ciation of Machinists and Aerospace Workers (see 
above). 


* Full text appears in Supplement No. 5, 1969. 
+ Full text appears in Supplement No. 6, 1969. 
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Conciliation Board not Appointed 


Kent Driver Services Limited, Merlin, Ont., and Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
$50 (1. G:, Sept, p. 532): 


Settlement by Mediation 


Air Canada, Montreal, and the Canadian Air Line 
Employees Association (G. R. Doucet and S. T. Payne 
acted as special mediators). 


Strike Action 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Que., and Lodge 767, international Associa- 
ition of Machinists and Aerospace Workers (employees 
of the mechanical, clerical and catering departments, 
and licensed and unlicensed personnel on the M.V. 
Inland) (strike commenced July 28) (see above). 


Strikes Terminated 


1. Aqua Transportation Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild (strike termin- 
ated July 17 with the assistance of D. S. Tysoe) (L. G., 
SEOL Dace 


2. Smeed’s Moving and Storage Ltd., Regina, Sask., 
and Local 395, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(strike terminated July 3 with the mediation assistance 
of A. FE. Koppel) (i, Gu ect. b. ole). 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for five 
days during July, at which time it granted 15 appli- 
cations for certification, rejected four, and ordered 
three representation votes. It granted one application 
for revocation of certification and rejected one; 
one request for the review of an earlier decision was 
granted, and two such requests were denied. During 
the month, it received 15 applications for certification 
and one application for revocation. It allowed the 
withdrawal of two applications for certification and 
one request for review of an earlier decision. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Marine Officers Union on behalf of a 
unit of marine engineers employed by Agence Maritime 
Inc., Quebec, Que. (L. G. 1968, p. 543) (Reasons for 
Judgment issued*). 


2. Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of the United 
States and Canada on behalf of a unit of garage em- 
ployees employed in Newfoundland Area by Cana- 
dian National Railways, Montreal, Que. (L. G., Sept., 
p. 530). The United Transportation Union had also 
applied for certification on behalf of this group, and a 
vote was taken with both unions named on the ballot. 
Other interveners were the Brotherhood of Railway, 
Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, Old Colony Lodge 443, 
and the International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers. 


3. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building 
Material Employees, Local 362, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 


*Full text appears in Supplement No. 6, 1969. 
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Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers employed by Richardson Transport Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta. (L. G., July, p. 400). 


4. Air Line Employees Association, International, on 
behalf of a unit of passenger service employees em- 
ployed in Canada by North Central Airlines, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. (L. G., July, p. 400). 


5. Le Syndicat général du cinéma et de la télévision. 
(CSN) (Section Radio-Canada) on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Les Services Ménagers Roy Ltée, 
Montréal, Qué., engaged in the performance of a 
contract for service with the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation (L. G., Sept., p. 531). The Building Service 
Employees Union, Local 298, had intervened. 


6. National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Moncton Broadcasting Limited, Moncton, N.B., em-— 
ployed in radio, television and transmitter stations at 
various locations in New Brunswick (L. G., July, p. 
401). Certain employees of the company had intervened. 


7. International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers on behalf of a unit of office and clerical 
employees employed by Eastern Provincial Airways 
(1963) Limited, Gander, Nfld. (L. G., July, p. 401). 


~ 


8. International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 
115, on behalf of a unit of heavy construction equip- 
ment employees employed by Gardiner Brothers 
Construction, Whitehorse, Y.T. (L. G., Aug., p. 472). 


9. International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 
115, on behalf of a unit of employees of Gifco Western 
Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. (L. G., Aug., p. 472). 


10. International Chemical Workers Union, Local 
552, on behalf of a unit of personnel employed in its 
Komoka Branch by Maple Leaf Mills Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. (L. G., Aug., p. 472). 
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11. United Transportation Union on behalf of a unit 
of dispatchers and crew clerks employed by the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Que. (L. G., Aug., p. 472). 


12. International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 
115, Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, and Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Union, 
Local 168, Labourers’ International Union of North 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees of Canada 
Bridge Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. (L. G., Aug., p. 472). 


13. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers on behalf of a unit of employees of 
AirWest Air Lines, Ltd., Vancouver International 
Airport, B.C. (L. G., Aug., p. 472). 


14. Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Union, Local 168, 
Labourers’ International Union of North America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Dawson Construction 
(Northern) Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. (L. G., Sept., p. 
531). 


15. Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Crown Assets Disposal Corpo- 
ration, Ottawa, Ont. (L. G., Oct., p. 612). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Burin Seafood Workers, Local 1251, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, applicant, and Fishery Products Limited, 
St. John’s, Nfld., respondent (L. G., Apr., p. 243). The 
application was rejected because the Board found the 
applicant did not have as members a majority of the 
eM members in the bargaining unit proposed, and 
that, in view of this finding, it was not necessary to 
make a determination on the other issues raised in the 
proceedings. 


2. General Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, applicant, Tudhope 
Cartage Limited, Parry Sound, Ont., respondent, and 

Tuce Epps, intervener (L. G., Aug., p. 472). The 
application was rejected because it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees affected in a represen- 
‘ation vote conducted by the Board (see Item 3, 
Requests for Review under Sec. 61(2), below). 
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3. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers Union, 
Local 419, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and W. D. Calderone, Scarborough, Ont., 
respondent (L. G., Sept., p. 531). The application was 
rejected because it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected in a representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 


4. General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 
31, General Teamsters Union, Local 181, Truckers, 
Cartagemen, Construction and Building Material 
Employees, Local 362, and Chauffeurs, Teamsters 
and Helpers, Local 395, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, Rempel-Trail Transportation 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., respondent, Professional Trans- 
port Workers’ Union of Canada, intervener, Donald I. 
McLeod, et al., interveners, and G. W. Young, et al., 
interveners (L. G., Aug., p. 473). The Board denied a 
request made by the applicant for permission to with- 
draw the application, and rejected it because of the 
number of parties involved and because the investi- 
gation and processing of the application was at such 
a late stage when the request for withdrawal was 
received. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Office and Technical Employees Union, Local 15, 
Office and Professional Employees International Union, 
applicant, and Kingsway Freightlines Limited, Calgary, 
Alta., respondent (Returning Officer: A. A. Franklin) 
(L. G., Aug., p. 472). 


2. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building 
Material Employees, Local 362, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Grimshaw Trucking 
& Distributing Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., respondent 
(Returning Officers: D. H. Cameron and A. A. 
Franklin) (L. G., Aug., p. 473). 


3. Labourers’ International Union of North America, 
Local 183, applicant and intervener, United Steel- 
workers of America, applicant and intervener, and 
Agnew Lake Mines Limited, Espanola, Ont., respond- 
ent (L. G., June, p. 345; July, p. 400). The Board 
directed that the names of both applicants appear on 
the ballot. (Returning Officer: K. Hulse) (Reasons for 
Judgment issued*). 


*Full text appears in Supplement No. 5, 1969. 
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Application for Revocation Granted 


Rod Service Ltée-Ltd., Montreal, Que., applicant, and 
Le Syndicat National des Employés de Rod Service 
(CSN), respondent (L. G., Aug., p. 473). The application 
was for revocation of the Board’s order of November 
19, 1965, certifying the respondent union as bargaining 
agent for a unit of mail truck drivers who are no longer 
employed by the applicant company. 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


W. O. McCamon, et al., applicants, McKee Moving 
& Storage Co. Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., respondent 
company, and Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and ea of America, 
respondent union (L. G., Sept., p. 531). The Board 
found that the application for revocation was not 
supported by a majority of the employees affected. 


Requests for Review under Sec. 61 (2) 


1. The Board granted requests by Luc Gendreau and 
Jean Louis Boisseau requesting that the classification of 
salesman be deleted from the bargaining unit described 
in the certification issued by the Board on June 6, 1953, 
that certified Le Syndicat National des employées de 
la Voix de l’Est (CSN) as bargaining agent for a unit 
of employees of La Voix de lEst Ltée, Granby, Que. 
at Radio Station CHEF (L. G., Sept., p. 531). 


2. The Board -denied a request by the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
seeking amendment of the certificate issued to it on 
August 27, 1948 (as amended October 12, 1967) that 
certified it as bargaining agent of a unit of employees 
of Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver 
International Airport, B.C. The union sought amend- 
ment of the certificate by adding employees in the 
Publications and Training Department classified as 
Clerk Il, Typist II, Publications and Training Clerk, 
and Certification Publication Clerk. The Board found 
that the employees concerned do not constitute a group 
that is appropriate for inclusion in the existing 
bargaining unit of employees represented by the 
applicant, nor do they constitute in themselves a 
separately appropriate bargaining unit (L. G., Aug., 
p. 473). 


3. The Board denied a request by General Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 938, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America that the Board re-consider its order that a 
representation vote be taken in connection with an 
application for certification as bargaining agent made 
by the union, and affecting employees of Tudhope 
Cartage Limited, Party Sound, Ont. (L. G., Aug., p. 
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472). (See also Item 2, Applications for Certification 
Rejected, above) (Reasons for Judgment issued*). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. United Radio and Television Workers Union, 
Local 291 (CLC) on behalf of a unit of employees of 
CKAC Limited, Montreal, Que., employed at Radio 
Station CKAC (Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 


2. Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Crown Assets Disposal Corpo- 
ration, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: G. A. 
Plante) (see Applications for Certification Granted, 
above). 


3. Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed 
by Nanaimo Bulldozing Co. Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. 
(Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron) (see Appli- 
cations for Certification Withdrawn, below). 


4. Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of truck drivers em- 
ployed by Jack Lepine, carrying on business under the 
name and style of Jack Pine Trucking, Dawson Creek, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


5. General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 
31, International Brotherhood of Teamster, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of personnel employed at Dawson Creek, B.C., 
by Rempel-Trail Transportation Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


6. General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 


31, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of personnel employed at Burnaby, 
B.C., by Rempel-Trail Transportation Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


7. Tunnel and Rock Workers’ 
Labourers’ International Union of North America, on 
behalf of a unit of personnel employed in the Yukon 
Territory by Midwest Drilling Company, Wit 
Man. (Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


*Full text appears in Supplement No. 6, 1969. | 
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Union, Local 168, 


_ 8. International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 


115, on behalf of a unit of heavy equipment operators 


employed in the Yukon Territory by Nanaimo Bull- 


9. Seafarers’ 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Orleans Navigation Inc., St. Laurent, Ile d’Orleans, 
- Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


dozing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


B.C. (Investigating 


International Union of Canada on 


10. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees on behalf of a unit of restaurant personnel 
employed by Cara Operations Ltd., Port aux Basques, 
Nfid. (Investigating Officer: W. J. Gillies). 


11. United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada, Local 488, on behalf of a unit of 
employees in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
employed by Stearns-Roger Canada Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


12. American Federation of Grain Millers, Local 313, 
on behalf of a unit of feed mill employees employed by 
Spruceleigh Farms (Division of Canada Packers), 
Brantford, Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


13. Syndicat National des Employers du Transport 
postal (CSN) on behalf of a unit of employees of G. 
Lapalme Inc., Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
G. A. Plante). 
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14. International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 
115, on behalf of a unit of employees of Strachan 
Trucking, Dawson City, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
A. A. Franklin). 


15. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Union, Local 106, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees of Hubert 
Cartage Inc., Ste-Thérése, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
G. A. Plante). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Robert Laflamme, et al., applicants, Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 91, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, respondent 
union, and Curry Moving & Warehousing Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont., respondent company. The application 
seeks revocation of the Board’s order of June 13, 1968, 
certifying the respondent union as the bargaining agent 
of a unit of drivers and other employees working in or 
out of Ottawa and employed by the respondent com- 
pany (L. G., Sept. 1968, p. 543). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Canadian Telecommunications Union, Division 
No. 43, United Telegraph Workers, applicant, and 
Canadian National Railways (Telecommunications 
Department), respondent (L. G., July, p. 401). 


2. Building Materials, Construction and Fuel Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, and Nanaimo Bulldozing Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent (L. G., Oct., p. 
612). 


Request for Review Withdrawn 
International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers (formerly International Association of 


Machinists), applicant, and TransAir Limited, Winni- 
peg, Man., respondent (L. G., Sept., p. 531). 
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@ A Labour Day message arrived from David A. Morse, 
Director-General of the ILO, just in time for inclusion in 
this issue of The Labour Gazette. Said Mr. Morse: 


My warmest greetings to the workers of Canada as 
they pause on Labour Day to review another year of 
achievement, and look ahead to the tasks of the future. 


Canada has given the ILO steadfast support in its 
efforts to promote social justice since the organization 
was founded 50 years ago. Nor can ILO ever forget the 
hospitality provided for its headquarters in Montreal 
during the years of World War II. 


This year, the ILO is marking the start of its second 
half-century by launching a World Employment Program 
to help nations provide work for their unemployed 
and for the many millions of additional workers who 
will swell the world’s population in the next decade. 
The major long-range threat to world peace lies in the 
developing regions of the world, whose people are 
demanding a better deal from life. There can be no 
greater contribution to the assurance of peace than 
assistance toward their achievement of that better life 
from the ILO, and from the labour movements of the 
world’s industrially advanced countries. I know that 
we can count on the support of Canada’s labour 
movement in this great undertaking. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


During June, 26,312 investigations concerning unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit were terminated across Canada. 
Of these, 20,608 were conducted on premises, and 
3,344 were selective investigations of claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remaining 


576 formal investigations and 1,784 postaudit investiga-_ 


tions were in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. Punitive 
disqualifications, as a result of claimants making false 
statements or misrepresentations 
Prosecutions were commenced in 146 cases, all against 


| 


numbered 1,408. 


claimants. These do not include employer prosecutions — 


commenced by the Revenue Branch, and they do not 


necessarily relate to the investigations conducted during © 


this period. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in June totalled $52,479,724.88 compared with 


$48,048,251.15 in May and $36,345,754.99 in June 1968. | 
Benefits paid in June totalled $26,496,524.99 compared | 


with $52,886,233.53 in May and $23,400,578.10 in June 
1968. The balance in the Fund on June 30, 1969 was 
$386,490,504.36 compared with $360,507,322.47 on 
May 30 and $279,111,028.85 at the end of June 1968. 
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Employment Review for July 


The labour force increased by 147,000 to 8,550,0U0 
between June and July, a substantially smaller increase 
than is usual for this time of year. Employment rose by 
181,000 to 8,201,000, a smaller-than-usual advance. 
Unemployment declined more than seasonally, by 34,000 
to 349,000. Compared with a year ago, the labour force 
was 227,000 (or 2.7 per cent) higher; employment 
showed a gain of 249,000 (or 3.1 per cent) and there 
were 22,000 fewer unemployed. 


Employment 


The 181,000 increase in employment between June and 
July was the result of a 198,000 gain in the employment 
of teen-agers, and a decrease of 17,000 in the employ- 
ment of persons 20 years of age and over. The employ- 
ment of teen-agers has increased by 363,000 since 
April, compared with an increase of 370,000 during the 
same period last year. The decline in adult employment 
from June to July was related to the withdrawal of sub- 
stantial numbers of married women from the labour 
force during the summer vacation period. 


Farm employment increased by 64,000 between June 
and July. Among other industries, the largest increases 
were: manufacturing, 53,000; construction, 48,000; 
trade, 43,000; and public administration, 32,000. Em- 
ployment in community, business and personal service 
declined by 48,000. 


There were increases in all regions except British Co- 
lumbia, where there was little change. Ontario and 
Quebec showed gains of 73,000 and 65,000. Smaller 
increases were reported in the Prairies, 25,000; and the 
Atlantic provinces, 22,000; in a relative sense, the 
Atlantic provinces had the largest gain, 3.5 per cent. 


Compared with a year ago, the largest increase in em- 
ployment occurred in manufacturing, 116,000. Smaller 
gains occurred in public administration, 40,000; trade, 
35,000; community, business and personal service, 
34,000; finance, insurance and real estate, 29,000; and 
construction, 13,000. Farm employment declined by 
12,000. 


Regionally, the largest relative increase in employment 
over the year took place in British Columbia, 4.5 per 
cent. This compares with gains of 4.0 per cent in On- 
tario, 2.8 per cent in Quebec, and 2.3 per cent in the 
Prairies. There was virtually no change in the Atlantic 
region. 
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Unemployment 


The number of unemployed persons declined by 34,000 
between June and July. About a third of this reduction 
occurred among teen-agers. Compared with a year ago, 
there were 22,000 fewer unemployed persons in Canada. 
Nearly half of this decline took place among teen-agers. 
Of the total unemployed in July this year, 122,000 or 
35 per cent, had been unemployed for less than one 
month, 38 per cent for one to three months, and 27 per 
cent for four months or more. Unemployment in July 
1969 represented 4.1 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 4.5 in July 1968, and 3.5 per cent in July 
1967. 


Wage Schedules—June 


During June, the Department of Labour prepared 
343 wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed 
to be undertaken by departments of the federal Go- 
vernment and its Crown corporations in various areas 
of Canada for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same 
period, 200 contracts in these categories were awarded. 
In addition, 307 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation and the Departments of Post 
Office, Public Works, Supply and Services, and Trans- 
port. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is 
available on request to trade unions concerned, or to 
others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in June for manufacture of sup- 
plies and equipment were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development l $ 48,900.00 
Post Office f| 54,580.10 
Public Works ] 154,463.51 
Supply and Services 9] 534,104.00 


During June, the sum of $4,175.10 was collected from 
11 contractors for wage arrears owing their employees 
as a result of the failure of the contractors or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other 
conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 76 workers concerned. 
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List No. 247 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the 
Department of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase 
them should communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed by making application 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applicants must apply through the library of their 
organization. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the 
month in which it was listed in The Labour Gazette. 


Accident prevention 


@ No. 1—U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. Chemistry 
for the safety man. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1968. 
26 p. 

Safety in industry; environmental 
hazards series. 


and chemical 


HM No. 2—U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. Safety and 
health regulations for ship repairing. Washington, 
GPO, 1968. 47 p. 


Business 


H@ No. 3—Harvard Business Review. New decision- 
making tools for managers; mathematical program- 
ming as an aid in the solving of business problems. 
Edited by Edward C. Bursk [and] John F. Chapman. 
New York, New American Library, 1965. 413 p. 


M@ No. 4—National Industrial Conference Board. Con- 
centration and productivity; some preliminary problems 
and findings, by Betty Bock and Jack Farkas. New 
York, 1969. 170 p. 

“The study compares the productivity of the first-4 
and the first-8 companies in each manufacturing 
industry with that of other companies in the same 
industry and then goes on to examine the relations 
between industry productivity and industry concen- 
tration.” | 
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M No. 5—U.S. Small Business Administration. Starting 
and managing a small shoe service shop, by Glenn 
Johnson. Washington [G.P.O., 1968], 86 p. 

Starting and managing series, v. 16. 


Industrial relations 


M@ No. 6—Canada. Department of Labour. Labour 
and industrial relations research in Canada; progress 
report. December 1968. La recherche sur le travail et 
les relations industrielles aux Canada; état des travaux. 
Décembre 1968. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer; Imprimeur 
deslankeme, 91969-3259. 


International agencies 


@ No. 7—Commission des Communautés Européennes. 
Deuxiéme rapport général sur lVactivité des Commu- 
nautés, 1968. Bruxelles, 1969. 500 p. 

Au dessus du titre: Communauté Européenne du 
Charbon et de |l’Acier. Communauté Economique 
Européenne. Communauté Européenne de |’Energie 
Atomique. Commission. 


@ No. 8—International Labour Office. General review 
of the reports of the Working Party on the program 
and structure of the ILO submitted to the Con- 
ference by the Governing Body. Ninth item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1969. 305 p. 

At head of title: Report 9. International Labour 
Conference. 53rd sess., Geneva, 1969. 


Labour laws and legislation 


# No. 9—India. Laws, statutes, etc. Laws of industrial 
adjudications in India: a case-noted commentary on 
the industrial dispute act, 1947, Payment of bonus act 
and the industrial employment (standing orders) act, 
1946, by S. C. Chakravarti. [3d ed.], Calcutta, Eastern 
Law House Private limited, 1968. xx, 317 p. 


M@ No. 10—U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. Annual 
digest of State and Federal labor legislation, 1967. 
Washington, GPO, 1968. 138 p. 


Labour organization 


M@ No. 11—Allen, Victor Leonard. Militant trade 
unionism; a reanalysis of industrial action in an 
inflationary situation. London, Merlin Press, 1966. 
Was: je% 
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M No. 12—Frow, Edmund. 1868: year of the unions: 
a documentary survey. Edited, with an introduction 
and notes by Edmund Frow & Michael Katanka. 
New York, Augustus M. Kelley, 1968. [184] p. 
Contains (1) a report of the first Trades Union Con- 
gress, held in Manchester in 1868, taken from contem- 
porary newspaper accounts; (2) evidence presented to 
the Royal Commission on Trades Unions, 1867; (3) a 
review of the First Report of the Royal Commission on 
Trades Unions, 1867; (4) accounts of the labour 
movement in 1868. A brief summary of principal 
personalities and events in 1868 is included. 


Labour supply 


M@ No. 13—Fuller, Varden. Rural manpower policy. 
Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Manpower Admin- 
istration, 1968. 30 p. 

Seminar on Manpower Policy and Program. Pro- 
ceedings. 


_ “Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washing- 
maon, D.C., June 13, 1968.” 


> No. 14—Meltz, Noah Murray. Study of labour 


market information systems; final report. Ottawa, 
Canada Dept. of Manpower and Immigration, 1968. 
iy, 238 Pp. 

Professor Meltz carried out this study as a consultant 
to the Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


M@ No. 15—Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. The long-term unemployed, a com- 
parative survey, by Adrian Sinfield. Paris, 1968. 101 p. 
The purpose of this study is ‘‘to define the size and 
characteristics of the group of long-term unemployed, 
the causes and effects of their unemployment, and the 
policies needed to help them to become self supporting.” 


Labouring classes 


M@ No. 16—Ontario. Department of Labour. Research 
Branch. Provisions of collective agreements in the 
Ontario construction industry. Toronto, 1969. 203 p. 


M@ No. 17—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employee 
earnings and hours in retail trade, June 1966. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1968. 86 p. 


HM No. 18—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Work 
stoppages in contract construction, 1946-66. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1968. 27 p. 
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Science 


M No. 19—Jackson, R. W. Background studies in 
science policy: projections of R&D manpower and 
expenditure, by R. W. Jackson, D. W. Henderson and 
B. Leung. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969] vili, 85 p. 


M No. 20—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Scientific 
and technical personnel in industry, 1961-1966. 
Washington, GPO, 1968. 87 p. 


M No. 21—U.S. National Science Foundation. Federal 
funds for research, development, and other scientific 
activities, fiscal years 1967, 1968 and 1969. Volume 17. 
Washington, GPO, 1968. 259 p. 


Women — Employment 


M No. 22—Lembeck, Ruth. 380 part-time jobs for 
women; the step-by-step guide that helps you get 
started in part-time or at-home work. New York, 
Dell Pub. Co., 1968. 396 p. 


Miscellaneous 


M No. 23—Canadian Welfare Council. Social policies 
for Canada. Pt. 1. Ottawa, [1969]. 78 p. 

This publication considers policies and programs in 
four broad areas: social rights; social security [i.e. 
income security]; social services such as health and 
housing, and social welfare services such as child 
care, counselling, day care and home-makers; and 
international development. 


M@ No. 24—Melvin, James Rae. Effective protection 
in the Canadian economy, by James R. Melvin and 
Bruce W. Wilkinson. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. 
81 p. 


M No. 25—Prices: issues in theory, practices, and 
public policy. Contributors: R. M. Cyert [and others]. 
Edited by Almarin Phillips and Oliver E. Williamson. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, [1968, 
1967]. 253 p. 

“Essays ... presented at a conference at the University 
of Pennsylvania in October 1966.” 


M@ No. 26—Shouksmith, George. Assessment through 
interviewing: a handbook for individual interviewing 
and group selection techniques. [Ist ed.] Oxford, New 
York, Pergamon Press, 1968. viii, 120 p. 
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Statistics Section 


Percentage Change From 


Labour Statistics 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 


5 CELLONE EAI a LI a ES SL 


(in thousands) 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 


Weekvendeéd, July 9 P9600 ea Sains ee ee py ee . yy ueS 550 + 1.7 + 2.7 
Brin lOve. ...isic.dacseecoasseh aese eee ores eeeerey err ater vane ee 8,201 + 2.3 + 3.1 
PRVSOUMUCULE Cb eee eee sors lew Bete Eocreee eee od ee eet ts 644 +11.0 — 1.8 
INORETICOTENT Coo... rer Se ne ea ae ea nee oe eres 25 TESST + 1.6 + 3.6 
Patch WO Ker se oo cae el ee 7,051 + 2.3 + 3.3 
APL WOtKro>: ROURS OFSMOTE Scenes ae ene ees Le 5,894 — 93 + 1.7 
AG workiless. thaties Ss nOUlSares aura, ea, Mitel nes 976 —16.7 + 3.3 
Employed Dut NOt al works 208) 8 cr oRet ct becca. 6, 1,331 +282.5 + 9.6 
MI TIOTI OO VCs cr pete 2a dh aah seat Peace Ju are nseeaee ems cee eae aoe ea 349 — 8.9 — 5.9 
PSU rch 0] 8 (ccnootees ey ane EURO eRe TSE RE ELP Sa gly AR st Rie 42 + 2.4 +13.5 
Gre] creed) cat AR A ee OPT Te) OE RENE COD NN de RR NAD oe nN Ea 139 — 8.6 + 6.9 
COTE ART Oey cee eee ae Mee ae eke Lad, ey 96 —20.7 —20.0 
Prairies. HEE 5, NSE Pe RAR REND Rt LEMS NR | 2 Ee 38 +15.2 — 7,3 
PAC eas ese eh a hho esc n eek Lan ee a a ee 34 — 5.6 —20.9 
AW tL HONIEAWOERmANG SEEKING WOPK 8 colt.) aba ees 329 —10.4 — 6.3 
COMLEMIPOLALY AV Ol UD tOnSU GAYS ioc) cae cavcnnueetien baker ee 20 +25.0 0.0 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT: (1961 = 100)... Bie. Seeks. June 129.8 + 2.3 + 4.2 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100) :.25 ook ose een ene June 128.5 + 1.7 + 4.2 
TPA AIRIOIN GOP R ES ween ey, EN Ee PRE De Re ae OnE Oa lst Quarter/69 30,788 + —13.5 
Destinedito dhe labour tiorcers.4. ee er ae ae a Ist Quarter/69 16,764 i —11.1 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
DISUKES ANG: LOCKOUIST 2.1600 Ry mee ely cry tbe a ae Oe July 113 —15.0 —17.5 
NOVO WOFKETS INV OLVEC. ae, oe Sec hah Ss Sn area teste, July 70,723 +15.2 0 +13.9 
Dureationai man Gays pect. ce ea eee ee ns Cee July 1,058,150 +16.1 +21.9 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)..............0.ccceeceeee tJune $118.12 + 0.7 + 7.4 
meyerave NOULY. carnings (Tiles) 42.0) sete ee neo tJune Deeks + 0.4 + 8.2 
Average hours worked per weeki(mils, 4 ee tJune 40.1 — 1.0 — 0.7 
mverave- weekly wages (nie)) Yokes 2 ee ee ee Peet tJune $111.79 — 0.2 + 7.6 
Consumer pricesndex:(1961'=100):. 2 see ees eee ee July 126.4 + 0.4 + 5.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100).... May 119.5 + 2.6 + 2.0 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars)...0....0..cccceccceecesecerseeeee April 3,149 + 1.5 +11.7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION? 
otal (average 1961'=100)...5..0 ee ee ee June 167.3 + 0.2 + 4.5 
ie ACtTIN ga: tt seep ee Se in 2 ee Un June 169.3 + 0.4 + 5.7 
Dura DIES: a eecics ssc doses ce ee ee ee eer June 191.0 + 0.2 + 7.4 
Non-durables. ass ee ee ee, eee June {Bed ee + 0.6 + 4.2 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONt 
Starts... ee Reece See eh ee ae lo ent EN) oA a. ee June 18,787 +11.7 + 3.3 
Beas) a ee ee Re OME OMI WARE nny we Cage. June 13,147 —20.1 +46.9 
TARBOE BODSITUCTION «3. Crsct, betula tee Oe on Re ed agg a June 115,909 + 4.5 +26.8 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 


lee we in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
vance data. 


t Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


| A-I to 


) 


Labour Force 
B-!—Labour Income 
C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


: E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
| 


| F-1 and F-2—Prices 


| 
| G-!1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 
| 
| 


-A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended July 19, 1969 


British 
| Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
ERIN 
(in thousands) 

YO) BRE SO) 2 Gel SO nen OC en 8,550 697 2,408 3,170 1,411 864 
| a Se Sree en oro, Weare Rees tote Mie oct ore 5,867 490 1,674 2,128 984 59] 
TT Ln | Seen APE AS Vane ee Sete Se Be ne ee Ea a 2,683 207 734 1,042 427 213 
CTS OIE RE er EE NT Oe i171 107 334 397 213 120 
RST sO oe Se aig hiuieian cb ucseas ga ER ask | Ga 134 423 452 208 120 
: Re HES 2 eae iE Poe at Si er th elles MOM chic. 3,441 242 992 1,322 sues 360 
| NII creep saat i diy Sens ed Capea mees 2538) 198 609 915 419 244 
Oe SUS SST Is 1 ee 216 16 50 84 46 20 
| ERR Me Da oe Man etd teed AT Ce 8,201 655 2,269 3,074 Pee 830 
| EN ete ee eS eget sages RV cia: MANE Hs eos 5,613 456 1,568 2,062 958 569 
EOS RE SEE TE | SRL ERY ge 2,588 199 701 1,012 415 261 
MOR ss a OE cae kl, as, seotied RE cleo i 644 32 142 166 274 30 
| OOS ETT  y T1 UCV U2 eae a a Yee 623 Zrlct 2,908 1,099 800 
| INRA RRR 6t oe dake a5 oF ih i vt OS, 7,051 570 1,963 Pa he 1,033 750 
NR Breda ends tases Bevis lv idcarenivn osc astra end Laos 4,690 389 1335 1,790 667 509 
J Ln en a coe Lh EDRs rey es. ate eee ee eee 2,361 181 628 945 366 241 
| 
REO YET in venetian dans 349 42 139 96 38 34 
| «2 Og GI SERA | IORI 254 34 106 66 26 22 
| NNR eels lel doi ons inc eT RL uh Mec ctse ecminsin 95 ‘ 33 30 12 12 
| 
: PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE....................5. 6,101 665 1,796 2,065 963 612 
) Peek ek a ole tited ile Ego Ulla meet et em: SO 1,395 185 400 455 213 142 
BARR a a RE RES SRB Ca a ae NA 4,706 480 1,396 1,610 750 470 


* Less than 10,000 SOuRCE: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended July 19, 1969 


20-64 Years 


14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


55 ETE SRST IESE ST SON LLL EO A 


(in thousands) 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


PIN OVE Re ee ee heme ee 14,651 2,428 4,161 1,854 4,250 1,120 12538 
TreTs OC) Gl Reo OUR GE aoe Reco eeene seg Oe cau anes Secs 8,550 Rt 3,989 | 1,027 1,359 788 216 
PEIPIOVOG 2 ae ee ee en ea 8,201 1,038 3,895 - 958 1336 765 209 
Uneniployed:<c.tcaea een bse Ae 349 ios 94 69 23 23 nm 
NOT EN’ CABOUR: FORGE... eo 6,101 257 Nines (27 2,891 332 1322 
PARTICIPATION RATE.. 
PG DU UO ered Pvp nce cic eae nee ee 58.4 48.2 95.9 89.0 32.0 70.4 14.0 
DUTEE eh ee ey oth 8 Pa abn S725 40.6 96.1 87.9 32.9 716 14.5 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE.. 
ET E19 BENT 10d Aiea bt Ais San) oe Oi ae en SL 4.1 ti 2.4 6.7 Le 2.9 ih 
SAUER RESO Ce Miksa ee mee me ean. Sel 4.6 14.6 2.6 TA Dal Zon he 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

+t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended July 19, 1969 


July June July 
1969 1969 1968 
| so rtnunmmiira set A SA 
(in thousands) | 
Les CN EIM PB ON EDs) ois nl oe bet, eames ge eee eNO UND) ba Sein eg 349 383 371 
Onsiemporarylayorr wp to SOI ays gcc. ceeae ete nee Cena igen E27 ae) ee a Ate 20 16 20 
Withouteworksandsccking Wonks 20 ac: Veneer: ee en ree a! UNC nan aye nih. 329 367 35:1 
Seeking 
PRUE UIC WV OL Kita te 87 sh ete sti le Bene EEA as a an dole OY eR ly Oc ER 304 338 312 i 
PAINE aWwOLl Ke, Seren Ai earth on Gt aM don ole hs hs oes aR cle MURA 25 29 39 / 
WIR CER ASTON ea ces Vetere ore hie eee Ne msg toon MR ren Pola a SU 102 150 103 | 

Bea) EUNOTI LING shat Macca soe ast a ace Amen tek 5. BAe he Nn ee ee) 8 131 104 147 

BPACe TTI OES teal BR a AR ta hoa MC cite its co eC ak 35 50 45 

MOre: ThameO-MOnths:.cceee eS. ieee Ok. fcc eet ete om, oor 61 63 56 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


| 
| 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cation** Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income +t 
| 
(millions of dollars) 
m700—Total........................ 737 8,090 Pere il Be, 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
oeo /— lotal................c00...-. 813 8,580 2000 43] 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
m08—Total........... 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 9,972 11,461 1,818 35,230 
poo — May..................00.0000 120 ek Pe) 247.9 34.8 218.0 D268 407.0 952.6 152.2 2,919.3 
MONIC icrs.cv RRS. 74.2 766.5 252.6 40.6 228.8 mG Pe 414.8 966.6 154.3 2,979.5 
i INS <a ax te, ca RE. 74.4 754.9 249.1 40.6 240.9 54.0 412.6 967.6 162.3 2,991.7 
UASIOTISL s 30.0. e 74.4 AT T2 258.4 42.2 247.9 54.3 414.8 975.5 154.2 3,034.4 
Septemberne. 312 2.. TSG 799.8 266.1 41.7 Zoly: 54.5 422.8 982.7 165.8 3,089.5 
{ Ocho) so) eae ar 74.5 799.1 264.6 40.8 243.2 54.2 430.4 987.9 ee By SOT0g 
{| movember ak bys 799.9 265.9 39.6 2535.9 54.2 446.8 ori 149.6 3,095.2 
BETO ss. g:8.0d ks. 74.6 785.4 261.9 29.6 188.4 54.2 459.4 1,003.3 baat 3,026.8 
1969—January...........0.0.008. 76.2 790.3 271.4 24.1 186.8 53:8 439.6 1,004.5 146.2 3,007.0 
Ree Aly se act cts Fie Re 803.2 259.9 27.4 200.8 Sa 440.3 1,028.4 167.5 3,070.1 
CD le aeena et Ai 78.4 815.9 261.6 31.0 198.8 eb e 447.6 1,033.6 167.7 3,103.6 
| Uri ee ee 75.6 819.6 265.7 28.9 2130 Saye 454.5 1,047.6 169.2 3,148.7 
j May’ T secs... as a a 74.7 841.6 PM PAY 37.8 22509 aD 462.7 1,086.7 169.5 3, 20204 
qi RAINS oat! eked a: 740 856.5 296.6 48.9 232.0 59.2 480.3 1,096.5 189.0 3,365.0 
' Seasonally Adjusted 
| : = 3 4 
i 
66—Total.......................: (ey) 8,090 Se 410 2,448 486 4.125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
i al ke): 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
= 1968—Total.......................- 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 4,973 11,461 1,819 35,230 
mmpO8— May....................0000- Da (Pye 247.4 379.9 218.0 53.6 408.3 9355.2 148.4 2, 922:0 
«(SE ee ee tate T2i5 754.7 246.8 39.2 215.0 52.6 408.9 953.4 148.4 2,914.2 
{ 1) Se Eee cee 73.9 725.0 239.7 i eo GG 21320 S250 412.6 959.9 153.4 2,921.1 
UCT ek eer 73.4 764.2 Zo lel 2730 21 Gey 524 418.7 970.3 [S3e | 2,961.5 
PEDLCINDET .. cccce.<...- 74.1 782.5 258.4 34.6 222.4 53,5 422.2 972.5 156.9 3,000.4 
CGT fe os a Goet TB260 261.1 34.7 216.1 Bi wr: 427.3 980.0 157.8 3,014.6 
PIOVETTDE!:......0.. 0250 Yio Pe 192.2 267.2 = 0) 224.5 Sone 435.3 1,010.4 160.8 3,078.1 
BREE TIDED, focus sc, ase 74.8 801.1 274.0 33.0 219.8 54.6 443.8 1,010.6 161.9 3,096.6 
1969—January................... 76.5 809.6 272.3 28.3 219.2 54.7 448.6 1,019.1 161.6 CP GR Fs 
TES oe TE a re eel 817.9 268.8 30.4 236.0 52.0 452.1 1,040.5 164.5 3,162.5 
OTS He aie 78.1 826.7 27 a60 39.2 228.5 54.9 457.6 1,039.6 165.7 3,187.2 
(nt ath Rea 78.4 827.2 271.4 41.1 233.4 57.0 459.6 1,046.4 167.1 3,204.9 
JU aR Se eeeae 74.9 838.8 2725 40.7 223.9 58.4 463.2 1,074.1 170.3 3,239.5 
LTS) a a ee a 74.9 842.2 2973 45.0 217.6 58.6 473.7 1,061.7 172.8 3,261.3 
* Revised + Preliminary tt Advance 
** Includes post office wages and salaries +t Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


| remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income. 


a a Al Nags 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
April 1969, employers in the principal non-agricultural 
industries reported a total employment of 3,653,873. Table 
C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry divi- 
sions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey 
of establishments employing 20 or more persons and from a 


sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a 
somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 
and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statis- 
tics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, 
C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all 
wage earners in the reporting firms. 


Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet . Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 =100) (1961 =100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Year and Month Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 


AVERAGE 
IE MSN 22 ot chy Sect Ae Ae ARE RUN NSC SSIES ky 108.2 
LS [os Rae a Rn cea. lebaaearon Tae 1 Me ee aR IR, LOM ren Re 114.3 
BSG ais ae ee PORE eh GO RLU tar nO ee RE 120.7 
be Re ae ee BN ety Gea can He She ARN apa OPP ae a AO 122.6 
INS 0% oS pao meier On lal abl te: I Be Stee atceele Ne So RDe Eh AA PARR tre RR dl | peel 
PGS VEAECh A reat. eee SO lek cle 118.0 
ADE ieee eee iin. teetaaete einem ec. aes eae 119.3 
YER RIE SL RDO RD CSC AT ee oe eign arch ee RET ORR 122:.6* 
BP LITM Ce ee teed BY ees NEO Sy cen n he a eee 124.6 
DOD ce eae Si Guat ee NRL a, tae oN GNU eae 124.0 
fa EEA 6 Cc) SoMa aa Spee WW mn SMMRR ea rae ARNE: 126.9 
BEDLCII DERG aera i. elec en.) iva ake 6 
(SEtOWer Aa eee doco... Mee mee 126.0 
INOVERIDED cee enc Oe ee P2507 
December ia cM cnue eet tora act, ane ee eae P2227, 
1 DGD se UATUEA LY cee, cecal eit A018.) 0 nts ee 121.4 
PO DPA EVE ote ar hc. cee ee Mies cc: 22-05 
NMLATCH tn bic Nee a enh sl | POAT 
PUES ie GR hel ceed eee a Oh ae oe 12353 


* Revised. 7 Preliminary. 


t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, © 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). lj 
SouRCE: Employment and Average Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). , 
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$ $ 
110.6 86.51 Tis 110.9 90.42 
116.3 91.01 eg 116.2 94.78 
jaa 96.30 (2305 12258 100.13 # 
131.4 102.79 (232 130.6 106.53 
140.4 109.88 (224 140.3 114.42 
[37:5 107.57 119.4 136.7 111.48 
139.3 108.95 120.2 140.2 114.33 
139.9 109.46* 122.0 140.2 114.35 
140.5 109.96 123.3 140.1 114.23 
140.6 109.97 121-8 138.8 113.20 
141.8 110.95* 125.3 140.4 114.48 =H 
143.8 112052 125% 143.6 117.08 WH 
144.3 112.90 124.5 144.8 118.08 4 
144.9 113.37 124.0 145.5 118.70 2 
140.5 109.94 121A 140.9 114.92 
145.8 114.04 1218 146.5 119.47 
147.2 115.20 122.5 148.1 120.80 ! 
148.3 116.02 123.2 149.3 121.72 
148.5 116.21 123.6 149.4 121.82 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


\ 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairie Region 
ET RUNES ie ect, ules cusses fcbteaun cans bau tase ow's muse 


Areas 


REGION AND PROVINCE 
Atlantic Region 
NR UPUREA 0215027, 5 ont erat MOGs caer vvineioie 


| URBAN AREAS 


= aa 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 


8 a BAS) RE ne Pe ee AO 
On Sts DAES Tee PR ae. eee le ee 


ORR ATT tea SEU A ities eoens save ap veh iec veces 
US De Le) <0 SAEs AO ES i oe, Os nee ee 


OTUs Bi A i Se oe 
RENIN TAN SEMEN FARE bts fed Ne NC eS babe seas nk 


TUT Ee CO peg Sam SESE ey Ae 1 AES SR 
a Ts ee A oe oe 7S ace 


gS eT aS Sec Un eae ee One ei 
SAR ee eA ok ey 
Tg OR RST Set ed ee 
et. ig ae oe Ee, 8 eR 
STEERS eM St ek ee Ws An 
TALE TL Reg aes 5 oe | ee on > a A 2 


eae Se oan eie eemeeeme 7o Cr, See TF 
MNOTEITR TTT ee cer ht Ae es SLR ey 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
April March April April March April 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 

EOLA et Bh 110.2 96.70 98.00 90.44 
110.7 PLO 112.6 LOSi92 105.88 99.25 
tic 106.9 Lk? 82.65 84.29 74.57 
asl 112.9 110.9 94.43 95.09 87.84 
109.3 POs] 107.4 96.37 97.62 89.40 
116.3 115.8 113.9 113.10 112.92 106.76 
128.9 128.1 123.8 120.03 LID SS 112.61 
21a 121.0 118.3 110.80 t1i.20 102.61 
112.6 22 112.8 106.55 106.54 98.52 
meee 113.7 116.8 107.27 106.81 101.55 
130.5 130.9 123.6 115.19 PG Ay 106.20 
P3235 131.6 124.6 127.09 126.29 119,37 
123.3 Zor rig.3 116.21 116.02 108.95 
[35a2 130.1 129.9 OZ 90.38 87.01 
LIVE? 119.9 114.0 96.43 98.13 90.74 

96.0 95.1 99.2 97.86 100.28 93.02 
120.1 119.1 116.0 90.85 91.07 85.37 
Li25 116.5 108.2 93.34 97.58 87.02 
108.4 106.7 102.5 ho 1 (62 128.86 124.79 
[2241 121.4 L116 72 114.49 108.92 
D1S75 LL6y3 111.0 98.30 98.25 93.00 

92.9 91.7 Diez 119.07 116.01 108.85 
114.3 113.1 fol beste 29PT3 98.58 91.96 
Kile 108.9 109.1 105.86 104.65 98.02 
13337 1 Ge 124.7 107.50 107.79 101.63 
121.0 BRON is2 102.00 101.68 94.75 
274.3 270.8 256.4 120.04 119.35 110.75 
1355 134.8 Md 3:21 111.90 99.74 
1221 117.0 114.0 116.49 114.54 102.77 
140.7 [39,4 136.8 108.90 107.42 100.97 
123.4 122i 1 118.7 121.96 120.78 116.20 
126.8 125.6 121.4 114.58 LI Soc 106.89 
150.7 149.0 142.9 106.72 106.85 99.92 
(234 122.4 118.8 111.64 111.09 103.80 
107.0 101.5 103.3 111.79 112.58 101.77 
140.8 141.2 138.5 136.87 135.64 141.57 
137.8 135.7 130.1 121.60 122.07 112.98 
142.2 foyer 137.9 150.66 148.85 143.04 
125.0 122.3 116.2 129.94 131.48 123.24 
b25i3 123.9 112.4 140.25 137.73 129.73 
140.3 139.8 141.0 132.20 131.43 126.19 

70.0 70.1 75.6 102.69 106.37 99.37 
13271 P31) 126.4 bel.at 120.55 112.68 
Lf2i3 108.7 107.4 135.46 138.02 126.82 
150.7 149.4 149.7 135.37 134.74 131.93 
115.8 116.5 114.8 99.13 99.61 92.10 
121.0 117.0 117.6 101.82 101.29 95.40 
139.7 136.9 139.6 101.03 101.01 94.18 
142.6 140.4 134.0 114.27 114.34 105.91 
140.3 140.1 13443 109.87 109.63 100,29 
136.4 136.1 125.9 123.50 122.35 114.52 
ie 130.3 119.9 110.40 109.60 102.89 

Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Business and 
tion, Personal Services 
Commu- oe te 
Mines, Manufacturing nication Finance, Non Adminis- 
Ouatties = and Insurance com- Com- tration Total 
and Oil Non- struc- Other and Real mercial mercial and _—_ Specified 


Forestry Wells DurablesDurables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sector{t Defence** Industries 
sr 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 

April. 1969% 41.1 119.8 850.8 820.7 345.8 632.0 1,033.0 298.4 - 1,124.5 654.9 AQ2T “6932937 

March 1969*...... 45.4 122.0 845.9 Stilo 324.7 C397 TT O18 85 293k lo P20 646.7 A06:0) 0) G. 284.7 

Apri 1963.20. 43.3 rey, 81322 FIZ C2 VA 635.1 943.8 269.7 1,048.4 578.4 39 el 3,958 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

March 1969%*...... V7. a 8.8 lex G2 13.4 16.6 Dee Z1:8 the res 93.22 

Feb. 1969*...... 1.8 5.6 8.6 hs 6.3 13.8 L6-2 24 21,8 7.4 IBS 93.1 

March 1968........ 2.0 5.6 8.7 1.9 7.0 13.4 LOe5 1.8 AIS Git ies, 91.6 
PRINCE EDWARD 

ISLAND 

March 1969*...... — — 1.4 0.3 L2 2:6 4.0 0.6 6.0 es, 2.0 19.6 

rebs 1969 *s32 — = 1.4 0.4 tl DLO 4.0 0.6 6.0 Ley ZG Re Jey! 

March 1968........ = a 1.4 0.4 122 pay 3.6 0.6 58 ie) va | 19.3 
Nova SCOTIA 

March 1969%*...... 1.8 6.8 ie dees: BS Ve 2346 320 6.9 38.6 14.6 205 188.1 

Bea L9697 sae eo 6.7 17.1 1323 12.0 26.0 ed | 6.9 38.5 14.2 20.4 188.2 

March 1968........ 1.8 754 16.9 14.2 9.6 228 Zone 6.4 3423 be 18.8 17536 
New BRUNSWICK 

March 1969*...... 5-0. 23 15.9 10.7 He6 2320 24.6 ro 32.0 9.8 10.9 144.2 

Fen \1969Faek 2.9 23 16.1 10.5 1 23.0 24.4 4.5 31.8 9.6 [dest 143.9 

March 1968....... 3e2 Oey 15.4 11.4 7.0 22.9 22.8 4.4 31.8 9.7 10.8 141.8 
QUEBEC 

March 1969%*...... Ties 24.4 Soe 195.7 251 17326 253.4 82.9 301.9 162.6 89.2 1,681.4 

Feb. 1969%...... 9.9 23.9 320.8 194.4 70.6 171.9 252.6 81.1 300.9 Lo1:2 89.7 1,676.8 

March 1968........ 8.4 24.9 303.0 186.7 68.1 166.8 235.0 74.6 289.8 150.7 88.1 1,596.0 
ONTARIO 

March 1969*...... 9.1 553 370.6 460.8 {33:3 206. 1 405.8 12617 416.8 263.8 166.9, 2,595.1 

Feo: 1969" 0. 10.5 Se 369.8 455.9 132.0 205.4 401.7 125.6 418.2 259.6 16922) 2t583e2 

March 1968........ 10.9 34.9 355.2 Ad25 119.6 204.7 3 L087, host 386.5 221.5 163 Ba2425:0 
MANITOBA 

March 1969%*...... Og, 7.1 27.9 2 Led 14.6 43.8 Se5 feo | 51.8 29.8 18.8 280.5 

reper 19697 0.7 6.9 28.0 20.2 Lay 44.2 51.8 12.9 50.0 29. 18.9 276.9 

March 1968........ 05 (h8) 26.3 19.1 14.2 43.3 S182 1226 49.3 DIES 19.1 269.9 
SASKATCHEWAN 

March 1969*...... 0.4 5.4 9.5 a6 10.4 25.0 39.2 8.4 47.2 19.8 17.9 188.7 

Pele. 49697 20: Ors ne) 9.4 Bye? (Fea 25e2 38.9 5) 48.2 19.9 174 190.7 

March 1968........ 0.6 Sak 95 a yats' 12.0 24.3 37.9 8.2 47.0 LiaeG Les LS 523 
ALBERTA 

March 1969*...... 1.9 23.0 26.6 DS 3258 50.1 81.9 18.4 95.9 58.0 30.8 444.9 

Feb: 1969%.::, 2.0 22-6 26.3 25:9 32.4 48.3 TI 18.4 98.7 59:2 31.0 444.2 

March 1968........ 1.4 20x53 Zoe 2541 33.9 46.7 138 16.1 88.1 48.6 30.9 412.6 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

March 1969*...... 19.2 9.4 49.5 ice) S5A0 76.9 108.4 2935 110.4 LES 39.5 630.8 

Beeps) 1969")... 16.8 9.5 49.7 75.4 33.2 75.6 105.0 29.2 106.4 iat 39.3 615.2 

March 1968........ LP fea 10.0 47.1 67.8 32.6 kOe 94.8 26.0 100.7 67.6 38.5 578.2 


aR BPs (ee era ie: aes e 3 : . “ ‘ eee) . zt A 

Preliminary. t Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations, and private 
households. t Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal 
services (except domestic service) and miscellaneous services. ** Excludes non-civilian employees. 


NOTE In January 1969, DBS expanded the estimates to include all non-agricultural employees. Additions were also made for welfare and religious 
organizations, municipal governments, provincial government employees not otherwise listed, and employees engaged in fishing, trapping and 
private houschold work. Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 

Basis: 1969 Standard Industrial Classification. 


Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


| Employment Index Average Weekly 
| Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
ee 7 2 prema B | Re 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
Industries 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
| (1961 = 100) $ $ § 
eee, INCLUDING MILLING Liu.c.cclccccccccecsccds 108.8 tis L072 146.93 148.54 138.46 
| aie ost. JS GEREN a ai ip Sees 2 oi ne 103.6 103.4 103.6 146.56 147.03 138.47 
EUS PAD i am | ne 104.2 104.9 101.4 154.75 15321 144.09 
| BemmeereS EXCEDETUECIS, 0062.08 loloscccncscssheeddenscsvcceed 118.3 11825 119.5 135.16 135.26 130.63 
a EV Vo GS Vea 0 6) | a 101.0 86.8 101.8 132,07 125.19 116.84 
menvices Incidental tO MINING.......:.c0css000cec.secccessceveess. boo 182.8 132.1 bS2.72 164.02 144.88 
LEN EVO ot Gh) 0 Wi Se oc 123.6 123)2 120.2 121.82 121.72 114.33 
_. 6's SR 2 Seen seo ee ae 136.4 135.9 130.2 130.64 130.60 123-32 
TNO es OS GSTS A a 2 CS ie anes i sye 112.9 Be ag | OR Pee, 113.06 105.71 
| Sn MITISUESOVETOD OS Fe eS isses te besmersccet! 10o7 100.5 104.1 107.99 108.89 101.17 
| 2S SS Lt Sena SS OA Sle eee 101.6 99.4 103.0 104.43 105.44 98.31 
| LEY Shot 2 Ot | i re ce Arr 109.7 107.2 110.9 128.74 129.04 117.79 
@opacco processing and product6.............ebececccssvens. 94.5 109.4 94.3 12574 119.67 117.03 
| RRA OLOAIICTS 5, a IS ose scpstustheseoccss .sy PMc ccakl 1252 124.3 122.4 127.78 127.48 113.88 
SM IOUT S 20 I, cece nacnsse tye dvontesvench Md ccucssuctt 100.0 101.8 98.7 79.98 80.51 74.46 
Be NCHS, Eco Leen coacsar bbc bcsivccsehs 120.6 118.5 116.6 101.54 101.65 94.73 
MMe ELS 58 cc Wes esi csp etl, Maio ato che te hess avons site 117.0 |e 110.0 77.74 76.90 72.09 
ae a oT a oe Ae oe eee 108.1 1TOst 108.9 75.56 76.16 70.08 
NS le ERY i ne an, © dt eee 1AZ.G 111.8 102.2 109.92 111.45 102.05 
Beer eMMUCP AN TIXTUTOS 3 Socio ccs2 div ois cleaned edbecesvsenaceste 130.0 129.1 T2322 100.31 99.01 90.78 
SPEEA VIE INGUSELICS ..ccsccdQioencovcsiecc dec eanavsvneds: 117.8 118.4 116.1 140.75 139.77 132.02 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 114.9 115.0 114.3 126.39 127.06 119.05 
| Bate VOICI IT USUE HES occ cB bree ccecacnsctitstsescanscscde 129.8 12555 122.9 142.24 142.64 137.90 
aetas FADFICATING IMAUSELICS 042061). cccceecvececcesnosescuck’ 134.5 132.9 127.6 126.89 127.50 118.16 
fechinery; except electrical. “Se ea 148.9 149.2 136.4 141.80 138.99 127.05 
| Pransportation ‘equipmient,.......)o.leccccecscbeceecascseescene L2G. 155.9 137 142.28 143.17 140.71 
| eeneetn PLOUUICES EA. .5,,, SO bcc vc. Ms cds A 147.6 147.6 141.9 124.93 124.63 115.94 
| Non-metallic mineral products............ccccccccccceccseeceee. 113.2 115.3 Ls 129.43 126.63 117.93 
Perolcumeand coal products...0.loc.6 eles ckideccteeeze 102.7 102.5 102,2 179.22 172331 166.85 
Chemicals and chemical products..............c..cccccc0000-. 12132 120.0 119.7 136.80 b3557) 127,77 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 143.0 142.6 135.3 105.00 105.25 97.95 
SEOTION. bh ORD... fo 8 Be 110.8 104.7 111.5 146.54 145.86 136.93 
Selle IE een Cee ess a 125.4 120.0 121.2 143.62 143.52 135.89 
Eat ee, oe ce, i ae eins 2 85.6 78.4 94.6 153.92 152.06 139.24 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
| PONE EAT 0 9 0 Ok che ne On cra ee) 109.1 109.1 107.7 128.75 129.27 119.98 
ESE UT Oa Mina etic ee. cen 103.0 103.2 103.0 128-12 128.61 118.50 
) YES ean Le Ch es ee + | Sl Oe 109.1 108.4 110.6 114215 112.89 103.91 
SUE AE Tp Te Wi Lo arr ed 121.6 ize 117.8 124.76 125.85 115.14 
ee Cen eae ne ane 1333] 132.4 126.1 92.62 91.80 85.62 
eRe POTN: Cir he Ro Ne wie re 126.1 124.3 119.5 1EG25 et Be a 106.74 
ST Be 2 ee Sie he 137.0 136.3 129.8 80.63 79.64 74.83 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE....... 136.1 136.0 129.4 113.58 111.70 105.13 
TST yt ee oe de | 140.3 140.2 balay 111.68 109.30 102.27 
Insurance and real estate............:..ccccccccccccccesseccecceceees 130.4 130.3 126.3 116.33 115.19 109.14 
Se, eee) ee oe oe 163.3 161.7 151.5 83.25 83.04 78.31 
Memeremtional Services! 0.5 ccs... Pkeciccccscccsslece he ccunks 144.1 137.7 138.0 77.18 76.89 68.63 
ee My a a 273 185.8 168.0 127.29 128.16 122.40 
MINES REE OS ooo hak beres vasecnc tition. 149.0 148.1 140.5 61.67 61.50 57.74 
Miscellaneous services..................... Ranbeccunae etme ct 193.3 192.9 175.2 86.43 84.76 82.58 
MISTRIAL COMPOSITE .,.,.....c:.checcccccccseslelevseccseseseese 123.3 122.7 119.3 116.21 116.02 108.95 
a ee 
* Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Weekly Wages 


Average Weekly Hours 


Apr. 
Industry 1969 


Mar. 
1969 


Apr. 
1968 


Apr. 
1969 


Mar. 
_ 1969 


Apr. 
1968 


Apr. 
1969 


Mar. 
1969 


Apr. 
1968 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 41.4 42.4 41.8 3223 3.24 3.04 133.96 137.44 126.87 
2 CR eee 2 een 28 eine erence 92 41.0 41.4 41.3 3330 ER ®, 3.16 137,36 138.11 130.33 
Bringral fuclGiesR avosc c see ae ee 41.4 42.5 40.7 2.84 2.80 2.63 1B lee 119.26 107.04 
or-mietals; except PUCIS..A..2sdk. nee 42.8 42.6 ASE 2.96 2.97 2.89 126.80 126.49 125.43 
Quarries dandisand! pits:,....0 pce. kee ees 47.0 44.8 47.2 2.10 2.66 2.39 126.69 119.22 LIZS% 
Services incidental to mining.................0..5 40.3 45.3 41.9 ob y| 3.60 3426 143.79 163.06 136.68 
MANDIBACTU RUNG 5S. cic Aa eee 40.3 40.5 40.7 213 2244 2.56 LIO wz 110.97 104.28 
Lyin ble FOG. coh eal een Peles ee 40.8 41.1 41.4 295 2.94 PLY i: 120.35 120.74 114.65 
Non-durdableseouds, A ee see 39.7 40.0 39.9 28 Pane! 2230 100.66 100.88 93.98 
Rood and: Dererages a. A, see 39.2 39.7 39.8 2.46 2.47 2.29 96.36 98.03 91.10 
POOUS are hcl CRC EON es ae 39.1 39.6 30Ry 2.38 239 pa) 93.01 94.83 88.53 
Beverages wa. eto. 5.cc eaten neat 40.1 40.3 40.7 3.01 B01 2.70 120.62 120-26 109.76 
Tobacco processing and products................ 36.4 38.3 Shaw 3.10 2.81 2.80 LI2ESS 107.47 105.56 
Rubber oroducte, a5 ocd nee eee 42.0 41.9 41.1 2.86 2.86 2.54 120.28 120.03 104.57 
Rreeat herr oO Guctsy cn 0k sc t a tee 38.6 39.3 39.1 1.89 1.87 bu 12.16 73.54 67.82 
Pextile Promucismewinac.. hcl tee aac 41.6 41.8 41.1 2d ZbG 2.03 90.06 90.31 83.34 
Niiscclianeous textiles. hoe 39.7 40.3 41.2 2,26 224 2.18 89.93 91.37 89.65 
RSHEEITAS THE hee ics ke anc cicecep ee 40.8 40.5 41.4 1.68 1.68 | be 68.40 67.97 63.54 
COM Tal EST) Ute e? et & SR cot A ARs Sarai Ee aie 31 SLA 1.86 1.86 1271 68.89 69.69 63.38 
AVEC EOC UC Steet... ls a anes eee eno 39.8 40.5 40.2 2.63 2.63 2.41 104.69 106.47 96.84 
Forhittire aieh 1 stures. 12.10, ea ee 41.9 41.9 41.3 2.20 2:17 2.01 92.05 90.87 82.83 
Paper and alliedindustries!: 2224 6 AV 2 41.2 41.4 3.20 ee 2.99 131.70 130.93 123.60 
PUlPiAanGera Del Mills 2 eee oan cee 41.4 41.3 41.6 3.48 3.46 3.24 144.33 142.75 134.64 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..... 37.7 38.3 38.3 3.26 3526 3.03 122.95 125.10 115.96 
Prinvary metal industries oe eee 40.7 40.9 41.5 3°27 3.26 sq 132.86 137 128.89 
lronmand sicel mills: Me re ot Rae 40.3 40.5 41.2 3:39 3.39 3.26 L66c62 137.18 134.21 
Metal fabricating industries.............0.0000..00.. 41.1 41.6 41.0 2.90 2.89 2.69 119.49 120.30 110.45 
Viaehinery, except electrical a. ).50 oe 41.6 41.8 1.2 3.16 Be 2.81 131.28 130.53 115.86 
‘Tiamsportation equipment).28 .5.0....08oee 40.6 41.0 43.1 3326 3:25 3.12 132.19 13297 134.20 
Alcrattiancd: parts: eee 40.2 42.2 41.8 321 3519 D2 bes 129335 134.84 123.19 
MOTO VERIGIES a) ate ae: eee 40.6 40.8 44.2 3.35 3.34 3.26 135297 136.15 143.94 
ASSEINDINS oe ene 5 eee 40.8 40.8 47.1 3.62 3.59 3.51 147.48 146.49 165.43 
Patts:andiaccessoriess) eae 40.1 40.7 41.5 3.20 3.19 307 128.08 129.74 127.41 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 39.9 39.9 40.7 Se24 322 2.98 129.41 128.66 12h24 
Plecthical products.) gic hee ee 40.3 40.3 40.1 Or 2.67 2.49 1LOFS7 107.56 99:72 
Communications equipment................ BOT 40.1 39.4 2.58 29 2.3) 102.36 103.78 92.87 
Non-metallic mineral products...........0.00..... A2.5 41.8 42.0 2.89 2.83 2.63 122.84 113534 110.59 
Petroleum and’coal productsani....4...,000% 44.1 42.0 42.8 O07 5.10 3.62 170.39 155.69 154.74 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.6 40.5 40.9 D1 Oe 2.90 Dap 118.78 PS 111.09 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.4 40.8 40.4 222 222 2.07 89.81 90.54 83.68 
COV Cer LO ae. sok ee ey ee S935 39.4 40.3 3.64 3.62 335 143.47 142.81 134.35 
1) Ey a aa ae Bh, eS RR RE 38.3 38.5 39.3 3.67 3.66 3.40 140.69 140.77 133.50 
WOUIECAIICONERACTOLS. 2.0. Sheree. Soe 38.0 39.0 39.2 3.54 5 a3 134.66 138.57 131.3] 
mpecial trade ContractOrit-..... ee Shee’ 38.1 39.3 Sr O04, 3.44 144.99 142.32 135.27 
PIP INGER Ay Be ese ees eo, 42.5 A2i2 42.7 Beas) S52 3.19 150.76 148.43 136.31 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 41.5 44.3 43.2 2.94 2.88 2.64 £2197 127.62 114.268 
Oinereneiieering. CU el cae 43.1 40.9 42.2 3,93 3.94 3.64 169.67 160.93 153.7 
OTHER INDUSTRIES | 
CAN TAI PN es habe oan HM 41.6 41.6 41.2 3.33 3.33 3.09 138.49 138.66 127.44 | 
Highway and bridge maintenance.............. 35.8 37.6 41.4 2.56 2.59 2236 91.76 97.47 97.68 — 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. 38.1 38.2 38.7 1.61 1.59 1.49 61.47 60.80 57.79 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 32.0 a2 33.4 1.60 1.59 1.48 of hyd) 50.94 49.30 : 
————————————————————————————————————————————————— 


Latest figures subject to revision. 


SouRCE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Table C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly Wages 
(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average ee ————__—. 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
| 
$ $ 
' Average 
teach AAR, Brel lid dh Si aR oe: id Poe a 41.0 2.02 79.51 106.8 103.7 
eR Techs acs is Aids docs scenes hv etic koloaonn et AE ck 41.0 eee 82.96 111.4 106.3 
2 Gy RPI TRS ACRE 0 40.8 2.25 86.94 116.8 108.8 
Ee ce 5 (dea en a en Ao. Sa 40.3 2.40 91.65 123.1 110.5 
ETE: 11) > ee OR 3's Cy 40.3 2.58 96.84 130.1 112.8 
Last Pay Period in 
; NE Mh ois fac econtevevn bho, voi nate vanced becasue tbloens 40.1 aol 100.63 135.2 143.2 
/ MAN RN RRR sioci.cs bcecnesddinosvicsearsshe de tng hccacoosbith 40.7 2.56 104.28 140.1 117.4 
Ee, aE Al ee ea St SNe aD 40.6 tae 104.52 140.4 ee 
(ies 5 RESP SE AO Sain Rta AZ 2 ee OE 40.4 257 103.94 139.6 115.9 
ONE ara AA ae RE NF co) acu iicks Precio osthiasdeendaha 40.0 20 [02.23 Lie EES 
INDE Mee Eee Hey AN cs Re CG acca ca 40.4 2.59 104.63 140.5 116.1 
NG BSE Wasi inca perce no dgwec cde es oie ok hacks 41.0 2.62 107.43 144.3 118.9 
ey BE GINS © 711 GRRE OI ek | Stee CS 40.9 2.64 108.22 145.4 119.2 
NNN ei Macon ccson casi cinmatienide ics dvlate 40.9 2.66 108.68 146.0 119.4 
SINISE tei eos os vnusadee Ao sispudbinse kadceedbeeovtehe 38.0 2.70 102.56 137.8 112.4 
MORN PS gos cass Robin eared Bok bend sheet cde ose 40.1 2a1 108.42 145.6 118.8 
/ OTE iba re ene ee, Semen 40.3 Ds] 2 109.65 147.3 119.5 
MR Pt ai sc a such tye udstoch PR PRO isssb i sek daca 40.5 2.74 110.97 149.1 119.6 
EELS A SES OE LOR ERE OD eae enn RE 40.3 Leg be WKS Ae ae 148.8 119.1 
' * Revised. t Preliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
~Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
“Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


) 

Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 
Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 

; 

Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 

j 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 

) $ $ $ 
ewfoundland vhs AD TE aOR Rn OR 41.1 40.1 43.6 2.04 2.23 2.07 
Eee ec ee ee 39.9 40.8 40.9 2.16 2.19 2.07 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 

‘Latest figures subject to revision. 

Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 

; 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the 
operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate 
to persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data 
are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Man- 
power Section, DBS, from information supplied by the 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act* 


End of Total Employed Claimants 


1969—Appril.............. 5,543,000 5,016,500 526,500 
March eee 5,546,000 4,951,900 594,100 
February...... 5,551,000 4,920,000 631,000 
JanUAaTy sca 5,512,000 4,896,000 616,000 

1968—December.... 5,446,000 4,948,100 497,900 
November.... 5,411,000 5,069,400 341,600 
Cctoberc. 5,346,000 5,081,500 264,500 
September.... 5,356,000 5,109,300 246,700 
ASUSt.| ou: 5,387,000 5,117,200 269,800 
(fs) ices es 5,321,000 5,000,000 321,000 
qyHeT er 5,316,000 5,024,900 291,100 
RABY MeN ei 4,812,040 4,455,610 356,430t 
Pree au: 4,859,000 4,284,000 $75,000 


* May 1968 to March 1969 revised on the basis of book renewal at 
June 1, 1968. 

+ Effective June 30, 1968, coverage was increased to include salaried 
workers earning up to $7,800 a year. 

t The number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants 
during the first two weeks of book renewal. For other months, the 
claimants are as shown in Table E-2. 


UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistica 
Report on the Operation of Unemployment Insurance Aci 
(DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding 
the nature of the data, see Technical Note, page 307, May 
issue. 


Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
May 1969 . 


Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid Paid 


Newtoundlandra. se eee 89,710 2,505,700 
Prince-Edwarddsland= 32... 13,331 367,921 
Noval ScOtiai ga eee eee 83,305 2,400,438 
INEWOBrUnSwWiICktscee es ba) eee eee 89,521 2723, 614 
QOuebecwsase ic * en Ree eee 569,255 18,400,555 
Ontario ee ee ee 475,861 14,568,211 
Manitoba. (ee ee eee 66,741 1,966,211 
Saskatchewariic- eee ee ee 58,238 1,782,516 
A IDEC (ae tno (+ eae eee ee 68,083 2,139,496 
BritishzG@olunibidvse ee eee wees 5,683,741 

Total, Canada, May 1969.......... 1,693,786 52,848,540 

Total, Canada, April 1969........ 1,961,207 61,890,539 

Total, Canada, May 1968.......... 1,778,939 46,278,029 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


May 1969 


May 1968 


Province Total= Initial 


aN eh ee oe! 1253341 95,625 
INCWIOUnOland: 38) Secee -. 4,414 3,716 
Prince Pdaward Island.-..3).....: 416 357 
INOVAISCOLIdue wer, tote 4,973 3,812 
Newer rims wick veer sy yo) 4,569 3,674 
COUCUCRRE ty sr er NY o 43,667 33,440 
CONTBVIG Ee cee es oe 42,597 S103 / 
WW EPELLSC he Rel We Meee Oc. 3,876 3,140 
paSkatChe walled eee 2,815 23518 
PAD CIA cee et ees 4,541 3,601 
Batis Cline cae 13,473 9,870 


In addition, revised claims received numbered 29,562. 


628 


Renewal Total Initial Renewal 


(BE EEE ISERIES IEEE IES ESLER TT ILL IIE NTT EEE TE I OES ETT I I EA ES a a aI TT TI 


295716 123,880 9252 31,508 
638 4,298 3,692 626 
ay) 554 468 86 
i161 4,623 3,415 1,208 
895 4,769 3,832 937 
10227 42,483 30,953 11,530 
10,960 39,588 29,405 10,183 
736 3,804 2,985 819 
497 2,250 1,829 421 
940 5,054 3,976 1,078 
3,603 16,457 1h 337 4,620 | 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at May 30, 1969 


Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 10 per cent sample) claimants 
Total May 31, 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1968 


Oe 304,982 105,946 85,134 78,606 35,296 321,411 
SE 195,578 72,687 56,896 48,723 pia yp 205,672 
EMR teats, ck: cpecieie, 109,404 236259 28,238 29,883 18,024 115,739 

11,580 3,190 3,868 S559 963 11,326 

a ie) 2,619 3,320 2,920 680 9,453 

1,845 375 548 639 283 1,873 

led 204 a2 450 125 eT 

781 159 255 279 88 906 

| a: oo 350 45 97 Bed ae 445 
Nova 2 EE ee a 13392 4,480 3,140 4,118 1,634 13,025 
{ IS a a ee 9,951 3,666 2,429 2,905 951 9,326 
( CR aa eae 3,421 814 711 ‘213 683 3,699 
ka BP RU NSWICK)....c0c0.0505..0.00-05. 123397 3,32) 4,027 3,646 1,399 12,035 
ES Fe ae 8,634 2,479 3,082 2,319 754 8,594 
io US ee coe ee 3,763 846 945 L327 645 3,441 

0 103,280 34,634 29,816 28,307 10,523 109,102 
Lr rr 70,894 24,195 21,738 19,540 5,421 76,065 
NN a padstn nich cadens suent 32,386 10,439 8,078 8,767 5102 33,037 

SE oo. oc iv ci covvecveesaovvsnsnerves 98,414 38,231 25,920 2h 720 12.507 103,176 
0, «aA eee 56,302 24,817 14,674 PE 283 5,528 56,437 
Ls eee 42,112 13,414 11,246 10,473 6,979 46,739 

Novus sixncdaavanccdvseseses LE.255 3,638 3142 2,902 1,603 10,830 
Ne ei 6,412 2,196 1,782 1,696 818 6,256 
ee ee 4,843 L322 1,330 1,206 785 4,574 

BUPCHE WAN,......0...00200s0cecccsee. 8,129 1,897 2,594 2,642 996 6,721 
SS a ee 5,269 1,334 } 792 1,656 487 4,310 
Pemale........................ a 2,860 563 802 986 509 2,411 

0 at 12,058 4,254 3162 3338 1,304 13,635 
ae re eee Tioed 2,863 2,012 1,862 585 8,567 
ee ce a, 4,736 1,391 1,150 1,476 719 5,068 

BRITISH COLUMBIA...................... 33,366 12,093 9,143 7,888 4,242 40,210 
ence et sl 20,278 8,243 5,812 4,263 1,960 25,758 
Ec Se 13,088 3,850 3,331 3,625 2,282 14,452 


|" The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Norte: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


$2 RL SS LL 


(1961 = 100) 

Pe — Y CAL iis eos cena voesconk 104.8 106.8 hOs9 106.0 101.0 108.9 103.9 103.4 
Pe) Cate beh 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 
ay | a eigen 111.4 116.6 108.7 LTZ:08 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
B96 Tee CAS cars 115.4 118.1 113.4 LEG Miles 122.5 114.1 110.4 
1968-7 Caf. ne oe 120.1 122.0 118.6 1241 114.6 127.4 he By 120.4 
AOCB SPY detente eee 120.4 122:5 118.8 121.0 Lit 128.0 119.6 £21.3 
PANIGUST yao 120.7 139 {13.9 120.6 tise 128.2 119.9 P2133 
poly ey e183} aTe) Wee mye ce Lit 123.4 119.8 [22 115.4 12829 121.0 [203 
OCTODE meta 121.4 29 12033 (22.5 114.9 [29.0 121.4 AES 
NOVEMIDCI tas 4 acdus | al e 123.4 120.9 123.4 LSS 129.4 Re Abe. 
December... ce Beaar. 2233 124.5 121.0 123.4 1157 129.4 123.5 2 
19G9-——-January..t.c-n secs 122.6 £2501 121.9 (2D 116.3 12955 124.2 {23 
PeDrUualy: 42. eek 122.6 1239 12233 Wal Nas: We BF Ba 129.6 124.7 7 
IVEALCD esis io-e- hee: 123.2 1235.9 122.8 1238 LESS 12935 125,1 128.9 
PROT UL ies pan. inee 124.6 12320 12357, 124.3 NR) f33u7 125.4 12535 
BVEOW 5 horas ee ee ee 124.9 125.1 124.2 123.8 120.4 134.2 127.4 125.8 
TES reais eed eee 1259 127.8 124.7 124.9 120.6 134.2 127.4 125.8 
DN Vecersca tintin oA 5st 126.4 128.8 £2522 124.8 120.7 134.2 127.4 12623 

SRY ei, noes ae cen {65.3* (1949 = 100) 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Norte: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—July, 1969 


Health 
All-Items and Recreation Tobacc: 
Trans- Personal and and 


July 69 June 69 July 68 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcoho 


EER BATT ELIE RE IIE IES BECERRA SRE LES LILTE LETTE TE DT EET TS TI I ENS LE OS TT NE I a TTS TO a I a a IS 


(1961 = 100) 
ot. John’s, PSE letercer ss coat hh a tad hy ae 120.0 li eae) 116.7 Ld Were 113.4 126.6 1 128.6 P02 143.6 — 
Halifax RI, a Mee NE Eee ne ae Oe a 120.4 120.0 114.6 ef Ags 112.9 123.6 ja Ga eds | Be es 127.7 
mers 242 11 101 | PRN OeRY ann eee eee Met 121.0 120.3 LAS 9 126.8 112.9 12733 P79 1287 L26c7 126.6 | 
UES) ULE et a can eg FRR Se Re aR Wo Jed) 1223 118.4 F259 EIS.0 122.6 r2233 baie {3632 128.4 — 
Ot Os Lh ly RRR ool 2 ee ae a 1238 [23% | he hs 129.9 114.1 125.4 118.8 135.6 136.2 132.28 
Toronto 5 CEE et ae ere Se 2k Ares id A 124.9 124.5 120.0 128.0 18 ret i279 12633 134.0 (23.9 130.1 | 
Witter... sbahend nine rane a buatnnaissuvenddevaran: Weer! 12326 118.4 128.7 111.8 1316 124.5 138.2 127.0 129.29 
SEN oT Fae EA £4 2 | oe oy ig eae 120.5 120.1 116.1 127.6 113.6 125 L132 125.0 123.3 121.8 
EOE BIBI Se A ale ak L222 hd 2<1 117.0 b26.7 115.5 124.4 Lb7..3 136.8 128.8 122.4 
WIM OONIVEL Nt A las Loko tie Re 120.0 M9 115.0 128.9 Ri E2322 116.3 128.4 118.4 113.49 
HII BEG SRP TE SE SSUES RES SE SE EE 
NOTE: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices @ 
between cities. | 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower 


q 
| 
i 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1964-1969 


Strikes and 


Lockouts 
Beginning 

During 

' Month 

Month or Year or Year 
ERS Dee eae a) a ee oe 2 eae 327 
ile 2 2) ot ERR I an ea Le APS, 12, Oe a 478 
I aa a he Ae Ge Ais ecysieousdov nos basbvie pa caseaeece, 582 
RE eee ee ees. co NE ee. 498 
RE ALS SESE ee a See ok 559 
oo cc vc decgnc nove ones 36 
| UME OD 5. 5a a eo ea Re S7 
SLCC hn et 2, ee aan eS a ea ee ee 42 
PEPIN tN oc accis hers kv ene aero, 26 
ERO Re IE 8.5) Paint Puts ihnk Preah Ssmeki Cake 19 
TOSS eo gs 1 nn nn ee ee rene 17 
EIN a, ay eee k Ge eS ONY a3 
1 EO a Toe ee ee ec 26 
CL ie Se 8 St os Sanne, ene 38 
Ea! 8 SO SiO Cita cee aie ee ea 50 
| 1S ek soe te Ie en ie oR tl 64 
| CNN RE SAE oe RR ete 58 
: INRA 0 Reh d 8 eh OTR hole he ake caRe, 53 


‘X 


able G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, July 1969, 
9y Industry (Preliminary) 


Strikes 
and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

SS | 410 9,020 
CE Sa td. 8 3,434 65,990 
Te To 45 23,737 371,760 
8 RE TN 30 30,027 378,560 
‘transportation and utilities........ 10 8,028 157,060 
cate oe 13 4,824 73,720 
hE S — — — 
I cc 6 263 2,040 
ublic administration.................... — — — 
ALL INDUSTRIEG.................0.0- 113 70,723 1,058,150 
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and Immigration. The first three tables in this section cover 
strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. 
The number of workers involved includes all workers re- 
ported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all 
belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes 
leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, 
such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 


Per Cent of 
Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
617 411,459 oa Wh eG 0.34 
522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
582 2235562 5,082,730 0.32 
137 62,069 867,810 0.59 
146 59,956 635,340 0.43 
124 30,065 346,140 0.27 
91 20,047 313,990 0.22 
70 14,563 221,540 0.16 
58 13,196 104,980 0.08 
64 10,048 125,680 0.09 
62 15,467 137,070 0.11 
83 22,696 169,120 0.13 
95 30,211 272,490 0.20 
125 108,563 1,099 450 0.79 
133 61,407 911,680 0.64 
113 70,723 1,058,150 0.69 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, July 1969, 
by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 


Strikes 
and Workers 
Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
LNT INS ROTATE ROAR), GT RR NT AP SNR RU ARR 

PM ST OUETICLI ATA A os cc, sveceax  donsasuxaceeiunis 3 600 9,420 
Prince Edward Island.............:.... — — — 
she ahi Uh 01 § 2 Ea ge 5 741 6,170 
INGO BRPUITES WICK ico cccdibe cs < nciesa chats wlases | 17 10 
ES AN ae ideal oh de kins Sencha next 21 18,915 197,550 
Uy y ts x 15 Sais Gea ea ee ieee Ane ae 56 36,755 594,800 
PETRI sce ok a ts, ewacaxatwas | 35 770 
TAT fe! poo) 1) RE one aoe 4 2 69 1,530 
PLUME TEE eae, savin occas ccupencbaetes stxel eons 6 628 13,820 
British (olsneias os hk eres: 13 5,683 83,910 
Seat =f | it Re mae Te Re ee Fe 5 7,280 150,170 

ALL JURISDICTIONG...............- 113 70,723 1,058,150 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1969 (Preliminary) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Union 


Duration in 


Man-Days 
Workers Accu- 
Involved July mulated 


Starting 
Date 


-Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


“RRS SN SE REE ELI TIE ELE LLL Ee OSE 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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FORESPRY 
MacMillan-Bloedel Ltd., Woodworkers 410 9,020 15.170 June 10 Absence of a fourth daily meal at 
Franklin River Division), (AFL-CIO/CLC) ae camp— 
Vancouver Island, B.C. 
MINES 
Metal 
Granduc Mines Limited, Labourers 171 3,080 2 tU Mar. 4 5-day work week—Not reported. 
Stewart, B.C. Loc. 168 July 28 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabush Mines Co., Steelworkers 463 10,190 27,780 May 7 Wages, hours— 
Pointe Noire, Que. Locs. 6254 & 6680 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore Co. of Steelworkers 1,030 22,660 58,710 May 10 Wages, hours— 
Canada Ltd., Locs: 5509 845507 — 
Sept-Iles and (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Schefferville, Que. 
Gaspe Copper Mines Steelworkers 700 15,400 38,500 May 14 Wages— 
Lids, Loc. 6086 a 
Murdochville, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mineral Fuels 
Kaiser Resources Ltd., Mine Workers 460 2,300 2,300 July 9 Wages, hours, travel time—Re- 
Natal; B.C. Loc. 7292 ind) July 15 turn of workers when injunction 
issued. 
Non- Metal 
Canadian Rock Salt Co., Auto Workers 173 3,810 15,040 Mar. 30 Wages— 
Ojibway Mines, Loch 195 (GLE) — 
Essex, Ontario. 
Advocate Mines Asbestos Workers 330 7,590 18,810 May 22 Wages—-Wage increase, work 
Limited, Loceierz July 29 week reduced from 48 to 4€ 
Baie Verte, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) hours. 
Quarries 
Canada Crushed Stone, District SO 107 960 960 July 19 Wages, fringe benefits, working 
Dundas and Hamilton, (U.M.W.A.) = conditions— 
Ontario. Loc. 14979 (Ind.) 
MANUFACTURING 
Textiles 
Monsanto Canada Ltd. Rubber Workers 128 190 190 July 15 Job selection, promotion, | 
Oakville, Ontario. Loe.292 July 17 seniority—Return of workers. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Wood 
Crestbrook Forest 
Industries Limited, 
Fort MacLeod, Alta. 


Goderich Manufacturing 
Co. Lid; 
Goderich, Ontario. 


MacMillan Bloedel Ltd., 
(Kelsey Bay Division) 
Vancouver Island, B.C. 


Gillies Bros. & Co. Ltd., 
Braeside, Ontario 


Kootenay Forest 
| Products Ltd., 
m™ Nelson, B.C. 


| 


Primary Metals 


International Nickel 
Co. of Canada Ltd., 

Sudbury District and 
| Port Colborne, Ont. 


| Metal Fabricating 


Donald Rope & Wire 
Cloth Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Engineering Products 
of Canada Ltd., 
Boucherville, Que. 


Standard Structural 
Steel, 
Montreal, Que. 


a Ser 


| Curtis Products, 
| Cobourg, Ontario. 


| Machinery 


Otis Elevator Co. 
itd. 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Northwest Industries 
Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta. 


| 
| Transportation Equipment 


Wilson Motor Bodies 
Ltd., 
' Burlington, Ontario. 


Union 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-206 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


International 
Operating 
Engineers 
Loor722 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-363 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 


Loc. 1-405 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 


Locs. 6500 & 6200 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
L0¢6.3325 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loe, 5792 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6207 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 788 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 1762 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 1579 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Lac. 525 (CLC) 
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Workers 
Involved 


105 


105 


350 


240 


289 


17,500 


240 


b25 


182 


102 


a 


400 


139 


Duration in 


Man-Days 

Accu- 

July mulated 
2,310 16,610 
950 1,570 
1,050 1,050 
1,440 1,440 
1,730 1730 
275,000 275,000 
5,280 13,440 
2,750 5,380 
4,000 4,730 
920 920 
12,170 30,970 
8,800 25,600 
3,060 4,590 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


July 10 


May 1 


June 16 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, fringe benefits, holidays— 


Wages, Sunday rates, hours— 
Wage increase, other improved 
benefits. 


Overtime, holiday pay—Return 


of workers. 


Wages— 


Suspension of one employee— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages— 


Wages, working conditions— 


Wages— 


Wages— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 
Involved 


Duration in 


Man-Days 
Accu- 
July mulated 


Starting 
Date 


_Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


See URLS SCL SES LE TL EE 


Electrical Products 


RCA Limited, TUES Roei533 293 

Renfrew, Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moffats Ltd., Steelworkers 600 

Weston, Ontario. Locs 3129 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 

Asbestonos Corporation Les Travailleurs 150 
Ltd., Unis de St. 

St. Lambert, Que. Lambert Inc. 

Petroleum & Coal Products 
Six oil refineries, Oil Workers 700 
Lower Mainland, B.C. Loc. 9-601 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 

North American Auto Workers 295 
Plastics Ltd., Loc. 251 (CLC) 

Wallaceburg, Ont. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Several plumbing Plumbers 200 
contractors, Loc. 508 

Various locations (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northwestern Ontario. 

Toronto Construction Various unions 8,500 
Association, 

Metro Toronto, Ont. 

Hamilton Construction Various unions 1,058 
Association, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 

Two Construction Building and 6,000 
Associations and one Woodworkers’ 
Construction Federation, Federation (CNTU) 

Quebec and area, Que. 

Association des Building and 3,500 
Constructeurs du Bas Woodworkers’ 

St-Laurent Inc., Federation (CNTU) 

Lower St. Lawrence 
and area, Que. 

Windsor Construction Various unions 1,781 
Association, 

Windsor, Ontario. 

Sudbury Construction Carpenters 650 
Association, Loc. 2486 


Sudbury and area, Ontario. 
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(AFL-C10/CLC) 


1,760 


3,600 


3,300 


15,170 


6,490 


4,400 


128,800 


23,280 


48,000 


28,000 


37,860 


14,300 


3,600 


9,300 


34,690 


89,810 


53,600 


835,800 


64,900 


258,000 


135,000 


82,380 


24,150 


May 5 


May 21 


Wages—6!4 % wage increase Mar 
1, 1969, 614% Mar. 1, 1970; other 
benefits. 


Failure to agree in a new con- 
tract— 


Not reported— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, union security, grievance 
procedure— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages— 
Wages— 


Wages, hours, security of em- 
ployment, seniority—Wage in- 
crease Over a 2-yr. contract. 


Wages, hours, security of em- 
ployment, seniority —Wage in- 
crease Over a 2-yr. contract. 


Wages— 


Wages, other benefits— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1969 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Industry, Employer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved July mulated Date Result 


Ottawa Construction Bricklayers 400 7,600 13,200 June 11 Wages, vacation pay—$1.71 an 
Association, Loc. 7 July 29 hr. increase for bricklayers and 
Ottawa and area, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) stone masons, $1.43 for tile 


setters and terrazzo workers; im- 
proved fringe benefits over a 
2-yr. contract. 


Various Construction Building and 5,000 40,000 105,000 June 12 Wages, hours, security of em- 
Associations, Woodworkers’ July 14 ployment, seniority—Wage _ in- 
Southeastern, Quebec. Federation (CNTU) crease Over a 2-yr. contract. 
Two construction Labourers £25 880 1,490 yUuNnesZS Suspension of eight workers for 
companies, Loc. 183 July 10 cause—Return of workers when 
Toronto, Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) suspended workers were rein- 
stated. 
Sudbury Construction International 400 8,800 8,800 July 2 Slowness in negotiation of new 
Association, Operating — contract— 
Sudbury, Ontario. Engineers 
Loc. 793 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Electrical Construction LB:E.W. Loc, 105 550 12,100 12,100 July 42 Wages, working conditions, 
Association of (AFL-CIO/CLC) — fringe benefits— 
Hamilton, 


Hamilton, Ontario. 


M. Sullivan & Son, International 100 400 400 July 2 Delay in signing new contract— 
Haileybury, Ont. Operating July 7 Return of workers when contract 
Engineers was signed. 
Loc."/93 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Forming Contractors’ Canadian Concrete 750 14,250 14,250 Joly ay Wages, hours, other benefits— 
Association of Forming Union 
Metro Toronto, (Ind.) 
Metro Toronto, Ont. 
Electrical Contractors I.B.E.W. 130 2,080 2,080 July 10 Wages— 
of Oshawa and Loc. 894 — 
Port Hope, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oshawa and Port Hope, 
Ontario. 
Lummus Company Plumbers Loc. 682 418 1,880 1,880 July 24 Appointment of a union member 
(Canada) Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 30 as a foreman without union’s 
Point Tupper, N.S. concurrence—Return of workers 


on orders by International Union. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


UTILITIES 
Transportation 
*Lakehead Freightways Teamsters 100 2,380 12,740 Feb. 19 Hours of work, safety conditions— 
Limited, various locals — 
Port Arthur, Sault (Ind.) 


Ste. Marie, Ont. 
and Winnipeg, Man. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1969 (Preliminary) (Concluded 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Workers 
Involved 


Union 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


July 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


© 5 joy RRND SRE REN LL a a TE 


*Quebec North Shore Machinists 325 1,100 1,100 
& Labrador Railway, Loc. 767 
Sept-Iles, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price (Nfid.) Carpenters 200 500 500 
Limited, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Botwood, Nfid. 
Communication 
*British Columbia B.C. Telephone 6,600 146,140 165,000 
Telephone Co., Workers 
Province wide, B.C. Various locals 
(CLC) 
Power, Gas and Water 
Windsor Utilities I.B.E.W. 263 3,420 3,420 
Commission, Loc. 911 
Windsor, Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton Hydro 1.B.E.W. 180 2,700 2,700 
Electric System, Loc. 138 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TRADE 
Retail 
Association Provinciale Metal Trades’ 1335 17,360 88,130 
des Marchands Federation (CNTU) 
d’automobiles du Québec, 
Québec, Lévis and 
areas, Que. 
Various grocery Butcher Workmen 3,179 50,360 121,260 
supermarkets, Loc. 12 
Metro Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SERVICE 
Personal Services 
Lakehead Hotel Hotel Employees 116 230 230 


Keepers Association, 
Fort William — Port 
Arthur, Ont. 


LOG i547 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


July 28 


July 28 
July 31 


Junes27 


July +22 
July 14 


July 6 
July 28 


Apr. 16 
July 21 


May 24 


Wages, hours, other benefits— 


Alleged dispute over interprete 
tion of agreement—Return c 
workers under court injunction. 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits—9 % wag 
increase eff. Jan. .J, 1969, 8 
Jan. 1, 1970; other improve 
benefits. 


Wages—8 % wage increase retrc 
active to Jan. 1, 1969, 4% Apr. | 
1969, 8% Jan. 1, 1970; othe 
improved benefits. 


Wages, other matters—85¢ a 
hr. increase over a 3-yr. contrac 


Wages, 4-day work week, jo 
security— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


* Federal jurisdiction. 
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644 
646 
652 
660 
651 
659 
662 
664 
666 
668 
669 
670 
672 
674 
676 
678 
679 
680 
682 
684 
685 
686 
688 
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M@ The Alliance for Labor Action was formally estab- 
lished at a two-day convention held in Washington in 
May. The meeting sealed the alliance between the 
International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of America and 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America. The 
two unions have a membership in excess of 3.5 million. 
A previous meeting was held in July 1968 (L. G., Dec. 
1968, p. 697). Keynote addresses were given by UAW 
President Walter Reuther and IBT General Vice- 
President Frank Fitzsimmons. 


In a statement of purpose drawn up at the convention, 
the Alliance declared that adherents “‘agree to co- 
operate and work together toward the achievement of 
common goals, to get the American labor movement 
on the march, and to help America find creative and 
constructive answers to the urgent complex economic 
and social problems that we face as a nation.’ Mr. 
Fitzsimmons said that the Alliance “is not a competitive 
labour federation’”’ and denied that the auto workers or 
the teamsters were “at war with the AFL-CIO.”’ 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council has described the 
Alliance as a form of ‘dual unionism” and has warned 
unions in the federation that affiliation with the Alliance 
would bring expulsion from the federation. The UAW 
and the IBT are the only unions in the new organization. 
The International Chemical Workers’ Union, a much 
smaller union, did announce its affiliation, but subse- 
quently made no further statement on this action. The 
UAW disaffiliated from the AFL-CIO in May 1968; the 
Teamsters were ousted from the Federation in 1957 on 
charges of domination by corrupt influence. 
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Mr. Reuther said that the Alliance would “extend the 
hand of co-operation and support to any organization 
that is prepared to co-operate in the task of organizing 
the millions of unorganized, whether they be industrial 
workers or white-collar workers, whether they be workers 
in the South or migratory workers or the working poor.” 


Convention resolutions called for action to meet urban 
problems, to relieve the housing shortage, to reform 
income tax laws, establish national health insurance, 
strengthen collective bargaining, and create a united 
defence fund. 


The Alliance will be run by an executive committee 
consisting of the chief executive officers of the UAW and 
the IBT as co-chairmen, plus four representatives chosen 
by each union. There is provision for a meeting twice a 
year of executive officers of unions affiliated with the 
Alliance. 


WALTER REUTHER 
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M@ Jean-Paul Geoffroy has been appointed Chief Justice 
of the new Quebec Labour Court (L. G., Oct., p. 601). 
Mr. Geoffroy, 46, was president of the Quebec Advisory 
Council on Labour and Manpower. From 1948 to 1966, he 
was the CNTU’s assitant secretary-general. 


- 


At the same time, Mr. Geoffroy was a member of the 
Superior Labour Council which is now the Advisory 
Council on Labour and Manpower and a professor of 
industrial relations at the University of Montreal. 
Before becoming president of the advisory council, Mr. 
Geoffroy had been the vice-president of the federal 
immigration appeal board. He has taken up his new 
duties in Montreal. 


Donat Quimper, Quebec’s Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Manpower, has been appointed as a judge of the 
provincial court and as Assistant Chief Justice of the 
new Quebec Labour Court. Mr. Quimper joined the 
department 25 years ago as a conciliator and rose to 
the rank of deputy minister in 1966. At one time, he was 
the department’s director of conciliation and arbitration. 


M@ Federal Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey and Nova 
Scotia Minister of Labour Thomas McKeough have 
signed an agreement that will result in safer working con- 
ditions for some 31,000 members of Nova Scotia’s labour 
force. Ottawa will reimburse Nova Scotia for the federal 
share of the costs. 


The agreement, authorized under the Canada Labour 
(Safety) Code, will provide industrial safety inspection 
ervices to works, undertakings and businesses that 
Operate under federal jurisdiction, such as interprovin- 
ial transportation and communication systems, radio 
and television broadcasting, many Crown corporations, 
nd the Public Service of Canada. This agreement is the 
first to cover such a variety of businesses. A previous 
greement between Ottawa and Nova Scotia provided 
or a coal mine inspection service to the Cape Breton 
evelopment Corporation. Under the main provisions 
f the agreement, the services of experienced provincial 
fety officers will be made available to the federal 
vernment to assist employers in achieving higher levels 
f employment safety. 


S a result of this co-operation, duplication of field 
taff is avoided, and equal protection for workers is 
Ssured, because the one body provides a uniform safety 
nspection service to industries in the province regard- 
ess of whether the enterprises fall under federal or 
rovincial jurisdiction. This service is under the direc- 
ion of George V. Smyth, Director, Industrial Safety 
ivision, Nova Scotia Department of Labour. Local 
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responsibility for the co-ordination of this federal pro- 
gram will rest with George Sigut, the Nova Scotia 
regional safety officer, Accident Prevention and Com- 
pensation Branch of the Canada Department of Labour. 


M@ Correction. A serious error in the March issue of 
The Labour Gazette was recently pointed out to the 
editors by the Confederation of National Trade Unions. 
In the article, Quebec Liquor Board Employees End 
Strike, on page 161, the first sentence in the third para- 
graph of the third column reads: “At one point during 
the strike, a general strike throughout Quebec was 
proposed by CNTU President Marcel Pepin.’’ The 
sentence is completely inaccurate. Mr. Pepin did not, at 
any time during the strike, speak of the possibility of a 
general strike. Our sincere apologies go out to Mr. Pepin 
and the CNTU for any embarrassment this gross oversight 
may have caused. — The Editors. 
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M George L.-P. Weaver, formerly U.S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor for International Affairs, and Chairman 
of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
from June 1968 to June 1969, became Special Assistant 
to David A. Morse, ILO Director-General, on September 
1. Mr. Weaver will be based in Washington, D.C.,where 
he will handle ILO relations with the international, re- 
gional and governmental organizations that have their 
headquarters in the U.S. capital. He will function also 
as a roving representative for the ILO Director-General. 


Born in Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. Weaver received a Doctor 
of Laws degree from Howard University in Washing- 
ton. He served with the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, beginning in 1941, and after the merger of that 
organization with the American Federation of Labor 
in 1955, he was appointed executive secretary of the 
AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee. He became assist- 
ant to the president of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers in 1958. 


Mr. Weaver was appointed Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Internationa] Affairs in 1961, and he served in this 
capacity in the Kennedy and Johnson administrations. 
Most recently he has been Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Labour for International Affairs. 


Mr. Weaver has spent almost his entire working life 
in the labour movement, gaining extensive experience 
as an administrator in the fields of civil rights and inter- 
national labour problems. Long familiar with the ILO’S 
work, he was an American worker adviser to the 1957 
and 1958 International Labour Conferences; as a U:S. 
Government Delegate to the Conference, he became a 
member of ILO’S Governing Body in 1961; and he 
served as chairman of the Governing Body’s Committee 
on Discrimination, and as Chairman of the Governing 
Body in 1968. 


HM Wage settlements through April, May and June 
brought an average annual base rate increase of 7.6 per 
cent, according to statistics analysed by the Canada 
Department of Labour. Base rate is defined as the 
Sstraight-time hourly rate for the lowest paid workers, 
usually the unskilled or semi-skilled in the negotiating 
units, and is therefore not representative of average 
wage increases. 


Settlements in the first quarter of 1969 resulted in a 7.2 
per cent increase. The annual average increases for 
settlements signed during the third and fourth quarters 
of 1968 were 8.5 per cent and 7.5 per cent respectively. 
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There were 123 settlements in the second quarter 
covering bargaining units of 500 employees and over tha 
affected the wage rates of approximately 234,625 em 
ployees. Thirty of these settlements covered 22,27: 
employees in manufacturing, and provided base rat 
increases averaging 8.9 per cent. In the first quarter th 
average increase was 6.9 per cent. The remaining 9. 
settlements covered 212,350 employees outside manu 
facturing and provided for an average increase of 7. 
per cent, as against 7.3 per cent in the first quarter. 


The impact of the 123 new settlements, when taken ii 
conjunction with the wage provisions of existing contracts 
sets the annual base-rate increase at 7.7 per cent, or 17. 
cents an hour for the 12 months ended June 30, 1969. Th: 
annual base-rate increase for the 12 months endin; 
June 30, 1968 was 6.4 per cent or 13.9 cents an hour. 


Contributing to the total impact is the coming inti 
effect of second-and third-stage increases in contract 
outside the construction industry negotiated in 196 
and 1968. There were 616 of these agreements in fore 
as of June 30, 1969, covering approximately 1,267,00 
workers. The equivalent analysis last year included 53 
agreements covering approximately one million em 
ployees. | 
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M Floyd Emery Smith, a former machinist’s helper and 
a union leader for many years, has been sworn in as 
President of the International Association of Machinists 
d Aerospace Workers (IAM). Mr. Smith succeeds 
Roy Siemiller, 68, who is retiring in accordance with 
AM rules on age limits for officers. 


Born in Quimino, Kan., in 1912, Mr. Smith found his 
rst job during the Great Depression as a machinist’s 
elper, and he became a bricklayer in 1935. He was 
ctive in the St. Louis, Mo., local of the Bricklayers, 
asons and Plasterers’ International Union of America. 
n 1942, he was elected president of the Bricklayers’ 
Union local in Las Vegas, Nev. 


ppointed deputy labour commissioner for the state of 
evada, he served in that post for 18 months. Later, he 
as assistant business representative for IAM Local 
235 in Long Beach, Calif. Mr. Smith served also as 
teward, union local president, local business agent, 
nternational representative, and for the last eight years, 
Ss general vice-president of the IAM. In that capacity, 
is responsibilities extended over a territory from the 
Great Lakes to the space centre at Cape Kennedy, Fla. 
{tis an area in which machinists hold contracts covering 


work from heavy industry to small shops. 


_— 


{ 


y 


Of trade unionism, Mr. Smith has said: “A union has 
several purposes: to organize the men and women of 
industry so they can get a better deal from their employer, 
and to service those who are organized through prompt 
and effective handling of grievances, through skillful 
negotiations, and through wise counselling. It doesn’t do 
ny good to organize union members unless you can ser- 
ice them. And it doesn’t do any good to service union 
members if they are going to lose everything they have 
zained through restrictive legislation.” 


4 


. Lloyd Sharpe has recently joined the staff of the 
federal Industries Division of the Canada Department of 
abour’s Economics and Research Branch as an industry 
specialist. He will be responsible for the development 
of research in the road transportation industry that will 
provide a research service to the department’s Con- 
‘iliation and Arbitration Branch in the settlement and 
revention of labour disputes in areas under federal 
urisdiction. The research will also be designed to serve 
he needs of other departmental programs, such as 
abour standards. 


Mr. Sharpe is a graduate of the University of Manitoba, 
nd he has had extensive experience in industry in the 
ersonnel and industrial relations fields. He was head, 
»ersonnel department, Polymer Corporation from 1946- 
‘1. He served with Imperial Oil Limited from 1947-55 
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as a co-ordinator of personnel, and then as head of the 
labour relations and research division. From 1955-64, 
Mr. Sharpe operated his own construction firm, and 
from 1964-68 he was director of employment relations 
for the Registered Nurses Association of Ontario. 


M@ The starting salary for nurses at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Guelph, Ont., has been increased by $80 a 
month to $525. The award was made by an arbitration 
panel, and it puts the nurses among the highest paid of 
any in a public hospital in the province. 


Toronto nurses start at $470. This is the amount recom- 
mended by the Ontario Hospital Services Commission, 
and was offered to the Guelph nurses before they went 
to arbitration in June. In its report, the arbitration panel 
said that it had “‘paid no consideration whatsoever to 
statements of the Ontario Hospital Services Commission. 
In our opinion, the intentions of this body are complete- 
ly irrelevant to our deliberations.” The panel went on to 
say that it “cannot accept the position that the public is 
entitled to nursing services by virtue of legislatively 
forcing nurses to accept substandard wages.” The ar- 
bitrators also granted, for a five-year period, annual 
monthly increases of $25, up $5 monthly, for the occu- 
pation classifications, and $28 a day for graduate 
registered nurses doing part-time work. 
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Fuller Employment with Less Inflation, by Irving H. 
Siegel; The W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 70 pages; no charge for 
one copy. 


This publication, comprising four essays on policy and 
statistics needed for greater price stability, cites a 
marked drift by the United States toward a monitored 
economy. Basic to policy design for more jobs with 
stabler prices, says Dr. Siegel, is acceptance of the 
Employment Act of 1946 as a framework for balanced 
pursuit of all major economic objectives, not simply 
manpower objectives. The older Federal Reserve Act 
should accordingly be brought into closer alignment 
with the Employment Act, and he suggests a restatement 
of the wage-price-productivity principle to facilitate 
statistical measurement in support of co-ordinated 
monetary and fiscal policy. 


Government leadership and example on other anti- 
inflationary fronts are advocated by Dr. Siegel. He says 
that the public, the press, and business and labour 
executives should be better informed and constantly 
reminded of the economic relationships affecting price 
stability. Thus, employers and unions should be en- 
couraged ‘“‘to forego speculative wage and price rises in 
consideration of the steadier economic outlook provided 
by active fiscal policy,’ says the author. 


Dr. Siegel proposes that the U.S. Government exercise 
more deliberately the market power it possesses as a 
dominant buyer of various goods and services. He says 
that, by means of “‘wage-deferment bonds,” it could 
promote more “responsible” behavior regarding pay 
and prices. In particular, Dr. Siegel maintains that, as 
the Government heads into a new round of sizable annual 
pay increases in mid-1969, it could help cool the economy 
without jeopardizing the employment level by making 
extra payouts in bonds. 
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Dr. Siegel is a member of the Upjohn Institute’s 
Washington staff. He was associated with the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers throughout the 
Eisenhower Administration. 


The Role of Unemployment Insurance Under Guaranteed 
Minimum Income Plans, by Merril G. Murray; The 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; 41 pages; no charge for one copy. 


Even though unemployment insurance could be co-ordi- 
nated with guaranteed minimum income plans, it would 
be no more than an accommodation. This is the conclusion 
of a study of various negative income tax, social 
dividend and children’s allowance proposals to deter- 
mine how unemployment insurance could be co-ordi- 
nated with them. The study examines also the extent 
to which social insurance and public assistance could 
be expanded and reformed to meet the income needs 
of the poor. | 


The author demonstrates that unemployment insurance 
could be best co-ordinated with any currently proposed 
guaranteed minimum income plan by treating unemploy- 
ment compensation the same as wage income. Dr. 
Murray finds, however, that only a limited number of 
unemployment insurance claimants are in poverty and 
would benefit from the various guaranteed minimum 
income plans. “‘The needs of many of the poor could 
not be met even if unemployment insurance and other 
types of social insurance were expanded to their maxi- 
mum potential.” Dr. Murray states that if public 
assistance were reformed so as to fill the gap between 
social insurance protection and the income needs of the 
poor, it could be best co-ordinated with unemployment 
insurance. 


Guaranteed minimum income plans, no matter how 
generous, could not and should not supplant unemploy- 
ment insurance, he concludes, because the large majority 
of workers covered by unemployment insurance are 
above the poverty level. ““Thanks to unemployment 
insurance, most claimants do not drop below the 
poverty level when unemployed,” he says. But he 
warns that the advantages of unemployment insurance 
in promptly replacing part of the wage loss of the 
unemployed without a needs test could be adversely 
affected if the program is not properly co-ordinated 
with whatever guaranteed minimum income plan might 
be enacted. 
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Dr. Murray is a staff member of the Upjohn Institute. 
His entire career has been spent in research on, and in 
the administration of unemployment insurance and 
old-age and survivors’ insurance. For many years, he 
was executive secretary of the Federal Advisory Council 
on Employment Security in the United States. 


Unemployment and Income Security; Goals for the 1970s, 
a report of the Committee on Unemployment Insurance 
‘Objectives; The W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 27 pages; no charge for 
one copy. 


-“Unemployment insurance can and should become more 
involved in helping to resolve” the problem of “longer 
term unemployment, especially that arising out of per- 
‘manent job dislocation” is one of the major conclusions 
‘underlying a new statement of basic purposes for an 
‘unemployment insurance system in the United States. 
In this report, the committee says that, besides com- 
pensating adequately for the unemployed worker’s loss 
of wage income, the unemployment insurance program 
should also help the permanently displaced worker 
“achieve vocational readjustment, and overcome other 
impediments that bar his path to suitable re-employ- 
-ment.” 


The committee recommends that, in addition to sup- 
plying income and other support to the unemployed 
individual, the unemployment insurance program should 
also pursue a number of important secondary objectives 
to promote economic efficiency and stability. These 
include improyed manpower utilization, as well as reduced 
deflationary effects of unemployment, better resource 
allocation, and more stable labour demand and supply. 
In restating the program’s fundamental purposes, the 
committee seeks to provide guidance for a thorough 
‘and systematic appraisal of the system that “‘should be 
made taking account of not only the unemployment 
‘insurance program itself, but also its position within the 
‘broader context of income security and other forms of 
aid for the unemployed.” The committee’s report calls 
lattention also to some of the program’s well-known 
jshortcomings, laying particular emphasis on its re- 
stricted coverage and inadequate weekly benefit 
amounts, for which prompt remedial action is urged. 
‘Also cited is the need to deal more effectively with 
problems of benefit eligibility, abuse and financing. 


The 13-man committee was chaired by William Haber 
of The University of Michigan and was composed of 
Tecognized authorities on income maintenance, man- 
power problems, social security, welfare and related 
fields. 
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Guidelines for the Employment of the Culturally Disad- 
vantaged, by Sidney A. Fine; The W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 31 pages; 
no charge for one copy. 


The “‘culturally disadvantaged”’ people are men and 
women over the age of 16 who live outside the main- 
stream of American life in urban ghettos and in isolated 
rural areas. ‘‘First of all,’ says the author, “the time for 
gimmicks, for stop-gap and crash programs, has run 
out.”” A total approach is needed—‘‘an approach incor- 
porating a broad understanding of the problem and the 
total involvement of every segment of a business or 
institution.” 


According to Dr. Fine, ‘to employ the culturally dis- 
advantaged, deliberate action must be taken—action 
such as the re-examination of personnel policies con- 
cerned with selection, hiring, placement and promo- 
tion.” In 12 concise guidelines, Dr. Fine attempts to 
cover most of the important elements of a total per- 
sonnel program that could provide employers with 
effective manpower, and the disadvantaged ‘“‘with a 
handhold on the opportunity system in American life.” 


Dr. Fine, a staff member of the Institute, is a specialist 
in job analysis, occupational classification, and_per- 
sonnel management. 
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Then as now, low-income family babies died at a high rate, 
Quebec teachers made under $1,800 after 23 years, eggs 
in Vancouver were $1.00 a dozen and the weekly food 
bill for an average family of five was $14.21. This was the 
picture in November 1919. 


In the days before the now-recognized “‘battered baby 
syndrome,”’ researchers were attempting to correlate 
income and child mortality. The findings of a report 
based on an investigation carried out in eight U.S. cities 
over a period of six years stated that of the total number 
of children born in Saginaw, Mich., in 1914, 1,015 out 
of a population of 50,000, the general rate of infant 
mortality was 84.6 per thousand. Analyzed according 
to the rate of family earnings, the highest death rate, 
179.5 per thousand, was for infants whose fathers earned 
under $450, and the lowest death rate, 22.2 per thousand 
was for those whose fathers earned over $1,250. The 
death rate fell steadily through each group as the 
fathers’ earnings increased, but the rate did not fall 
below 100 per thousand until the group $850 to $1,250 
was reached, and from that point the fall was very 
marked. “‘In other words,” the bulletin concludes, ‘‘the 
babies in families where the earnings of the father are 
low, die at a much higher rate than do those whose 
fathers are able to provide sufficient care for them. 
Poverty with its concomitants is an important factor in 
infant mortality.”’ 
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Quebec accepted new wage increases that brought thei 
annual earnings to $600 for the first year, $900 for the 
fifth, $1,150 for the 10th, $1,400 for the 15th, $1,63% 
for the 20th, and. after 23 years: on the job, the 
reached the top salary of $1,800. 


The weekly cost of the food budget for an average family 
of five had risen from $5.48 a week in 1900 to $14.21 a: 
of mid-October 1919. And for the same period, fuel. 
lighting and rent had risen from $3.87 to $8.69. Eggs 
were up to $1.00 a dozen in Vancouver, 90 cents in othe! 
British Columbia cities, and 75 cents and 80 cents i 
some Ontario and Quebec cities. The “‘finest creamery 
butter’ advanced from 54 cents a pound at the end o! 
September 1919 to 62 cents, the price rising about z 
cents each week. Creamery solids at Toronto rose from 
56 to 60 cents. The price of milk increased in several 0! 
the cities, but: this was usual for the autumn, tim 
November 1919 Gazette reported. 
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The price of lake trout had fallen to 14 cents a pound at 
Toronto. The new cure of dried cod from the Lunenberg 
catch sold for $12 a quintal, the same price as that paid 
for the summer catch because a lack of steamers from 
New York had prevented the full shipments of fish from 
Cuba and Puerto Rico. The export from Canada was 
therefore increased. The supply of fish at the Windward 
(slands, however, was said to be large. Prices for spring 

ackerel were reported down to $14 a barrel owing to 
‘ight demand. The herring market was firmer at $6.50 a 
barrel as the short catch of the autumn season had 
irmed the market for the surplus from the year before. 
Rio coffee was only 35 cents a pound, and sugar was 
nly slightly higher. Maple sugar had advanced to 27 
0 30 cents a pound, bananas were 8 cents a pound, 
ind fall apples were $4.00 a barrel. 


n the early winter of 1918, a carter lost a team of horses 
rough the ice when his drivers were hauling ice from the 
St. Lawrence river to a platform belonging to the Domi- 
tion Park of Montreal. He had a contract with the Park 
ind brought action against the Park for $600, the estim- 
ited value of the horses. It was claimed by the Park that 
he carter was in the position of a contractor a forfait 
vho undertook the risks of the job, receiving 10 cents a 
olock for carting the ice, and therefore the Park was not 
control of the carter’s horses and not responsible for 
Any accident that might happen to them. The Superior 
-ourt of Quebec apparently agreed, and the carter’s 
iction was dismissed. On appeal to the Court of Re- 
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view, however, the judgment of the Superior Court was 
reversed on the ground that no matter what relationship 
existed between the drivers and the Park, the defendant 
was obliged to furnish a safe place where they could do their 
work. The Court was of the opinion that by construc- 
ting the platform on the ice, and by directing the ap- 
proach to the platform, the carter’s teams were given 
an open invitation, and the Park was duty bound to 
ascertain the safety of the ice at that point. The judg- 
ment further declared that the contract between the 
plaintiff and defendant was not a contract a forfait, but 
was a hiring by the piece, and that the defendant was 
responsible to the plaintiff’s men by the rules governing 
the relations between master and servant for the safety 
of the work which they were given to do. The defendant 
was therefore ordered to pay the carter $600 with costs 
both of the Superior Court and of the Court of Review. 


The usual annotating of fatal accidents gave some of 
these reasons: one man died when a sewer caved in; 
one was caught in a belt; another hit by a falling tree; 
one was struck by lightning; another fell carrying tools 
and punctured his stomach; one got caught in the pre- 
mature exploding of dynamite; one was struck by a 
clam shell bucket; another crushed between iron beams: 
one struck by a falling bag of sugar; another was 
electrocuted with defective wiring in a potato peeler: 
one fell on a cut-off saw; one was crushed by rolling 
logs; and after a horse shied and a nail entered his 
kneecap, a blacksmith died of infection. 
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Too Impatient? | 


Walter Currie, President of the Indian-Eskimo Associa- 
tion of Canada, spoke to the Mid-Canada Development 
Corridor Conference at Lakehead University on August 
20. The accompanying article was extracted from Mr. 
Currie’s address. 


As an Ojibwa Indian, one of the many Indian peoples of 
Canada, one of this country’s three founding races, I 
would like on behalf of my people to officially welcome 
you to our shores. We hope and expect that your stay 
here will be pleasant and memorable, that while you are 
here you will not only take note of our customs and 
beliefs but will respect and honour them. In turn, we 
will not try in any manner to impose upon you our ways, 
nor to change yours. 


You smile when I say these words, and yet, over the past 
few hundred years, my forefathers by word and deed 
expressed these feelings to your predecessors. As a 
matter of fact, examine the writings of those early 
explorers along either coastline, and you will find that 
my people greeted the newcomers graciously and made 
them welcome; that in no case were my people hostile. 
That did not come until later, until after sad experience 
taught us that all newcomers were not worthy of trust 
and brotherhood. 


Further to this, it was our forefathers who taught the 
European how to survive and how to live in this land. Now 
it is true, the Indians accepted and adopted some of the 
technical advantages of your culture—the killing stick, 
the iron pot, the steel blade, the steel traps, the blankets, 
the geegaws, the liquor—but only to improve upon their 
physical way of living. It was the Indians’ way of life—! 


WALTER CURRIE 


| 
| 
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which animals to kill and how to kill; which plants, 
fruits and nuts to eat; which herbs for medicinal pur- 
poses; how to build a shelter to keep out the cold of 
winter; how to make clothing from the skins of animals 
for warmth, comfort, and beauty; how to use and build 
the canoe to travel great distances, to make portages 
easily, to explore around the next bend in the river—it 
Was the Indians’ way of life that made it possible for 
those first Europeans to survive and prosper. 
' 
| 
It was the generosity of our forefathers who ensured the 
survival of many of the first white settlements. As 
Captain John Smith wrote “‘It pleased God (in our 
extremity) to move the Indians to bring us Corne, to 
Tefresh us, when we rather expected they would destroy 
’ Further writings show that when the Indians were 
Starving and the people of Jamestown had corn, the 
English governor traded 400 bushels for ‘‘a mortgage 
on their whole countries.” 
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In our nation’s yesterdays, the Indian was a true resource 
to the newcomer. It was he who ensured the survival of 
the settlements, he who gathered the furs upon which a 
great industry with great riches was founded, he who 
provided the balance of power in the great border wars 
between the warring European nations, he who guided 
the explorers along the waterways, across the prairies, 
and through the mountains to the sea, he who was the 
majority—and look how he treated his white immigrant 
minority! Yet it was he who found himself crowded off 
his lands and eventually compressed onto reserves when 
he was no longer of any use to the “‘coat-wearing peo- 
ple.” Under the Indian Act today, my people exist on 
some 2,200 reserves across Canada in abject poverty, 
poorly housed, with limited health services and less than 
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satisfactory educational opportunities. The Department 
of Indian Affairs reports that there are 237,490 register- 
ed Indians in Canada as of 1968—a 3-per-cent increase 
over 1967—despite an infant mortality rate of 51 in 
every 1,000 compared with a national average of 22 in 
every 1,000. At the same time six out of 10 Indian homes 
have three rooms or less; nine out of 10 Indian homes have 
outdoor plumbing, with the water supply a pump, a creek 
or a lake; four out of 10 Indian families are on welfare; 
three out of four Indian families earn less than $2,000 a 
year. 


My people are a young people. More than half the total 
registered Indian population is of school age-under 17. 
And yet, in this, “the Province of Opportunity,” of 
14,000 registered Indian children in school, one quarter 
of this province’s Indian population, there are only 35 
students in Grade 13. In this whole nation, there are only 
186 Indians in university. 


We must know and understand what facts and causes, 
what successes and failures of yesterday, brought about 
the good and the bad of today. Too often our agencies, 
both political and private, have failed to examine with 
objectivity their efforts and results, and have perpetuated 
the headaches they seek to remove. For example, educa- 
tion given to the Indian by the Department of Indian 
Affairs has been an annual repetition of the same program 
ensuring the same poor results. Nationally, only one in 
eight of the Indian children continues beyond Grade 8, 
and yet the methods and programs have not fundamen- 
tally changed; these methods have persisted in preparing 
the Indian child “‘to take his place in our society.’ You 
businessmen, you mining people, you labour people— 
where are your Indian foremen? Your Indian stewards? 
Your Indian field bosses ? Have you made efforts to ensure 
the use and growth of native Canadian people in your 
plants? I give you Coppermine and Thompson, Manito- 
ba, as two of several examples of failure to do this. What 
is needed is new thinking economically, socially and 
politically to cure these problems. In some cases, maybe 
thinking for the first time. 


In the yesterdays of my people, we were three major 
groups—those who lived between the Rockies and the 
Pacific, those who moved across the plains, and those of 
the forests and streams. The nations had their varied 
languages, their customs, their beliefs, their ways of 
living. Unlike the arriving white man with his peasant 
ethos, the Indians of North America followed a hunter 
ethos. He lived—and lives—within his environment; he 
was a part of the land and what it yields. He took only 
what he needed. He had no need either to command or 
to obey another’s wishes. Time and work had not been 
invented; acquisition of property was unknown. Group 
interest was paramount to self interest: When I eat you 
eat; when you go hungry I go hungry. 
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The European—with his peasant ethos of competition for 
the acquisition of private property; his saving for tomor- 
row when he would be too old to enjoy it; his “‘time is 
money’’; his emphasis on individualism and competition; 
and his command over others—found (and finds today) 
that there was a great communication gap, leading to 
little or no direct understanding between the two socie- 
ties: “These Indians are just too lazy to work; they lack 
ambition; they’re undependable.” Eventually, the 
Indians were placed on reserves, where their way of 
living was to continue, protected. And yet, change was 
constantly thrust at the Indian, directly and indirectly. 
As the hinterland was filled by the ever-increasing num- 
bers of arrivals, the game upon which the Indian relied 
disappeared. He could no longer provide food, clothing 
and shelter by his hunting skills. To overcome this, he 
would be made a farmer! And yet, for centuries before 
you came, the people of North America had known of 
farming and had obviously decided to remain hunters, 
even after the arrival of the white man. When this did not 
work, welfare was instituted, a further and continuing 
emasculation of the Indian male. 


This was not and is not an answer. Involvement in the 
seeking of answers and the execution of the plans is the 
answer. Do it with, not for, the Indian. 


What remains to the Indian today ? His beliefs, his gods 
have been taken from him; the Indian’s dress, this too 
is gone. His mobility is gone; his ability to provide for 
his family by hunting is gone; his customs and beliefs 
have been destroyed and replaced by Christianity. All 
that remains are his languages. And soon they, too, may 
disappear. The language of the classroom is French or 
English. The language of the child and his community 
is not used, nor even encouraged. True, the forbidding 
of the Indian child his right to use his native language 
in school has been repealed; but the damage has been 
done. I am not advocating the use of the native languages 
only; the Indian is wise enough to realize the realities of 
life. But do we have to give up everything ? Must you prac- 
tise cultural genocide ? 


The Policy of the ruling powers has been, “‘Use and then 
discard the native; banish him onto a reserve and he 
will disappear.”’ Unfortunately he has not disappeared 
but is growing in numbers; so a new policy, one of 
assimilation and integration, makes him into a brown- 
skinned white man. Unhappily for both the white man 
and the Indian especially, it is not working. I wonder 
what would happen if white Canada would accept us, 
would be aware of us as Indians, would accept us as a 
people, would share with us pride in our heritage—for it 
is Canada’s heritage also. I wonder what would happen 
if you would stop trying to change us into something 
you think we ought to be? 
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By an Act of Parliament, we have been divided into 
two groups of people—the quarter of a million “‘status”’ 
Indians who are registered as Indians (those of British 
Columbia, Quebec, the Atlantic Provinces, the Sioux) 
and those who are “‘treaty’’ Indians because their fore- 
fathers signed a treaty with the Crown. The second 
group, equal in number to the first is made up of the 
Métis of the prairies and of those of native descent who 
like myself are not within the terms of the Act, but who 
choose to remain Indians. 


Where are these half-million people? About 70 per cent 
of the status Indians are still on the reserves. Many of 
the Métis are in their colonies, scattered across the 
prairies. Other non-status people are in small towns like 
McDiarmid, or on the edges of towns in non-incorporat- 
ed areas. The remainder, like the other Canadians, have 
moved into the cities, pushed there by an exploding popu- 
lation, by an education that has divorced them from their 
parents, their friends, their communities, their culture. 
And yet, they find in the cities that their education has 
not prepared them; that they have little or no skills for 
hire; that they are even further down the economic 
totem pole; that they are again on welfare; that they 
are unprepared for urban living—living by the clock, 
paying rent, the impersonality, the high cost of living, 
the rush, the loss of freedom. 


You can easily find these people in our cities. Go to the 
inner city ghettos, to the cheap bars and beverage rooms, 
where they are accepted despite their Indianness. Some 
remain in the inner city. A very few climb out of the 
inner city into a better world. The rest go back to the 
reserve. And this is an irony, in that the status Indian 
can go back to the reserve, whereas the non-status 
Indian, the Métis, has no place to go, no Department 
of Indian Affairs to help him. He is alone. In our cities 
they find it difficult to get a decent place to live, to find a 
job, to find a social life, to adjust to a new environment, to 
avoid the law, and to escape discrimination and prejudice. 


And you say, “‘so does every other migrant,” and I 
agree—except for one vital fact: These other migrants 
do not carry the burden of being an Indian in a non- 
Indian, white world. 
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We must look at people not things, humanity not ma- 
terial goods. What are their needs, wants, ambitions ? 
Manitoba and the proposed flooding of South Indian 
Lake is a case in point. Too much and too often we 
forget people, and how they may suffer for the sake of 
material or environmental change as dictated by big 
business. A spokesman for Manitoba hydro asks: ‘For 
the sake of 77 Indian families at Southern Indian Lake, 
should we create a situation where hydro rates must be 
increased for the entire province ?”’ And I say, “‘yes, if we 
live in a democracy that recognizes the rights of the 
individual! ’ How dare anyone weight the self-sufficiency, 
the freedom of happiness of 77 families, 650 people, 
against dollars! What is to be done must be done to 
serve people. While we plan for tomorrow, we must cure 
the ills of today. You men of business, of mining, of 
labour—What are your attitudes toward my people? 
Are we irresponsible, lazy, too dumb to learn? Or are 
you too impatient, too unconcerned about people to 
invest the time and finances to incorporate the native 
people into your operations ? Why not compel companies 
to hire, train and use the indigenous population? My 
fathers were patient and generous with yours. Can you 
not be patient and helpful with us? 


If we cannot cure the ills of today, Heaven help us 
tomorrow. We spend millions enforcing the laws of 
society to protect society from crime. Why don’t we 
spend as much enforcing the laws of human rights to 
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protect society from slums, poor housing, unemployment, 
limited medical care, discrimination, prejudice? Why 
don’t we do it now? You cannot talk to the Indian of 
the bright new tomorrow, when right now he is hungry, 
on welfare, poorly housed, a second-class citizen. He 
wants and needs those things corrected today. If it 
isn’t done with asking it may have to be done with force. 


Whatever happens in curing today’s problems and pre- 
venting tomorrow’s ills, you must involve Canada’s 
native people—the Indians and the Eskimos. Indian 
organizations do exist, nationally and provincially. 
They are trying to organize their people, trying to learn 
and hear their needs, trying to create a voice to help 
them be heard and recognized. You men of industry and 
financial resources, can help these struggling organiza- 
tions to become viable and effective by offering them 
dollar assistance. 


You must involve them wholeheartedly and significantly 
in all aspects of the Mid-Canada Development Corridor, 
of any development. Do not perform lip service and 
merely use us on advisory committees. Use us creatively 
with responsibility and involvement. Will tomorrow in 
the Corridor and elsewhere in Canada be no better than 
yesterday or today for my people? Or will we be invited 
as equal partners to participate in determining our 
futures? This may be the last asking. What will be your 
answer ? 
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Some of the most enthusiastic and dedicated workers in 
Canada are now occupying new offices in the provincial 
building in Charlottetown, P.E.I. They are a group of 
economists, sociologists, agrologists, communicators 
and specialists of various kinds, and they have come 
from all parts of Canada as well as the United States, 
Britain and Australia. Their mission? To completely 


revolutionize the economic and social patterns of 


Prince Edward Island through an ambitious human and 
natural resources development scheme originated by 
Alex Campbell, Premier of the province. 


A little less enthusiastic about the plan have been the 


Islanders themselves, who, fiercely proud of their beautiful 
island, have always been either content to embrace it as 


it is or move to where the fields are, if not greener, a 


‘little more remunerative. It was also more difficult to be 


enthusiastic about something that you knew little about, 


and that would take place gradually over a 15-year 
period. In the three years since the young premier came 


into office on the promise to modernize the province, 
there have been few concrete results for the Islanders 
to see. The causeway to the mainland postponed, potato 
prices low, and markets yielding little, many Islanders 
are more interested in results today than in some vague 
concept of future prosperity. To counteract this appa- 
rent disinterest, and in some quarters, discontent, a 
series of 26 half-hour television programs explaining 
and promoting the program began in September. 


The plan, which has taken three years to develop, hopes 
through its economic objectives to triple the net income 
from the proyince’s basic agricultural industry, stimulate 
the tourist trade, and by 1983 raise the income of each 
Islander by about $1,000. Incomes in Prince Edward 
Island are now well below the national average. Educa- 
tion has never been compulsory, and the average 
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education level is Grade 5 or 6. Through its social 
objectives, the Plan hopes to double the number of 
students completing Grade 12, upgrade the adult 
educational levels, improve technical skills, and general- 
ly open up more opportunities for the Islanders. The 
plan would also build or improve 500 miles of roads, 
hundreds of new homes, and expand health and welfare 
schemes and other projects. It is expected that the 
scheme will cost about $725,000,000 over the 15 years. 


In the first seven-year phase, the province will contribute 
$118,000,000 from its normal revenues, and the federal 
Government will provide $125,000,000 in grants, loans 
and normal departmental expenses. In the second phase, 
Ottawa’s share is limited to $100,000,000 and the 
province is expected to contribute $385,000,000 from 
its expanding economy. 


The federal-provincial agreement on the plan was 
signed in March and legislation was passed establishing 
the new agencies and legal structures. The planners and 
staff of the new Development Department report direct- 
ly to the Premier. The chief attraction for the planners, 
of course, is the total involvement of the province in the 
scheme; the opportunity to socially reform a relatively 
small population of 109,000 people, and bring it up to 
modern standards, something that has never been at- 
tempted on such a large and concentrated scale before. 


The success, or failure of the plan would have an impact, 
not only on techniques of planning and development but 
also on politics. If Prince Edward Island can demonstrate 
that it can be done, it could well be used as a model 
for other provinces. And yet, despite their protest that 
everything is being done from the top, it is the Islanders 
themselves who will make or break the scheme. They 
are being invited and encouraged to take advantage of 
the help that is being made available. They could, for 
example, create an agricultural marketing board under 
new legislation, with help from outside specialists. And 
farmers, for instance, are not being forced to consoli- 
date their farms into larger units; they are being offered 
a lifetime pension if they wish to get rid of a burden 
that can no longer produce a decent living. But, do they 
consider it enough of a burden? 
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- Astonishin 
Potential — 


For 


‘““Canada possesses an astonishingly large potential for 
economic growth and development from now to the mid- 
1970s, exceeding that of most other industrialized coun- 
tries. If this potential can be achieved, the average Cana- 
dian’s well-being should be remarkably enhanced. For 
example, this substantially increased income will allow 
him to buy many more goods and services. He will be 
better housed. He will have easier access to improved 
health care services. Moreover, the country as a whole 
will have greatly increased resources to meet pressing 
national needs in many fields.” 


This is the optimistic outlook for Canada as seen by the 
Economic Council of Canada in its Sixth Annual Re- 
view, published in September. But the Council warns 
that this bright future is only a possibility. Rapid 
growth, it says, can’t be achieved easily or automatic- 
ally, and if it is achieved, it won’t solve all of our prob- 
lems. In fact, this growth will create new problems. The 
Council’s analysis ‘““assumes the maintenance of favour- 
able economic conditions abroad, especially in the 
United States.” 


The Council estimates the average growth rate, from 
actual output in 1967 to potential output in 1975, 
at about 5.5 per cent a year, compared with 5.1 per cent 
from 1950 to 1967 and 6.0 per cent from 1961 to 1967. 
This would increase the annual volume of production 
by 50 per cent, and the GNP would move from about 
$66,000,000,000 in 1967 to $100,000,000,000 in 1975, 
in 1967 dollars. If an average annual price increase of 
2 per cent is assumed, GNP in 1975 would be 
$120,000,000,000 in 1975 dollars. 


Achievement of potential economic growth to 1975 could 
bring very large social and economic benefits to Cana- 
dians. For example, it would increase average living 
standards by about 35 per cent in eight years, and provide 
for one of the greatest surges in consumer spending that 
Canada has ever seen. On the other hand, the cost of 
any significant shortfall in economic performance could — 
run into billions. 


One of the main goals Canada should strive for is full . 
employment along with reasonable price stability. The - 
Council believes that its goal of 97 per cent employ- — 
ment is still a valid one, but it hopes that an even better — 
employment performance may be a realistic aim. “‘The — 
goal assumes favourable international conditions for 
the maintenance of high employment in Canada. It | 
assumes a reduction in regional disparities; it is not 
consistent with very high unemployment in low-income | 
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regions, along with very low unemployment in high- 
income regions. It assumes a reduction in employment 
disparities among various age groups, and some moder- 


ation in seasonal fluctuations in employment.’’ What is 


also required, the Council asserts, is the maintenance of 
strong demand plus a whole series of supply-oriented 
policies. The Council notes that although there has been 
an increase in unemployment in the past two years, 
“much more satisfactory gains in productivity were 
achieved in 1968 and appear to have continued in 
1969.”” And, whereas the U.S. showed a better employ- 


ment record, productivity growth in manufacturing in 


Canada was “‘above that in the United States.”’ 


_A satisfactory price performance, the Council says, 
would “involve reducing the rates of increase in the 
_ general price indexes as soon as possible to less than 
_ two per cent a year.” But again, the goal must be de- 


fined with regard to a variety of underlying con- 


siderations including: reasonable international price 
stability; “the statistical deficiencies of our price 
indexes — the general indexes tend to overstate the 
price increases actually taking place within the eco- 
nomy; the need to preserve a flexible system of prices 
responding to underlying demand and supply changes 


in a dynamic economy; the need for some price de- 
clines as well as increases; and the need to avoid situa- 


tions not only of substantial, but also of persistent 


and widespread price and cost increases.” High in- 


creases of prices and costs are diluting the prosperity 


achieved since the beginning of the decade, and the costs 


_ of continued inflation in North America are large. ““They 
are reflected in hardships for the elderly and the retired, 
and others on fixed or slow-growing incomes, and they 


may ultimately be reflected in an impairment of the 


country’s competitive position. They are also reflected 


in the functioning of the capital markets, in the dis- 


enchantment of investors with fixed-income securities, 
in continuing high rates of interest, and in the financing 
difficulties faced by governments and some business 


enterprises.” 
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The Council says that, in Canada, the economy has 
been operating with a moderate margin of slack since 
1967. Therefore inflation is probably not a reflection of 
excessive demand pressures. “On the other hand, in 
the United States, the problem of price and cost inflation 
has been very much one of excessive demand, aggra- 
vated by the impact on the economy of the war in 
Vietnam.” Until there is a change in the U.S., Canadian 
policies that try to deal with our price and cost prob- 
lems will be handicapped. “Further fiscal and monetary 
restraint could conceivably result simply in higher rates 
of unemployment and economic slack, with no more than 
marginal effects on current rates of increase in prices 
and costs. Moreover, tighter restraint in Canada this 
year is likely to have its main impact on the economy next 
year.” And if excess pressures in the U.S. are brought 
under control this year, the main result of stringent de- 
mand policy restraints in Canada this year might be 
seriously mistimed “‘to push the economy into a poor 
economic performance.”’ 


Poverty 


Turning to the subject of poverty, the Council says 
that it places a real burden on the Canadian economy, 
even though the burden may be invisible. One form the 
burden takes is in lost output, “the additional produc- 
tion of goods and services that the poor would have 
created had their productive potential been better de- 
veloped and effectively used. This additional production 
would, among other things, be reflected in higher 
personal incomes and purchasing power, and hence 
also in higher business sales volumes and government 
revenues.”’ There is also diverted output. This consists 
of the goods and services that are not produced because 
productive resources are diverted from other possible 
uses into activities made necessary by the failure to 
eliminate remediable poverty. 


‘In the labour market, the poor are handicapped rela- 
tive to the non-poor.” They lack the resources to explore 
alternatives; they make fewer contacts through social 
groups; jobs that they might be able to fill are not 
advertised in the community where they are; costs of 
transportation put them at a disadvantage when looking 
for work; and the cost of moving a family is often pro- 
hibitive. The Council says that “the programs of the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration do not appear 
to be operating with a high degree of effectiveness in 
relation to the need for overcoming the barriers faced by 
the poor in this field.” 
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The Council believes that one of the central tasks of 
antipoverty policies ‘‘should be that of creating or re- 
storing the economic viability of family units and of 
individuals not in families.’ This means that there 
must be more carefully designed efforts to improve the 
income-generating capacities of the poor, but also 
much more cohesion and consistency in the provision 
of services and opportunities to the poor. “At the 
present time, there are a great many undesirable and 
economically wasteful features associated with existing 
programs.” One of the most striking examples is the 
welfare programs. ‘Welfare assistance is provided in a 
manner and amount that all too frequently undermines, 
rather than reinforces, the abilities and aspirations of re- 
cipients to participate productively in the economic sys- 
tem.” 


Education 


The quality of education in Canada has improved du- 
ring the enormous expansion of educational facilities in 
the last decade, the Council says. But the focus has 
been primarily on quantity, and this focus “should in- 
creasingly shift to improving quality and efficiency.” 
Although there have been improvements in the con- 
solidation and financing of schools, substantial dis- 
parities among districts of each province, as well as 
among the provinces, still remain. This suggests a con- 
tinuing need for equalization payments, assistance for 
technical and vocational training, and other measures 
such as scholarships, loans and grants. 


The Council predicts that educational expenditures will 
probably double by 1975. So, this makes it vital] to in- 
crease the efficiency and the productivity of our educa- 
tional effort — meaning that more spending on research 
into education is needed in Canada. 


Housing 


“A high rate of new residential construction must be 
maintained.” We are now in a situation in which a 
major housing crisis could develop within a very short 
period of time. To overcome this threat, the rate of new 
housing starts must be carefully monitored, and if there 
is any sign of a falling off, remedial action should be 
quickly considered. ““We are a rich nation, and decent 
shelter is an elementary human need. Various forms of 
public assistance will therefore be required to provide 
adequate housing at reasonable cost to low-income 
families and individuals.’ The Council agrees that recent 
changes in housing policy have strengthened the capacity 
of governments to meet this need, but it suggests that 
more effective measures must be considered. 
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The report went on to condemn the fact that housing 
“is beset by archaic attitudes, institutions, restrictions, 
and other problems — including a multiplicity of ob- 
structive building and zoning codes, small-scale and 
relatively inefficient production, a failure to make ade- 
quate advances in the development and use of new 
production (including technology that would encourage 
larger-scale and more off-site production, together with 
more widespread use of modular components), restric- 
tive labour practices, impediments to better manage- 
ment, a totally inadequate amount of research on the 
industry’s problems, and land speculation that inhibits 
the effective carrying forward of larger-scale housing 
developments in an efficient way.” All of these factors, 
the Council says, add to housing costs, and tend to pro- 
duce low productivity in the housing industry. 


Regional Disparities 


There has been only a slight improvement in regional 
income disparities during the strong economic expan- 
sion in Canada during the last decade, the Council notes. 
This reinforces its cautionary statement that achieve- 
ment of Canada’s potential growth will not automati- 
cally reduce these disparities, although it will provide a 
better basis for policies to move in that direction. 
“What is required is a set of special policies predicated 
upon improved understanding of the underlying factors 
contributing to regional disparities, and focused on facil- 
itating high rates of self-generation growth in the lower- 
income regions.” 


The Grain Economy 


“Canada faces major adjustments to its agricultural 
economy,” and the main impact of such adjustments 
would fall on the Prairie Provinces. This change implies 
a need to shift resources from wheat production into 
other forms of farm production, and further shifts of 
resources out of agriculture and into other types of 
economic activity. The Council suggests that more 
effective policies are needed to facilitate such adjust- 
ments, along with strong efforts to maximize sales of 
wheat and other grains. Many developments in the world 
grain market suggest that such changes are not likely 
to be of a temporary nature and are working to Canada’s 
disadvantage. 


Balance of Payments 


| There is a three-fold goal in attaining a viable balance 
| of payments. A first goal is to assure that Canada’s 
international receipts are adequate to cover our inter- 
national payments obligations. The goal should also 
recognize the need to maintain good access to external 
| sources of capital and strengthen Canada’s international 
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competitive position. This last point implies “timprove- 
ment in the capacity to export and to meet import com- 
petition, based on rising productivity, and that the cur- 
rent account payments deficit should be lower in rela- 
tion to total output — and that the corresponding net 
capital inflow should be smaller in relation to domestic 
investment — than has been the case under past con- 
ditions of rapid economic growth. The successful 
achievement of this is, however, still consistent with 
some absolute growth in the current account deficit and 
the net capital inflow.” 


Health Services 


Canada’s expenditures, both private and government 
combined, are among the highest in the waerld on a per 
capita basis. And these expenditures are expected to 
increase more rapidly than any other area of govern- 
ment spending to 1975, the Council says. “‘By 1975, they 
may total nearly $5,000,000,000 in 1967 dollars, about 
double the 1967 level.’’ Even with these large expen- 
ditures, Canada’s infant mortality rates in 1966 were 
higher than those of 11 other countries, although some- 
what lower than those in the United States. Besides, 
there was a substantial variation among the provinces, 
from a low of 20.2 per 1,000 live births in Ontario to a 
high of 28.0 in Newfoundland, and up to 70.3 in the 
Northwest Territories. And at least 14 countries have 
lower maternal mortality rates than Canada. 


The report of the Council suggests that various en- 
vironmental factors and habits have offset the increased 
medical knowledge and expanded health services. *‘For 
example, the fastest-growing segment of Canada’s popu- 
lation will be the young adults coming into the labour 
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force. Since accidents, particularly automobile accidents, 
are the major cause of death in this group, possibly their 
death rate could be reduced and life expectancy increased 
more effectively by larger resources devoted to reducing 
the frequency and severity of accidents than by larger 
resources devoted to health care.” 


Urban Development and Pollution 


There will be a fairly rapid increase in urban develop- 
ment programs, including public assistance for low- 
income housing and the stepping-up of programs to deal 
with environmental pollution. ““By 1980, eight of every 
ten Canadians — some 20,000,000 people — may be liv- 
ing in urban areas, with almost two-thirds of the popula- 
tion in about 29 major cities. In the past, urban growth 
has generally proceeded in a haphazard, unplanned 
manner. In the future, we need greater attention focused 
on the adaptation of cities to people, and not the other 
way around. Such an emphasis can be translated into 
demands for collective services and social capital of 
many kinds — for transportation, health, education, 
public utilities, recreational facilities, protective serv- 
ices, waste disposal and pollution abatement — de- 


mands that tend to increase more rapidly than in- 
comes.” 
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The Council insists that better management of the en- 
vironment be considered for inclusion among the broad 
goals of our society. “Pollution entails costs — fre- 
quently, costs to society that are not readily apparent. 
On the other hand, it is also important to recognize that 
pollution abatement also entails costs.” The existing 
problems of water pollution, the Council says, can be 
expected to intensify unless present programs for abate- 
ment are further accelerated. The consequences of this 
kind of pollution include inadequate water supplies, the 
menace to health, destruction of fish and other aquatic 
life, loss of recreation areas and the creation of a gen- 
erally disagreeable environment. 


“Tt has been estimated that roughly 60 per cent of 
urban air pollution can be traced to the automobile. In 
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Montreal, during the transit strike of October 1967, 
health department tests showed downtown peaks of 
carbon monoxide concentrate approaching dangerous 
levels. Evidence suggests that damage to certain crops in 
Southern Ontario in recent years” is due to pollutants 
from the United States. This is a particular problem of 
air pollution, the Council says. The problems cross 
jurisdictional boundaries, and any action on air pollu- 
tion must involve co-ordination among all jurisdictions 
involved. 


The Decision Makers 


Canada has a highly decentralized system of decision 
making in which the great bulk of decisions affecting 
the economy are actually made outside of government. 
The attainment of Canada’s goals will require improved 
decision making in both the government and private 
sectors. There are grave dangers that, with the huge size 
‘of the government sector, government programs, once 
established, ‘may be continued in virtual perpetuity long 
after the needs for which the programs were originally 
conceived have disappeared.” Thus, the Council urges 
constant review of subsidization programs as they often 
“support weaknesses rather than contribute to strengths 
by frustrating desirable adjustments to change,”’ and 
may often lock potentially valuable productive re- 
sources into low-income activities. 


~ 
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As well as getting rid of these costly, irrelevant pro- 
grams, “governments will also have to learn to co- 
ordinate their activities more closely, to sink their indi- 
vidual differences in the interests of the nation as a 
whole, and to operate as a team so that all of the main 
engines of government are working smoothly and 
effectively together.”’ 


A Framework for Policy Making 


‘Two catastrophic events have shaped the lives of many 
Canadians in the middle and older age groups — the 
Great Depression, and the War. To overcome the De- 
pression and to win the War constituted for many Cana- 
dians the overriding goals of the society in which they 
grew up, or in which they have lived a significant part of 
their adult lives. The backwash of these events has con- 
tinued to influence the development and design of Cana- 
dian society in many ways.” But, half of our population 
has no first-hand knowledge of these events. “‘Many Cana- 
dians have new interests and aspirations.’’ But a new 
consensus about national priorities has not crystallized, 
and there is a vast and confusing array of wants and 
needs. 


Then, how can we allocate resources among many com- 
peting claims? What order of priorities do Canadians 
want to set? The Council says, “‘We believe that it is 
urgent to develop a new and clearer consensus about 
Canada’s national goals and priorities.” To do this, the 
Council suggests continuing studies into national goals 
and priorities that would set out costs and manpower re- 
quirements for attaining specified objectives and ensur- 
ing that the results of such studies be brought to the 
attention of Parliament, the legislatures and the public. 


The Council concludes its report by saying again that 
Canadians face many hard choices regarding the way 
resources will be used. “There could be no more effec- 


tive way of bringing rational processes to bear on the 
answers to these questions than to establish effective 
machinery for a continuing appraisal and re-appraisal of 
society’s changing needs and preferences within the con- 
text of an overall framework of national goals and 
objectives.” 
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Employers in manufacturing paid an average of 


$1,263 to each employee in supplemental pay in 1968, 


says a preliminary survey of labour costs conducted by 


DBS and the Canada Department of Labour. This 
amount represented 18.4 per cent of the total of the 


_ labour cost items selected for study. The survey covered 


a sample of manufacturers with 20 or more employees 


in any one month. 


Total labour costs for each employee averaged $6,873 
in 1968, and supplemental pay represents the total of 
employer expenditures covered in excess of basic or 
straight-time pay for in-plant time. A total of $341 for 
each employee was paid by employers into private 
benefit plans or funds. Payments required by law in- 
cluding workmen’s compensation, unemployment in- 
surance and Canada or Quebec Pension Plans averaged 
$178 for each employee. 


As well as basic or straight-time pay, employees received 
other direct payments from their employees. These 
payments averaged $744 for each employee, 11.7 per 
cent of labour cost items. The largest of these payments 
is vacation pay, averaging $298 for each employee. 


Selected Labour Costs, Manufacturing, Canada, 1968 


All Salaried Wage 
Type of Expenditure Employees Employees Earners 
$ Zo $ %o $ Yo 
BREE SPIE TIINIE PAY oaviisecst leeks lilossccliccachsse 5,610 88.3 7,278 88.8 4,901 88.0 
Other direct payments to employees 
Overtime and holiday work premiums...................... 109 Lt 42 0.5 138 pt 
Met raoreminin pays) 4b ee 31 0.5 6 0.1 42 0.8 
(EES EO STL CSU CE, 0 ao 0.1 I — 8 0.1 
BES AA ag 2 sk hin ccdpecatscarstaccs Mecnhsces:. 189 3.0 254 Sal 162 2.9 
UR ee Bed). Soee ods di cia deed ay, 298 4.7 394 4.8 257 4.6 
EU OIE Sa CRT Re ee SO 22 0.3 35 0.4 16 0.3 
TORTS ACE RE TE, lt Bo aie tees — 4 — 2 — 
Miscellaneous direct payments............0...cccccccccecceecceeee 87 1.4 181 ZZ 47 0.9 
Ota Oner direct PAYMENt{S...c;.....<...acccs0s cecscctecodecse, 744 ia 915 1i2 672 12.0 
CUE Ge BE | ee rrr 6,354 100.0 8,193 100.0 5,573 100.0 
Payments required by law 
i By OPM INIENY & COMPENSATION, .......:0c..6ec10cce-esecccdccscsesss:. 58 0.9 55 0.7 59 1.1 
Unemployment Insurance....................ccccccceseesssssssseene 46 0.7 32 0.4 52 0.9 
Canada/Quebec Pension Plan... 74 1.2 80 1.0 72 Be 
f (ES pie BE Se 178 2.8 167 2.0 183 i 
} 
Payments to benefit plans 
(ESS CT TOSS GEE TS 180 2.8 285 a 136 2.4 
me Life and Health Insurance................0..ccccccccccccesesssseee. 153 2.4 172 2.1 145 2.6 
RT Ic hs cesncancs 0.1 12 0.1 7 0.1 
IRIE et 341 5.4 469 5.7 288 5.2 
Total supplement pay including other direct payments 1,263 19.9 1,551 18.9 1,143 20.5 
Total selected labour COStS 2.00.0... cccccsscessessesseesecsseeseesveeee. 6,873 108.2 8,829 107.8 6,044 108.4 
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Federal and provincial labour ministers met in Ottawa 
on September 4 and 5 to discuss the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Prime Minister’s Task Force on 
Labour Relations—the Woods Report (L. G., May, p. 
269). The conference, which was held in camera, gave 
the labour ministers the opportunity to candidly review 
labour legislation and practices, and to seek new solu- 
tions to the problems of changing economic conditions 
within the framework of regional development. 


Leading the provincial delegations were: Alberta 
Minister of Labour R. Reierson; Manitoba Labour 
Minister A. R. Paulley; New Brunswick Labour Minis- 
ter H. H. Williamson; Newfoundland Labour Minister 
W. J. Keough; Ontario Labour Minister Dalton A. 
Bales, Q.C.; Prince Edward Island Labour and Man- 
power Resources Minister J. E. Blanchard; Quebec 
Labour Minister Maurice Bellemare; and Saskatche- 
wan Labour Minister Lionel Coderre. British Columbia 
was represented by Deputy Minister of Labour W. H. 
Sands, and Nova Scotia by Deputy Minister of Labour 
R. E. Anderson. 


Quebec Labour Minister Maurice Bellemare told news- 
men that some recommendations of the Woods Report 
were in line with the concept of Quebec’s general labour 
policy, and that at least 16 others had already been in 
force in Quebec for several years. The recommendations 
already implemented, he said, dealt mainly with the 
protection of employer associations against union inter- 
ference, the maintenance of stable working conditions 
during the proceedings connected with union certifica- 
tion, and the obligation of management and labour to 
seek conciliation services before resorting to a lockout 
or strike. 
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At the end of the conference, Hon. Bryce Mackasey, 
Minister of Labour, said at a press interview that “they 
were two of the most fruitful days” he had ever spent as 
Minister of Labour. “‘I had approached the conference 
with a degree of apprehension that was quite natural 
when you think that I was faced with men more know- 
ledgeable than I am in labour legislation. But I have 
come out wiser, and have confirmed some of my con- 
ceptions that the same problems face all the ministers.” 


Many of the recommendations, the Minister said, are 
already part of legislation in the provinces. The provinces 
have modernized and brought their labour legislation up 
to date, whereas the federal Government is about 20 
years behind the times. Some of the recommendations 
have little or no application to the provincial field; some 
have little application to the federal field. 


‘We did not attempt to arrive at any consensus,”’ Mr. 
Mackasey said, in reply to one question. “It was simply 
an exchange of ideas.’ He pointed out that any recom- 
mendations had to be examined in the light of how they 
affected the delicate balance between federal and provin- 
cial power. 
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Mr. Mackasey believes that a national labour policy 
would not be feasible. “Uniformity of objectives, yes— 
all working for the same thing. But because of the size 
of the country, problems vary, and it is impossible and 
unnecessary to have a uniform policy. The problems of 
Ontario and Quebec are bound to differ from the 
Maritimes and the West. We could not have the same 
minimum wages, for instance. You can safely say that 
we are united on objectives, but quite logically we differ 
in opinion as to how we shall deal with the problems we 
face in meeting these objectives.” 


The Minister was asked if there were any recommenda- 
tions in the Woods Report that he did not think feasible 
or practicable. “‘I have an open mind on all the ques- 
tions raised by the Woods Report,” he replied. Had the 
ministers discussed wages ? “We didn’t get into the ques- 
tion of wages. It’s a contentious area. Management and 
labour have to do the deciding about sharing the fruits 
of labour, the shared distribution of profits.’’ Concern- 


ing strikes, Mr. Mackasey said that the problem was 
not nearly as great as Canadians seem to believe. ‘“‘There 
is too much emphasis on labour unrest. and not enough 


on the excellent record the provinces have for collective 
bargaining.” 


When asked about the possibility of federal legislation 
emanating from the conference, the Minister said that 
there will be federal legislation introduced at the next 
session of Parliament in the spring of 1970. “I am con- 
cerned with wage standards, and naturally hope for pro- 
vincial approval on minimum wages.” 


“The Fight 
_ Against ~~ 
Inflation © 


Anti-inflationary measures applied to the federal Govern- 
ment’s fiscal and monetary policies will help curtail 
federal expenditures, Prime Minister Trudeau has 
promised Canadians in a nation-wide radio and television 
broadcast. Mr. Trudeau announced on August 13 that 
the number of positions in the federal public service 
would be reduced by 10 per cent, chiefly through 
natural attrition. Most government expenditures in the 
coming fiscal year will be frozen at 1969 levels in order 
to keep Canada from drifting into an intolerable 
financial position. 


He called on other sectors of the economy to exert 
similar restraints. “I appeal here particularly to the 
business community, to the unionized workers, and to 
other levels of government, all of whom exercise consi- 
derable influence on the course of our economy.” 
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Pointing out the need for such anti-inflationary meas- 
ures, Mr. Trudeau emphasized the adverse effects of 
inflation on ‘“‘pensioners, wage earners with weakened 
bargaining powers, the unemployed, persons on welfare, 
and others who are unable to increase their incomes.” 


The measures proposed by the Prime Minister include 
existing government programs to: place the 1969-70 
budget in a surplus position, “the first actual surplus 
position in 13 years’; hold down costs of all Canadian 
governments by refusing to turn over larger amounts 
of money to the provinces; develop a set of voluntary 
restraints on prices and incomes for 1970, as developed 
by the Prices and Incomes Commission; and meet 
policy objectives and maximize productivity for each 
man at the lowest administrative cost through a new 
kind of expenditure forecasting known as Program 
Planning and Budgeting. 


In addition to these devices, the Prime Minister an- 
nounced a set of expenditure guidelines that have been 
agreed to in advance of the preparation of the estimates 
for the fiscal year 1970-71. Without such guidelines and 
improved cost efficiency in the Public Service, govern- 
ment expenditure could be expected to increase by 14 
per cent during the next year. ‘‘We’d be on the road to 
financial disaster if nothing were done to bring spending 
under control.” 


Total spending by the federal Government would go up 
to nearly $17.5 billion in 1974-75, but revenues would 
go up to about $15.75 billion, leaving a deficit that year 
of $1.75 billion or a cumulative deficit over the next 
five years of $7.5 billion. The guidelines, he explained, 
“are designed to recognize the Government’s emerging 
set of priorities.” Some programs will increase in 
response to new demands, whereas others will have to 
be carried out “under severe budgetary limits.” 


For most programs and activities, he emphasized, all 
cost increases, including salary increases, will have to 
be made within the dollar limits of the current budget. 
This will require ‘‘cutting the fat out of our expendi- 
tures,” and replacing inefficient and outdated programs 
by new ones that will be more able to help low-income 
and destitute Canadians. One decision taken by the 
Government to facilitate this guideline is to reduce the 
size of the Public Service. In the estimates for the 
current year, the Government reduced authorized em- 
ployment levels in the public service by about 9,000. 
More than~-10,000 authorized positions that are now 
vacant will not be filled. In addition, 5,000 to 7,000 
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_ positions will be dropped from the federal payroll as a 
result of the hold-the-line guideline, for a total decrease 
of 10 per cent from the 1968 authorized size of the 
_ Public Service. The Prime Minister emphasized that the 
reduction will be carried out by a process of normal 
attrition, which is expected to facilitate the job reduc- 
tion. There will be some layoffs, however, and the 
Government will immediately begin consultations with 
_ Public Service employee organizations. 


_ Another guideline concerns defence expenditures. ‘‘Sta- 
 bilization of defence spending at this year’s level means 
a realignment of defence activity, a gradual reduction 
_ of defence personnel accompanied by rising operational 
productivity for each man and improved equipment.” 
The same afternoon, the Minister of Defence, Hon. 
Leo Cadieux, announced the closing of four defence 
establishments in Quebec and Ontario, and the reduc- 
tion of activities at a fifth. 


The Prime Minister added that nine other guidelines 
on the operations of government departments were to 
be announced by Cabinet ministers during the following 
weeks. “Our review of old and new programs and 
activities invites the questions: Are they as relevant 
today as when they were introduced? Do they now serve 
their purpose ? Would they be curtailed ? How do we cut 
the pie to make room for today’s new priorities ?” 


“Just cutting off a chunk of jobs is a very crude instru- 
ment,” said Leslie Barnes, Executive Director of the 
Professional Institute of the Public Service of Canada, 
after Prime Minister Trudeau announced his program. 
“Mr. Trudeau said in effect that ‘we will drop the 10,000 
vacancies that happen to exist at the moment’.”” Mr. 
Barnes said that eliminating positions without an 
examination of individual vacancies “‘can be terribly 
inefficient.” But he was glad ‘‘the Government has 
recognized something we have been trying to get across 
for months—the need to consult with us on these 
matters.” 


Claude Edwards, President of the 130,000-member 
Public Service Alliance of Canada declared that the 
Alliance was determined to make sure that any adjust- 
ments in federal employment levels would be accom- 
plished by not filling posts left vacant by retirements 
and normal turnover in staff, rather than by firings. 


“Contributing to unemployment at this time is not going 
to cure our country’s inflationary ills, and I think that 
perhaps the Government is making a ‘show window’ out 
of the Public Service in the hopes that others will follow 
its example.’ Mr. Edwards said, “I wonder how long 
this can continue, because the Government service has 
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been under a freeze for 17 months already. We have 
seen some of the results of deteriorating service brought 
on by lower manpower levels. Anyone who has tried to 
get a passport this year knows what happened in that 
particular area.” 


Donald MacDonald, President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, charged that the Prime Minister is “asking the 
ordinary people—the workers—to suffer the brunt of the 
measures he is introducing. There are many other factors 
responsible for inflation and there should be equality of 
sacrifice across the board,” he insisted. “What bothers 
me is the terrible preoccupation with the proposal that 
workers’ earnings and salaries are the cause of inflation.” 


J. C. Whitelaw, Executive Vice-President of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, called for a national 
public information program to inform Canadians on 
inflation and what must be done to defeat it. “‘The test 
of all measures now being taken is the extent to which 
they break the inflationary psychosis.’’ He noted that 
some of the fiscal and monetary measures described in 
the Prime Minister’s broadcast had already been taken 
by government and industry, and he urged discipline 
by the provinces in their spending on shared-cost 
programs that, according to the CMA, are the most 
rapidly rising part of government expenditure. 


The Canadian Chamber of Commerce commended Mr. 
Trudeau for taking firm action to contain controllable 
government expenditures. A. Searle Leach, Chamber 
President, said that the moves made by the Prime 
Minister have long been advocated by his organization. 
“It is to be hoped that other levels of government will take 
similar action; for it is only through concerted effort that 
inflation can be checked effectively. We note that the plan 
to.curtail growth in the public service will be done mainly 
through attrition or by leaving present vacancies unfilled, 
thus easing disruptive effects in the public service,” he 
said. 


The Confederation of National Trade Unions termed 
the Prime Miuinister’s anti-inflationary proposals as 
honourable, but it scored the ‘“‘weakness’’ of his mea- 
sures. It chided the Prime Minister for not having 
“publicly chastised”’ those responsible for governmental 
inefficiency in the past, for which a cutback in Civil 
Service personnel was now required. Government effi- 
ciency, the CNTU said, does not constitute anti-inflationa- 
ry measures, but is something the public is entitled to take 
for granted. 
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Is Ontario big enough for everybody? ‘A place to go; 

a place to grow, is Ontar-i-ar-io,” the song boasts, but 

this promise is not extended to all residents of the 

: / province, as George McCurdy, Human Rights Adminis- 

a trator in the Canada Department of Labour, found out 

: O N T a g i O when he examined the findings of an advisory committee 
S : on employment in one Ontario city. 

Big E hh 
Ig n O U G - worker’s Union Centre in Sudbury, Mr. McCurdy said 
- that teachers from India for example, were told that 


: i Or | _ _ they could not be hired in a city in Ontario because they 
i —r—“_i—OCOO—~—~—~—~— had no Canadian experience, but even after they had 


resumed studying to improve their qualifications, they 


| : : : ; i i. _ were then told that “‘there is no place for them until all 
A tees very oO y -. Ontario qualified people have been absorbed.” In briefs 


Speaking to a human rights workshop at the Steel- 


that they had submitted, Indian spokesmen as well as 
some of the European immigrants, said that although 
they had jobs lined up before they left home, these jobs 
were not available when they arrived in Canada. Other 
professionals from India discovered too, that their 
degrees were not recognized by professional licensing 
bodies in Canada. 


But the problem of discrimination seemed to the Com- 
mittee to be most acute concerning the city’s black 
community. The Committee learned that Negroes are not 
randomly distributed in the socio-economic structure, and 
that a vast majority occupy a position at the base of the 
occupational and economic pyramid.The vast majority 
of Negro workers in the city were found to be in the 
unskilled or semi-skilled occupations; most were em- 
ployed in the large automotive plants and related small 
industries. A large percentage of the remainder were 
employed at a similar level by the municipal and federal 
governments. Others were employed in various service 
occupations such as janitors, elevator operators and 
work of this type. 


There were few Negroes in the skilled trades. There was 
one apprentice steam fitter, but no plumbers, sheet 
metal workers, bricklayers, stonemasons, plasterers or 
construction electricians. There was one black litho- 
grapher, one barber, and three hairdressers in actual 
practice. The few Negroes that were employed at the 
professional level mainly held positions in public insti- 
tutions. As far as could be determined there were only 
three Negro professionals employed by the 10 largest 
employers in the city. 
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The Committee believed that discrimination could be 
broken down into two categories—unconscious and 
conscious. Unconscious discrimination was related to 


attitudes towards minority groups among the commu- 


nity at large, involving time-old stereotypes of minority 
groups, i.e. “they are lazy,”’ and ‘“‘they would rather live 
by themselves,” and patterns of behaviour that have 
been handed down. It was believed that traditional social 
and service club membership practices reflected a kind 
of unconscious discrimination. There was a feeling 


within the Committee that members of minority groups 


were not being approached or invited into membership. 


Among the Committee’s recommendations were: an in- 


formation centre to co-ordinate and convey information 
about services to the community with specific concern 


for immigrants and local minority groups; sensitivity 


training for teachers as an in-service program to help 
them get a better understanding of minority groups; a 
concerted effort on the part of all agencies involved in 


education, vocational retraining, job counselling, to 


ensure appropriate participation by black people in all 


programs; public education programs to counteract 


sterotyped and unconscious attitudes of prejudice 
towards minority groups; and a clear-cut policy of non- 
discrimination by management, and broader based edu- 


cational programs sponsored by unions to ensure that 
non-discriminatory policies would filter down to the 


rank and file workers. 


Mr. McCurdy said that the Advisory Committee’s work 
has resulted in a new determination and enthusiasm in 


private industry to become involved in helping socially 


and economically disadvantaged citizens. One of the 
auto factories is launching a pilot project to absorb 20 
of the hard-core unemployed. Many of these potential 
workers are at the moment unschooled, unskilled and 
unmotivated, but the industry will help them overcome 
their handicaps and become productive workers. 


“We can learn much from the struggle for human digni- 
ty in the U.S.A.,”” Mr. McCurdy said. “‘Americans have 
been in the eye of a social storm mainly because of 
indifference, because they ignored the ferment beneath 
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the surface, because they were oblivious of the black 
man’s frantic striving to assert his humanity and equal- 
ize his position with the white man.” A Gallup Poll, 
published on July 22, 1967, revealed that only one white 
American in 100 thought that the Negro had legitimate 
grievances. Tragically, in the same month and year, 
said Mr. McCurdy, black people, alienated citizens, 
living in the ugly Ghetto of Detroit exploded and spilled 
into the streets. Four days later 43 persons were dead 
and nearly $1 billion worth of property was in ruins. 
Out of the ashes of the burning buildings emerged a 
Committee known as “The New Detroit Committee” 
that has worked effectively in the areas of employment, 
housing, education and training, community services 
and attitude change. 


“The great majority of Canadians are people of good will 
who believe in decency, fair play and equal treatment for 
all Canadians but too often they suffer from this same 
kind of blindness to social and racial injustices that per- 
meated the American society,” said Mr. McCurdy. 
‘Their knowledge precedes facts; they don’t want to 
face social realities. But this fantasy world has been 
rendered uninhabitable.” 


Mr. McCurdy told delegates that the drive of Canada’s 
minority Indian population for equal rights with the 
white population is developing into a militant move- 
ment. As an example, he mentioned a Kenora Indian, 
Fred Kelly, who had told the Canadian Conference of 
Social Work Students in February that Indians are 
moving toward a form of coalition with other minority 
groups such as the Negroes to develop a “uniformity of 
Causes 


And in conclusion Mr. McCurdy quoted the comment 
made by Minister of Labour Bryce Mackasey in the 
House of Commons in November: “There are people 
in this country who have been discriminated against for 
so long that they have begun to discriminate against 
themselves, to limit their own aspirations because they 
cannot conceive that the better opportunities, the 
better way of life, could be for them also. This is a loss 
to Canada, a loss to our labour force which we can ill 
afford. The Department of Labour will not tolerate 
prejudice based on colour, religion, or national origin. I 
think it is time that the federal Government and the crown 
corporations be model employers, examples for others 
throughout the country.” 
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Why — 
Veterans 
Weep — 


People who retired less than 10 years ago are finding it 
difficult to make ends meet, claims Corabel Penfold, 
Chairman of Pensioners Concerned, a Toronto-based 
group devoted to the welfare of people living on pensions. 
‘‘But those who retired before that are desperate,” Mrs. 
Penfold stated at a recent press conference in Toronto. 


The organization, “determined to be heard across 
Canada,’ formed last spring when a group of 12 
pensioners who periodically got together socially, 
realized that their conversations were more and more 
revolving around the high price of food, taxes, and other 
commodities. They began to note with alarm how 
quickly the money in their comfortable retirement nest 
eges was diminishing. ““We expected we’d have to 
make adjustment when we retired,’ Mrs. Penfold said, 
‘“‘but we didn’t expect to be robbed of our dignity.” 


This timeworn plea was also reflected in a release issued 
by the national veterans’ associations, who have voiced 
their discontent with inadequate pensions for meeting 
the high cost of living. The target of their discontent 
was the government’s white paper on disability pensions 
released in September. Through a press release issued 
in Montreal by Lorne Manchester, Editor of the Legion 
Magazine, the veterans expressed appreciation to the 
government for drawing up the paper and they welcomed 
the government proposal to extend special consideration 
to Hong Kong veterans. But the sum total of the proposals, 
they said, was inadequate and disappointing. They 
criticized the amounts and type of allowances proposed 
for multiple disability casualties, and expressed keen 
disappointment that the Government had not taken 
any action on the basic rate question. 


Also under fire was the planned reorganization of the 


pension appeal system. The veterans claimed that the 


proposed establishment of an appeal division within the 
pension commission would not provide for the inde- 
pendent appeal body that was recommended by a com- 
mittee looking into pensions, and that they themselves 
had requested. And the government proposal to provide 
special additional allowance for 100-per-cent disability 
pensioners, those now getting the maximum rate of 
pension, was far short of meeting the need outlined in 
the Woods Committee Report that had recommended 
substantial increases for multiple disability casualties. 
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The veterans’ organizations said that the Department of 
Veterans Affairs had turned down or omitted to mention 


83 of the 148 recommendations of the Woods Committee 


Report, issued in March 1968, and that those that had 


' been accepted with “modification” were modified to the 
point where it negated the original intent of the report. The 
_ committee was set up in 1965 and was chaired by Mr. 
Justice Mervyn Woods of the Saskatchewan Court of 


Appeal, a past president of the Royal Canadian Legion. 


A proposed change in pension legislation that would 
allow a disabled veteran to keep an award for “‘pain and 
suffering’’ prompted an MP to bring the attention of 
Parliament to the unusual case of an ex-military police- 
man who late in World War II had been struck by a 
truck and lost one leg at the hip. He was awarded 
$3,500 for loss of the leg and $1,500 for “‘pain and suf- 
fering.”’ Under the law, the $3,500 went directly to the 
government for investment in its pension fund, but 
someone at the time assured the man that the $1,500 
was his. After he had spent the money, he discovered 
that it too should have gone to the government. A 
deduction was then made from his monthly disability 
pension cheque and he has now paid $2,320. Unless 


ee 


ie 
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this law is repealed, he will continue to pay through these 
monthly deductions for the rest of his life, even though 
he has already repaid $820 more than the original 
$1,500 debt. The justification for this life-long repay- 
ment apparently is that if invested in the pension fund, 
it would have been accruing interest. Pensioners have 
the choice of either taking the court award in cash and 
accepting a reduced pension, or letting the government 
have it to spread over the life of the pension. 


Pensioners Concerned, the group of civilian protestors, 
said that interest in their group has generated “between 
3,000 and 4,000 letters”? to Ottawa, urging income tax 
reform and a better deal for pensioners. The group 
pointed out that people over 65 with’incomes of less 
than $2,000 are now paying income tax. They stated 
that although pensioners over 70 receive an additional 
$500 allowance, the basic tax exemption of $1,000 plus 
$100 for donations and medical expenses has not been 
adjusted since 1940. They believe that pensioners should 
not have to pay the 4-per-cent Old Age Security Tax. 
They also want retired couples on fixed incomes of under 
$4,000 a year to be exempt from income tax, and they 


would like exemptions for single pensioners getting less 
than $3,000 a year. 
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The department has received reports on 159 employment 
fatalities that occurred in Canada during the second 
quarter of 1969. During the previous quarter, 235 fatal- 
ities were recorded. This is 30 more than the previously 
published total of 205 (L. G., Aug., p. 465). In the 
second quarter of last year, 224 fatalities were recorded, 
42 more than the preliminary figure of 182 (L. G., Nov., 
1968, p. 644). 


During the quarter, seven multifatality accidents 
brought death to 21 workmen. In April, nine men lost 
their lives: three water transport drivers were drowned 
when their ship capsized near Vancouver; three crew- 
men died when their tug, the ‘““Emerald Straits,” sank 
in a B. C. harbour; and three men were killed in a plane 
crash near Virginia River, NWT. In May, three lobster 
fishermen were drowned when their boat was capsized 
by 12-foot waves in the Gaspé Area. In June, three 
youths were killed by a flash fire at their summer camp 
at Contrecoeur, Que.; three miners were killed in a 
cave-in at Belmer South Coal Mine in Natal, B.C.; and 
three men died in a plane crash near Norman Wells, 
NWT. 


Three industry divisions accounted for 57.9 per cent of 
the total number of fatalities (see Table H, p. 708). Of the 
total, 38 occurred in transportation, and 27 each in min- 
ing and manufacturing. The remaining 42.1 per cent were 
distributed in the other industry divisions as follows: 
construction, 13.3 per cent; forestry and public admin- 
istration, 6.9 per cent each; fishing and service industry, 
5.0 per cent each; and agriculture and trade, 5.0 per 
cent each. No fatalities were reported for finance. 


The 25-44 age group accounted for 47.8 per cent of the 
total number of fatalities. Workers in the 45-64 age 
group accounted for 25.2 per cent, and the remaining 
27.0 per cent were distributed among the other age 
groups as follows: 20-24 age group, 17.7 per cent; 
14-19 and 65-and-over age groups, 2.5 per cent each. 


Four occupational divisions accounted for 73.6 per cent 
of the total fatalities: craftsmen, production process and 
related workers, 32.7 per cent; transportation and com- 
munication workers, 17.6 per cent; miners, quarrymen 
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and related workers, 13.2 per cent; labourers and unskilled 
workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining# 
10.1 per cent. 


The distribution of the remaining 26.4 per cent among 
other occupational divisions was as follows: loggers and 
related workers, 6.3 per cent; service and recreation 
workers, 5.7 per cent; fishermen, 5.0 per cent; man- 
agerial workers, 4.4 per cent; farmers, 2.5 per cent; pro- 
fessional occupations workers, 1.9 per cent; and sales 
employees, 0.6 per cent. There were no fatalities re- 
corded for clerical workers. 


Three accident-type categories accounted for 71.1 per 
cent of the total number of fatalities. These were: struck 
by different objects, 28.3 per cent; collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc., 23.3 per cent; and falls and slips, 19.5 
per cent. The remaining 28.9 per cent were distributed 
among other accident-type categories as follows: 
caught in, on or between different objects, 8.8 per cent; 
contact with electric current, 8.2 per cent; inhalations, 
absorptions and industrial diseases, 5.7 per cent; con- 
flagrations, temperature extremes and explosions, 4.4 
per cent; miscellaneous accidents, 1.2 per cent; and 
over-exertion, 0.6 per cent. There were no fatalities re- 
corded in the striking against or stepping on objects 
category. 


A cross section analysis of the greatest concentration of 
fatalities by age reveals that the 25-44 age group account- 
ed for 57.1 per cent of fatalities in construction, 55.6 per 
cent in manufacturing, 50.0 per cent in transportation, 
and 44.4 per cent in mining. The 45-64 age group 
accounted for 36.8 per cent of the fatalities in the trans- 
portation industry. An examination of the concentra- 
tion of fatalities by occupation shows that craftsmen, 
production process and related workers accounted for 
62.9 per cent of the fatalities in the manufacturing indus- 
try; 61.9 per cent in the construction industry; and 36.8 
in the transportation industry. Transport and communi- 
cation workers accounted for 52.6 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities that occurred in the transportation 
industry. 

An analysis of cross-classifications of industry divisions 
by main accident-type categories reveals that 90.9 per 
cent of the fatalities in forestry, 47.6 per cent of the 
fatalities in construction, and 44.4 per cent in the min- 
ing industry were caused when the victim was struck by 
different objects; and 50.0 per cent of the fatalities in 
transportation were caused by collisions, derailments 
and wrecks. 


During the quarter under review, there were 64 fatalities 
in April, 61 in May and 34 in June. By province, the 
largest number of fatalities, 68, occurred in Ontario; in 
British Columbia there were 36, and in Quebec, 19. 
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Acquainting people with the problems that affect the 
physical and vocational rehabilitation of an industrially 
injured workman and to explain what the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board does to overcome these problems 
was the aim of a seminar held in Toronto by the Ontario 
Federation of Labour. It was the 13th annual seminar on 
Workmen’s Compensation sponsored by the OFL and 
it attracted more than 500 delegates. 


For the first time, an in-depth discussion of serious 
medical problems was presented at the Seminar. Em- 
phasis was placed on those problems that directly affect 
a workman’s ability to do his job. The role of the 
Board’s medical staff and consultants in the reduction of 
disability was given special attention. 


B. J. Legge, Chairman of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board was one of the Seminar speakers. In discussing 
the co-operation between the WCB and the OFL, Mr. 
Legge said, ““Like the OFL, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board works in the sensitive area of human suffering 
that erupts with industrial injury. Since half a million 
workmen are affiliated with the Ontario Federation of 
Labour, they look to youfor help and advice in com- 
pensation matters. By your candid and friendly ap- 
proach to our activities, you can help us to help 
others.” Mr. Legge also spoke of the economics of 
medical care. ‘After more than fifty years of experience, 
the Board knows that providing the best in medical care is 
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the most economical and satisfactory policy to follow,” 
he said. “Rehabilitation is and always must be a key 
part of the compensation system. This is a continuous 
process from the time of the injury, and is often com- 
bined with physical and occupational therapy. Where a 
permanent disability prevents the workman from return- 
ing to his usual work, vocational rehabilitation may 
require extensive retraining in a brand new field, or 
attending an approved course to learn new skills.” 


In the keynote address, Richard L. Schmidt, Director 
of Compensation and Safety, UAW, Detroit, compared 
the striking differences between the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of Ontario and those of most American 
States. In discussing the differences Mr. Schmidt said, 
““T realize that your Act comes much closer than ours 
to meeting the original principles and objectives of those 
who wanted to create a fair, equitable and profitless 
system of workmen’s compensation in North America.” 
He went on to say, “‘It is clear that your injured workers 
do receive a greater replacement of wages which they 
lose during disability than workers in the United States. 
It is also clear that Ontario employers enjoy lower costs 
for workmen’s compensation coverage than employers in 
the United States.” 


Seminars between organized labour and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board were arranged during the middle 
30’s and for a number of years afterwards to bring these 
bodies together for open discussion. In 1957. the Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour merged with the Ontario 
Federation of Labour, and as a result the new organiza- 
tion undertook more formal and far reaching discussion 
on an annual basis which sought to disseminate in- 
formation on compensation to its membership. 
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What training methods influence the length of time 
older workers will stay in new jobs? A booklet written by 
Dorothy Newsham, a member of the Industrial Training 
Research Unit, Cambridge, England, reports the findings 
of a study that compares the labour turnover of middle- 
aged trainees with that of young people. (The Challenge 
of Change to the Adult Trainee, by D. B. Newsham, Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, (T.I.P.3., 1969) London, 
England.) 


The results are of interest to anyone concerned with 
training of older workers or with justifying the addi- 
tional investment that this training may entail. The 
method of training older workers appears to influence 
their continued employment more so than for younger 
trainees. The study emphasizes that concern with train- 
ing methods alone is not sufficient to ensure the success 
of a training program. It suggests that a complete 
scheme should include: adequate preparation of the 
trainees before formal training begins; briefing of first- 
line supervision so that the critical move to production 
is safeguarded; and adequate follow-up by training and 
personnel staff. 


The survey examined 30 organizations known to be 
retraining young employees, and workers over 35 years 
of age for operations that required instruction for at 
least two weeks. The purpose was to compare the older 
men and women who successfully completed training 
with the young workers, and to determine how long they 
remained in the job for which they had been retrained 
compared with their younger colleagues. 


The findings indicated that a higher proportion of older 
men tended to leave during the training period or soon 
after. After this period, however, the trend reversed, so 
that the survival rate of older men over a long period 
compared favourably with that of young men. Older 
men tended to succeed best—as measured by labour 
turnover—in jobs requiring training for from 10 to 13 
weeks. They tended to be less successful in jobs requiring 
longer training periods or very short training periods, 
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and they were least successful in those requiring six to 
eight weeks training. 


The follow-up among women trainees showed a turn- 
over greater than for the men. Unlike the men, however, 
the older women tended to stay longer than the young 
women, both during training and during the transition 
period from training to production. The report suggests 
that for industries that depend on a large number of 
women, it would appear worthwhile to consider older 
female applicants for training. 


Long-term retention of both men and women who 
retrain in middle age appears to relate not only to 
training procedure, but also to the production environ- 
ment to which they transfer after. It appeared from the 
study that older workers, after completion of training, 
responded best where they had an opportunity to contri- 
bute to the environment in which they worked. The report 
suggested that there was a need for the help of line 
supervision to make this situation possible. 


In an appendix, the report offers suggestions as to how 
training can be suitably adapted for the older person. 
When tasks involve the need for short-term memory: 
avoid verbal learning and the need for conscious memo- 
rization by making use of cues that guide the trainee; 
when possible, use a method that involves learning a 
task as a whole, for if it has to be learned in parts, the 
parts should be learned in cumulative stages; and ensure 
consolidation of learning before passing on to the next 
task or to the next part of the same task. 


When there is interference from other activities or from 
other learning: restrict the range of activity covered in 
the course; employ longer learning sessions than is 
customary for younger trainees—not necessarily a 
longer total time, but longer periods without interrup- 
tion; and provide variety—change the method of teach- 
ing rather than the content of the course, for a change 
of subject matter may lead to confusion between 
subjects. 
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When there is a need to translate information from one 
medium to another: avoid the use of visual aids that 
necessitate a change of logic or a change in the plan 
of presentation; and, if simulators or training devices 
are to be used, they must be designed to enable learning 
to be directly related to practice. 


When learning is abstract or unrelated to realities: 

present new knowledge only as a solution to a problem 

that is already appreciated. When there is a need to 

| unlearn something for which the older learner has a 

_ predilection: ensure correct learning in the first place. 

This can be accomplished by designing the training 
around tasks of graduated difficulty. 


_ When tasks are placed: allow the older learner to pro- 
ceed at his own pace; allow him to structure his own 
_ program within certain defined limits; and aim at his 
beating his own targets rather than those of others. As 
tasks become more complex; allow for learning by easy 
stages of increasing complexity. 


_ When the trainee lacks confidence: use written instruc- 
_ tions; avoid the use of production material too soon in 
_ the course; provide longer induction periods—introduce 
the trainee gradually both to new machinery and new 
_ jobs; stagger the intake of trainees; if possible, recruit 
_ groups of workmates; avoid formal tests; and do not 
_ give formal time limits for the completion of the course. 


When learning becomes mentally passive, use an open 
situation that permits discovery learning; employ mean- 
ingful material and tasks that are sufficiently challenging 
to an adult; and avoid a blackboard and classroom 
situation or conditions in which trainees may, in earlier 
years, have experienced a sense of failure. 


Part-time Employment 


Part-time employment appears to be particularly well 
suited to the needs of older people, a report of the Organi- 
zation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
suggests. Jean Hallaire, in a book titled “Part-time Em- 
| ployment: Its Extent and Its Problems”, published by 
the OECD, points out that part-time employment 
would allow people reaching a given age the choice of 
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going on with their present full-time job, with all the 
hazards that this implies, such as compulsory overtime, 
night work and irregular time tables, or of working 
shorter hours. These shorter hours would exclude some 
of the hazards, and would correspond to their physical 
and mental aptitudes as well as wage requirements. 


In Britain, states the report, the pensionable age is 60 
for women and 65 for men, and the pension is conditional 
on retirement. Retirement may, however, be deferred and 
extra contributions paid to earn a higher pension. People 
who have been awarded a pension on the basis that 
they have retired can subsequently go to work. Quite a 
number of part-time workers are pensioners; at a firm 
in Leeds, 6 per cent of the total men employed were 
pensioners; in a factory at Bradford, 28 of 100 part-time 
women workers were pensioners. 


The report describes the situation in Sweden, where 
entitlement to retirement pension normally begins at 
age 67. With the supplementary pension drawn by most 
wage earners, the annual income of a pensioner cor- 
responds to roughly two thirds of the average annual 
wages earned during the 15 best-paid years of his life. 
It might be thought that this would induce workers to 
opt for a part-time job before they reach the age of 67, 
but this does not seem to be so. There may be several 
reasons for this. For example, there has been a man- 
power shortage during the last few years, and the pur- 
pose of organizing part-time jobs was to facilitate 
manpower recruitment and not to induce those working 
full-time to cut down their working hours. Conse- 
quently, measures are being taken to keep people in 
employment as long as possible, and it is even envisaged 
that the postponement of retirement age from 67 to 
70 will extend life expectancy. 


The report suggests that part-time employment should, 
in future, constitute a normal phase—essential to the 
worker’s psychological and mental balance—between the 
periods of full-time work and cessation of work. Even if 
such a policy was rejected by workers at present, the 
system of part-time employment should be adapted to 
suit the particular situation of older people. The part- 
time employment market will gradually draw on this 
category of worker, and countries might review retire- 
ment pension legislation in this light. 
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Consumer, August 1969 


The consumer price index (196i = 100) advanced 0.4 per 
cent to 126.9 at the beginning of August from 126.4 at the 
beginning of July. It was 5.1 per cent higher than in August 
1968. 


The food index rose by 1.4 per cent to 130.6 from 128.8 
and was 5.4 per cent above the August 1968 level of 123.9. 
Higher prices were registered for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, with increases of over 10 per cent recorded for 
potatoes, onions, carrots and grapefruit. Lettuce, celery 
and cabbage registered noticeable declines. Beef prices 
were 2.6 per cent lower, poultry and fish prices 3.4 
and 1.8 percent higher, and pork prices unchanged. 
Some staples, such as bread, butter, margarine and 
sugar, declined slightly; egg prices rose by 6 per cent. 


The housing index increased by 0.2 per cent to 125.4 from 
125.2. Rents advanced in most cities across the country. 
Among household operation items, fuel oil prices were 
increased in a number of Ontario cities, but summer 
sales of furniture, utensils and equipment offset minor 
price increases in other home furnishing items. 


The clothing index moved up 0.2 per cent to 125.0 from 
124.8. Price levels for men’s, women’s and children’s 


wear were slightly higher, and piece goods advanced by 
1.0 per cent. 
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The transportation index declined by 0.2 per cent to 
120.5 from 120.7. New automobile prices decreased by 
0.5 per cent, reflecting the larger discounts allowed toward 
the end of the car-model year. . 


The health and personal care index remained unchanged 
at 134.2. Pharmaceutical prices advanced 0.1 per cent 
as higher prices for patent medicines outweighed minor 
declines for prescription drugs. 
The recreation and reading index increased by 0.2 per. 
cent to 127.6 from 127.4, mainly because of a 0.7 per. 
cent increase in cinema admissions and a 0.8 per cent. 
rise in camera film and developing charges. ; 


The tobacco and alcohol index advanced 0.1 per cent to | 
126.4 from 126.3. There were sporadic price increases” 
in all provinces for both cigarettes and pipe tobacco. 


Group indexes a year ago in August were: food 123.9; 
housing (shelter and household operation) 118.9; clothing 
120.6; transportation 115.1; health and personal care 
128.2; recreation and reading 119.9; tobacco and alcohol 
121.3. 


City Consumer, August 1969 


Between July and August, consumer price indexes ad- 
vanced in all 10 regional cities and city combinations. The. 
increases ranged from 0.1 per cent in Vancouver to 0. 8 
per cent in Halifax. 


Food prices increased in all cities except Vancouver, where 
there was no change. Housing components increased 
in most cities, but remained unchanged in Montreal 
and declined fractionally in St. John’s. | 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
July and August were: Halifax +1.0 to 121.4; Toronto 
+.9 to 125.8; St. John’s +.6 to 120.6; Saint John: seam 
to 121.6; Montreal +.5 to 123.2; Ottawa +.5 to 124.33, 
Winnipeg +.2 to 123.9; Saskatoon-Regina +.2 to 
120.7; Edmonton-Calgary +.2 to 122.4; Vancouver +.1 
to 120.4 
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Wholesale, July 1969 


The general wholesale index declined to 283.9 in July, 0.1 
per cent lower than the June index of 284.3, and 5.5 per 
cent higher than the July 1968 index of 269.2. Three of 
the eight major group indexes were lower, and five 
advanced. 


The animal products group index declined 1.6 per cent 
to 333.1 from 338.6, reflecting lower prices for livestock, 
fresh meats and hides, and skins. Decreases of 0.1 per 
cent occurred in two major group indexes, textile 
products to 256.8 from 257.1, and non-metallic minerals 
products to 209.9 from 210.1. 


The wood products group index advanced 0.5 per cent 
to 390.5 from 388.6 with higher prices for fir and wood 
pulp. Increases of 0.2 per cent or less occurred in the 
following major group indexes: iron products to 285.0 
from 284.3; non-ferrous metals products to 258.8 from 
258.4; chemical products to 219.2 from 219.0; and vege- 
table products to 239.0 from 238.9. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products at terminal markets 
(1935-39 = 100) declined 1.1 per cent to 273.7 from 
276.7 in the three-week period August 1 to August 22. The 
animal products index increased 0.2 per cent to 361.6 
from 361.0, and the field products index declined 3.4 
per cent to 185.9 from 192.4. 


U.S. Consumer, July 1969 


The United States consumer price index (1957-59 = 100) 
rose 0.5 per cent to 128.2 in July from 127.6 in June. In 
July a year ago it was 121.5 


Average food prices rose | per cent, led by meat, 
poultry, fruits and vegetables. Service prices continued 
to increase—mortgage interest rates, property taxes, 
home repairs and medical care. The only notable price 
declines were for used cars and gasoline. 


The July report said that 1,150,000 workers would receive 
automatic cost of living pay increases based on the index 
for July, taken together with indexes for previous months. 
Most of them are members of the United Auto Workers 
union, which has escalator clauses in its contracts. 
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Claimants for unemployment insurance benefit totalled — 
277,000 on June 30, 1969. This represented a decrease of 
28,000 (9 per cent) from the May 30 total of 305,000. 
There were 14,000 (5 per cent) fewer claimants at the 
end of June 1969 compared with the 291,000 recorded — 


a year ago. 


The May-to-June decline occurred entirely among male 
claimants; the number of female claimants remained 
unchanged. Males accounted for 60 per cent of the 
total claimant count at the end of June, 65 per cent at 
the end of May, and 73 per cent, on the average, during 
the winter months. This decrease in the proportion of 
male claimants is associated with increased seasonal job 
opportunities in industries that employ mainly males. 


INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS 
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A total of 91,000 initial and renewals claims were filed 
in local offices across Canada during June. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 34,000 (27 per cent) from the 125,000 
claims filed during May, and was slightly lower than 
the June 1968 total of 93,000. Ninety per cent of the 
June claims were received from persons separated from 
employment during the month, compared with 76 per 
cent in May. 


The average weekly estimate of beneficiaries was 208,000 
during June, 423,000 in May and 229,000 in June 1968. 


million, $52.8 million and $23.4 million; average 
weekly payments were $31.83, $31.20 and $25.57. 
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All provinces reported declines from the end-of-May The May-to-June decrease in the volume of claims filed 


claimant count. Proportionately small but numerically was general throughout the country. Decreases ranging 
large decreases were recorded in Ontario and Quebec. from 25 to 44 per cent were reported for all provinces 
A slight increase in the number of female claimants with the exception of British Columbia, where the de- 
occurred in Quebec. cline was I1 per cent. 

Reductions from the June 28, 1968, claimant count were Compared with the claim load for June 1968, absolute 
mainly concentrated in Quebec, Ontario and British changes were minor. Proportionately large increases in 
Columbia. Females accounted for almost 90 per cent of initial and renewal claims, however, occurred in New- 
the reduction in Ontario. In the Atlantic provinces, foundland. 

only Prince Edward Island reported fewer claimants 

this year. 


TOTAL CLAIMANTS (MONTH END) 
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Summary Table 


Cumulative Data 


12 

January months 

to ending 

June May June June June 

Activity 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 


(in thousands) (in thousands) 
ensured population: as at monthend..is......c.ic..cccck.cciscscceccdseseccseescenstceenees. — 5,413 5,316 — _ 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 

NE Ba RR i eR ee Med Es 3 EF «sand son «vse 91 125+ 93 966 1,835 
coli”: ctl NS ER Sh Sack ae cati: Ai Satie S a leeks Se 67 96T 66 752 1,379 
toes RT ee eed Oe TR EN 24 30t 27 214 456 

Claimants currently reporting to local OffiC€S........0...ccccccccccceceecceseceeeeeees 277 305 291 492* 408* 
Bemmracanties (Wwerekly AVGTA@E) oc. ich cdc acco la echelon licks socecescostlevece. 208 423 229 431* 309* 
ne 2 SRE Sg PLN oes Mee re ent. Ot, ee 833 1,694 915 10,745 15,877 
NE DOR 21 ocak cr Feared cs tee eB Beal seh ich ec caddetinnnees 26,496 52,849 23,401 336,309 474,396 
IIS INO CR $31.83 $31.20 $25.57 $31.30 $29.88 


* Monthly average. 
t Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 
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Legal 


Decisions 


The B. C. Court of Appeal has upheld an injunction pro- 
hibiting alteration of work conditions while certification 
is pending. 


The Ontario Court of Appeal has ruled that an arbitra- 
tion board had express power to vary a penalty of dis- 
charge. 


The B.C. Court of Appeal decided on March 25, 1969, 
that, in the circumstances, a trial judge had rightly 
exercised judicial discretion in granting an injunction 
prohibiting unfair labour practices. An employer argued 
on appeal that an injunction was unnecessary because it 
had undertaken at the start of the injunction proceedings 
to refrain from further unfair acts. The trial judge had 
the right to consider this undertaking insufficient and to 
impose an injunction. 


It is an unfair labour practice under the B.C. Labour 
Relations Act for an employer or person acting on be- 
half of an employer to “‘seek by intimidation, by dis- 
missal, by threat of dismissal, or by any other kind of 
threat, or by the imposition of a penalty, or by a pro- 
mise, or by a wage increase, or by altering any other 
terms of employment, or by any other means, to compel 
or to induce an employee to refrain from becoming or 
continuing to be a member or officer or representative 
of a trade union.” The B. C. Supreme Court used iden- 
tical words when it granted to a union an interlocutory 
injunction by which a company was restrained from 
engaging in such unfair practices. Mr. Justice Seaton, 
who heard the union’s application for an injunction, said, 
in part, that the company had virtually admitted that it 
had sought by such means to induce an employee to refrain 
from becoming or continuing to be a member of a trade 
union. He concluded that great harm might be done to the 
union if the injunction were not granted. 
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The company appealed this decision, although it con 
ceded before the B. C. Court of Appeal that it had bee: 
in breach of the Labour Relations Act, that it could no 
object to obeying an injunction phrased in exactly th 
same words as the Act, and that a prima facie case fo 
an injunction in the union’s favour had been established 
The employer did submit that Mr. Justice Seaton hac 
exercised his discretion improperly in granting the in 
junction becuase, at the start of the injunction pro 
ceedings, the company had given an undertaking tha 
there would be no further breaches of the Act. 


The Court of Appeal did not doubt that a judge may find i 
unnecessary to grant an injunction if he is satisfied tha: 
there is no prospect of recurrence of a breach, and if ar 
undertaking by one of the parties to the proceedings ma} 
safely be substituted for a court order. Given the evidenc« 
that the employer had already breached the Act, how 
ever, the Court of Appeal was of the opinion that Mr 
Justice Seaton had the right to consider the employer’: 
undertaking to be an insufficient guarantee of futur: 
compliance. In imposing an injunction with its penalty) 
for disobedience, Mr. Justice Seaton was found to have 
exercised his judicial discretion; in this circumstance 
it is well-settled law that a court of appeal will no 
interfere. ! 


Because the company wanted to make to its employee: 
specific wage proposals that might eliminate the advers« 
wage differential between it and other employers in th 
trade, the company submitted also that the injunctior 
should terminate after the B. C. Labour Relation: 
Board had disposed of the union’s application for certi 
fication. 


The Court of Appeal said that wage proposals obvious 
ly could not be made before the Board had made it 
determination, because it was the clear intention of th 
B. C. Labour Relations Act that the status quo of thi 
parties be maintained while an application for certifica 
tion is pending. Rather than alter the injunction as re 
quested, the Court of Appeal granted the company th 
liberty to apply to vary or discharge the injunction afte 
the Board had determined the certification application 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, Loca 
S80v. Western Wholesale Drug Ltd. 69 CLLC, Para 14 
175. 


Ontario Court of Appeal 


An arbitration board found an employee guilty of an in 
fraction of the employer’s rules, but varied the discharg 
penalty to a suspension without pay, because it believe 
that it had this power under the collective agreement 
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Although the employer had the exclusive right under 
the agreement to make rules and discharge, the agree- 
ment also provided that the board might settle discharge 
cases by other arrangements. The Ontario Court of 
Appeal decided on April 2, 1969 that the arbitration 
board had not sought to amend the agreement and that 
its award could not be open to review. 


An employee was discharged because he had taken 
lumber from the company’s plant without permission. 
A “management functions” article in the collective 
agreement covering him stated that the company had 
the exclusive right to discharge, subject to the right of 
the employee to lodge a grievance. The same article 
acknowledged that it was the exclusive function of the 
company to make and alter the rules to be observed by 
| the employees, if consistent with the collective agree- 
| ment. Among the rules attached as an appendix to the 
| agreement was one forbidding misuse or removal of com- 
| pany property without proper authorization. A penalty of 
| discharge, with no alternative penalty, was stipulated for 
breach of this rule. 


| A grievance having been filed, a board of arbitration 
found the employee to be guilty under the company rule, 
but it changed the penalty imposed by the company to 
that of three months suspension without pay. The board 
believed that it had the power to do so under another 
| article of the collective agreement dealing specifically 
_with “discharge cases.” This article provided that such 
grievances may be settled under the grievance and 
_arbitration procedures by: (a) confirming the company’s 
action in dismissing the employee; (b) reinstating the 
employee with full compensation for the time lost; 
(c) any other arrangement that may be deemed just and 
equitable. 


The company’s application to quash the arbitration 
award was dismissed by the Ontario High Court. Citing 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Canada in Port 
Arthur Shipbuilding Co. y Arthurs (L. G. March 1969, 
p. 172), the company contended before the Court of 
Appeal that, on a proper construction of the collective 
agreement, the arbitration board was not entitled to 
review the penalty imposed, but was required to recog- 
nize and follow the company rules appended to the 
agreement. In the Port Arthur Shipbuilding case, an 
arbitration board was found to have no power to vary 
the penalty of discharge imposed by management unless 
such authority is expressly given by the collective agree- 
ment. The agreement in that case had no provision 
similar to the “discharge cases”’ article in the case at bar. 
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The Court of Appeal found that an arbitration board still 
had no right to vary the penalty stipulated under many of 
the appended rules; the parties had seen fit, however, 
to make separate provision for discharge cases in their 
collective agreement and to give an arbitration board 
specific, wider powers in such cases. The powers were 
general and not limited to any particular discharge case. 


The company argued that the “discharge cases” article 
applied only if alternative penalties were stipulated, or 
if the company had the power to discharge in cases not 
enumerated in the appended rules. Such an interpreta- 
tion, the Court of Appeal found, could be arrived at 
only by inference and by giving to the “discharge cases” 
article a meaning that, on its face, it did not contain. 
The court saw no conflict between a provision by which 
the company indicates in its rules the action it will take 
for an infraction, and another provision in the collective 
agreement by which the serious penalty of discharge may 
be varied by an arbitration bord in a grievance procedure. 
The board’s award did not seek to amend the collective 
agreement, but, on the contrary, complied with specific 
provisions in it. The company’s appeal was dismissed by 
the Ontario Court of Appeal. Regina y. Mc Culloch et al. 
ex parte Dowty Equipment of Canada Ltd., 69 CLLC, 
para. 14, 173. 


CUB 2826. The bargaining agreement between the 
Laborers’ International Union of North America, 
Local 183, Toronto, and the Heavy Construction Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan Toronto expired on April 30, 
1967. Negotiations on the terms and conditions to be 
incorporated in a new renewal agreement began during 
the previous February. When two meetings, held in 
February and March, failed to produce an agreement, a 
conciliation officer of the Ontario Department of 
Labour met with the association and union in April. 
This meeting also was unsuccessful, and a “‘no board”’ 
report was received on April 28. 


The union asked for a reduction in the workweek from 
45 to 40 hours. The main point in dispute, however, was 
the question of wages. The union had requested increases 
totalling $1.65 an hour on a two-year contract. It is 
reported that the employer association made no offer, 
and that it considered the union’s demands totally 
unrealistic and unreasonable. 


Because negotiations were unsuccessful, the association 
proceeded with lockout action agains the labourers, 
beginning on various dates in May. As a result of the 
lockout of the labourers, member companies found it 
necessary to lay off other trades. 


A former employee of one of the member construction 
companies of the association and a member of the 
labourers’ union local filed a renewal application for 
benefit on May 29. He had been working as a labourer 
for the company from March 10 to May 19 at a salary 
of $150 a week. He became separated from his employ- 
ment because there was “no work.” He registered for 
work as a labourer. 
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The employer on June 6 reported that the claimant’s 
separation from his employment was as a result of the 
lockout. The insurance officer notified the claimant 
that he was disqualified from receiving benefit under the 
Act from May 28, because he lost his employment by 
reason of a work stoppage caused by a labour dispute. 


On behalf of the claimant, the secretary-treasurer 

appealed to the board of referees: ““The claimant was | 
working for [the company] as a labourer. On Tuesday, 

May 16, he was told by his foreman not to report to 

work the following day. The reason given was that the — 
company was closing down operation to protest the 

excessive union demand. . 


“The claimant, like all his fellow workers, didn’t E 
an opportunity to vote on the latest employer’s propo-— 
sal, and there was no strike called by the union because — 
a vote had still to be taken [although a meeting was 
reported to have been scheduled for May 28]. There 
was no picket on the job. 


‘“‘Because of the company’s arbitrary and retaliatory 
action, we believe that the claimant should not be penaliz- 
ed. If, on the other hand, the claimant had an opportunity 
to vote on the latest employer proposals and rejected them, 
we then would agree on the claimant’s disqualification, 
even if there was a lockout and not a strike.” 


A settlement was eventually effected, the terms of which 
were ratified at a membership meeting of the union on 
July 9. A substantial resumption of work was ruled to 
have taken place on July 10, and the insurance officer 
terminated the disqualification effective July 9. 
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The board of referees heard the case in Toronto in 
October. This constituted a test case, and the same 
decision would be applied to other claimants also laid 


_ off because of the lockout. 


In their report, the majority of the board found that there 
_ was a labour dispute between the parties. The existence 


of the offer, as mentioned by the union, was “completely 


immaterial,” the majority concluded. The claimant’s 


appeal was therefore dismissed by the majority of the 
board, and the decision of the insurance officer was sus- 
tained. 


_ The dissenting member based his reasons for disagree- 


ment on CUB 570, which implied that a lockout is 
beyond the concept of a labour dispute if the employer’s 
action is not taken in consequence of an unwillingness 


| on the part of the employees to agree to his proposals. 


| Appeal was made to the umpire by Local 183 of the 
_ILU. The insurance officer and the employer company 


submitted statements. The appeal was heard by the 
umpire at Toronto on July 11, 1968. 


In his considerations and conclusions, the umpire 
_ discussed whether the stoppage of work was attributable 


to a “labour dispute’’ within the meaning of the Act. 
He considered the appellant’s argument that there was 
no labour dispute; that there were negotiations but no 


[ dispute. He found, however, that “‘it would be unrealistic 
_ to think that there was no dispute, no labour dispute, 


between the parties at the time of the lockout, for there 


_ previously had been union demands for wage increases 


and other terms, which their employer was not willing to 
accept, and there had been negotiations in that respect in 
March, April and May, which failed to result in agree- 


_ment.”’ The offer did not terminate or suspend the dis- 


pute, he said. ““There is no doubt in my mind that the 
stoppage of work that occurred in this case was attribu- 
table to a labour dispute.’”’ The appeal was therefore 
dismissed, and the same decision was applied to the 
other claimants involved in the case. 
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Employment Review—August 


Employment dropped 30,000 to 8,171,00 between July 
and August. There is usually a slight increase in employ- 
ment during this period. Unemployment at 318,000, was 
31,000 lower than in July and the labour force, at 
8,489,000, showed an above-average decrease of 61,000. 
Compared with a year ago, the labour force increased 
by 205,000, or 2.5 per cent; employment rose by 206,000, 
or 2.6 per cent; and there was virtually no change in the 
number of unemployed persons. 


The decline in employment was mainly among teen- 
agers, with 26,000 fewer employed in August than in 
July, a large decrease for this time of year. In other age 
groups, employment showed little change. ,Most in- 
dustries showed little variation in employment between 
July and August. The largest increase was in finance, 
insurance, and real estate, 18,000. Extensive declines 
were recorded for public administration, 32,000, and 
trade, 22,000. Farm employment showed little change. 


Compared with a year ago, the largest increase in 
employment was in manufacturing, 74,000; followed by 
community, business and personal service, 46,000: 
finance, insurance and real estate, 42,000; transporta- 
tion, communication and other utilities, 23,000: and 
trade, 23,000. Farm employment declined by 17,000. 


Regionally, the largest relative increase over the year 
took place in British Columbia, 4.8 per cent. This com- 
pares with gains of 2.6 per cent in the Prairies, and 2.5 
per cent in Quebec and Ontario. There was little change 
in the Atlantic region. 


Unemployment, at 318,000, was 31,000 below the pre- 
vious month and only 1,000 lower than a year ago. The 
31,000 decline in the total number of unemployed 
persons between July and August reflected the withdrawal 
of unemployed students from the labour force. The 
number of unemployed, 14 to 19 years old, declined by 
52,000. There was an offsetting increase of 21,000 in the 
number of unemployed 20 years of age and over. 


Of the total unemployed in August, 106,000, or 33 per 
cent, had been unemployed for less than one month, 36 
per cent for one to three months, and 31 per cent for four 
months or more. Unemployment in August represented 
3.7 per cent of the labour force, compared with 3.9 per 
cent in August 1968, and 3.0 per cent in August 1967. 
The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate in August 
1969 was 4.9 per cent. 
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During August, the Minster of Labour appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., and the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1923 (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


CP Air, Vancouver International Airport, and Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants Association (Conciliation 
Officers: D. H. Cameron and R. Nat Gray). 


Allied Aviation Services Company of Newfoundland, 
Limited, and Lodge 927, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers, and Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: W. J. Gillies). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
and The Chalk River Atomic Energy Draftsmen, Local 
1569, CLC (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
and The Chalk River Technicians and Technologists, 
Local 1568, CLC (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Calgary, Alta., and Canadian 
Food and Allied Workers, Local 1145 (Conciliation 
Officer: A. A. Franklin). 
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B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (representing cer- 
tain member companies and the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel) 
Winnipeg, Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers (Conciliation © 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


National Harbours Board, and Public Service Alliance 
of Canada (representing National Harbours Board 
Police Association, Port of Quebec) (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (representing cer- 
tain member companies and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (representing cer- 
tain member companies and the Seafarers’ Inter-— 
national Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: D.S. 
Tysoe). 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited, Gander, 
Nfid., and the International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation Officer: W. J. 
Gillies). 


Bunge of Canada Limited, Quebec, Que., and Brother- | 
hood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: S. T. Payne). 
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Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


Hendrie and Company Limited, Toronto, Ont., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers. (L. G., Aug., p. 473) (Conciliation 
Officer: K. Hulse). 


_Aeronaves de Mexico, S. A., Montreal and Toronto, 
and the International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (L. G., June, p. 346) (Conciliation 
Officer: K. Hulse). 


Dispute Lapsed 


John A. Snow, Willowdale, Ont., and Warehousemen 
and Miscellaneous Drivers, Local 419. (L. G., April, 
 p. 244) (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


_ The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
_ in July to deal with a dispute between Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited (Commercial Products Division) 
Ottawa, Ont., and The Ottawa Atomic Workers Union, 
Local 1541, CLC (L. G., Oct., p. 608) was fully consti- 
tuted in August with the appointment of Thomas C. 
O’Connor of Toronto, as chairman. Mr. O’Connor was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee C. B. C. Scott, Toronto, and 
union nominee Andrew Andras, Ottawa. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in July to deal with a dispute between the National 
Harbours Board, Port of Montreal (general forces, 
grain elevator and cold storage employees) and the 
National Syndicate of Employees of the Port of Mont- 
real (CNTU) (L. G., Oct., p. 608) was fully constituted 
in August with the appointment of Judge Jean-Paul 
Noél of Montreal, as chairman. Judge Noél was ap- 
pointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, company 
nominee Robert Hainault and union nominee Alain 
Brabant, both of Montreal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in July to deal with a dispute between Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited, Sheridan Park, Ont., and The Sheridan 
Park Atomic Energy Draftsmen, Local 1645, CLC 
(L. G., Oct., p. 608) was fully constituted in August 
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with the appointment Thomas C. O’Connor of Toronto, 
as chairman. Mr. O’Connor was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board, company 
nominee C. B. C. Scott, Toronto, union nominee 
Henry Weisbach, Don Mills. 


Settlements after Board Procedure 


H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Warehouse- 
men and Miscellaneous Drivers, Local Union 419 
(Ge, Oct. p:. 609). 


Baton Broadcasting Limited — CFTO-TV, Agincourt, 
Ont., and the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L. G., Oct., p. 609). 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Que., and Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
of Way Employees—Local 96 (L. G., Oct., p. 609). 


Strikes Terminated 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Que., and Lodge 767, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers. The strike 
terminated August 11. This dispute was settled con- 
currently with settlement of the strike in provincial 
jurisdiction that involved the Iron Ore Company of 
Canada and the United Steelworkers of America. Joint 
federal-provincial mediation services were provided by 
W. P. Kelly, Canada Department of Labour, and Réal 
Mireault, Quebec Department of Labour. 


British Columbia Telephone Company, Vancouver, 
and Federation of Telephone Workers of British Colum- 
bia (plant, traffic and clerical divisions). The strike 
terminated August 5 after mediation assistance from 
Hon. Bryce Mackasey, Bernard Wilson and D. S. 
Tysoe. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for one day 
during August. It granted five applications for certifica- 
tion, rejected two, and ordered one representation vote 
in an application for revocation of certification. During 
the month, the Board received 13 applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees on 
behalf of a unit of elevator employees of Bunge of 
Canada Limited, Quebec, Que. (L. G., Aug., p. 472). 


Beverage Dispensers and Culinary Workers Union, 
Local 835, Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Union, on behalf of a unit of 
cookhouse and bunkhouse employees of Nor-Can 
Camp Services Ltd., Whitehorse, Y. T. (L. G., Sept.. 
pssl); 


Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Local 168, Labourers’ 
International Union of North America, on behalf of a 
unit of personnel employed in the Yukon Territory by 


Pacific Diamond Drilling Company Ltd., Vancouver, 
BiGsieyG-Septs- peosh): 


Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Local 168, Labourers’ 
Union of North America, on behalf of a unit of person- 


nel employed in the Yukon Territory by Rupert Drilling 
Exploration Ltd.; Vancouver, B.C. (L. G., Sept., p. 531} 


American Federation of Grain Millers, Local 313, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Canada Packers 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., employed in the feed mill 
operated by the Spruceleigh Farms, Division of Canada 
Packers Limited, Brantford, Ont. (L. G., Oct., p. 613). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, applicant, 
and Reid Towing Company, Vancouver, B.C., re- 
spondent (unlicensed personnel) (L. G., Apr., p. 243). 
The application was rejected because the undertaking 
upon which the respondent company and its employees 
are engaged is not one that falls within the scope of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
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and Professional 


| Michael 
_ applicants, Air Canada, respondent company (crew 
_ schedulers and crew clerks), and International Associa- 
} tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, respondent 
_ union (L. G., Sept., p. 531). (Returning Officer: A. F. 
' Tulloch). 


Office and Technical Employees Union, Local 15, Office 
Employees International Union, 
applicant, and Kingsway Freightlines Limited, Calgary, 
Alta., respondent (L. G., Aug., p. 472). The application 


was rejected because it was not supported by a majority 
_ of the employees eligible to cast ballots in the representa- 
_ tion vote conducted by the Board. 


| Representation Vote Ordered 


Barbetta and Theodore Ewanika, et al., 


Applications for Certification Received 


Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
_ mail service employees of Jessiman Bros. Cartage Ltd., 
St. James, Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958, 
on behalf of a unit of freight handlers allegedly em- 
ployed at Port of Quebec by Albert G. Baker Limited, 


— Quebec, Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958, 
on behalf of a unit of freight handlers allegedly em- 
ployed at Port of Quebec by Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Doucet). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958, 
on behalf of a unit of freight handlers employed at Port 
of Quebec by Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 
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International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958, 
on behalf of a unit of freight handlers employed at Port 
of Quebec by Clarke Steamship Company Limited, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958, 
on behalf of a unit of freight handlers employed at Port 
of Quebec by Eastern Canada Stevedoring Limited, 
Quebec, Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958, 
on behalf of a unit of freight handlers employed at Port 
of Quebec by Terminus Maritime Inc., Quebec, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1958, 
on behalf of a unit of freight handlers employed at Port 
of Quebec by H. Turbis Stevedoring, Quebec, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by Desgagne 
Transport Inc., St-Joseph-de-la-Rive, Que. (Investiga- 
ting Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


United Steelworkers of America on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Valleyfield Dock and Terminal, Valley- 
field, Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Vancouver Harbour Employees’ Association, Local 517, 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, on behalf of a unit of office employees of 
Balfour, Guthrie (Canada) Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 514, on behalf of a unit of foremen em- 
ployed by Western Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 514, on behalf of a unit of foremen em- 
ployed by Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


During July, 19,027 investigations for benefit control of 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund were completed 
across Canada. Of these, 12,492 were on-premises 
investigations, 1,992 were selective investigations and 
1,516 were random sample investigations of claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The re- 
maining 491 formal investigations and 2,536 postaudit 
investigations were in connection with claimants sus- 
pected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 1,294. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 213 cases, all against 
claimants. They don’t include employer prosecutions 
commenced by the Revenue Branch, nor do they neces- 
sarily relate to the investigations conducted during this 
period. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in July totalled $52,073,835.70 compared with 
$52,479,724.88 in June and $30,406,144.71 in July 1968. 
Benefits paid in July totalled $24,787,401.53 compared 
with $26,496.542.99 in June and $18,858.223.87 in July 
a year ago. The balance in the Fund on July 31, 1969 
was $413,776,938.53 compared with $386,490,504.36 
in June and $290,658,949.69 at the end of July 1968. 


Wage Schedules—July 


During July, the Department of Labour prepared 323 
wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, and certain services. In the same period, 242 con- 
tracts in these categories were awarded. In addition, 
271 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause 
were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation and the Department of Fisheries and 
Forestry, Post Office, Public Works, Supply and 
Services and Transport. 
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A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is 
available on request to trade unions concerned or to 
others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of 
supplies and equipment were: 


No. of Aggregate 

Department Contracts Amount 

Post Office 3 $96,024.33 
Supply and 

Services 69 250,447.00 


During July the sum of $6,901.74 was collected from eight 
contractors for wage arrears owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors or their sub- 
contractors to apply the wage rates and other conditions 
of employment required by the schedule of labour con- 
ditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 119 workers concerned. 


November Credits 


Readers of the following regular monthly features will 
find it interesting to note that: 


Employment Fatalities, p. 668, are prepared by the 
Surveys Division of the Department of Labour’s 
Economics and Research Branch. The fatalities 
covered in this review are those sustained by persons 
gainfully employed. They occurred during the course 
of, or arose out of their employment, and they include 
deaths resulting from industrial diseases. 


(NOTE: Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled 
from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards and other official sources. 
Newspaper reports are used to supplement these. For 
industries not covered by workmen’s compensation 
legislation, newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that the coverage for such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping, and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as it is in industries covered by 
workmen’s compensation legislation. Similarly, a 
small number of traffic accidents, which are in fact 
industrial, may be omitted from the department’s 
records because of lack of information in press reports. 
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The number of fatalities that occurred during the period 
under review is usually greater than the article and tables 
indicate. Fatalities that were not reported in time for 
inclusion, however, are recorded in supplementary lists, 
and statistics are revised accordingly in the next annual 
and quarterly reviews.) 


Overcoming Rehabilitation Problems, p. 669, was submit- 
ted by the Manpower Utilization Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration, and the feature on 
Older Workers, p. 670, originates with the Section on 
Older Workers in the same Branch and Department. 


Unemployment Insurance Report, p. 674, originates with 
_ the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s 
/ unemployment register is placed in the active file at the 
| local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
) count of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. ‘‘Claimants”’ should 
not be interpreted either as “total number of beneficia- 
ries” or “total registered clients.” 


_ Legal Decisions, p. 676, originates with the Legislation 
| Branch of the Department of Labour. 


_ Certification Before the CLRB, p. 682, originates from 
_ the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
_ Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation Before the Minister of Labour, p. 680, 
Originates from the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department of Labour and covers 
proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Branch of the Department. 


(Notre: The Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act came into force on September 1, 1948. 
It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
Which had been in force from 1907 until superseded by 
) the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board are continued in force and effect by the Act. 
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The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, 
l.€., navigation, shipping, interprovincial railways, 
canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and works de- 
clared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of 
Canada or two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so 
desire, may enact similar legislation for application to 
industries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administra- 
tion of the Act and is directly responsible for the ap- 
pointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning com- 
plaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling 
applications for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is established 
under the Act as successor to the Wartime Labour Re- 
lations Board to administer provisions concerning the 
certification of bargaining agents; the writing of pro- 
visions—for incorporation into collective agreements— 
that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes 
concerning the meaning or violation of such agreements: 
and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, the Regulations made under the Act, 
and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Re- 
lations Board are available upon request to the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act are reported here under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the Cana- 
da Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and 
other Proceedings before the Minister of Labour.) 


Photos 


U.S. Information Service: p. 638, 640, 641. Murray 
MacGowan: p. 643, 686. Public Archives: p. 645. 
NFB: Cover, p. 647, 649, 650, 652, 656, 657, 658, 662, 
667, 673, 677. Economic Council of Canada: p. 653, 
654, 655. Murray Mosher—Photo Features: p. 661. 
ILO: p. 664. 
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List No. 248 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the 
Department. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to the Libra- 
rian, Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applic- 
ants must apply through the library of their union, 
company, or organization or through a university or 
public library. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the 
month in which it was listed in The Labour Gazette. 


Annual Reports 


@ No. 1—Manitoba. Department of Labour. Annual 
report, 1968. Winnipeg, 1969. 64 p. Report year ends 
December 31. 


@ No. 2—Manitoba. Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Report for 1968. Winnipeg, 1969. 32 p. Report year 
ends December 31. 


HM No. 3—Ontario. Department of Labour. Annual 
report, 1967-1968. Toronto, 1969. Report year ends 
March 31. 


HM No. 4—U.S. Department of Labor. Fifty-sixth 
annual report, fiscal year 1968. Washington, GPO, 
1969. 107 p. Report year ends June 30. Contains also a 
draft report of the President’s Review Committee Em- 


ployee-Management Relations in the Federal Service, 
April 1968. 
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Civil Service 


MH No. 5—Illinois. Governor’s Advisory Commission on 
Labor-Management Policy for Public Employees. Report 
and recommendations. Springfield, 1967. lv. various 
pagings). Martin Wagner, chairman. 


M No. 6—U.S. Civil Service Commission. Office of 
Labor-Management Relations. Union recognition in 
the federal government; statistical report of recogni- 
tions and agreements under Executive order 10988 as 
of November 1967. [Washington, 1968 ?], xiv, 40 p. 
Attached to the report are the following: 1. U.S. Civil 
Service Commission bulletin no. 711-13. Report on 
union recognitions in the federal service. 2. U.S. Civil 
Service Commission bulletin no. 711-3. Standards of 
conduct for employer organizations and Code of fair 
labor practices in the federal service. 3. Executive 
Order 10988. Employee-management co-operation in 
the federal service. 4. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Federal personnel manual system. Chapter 532, Co- 
ordinated federal wage system. 5. Provisions of the 
United States code relating to the prohibition of strikes 
by federal employees. 


Economic Conditions 


& No. 7—Dehem, Roger. Planification économique et 
fédéralisme. [1'eed.]. Québec, Les Presses de |’ Université 
Laval, 1968. 201 p. ““Le présent ouvrage a pour objet 
une étude faite originellement pour le compte de la 
Commission royale d’enquéte sur le bilinguisme et le 
biculturalisme, au Canada.”’ 
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M@ No. 8—Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. Social amenities in area economic 
growth; an analysis of methods of defining needs for 
local social amenities, by Leo Klaassen. [Paris, 1968] 
158 p. 


M No. 9 — Siegel, Irving Herbert. Fuller employment 
with less inflation: four essays on policy and statistics. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research, 1969. 70 p. Contents: Productivity 
measures and forecasts for employment and stabiliza- 
tion policy. Guidelines for the perplexed. Fuller em- 
ployment with uptrending prices: the 1968 economic 
report. Wage-price-productivity statistics: old gaps and 
new needs. 


M@ No. 10—United Nations. Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs. World economic survey, 1967. 
Part One: The problems and policies of economic de- 
velopment: an appraisal of recent experience. Part Two: 
Current economic developments. New York, United 
Nations, 1968. 204 p. 


‘| Industrial Relations 


M@ No. 11—Canada. Department of Labour. Labour 
and industrial relations research in Canada. December 
| 1968. La recherche sur le travail et les relations indus- 
| trielles au Canada. Décembre 1968. Ottawa, Queen’s 
| Printer, 1969, 32 p. 


) M No. 12—Confédération des Syndicats Nationaux. 
|) Procés-verbal de la Quarante-troisiéme session du Con- 
|| gres de la C.S.N., Québec, P.Q., 1968. Québec, 1969. 550p. 


@ No. 13—International Brotherhood of Electrical 
| Workers. History and structure of the IBEW. Section II. 
| Leadership training manual. Washington [1969 2]. 24 p. 


| Labour Supply 


HM No. 14—George, Roy Edwin. Technological re- 
dundancy in a small isolated society; a case study of 
union-management-government co-operation to deal 
with redundancy among stevedores in North Sydney, 
|} Nova Scotia. Incorporating a report. The ILA-CNR 
}counselling programme for North Sydney stevedores, by 
|Horace D. Beach. Montreal, Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre, McGill University, 1969. 176 p. 
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M No. 15—International Conference on Employment 
Stabilization in a Growth Economy, Munich, 1967. Em- 
ployment stabilization in a growth economy; interna- 
tional conference, Munich, 24th-27th October, 1967; 
final report. Paris, OECD, Manpower and Social affairs 
Directorate, 1968. 129 p. At head of title: International 
seminars 1967-4. 


M No. 16—The Measurement and interpretation of 
job vacancies: a conference report of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research; distributed by Columbia 
University Press, 1966. ix, 593 p. Papers of a conference 
held in New York in April, 1965. 


M@ No. 17—New York [State]. Department of Labor. 
Division of Research and Statistics. Manpower direc- 
tions in New York State, 1965-1975; job requirements 
and labor force; technical supplement. [Albany ? 1968], 
120 p. 


M@ No. 18—Sheppard, Harold L. The nature of the 
job problem and the role of new public service employ- 
ment. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, 1969. y, 23 p. 


M@ No. 19—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. How to 
make an inventory of high-level and skilled manpower 
in developing countries. Washington, GPO, 1968. 104 p. 
‘International labor statistics manual.” 


Wages and Hours 


@ No. 20—National Industrial Conference Board. 
Top executive compensation, by Harland Fox. New 
York, 1969. 82 p. 


M@ No. 21—Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. Wage drift, fringe benefits and man- 
power distribution; a study of employer practices in a 
full employment labour market [by] Derek Robinson. 
Paris, 1968. 180 p. 


HM No. 22—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. National 
survey of professional, administrative, technical, and 
clerical pay, June 1968; accountants and auditors, attor- 
neys, personnel management, buyers, engineers and 
chemists, engineering technicians, draftsmen, office 
clerical. Washington, GPO, 1969. 80 p. 
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Labour Statistics 


Principal Items 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 
Week ended: Auoust)23, 960. CNA ns eee eee nl hues 


BBO esses ec ad Pe hc esa gc ey ee OE eS 
PA GYTCUIUIE secs ees ieee ca piace cee ee aE ee 
Won-agriculture:).).245000;. See eee ee eee 
Paid: Work 60S .0c6 nes eich 2s, See eens ae ee 

AtCWOIK 3) NOUTSOF MOTes oe hia eee ee 
At workoless thany35 NOUISs.: woth, caeoen. nsec eee 
ENIplovediOut NOC at WOLK Ce ..c renee. Roo eee ee 


Lipitor cee! feos Pesan anim act Sake ne Sen AUN rE lis PRS e mA MA REO east Hodes 
PAULA TAU G een Sats tee koa Bile daicg Seas RS Bh sea ACT Ae eae eee 


Praiié. 264’, eee Bi ee ei a ee 
ARCTIC pet es vate BE Mee ER ee es 2k 


WITBGULWOLK anid’ SCOK IDO WORK he o5.0.<6s5oslskesdsniascesaos coon eee 
Cis LemmpOrdcys lay OL Up 10, 00 da ySin: Lae ore eee 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT -(1961= 100) ss.2.A0c0 ee ete 
Manutacturine employment (L961-— 100)... 24... nee ee 


ee ee ee i et er ee er ee rr rd 


EARNINGS AND INCOME 

Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)..............:c:cceeeeees 
ANELASC ROLLY Carmine (lata; ) i ete sha ee 
Avetage hours‘ worked ‘per week (mfe:) 0.2.2... ee a 
A Vvetave weekly wages (niie:): he ead eee 
Consumer price index (1961 =100).................. URL chee Re a a 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)f.... 
Total labour income (thousands of dollars).....00.00.ccccecccscesseceseeeeee: 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION? 
Total (average 1961 =100) 
Manufacturing 
Durables 


i ee ee ee es 


POO eee rere eres e essere sees ee eee eseeeseeseaseeereeesseeseeeseseseeeseses 


Starts 


Percentage Change 
From 


Previous Previou! 
Date Amount Month Yea! 
(in thousands) 
8,489 — 0.7 
8,171 — 0.4 os ee: 
636 — 1,2 - — 2.6 
TeSaS — 0.3 + 3.( 
7,050 — 0.01 + 2 
6,124 + 3.9 + 1.( 
965 — 1.1 + 4.8 
1,082 —18.7 +10.4 
318 — 8.9 = 02 
38 — 9.5 on 
138 — 0.7 +11.3 
83 —13.5 — 6.7 
26 —31.6 —16.1 
33 — 2.9 —17.5 
298 — 9.4 — 0. 
20 0.0 + 5.: 
July 128.6 — 0.9 + 3. 
July 1255 — 2.4 See 
1st 6 months TT Y2t — —16.7 
18t 6 months 37,951 a= —15.! 
August a Ng + 3.5 —19. 
August 74,686 + 5.6 +24.¢ 
August 1,178,780 +11.4 +85.! 
July $118.78 + 0.9 + 8.¢ 
July See dal. — 0.4 = Oa 
July 39.9 — 0.7 — 0.: 
July $110.77 — 0.9 + 8 
August 126.9 + 0.4 + 5.1] 
July 128.6 — 0.9 + 3. 
May a Ry” + 3.3 +11. 
July 166.8 — 0.2 + 3.4 
July 169.1 + 0.4 + 5. 
July 19t2 + 0.1 + Su 
July TSE} + 0.6 + 5:! 
July LS05A —19.9 —- 1 
July 13,446 + 2.3 +21." 
July 117,381 + 1,3 +23. 


SSS gh AR TRE GEE ES eSB 2S A I Ra rr 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau o 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


+ Advance data. 
{ Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-| to A-3 — Labour Force 

_B-1 — Labour Income 

| C-1 to C-7 — Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4 — Unemployment Insurance 

F-1 and F-2 — Prices 

G-1 to G-4 — Strikes and Lockouts 


H — Employment Fatalities 


'A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended August 23, 1969 


| 

| Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Be. 

LaLa I TRE TE LIE NI NE NBL AE EIS TSP RG IPS SCURRY IR onic ee one 

| (in thousands) 

FES BN OT OE as @) St Gl a nen 8,489 689 2,395 3,139 1,407 859 

| vg hein ads TR LS a eee eee heen 5,833 484 1,666 SES 983 587 

| SUT ET SOLAS, Cte SU Oe te ee ee 2.656 205 729 1,026 424 272 

| Ur LOSS. SBE YR a ee et ea 1,093 99 306 367 206 115 
“te ae a ee. aia 1,326 132 417 454 205 118 
OL Ue | Ae ae TE ee el Se 3,455 244 998 1,325 527 361 
Te i TR. ea ne ae wee © Ca eR 2,402 199 621 914 422 246 
NIE AL) OVE eo ek Sects sy Me 213 15 as 79 47 19 

LE Soy be ER Se ECR or eS eee 8.171 651 2259 3,056 1,381 826 
1 6 Aa IR ECR DEAR SOA PURE RY? Ll te EOD 5-609 454 1,565 2,057 968 565 
vd: ARE eS SOE Se Ss RR 9 2,562 197 692 999 413 261 
OE Sg en i SN 20 Se a eee 636 29 Tan 162 288 22 
QU ee er ee en. oc oes 12s) 622 BAG 2,894 1,093 804 


(Lo 2 0. 1 aR ere CP OR te 1 eee ee 7,050 570 1,971 2057 1,024 748 


* Less than 10,000 Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended August 23, 1969 


20-64 Years 


14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


Se DR TE STEERER NLL A 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


(in thousands) 


BMD OVER oe ieee es. eh anes: 14,687 2,434 4,168 1,159 4,271 1,114 1,541 
PAROUR BOR CE 3 wee Ars See cake. 8,489 1,093 ra Od 4 ‘1,022 1,376 774 214 
Prmployed: ct ook Re re tenet 8,171 1,012 3,907 955 1,341 751 205 
LNeNIDIOV ER ai. ish ire tare teeta ere ee: 318 81 104 67 35 pee +3 
NOT IN sVABOUR PORCHE. Co. acacane es 6,198 1,341 BSH, E37 2,895 340 1,328 
PARTICIPATION RATET 
1969-SA ee) Se Os A i a eek ce Deo 44.9 96.2 88.2 SOe2 69.2 13.8 
OP) ZPD gE I Se Wie dd A Pee ae ae 58.4 48.2 95.9 89.0 32.0 70.4 14.0 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
OT URE CTR) 4 BE RO AEE Peet en RMR eae INA Jd 7.4 PINS, 6.6 20 3.0 4 
4h Aes RY Meee ies 2 CoN Me rae mien eet d ok 4.1 11.4 2.4 Gur 7 peep) +2 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 


t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 
SourcE: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended August 23, 1969 


Ae ie ag ON GW Sat OG Je DB ere er re eine Or ta ane A ee eae A NEG cl, © ancl (ED 318 349 319 

SINS LeOIOLAT ye AVOII Ups G0" SO GAYS chr NL cca a ae eee ee 20 20 19 

NV UROUC Wee tan UOSCCK MIE VOLK ey See erie cc cha er aes nee es ga) ne! 298 329 300 
Seeking: 

PAE TING, WORK Oo ore BN pate. cake re hse cal clas ne Re, eI 6A is) 304 273 

Bar Tae WOK se en ees eel an. 9a ea ee rie 23 25 25 

RAITT a8 VELOWVIY oma ON LS NL Saks SLi 2 tye ee em aa cre A Man fui 86 102 82 

AEG Us ate VU Lomas nee leas GRES SOAe aE Wipi NeS ed BA Hers: Blas Geb? Un" sh AI ae ION 115 131 131 

CesDy STNOTEP RIS eer Lil erie tee ne Cee ly se: ial: lee ne RD a Od 36 35 38 

BEOPG Pats O MOTUS 2A te Chk 8s al 61 61 49 


SourRCcE: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance, 


portation Services Supple- 

Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
) Year and Month Mining facturing cation** Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income _— tt 


eas 


(millions of dollars) 


e706—Total................00000. 737 8,090 Zils 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
et POU ic. ik eR 813 8,580 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
eo0s—Total.............000008. 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,998 635 I 9I2 11,461 1,818 35,230 
1968—June..........0....000c000. 74.2 766.5 252.6 40.6 228.8 Dok 414.8 966.6 154.3 2,979.5 
Sy Pare te a rr 74.4 754.9 249.1 40.6 240.9 54.0 412.6 967.6 162.3. 2,991.7 
Ul): o) ae 74.4 WAR 258.4 42.2 247.9 54.3 414.8 IY fe Bes) 154.2 3,034.4 
peptembers Wii... 73.6 799.8 266.1 41.7 ZOE 54.5 422.8 WSacs 165.8 3,089.5 
RO OTODOT 01 access 74.5 799.1 264.6 40.8 243.2 54.2 430.4 987.9 151.7 (3,0707 
Novembev................ 1922 799.9 265.9 39.6 2339 54.2 446.8 1,011.0 149.6 3,095.2 
POCCEM DELS, 650.55. 74.6 785.4 261.9 29.6 188.4 54.2 459.4 1,003.3 $53.1 3,026.8 
1969—January..........00.0...... 76.2 790.3 271.4 24.1 186.8 53.8 439.6 1,004.5 146.2 3,007.0 
RIE IBIY oy, ccasenids, tis 803.2 29:9 27.4 200.8 Jacl 440.3 1,028.4 167.5 3,070.1 
<4 2 5 eat aa 78.4 $15.9 261.6 31.0 198.8 aK fa 447.6 1,033.6 167,74 53, 103,.8 
i) Eee of a 75.6 819.6 265.7 28.9 21304 55.8 454.5 1,047.6 169.2 . 3,148.7 
NLA Nate en 74.7 841.0 28 Wie 38.1 229.0 MP 465.1 1,088.2 169.3. ea257.6 
i(ii') <n ene JD.0 858.1 281.8 43.2 237.0 58.6 476.4 1105.2 188.5 3,353.4 
BY cin Src casei ake IDs 841.2 290.5 46.5 260.2 SOY 468.1 1,147.0 182.3 3,399.9 


SSS cet Eee 737 8,090 2,513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,536 29,661 
67—Total.......................- 813 8,581 2,815 431 2,546 562 4,527 10,198 1,648 32,385 
SO 878 9,144 3,024 424 2,598 635 4,973 11,461 1,819 35,230 
MOS—JUNE..............00....5.00- (Pe) 754.7 246.8 39.2 Z1LD.5 52.6 408.9 953.4 148.4 2,914.2 
| Oh: aie eGR ae 73.9 755.6 239.7 2050 215.0 52.7 412.6 959.9 153.4 2,92]: 
CL US ane 73.4 764.2 2549) 210 216.7 52.4 418.7 970.3 bok 2,961.5 
September.............:.. 74.1 1823 258.4 34.6 222.4 2 es 422.2 Biase 156.9 3,000.4 
BION i se i 75.1 785.5 261.1 34.7 216.1 53.8 427.3 980.0 157.8 3,014.6 
November.....:.........- 75.3 1922 267.2 35:3 224.5 53.9 435.3 1,010.4 160.8 3,078.1 
. December......:...:..-: 74.8 801.1 274.0 33.0 219.8 54.6 443.8 1,010.6 161.9 3,096.6 
969—January.................... 76.5 809.6 212.3 28.3 219.2 54.7 448.6 1,022.07 161.6 3,116.17 
PROT UAT Ys occas: a0 005s pep 817.9 268.8 30.4 236.0 52.0 452.1 1,042.3 + 164.5 3,164.3t 
SS ee 78.1 826.7 273.6 39,2 228.5 54.9 457.6 1,042.5+ 165.7 3,190.1 t 
PDibbccpstecssstsrcssesxes 78.4 827.2 271.4 41.1 233.4 57.0 459.0 1,054.8 + 167.1 3,213.4t 
| gt a 74.9 838.1 271.8 41.0 226.9 S77 465.6 1,088.5 170.1 3,257.7 
(os) pean 13.5 843.7 276.8 39.8 222.4 58.0 469.8 1,086.5 172.3. 3,266.3 
op bapa ecedgel Ae 72.3 845.2 280.7 40.8 241 55.6 467.6 1,119.4 173.3 3,309.0 
Revised + Preliminary t Advance 
* Includes post office wages and salaries tt Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


femaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
NOTE: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
pOURCE: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
May 1969, employers in the principal non-agricultural 
industries reported a total employment of 3,757,236. Table 
C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry divi- 
sions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey 
of establishments employing 20 or more persons and froma 


sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a 
somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 
and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statis- 
tics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, 
C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all 
wage earners in the reporting firms. 


Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Year and Month Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 


AVERAGE 
BIG rea hd ark ee eR tea ale ety ow nin We Peek eS, 108.2 
Ee acs ics RC NRCS ec RS A oh VA 114.3 
Ll ©: ctl BPO ae ia Konan 120.7 
LT BER EL 269 6 3 URL | Nl 122.6 
TS eae eee eer Sete atic ss vam incakacsovinontcten ates Pea 
RP es ONE TN enero Am sce aecin te eeancoakn oes 119.3 
NW APOE RTT Re (Oe aoe | OUR MR eT OCP 122.6* 
U7 FRR RR. erm oN a i a ER 124.6 
A pai or SER ci st a 124.0 
PARAMUS Uogccsch Oe eh Cesta cia ie ee 126.9 
NS) LLP LUC) gieae Ube | She Rue eee RAS © ca CR a cit 126.7 
2S te) eS AO a n+ Rh nl 126.0 
PURI VRSINOGL ca ccetteee Gaiccoce co ett eet ik sank dae eee sik 12567 
BOTA OOR Sareea re cceedack oak ete css en eet nee atts | bare | 
ESS ALL Vit 1 Tob cat RG 4 se joi Re OP cad A 121.4 
hr TO) te Meas Re Mat mE ia. <2 ae aA 121:9* 
i Fk ge: PORE sh las REC» ope en RO ale ee 122.6* 
sch) | MaRS GRR 20 ca char 4 HOA SERA Gur 123.4 
Uh Re lens SOI OES oS 126.8 


$ $ 
110.6 86.51 1O 5 lat 110.9 90.42 
116.3 91.01 Eyed 116.2 94.78 
PA 96.30 123 122.8 100.13 
131.4 102.79 123.2 130.6 106.53 
140.4 109.88 b2233 140.3 114.42 
1393 108.95 1202 140.2 114.33 
ino 109.46* 122.0 140.2 114.43* 
140.5 109.96 123.3 140.1 114.23 
140.6 109-97 129* 138.8 113.20 
141.8 L10:95= iz5:3 140.4 114.48 
143.8 1 Aes 125.8" 143.6 117.08 
144.3 112.90 124.6* 144.8 118.08 
144.9 Li3is7 124.0 145.5 118.70 
140.5 109.94 121.4 ~ 140.9 114.92 
145.8 114.04 121.8 146.5 119.47 
147.4* 115.30* 122) 148.1 120.80 
148.4* iG 123.2 149.3* 121.72 
148.8 116.43 123.6 149.4 121.84 
149.9 117.26 126.3 150.3 122.60 


SAE ANE SE SSBF STS PLATE TST ARGS SSSR ESRC AS SSE AT LR NS gS mS 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 


t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
SouRCE: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Areas 


REGION AND PROVINCE 


A WIDAGEN, 3c 2c. s: 
eC UT COME, (tk ee of 


PRPEHOMI ee sac akties... 
EL Ee te a oe ee 


CU ee 
OCS ee Ce 


SOU Se 
me Catharines. .o..2) 0.60.0... 
NER te ee ko 
ReeretO en AE Yo 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 


ee ee ee er 


Pore eee cer asesccrereseererseeescecsescseces 


ei rs 


es 


See eee eeerecenseresrescessercceeeseesssees 


ee ee ee eee ee ee ey 


fe ee as 


i is 


ee ee ee ered 


eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee es 


See eee eee reresereserreesereresessseesseese 
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Employment Index 


Numbers* 

May April May 
1969 1969 1968 
(1961 = 100) 

118.0 i a | 116.2 
116.1 111.0 ty Pe: 
129.4 113.4 132.9 
117.9 114.2 js 
118.5 b1O.2 116.7 
P1922 116.1 118.0 
1s1:5 129.1 125.9 
126.1 P2131 22.2 
117.9 112.7 113.3 
119.9 $15.5 121.8 
135.5 130.5 128.1 
157 132.6 128.6 
126.8 123.4 122.6 
138.3 13325 137.3 
119.6 117,6 114.1 
91.5 96.3 101.9 
125.9 120.4 118.2 
114.8 3.3 107.6 
111.4 108.1 106.1 
1250 125 121.8 
i We 116.0 113.4 
94.5 O20 99.6 
115.8 114.0 116.1 
HD:2 111.9 112.6 
136.2 134.0 125.8 
123.7 121.4 114.4 
281.0 277.0 265.8 
135.9 136.1 114.5 
124.5 121.4 1202 
143.4 140.8 139.7 
124.7 123.5 120.5 
130.6 127.0 124.3 
154.2 151.0 144.9 
124.9 122.6 119.6 
3.7 107.1 104.6 
144.5 140.9 139.6 
142.3 138.1 131.4 
144.4 141.4 141.1 
125.2 123.9 118.7 
128.2 125.3 114.8 
142.9 139.6 142.9 
# i Bi 70.2 76.8 
132.9 132.3 127.6 
115.9 112.0 111.0 
154.5 151.4 148.2 
120.8 116.1 117.1 
124.6 121.6 122.5 
142.0 138.3 144.7 
147.8 142.9 137.9 
143.4 140.4 135,35 
139.5 136.3 128.6 
132.1 131.3 122.7 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


May April 
1969 1969 
$ $ 
96.00 96.54 
104.73 103.47 
80.26 82.70 
94.26 94.37 
94.08 95.99 
114.78 114.78 
121.26 120.27 
111.28 110.94 
107.09 106.87 
107.33 106.47 
115.81 115.55 
127.88 126.95 
117.26 116.43 
93.11 91.79 
96.82 96.50 
97.94 97.54 
92.14 91.47 
95.50 93.17 
131.86 131.72 
117.10 115.42 
98.56 98.09 
121.16 119.16 
99.30 99.79 
107.46 105.40 
109.25 107.50 
103.20 102.73 
119.03 119.78 
111.42 112.98 
118.25 116.84 
108.51 109.59 
122.48 122.00 
113.62 114.56 
107.53 106.88 
113.76 112.10 
112.90 111.87 
136.19 136.96 
122.07 121.90 
155.20 152.58 
134.23 129.93 
142.34 141.86 
134.00 13220 
103.77 102.87 
122.41 121.60 
137.58 133.93 
137.50 135.34 
100.36 99.59 
102.82 101.52 
99.95 98.72 
115.14 114.27 
110.00 110.76 
124.06 123.28 
115.18 111.01 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Fi- Business and Public 
Mines, tion, mance, Personal Services Admin- 
Quar- Manufacturing Commu- Insure? (2-322 apa ee Total 
ries nication ance Non- tion Speci- 
and Non- Con- and and com- Com- and fied 
For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other Real mercial mercial De- Indus- 
estry Wells  rables_ rables_ tion Utilities Trade Estate. Sector?) Sector a aence yi tries 


SP epee gr RS REO RNN TA LSAT TLL TS 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 

May 1969%*...... 65.7 119.8 874.4 832.5 363.9 — 05277 299.3 1s PAN 678.9 408.3 6,502.7 

April 1969*...... 43.5 119.5 850.8 816.8 345.9 640.4 - 1,025.9 299.2 Lebo 654.7 398.9 6,327.1 

May 1968f...... 66.2 120.9 846.9 784.5 381.5 646.6 975.1 278.4 1,053%5 612.5 407.2 6,173.3 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

April 1969*...... 1.3 ef} 7.8 1.6 Tne 14.0 Pet IAS | 21.7 7.8 7.6 94.0 

March 1969*...... 17 5.8 8.8 Ley, 6.2 P33 16.8 ps 21.8 7.6 a 93.2 

April 1968f...... 1.6 py / 9.2 22 7.8 14.8 15.4 1.8 Zoo 6.3 7.8 94.9 
PRINCE EDWARD 

ISLAND 

April 1969*...... — — 1.6 0.4 12 250 4.1 0.6 6.0 1.6 2.0 20.3 

March 1969%*...... — — 1.4 0.3 D2 2.6 4.0 0.6 6.0 1.5 2.0 19.6 

April 19687...... — — 1.6 0.4 Tez 2.6 3.8 0.6 Suz 1.6 ez 19.7 
Nova SCOTIA 

Apr 1969%*.,.. 2.0 6.8 17.8 14.1 12.9 23.1 31.6 6.9 40.2 cs.5 20.1 191.0 

March 1969%*...... 1.6 6.8 17.6 13.4 12:2 23.6 32.1 7.0 38.6 14.7 20.5 188.0 

April 1968f...... 1.9 Ged 17.9 14.8 11.6 20.8 31.1 6.3 37,2 12.6 19.0 179.9 
NEw BRUNSWICK 

April 1969*...... 2.6 ey 16.8 10.7 8.1 213 24.8 4.5 32h 9.8 11.4 144.4 

March 1969*...... 3.0 23 15.9 10.6 7.6 23.0 24.7 Ps Wt 32.0 9.8 10.9 144.3 

April 1968f...... 3.4 2) 5:7 11.3 8.1 21.4 22.9 4.4 30.5 10.3 10.8 141.2 
QUEBEC 

April 1969*...... 1) 24.5 320.4 197.4 76.1 173.6 256.0 86.0 306.1 164.2 83.4 1,695.3 

March 1969*...... 7.4 24.4 317.9 196.2 dete RPSe7. 253.7 82.9 301.9 163.1 89.2 1,682.7 

April 1968f...... D2 25:5 317.0 192.9 oe 172.6 235.8 78.6 290.3 152.0 84.1 1,629.3 
ONTARIO 

April 1969*...... 8.0 35.1 370.1 464.2 143.6 208.1 409.0 127.4 421.4 267.8 165.0 2,619.6 

March 1969*...... 9.1 35.0 51055 461.4 132.9 206.3 406.1 126.9 410.7 264.4 166.9 2,590.2 

April 1968f...... 8.1 34.9 365.1 439.7 133.0 209.9 375.8 119.1 380.5 alee 164.9 2,463.3 
MANITOBA 

April 1969*...... 0.6 6.9 2a.2 21.3 15.3 42.1 53.0 13.3 49.8 31:3 19.3 281.0 

March 1969*...... 0.7 ipa | 27.8 21.3 14.5 43.7 51.6 13.0 51.8 29.8 18.8 280.2 

April 1968T...... 0.5 6.3 aie 19.3 15.1 44.1 oy tie 12.6 48.3 28.3 19.2 2128 
SASKATCHEWAN 

April 1969*...... 0.3 Siz 9.9 5.3 11.4 24.9 39.1 10.0 47.4 21:6 17.6 192.7 

March 1969%...... 0.4 5.4 9.5 55 10.3 25.0 iy Uae 8.4 47.2 19.8 17.9 188.6 

April 1968f...... 0.5 5.0 9.7 5.6 13.6 24.7 38.3 8.2 45.0 18.0 17.9 186.4 
ALBERTA 

April 1969*...... 15 20.9 26.9 26.0 35.4 49.8 82.7 18.3 96.0 54.6 S105 443.5 

March 1969*...... 1.9 23.0 26.6 2551 32.6 50.1 81.6 18.7 96.3 58.3 30.8 445.5 

April 1968f...... | 18.6 26.4 2362 34.5 47.1 79.5 7:7 87.7 48.0 30.8 415.2 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

April 1969*...... 19.7 9.6 51.6 76.0 34.0 79.0 108.0 30.3 109.4 79.8 39.0 636.3 

March 1969*...... 19.1 9.4 49.6 16.2 BF Pa ales 108.3 29.5 110.4 78.0 39.5 630.8 

April 1968f...... 18.2 10.1 50.7 68.0 3355 75.9 LOR 27.6 100.9 68.4 38:3 592.7 


. Preliminary. + Revised. { Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations, 
and private households. 


** Includes health Services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal services 
(except domestic service) and miscellaneous services. 
tt Excludes non-civilian employees. 


Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada total only. 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 


SourCE: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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j 
f] 
4 
4 


] 


Industries 


PUTA ISR CODE FUICI8 8 55 cress ihe Bycciecocd Me oSesvcssccahee 
EOD EE UT te nnn i ae. oe ae 
Services incidental to mining...............cccccccecccececesceeees 
EEN AN RAISINS 6585 055.5 cscs Gv Queens Sevcsoee ule 


ok nn) on a ee en |e 
Tobacco processing and products..............cccccccccccceees 
SEP PU PRR TICLS DE. Eo siceccy MD Bicvoevs osha telenavesd: 
ols ys Le CHES gk seal oe oe 


Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 
eile Goals CUP tel cg oo) Sn oe nes 
| Metal fabricating industries....)s605.).0.00..0cckessbesececcese. 
Pacnineryexcept plectrical, |...01.2.,...6..0 oko -/.cs.00. 
BraMSPOFaliOn EQUIPMENT.......c6s.c:-.....+cs0c.cl..--0..000- 
ICR ICCA beet. EOS ccc ccuk 
| Non-metallic mineral products.............cccccccccscececeseee: 
Eotroleum and coal:products.iif0). ok. alk. 
Chemicals and chemical products..............0.ccccccccc008. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 
CONSTRUCTION ERT free Seer nee. Fea 
OLE ETS BES a SS en CO Ga: ol enn 
. PIT RR I le es Co ek Ce co 6) 
RANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
| RE ras oy Pe ee cr | cr 
TES O01 ROR ec GRR: ¢ cen 
ls a ee 2h Oar eG ke 


Latest figures subject to revision. 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Employment Index 


Numbers* 

May April May 
1969 1969 1968 
(1961 = 100) 

107.6 108.8 110.9 
99.6 103.6 105.7 
102.4 104.3 15.2 
119.7 118.3 L267) 
115.9 101.1 113.0 
154.2 146.1 143.1 
126.3 123.6 121.9 
138.7 136.5 131.9 
116.2 Weed 114.0 
109.8 102.8 109.7 
109.0 101.7 109.2 
IB Aen Je 109.7 ke Ie 
87.7 94.5 Bit. 
125.9 Lee £30 
100.7 100.1 99.1 
121.7 120.5 116.6 
117.0 116.6 ee 
108.0 108.0 108.7 
115.7 112.6 108.0 
130.9 130.2 124.5 
121.8 117.8 118.3 
115:3 114.6 114.6 
132.2 129.7 124.8 
137.0 134.9 130.1 
148.9 149.0 136.0 
157.8 156.4 13304 
150.4 147.5 142.5 
118.6 113.4 118.4 
107.4 102.8 106.5 
121.9 120.5 120.2 
146.5 144.7 136.1 
113.9 11.3 Zou 
119.5 126.2 128.4 
104.2 85.5 113.8 
114.4 108.9 109.6 
110.0 103.2 104.9 
111.9 109.4 111.9 
123.5 121.6 118.7 
134.3 $33.2 27.7 
127.5 126.2 i2hs6 
138.0 137.1 131.0 
137.9 136.1 130.8 
142.4 140.3 133.0 
131.9 130.5 127.7 
169.7 163.4 157.3 
166.7 144.0 149.3 
187.5 186.2 174.4 
155.4 149.8 145.2 
196.3 192.7 180.2 
126.8 123.4 122.6 


Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


May 
1969 


April 
1969 


695 


Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Industry 


MANUFACTURING 
DUA Der COCU stars ene see eee 
INON-durable H00dS.: ft ences co apcct ee 
FOO ANG DEVCLACCS 28 te wate icc ele eee 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mineral (UGS Meets.io\ ser teetete ce eee 
Noremetals-except filels...5.6....0- oe 
Oilarries and Sand (pits)... Lets ceteeree 
Services incidental to mining...................... 


BGVELAD CS si: ai ia eee oe ae ee 
Tobacco processing and products................ 
RADDEL DL GCUCtS..\ ce ese en eee kee eee 
ICAU CT? PEO UUCLS cote reac eee as eee 
WOXTHEPEOUUCISH.. ca sc ro Ate 

Miscellaneous textilestemre..-24. 07s: 


WOO! PLOGUCUS r, fae hel tree ees cake chee 
PUTHitule- and xtlrese) wee esc 
Paper and-alliedtindustriese..eenec.-s-ser 
Pulptand? Paper mills avakeek: <i... 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 
Primary metalindustries:t ics. 
PeOtramaastee! ANtllS: cree ee 
Metal fabricating industries. 2...........c.000 
Machinery, except electricalias «...i.2..d0.0..8 
Transpottatton-eq uipment:2.00 2. -.. see 
PAveraiaand Parise fee ek uss eee 
Motermvelhicies rss. 5 tee: hee 
PLSSCEIOLING 2: ohms ita aie ace 
Paris-and Accessorieset:.....)...c2&. 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 
BleECiiCa MpTOGUCIS 379: cuca eee 
Communications equipment................ 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 
Petroleuniand coal productsi4%.....:.0...8 
Chemical and chemical products.......00......... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Late 


Dis ban (rats se ee ee. se eee 


Highway and bridge maintenance 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns 


st figures subject to revision. 


Average Weekly Hours 


[Siti telhal zen Vek! a | CAR einie Or ee anemia Le 
SeneralCoMmtractors: tee eo 
ppecialirade: contractors #&.:.2 

PASINCETIN Rae stele. seo ce ee 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 
SOTHCL CR OINCEEING |g hes ch oie cde cone 


May 
1969 


April 
1969 


SouRCE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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May 
1968 


Average Hourly Earnings 


May 
1969 


April 
1969 


April 
1968 


Average Weekly Wages 
May April 
1969 1969 


May 
1968 
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Table C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 
Wages 

(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 


$ $ 

Average 
Ln) ONE RN: IS ane a mete > ee a ee 41.0 2.02 79.51 106.8 103.7 
en = STI een et 41.0 Di 82.96 111.4 106.3 
_ li ectigs 7 7). gaa Rata eine: Ok el nai ee et nee 40.8 2:25 86.94 116.8 108.8 
| LSE ICS sep S080 LSE TE SRE eh ad a 40.3 2.40 91.65 123.1 110.5 
AS RRR etal ie ie ere a Oe 40.3 2.58 96.84 130.1 112.8 

Last Pay Period in 

Se aoc Be aes s3ss50 ees cova csacies Sued pe eWoe cada ce, 40.7 2.56 104.28 140.1 117.4 
| Ls Ct CAO AVA ang re Tere 5 2s Ten ie hie eS 40.6 257 104.52 140.4 117.2 
LOLS, 3 OOM SA ce aR erty ei 40.4 2.57 103.94 139.6 115.9 
RI ee tes cesta eG cas canst os ncetpe so Mdekescacsvs ctoes 40.0 2.56 102.23 137.3 113.7 
PARE sae cv preter 3. Sv aioe lei Rectal, 40.4 2.59 104.63 140.5 116.1 
OLS Sa EE SR Sete ee eer ee "ae 41.0 2.62 107.43 144.3 118.9 
Be 12S ot PM oa Os Feel: Loe Ae a 40.9 2.64 108.22 145.4 119.2 
: PRO Be A oo ian Aas Reh Sk Uh orgs bicdens co stacsenciess 40.9 2.66 108.68 146.0 119.4 
TES Try 1 Petit UR RR A SF nent 38.0 2.70 102.56 137.8 112.4 

| 
REN tee 2. 05 dave tas Sede age iW coed divenaes 40.1 271 108.42 145.6 118.8 
Eg TTC 2 gS Na REIT ae oP ea te 40.3 iii 109.65 147.3 119.5 
UE eae. Ae ee eta Pe ch kc ose 40.5 2.74 110.97 149.1 119.6 
| CN Ue i otra mR ara i rn laeee a 40.3 hi ps 110.87 148.9 119.2 


40.5 


| * Revised. + Preliminary. 

Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


: 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


| Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 

| May April May May April May 
1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 

$ $ $ 

NNN os csccensim res andbewanidiecs. 43.7 41.1 43.5 rage 2.04 2.02 
LE US RS ae Ree es ae 40.2 39.9 41.4 2.16 2.16 2.04 
EE RNR gc ee te) 40.7 41.0 41.7 pass 2.25 2.01 
Sn a ST eae ee 41.3 41.2 41.3 2.49 2.47 2.32 
Ontario......... Pas Tee See eRe ESE 40.5 40.3 40.8 2.92 2.89 My § 
ES aa a Se eee ee cena 39.4 39.5 39.3 2.42 2.43 2.30 
RPRMPONRENSE Sch oe oS es os eS 40.7 40.2 37.8 2.94 2.94 a1) 
ee ek uate 39.4 39.1 39.2 2.85 2.81 2.64 


SRE A CNIETINN RR oo co casa aces cy A 37.7 cA 3.42 3.41 3.20 


* Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 

Latest figures subject to revision. 

Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act* 


End of Total 


Employed 


Claimants 


1969—May.............. 5,413,000 5,108,000 305,000 
PCDI eo 5,499,000 4,972,500 526,500 
March.......... 5,546,000 4,951,900 594,100 
February...... 5,551,000 4,920,000 631,000 
January........ 5,512,000 4,896,000 616,000 

1968—December.... 5,446,000 4,948,100 497,900 
November.... 5,411,000 5,069,400 341,600 
Octoberiti..:. 5,346,000 5,081,500 264,500 
September.... 5,356,000 5,109,300 246,700 
August.......... 5,387,000 5,117,200 269,800 
OUI oat 5,321,000 5,000,000 321,000 
ING | ee 5,316,000 5,024,900 291,100 
Mayas. 4,812,040 4,455,610 356,430t 


* May 1968 to March 1969 revised on the basis of book renewal at 


June 1, 1968. 


+ Effective June 30, 1968, coverage was increased to include salaried 


workers earning up to $7,800 a year. 


t The number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants 
during the first two weeks of book renewal. For other months, the 


claimants are as shown in Table E-2. 


Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 
source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. 
No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature 
of the data see Technical Note, page 307, May issue. 


Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
June 1969 


Amount of 
Rip Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid Paid 


Newtoundland:2437 22 eee 31s 1,007,889 
Prince Edward Island... 225.0...... PAG Re pe 74,732 
Nova Scotiant 2. ee ee 34,461 1,044,264 
Néw: BEUNSWICK 77.25 eee 29,658 885,118 
ue bec eek -e0 ce te eee 282,752 9,173,403 
Ontarionw.n ee ee eee 287,318 9,228,433 
Manitobaet cs pee cee 28,518 828,890 
Saskatchewan ts en. oe eee 21,889 654,313 
Albertasius.... ot ee in 32,036 1,002,709 
British Columbiatwe- eee 82,000 2,596,742 
Total, Canada, June 1969............0..... 832,559 26,496,493 
Total, Canada, May 1969.................. 1,693,786 52,848,540 
Total, Canada, June 1968..........00000... 915,228 23,400,578 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


Province 


June 1969 


Total 


Initial 


June 1968 


Renewal Total Initial Renewal 


ES AIBA SES TARE BEES SS SS SORTER BETO NE ELIE BEALL IE SST SS ETO SE OE ST DT TE SST EE SE SS ST 


SPAM PAAR cet eed Woe et AL 91,250 67/125 
memutoundiands 7c ei, 3,140 2525 
BINGE DOWATGUSlanG: soci ne 301 Zoo 
PUY A COL he. cee. 3.6 ei 2,862 2,060 
mew Brunswicks en Aa 2,544 1,999 
BTS oT eis, Gait te yas aD 31,254 23,194 
PPATIO Se ane A Sieur to ee 32,097 23,184 
i ECVE OS 5 LS Ob OS OA ok a CS et he i0 1,645 
PSR UO Wali eee ne ee 1,793 1,358 
AQ Ys) o 4 fi ety fey Ae | tS, a ee hey bie | 2,348 
BEBO PONG ..0 eo ue 11,976 8,579 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered Die Stoke 


698 


24,125 92,793 66,245 26,548 
615 2,006 1,549 457 
68 345 261 84 
802 2,767 1,997 710 
545 2,398 1,821 577 
8,060 31,256 22,101 9,155 
8.913 34,934 24,720 10,214 
527 2,580 2,020 560 
435 1,567 1,261 306 
163 3,209 2,437 772 
3,397 1731 8,078 3,653 


| 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 


Province and Sex, at June 30, 1969 


Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 10 per cent sample) claimants 
| Total June 28, 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1968 
| ELL LOL RNa RON oeche ais. 276,886 102,137 76,377 61,590 36,782 291,137 
TEA ea 167,770 66,460 47,762 34,247 19,301 177,098 
PPR TEENS ee ie Cov vs 555 xhrin 3s 109,116 35,077 28,615 27,343 17,481 114,039 
| NEWFOUNDLAND................0.00000. 10,402 3,806 3,141 2,497 958 8,686 
Dra et ile es cincon es 8,563 S305 2,672 1,863 673 6,872 
IS LL Sis lt ep 1,839 451 469 634 285 1,814 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND............ 901 293 153 242 Zs 1,179 
LE to ea at a Ell we 195 108 108 141 737 
LST Des ofed a aa Rl 349 98 45 134 459 442 
BA, PI OOTVA oo oes cosa ceeseneirennnse ns Ei he 3,736 3,497 2,881 1,643 10,998 
| 0) Ee Ae a Sen 8,433 Barba 2,914 1,936 1,021 7,455 
CLOT Ses Dt ee 3,324 974 783 945 622 3,543 
NEw BOM TOR on os vaseaeas oct 9,967 3315 2,719 2,363 1,570 9,682 
1B ARs 2 snd Se 6,553 2,308 1,948 1,458 839 6,532 
UEC ARS 3,414 1,007 eh 905 731 3,150 
| ee 95,627 35,758 27,417 21,308 11,144 99,852 
ELEN ON SoA nea 62,260. 24,516 18,368 13,530 5,846 66,679 
ESS EER i ee 33,367 11,242 9,049 7,778 5,298 33,173 
| : 
FONTARIO ERE eas ei ae 93,255 36,043 29,182 19,244 12,786 97,926 
ELS ear ee 51,192 21,609 13,798 9,088 6,697 51,748 
ore) RE IRCA ks Ae 42,063 14,434 11,384 10,156 6,089 46,178 
q _ 
NETRA oo ek oases 9,017 3,046 2450 2,040 1,576 9,433 
AE SNe Ae ale cee 4,604 1,655 1,194 932 823 4,969 
TS CT Gls SOS ee ene 4,413 1,391 1,161 1,108 753 4,464 
BASKATCHEWAN .............:02200---.-2- 6,545 1,791 1,653 2,035 1,066 5,686 
(Se ee: 3,694 1,164 926 1,066 538 3,180 
EE ee ee 2,851 627 pile 969 528 2,506 
ESS SEC ea ee ee 9,818 2,947 2,791 2,519 1,561 10,566 
ES ee ae 5,317 1,681 1,609 1,264 763 5,985 
TPO ee eee 4,501 1,266 1,182 1.255 798 4,581 
BRITISH COLUMBIA...................... 29,597 11,402 7,469 6,461 4,265 37,129 
SO a ee 16,602 7215 4,425 3,002 1,960 22,941 
hd, ae 12,995 4,187 3,044 3,459 2,305 14,188 
* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Total Food Housing 


Clothing 


Trans- 
portation 


Health 
and 


Personal 


Care 


Recrea- 
tion Tobacco 
and and 


Reading Alcohol 


—— 


ihe 


| 
\ 


1p SPEDE SE PRED EI I SE ON 


1964—- Yeates seni 104.8 106.8 103.9 
1965—-Y Cars.....0- ee: 107.4 109.6 105.8 
1966— Y Cal s/..2,.. caer ects 111.4 116.6 108.7 
TOG J Y Cale ote Pees sac 115.4 118.1 113.4 
TI9GS—Y Car ni. .5.ceescncseeescse 120.1 122.0 118.6 
1968—August..................5: 120.7 123.9 118.9 
September 24... 121.1 123.4 119.8 
OClObER Sw ane 121.4 122.9 120:3 
November: :........<.- 121.9 123.4 120.9 
Deécenibet 2s. 45. 122.3 124.5 121.0 
1969—January.................... 122-6 125.1 121.9 
IE DIULALY Arak ad cours 12220 123.9 23 
March:-.5.- cans 1232 123.8 122.8 
ANDEI ea ane ce 124.6 125.0 W307 
LE au eS) CRN 124.9 125.1 124.2 
PUNE eet eee liun rs 125.9 127.8 124.7 
Sulyeeeatc aes eee: 126.4 128.8 2582 
ANIRUSE: 4 tone. 2. 126.9 130.6 125.4 
August.... 164.0* 


(1961 = 100) 


106.0 
107.9 
112.0 
ELEG 
| ea 


120.6 
2 
122.8 
123.4 
123.4 


(a Fe) 
121.8 
123.8 
124.3 
123:8 
124.9 
124.8 
125.0 


(1949 = 100) 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 


Nore: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—August, 1969 


All-Items 


Aug. 69 July 69 Aug. 68 Food 


Trans- 


porta- 


Housing Clothing tion 


103.9 103.4 
105.6 105.1 
108.6 107.6 
1141 110.4 
F197 120.4 
1199 121.3 
121.0 1214 
121.4 1213 
12373 121 
123.3 121.3 
124.2 121 
124.7 121% 
125.1 121.9 
125.4 12352 
127.4 125.8 
127.4 125.8 
127.4 126.3 
127.6 126.4 


Rec- 
Health rea- Tobacco 
and tion and 
Personal and Alco- 
Care Reading hol 


i 


| 
i 
I 


Remi SS NTC od cores crecarerc dacs: 120.6 120.0 Lise 123.9 
15 ELA LEDS SU MERE > Ny anes IRCA je Ge 120.4 1153 131.9 
SRO ODEY 220 Ee ho 121.6 121.0 116.3 128.3 
UOTE) A Ror ee ee A ee 123.2 12257 118.9 12h6 
Re) tee ot Fe foe Ll 124.3 123.8 119.6 131.4 
Lbs) R0) Lhe Pete ee 5 ee nee eee 125;8 124.9 120.0 130.0 
USUAL 1 oot Jee OS aaa Bede Me Ra a a 123.9 1237 118.7 129.3 
saskatoon-Regina........:0..6..000...0.:. 12057 120.5 116.4 128.9 
Bamonton-Galeary.. it... 122.4 1272 Bly ee) 126.9 
PATIO VCE ree er ae ccc cn eck sank 120.1 120.0 Lis 128.9 


between cities. 


700 


(1961 = 100) 
1136. 126.7 
fied 1216 
11333) peah27e3 
Wisk) een bay) 
114.7. 125.4 
1186 1385 
{12D cmeriid 3400 
|W daataas Pres 
115 012456 
113.1 123.5 
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110.4 
109.7 
118.0 
1219 
118.5 
126.9 
124.3 
mies 
BEE 
LEG? 


128.7 
136.0 
28) 
LOS ee 
136.1 
133:8 
138.4 
15:2 
E3Gur 
128.6 


110.6 134.8 
125.6 127.8 
126.7 126.6 
136.2 128.5 
134.7 132.49 
124.1 130.1. 
12514 129.1 
wae 121.8. 
130.1 122.61 


117.9 113.5) 
ENE LSS SRE TSS EIDE PSPS FRE PD BP SR RFT MR RG MST TS a RS a RC 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as | 


a. and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1964-1969 


and Immigration. The first three tables in this section cover 
strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. 
The number of workers involved includes all workers re- 
ported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all 
belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes 
leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, 
such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 
: Lockouts rk a 
Beginning Per cent of 
: During Strikes Estimated 
Month or Year Month and Workers Working 

or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 


gd faa ee Re a2 le Ce 327 
Sap SO ica Lae lee 2 er ee J) 478 
(ES vac ial n Gils ails OE Pat 6 a ae ACR Ra ee tl Ap, 8 dS 582 
(LE | ae ae SUR MER SE OS cia em EU ail ed at 498 
(The all le Raa RRS TASTR: S0 ae le dC 559 
OES UN SSS Ad oe ne ee ane ne ce | ay 
Clot) O Teo! Oho AE Sai oat aa 42 
Og O We (Ee Sn ee ee a. OC an 26 

Ug PRAT SNCS) Ga aaNet 3 teh Re ee «Ty 1. 19 
Be CO A Se ae oe a ae inv 
*1969—January............. Te RCT A Seo? OF WISN St OE a8) 
Lol YEO Ge oo Dae bly Ove 26 

A EA) die (roe A aie RR SC ano? dl 2c ee ee 38 

UNV) LE aR 2: 0 ern are 50 

a Ee eee geen 2 ha chac Sed a MRR NE da ee ds 64 

RSENS eee Bs ES Se | a 8 58 

LUG LE Oa ets Ie Fo Rh a on” 6 On a5 

PR TU ART RE SSS a0 hace ees ch Vics, oss a Re, de 44 


* Preliminary. 
Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry 
August 1969, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 


Number 
Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 


Industry Month outs Involved Days 
NATE SBME ED SAP EVEL: RAEI ERI AN 
I ee — l 410 8,200 
RTP Se ae 2 9 7,461 93,880 
memmuracturing........................ 21 59 46,885 900,070 
RETENTION: ooo nesss cass 9 23 10,406 110,190 
Transportation and utilities... 3 6 8,203 48,140 
IR an Fe l 13 1,111 15,800 
NSA Salih eas — — _s — 
Ee 2 6 210 2,500 


Public administration.............. 


ALL INDUSTRIEG................ 44 117 74,686 1,178,780 


PO WD TT A A TE ET FE NARS DE ce PASH SS LETS 
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343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
617 411,459 3,178; DIU 0.34 
ae 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
582 PY Xe pe} 6 V4 5,082,730 0.32 
146 39,956 635,340 0.43 
124 30,065 346,140 0.27 
91 20,047 313,990) 0.22 
70 14,563 221,540 0.16 
58 epi lege) 104,980 0.08 
64 10,048 125,680 0.09 
62 15,467 137,070 0.11 
83 22,696 169,120 0.13 
95 Rly G 272,490 0.20 
12> 108,563 1,099,450 0.79 
133 61,407 911,680 0.64 
113 1Oe723 1,058,150 0.69 
iy 74,686 1,178,780 0.81 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction 
August 1969, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 
Numbers. ; 
Begin- Strikes 
ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 


Newfoundland.......................... — 2 1,470 30,800 
Prince Edward Island.............. _ — — a 
Nove: Scitia. > A 6 7 1,385 5,490 
New Brunswick........................ — _ == 
OHIBNIEE Behe cero: ee. ee 15 29 5,586 73,670 
OREN TO oo et bak cole cote 19 56 55,246 974,740 
Manitobase oii pee te — | 35 700 
Saskatenewans, «id... kickass: _ 2 69 1,270 
Alberta o.<:5 555.4404 er 3 7 1,196 12,620 
British: Columbian. én. — Y 2,143 39,070 
Set 3 | eT we aoe . | 4 7,556 40,420 
ALL JURISDICTIONS......... 44 117 74,686 1,178,780 


NER TIS LSE IE BEET OS SARE IEG a EY 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1969 (Preliminary) 


ion 1 ting 
Industr Duration in Star 
: Man-Days Date 
3 ee Major Issues 
Employer ruler 
ae Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved August mulated Date Result 


SS 


FORESTRY 
MacMillan Bloedel Ltd., Woodworkers 410 8,200 23,370 June 10 Absence of a fourth daily meal at 
(Franklin River (AFL-CIO/CLC) pe camp— 
Division), 
Vancouver Island, B.C. 
MINES 
Metal 
Wabush Mines Co., Steelworkers 463 9,720 37,500 May 7 Wages, Hours— 
Pointe Noire, Que. Locs. 6254 and 6680 a 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore Co. of Steelworkers 1,400 29,400 109,200 May 10 Wages, hours—74¢ an hr. in- 
Canada Ltd., Locr5795 Sept2 crease spread over 30 mo. con- 
Labrador City, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) tract, other improved benefits. 
Iron Ore Co. of Steelworkers 1,030 15,960 74,670 May 10 Wages, hours—Return of work- 
Canada Ltd., Locs. 5569 and 5567 Aug. 30 ers, settlement terms not reported. 
Sept-Iles and (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Schefferville, Que. 
Gaspe Copper Mines Steelworkers 700 8,400 46,900 May 14 Wages—65¢ per hr. increase over 
Ltd., Loc. 6086 Aug. 18 3-yr. contract. 
Murdochville, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Falconbridge Nickel Mine, Mill and 3,268 22,880 22,880 Aug. 21 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Mines Ltd., Smelter Workers -- 
Falconbridge and Loc. 598 
Onaping areas, Ont. (Ind.) 
Mineral Fuels 
Great Canadian Oils Oil Workers 300 1,500 1,500 Aug. 25 Wages— 
Sands Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
Fort McMurray, Alta. 
Non-Metal 
Canadian Rock Salt Co., Auto Workers 173 3,460 18,500 Mar. 30 Wages— 
Ojibway Mines, Loc. 195 — 
Essex, Ont. (CLC) 
Quarries 
Canada Crushed Stone, District 50 107 2,140 3,100 July 19 Wages, fringe benefits, working , 
Dundas and Hamilton, (U.M.W.A.) =—s conditions— 


Ont. 
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able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1969 (Preliminary) 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


MANUFACTURING 
Rubber 


Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of 
Canada. 

Valleyfield, Que. 


Textiles 


Daily and Morin 
Limitée, 
Lachine, Que. 


: 


) Wabasso Cotton 


Co, Lid, 
Welland, Ont. 


Wood 


Crestbrook Forest 
Industries Limited, 
Fort MacLeod, Alta. 


Gillies Bros. & Co. 
0... 
Braeside, Ont. 


Kootenay Forest 
Products Ltd., 
— Nelson, B.C. 


Wayerhausser, 

Québec Ltée, 
Princeville, 

Cté Arthabaska, Que. 


>rimary Metals 


- International Nickel 
Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Sudbury District and 
) Port Colborne, Ont. 


Algoma Steel Corp., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Various Locations, 
Quebec. 


Metal Fabricating 
| 


- Engineering Products 
of Canada Ltd., 
Boucherville, Que. 


Steel Co. of Canada Ltd.., 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Workers 
Involved August 


Union 


Rubber Workers 450 
Loc, 774 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Workers’ 22) 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


United Textile 513 
Workers 

Lee 4s 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 105 
Loc. 1-206 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 240 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 289 
Loc. 1-405 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building and 132 
Woodworkers 

Federation 

(CNTU) 


Steelworkers 
Locs. 6500 and 6200 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


17,500 


Various unions 7,583 
Steelworkers 1,082 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers 125 


Loc. 5792 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


6,750 


2,250 


4,100 


7,100 


2,640 


5,780 


2,380 


350,000 


167,910 


10,820 


2,630 


Accu- 


mulated 


6,750 


LOU 


4,100 


18,710 


4,080 


oa 


2,380 


625,000 


167,910 


10,820 


8,010 


Starting 


Date 


Termination 


Date 


Aug. 11 


July 10 


June 2 


Major Issues 


Result 


Not reported— 


Wages, hours— 


Company’s decision to have 
slubber tenders work without 
helpers—Normal operations re- 
sumed with exception of 13 
workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits, holidays— 


Wages—42¢ per hr. increase 
across the board, retroactive pay 
pro rata $50., medicare premiums 
on 50-50 basis. 


Suspension of one employee— 


Wages, hours, vacations, holidays 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1969 (Preliminary) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Union 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Workers 


Involved August 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


LL LL a a a a a ce 


Curtis Products 
Cobourg, Ont. 


Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Various locations, 
Ontario. 


Machinery 


Otis Elevator Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Belleville, Ont. 


Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
of Canada Ltd., 
London, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 


SKD Manufacturing Co., 
Amherstburg, Ont. 


Lunenburg Foundry 
and Engineering Co., 
Lunenburg, N.S. 


Electrical Products 


Moffats Ltd., 
Weston, Ont. 


R.C.A. Limited, 
Midland, Ont. 


Croname McDonald Ltd., 
Waterloo, Que. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


Asbestonos Corporation 
Ltd., 
St. Lambert, Que. 


Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
of Canada Ltd., 
Collingwood, Ont. 


Machinists, 
Loc. 788 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc: £162 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Workers 
Loc. 5303 
(Ind.) 


Moulders Loc. 49 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 89 (CLC) 


Machinists 
Locelh6 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
| Braver 8 1 28) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rei Locwss2 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
och 5207 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Les Travailleurs 
Unis de 
St. Lambert Inc. 


International 
Operating 
Engineers, 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


102 


13,500 


6 


130 


125 


330 


147 


600 


400 


163 


150 


Lae 


2,040 


270,000 


11,060 


1,300 


60 


6,270 


2,300 


9,000 


500 


2120 


150 


1,100 


2,960 


270,000 


42,030 


1,300 


60 


6,270 


25350 


12,600 


500 


2,120 


9,450 


1,100 


July 21 


Aug. | 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, working conditions— 


Unable to reach agreement on 
fringe benefits— 


Alleged dispute over method of 
job posting—Return of workers. 


Wages, retroactive dating of a 
contract, pension benefits— 


Wages— 


Failure to agree in a new con- 
tract—Return of workers. 


Wages—Return of workers. 


Wages— 


Not reported—Not reported 


Wages, rates for overtime on 
Sundays— 
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able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1969 (Preliminary) 


[ndustry 
Employer 


Location 


Petroleum and Coal Products 


Six oil refineries 
Lower Mainland, B.C. 


iscellaneous Manufacturing 


North American 
Plastics Ltd., 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Several plumbing 
contractors, 

Various locations 

Northwestern Ontario 


Toronto Construction 
Association 
Metro Toronto, Ont. 


Hamilton Construction 
Association 
Hamilton, Ont. 


— Windsor Construction 
Association, 
_ Windsor, Ontario. 


Sudbury Construction 
Association, 

Sudbury and area, 
Ontario. 


- Electrical Construction 

Association of 
Hamilton, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 


Sudbury Construction 
Association, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Forming Contractors’ 
Association of Metro 
Toronto, 

Metro Toronto, Ont. 


Electrical Contractors 


of Oshawa and Port Hope 


Oshawa and Port Hope, 
Ont. 


Union 


Oil Workers 
Loc. 9-601 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
RC; 20k is) 


Plumbers 
Loc. 508 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Various unions 


Various unions 


Carpenters 
Loc. 2486 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


LBB. WwW, 
Loc. 105 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


International 
Operating 
Engineers 

Loc. 793 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Canadian Concrete 


Forming Union 
(Ind.) 


1.B.E.W. 
Loc. 894 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Duration in 
Man-Days 
Workers Accu- 
Involved August mulated 
550 11,460 46,150 
295 5,900 95,710 
200 4,000 57,600 
3,650 18,250 854,050 
1,058 21,160 86,060 
800 16,930 99,310 
650 1,300 29,050 
550 11,000 23,100 
400 6,400 15,200 
750 15,000 29,250 
130 2,340 4,420 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


May 21 


July 10 
Aug. 28 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, union security, grievance 
procedure— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages—Wage increases, other 


benefits. 


Wages — 


Wages— 


Wages, other benefits—Wage in- 
crease of $1.55 an hr. over 2 yrs., 
2% vacation pay increase. 


Wages, working conditions, 
fringe benefits— 


Slowness in negotiation of new 
contract—Wage increases. 


Wages, hours, other benefits— 


Wages—Starting rate raised to 
$5.50 per hr., $1. per hr. increase 
by Nov. 1, 1970 


eee “a ee 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1969 (Preliminary) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer ates Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved August mulated Date Result 


SS 


Various plumbing firms, 
Various locations 
St. Maurice region, 


Que. 


Parsons Construction, 
Point Tupper, N.S. 


Adam Clark and Co. 
Ltd., 
Ingleside, Ont. 


Formco North Atlantic 
Forms Joint Venture, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Robert McAlpine Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


C. W. Miller Ltd. 
Guilfords Ltd., 

Various locations, 

Nova Scotia. 


Lummus (Canada) Ltd., 
Port Hawkesbury, N.S. 


Sudbury Mechanical 
Contractors Association, 
Sudbury and area, 
Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 


Transportation 


*Lakehead Freightways 
Limited, 
Port Arthur, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. and 
Winnipeg, Man. 


*Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway, 
Sept-Iles, Que. 


Edmonton Transit 
System, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


*Fédération des Armateurs 
du Canada Inc., 

Cap de la Madeleine, 
Que. 
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Building and 
Woodworkers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


International 
Operating 
Engineers 
OCIA 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Painters 
Loc. 200 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers 
Loc. 615 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers 
Loc. 183 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Asbestos Workers 
Loc. 116 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal 
Workers 

Loc. 504 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters 
various locals 
(Ind.) 


Machinists 
Doe767 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Transit Union 
Loc. 569 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.L.A. Loc. 1846 
(AFL-GIO/CEE) 


450 


475 


142 


110 


178 


110 


400 


140 


100 


Sy 28) 


625 


331 


6,300 


950 


280 


440 


530 


550 


400 


420 


2,380 


3,380 


de o90) 


1,660 


6,300 


950 


280 


440 


530 


550 


800 


420 


15,120 


4,480 


7,590 


1,660 


Feb. 19 
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Wages—Return of workers 


Refusal to handle material sup 
plied by local non-union sup 
plier—Return of workers whet 
court order issued. 


Union recognition, first con 
tract—Workers replaced by unioz 
men. 


Dismissal of one workers— 
Return of workers when cour 
order issued. 

Wages—Wage increase, other 
benefits. 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Intra-union dispute—Return 0 
workers. 


Wages— 


Hours of work, safety condition 


Wages, hours, other benefits— 
Return of workers, settlemen 
terms not reported. 


Wages— 


Mechanization, reduction in num 
ber of workers in gang, slin; 
loads—Return of workers whe! 
court injunction issued. 


| 


able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1969 (Preliminary) 


ndustry Duration in 
Man-Days 

‘mployer a 

/ Workers Accu- 

_ocation Union Involved August mulated 


Starting 
Date 

Major Issues 
Termination 
Date 


Result 


*British Columbia B.C. Telephone 6,600 33,000 198,000 
Telephone Co., Workers, 
Province wide, B.C. Various locals 
(CLC) 


June 27 
Aug. 7 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
Wage increase of 19.8°% over 2 
yrs.; other improvements. 


—_—_——————— —- OC— eee 


| 
“RADE 
Butcher Workmen 800 


LOC, 212 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various grocery 
supermarkets, 
Metro Vancouver, B.C. 


12,670 b33j950 


May 24 
Aug. 26 


Wages, 4-day work week, job 
security—Wage increase, other 
improved benefits. 


Se es ee ee eee 


ERVICE 


Lakehead Hotel Hotel 116 1,840 2,070 
Keepers Association, Employees 
Fort William-Port Arthur, a emt le 
= Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


July 30 
Aug. 23 


Wages, fringe benefits—Wage 
increases, other improved benefits. 


Federal jurisdiction. 
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Table H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During Second Quarter of 1969 


(6) 
Public 
(3) Ad- Pe 
Manu- Con-_ Trans- (4) (5) minis- Cen 
Agri- For- (1) (2) factur- struc- porta- Fi- Serv-_ tra- fe) 
culture estry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade nance. «ice tion Total Tota 


eS 


By Industry* and Age Group 


Dn Bate necinn, Mesto ace 2 2 — — a — 1 aa Tee I 4 6 SF 
fh SAT Wa Es eee Res Seen 2 3 5 8 i 3 4 — -—— 1 — Je 20. 
PN: Uy Re aero — 6 1 12 £5 12 19 1 — Bi 8 76 47. 
At (2: lito SOO ARI Soe — — Z if 6 14 — 3 Zz 40 253 
BIG OVC we ovata nd senenctes — — — — 1 2) — 1 — 1 1 4 2 
ORT AL toe t oes ete 5. be ecsag deem piase 4 11 8 ne 2) pA | 38 4 — 8 11 159**.. 10G3 
By Industry and Occupationt 
Parmercayy ss. 4 a — — — — — — — — — 4 25 
HO ORETS D508) oec aoe. —- 10 — — — — — — — — — 10 6.. 
PISHercinien (C) 205 0a: a a 8 — — — — — — — a 8 Sa 
UCTS) erg ae a — — — 21 — — — oo — — a 21 134 
Gratismen te ines — 1 — 1 17 13 14 3 — 3 52 32 
Os Ollsc km 18 pen Senet aie — — — — ] 6 2 — — 4 3 16 10 
PPAR SDOLEN 2) 02 er 7h a a — 2 5 20 — — I 28 17 
NAAR ELI Al iti fags. acsneet — a —_ — 2 y 1 l — — 1 q| 4. 
Professional CW) i562... —- a —- 3 a — — — —- oo 3 L3 
C25) far | Aad oe a, aA eee — — — — — — — = — — == — 4 
wor Loc Gg AEE AL RET) Wee a Pee — _: — — l — — - = = — l 0. 
Services UC) we — — — — —- l — as 4 5 9 a 
LOVE eek es Wee ear 4 11 8 20 24 21 38 4 — 8 11 159** 100% 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt 
Struck by objects (J).......... — 10 — L2 ) 10 3 — — Z | 45 28. 
Falls and slips (k).....0.00....... — — 8 I bs 6 7 l ca 2 3 a 19. 
Collisions, derailments (1).. a — — 6 5 | 19 2 ae | 3 37 23. 
Caught in, on, between(m) 2 | — 2 4 l 3 —- — — I 14 8. 
IMA aMORS(N) ida. b eu — — — 6 l — _- — — — 2 9 Sa 
Conflagrations (0).............. I — — — 3 — — — — 3 oe 7 4. 
Blectric current (ps... | — = — 4 2 x I a — 13 8. 
Over-exertion.(q)qin.. — a — — I — — — — — oo l 0. 
Striking against (r).............. as a es Bat es, ey ee i ee eh iret ras 4 
Miscellaneous. (S)..4..4....2. — — — oe = = | oo ae — | 2 la 
Ra Ree eee ie ee 4 11 8 ug Dil 21 38 4 — 8 11 1598" -10G 
PER, CONTE TOTAL. Anti kee Li 6.9 0) 17.0 17.0 13.3 23.9 DAS — 5.0 6.9 100.0 


Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurane¢ 
and real estate. (5S) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 
Urrereineat (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (ec) Production process an 
related workers. (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupatior 
workers. (i) Recreation workers. 
t Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contacts, absorption 
ges “ ‘ “ 27CeE¢ > are rs ~ j i i 1 | i 
iIngestions and industrial diseases, (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. ( 
Violence, bites, stings, ete. 


* x . ates : S Pa o, . Rg ee ee : oo i < 5 F “ * s i . . 
Of these totals, 115 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen's Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 44 wet 
obtained from other sources. | 
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Vol. 69, No. 12/December 1969 


@ Union strength continued to grow in Canada in 1968, 
but the formation of new Canadian unions in the public 
service sector has resulted in a decrease in the interna- 
tional unions’ share of the total membership. As of Jan- 
uary 1969, union membership in Canada stood at 
2,074,000. This increase of 64,000, or 3.2 per cent during 
1968, is the result of general growth in the union move- 
ment, and the inclusion in the survey of new unions 
of government employees, mainly provincial. 


This membership figure of 2,074,000 represents 26.3 per 
cent of Canada’s labour force and 32.5 per cent of 
non-agricultural paid workers, compared with 26.6 per 
cent and 33.1 per cent in 1968. In 1969, there were 101 
international unions, 59 national unions, 196 directly 
chartered locals—152 with CLC, 44 with CNTU—and 
124 independent local organizations. 


International union membership comprised 65.0 per 
cent of total union members this year, the lowest since 
1944 when the percentage was 64.6. Although there has 
been no actual decrease in the total membership of 
international unions, the membership of national unions 
has grown faster because of the formation of new unions 


in the public service sector and continued growth in 
the service sector. 


There appears also to be a trend toward larger unions. 
In 1969, 18 unions—13 affiliated with the CLC, four 
with the CNTU, and one independent—reported a 
membership of 30,000 and over, compared with 14 
unions in 1968. The five largest unions in Canada in 
1968 were: United Steelworkers of America (AFL- 
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CIO/CLC) 150,000; Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees (CLC) 124,500; International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (CLC) 113,000; Public Service Alli- 
ance of Canada (CLC) 96,200; and the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL- 
GIO/ CLC): 73,500; 


Two of the new unions in the over-30,000 membership 
group are the result of mergers, and there have been 
seven mergers since the 1968 statistics were compiled. 
Compared with 1961, when there were 11 unions in 
the 30,000 membership range with a combined mem- 
bership of 503,000, or 34.8 per cent of total union mem- 
bership, the 18 unions in this range for 1969 have a 
membership of 1,085,000, or 52.3 per cent of the total. 


™ United States federal and state programs to encour 
age the employment of the disadvantaged have beer 
exempted from the Age of Discrimination in Employmen 
Act. The exemption, announced by the Wage and Hou: 
and Public Contracts Divisions of the. Labor Depart 
ment, applies to employment programs under federa 
contracts or grants or carried out by the state publi 
employment services, which are designed exclusively t¢ 
promote the employment of persons with special em 
ployment problems. Included are activities performec 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act anc 
the Economic Opportunity Act to aid the long-term 
unemployed, the handicapped, minorities, older worker: 
and youth. Many of these programs are designed to mee 
the employment needs of older workers, an objective 
of the age discrimination law itself. The Act prohibits 
job discrimination based on age with regard to persons 
from 40 to 65, and authorizes the Secretary of Labo 
to establish reasonable exceptions in the public interest 
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@ The ILO has a new information retrieval system at 
its Geneva headquarters that covers such things as tech- 
nical co-operation projects, labour and social legislation, 
and statistics. With the system, document searching that 
often took a skilled librarian hours to complete is done 
in seconds with the computer. 


The system has already provided bibliographies on such 
complex topics as the evolution of computer technology, 
natural and human resources in various regions of 
Africa, and youth unemployment in developing coun- 
tries. The service is available to governments, employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organizations, universities, and re- 
search centres. Inquiries should be sent to the ILO, 154 
rue de Lausanne, CH-1211, Geneva 22, Switzerland. 


M@ An ILO task force of experts is going to Colombia 
to assist the Government in developing a comprehensive 
and integrated employment plan. The objective of the 
Program is not only to provide ‘work for the currently 
employed, but also to develop long-range plans for the 
employment and training of the country’s swelling work 
force. 


In announcing the plan, ILO Director-General David 
Morse said that the approach is unique in international 
affairs, because the Colombian Government will open 
up to the task force all economic and statistical data 
and records involving any aspect of potential employ- 
ment expansion. As well, it is an important pilot project 
in the ILO’s World Employment Program. 


The ILO task force will assist Colombia in developing 
plans involving national economic policy and planning; 
evaluation of manpower needs and utilization of human 
Tesources, including education and vocational training; 
agricultural planning, with special reference to systems 
of land settlement, land tenure and agricultural technol- 
Ogy; industrial planning; international trade and re- 
gional economic integration; financial and income poli- 
cies; and public services and public works. 


@ A portable heart pump that will be a valuable aid 
in heart surgery is the direct result of a $3,000 cash 
donation to the Ottawa Civic Hospital from the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees, Local 576. The money was 
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collected in an employee initiated drive that began in 
1967. Contributions from the general membership to- 
talled 50 per cent, with the remainder pledged by the 
local’s executive from its union funds. Victor Saumure, 
President of the local, presented the cheque to Douglas 
Peart, executive Director of the hospital. 


Dr. W. J. Keon, the hospital’s leading heart authority, 
was a member of the Toronto General Hospital staff 
that designed and built the prototype of the portable 
pump in 1966. These units are produced commercially 
at a cost of over $5,000, and almost every major Canadi- 
an hospital has one. But as the components can be 
purchased separately, and the technique for assembling 
the unit is relatively simple, the Civic Hospital decided 
to build its own machine at a $2,000 saving. 


In the accompanying photo are (I. to r.): Dr. W.J. Keon: 
CUPE Business Manager Bob Rintoul; Douglas Peart, 
Executive Director, Civic Hospital; and Victor Saumure, 
President, CUPE Local 576. 


HM Proposals have been made to the Commons veterans 
affairs committee to raise pensions paid to multiple 
disability veterans (L. G., Nov., p. 666). In a brief sub- 
mitted to the committee in October, Clifford Chadder- 
ton, executive secretary of the War Amputations Associ- 
ation, asked that disabled veterans have their pensions 
boosted from $3,087 to $4,531. The Commons commit- 
tee is hearing briefs as a result of a study on veterans 
headed by Mr. Justice Mervyn Woods of Saskatchewan 
and is expected to make its recommendations to the 
Government at a later date. 


/ pa i 


Higher wage scales for Canada’s policemen, an employ- 
ee-managed factory, a contractor who obtained money 
from the Royal Northwest Mounted Police under false 
pretenses and got away with it, and the plight of women 
workers who emigrated from Britain to Canada, were 
some of the items discussed in the December 1919 issue 
of The Labour Gazette. 


A higher wage scale for Canada’s policemen was dis- 
cussed in Calgary at a September conference of chief 
constables. It was claimed that, on the average, consta- 
bles received a smaller income than most labourers, and 
yet were expected to maintain a relatively high standard 
of living. A committee was appointed to approach the 
federal Government with a view to securing a minimum 
wage scale for policemen throughout the country. The 
Chief of Police in Toronto received the highest salary, 
$7,000, while his equivalent in Saint John, N.B., received 
the lowest, $2,000. The figure for the Montreal Chief 
was not available, but Quebec City constables were paid 
$1,014, the lowest maximum annual salary in Canada. 
The highest maximum for police constables, $1,680, was 
paid in Winnipeg. 


An example of teamwork in industry was demonstrated 
at the Humphrys Glass Works at Moncton, N.B., when 
the employees took over the operation of the plant for 
four months. The factory, which employed about 25 
men, closed down in March because of a shortage of 
natural gas for heating. When it was reopened, the men, 
who were all members of a union, asked that their union 
be recognized, and that the factory operate under union 
conditions with union wages. When the management 
said that the plant could not make a profit under those 
conditions, the men offered to run the plant themselves, 
asking only that the directors provide a man to direct 
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the business part of it. They told the directors that they 
would leave 25 per cent of their wages with them from 
May to September 1. If at that time the factory had 
not paid all expenses and the pro rata share of dividends 
and depreciation, the directors were to deduct enough 
from the sum deposited with them to cover these 
amounts. 


The offer was accepted and the factory was run by the 
men under union conditions. They chose some expert 
glass blowers from among them to act as foremen, and 
all employees were on a committee that directed the 
affairs of the factory. When stock was taken and the 
books examined at the end of August, it was found that 
the experiment was a success, and the wages that had 
been deposited in trust were returned to the men. From 
that moment on, the factory operated under the old 
management with the union scale of wages and the 
union rate of production. 


A contractor undertook to paint some buildings in the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police barracks at Regina. 
No written agreement was made, but by a verbal ar- 
rangement, the police agreed to supply the paint and 
brushes if the contractor supplied the equipment and men 
and paid them the union rate of 75 cents an hour for 
painters and 85 cents for the foreman. The contractor 
was to receive 10 per cent of the cost for superintending 
the job. While the work was in process, he sent in signed 
vouchers showing that the above wages were being paid 
by him, and he was reimbursed for this amount plus 
an additional 10 per cent profit. 


The Regina Trades and Labour Council subsequently 
informed the comptroller of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police that union wages had not been paid 
on this job. And as a result of an inquiry, the contractor 
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was placed under arrest on a charge of obtaining money 
under false pretences. The evidence presented at the trial 
showed that the contractor had paid the painters from 
45 cents to 67 cents an hour, and the foreman 75 cents 
an hour. It also came out that this juggling of wages 
had netted the contractor $450.10 more than he was 
entitled to. 


In his defence, evidence was given by a fellow contractor 
to show that the Contractors’ and Painters’ Society of 
Regina had ruled that they should charge 25 per cent 
over and above the wages paid the men, and that at 
10 per cent they could not make any profit. The jury, 
after four hours of deliberation, told the court that, 
although they found the accused guilty of false pretense, 
: he had apparently not benefited by it. When the court 
instructed the jurors to find the accused either guilty 
of having gained something by false pretense or not 
guilty, they again retired—and a few minutes later 
brought in a verdict of “Not Guilty.” 


Women in Britain who were considering emigration to 
Canada were assisted by a special commission from the 
United Kingdom that toured the Dominion from coast 
to coast, getting information on employment prospects. 
Acting under the authority of the Overseas Settlement 
Committee of the British Government, the commis- 
_sioners warned potential emigrants that, although there 
was an urgent demand for domestic help in Canada, 
the diversity of social standards would adversely affect 
their employment. 
. 
British immigrants, it seemed, came over with a precon- 
ceived idea of service that did not correspond with the 
qualifications required of Canadian help. The preference 
in the West was for male Orientals because they were 
easier to house than women. Newcomers looking for 
positions as housekeepers were warned of the loneliness 
of prairie life. “No demand for housekeepers accustomed 
only to the kind of work attached to that post in English 
homes exists in Canada,” they said. But the commis- 
sioners found good openings for educated young women 
to undertake the care of infants and young children, or 
to a lesser extent to act as “lady helps.” 


Milliners were not advised to come to Canada, and while 
there was some demand for dressmakers, the commis- 
‘sioners pointed out that “the vast majority of Canadian 
women are accustomed to making their own dresses and 
are extremely competent in this respect.” 
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Old age pensioners in Britain who had reached the age 
of 70 got their weekly allowances raised. Instead of the 
maximum of five shillings for those whose annual in- 
come did not exceed £21, it was proposed to grant a 
pension of 10 shillings a week to every citizen over 70, 
regardless of need. 


Wage increases “sufficient to guarantee American stan- 
dards of living,” were being sought by steel mill workers 
in the United States who went on strike in September, 
1919. But wages were not the only issue in the struggle. 
The main issue appeared to be employer resistance to 
the unionizing of the steel mills, and the strike was the 
culmination of a campaign for a settlement of grievances 
by collective bargaining. 


The average pay for all steel employees of all grades 
at that time amounted to $5.38 a day. The lowest wage 
paid for unskilled labour was $3.50, and the highest 
$6 a day. The wages for skilled workers ranged from 
$7 to $36 a day. The strikers demanded also an eight- 
hour day with one day’s rest in seven. Excessive wartime 
demands on the steel industry had restored the seven- 
day week. 


A national committee, representing 24 affiliated steel 
workers’ organizations, had convened in the summer. 
Its chairman was John Fitzpatrick, and its secretary, 
William Z. Foster. Committee representatives had re- 
peatedly tried to get an appointment with E. H. Gary, 
President of the United States Steel Corporation, who 
had apparently ignored a personal letter from American 
Federation of Labour President Samuel Gompers. Mr. 
Gary wrote to the National Committee on August 28 
stating the reasons for refusing to deal with labour 
unions and asserting that the corporation did not object 
to labour unions as such, but that it did not wish to 
negotiate with them because it would indicate the clos- 
ing of the shops against non-union labour. 


President Wilson was called into the picture when na- 
tional committee officials requested that he effect a 
meeting between union labour and Judge Gary. The 
President replied by telegram that he could not give 
a promise of an immediate conference with steel 
officials, and union officials called the strike. When the 
damage was totalled up, seven men had lost their lives 
and 173 had been injured in riots, street fights, and 
clashes between pickets, workmen and guards. 
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The National © 


Tripartite 
Conference ~ 


The National Tripartite Conference on Industrial Rela- 
tions, held in Ottawa from October 26 to 29, was the 
main event in Canada’s yearlong observance of the 50th 
Anniversary of the International Labour Organization. 
The meeting was attended by about 250 representatives 
of labour, management, and government, plus observers 
and members of the academic community. More com- 
plete coverage of the conference, the reports of the 
syndicates, and addresses of special speakers will be 
published in the January issue of The Labour Gazette. 


Opening the conference, Labour Minister Bryce Macka- 
sey said that all Canadians share a common objective—- 
to realize “the maximum degree of employment, pro- 
ductivity, and prosperity. All objectives,” he said, “are 
within our reach, if we can collectively reduce to a 
minimum, the causes of labour unrest in this country.” 


Comparing the international and Canadian scenes, Mr. 
Mackasey asked, “What is so basically different about 
these international problems and those that exist in 
Canada today? This country also needs labour stan- 
dards, employees need to have the right to organize, 
we need good industrial relations, and we also must 


fight discrimination; and certainly more today than ever | 


before in the past, we need to bridge the gap between 
the rich and the poor.” 


Mr. Mackasey’s concluding remarks dealt with the im- 
portance of the conference as an experiment in tripartite 
communications: “I believe that this conference will 
produce an encouraging result. I believe that it will 
convince the Canadian people that we who work in 
the field of industrial relations are sensitive to their 
needs; and I hope it will convince them that we are 
equal to our task.” 
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The need for more and better information and easy 
access to information was stressed by two speakers at 
the conference. Alan Flanders, a member of the new 
British Commission on Industrial Relations, said that 
during collective bargaining, one side will often attempt 
to strengthen its position by concealing information 
from the other. But co-operation, for mutual advantage, 
he said, “depends on both sides pooling information 
and being able to accept the opponent’s information 
as reliable.” 


Louis Armand, a leading industrialist from France, 
called for the use of computers and electronic data 
processing in setting up a pool of information. Informa- 
tion, he said, is a continual process, and it should be 
disseminated in periods of calm, rather than in periods 
of crisis. The chief executive who waits for a crisis or 
a strike to occur before informing his employees is not 
listened to; the workers conclude that what he is saying 
is mere propaganda, Mr. Armand said. 


During a press conference after his address, Mr. Armand 
proposed the idea of allowing the families of workers 
to come into the plant one day a year to see the working 
conditions and the job the father or brother performs. 
He emphasized that there is a great distortion between 
how the individual sees his own job and how others 
see it. 


On the subject of collective bargaining, Mr. Flanders 
discussed his thoughts under three different headings: 
its quantitative future, its qualitative future, and the 
future of third-party participation. He stated that the 
future growth of collective bargaining in the democra- 
cies seemed fairly well assured. But, he added, unions 
must secure the right to collective representation for all 
employees if the concept is to grow. As for the qualita- 
tive future of collective bargaining, the parties must look 
upon this area as a serious problem, he said. 


Third-party participation will increase, Mr. Flanders 
said. But the main question is: “What new forms will 
this participation take as its purposes extend beyond the 
earlier peace-keeping function of governments?” He re- 
commended increasing third-party involvement through 
inquiry, advice, and assistance. 


U.S. economist John Kenneth Galbraith called for a 
system of wage and price restraints where strong unions 
bargain with strong employers in a strong market. Mr. 
Galbraith called this area the “industrial heartland” of 
the industrial system—the automobile, steel, non-ferrous 
metal, rubber, chemical, oil, petro-chemical, and large- 
scale, consumer-product industries. 
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Conflict in this part of the economy has been greatly 
reduced, he said, but the tension has been passed to 
other areas—mainly to the public employee, the pen- 
sioner, and, less so, to the white-collar worker in the 
private sector. “These persons all live under the infla- 
tionary pressures emanating from the heart of the sys- 
tem,” said Mr. Galbraith, and there is no easy solution 
to their problems. There is no easy way for them to 
cohabit with their employer and “then pass the cost 
along to the public.” 


Consequently, Mr. Galbraith emphasized, there is a 
need for unions in the public sector, and a need for 
them to be able to make use of collective bargaining. 
If public servants can’t act on their own behalf, their 
compensation will fall ever further behind, and good 
manpower, skills and talent will not be attracted to these 
services. “Far better occasional teachers’ strikes than no 
teachers. Far better an occasional garbage collectors’ 
strike than no garbage collectors.” 


Mr. Galbraith condemned the faith of economists in 
fiscal and monetary policy. “The belief that macro- 
“economic measures can reconcile high employment with 
price stability, a belief asserted against all the force of 
both experience and logic, will be counted without 
question the least forgivable error of the present gener- 
ition of American economists, and Canadian econo- 
‘mists, one might add.” And until there is agreement 
on some “mechanism of public price determination of 
wages and prices” in the strongest sector of the economy, 
the strongest parts of the economy will continue to 
export their tensions to the weakest.” 


Syndicate Reports 


More research by governments into the costs and impact 
of minimum standards was called for by a syndicate dis- 
cussing labour standards. The syndicate agreed also that 
When changes are made in standards, there should be 
consultation with labour and management, and 
‘Sufficient time must be allowed for industry and workers 
to adapt to these adjustments. 


In his report on Syndicate No. 1, chairman K.A. Pugh, 
Alberta Deputy Minister of Labour, commented on the 
‘co-operation he had experienced in the syndicate. If 
there can be continuous communication among labour, 
management, and government, he said, things will go 
Well in the future. He reported that the area of greatest 
disagreement within the syndicate was over the impact 
of minimum standards on collective bargaining. 
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Syndicate No. 2 also endorsed the continuous relation- 
ship between labour and management, but a number of 
the members drew attention to the distinction between 
a “continuous relationship through mutual consultative 
arrangements,” and a “continuous bargaining relation- 
ship.” 


Syndicate chairman T.M. Eberlee, Ontario Deputy 
Minister of Labour, said that “It was generally agreed 
that more attention should be given to the training of 
supervisors and shop stewards, and that problems of 
interpretation and enforcement (of collective agree- 
ments) might be reduced by the use of simpler language 
in contracts.” 


On the question of the optimum length of collective 
agreements, the report said: “There was no consensus 
on this question, although strong doubts were expressed 
about the desirability of going beyond three years. At 
the same time, there did not appear to be support for 
the one-year agreement.” 


Strongest argument arose over the report of Syndicate 
No. 3, chaired by Robert Sauvé, Quebec Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour. The syndicate was discussing labour- 
management relations and the public interest. Judge 
John Parker, Chairman of the B.C. Mediation Commis- 
sion, and a member of the syndicate, said, “We agreed 
on nothing,” and he indicated that the syndicate had 
reached no consensus on anything. It was a good effort 
at a summary, he added, but the conference should not 
assume that the syndicate had arrived at any conclusion. 


Syndicate No. 4, which discussed the larger, international 
responsibility of labour and management, found many 
areas of agreement. Its chairman, J.C. Langley, Assistant 
Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, said that 
he found in the syndicate a large unanimity of support 
for aid programs. 


Both management and labour, the report said, “urged 
that their participation in aid projects would be facili- 
tated by a more effective and continuous process of 
information dissemination, both on the problems them- 
selves and the steps needed to meet them.” The syndi- 
cate urged also that the establishment of tripartite con- 
sultative arrangements, “‘perhaps in the form of a con- 
tinuing committee, would facilitate their participation 
in those aspects of the Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency’s voluntary agencies program that are of 
particular interest to labour and management, and 
would enhance the role they could play in the develop- 
ment of an informed and constructively critical public 
opinion about Canada’s aid programs.” 
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Is your chair comfortable? Do you ever go home with 
backache? Stiff legs? A headache? Is the light too bright? 
Is your room too hot? Too noisy? In recent years the 
science of ergonomics has evolved, aimed at solving just 
these kinds of problems (L.G., Aug. 1968, p. 478). 


These questions may seem trivial when there is all that 
work in front of you. But just stop and think for a 
moment. Think how much more efficient things would 
be if the worker’s surroundings and the equipment he 
uses were adapted to his needs. Yet all around you can 
see countless examples of how man is forced to adapt 
himself to do his job. 


Look, for example, in any engineering workshop. Ma- 
chine operators often have to go into the most unnatural 
contortions just to get at a vital part of a machine. 
Clearly such antics not only are a drain on efficiency 


Ergonomics: 


mon use in most parts of the world. In some countries, 
notably the United States, the same concept is often 
called “human engineering.” 


A more formal, short definition of ergonomics would 
be: “The application of the human biological sciences 
in conjunction with the engineering sciences to achieve 
the best mutual adjustment of man and his work, for 
the improvement of human efficiency and well-being.” 
These objectives are by no means new. Some of the 
implements of the most primitive peoples, axe handles, 
for example, were consciously fashioned to provide a 
good grip. Even today, some of these early tools can 
stand close comparison with modern scientifically de- 
signed equipment. 


After the industrial revolution got under way in Europe 
and individual craftsmanship was gradually superseded 


and quality, but they can be downright dangerous. In 
almost any plant, stories are told of operators reaching 
over a piece of equipment, getting tangled in machinery, 
and then not being able to push the stop button. Even 
the family motor car, in many cases, might be better 
designed. Far too often, for example, the driver cannot 
reach some of the controls when wearing a seat belt. 


There is no standard definition of the science of ergono- 
mics, but it can best be summed up in the phrase, “fitting 
the job to the worker.” Its object is to reduce fatigue, 
ill health and injury, while making fuller use of man’s 
physical and mental resources. 


Ergonomics is a synthesis of various other sciences such 
as physiology, anthropometry, psychology and engi- 
neering. The word was coined from the Greek ergon, 
meaning work, and nomos, meaning law. It is in com- 
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by bulk production, most machines were designed with 
only one aim—output. The adverse effects on the health 
and safety of workers is part of history. As time went 
on, improvements were introduced that proved to be 
not only humane but also conducive to efficiency and 
productivity. But it was not until World War II provided 
the impetus for more scientifically based studies of 
human performance that the vast possibilities of what 
we now call ergonomics became evident. The word was 
first heard in 1949, with the formation in the United 
Kingdom of the Ergonomics Research Society. 


Ergonomics can be applied to anything used by man— 

and, as the ergonomic designer should never forget—by 
woman. A bath, a bed, a bucket, a bicycle, a baton 
and a wheel chair are all within the orbit of the ergono- 
mist. Because of the demands of consumers, industrial 
designers in fact have been quick to add ergonomics to 
their skills. But more important is the need to employ 
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ergonomics in the work place. Machine tools, textile 
mills, locomotives, ships, trucks, tractors, office desks, 
supermarkets—all benefit from the application of ergon- 
omics in their design and operation. 


A classic example is the cockpit of the modern jet air- 
craft. The design and layout of dozens of instruments, 
switches and gauges, has to be such that the risk of pilot 
error is infinitesimal. In part, and not a small part, 
today’s international traveller owes his safety to the work 
of experts in ergonomics. 


Correct design and display of instruments, gauges and 
other indicators that have to be read quickly by the 
_ operator are among the best known uses of ergonomics 
_ in industry, and ones in which the results can be measur- 
ed. For example, a firm of lathe manufacturers called in 
an ergonomics expert to advise on one of its machines. 
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He redesigned the lathe’s legend plate—a plate on which 
setting guides are shown—with surprising results. The 
volume of setting errors was reduced by a quarter; and 
the time required to set the machine by a fifth. 


In such cases, the ergonomist’s role is to analyse just 
what information the operator needs to know, and then 
to set it out in the most appropriate way. For precise 
readings, a dial may be essential, but for easy, quick 
check-readings, a simple set of figures may be more 
appropriate. Sometimes the answer may be completely 
different—a simple buzzer, or flashing lights. Or, it may 
be a complex representational display like those used 
in modern chemical plants or railway signal boxes. 
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Design of controls can be just as important as that of 
displays. Controls should be designed with the physical 
capabilities of the operator in mind. For example, heavy 
pressure, when required, is better transmitted through 
the operator’s leg than his hand, which is less powerful. 
Where several controls are needed, careful grouping, 
colouring and shaping can be used to good effect. 


Design of controls and displays is doubly important in 
a world in which processes are daily becoming more 
automated. But it should not be imagined that ergono- 
mics is something merely added to machines. Some of 
the best examples of ergonomic design are the result 
of a complete rethinking of the concept of a piece of 
equipment. For example, until quite recently, crane con- 
trol boxes, although they gave excellent forward visibili- 
ty, frequently did not allow the operator to see what 
was going on directly underneath him. Sometimes this 
obliged him to take the serious risk of stepping outside 
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his control box. Today, more and more manufacturers 
are bringing in designs that give him a clear view in 
all directions. 


Another example is the diesel locomotive. Early designs 
followed the concept of the steam age, in which the 
driver had to lean out of the window to see where he 
was going. The modern equivalent not only allows him 
to see where he is going without getting out of his seat, 
it also puts carefully grouped controls and gauges at 
his fingertips. 
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Correct choice and design of ancillary equipment is also 
important. If, for instance, an operation can be carried 
out with less fatigue if the worker sits down, the design 
of the chair can be vital. It is not impossible that the 
wrong kind of seat will cause greater fatigue than if the 
operator were left standing. 


Compare the typist’s chair and an aircraft passenger 
seat. Both have to be used for long periods, yet they 
are radically different. The aircraft seat gives support 
for a large area of the body, can be reclined for relax- 
ation, is made low for the comfort of adults and children 
alike; it is also designed to take up a minimum of space. 
The typist’s chair, on the other hand, is designed for 
working. The seat height is arranged for comfort while 
sitting upright, and has a small backrest to give support 
where required. In other words, neither seat will, if it 
has been designed in accordance with ergonomic princi- 
ples, induce unnecessary fatigue even after hours of use. 


For years, tractors seats were designed in complete disre- 
gard of the driver’s health and comfort. As recently as 
1964, a series of investigations in the Federal Republic 
of Germany covering 220 young farmers, aged between 
16 and 21 years, revealed that 50 per cent of them 
already had significant distortions of the spine. In Aus- 
tria during 1962, 1963 and 1964, questionnaires on trac- 
tor equipment were distributed at all important agricul- 
tural fairs and exhibitions. An analysis of 22,000 replies 
indicated that 68 per cent of all the farm workers who 
responded complained of physical hardship caused by 
tractor seats. 


Among the workers employed as tractor drivers, 73 per 
cent complained of back pains and 16 per cent of stom- 
ach pains. More than half the tractor drivers under 20 
years of age complained of physical hardship, and most 
of these had already consulted doctors. The conclusions 
from this inquiry were confirmed by the selection board 
of the Austrian army that reported faulty posture and 
degenerative changes in the spine among farming youth. 


Much research has gone into this question. It is not 
just the seat itself that is poorly designed. On most 
tractors, the distance between the steering wheel and 
the seat compels the driver to hold his body in a bent 
position, placing excessive strain on the vertebral discs. 
Thanks to ergonomic studies, the latest tractors in most 
countries are better designed, but tractors have a long 
life, and it will be years before this quite unnecessary 


cause of hardship and ill health can be completely eli- 
minated. 
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The application of ergonomics extends beyond the im- 
mediate orbit of the man and his machine. It covers the 
whole working environment. Heat, humidity, light, noise, 
and atmospheric conditions can all impair health and 
detract from efficiency. Each of these is an important 
study in its own right, calling for specialized research 
within the wider field of ergonomics. Further attention 
to these subjects could prove invaluable in the develop- 
ing countries, where extreme climatic conditions often 
add to working strains. 


Handicapped workers 


One specialized aspect of ergonomics is the design of 
work for the disabled. Generally, there are two ways of 
employing handicapped workers. One is to find them 
a job within their capabilities. In this way, years of 
experience may be lost by giving a previously skilled 
worker a comparatively menial task. The alternative is 
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the ergonomic approach of fitting the job to the worker, 
and it has been found that this can be done in the 
majority of cases. Solutions are often ingenious, but not 
always expensive. For instance, one drilling machine 
operator had an accident which severely reduced his arm 
movement. Normally this would have compelled him 
to take up a menial job, but an inexpensive system of 
levers was fitted to the machine, allowing him to resume 
his old job the day he returned. Similarly, it is usually 
quite a simple matter to adapt a foot-operated power 
press to hand operation for use by workers with leg 
disabilities. 
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None of this may seem very remarkable; indeed, it is 
largely a matter of common sense. But, because much 
of ergonomics seems simple, there may be a tendency 
to overlook it. Many other ergonomic problems are more 
complex, calling for the wide range of scientific disci- 


plines which the fully expert ergonomist has at his 
command. 


Equipment designed and produced today still tends to 
be steeped in tradition. The typewriter keyboard is a 
good example of how tradition was first followed, then 
abandoned with beneficial results. Originally, the ty- 
pewriter keyboard followed the pattern of the type case 
used for the earliest form of printing. This was excellent 
for its original purpose of printing in Latin. Eventually, 
the modern keyboard was developed after study and 
experiment into the best arrangement of keys, so that 


those most frequently used are located under the typist’s 
strongest fingers. 


But equipment still arranged in a traditional and ineffi- 
cient way is still too often encountered. A typical modern 
capstan lathe, for example, has need of a most unusual 
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operator for optimum working. If it were possible to 
design such a creature, he would be 4 feet 6 inches tall, 
2 feet across the shoulders and have an 8-foot arm span. 
To complete the impression of something from a horror 
movie, he would have eyes on stalks as well! 


It is the job of the ergonomist to design equipment to 
suit the “normal” dimensions of man, or woman. This 
is not as easy as it looks, because the “riormal” worker 
does not mean the “average” worker. The latter is a 
purely hypothetical figure. In practice, machines will be 
used by a wide variety of workers—short, tall, slight, 
heavy, but all normal. The problem is to design equip- 
ment that can be operated efficiently by any person 
within the wide range likely to be called upon to use it. 
In most developing countries much work still has to 
be done on establishing data for the physical dimensions 
and capabilities of workers. Generally, it is impossible 
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to use data from developed countries. The statistical 
norm of the “standard worker” in industrialized societies 
is a man 30 years old, 5 feet 7 inches tall, weighing 
154 pounds, enjoying good health, working in a temper- 
ate climate, and enjoying a balanced diet. Reports from 
developing countries usually point to health and phy- 
sical conditions far different from these. 


Investigations in India and Africa have shown that the 
normal height of workers in those countries is somewhat 
lower than in industrialized countries and the normal 
weight considerably lower, in some cases by as much 
as 20 per cent. Oxygen intake, governed by lung capaci- 
ty, was found to be about 3 litres a minute in developed 
countries, whereas in the areas mentioned it is 2.5 litres. 
The world knows what effect shortage of oxygen can 
have on physical effort from the Mexico Olympics. All 
these differences, obviously, should be taken into ac- 
count when planning the worker’s task and designing 
his tools and equipment. 


There is no doubt that the physique of workers in devel- 
oping countries will improve with better nutrition and 
rising standards of health. One has only to compare 
an average inhabitant of the United States today with 
the average person of the same age and sex in the 
country where his family originated —be it Africa, Asia 
or Europe—to see that this is so. Meanwhile, we have 
to fit the job to the man who is likely to be called upon 
to do it, not to his son or grandson. Even when everybody 
_is well fed and healthy, there will be physical differences 
between peoples in different parts of the world for a long 
time to come. The ergonomist is not directly concerned 
_with why this is so. His job is to measure the differences 
_and draw the correct conclusions in terms of workers’ 
conditions and efficiency 
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Ergonomics and the ILO 


The ILO’s concern with ergonomics can be divided into 
two distinct areas: problems of industrialized societies 
and those of developing countries. The ILO’s small 
ergonomics staff, working in the field of industrial health 
and safety, is still very much concerned with the prob- 
lems in industrialized countries. It has been estimated 
that upwards of 50 per cent of the workshops in the 
world’s most advanced countries can be described as 
“poor” or worse. The safety and health aspects of auto- 
mation also come within this field. A number of reports 
have brought out cases of tension created by the remo- 
teness of the worker from the process he is controlling, 
for example. This is a situation where it is the psycho- 
logical conditions of work that call for more study. 
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In the developing countries a good deal of groundwork 
will have to be done before ergonomics can make its 
full contribution. In response to requests from various 
governments the [LO has sent experts on several mis- 
sions, usually to deal with specific problems such as 
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labour conditions in mines, steelworks, textiles or urban 
transport. In most cases, the experts quickly realize the 
need to broaden the scope of their work, which they 
find cannot be separated from other aspects of the 
problem—psychological, nutritional, hygienic, for ex- 
ample. This is the true ergonomic approach. In some 
cases, experts have themselves been learning about the 
role of ergonomics in developing countries. From this 
and other sources, the ILO is, in fact, now compiling 
a handbook for its experts. 


Before leaving on a mission, experts are briefed in ap- 
plied ergonomics at ILO headquarters in Geneva. When 
they arrive in the field, they generally have to start very 
near scratch. Certain developing countries, notably 
India, possess scientific personnel and are able to carry 
out research for themselves. Most are not so fortunate. 
The ILO expert thus has to perform two functions. One 
is to study and help resolve ergonomic problems; the 
other is to train local personnel needed for these tasks. 


In recent years the ILO has convened major meetings 
of international experts in ergonomics. The first of these 
was in Prague in September 1967, when the subject 
studied was “Ergonomics applied to the design of ma- 
chinery.” This was followed by a second conference in 
Rome in September 1968 on “Ergonomics and Factors 
in the environment.” In 1969, jointly with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) 
and the Economic Commission for Europe, a conference 
will be held on “Ergonomics in the Timber Industry.” 
The object of these meetings is to extend the application 
of ergonomics by examining in detail concrete questions 
in various areas. 


In its work in this field the ILO is often associated closely 
with the World Health Organization (W.H.O.), whose 
basic objective is the raising of health standards, coupled 
with higher standards of living. Clearly ergonomics can 
make a very valuable contribution to these aims, for 
example in dealing with problems such as fatigue, which 
is most troublesome in countries with nutritional prob- 
lems. The W.H.O. also advises on the use of ergonomics 
in the prevention of occupational diseases. 
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Two current examples of W.H.O. research into specific 
ergonomic problems are a study of man’s capacity to 
work at high altitudes, and an investigation into man’s 
ability to resist heat stress in hot climates. Ergonomics 
also figures in W.H.O. assistance in setting up health re- 
search institutions. 


Finally, it must be emphasized again that one of the 
main barriers to the application of ergonomics in devel- 
oping countries is that data are not available to apply 
its principles. To overcome this difficulty, W.H.O. is 
currently co-ordinating a worldwide series of studies 
of different ethnic groups. When these have been com- 
pleted, a scientific attempt will at least be possible to 
fit the job to the worker in countries where, too often, 
he is asked to cope with equipment and with methods 
and schedules devised for some other man in some other 
corner of the world. 
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The Concern for Safety 


There must be increased co-operation between labour, 
management, and government if the high rate of industri- 
al accidents, disease, and death is to be reduced in the 
future, Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-President of the 


with management, as well as increased teamwork by 
government, labour, and management. He said that in 
many cases the relationship between management and 
labour leaves something to be desired, each approaching 


CLC told the CLC’s 6th Biennial Conference on Health 
and Safety in Montreal. The conference, held in Sep- 
tember, attracted more than 200 unionists from Canada 
and the United States. 


the problem with a fixed position. “This does not open 
the door wide enough for the kind of joint approach 
that is the essential forerunner to constructive action,” 
he said. 


The delegates were welcomed by Louis Laberge, Presi- Joseph Morris 
dent of the Quebec Federation of Labour, by Quebec 
Deputy Labour Minister Robert Sauvé, and by Mr. 

Morris, who acted as conference chairman. Mr. Sauvé 

announced the creation in Quebec of a new commission 

for the prevention of industrial accidents and sicknesses. 

Legislation enacting the commission will be presented 


at the present session of the Quebec National Assembly. 


“The fact of the matter is that the toll in death, in broken 

bodies and impaired health from industrial accidents 
and disease is still shockingly high,’ Mr. Morris said. 
“And yet, despite this heavy toll ... there is not the 
evidence of a universal concern for health and safety 
there should be. The day-to-day incidents of industrial 
accident and disease seem to be taken for granted by 
‘the public as a whole and by many in government, 
management and organized labour who should be the 
Ones to take intelligent and effective action.” 


To solve the problem, Mr. Morris proposed a stepped-up 
creation of job safety committees in CLC federations, 
councils, unions and locals, the latter in co-operation 
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Government’s role in the program consists in establish- 
ing proper safety laws and regulations; management’s 
responsibility is the provision of a proper and safe work- 
ing environment; and labour’s duty is its active and 
total involvement in the safety of the workers, Mr. 
Morris said. 


He pointed out some of the duties of the joint labour- 
management safety committees. They must: ensure that 
all safe working conditions are observed in the opera- 
tion; operate efficiently and democratically; have a 
sufficient number of meetings and keep in touch with 
the workers; make sure that the operation and equip- 
ment are inspected regularly, and report all accident 
hazards to management; report all accidents, whether 
there has been an injury or not; explain the causes of 
all accidents to employees and management in order 
to prevent recurrences; regularly inspect first aid equip- 
ment, and ensure that trained first aid men are readily 
available; promote safety and first aid training for com- 
mittee members and workers; and participate in adver- 
tising safety, and sell the safety program to the workers 
through the union meetings. 


Industrial Fatigue 


“Industrial fatigue today tends to be less and less centred 
in the muscle cells, much of it being in the cells of the 
brain,” Dr. Frank Brent of the Aluminum Co. of Canada 
told the conference. And the white-collar worker will 
experience as much industrial fatigue as will many 
manual workers. Fatigue can affect the senses of hear- 
ing, taste, touch, sight and smell, as well as all the action 
mechanisms either physical or mental, he said. 


“For a job to be a proper job requires that it be designed 
with care so that it has elements of challenge consistent 
with the needs of a responsible adult. This will require 
the co-operation of engineers, psychologists, ergonomists, 
management and men.” And the continued efforts of 
engineers, industrial hygienists, safety experts, psycho- 
logists, and sociologists and health experts will be need- 
ed to create a good environment, Dr. Brent said. 


Maintaining and assuring the physical, mental, and 
emotional fitness of workers requires the work of the 
health team. Assuring that workers are well trained 
requires the efforts of the training team—instructors, 
psychologists, and communications experts. “Industry 
benefits when work and the work environment are de- 
signed to prevent unnecessary fatigue and thereby pro- 
long the feelings of energy and enthusiasm,” Dr. Brent 
concluded. 
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Speaking on environmental diseases, their causes and 
prevention, Dr. Ernest Mastromatteo, Director of the 
Environmental Health Service Branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Health, pointed out that although the chance 
of an occupational disease is very small, “this is of no 
great comfort to those who suffer from it and of even 
_less comfort to those who may ultimately die.” Employ- 
ers and workers must therefore be aware of the dangers 
they may be exposed to and take all preventive measures 
-in order to minimize such dangers, he said. Such pre- 
ventive measures include all efforts to reduce the dis- 
-semination of dust, fumes, gas or vapour to a minimum. 


Dr. Mastromatteo suggested a number of general control 
measures to be used: substitution of a non-poisonous 
“material for a poisonous one; the right choice of han- 
dling methods for dangerous materials, in order to re- 
duce exposure to workers; adequate ventilation: separa- 
tion of processes using dangerous materials from the 
general operations of the plant; the use of personal 
‘Protective equipment such as respirators, special cloth- 
ing, gloves, goggles, or protective cream; personal clean- 
liness, including, in some cases, a double locker SyS- 
tem—one for street clothes and one for work clothes: 
: plant cleanliness; proper medical supervision including 
a pre-employment examination and regular checkups 
for all workers exposed to toxic materials; educating 
workers regarding possible dangers, proper safeguards 
and handling, and ensuring that the preventive measures 
are adopted; sampling of air for dusts, fumes, gases, 
and vapors and, in some cases, a continuous monitoring 
‘system with alarm devices; and periodic inspections and 
industrial hygiene surveys. 


An eight-point hearing conservation program designed 
to prevent industrial deafness was called for at the confer- 
ence, by Dr. Stanley Forshaw of the Defence Research 
Board, Department of National Defence. He said that a 
person aged 55 has twice the chance of suffering from 
deafness if he has been working in noisy surroundings 
than if his job is in a quiet place. To combat this serious 
problem of noise pollution, he outlined a program that 
would fill these eight basic requirements: the aim of 
the program must be clearly understood and concisely 
presented to gain the support of both management and 
workers; damage risk criteria must be adopted to protect 
people exposed to noise; all noise hazard areas should 
be identified and designated as such and noise abate- 
ment procedures should be undertaken to reduce or 
eliminate noise at its source; pre-employment and on- 
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the-job medical examinations should be conducted to 
detect the onset of permanent hearing loss; hearing 
protection devices should be provided to all persons 
working in noisy surroundings; a continuing education 
program should be undertaken to acquaint people with 
the danger of noise and the correct use of protective 
equipment; and the results of the program should be 
reviewed periodically. 


Safety Workshops 


The safety workshops brought in a number of recom- 
mendations, including resolutions that: urge provincial 
governments to implement the use of reflectorized li- 
cense plates on motor vehicles as a means of decreasing 
highway accidents and fatalities; ask for the setting up, 
by the CLC, of a joint conference of medical associa- 
tions, industry, government and labour representatives 
to discuss guidelines covering the problem of employers 
requiring injured workmen to perform “so-called light 
duties,” ask that pressure be put on governments to 
“drastically reduce” the dangers of air, water and soil 
pollution; recommend the setting up of compulsory 
training programs by provincial governments for new 
miners; call for active union participation in the proceed- 
ings of coroners’ inquests following mine fatalities, and 
enforcement of their findings; and recommend the set- 
ting up of joint union-management safety committees 
to “look after the laying-down of safety rules and regu- 
lations,” and the publication of such regulations in the 
languages the workers understand best. 
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“If we really believe in equal opportunity in employment 
for all Canadians regardless of race, colour, religion or 
national origin, then let us say so in terms that have 
practical and realistic application,’ Labour Minister 
Bryce Mackasey told administrators of human rights 
legislation in September. Delegates had converged on 
Ottawa from all parts of Canada for a two-day confer- 
ence on the 18th and 19th. The following is an abridg- 
ment of the Minister’s address. 


When I was invited to address this conference, I won- 
dered what I could possibly say to a group of experi- 
enced and dedicated provincial and federal admuinistra- 
tors of human rights legislation that they had not heard 
many times before, and they themselves had not said 
publicly on many occasions. I wondered out loud in 
the presence of your conference chairman—George 
Blackburn, my Director of Fair Employment Practi- 
ces—who was extending your invitation to me. His reply 
was, I think, significant. He pointed out that, although 
the things I might say had been said before by minority 
group leaders and human rights administrators at many 
meetings in all parts of Canada, they had yet to be said 
by a Minister of the Crown at the national level of 
Government, and that the time had come when they 
should be said. 


The argument, I finally concluded, was irrefutable. And 
the more I thought about it, the more it became obvious 
that here was an idea which, if extended to leaders from 
all levels of society, could be of the greatest significance 
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to the future development of equal opportunity and 
sound human relations in Canada. If leaders at the 
federal, provincial and municipal level, leaders of man- 
agement organizations and unions, both national and 
local, leaders of community organizations of all kinds, 
from presidents of service clubs to chairmen of school 
boards —if all leadership people in Canada were to start 
speaking out, saying what needs to be said, instead of 
leaving it all to the minority groups and a few dedicated 
human rights administrators, the result could mean a 
tremendous new surge of positive action. 


This then is my appeal. If we really believe in equal 
opportunity in employment for all Canadians regardless 
of race, colour, religion or national origin, then let us 
Say so in terms that have practical and realistic appli- 
cation. Let us follow the reasoning of those who are 
actively confronting the problem daily, and who ob- 
viously know what they are talking about—the human 
rights officers. 


It is clear that their major concern is with the promotion 
of affirmative action by all who are in a position to 
open up the employment horizon for seriously disad- 
vantaged minorities. They recognize that generations of 
rejection and permanent poverty have had such a‘crush- 
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ing effect that only the exceptional few have had the 
stamina to seek out and compete for training and em- 
ployment opportunities without special encouragement 
and assistance. 


If anyone still believes that patterns of rejection do not 
exist in Canada, a few statistics should dispel any 
doubts. According to the Hawthorne Commission report, 
the average yearly earnings of an Indian worker are 
less than $1,400, compared with an average of $4,000 
for Canadian workers. A Halifax study published in 
1962 revealed a mean annual income for black workers 
of about $2,000, and there are black people in other 
communities in Nova Scotia who are worse off than 
those in Halifax. 


The federal Government and each of the provinces have 
laws prohibiting discrimination. But anti-discrimination 
laws are not enough, if only because members of 
seriously disadvantaged groups may be unwilling or 
spiritually unable to invoke them. I seriously believe 
that some people have been the victims of discrimination 
for so long that they have become used to injustice, 
perhaps even comfortable with it. Those people who 
for generations have been seriously disadvantaged will 
never know full equality of opportunity without special 
affirmative action by employers, unions, governments, 
and responsible and thinking individuals who really 
want to do something constructive. 


And what do human rights officers mean by “affirmative 
action?” They mean any action aimed at breaking his- 
toric patterns of rejection in employment, training and 
career development based on race, colour, religion or 
national origin, whether or not these patterns result from 
cold-blooded, calculated policy or merely from thought- 
lessness and apathy. 


Promotion of affirmative action makes a lot of sense. 
Most people can honestly maintain they don’t discr- 
iminate, simply because most people don’t get the op- 
portunity to discriminate. But in the promotion of 
affirmative action, no one can hide. Affirmative action 
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would demand that employers, employment supervisors, 
trade union executive officers, service club executives 
and a great variety of decision-making people introduce 
a policy designed to ensure that members of disadvan- 
taged minorities are made aware of employment oppor- 
tunities and encouraged to make use of them. Employers 
and unions would convince the disadvantaged that the 
jobs are there for them, that they could get the training 
they need, and most important, that once at work they 
would not suffer harassment or discrimination, and that 
they would have the same opportunities for advance- 
ment as other workers. This is only simple justice. If 
it has been achieved only rarely in Canada up to now, 
it must be because few of us have realized that what 
we have done to our minorities over generations cannot 
be undone without special understanding and special 
effort. 
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Do we understand the social and psychological gap that 
faces an Indian youth moving from an isolated area 
to a complex and sophisticated urban centre? Do we 
understand that such a gap could frighten young people 
away from training and jobs? Observe the business that 
operates in an area where there are many Indians or 
Negroes, yet does not have a single Indian or black 
person on its payroll; the trade union that has taken 
no special steps to bring members of disadvantaged min- 
orities into its membership. Can these organizations any 
longer get away with the contention that they are meeting 
their social responsibilities? What have they ever done 
to make it clear to the minority community that they 
want them to apply? Have they ever spoken to the 
minority organizations? Have they ever co-operated with 
the schools their children attend to encourage them to 
finish their schooling, in the knowledge that training 
and jobs and places in the union movement will reward 
their efforts? Discernible patterns of discrimination on 
racial grounds exist in only a few Canadian communi- 
ties. Where it exists, discrimination in Canada is gener- 
ally subtle, generally practised with more politeness than 
in other parts of the world. For the most part, it appears 
to result more from public apathy and unawareness of 
the problems of minority groups than from rigid racism 
or bigotry. 


These features do not excuse the problem, however. 
They do not mean that rejection and exclusion have 
been any less damaging, or are any less irritating and 
frustrating to minority groups. In fact their rising pro- 
tests and their growing militancy spring more from rage 
at the apathy and indifference of society in general than 
from any single condition of studied discrimination. 


Minority group leaders and human rights administrators 
tell us we must understand the growing impatience of 
those disadvantaged by race and colour. The rising 
expectations of socially disadvantaged people on this 
continent and abroad have had, are having, and will 
continue to have, a profound effect on the attitudes of 
our own disadvantaged people—not only those who 
have been here for generations, but those who have 
recently arrived, and those who will be coming here 
in the next few years. 
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Canadian leaders and decision makers must realize that 
if they don’t listen to the moderate but militant leaders 
of today, and start doing something meaningful to sup- 
port their credibility, they will be faced by radicals who 
will have no hesitation about going into the streets and 
using imported technique and rhetoric. We have been 
warned by priests, ministers, university professors and 
others who live close to the minorities that we haven’t 
much time, and that if we fail, minority groups are going 
to import perspectives and solutions from outside the 
country. 


I associate myself with the moderate but militant minori- 
ty group leadership in appealing for positive and immedi- 
ate action by employers, unions, and governments at all 
levels, to open doors that have been too long shut. | 
associate myself with the impatient youth who say, 
“We’re not going to be put off with promises as our 
fathers were. We want jobs and training now.” 


I am pleased that our Fair Employment Practices 
Branch is in close contact with provincial agencies and 
is co-operating in many community oriented develop- 
ments. I have requested a complete review of our legisla- 
tion, and recommendations are now being prepared for 
its overhaul. I want to make it as effective and broad 
as necessary to firmly underpin our program of human 
rights in employment. 


Mr. Blackburn and his tiny staff have been doing a 
tremendous job, but they must have more staff and 
money to organize an effective program. And to this 
end, I am pledging the time and resources of my De- 
partment, and I will see that an adequate and propor- 
tionate amount of funds are directed to this vital and 
urgent program. 
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~The New Move 


To End U.S. Poverty 


“The present welfare system has failed us,” President 
Nixon said in a message to the United States Congress 
in August announcing a new welfare policy. “It has 
fostered family breakup, provided very little help in many 
States, and has even deepened dependency by all too 
often making it more attractive to go on welfare than 

to go to work. I propose a new approach that will make 
it more attractive to go to work than to go on welfare, 
and will establish a nation-wide minimum payment to 
dependent families with children.” 


The following proposals make up the President’s se- 
_ven-pronged attack on poverty: 


The federal Government would provide a basic income 
for those families who cannot care for themselves. 
Dependent families would receive the first $60 they earn, 
“with no deduction from their benefits. The income of the 
, “working poor” would be supplemented, to encourage 

their working and to eliminate the chance of making 
more from welfare than from wages. Demeaning and 
costly investigations would be replaced by simplified 
reviews and spot checks; payments would be made upon 
certification of income, and without the stipulation that 
the household be without a father. Employable persons 
who choose to accept these payments would be required 
to register for work or job training, and be required to 
accept either of the two alternatives. A major expansion 
of job training and day care facilities that would encour- 
age current welfare recipients to work. Uniform federal 
payment minimums would be provided for the aged, 
the blind, and the disabled. 


More specifically, the President’s plan would provide a 
basic national minimum payment for the typical welfare 
family —a mother with dependent children and no outside 
income. A mother with three small children would be 
assured of an annual income of at least $1,600. 
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The same basic benefits would be received for the family 
headed by an employed father or working mother, but 
$60 a month of earnings would be disregarded in order 
to make up the costs of working, and to provide an 
incentive for holding a job. The wage earner could also 
keep 50 per cent of his benefits as his earnings rose 
above $60 a month. The new system would establish 
a minimum payment of $65 a month for the aged, the 
blind, and the disabled, with the federal Government 
contributing the first $50, and sharing in payments 
above that amount. 


Single adults who are not handicapped or aged, or 
married couples without children, would not benefit by 
the new system. Food stamps up to $300 a year per 
person would continue to be made available. The new 
approach, President Nixon said, “would end the blatant 
unfairness of the welfare system,” and create a much 
stronger incentive to work. For people now on welfare, 
he said, the present system discourages the move from 
welfare to work by cutting benefits too fast and too 
much as earnings begin. The new system would encour- 
age work by allowing the new worker to retain the first 
$720 of his yearly earnings. 


“The bridge from welfare to work would be buttressed 
by training and child care programs,” the President con- 
tinued. “I am requesting authority, as a part of the new 
system, to provide child care for the 450,000 children 
of the 150,000 current welfare recipients to be trained.” 


The President said he was aware that even with strong 
incentives and training opportunities, some people 
would fail to seek or accept work. “It would not be fair to 
those who willingly work, or to all taxpayers, to allow 
others to choose idleness when opportunity is available,” 
he said. “They must accept training opportunities and 
jobs when offered, or give up their right to the new 
payments for themselves. No able-bodied person will 
have a ‘free ride’ in a nation that provides opportunity 
for training and work.” 
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By Alan Carmel 


The incomes policy advocated by W. Elliott Wilson in 
“Putting a Lid On the Wage-Price Spiral” (L. G., Sept., 
p. 514) simply will not work. Mr. Wilson’s central thesis 
is that “labour, as a national entity, presents to manage- 
ment, as a national entity, the challenge that, if retail 
prices on all goods and services are reduced by a stated 
percentage, labour will make no wage or benefit de- 
mands for that year.” There are seven points I would 
like to make. 


First, Mr. Wilson’s proposal is based on the assumption 
that there is a central spokesman for labour and one for 
management, and that each spokesman has the authority 
to commit his constituents to a particular policy, and 
the ability to compel those constituents to carry out that 
policy. In reality, there are no such spokesmen in Can- 
ada. Indeed, both labour and management are collec- 
tions of many units or subgroups, each with its own 
diverse interests. 


Anyone who has had experience in multi-employer or 
multi-union bargaining can testify that often the biggest 
obstacle is to get all of the employers or all of the unions 
to agree to a common position so that meaningful nego- 
tiations between the two parties can take place. If it 
is so difficult to get a consensus when the groups have 
at least some common interests—attested to by their 
willingness to enter into joint negotiations, then to seek 
a meaningful consensus among such diverse groups with 
such conflicting interests is asking the impossible. 


Advocates of an incomes policy of any type will often 
point to Sweden as the example par excellence of how 
it will work. Leaving aside the fact that the Swedish 
experience has been far from successful in many ways, 
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the example is certainly not relevant to a discussion 
of the Canadian economy. The institutional structure 
of Sweden is quite different from that of Canada. Swe- 
den does have central groups, one for management and 
one for labour, that can negotiate and reach binding 
agreements; and these central groups have the authority 
to compel their constituents to follow the agreements. 
Changing our Canadian institutions to resemble those 
of Sweden will not be possible in the foreseeable future 
in the light of the value judgments of most Canadians. 
The existing institutions would exert all of their consid- 
erable power to prevent their own destruction, thereby 
bringing about a period of long and bitter conflict and 
disruption. Indeed, the death of a civilization has often 
been the result of a disease that George Taylor, the 
eminent American arbitrator and labour relations ex- 
pert, has so aptly named “the institutional hardening 
of our arteries.” 


My second objection to Mr. Wilson’s proposal is that 
it is diametrically opposed to the institutional needs of 
unions. Unions must make sufficient gains to justify 
themselves and their operational costs in the eyes of 
members and prospective members. The primary 
justification that unions recognize is potentially higher 
wages and benefits. This is based on the fact that 
workers—as are most people—are heavily influenced by 
money illusions; that is, they look at the number of 
dollars and usually pay little attention to the real pur- 
chasing power involved. The basic concept that constant 
money incomes and declining prices wiil provide rising 
real purchasing power has a long and respectable aca- 
demic history. I have often discussed the desirable 
aspects of the concept in my lectures; I am always 
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careful to make quite clear, however, that such a policy 
is not viable in the present institutional environment. 
When one leaves the quiet halls of academe for the 
hustle and bustle of the marketplace and the voting 
booth, one must be sure to stress practicality and reality 
rather than desirability. 


Third, it is highly unreasonable to ask individual unions 
and employers to voluntarily adhere to a policy that is, 
in many cases, contrary to their own interests. Many 
unions and employers have found that their incomes 
are rising faster than prices in the present inflationary 
environment, so that they end up with an increase in 
their real purchasing power. But, granted that these real 
gains came at the expense of losses in real purchasing 
_ power suffered by others, and that the economy as a 
_ whole would be far better off without continual inflation, 
_I see no reason to expect the unions and employers 
in question to voluntarily forego the benefits of their 
privileged positions. In fact, there has been a long histo- 
ry of attempts in many countries to achieve such volun- 
tary adherence and self-denial, and the almost universal 
experience has been complete failure. The one way to 
gain compliance with such a policy has been by compul- 
sion—the force of law—and even when force was tried, 
_ the results were far from successful. 


Fourth, Mr. Wilson is overlooking the real cause of infla- 
tion and is concentrating solely on the symptoms. He 
is acting like the doctor who prescribes aspirins to lower 
a patient’s high fever but neglects to investigate the 
cause behind the symptom. The real cause of inflation 
is the monetary and fiscal policies of the Government. 


In deference to those economists who are at present 
heatedly debating the question of whether the cause 
is monetary or fiscal policy or both together, I will 
generalize in the hope of not offending any of the emi- 
nent advocates of the competing views. These policies 
create inflation, and they also generate those forces that 
lead unions and employers to behave as they do. The 
parties are merely responding to the environment creat- 
ed by the Government, not creating the environment. 
I might add parenthetically that, in my view, it is the 
Government’s commitment to full employment at any 
cost, because of political decisions, that has caused the 
Government to consistently follow inflationary policies 
in recent times. 


Fifth, the proposal suggests that boards be set up with 
the authority to provide exemptions under certain condi- 
tions—namely, when the wages or prices are lower or 
higher than the prevailing rates for the same or compa- 
rable localities, industries, products or jobs. To adminis- 
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ter such a mandate is to attempt to effectuate the 
impossible. By their very nature, these questions cannot 
be answered exactly. The rationale of collective bar- 
gaining is precisely that, because no single, exact 
answer exists, the only meaningful answer is the one 
found to be mutually acceptable to parties affected. 
Everyone believes that he is insufficiently rewarded for 
his efforts, and consequently concludes that he is a 
justifiable exception, deserving of more. The result can 
only be either arbitrary decisions imposed by force, or 
widespread chaos. 


Sixth, the extension of Mr. Wilson’s proposal to the Goy- 
ernment, the largest single unit in today’s economy, 
presents a problem of some importance. The various 
governments would not, I am sure, object to the idea 
that their employees’ incomes remain constant. Would 
they, however, agree to reduce taxes every year by the 
same percentage as all other retail prices? My own view 
is that they would not agree to bind themselves to any 
such restriction. 


Seventh, Mr. Wilson’s proposal will introduce a great 
deal of rigidity into the economy at a time when it is 
experiencing massive change and needs the maximum 
possible flexibility. As I pointed out before, the adminis- 
trators of such a plan would, of necessity, most likely 
turn to a very strict interpretation with minimal devia- 
tion. This would perpetuate the present relative wages 
and prices. Changing relative wages and prices are 
needed, however, to adjust to continually changing 
circumstances, and to guide the re-allocation of resources 
into their most desirable uses. This is the same criticism 
often made of any incomes policy—that it introduces 
administrative rigidity when the need is for increased 
flexibility. 


Alan Carmel is an Assistant Professor with the Depart- 
ment of Economics at the University of Manitoba. He 
was educated at John Hopkins University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He is now a Ph.D. candidate, 
and before coming to Manitoba, he was an instructor 
in industry at the University of Pennsylvania. 


(The opinions expressed by the author of this article 
are not necessarily those of the Canada Department of 
Labour.—Ed.) 
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“Housewives ... should place a value on themselves and 
should insist on a value being placed on the unpaid 
domestic services that they provide,” Sylva Gelber, 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, Canada Department 
of Labour, told a meeting of the Engineers’ Wives Asso- 
ciation in Ottawa in September. Miss Gelber made the 
following comments on unpaid domestic services and 
the Gross National Product: 


Since the early days of measuring the value of all goods 
and services in terms of money, the value of the domestic 
services rendered by housewives has been considered 
by economists and statisticians to be nil. What this 
means, in fact, is that although a paid housekeeper’s 
services are given a dollar value that is reflected in the 
national dividend, precisely the same services when per- 
formed without a wage by a housewife cease to be re- 
flected in the national product. 


This paradoxical state of affairs was the subject of a 
famous example by a British economist, A. C. Pigou, 
a professor of political economy at Cambridge, fre- 
quently quoted by other economists as a classic to illus- 
trate the predicament. “If a number of bachelors who 
were employing housekeepers in the customary manner 
of exchanging services for money decided to marry these 
housekeepers, then the national dividend would be di- 
minished.” In other words, the services continued, but 
the value disappeared! Another example of more recent 
vintage is the situation in which housewives cook each 
other’s meals and receive payment for their efforts, thus 
increasing tremendously the Gross National Product. 
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This problem of including in the national product the 
value of unpaid domestic services has been studied by 
economists for years. The classical and accepted ap- 
proach was clearly expressed by another professor of 
political economy at Cambridge, Prof. A. Marshall, who 
said that the value of services that people render to 
themselves and their families should be excluded from 
the -GINE. 


But housework services were not the only ones to which 
this noted economist referred. There were others of a 
similar nature relating to non-market items. At a later 
date, however, it was agreed that concessions would 
have to be made, for while the measuring rod of money 
was not literally applicable, the value of the production 
could not be overlooked. Concessions were made, for 
example, in the case of agricultural earners who, having 
produced agricultural products, consumed these at home 
without putting them on the market. Similar exceptions 
applied to owners of real estate who themselves occupied 
some of their own lodgings. 


In these cases, the economists conceded that it was 
possible to impute to the services a dollar value for 
purposes of the national product. In fact, the Canadian 
GNP today does include such services, although some 
of the output is not actually sold. Clearly, the original 
principle of totally excluding the value of services that 
people render to themselves has not been adhered to 
in all circumstances, but it continues to be adhered to 
with regard to the domestic services of housewives. 


An estimate of an imputed value of the domestic work 
of housewives in 1929 was made for the United States 
by another noted economist, Prof. S. Kuznets. Assuming 
a rough dollar equivalent for these services, he placed 
the value at 23 billion dollars, or somewhat more than 


one quarter of the whole national income of the U.S.A. — 
in that year. He pointed out the problems inherent in 


calculating the productive activities of housewives in the - 


same manner as other economic processes, but he be- 
lieved that they should be considered in any attempt 
to indicate the net product of the social system. 
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Quite recently a British economist, Colin Clark, estimat- 
ed that the value of unpaid household services in indus- 
rialized societies amounted to 44 per cent of the national 
product on the basis of production for the market. If 
his economist’s estimate is valid, then the value of these 
Services in this country in 1968, when the GNP reached 
$67.4 billion, might have been in the neighbourhood of 
$27 billion. 


€ outlined a method in 1958 by which a value might 
€ imputed to housework. He pointed out that because 
of better household equipment, efficiency in household 
ervices had been increased and productivity had greatly 
nproved. The same services were now being provided 
»y fewer housewives, as increasing numbers of women 
vere taking up paid employment. In spite of all these 
actors and the magnitude of the unpaid services pro- 
ided, he noted that still “the very existence of this 
remendous amount of work is ignored both by the 
€neral public and by traditional economists.” 
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The reasons underlying the exclusion of unpaid domes- 
tic service deserve consideration in view of the admitted 
problems that must be overcome in order to make 
meaningful their inclusion in the calculation of the value 
of all services. The main difficulty appears to be the 
problem of measuring volume of production. There are 
difficulties relating to the conditions under which such 
services are carried out, as well as a recognition of the 
factors that affect the amount of income represented 
by them. 


The precise extent of unpaid domestic services in Can- 
ada is not known, nor has there been an effort made 
to formulate a reasoned estimate. Where calculations 
have been devised, however, they have indicated that 
the value of unpaid domestic services, when made on 
the basis of production for the market, represents a 
substantial percentage of national income. It is likely 
that if such an estimate were to be made on the basis 
of a purely arbitary figure, even lower than that of com- 
parable market value, it would also represent a significant 
percentage of the national income. 


It is interesting to note that most of those economists 
who themselves devised estimates relating to the value 
of unpaid domestic services, favoured the exclusion from 
the reckoning of these services because of practical 
obstacles. Yet it is difficult to understand why, in this 
day and age, when statistical tools hitherto unknown 
are available, it has not been found possible to overcome 
the admitted problems inherent in finding a solution. 
Scientists and technologists do not usually set aside a 
problem merely on the grounds of practicable difficulty. 
Methods are devised that even make possible a walk 
on the moon. Social scientists should be equally capable 
of coping with obstacles. 


Perhaps the time has come when those who provide the 
services should bring pressure to bear on the social 
scientists to ensure that the bona fide services, unpaid 
though they be, should no longer be set aside as valueless 
in dollar terms. Housewives who provide this service 
have too long remained the “silent servicers.” They 
should place a value on themselves and should insist on 
a value being placed on the unpaid domestic services that 
they provide. In so doing, they will acquire from society 
a new attitude toward their services and at the same time 
make meaningful the measure of all services reflected 
in the national accounting. 
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An expansion program and a doubling of its strike fund 
were major decisions taken by the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees at its fourth Biennial Convention, held 
in Toronto in September. The convention drew some 
650 delegates representing 130,000 municipal, school 
board, hydro, university, hospital, CBC, and other public 
employees from across Canada. 


The expansion plan, called Action 69-71, will expand 
the union’s research and job evaluation services, put 
more staff representatives into the field to assist locals 
in contract negotiations and processing grievances, and 
will include organizing campaigns to bring more public 
employees into the union. In order to accomplish these 
and other purposes, and to pay off the $110,000 debt 
that CUPE has built up during the last two years, 
members’ dues will go up from $1.60 a month to $2.50. 
This increase will be implemented in two equal stages 
of 45 cents in March 1970 and January 1971. As 
well, three $1 assessments will be paid in December, 
January and February. The program adopted was a 
modified version of one proposed by the CUPE National 
Executive Board. 


Among the more than 200 resolutions put before the 
delegates, the convention passed resolutions: asking the 
incoming executive board to open discussions with the 
Public Service Alliance of Canada with a view to creat- 
ing one union for all public service employees; urging 
more participation by women and young people by 
setting up a special committee to stimulate women 
members to a more active participation in the labour 
movement, and a Youth in Public Employment Com- 
mittee to call a national conference of CUPE’s younger 
members and determine why half the young member- 
ship is absent from leadership positions in CUPE; and 
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calling for close co-operation between CUPE and th 
Canadian Union of Students to work toward eliminatio: 
of economic, social, and cultural barriers to education 
winning a greater voice for students and workers in th 


running of universities; and recommending the 
university employees become unionized. 


Greater support of the New Democratic Party by publi 
employees was called for by CUPE President Stanle 
Little. In his opening address to the CUPE bienniz 
convention he said that the past experience of “reward 
ing your friends and punishing your enemies, whateve 
their political affiliations, has proved to be ineffective. 
He said that CUPE should begin supporting the ND 
organizationally and financially as well as morally. I 
the past, Mr. Little said, CUPE has played down i1 
political role “because we did not want to create divi 
sion.” 


Mr. Little criticized government officials who call fe 
ceilings on wage increases. “I would like to see som 
of the people who talk about percentage guidelines tryin 
to live on the salaries of many of the hospital worker 
represented by delegates at this convention,” he said. 


Mr. Little also called on CUPE to use its power t 
improve the lot of people who are not necessarily CUP. 
members. “Our challenge is to be a union that wi 
use its might, its muscle and its manpower to help th 
outsiders and outcasts in our society. We cannot b 
content to continue just to protect our own membe1 
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and increase their standard of living while there are 
so many social problems unresolved. The plight of our 
Indians and Eskimos, of our rural poor, of our urban 
slums, of our underdeveloped areas, and povert 
among the aged—these are things that must be of con- 
cern to any union worthy of the name.” 


Mr. Little called on CUPE to work toward creation 
of one union for all public employees; elimination of 
legislation that prevents full collective bargaining for 
public employees; more involvement in CUPE by its 
younger members; and a greater sense of solidarity 
among public employees regardless of what part of the 
country they live in or what type of work they do. 


“Members in a specific local will rally to the cause when 
their contract improvements depend on solidarity, or 
when their local is in difficulty,” said Mr. Little. “What 

we need to create is the realization that the problems 

of the public employee in Newfoundland affect those 
in British Columbia, that the problem of the hospital 
worker is also the problem of the hydro worker.” 


, Stanley Little 
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Grace Hartman 


On the need to involve more of CUPE’s younger 
members in the union, Mr. Little said: “As leaders in 
CUPE, we must make a conscious effort to take into 
account the needs, aspirations, and outlook of our 
younger members whose personalities were not formed 
by the same tragic incidents—World War II and the 
Depression—that many of us were forced to endure.” 


The convention re-elected Stanley Little, Ottawa, 
national President and Grace Hartman, Ottawa, Se- 
cretary Treasurer. The five general vice-presidents elect- 
ed were: Kealey Cummings, Toronto; Mrs. Shirley Carr, 
Niagara Falls; H. Greene, North Vancouver: Roger 
Lampron, Montreal; and L. Jacobson, Regina. The 
convention also elected 10 regional vice-presidents: J. 
Crosby, Glace Bay, N.S.; G. H. Newell, Saint John. 
N.B.; Guy Beaudry, Repentigny, Que.; E. P. Huggett, 
Toronto; R. Bradshaw, Hamilton; C. Dungey, Sault 
Ste. Marie: E. Phillips, Winnipeg; C. Renwick, Moose 
Jaw, Sask.; L. W. Hewson, Red Deer, Alta.; and Maurice 
Loyer, Nanaimo, B.C. 
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Labour Legislation 
In 1968-69 


Part |: Labour Standards 


Besides amending some of its existing labour laws and 
enacting a new Elevators Act, the Newfoundland Legis- 
lature has passed a number of new laws in the labour 
standards field: annual vacations legislation, an Act pro- 
viding for a weekly rest day, and a comprehensive human 
rights code that includes provisions requiring equal pay 
for equal work. In addition, Newfoundland became the 
fifth province, after Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Nova 
Scotia and Québec, to require notice of termination of 
employment. As a result of these new Acts, all jurisdic- 
tions in Canada have legislation providing for paid 
annual vacations, all have fair employment practices 
laws, and all have some statutory provisions regarding 
weekly rest. 


In line with the trend toward the enactment of labour 
codes, Saskatchewan consolidated the basic principles 
and administrative provisions of eight existing Acts, 
without substantial amendment, to form the Labour 
Standards Act, 1969. Now contained within one Act are 
provisions governing paid annual vacations, hours of 
work, weekly rest day, minimum wages, public holidays, 
notice of termination of employment, wage payment and 
wage collection, equal pay and a weekly half-holiday 
in shops. The Act, and the new regulations made under 
it (for the most part, a consolidation of earlier regula- 
tions), went into force on August 1. 


The standards set by the Act are declared to apply to 
the Crown. The regulations require, however, that the 
provisions dealing with annual vacations, hours of work 
and employees’ wages do not apply to employees of 
the Crown or of Crown corporations. A three-year limit 
on prosecutions replaces the one-year limit provided for 
in most of the previous Acts. 
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Employees are given greater protection in the collection 
of wages due them. The Act states that an employee 
has priority over the claims or rights of all persons, 
including claims or rights of the Crown, for an amount 
of up to one month’s wages. The Act contains a new 
procedure for the collection of wages, commonly re- 
ferred to as third-party demand. In effect, it provides 
that, where an employer owes wages to his employee. 
the Minister may order a third party owing money tc 
the employer to make payment to the deputy muiniste1 
of all or part of the sum owing to the employer, and the 
deputy minister will use the money received to pay the 
employee’s wages. 


The Ontario Employment Standards Act (an omnibus 
Act passed in 1968), and new regulations made unde 
it, went into force on January 1, 1969. The general 
regulations under the Act listed the groups excluded from 
the Act as a whole, set out classes of employees excluded 
from the hours of work and overtime provisions, estab- 
lished new minimum wage rates, and reissued the rules 
concerning vacation stamp books for the construction 
industry. 


Special regulations were also issued permitting extendec 
hours to be worked in some industries, up to a specifiec 
weekly maximum, before the overtime rate applies 
Normally, one and one half times the regular rate must 
be paid for hours worked in excess of 48 in a week. 
The categories to which the Act does not apply (except 
for its equal pay, wage protection, and enforcement 
provisions) are: persons engaged in commercial fishing 
and farming, domestic servants, commission salesmen, 
secondary school students on a work-experience prog- 
ram, professional employees, and students of enumerat- 
ed professions. 
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Of interest is the fact that, although the Act does not 
apply to general farming, a variety of horticultural, 
veterinarian and agricultural services are covered by the 
minimum wage and vacation with pay provisions of the 
Act. These are: persons engaged in the boarding and 
breeding of animals and the raising of fur-bearing ani- 
mals; veterinary services; livestock registration; ege 
grading; flax processing; greenhouse and nursery opera- 
tions; landscape gardening; mushroom growing; the 
growing of flowers for the retail and wholesale trade; 
silviculture; tree trimming and surgery; the growing, 
transporting and laying of sod; and the commercial 
dusting or spraying of hedges, lawns and trees, except 
orchards. Persons engaged in any of these occupations 
are, however, exempted from the hours of work and 
overtime provisions of the Act. 


Minimum Wages 


Several small but significant amendments were made to 
Minimum Wage Acts. New Brunswick extended the 
scope of its Act to include part-time employees (those 
employed four hours or less a day or 24 hours or less 
a week). Part-time employees had been excluded from 
the Act since 1964. Prince Edward Island amended the 
definition of “wages” within the meaning of its Minimum 
Wage Acts to exclude tips. Newfoundland substantially 
increased the fines for contravention of the Act. 


In consolidating its Minimum Wage Act with other 
labour standards laws to form the Labour Standards 
Act, Saskatchewan deleted the section setting out the 
criteria to be followed by the Minimum Wage Board 
in establishing the minimum wage. Only the Manitoba 
and Quebec Acts now contain any such criteria. In the 
past year, Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island and Saskatechewan have increased their mini- 
mum wage rates. 


The general minimum rate in Ontario was raised from 
$1 an hour to $1.30, which is now the highest general 
minimum in Canada. Learners’ rates, payable during 
the first four months of employment, were increased 
from 90 cents an hour to $1.20. Lower rates no longer 
apply to seasonal workers in the fruit and vegetable 
processing industry. The minimum rate for workers in 
the hotel, restaurant and tourist industry was increased 
in two stages from $1 an hour to $1.15 on January | 
and to $1.30 on October 1. The corresponding learners’ 
rates, payable during the first month of employment, 
were increased from 90 cents an hour to $1 and then 
to $1.15. 


The new hourly rates, with former rates given in brack- 
ets, for workers in the construction industry and for 
certain other classes of employees are as follows: con- 
struction, $1.55 ($1.25); taxi drivers, $1.15 from January 
1 and $1.30 from October | or 35 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds, whichever is greater ($.75); ambulance drivers, 
$1.30 if hours worked are less than 48 a week: $62.40 
a week if hours exceed 48 and no records are kept; 
delivery and shoeshine boys, etc., $.90 ($.60); students, 
$1 ($.80); $.90 ($.70) for first month of summer employ- 
ment. The maximum deduction that may be made from 
the minimum wage for room and board was increased 
to $17 a week ($5 for room and $12 for meals), from 
$15. 


Québec revised all its minimum wage ordinances. The 
rates set by General Ordinance No. 4 were increased 
by 20 cents an hour in Zone I (the Greater Montreal 
area) and by 15 cents an hour in Zone II (the rest of 
the province) on November 1, 1968. As a result, the 
minimum wage is now $1.25 in Zone I and $1.15 in 
Zone II. Employees on probation during their first 60 
days of employment must be paid at least $1.15 and 
$1.05 an hour. Employees under 18 are to receive at 
least $1.05 in Zone I and 95 cents in Zone II. 


Ordinances governing service establishments and hotel 
trade establishments were also revised, effective No- 
vember 1, 1968. Three further ordinances, governing 
the shoe industry, forest operations and municipal and 
school corporations were replaced, effective June 1, 
1969. Two new ordinances governing the woodworking 
industry and sawmills replaced a single ordinance on 
September 1, 1969. Minimum rates for employees in 
service establishments and hotel trade establishments 
were raised by 10 cents an hour. Hourly rates for em- 
ployees of 18 and over, excluding employees on proba- 
tion, are as follows: service establishments, $1.10 in Zone 
I and $1 in Zone II; hotel trade establishments, $1.05 
in Zone I and $1 in Zone II. The coverage of the service 
establishments ordinance was extended to include deli- 
very services, shoe repair and shoeshine services, and 
laundering, cleaning and pressing services. 
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Major changes were made in the ordinance governing 
the shoe industry, including a change to the same zone 
system as in other ordinances—i.e., two zones instead 
of three. A system of classification of jobs is now re- 
placed by a system of classification of the qualifications 
of employees, and rates are fixed not for a particular 
job, but according to the skill of the employee. The 
new ordinance establishes hourly rates for five classes 
of skilled workers, and sets a minimum percentage of 
employees in an establishment that may be included 
in each class. Rates are also set for office workers and 
for probationary employees. Minimum rates, which for- 
merly varied from 90 cents to $1.95, now vary between 
$1.15 and $2.10 (not including probationary employees). 


Under the revised ordinance governing forest opera- 
tions, piecework woodcutters are to receive $16 a day 
instead of $14; workers hired on contract, cooks, watch- 
men and fire rangers must be paid $13.50 a day, instead 
of $12.50 or $11.25 (depending on the category of 
worker). The minimum for all other forest workers was 
increased from $1.25 to $1.50 an hour. 


Minimum wage rates for various categories of employees 
employed by municipal corporations and school boards 
were increased. These include employees under 18, 
watchmen with free lodgings, county corporation secre- 
taries, attendance officers and secretary-treasurers. For 
employees other than those in the above-mentioned 
categories, the new rate is $1.40 an hour (increased from 
$1). The rate for workers under 18 is now $1.25 an hour, 
instead of 80 cents. 


The minimum wage for workers over 18 in larger saw- 
mills is $1.40 an hour. The rates for employees in the 
woodworking industry are the same as the general rates: 
$1.25 an hour in Zone I and $1.15 in Zone II for em- 
ployees over 18. 


In Nova Scotia, the general minimum rates were in- 
creased by 10 cents an hour, beauty parlour employees’ 
rates were raised by 15 cents, and an increase of five 
cents (to $1.15) was provided for workers in logging and 
forest operations. The hourly rates set by the general 
order for workers 18 years of age and over are $1.25 
in Zone I and $1.15 in Zone II for men, and $1 in 
Zone I and 90 cents in Zone II for women. The rates 
for underage workers between 14 and 18 years of age 
are $1.05 in Zone I and 90 cents in Zone II for boys, 
and 80 cents in Zone I and 65 cents in Zone II for girls. 
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Zone I consists of Halifax-Dartmouth, Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Truro, Amherst, Yarmouth and surrounding 
areas. Zone II takes in the rest of Nova Scotia. Automo- 


bile salesmen were excluded from coverage of the gen- 
eral order. 


Prince Edward Island increased the minimum rates for 
men, effective September 1, 1969. For workers of 18 and 
over. the minimum rate is raised from $1.10 to $1.25 
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an hour. The new rate for potato warehousemen is $1] 
an hour, an increase of 15 cents. The rates set for food 
processing employees take effect in two stages. They 
are to receive $1 an hour from September 1, and $1.10 
an hour from January 1, 1970. Their former rate was 
90 cents. 


Inexperienced employees may be paid five cents less 
than the minimum rate for the first 30 days of employ- 
ment. Previously, the minimum rate for employees other 
than seasonal and casual ones became effective 60 days 
from the date of hiring. A minimum rate was established 
for students who work not less than 28 hours a week 
or who work full time during vacations from school. 
They must be paid at least $1 an hour. 


The order applicable to women workers introduced in 
Prince Edward Island in 1968 was amended during the 
year. As a result, workers employed in the restaurant 
and tourist accommodation industries during the period 
June 15 to September 15 are not entitled to overtime pay 
(one and one half times the minimum rate after 48 hours 
or normal hours, if less). Further, employees engaged in 
seasonal harvesting and processing are now entitled to 
overtime pay after 60 hours, rather than 54. Employers 
engaged in the latter operations for a period not exceed- 
ing five weeks are exempted from the requirement to 
pay Overtime rates. 


The new minimum wage rates in Saskatchewan, which 
went into effect on October 1, 1969, are $1.25 an hour 
in 10 cities and $1.15 in the rest of the province. The 
rates for workers under 17 are $1.10 and $1.05. These 
represent an increase of 20 cents an hour for workers 
17 years of age and over, and 15 cents an hour for 
younger workers. Special rates are no longer set for 
janitors and caretakers in residential buildings. 


The British Columbia order requiring the employer to 
be responsible for the cost and upkeep of uniforms was 
amended to exclude from its application employees 
covered by a collective agreement under the Labour 
Relations Act. 


The Northwest Territories issued Labour Standards 
Regulations under the Labour Standards Ordinance, 
effective July 9, 1969. Under these regulations, payment 
of call-in pay equivalent to four hours pay at an em- 
ployee’s regular rate is required. The maximum deduc- 
tions for board and lodging are to be 50 cents a meal 
and 60 cents a day for lodging. An employee’s wages 
must not be reduced below the minimum wage for meals 
Supplied, for uniforms or for accidental breakages. 
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Hours of Work 


Under Part I of the Canada Labour (Standards) Code, 
several orders have been made. One applies to truck 
drivers employed by mail contractors of the Canada 
Post Office, and it contains standards similar to those 
set for highway drivers in the trucking industry. This 
order covers the period from September 11, 1968 to 
June 30, 1971. 


The Newfoundland Shipping Hours of Work Extension 
Order, which provides for a progressive reduction of 
hours of work to reach Code standards by December 
31, 1973 was amended. The effect of the amendment 
is to permit an undertaking operating out of Newfound- 
land to comply with Part I of the Code rather than 
with the order. 


The Cape Breton Development Corporation Hours of 
Work Extension Order permits employees, for a limited 
period of time, to work hours in excess of those permit- 
ted by Part I. 


Regulations under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, which applies to federal government construction 
contracts, were amended to permit hours in excess of 
those permitted or authorized by the Act to be worked 
in case of emergency or unforseen and unpreventable 
circumstances seriously interfering with the ordinary 
execution of the work. A provision to this effect, allowing 
daily or weekly hours to be exceeded in such circum- 
stances, is to be included in every contract. Such excess 
hours are to be reported. 


Under the Ontario Employment Standards Act, hours 
of work are limited to eight and 48, but there is provision 
in the Act for overtime permits. Overtime pay of time 
and one half the regular rate must be paid for work in 
excess of 48 hours in a week. Averaging of hours for 
computation of overtime is permitted. 


The construction industry is exempted from hours of 
work limits. Two sectors of the industry—sewer and 
water main construction and road building—have been 
given special overtime exemptions. In other sectors of 
the industry, overtime is payable after 48 hours in a 
week. Municipal policemen and firemen are also ex- 
cluded from hours of work limits, but are entitled to 
overtime pay after 48 hours. Taxi drivers, ambulance 
drivers and their helpers are not entitled to overtime 


pay. 
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In a number of other industries, because of the nature 
of their operations or the seasonal nature of the work, 
time and one half the regular rate must be paid after 
weekly hours of 50, 55 or 60, as the case may be. 


Under special regulations, overtime pay is to be paid 
as follows: highway transport industry, after 60 hours; 
local cartage industry, after 55 hours; road building 
industry, after 55 or 50 hours, depending on the class 
of work; sewer and water main construction, after 50 
hours; hotel, motel, tourist resort, restaurant and tavern 
industry (seasonal employees), after 55 hours; and fruit 
and vegetable processing industry (seasonal employ- 
ees), after 60 hours. Seasonal employees are defined as 
those who do not work more than 16 weeks in a year. 


Employers in the logging industry were exempted from 
the requirement to pay overtime rate after 48 hours for 
the period January 1 to March 31, 1969. 


The Québec Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act was amended to reduce the limits on working hours 
ofwomen and boys under 18. For these employees, the 
Act now sets limits of nine hours in a day and 50 hours 
in a week for work in factories, instead of the previous 
10 and 55 hours, and a maximum of 54 hours in a week 
in shops, in place of the former maximum of 60 hours. 
The number of weeks during which an extension of 
working hours may be authorized by the chief inspector 
was increased from six to eight, but the maximum hours 
permitted were reduced from 65 to 55 in a week. 
Changes were also made in the hours at which the 
working day begins and ends. 


Night Work for Women 


As a result of an amendment to the Québec Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act, women are now 
permitted to work on the night shift, subject to certain 
conditions. Previously, women were not allowed to work 
after midnight. 


The Minister of Labour and Manpower is authorized 
to grant a permit allowing women 18 and over to work 
on the third shift in an industrial establishment, if he 
is satisfied that the nature of production, market condi- 
tions and other special circumstances require it. Before 
ruling on an application for a permit, the Minister must 
request the opinion of the certified trade union. 
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Hours of work on the third shift may not exceed eight 
and work must not begin before 11 p.m. or after mid 
night. A meal break of at least 30 minutes must bs 
allowed around the middle of the shift, and two res 
periods of 10 minutes each in the intervals before anc 
after the meal period. Wage rates for the night shif 
must not be less than those for the two other shifts 
and, if premium pay is given for night work, it mus 
be. paid to the women employees on the shift. Thi 
employer must ensure the safety of women who leave 
work before 7 a.m. by providing them with safe anc 
convenient transportation to their homes at his expense 


Some further conditions were laid down by regulations 
At least one female supervisor, nurse or first-aid atten 
dant must be present on the night shift, and there mus 
be at least two women in addition to the female supervi 
sor in each workroom or workshop. A permit may no 
be issued for a period longer than a year. The permi 
may be revoked without notice for breach of any o 
the conditions under which it was issued. 


No other jurisdiction has similar legislation regulating; 
night work for women, but in four provinces (Alberta 
Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan) employers ar 
required, subject to the terms of the legislation, to pro 
vide free transportation to or from their homes for wome: 
workers whose work begins or ends during the nigh 
(between midnight and 6 a.m.—except in Saskatchewan 
where the hours specified are 12:30 a.m. to 7 a.m.). 


Vacations with Pay 


The Newfoundland Annual Vacations with Pay Act 
1969, to be proclaimed in force, requires an employe: 
to grant an employee a vacation of at least two week: 
after every completed year of employment. Vacatior 
pay is 4 per cent of total wages for the year. In orde: 
to be entitled to the vacation, an employee must have 
worked for the same employer for at least 90 per cen 
of the regular working hours in any continuous 12 
month period. The vacation must be granted within 1( 
months after it is earned, and must be taken in period: 
of at least a week. When a special holiday occurs during 
a vacation, the vacation must be extended by one day 


Persons covered by a collective agreement will not star 
accumulating an entitlement to a vacation under thi 
Act until the existing agreement expires. Where em 
ployment is terminated before an earned vacation i 
taken, the employee must be paid the vacation pay t 
which he is entitled. Where employment is terminate« 
during a year before an employee becomes entitled t 
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a vacation, he must be given 4 per cent of his total wages 
for the hours worked. Vacation pay must be paid not 
later than a week after termination of employment. 
Where employment is terminated, an employee must 
not be permitted to take any part of an annual vacation 
to which he is entitled during the period of notice, nor 
is vacation pay to be paid as wages during this period. 


Where an employer is convicted of failure to pay vaca- 
tion pay, the magistrate must order the payment of the 
amount due, in addition to any other penalty. If the 
magistrate is satisfied, upon complaint by an employer, 
that an employee has engaged in other paid employment 
during his vacation, he must order the return of vacation 
pay to the employer or authorize the employer to deduct 
it from wages. 


Manitoba amended its Vacations with Pay Act to require 
an employer to give an employee at least 15 days notice 
of the date on which his vacation is to begin, unless 
the employer and employee agree to a shorter period. 
Another amendment requires the payment of vacation 
pay equal to 4 per cent of regular wages to workers 
who do not qualify for a vacation because of intermittent 
service during a year. 
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Québec revised its Vacations with Pay Order, effective 
January 1, 1969. The annual vacation entitlement was 
increased from one to two weeks (after a year’s service), 
and vacation pay raised from 2 to 4 per cent of the 
employee’s earnings during the year. 


Loggers in Québec with one year of service with the 
same employer are now entitled to a two weeks vacation 
with pay at the rate of 4 per cent of earnings, provided 
that they have worked at least 175 days during the year. 
On termination of employment, workers with less than 
a year’s service must be paid 2 per cent of their wages 
as vacation pay. 


The Northwest Territories Vacation Regulations, which 
were issued under the Labour Standards Ordinance, to 
become effective from July 2, 1968, established a proce- 
dure for the waiving and postponing of annual vaca- 
tions. 


The Ontario Department of Labour has announced that 
the stamp book system used for construction workers 
will be phased out between January 1, 1970 and June 
30, 1970. 
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Weekly Rest 


The Newfoundland Weekly Day of Rest Act, 1969, to 
be proclaimed in force, requires employers to grant 
employees a rest period of at least 24 consecutive hours 
in every seven days, wherever possible on Sunday. 


A system of temporary exemption permits has been 
established. The Minister may, on application, grant a 
permit exempting an employer from compliance with 
the Act in case of accident, abnormal pressure of work, 
or danger of loss of perishables. Where a permit is 
issued, an employee accumulates a period of holidays 
equivalent to the missed rest periods. 


In the most recent revisions of minimum wage ordi- 
nances in Québec, the weekly rest clause, which formerly 
provided for a weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours or 
two periods of 18 consecutive hours each, was amended 
to delete the reference to two rest periods of 18 con- 
secutive hours each. 


Notice of Termination of Employment 


The Newfoundland Employment (Notice of Termination) 
Act, 1969, to be proclaimed in force, requires employers 
and employees to give notice of termination of employ- 
ment. Where an employee is paid once a month or more 
frequently, the notice period is one regular pay period. 
Where the employee is paid less frequently, reasonable 
notice must be given. In lieu of notice, an employer 
may pay an employee the wages, exclusive of overtime, 
that he would have earned during the notice period. 


The requirements of the Act do not apply where a 
different period of notice is established in a collective 
agreement, in a written agreement of employment be- 
tween an employer and employee if the notice period 
is of equal length for both parties, or by a well-estab- 
lished general custom or practice in an industry. 


Where an employer is convicted of failure to give notice, 
the magistrate must order him to pay the employee an 
amount covering the wages lost by reason of failure 
to give notice. Where an employee is convicted of the 
same offence, the magistrate may order him to pay the 
employer all or any part of the normal wages he would 
have earned, had he not left without notice. 
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inimum Age for Employment 


Québec raised the minimum age for employment to 16. 

he previous minimum was 14, or 16 if the child could 
not read or write fluently and easily. Students 15 years 
of age may work during school vacations if they have 
obtained a permit from an inspector under the Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act. The limitation on 
age does not apply in family undertakings or to domestic 
or farm servants. Children under 16 may continue to 
sell newspapers or to carry on business on the streets 
and in public places if they can read and write well. 
Such activities are forbidden after 8 p.m. 


Equal Pay 


In the past year, Newfoundland adopted a Human 
Rights Code that contains equal pay provisions; British 
Columbia enacted a Human Rights Act that incorpo- 
rates existing equal pay provisions with amendments; 
Saskatchewan, like Alberta and Ontario, incorporated 
its equal pay provisions in a labour code; and Nova 
Scotia once again set out equal pay provisions in a 
separate act, with some changes. 


Like the New Brunswick and Ontario laws, the New- 
oundland Human Rights Code requires a female em- 
ployee to be paid at the same rate of pay as a male em- 
ployee for the same work done in the same establishment. 
British Columbia has changed this requirement to 
read “the same work or substantially the same work done 
in the same establishment,” thus giving women workers 
omewhat greater protection against pay discrimination. 
he Nova Scotia Act continues to refer to “substantially 
the same work” and the Saskatchewan Act to “work of 
omparable character.” 


he Newfoundland Act makes it clear that a difference 
in wage rates based on a factor other than sex that would 
normally justify such difference does not constitute a 
failure to comply with the Act. Nova Scotia has amend- 
ed this provision to require the employer to establish 
at such a factor justifies a different rate of pay. 


Enforcement procedures in British Columbia and New- 
foundland may be invoked by complaint of the person 
concerned. In Nova Scotia, although the Act continues 
to operate through a complaint process, the Director 
may also institute an inquiry if he has reasonable 
grounds for believing that a complaint exists. 
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In British Columbia, if a complaint is not settled at the 
inquiry level, the matter is now to be referred to the 
permanent Human Rights Commission. This Commis- 
sion is given the authority to make final orders usually 
made by the Minister. The order may include a require- 
ment to pay the wages owing. 


In Newfoundland, an order of the Minister may be 
appealed to the courts. In Saskatchewan, the consent 
of the Minister is no longer needed for prosecutions. 
The British Columbia, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
Acts include clauses protecting an employee against 
reprisal for having participated in proceedings under 
the Act. The Newfoundland Act applies to the Crown. 


Human Rights 


During the year, significant enactments have been 
adopted in the field of human rights. The Nova Scotia 
legislation was revised, making it the most comprehen- 
sive in this field in Canada. The Act contains such new 
features as prohibitions against discrimination in the 
membership of professional, business and trade as- 
sociations, and in volunteer organizations providing 
public services. The existing Human Rights Commission 
was given responsibility for administration of the Act. 


British Columbia consolidated its Equal Pay, Fair Em- 
ployment Practices and Public Accommodation Prac- 
tices Acts into a Human Rights Act. In the process, the 
scope of existing provisions has been enlarged, and the 
areas in which discrimination is prohibited have been 
expanded. A Human Rights Commission has been ap- 
pointed to assist in the enforcement of the Act. 


Newfoundland enacted its first anti-discrimination le- 
gislation, a human rights code dealing with accommo- 
dation, employment, equal pay and discriminatory pub- 
lications. In addition, several provinces have amended 
their codes or incorporated anti-discrimination clauses 
in other Acts. An ombudsman Act has been passed in 
Quebec. 


Nova Scotia 


The Nova Scotia Human Rights Act now applies to the 
Crown. British Columbia is the only province in which 
the Act does not do so. The employment section applies 
to most non-profit organizations. Only non-profit orga- 
nizations operated primarily to foster the welfare of a 
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religious or ethnic group are still excluded. All other 
provinces except Ontario exclude non-profit orga- 
nizations. Domestic servants are excluded only if they 
are employed and live in a single-family home. 


Significant changes were made in the sections dealing 
with fair accommodation practices. Discrimination 1s 
forbidden in the manner in which public accommo- 
dation, services and facilities are provided, or in the 
renting of any commercial unit, self-contained dwelling 
unit, or accommodation in a housing unit used exclusi- 
vely to provide rental accommodation. Previously, the 
rental section applied only to buildings with more than 
four apartments. Discrimination is also prohibited in 
the sale of property or of an interest in property, includ- 
ing the terms and conditions of sale. Restrictive provi- 
sions in documents transferring an interest in property 
are declared void. British Columbia is the only other 
province that has legislated regarding the sale of prop- 
erty. 


Employment agencies are fobidden to accept discrimin- 
atory inquiries from employers and job-seekers. Pre- 
viously, employers were forbidden to use agencies that 
practised discrimination. Discrimination is forbidden 
also in the membership of professional, business or trade 
associations where such associations control admission 
to or the practice of any occupation or calling, or admis- 
sion to any business or trade. 


Volunteer groups carrying out public functions, such as 
fire protection and hospital services, are forbidden to 
discriminate against applicants. The provisions of regu- 
lations made under Acts that appear to restrict the rights 
of persons on any of the prohibited grounds are declared 
void and of no legal effect. 


The existing Human Rights Commission is continued, 
and has been given responsibility for the administration 
and enforcement of the Act, in addition to the research 
and advisory role it already performed. It may approve 
programs designed to promote the welfare of any class 
of individuals, and such programs are then not to be 
considered discriminatory. 


An informal investigation may now be made not only 
on complaint, but also where the Commission has rea- 
sonable grounds for believing that a complaint exists. 
If the complaint is not settled at the informal investiga- 
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tion stage, the Commission must report to the Minister 
The latter is now required to appoint a board of inquiry 
unless the Governor in Council orders otherwise. Thi 
board must hold a public hearing. If the matter is settle« 
at the board inquiry, the terms of settlement must be 
reported to the Commission. 


| 
In any prosecution under the Act, it is to be sufficien 
for a conviction if a “reasonable preponderance” of the 
evidence supports the charge. 


British Columbia 


The British Columbia Human Rights Act removed the 
exemption for employers of fewer than five employees 
Only Manitoba and Quebec and the federal Act still have 
such an exemption. Two prohititions have been addec 
in the employment field. Sex discrimination is forbidder 
in employment, or in the terms and conditions of employ: 
ment, and in trade union membership. Sex discriminatior 
in employment based on a bona fide occupational qual. 
ification is not, however, a violation of the Act. Dis. 
crimination by an employer or trade union against < 
complainant or witness in proceedings under the Ac 
is also prohibited. 


In the public accommodation section, denial of service: 
or facilities, or discrimination with respect to the service: 
provided is forbidden because of the race, religion 
colour, nationality, ancestry or place of origin of the 
persons concerned. The prohibition has been broadene« 
by the addition of the words “or of any other persor 
or class of persons.” 


The addition of this phrase would appear to prohibi 
discrimination based on family relationship or associa 
tion with members of minority groups. A similar proh 
ibition is found in Ontario in regard to public accom 
modation, and in Prince Edward Island and Newfound: 
land in regard to rental practices. Alberta now include: 
such a prohibition with regard to public accommodation 
rental practices and employment. 


The Act introduces a prohibition against discriminatiot 
in the renting, ownership or sale of commercial unit 
or of self-contained dwelling units, including the term: 
and conditions of occupancy or sale. It authorizes the 
making of regulations requiring contracts let by the 
provincial Government, a municipality, board of schoo 
trustees or board of management of a hospital to contait 
anti-discrimination provisions. 
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The Act establishes also a permanent Human Rights 
‘Commission, which must have both male and female 
members. The Commission as appointed has the same 
membership as the Board of Industrial Relations. If a 
complaint is not settled at the informal inquiry level, 
the director may refer the matter to the Commission. 
The Commission may dismiss a complaint at any stage 
of the proceedings if, in its opinion, it is without merit. 
If it decides that the Act has been contravened, it must 
issue an order requiring remedial action. The order may 
direct the employer to employ or re-employ a person 
and pay him lost wages or direct a trade union to admit 
a person as member or reinstate a member. Such an 
order is final. The deadline for complaints and prosecu- 
tions is 6 months. The consent of the Minister is no 
longer needed for prosecution. 


Newfoundland 


The Newfoundland Human Rights Act is an extensive 
code dealing with: public accommodation; rental prac- 
tices; employment, including trade union membership, 
employment agencies, application forms, advertisements 
_and inquiries related to employment; publications, signs 
and broadcasting; and equal pay. Discrimination is 
prohibited on the usual grounds of race, religion, reli- 
gious creed, colour or ethnic or national origin, with 
the addition of political opinion and social origin. In 
employment and trade union membership, discrimin- 
ation is also prohibited because of sex, and because of 
-age in cases where the worker is between 45 and 65. 
British Columbia and Quebec are the only other prov- 
-inces to include sex, and British Columbia and Ontario 
the only other provinces to include age. 


) The denominational education system of the province, 
and legislation and agreements giving preference to 

Newfoundland labour, material and equipment are not 
to be affected by the Act. 


The enforcement procedures are similar to those pro- 
vided for under most other such legislation. An avenue 
of appeal to the courts is, however, provided from the 
Minister’s order. 
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Alberta 


Alberta amended its Human Rights Act to prohibit dis- 
crimination in the renting of apartments in buildings 
having three or more units. Discrimination is prohibited 
because of the race, religious beliefs, colour, ancestry 
or place of origin of the person or class of persons renting 
the apartment, or of any other person or class of persons. 


New Brunswick 


New Brunswick has added to the list of prohibited prac- 
tices discrimination in the renting of any dwelling unit, 
including the terms and conditions of occupancy. 


In order to obtain certification under the New Brunswick 
Public Service Labour Relations Act, an employee asso- 
ciation must not discriminate in membership because 
of sex, race, national origin, colour or religion. The Civil 
Service Act prohibits discrimination by the Civil Service 
Commission on the same grounds in prescribing selec- 
tion standards. 


Québec 


The Québec Manpower Vocational Training and 
Qualification Act forbids discrimination based on race, 
sex, religion, national extraction or ethnic origin in 
selecting candidates for apprenticeship or vocational 
training, in carrying out such training programs, or in 
examinations for certificates of qualification. A distinc- 
tion, exclusion or preference based on the requirements 
of a particular job does not constitute discrimination. 


Ontario 


An amendment to the Ontario Human Rights Code 
narrowed the usual exemption allowed for non-profit 
organizations. The prohibition against discrimination in 
employment now applies to exclusively religious, phil- 
anthropic, educational, fraternal or social organizations 
and to organizations operated primarily to foster the 
welfare of a religious or ethnic group except where race, 
colour, creed, nationality, ancestry or place of origin 
is a reasonable occupational qualification. A section was 
added providing protection against reprisal for complain- 
ants and persons otherwise participating in proceedings 
under the Act. Both Ontario and Nova Scotia increased 
the fines payable for contravention of their human rights 
codes. 


(Parts 2 and 3 of this article “Industrial Training and 
Apprenticeship” and “Industrial Safety” will appear in 
the January issue of The Labour Gazette.) 
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Wage Schedules — August 


During August, the Department of Labour prepared 292 
wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed to 
be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, and certain services. 


In the same period, 239 contracts in these categories 
were awarded. In addition, 254 contracts containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Depart- 
ments of Post Office, Public Works, Supply and Services, 
and Transport. A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to trade unions 
concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest 
in the execution of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of 
supplies and equipment were: 


Department No. of Aggregate 
Contracts Amount 
Defence Construction 
(1951) Limited l $78,000.00 
Post Office : 307,463.18 
RCMP ff O20 D0 3530 
Supply and Services 97 1,450,482.00 
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During August, the sum of $2,307.05 was collected from 
seven contractors for wage arrears owing their employee: 
as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions 
of employment required by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This amount is fo! 
distribution to the 33 workers concerned. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


During August, 1969, 21,280 investigations were com- 
pleted across Canada. Of these, 13,390 were on-premise: 
investigations, 2,044 were selective investigations and 92 
were random sample investigations of claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remaining 372 
formal investigations and 5,380 postaudit investigations 
were in connection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. Punitive disqualifica- 
tions as a result of claimants making false statement: 
Or misrepresentations numbered 1,538. 


Prosecutions were recommended in 147 cases, 14¢ 
against claimants and one against an employer. Thi: 
does not include employer prosecutions begun by thi 
Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
in August totalled $52,517,666.11 compared with 
$52,073,835.70 in July and $45,175,439.55 in August 
1968. Benefits paid in August totalled $27,745,071.74 
compared with $24,787,401.53 in July and $26,201,971.59 
in August 1968. The balance in the Fund on August 
31, 1969 was $438,549,532.90 compared with 
$413,776,938.53 at the end of July and $309,632,417.65 
on August 31, 1968. 
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Employment Review 
For September 


There was a substantial decrease in employment between 
August and September, owing to the withdrawal of stu- 
dents from the labour force to return to school. Total 
employment at 7,847,000 was 324,000 lower than in 
August. Unemployment decreased by 39,000 to 279,000, 
and the labour force, at 8,126,000, was 363,000 lower 
than in August. Compared with a year earlier, the labour 
force increased by 155,000 (1.9 per cent); employment 
increased by 138,000 (1.8 per cent) and unemployment 
was 17,000, higher. 


_ The drop in the labour force was mainly among persons 
14-19 years of age, 319,000. There was a decrease of 
110,000 in the 20-24 group, a larger decline than in 
_ any previous year. Among persons 25 years of age and 
over, there was an increase of 66,000. 


| Employment 


The 324,000 decline in employment between August and 
_ September was the result of a decrease of 408,000 among 
persons 14-24 years of age, and an increase of 84,000 
_ among persons 25 years of age and over. With the excep- 
tion of community, business and personal service, in 
_which there was a small increase (21,000), all industries 
_ showed a decrease in employment between August and 
September. Farm employment dropped by 55,000. 
_ Among non-farm industries, the largest decreases were: 
manufacturing, 88,000; trade, 60,000; public adminis- 
_ tration, 52,000; construction, 27,000; and transportation, 
communication and other utilities, 23,000. Compared 
with a year ago, the largest increase in employment 
_ occurred in community, business and personal service, 
69,000; finance, insurance and real estate, 45,000; trade, 
22,000; and transportation, communication and other 
utilities, 20,000. Employment in public administration 
declined by 11,000. There was a decrease of 24,000 in 
farm employment. 


Regionally, the largest relative increase in employment 
over the year took place in British Columbia, 6.3 per 
cent. This compares with gains of 2.6 per cent in Ontario, 
and 1.4 per cent in the Prairies. Employment in Quebec 
and the Atlantic region remained virtually unchanged 
from last year. 
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Unemployment 


The number of unemployed persons, 279,000, was 39,000 
lower than in August. Of this number, 17,000 was attri- 
butable to teen-agers. Compared with a year ago, the 
total number of unemployed increased by 17,000. Un- 
employment in Quebec rose by 25,000. In other regions 
unemployment levels showed little change. 


Of the total unemployed in September this year, 
102,000, or 36 per cent, had been unemployed for less 
than one month, 36 per cent for one to three months, 
and 28 per cent for four months or more. Unemploy- 
ment in September 1969 represented 3.4 per cent of 
the labour force, compared with 3.3 per cent in Sep- 
tember 1968, and 2.8 per cent in September 1967. The 
seasonally adjusted unemployment rate in September 
1969 was 5.0 per cent. 


U.S. Employment Review 


The United States civilian labour force in August was 
82,516,000. Unemployment was 2,900,000 compared with 
3,200,000 in July. The seasonally adjusted rate of unem- 
ployment was 3.5 per cent compared with 3.6 per cent 
in July. In August the actual rate of unemployment was 
3.48 per cent. 


Readers Please Note! 


When ordering publications listed on the inside back 
cover of The Labour Gazette, please do not send your 
remittance to the Department of Labour, as this leads 
to a lot of unnecessary, and therefore expensive, book- 
keeping. Cheques and post office money orders should 
be made payable to the Receiver General of Canada, 
but should be addressed to The Queen’s Printer, c/o 
Superintendent of Government Publications, Ottawa. 


December Credits 


Readers of the following regular monthly features will 
find it interesting to note that: 


Ergonomics: Man and His Work, p. 716, was submitted 
by the Manpower Utilization Branch of the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration, and is reprinted from 
[LO Panorama, May-June 1969. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report, p. 752, originates 
with the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Sec- 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s 
unemployment register is placed in the active file at 
the local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification Before the CLRB, p. 756, originates with 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation Before the Minister of Labour, p. 754, 
originates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 
of the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


(Note: The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act came into force on September 1, 1948. It re- 
voked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulation, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 1944, and re- 
pealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the 
Wartime Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board are continued in force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, 
Le., navigation, shipping, interprovincial railways, 
canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations, and works de- 
clared by Parliament to be for the general advantage 
of Canada or two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so 
desire, may enact similar legislation for application to 
industries within provincial jurisdiction and make mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Gov- 
ernment for the administration of such legislation. 
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The Minister of Labour is charged with the administra 
tion of the Act and is directly responsible for the ap 
pointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning com 
plaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling 
applications for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is established 
under the Act as successor to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board to administer provisions concerning: 
the certification of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of 
disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred 
to it by the Minister that a party has failed to bargain 
collectively and to make every reasonable effort to con- 
clude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, the Regulations made under the Act, and 
the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act are reported here under two headings: 
1. Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before the Min- 
ister of Labour; and 2. Certification and Other Proceed- 
ings Before the Canada Labour Relations Board. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of La- 
bour are stationed at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The territory of the officers resident in 
Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; officers stationed in 
Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the province of Quebec; 
and officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces. The headquarters of the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Branch and the Employee Representation 
Branch are in Ottawa.) 


Photos 
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Technical Notes 
To “‘E’’ Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, contact be- 
tween the claimant and the Unemployment Insurance 
_Commission is achieved by means of a network of local 
Offices. Tables E-2 to E-4 relate to local office operations, 
though Table E-3 includes data on regional office pro- 
cessing. 


Upon separation from employment, a person wishing 
to file a claim for benefit applies either in person or 
by mail to the nearest local office of the Commission. 
The claim will be either an “initial” or a “renewal” 
depending upon whether or not it is necessary to com- 
pute benefit rights. On an initial claim, the claimant’s 
benefit entitlement is calculated, and this will be avail- 
able for compensation of spells of proved unemploy- 
ment during a period of one year,* unless used up prior 
to that time. When a claimant misses two successive 
scheduled reporting dates and subsequently files a claim, 
a renewal claim will serve to re-activate the claim, pro- 
vided that there is still benefit available. 


The total of initial and renewal claims (Table E-3) thus 
approximates the number of recorded separations from 
employment during a month. However, to the extent 
that an initial claim is taken from a person who has 
just exhausted benefit and seeks re-establishment of 
credits, the total would constitute an overstatement of 
the new cases of recorded unemployment. Claims in 
the category “entitled to benefit’ include initial claims 
on which the contribution requirements were fulfilled 
and no disqualification was imposed, and renewal claims 
allowed, with no disqualification. Claims ‘“‘not entitled 
to benefit” consist of failures on initial claims due to 
insufficient contributions, and in addition, disqualifica- 
tions imposed on either initial or renewal claims. Claims 
not completely processed at the end of the month are 
shown as “pending.” 
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Claimants are required to report every two weeks by 
mail to the local office. Information on the number of 
claimants currently reporting to local offices is obtained 
by a count of individual unemployment registers in the 
currently active file at the month-end (Table E-2). Once 
a claim is taken, the document on which the record 
of activity is maintained (the unemployment register) 
is placed in the active file, and it becomes dormant only 
after the scheduled reporting pattern has been broken 
twice in succession or the claimant finds work. The count 
of weeks on claim represents the number of weeks of 
proved unemployment since the most recent separation 
from employment. When a new unemployment register 
is prepared, because the previous claim has terminated 
and a new entitlement has been computed, the number 
of weeks is calculated from the date of actual separation 
from employment. Information on the number of weeks 
on claim is based on examination of a 10-per-cent sam- 
ple of unemployment registers. 


Payment data are provided by Treasury Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and relate to 
transactions during a month. In some cases, the com- 
pensated unemployment would have occurred in a prior 
month. Data cover partial as well as complete weeks. 


Estimates of the insured population (Table E-1) are 
based on an estimate of persons either working in in- 
sured employment or on claim at June | each year. 
Monthly estimates of insured employment are projected 
from the June | figure, using employment indexes, for 
individual industry divisions as published in Employ- 
ment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (Em- 
ployment Section, Labour Division, DBS) (DBS Cat. 
No. 72-002). The number of claimants recorded at the 
month-end, as described above, is added to provide the 
total estimate. 


* Under the Training Allowances Act—1966, the benefit 
period of an insured person may be extended if he (or 
she) is in receipt of a training allowance. The benefit 
period is extended by the amount of time the person 
is undergoing training, but in no event can the benefit 
period extend beyond 156 weeks. 
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Consumer, September 1969 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) declined 0.2 per 
cent to 126.6 in September from 126.9 in August, the 
first monthly decline since October 1967. The current 
index is 4.5 per cent above the September 1968 level 
of 121.1. The overall decline was attributable to a larger 
than normal seasonal drop of 1.6 per cent in food prices. 


The food index dropped 1.6 per cent to 128.5 from 130.6, 
but was 4.1 per cent higher than the September 1968 
level of 123.4. Seasonal declines in fresh fruit and vege- 
table prices and a further 2 per cent decrease in beef 
prices, contributed to the downward movement. 


Produce items that declined in price, 20 per cent or more 
since the preceding month included: potatoes, carrots, 
cabbage, tomatoes and celery. Beef prices fell for the 
third consecutive month to a level 8 per cent below 
their June peak. Pork, poultry and fish prices rose 1 
per cent or more. Among staple food items, milk, bread, 
butter and eggs registered marginal increases, and sugar 
declined by more than 5 per cent. Although flour de- 
clined in price in September, biscuits and cracker prices 
rose about | per cent. 


The housing index increase of 0.2 per cent (125.7 from 
125.4) was entirely due to higher shelter costs. It was 
4.9 per cent above the September 1968 level of 119.8. 


The clothing index rose 0.2 per cent to 125.2 from 125.0, 
and was 3.3 per cent higher than a year earlier. Many 
items of men’s wear, children’s wear and footwear in- 
creased in price reflecting the introduction of new lines, 
but sales of women’s cotton dresses and material re- 
duced the price level of women’s wear and piece goods. 
Because of higher shoe repair and dry cleaning charges, 
clothing services increased in price. | 
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The transportation index advanced 0.3 per cent to 120. 
from 120.5, and was 4.8 per cent above the Septembe1 
1968 level of 115.4. Higher gasoline prices in a numbe 
of Ontario cities, combined with generally higher aut 
parts and repair prices, increased automobile operatio 
costs by 0.4 per cent. Local transportation costs als 
rose 0.4 per cent because of higher taxi fares in Toronto 
and increased bus fares in some other Ontario cities. 


The health and personal care index rose 0.6 per cent 
to 135.0 from 134.2 and was 5.1 per cent above the 
September 1968 level of 128.5. Men’s and women’s hair- 
dressing prices advanced in a number of major cities, 
as did the prices of toilet soap and other items of per- 
sonal care supplies. 


The recreation and reading index increased 0.3 per cent 
to 128.0 from 127.6, and was 5.8 per cent higher than 
the September 1968 index of 121.0. Increased prices for 
magazine subscriptions, television repairs and bicycles, 
accounted for this increase. 


The tobacco and alcohol index remained unchanged 
from the August level of 126.4 and was 4.2 per cent 
higher than the September 1968 level of 121.3. 


Wholesale, August 1969 


The general wholesale index declined 0.1 per cent in 
August to 282.4 from the July index of 282.7, and was 
4.6 per cent higher than the August 1968 index of 270.0. 
Two of the eight major group indexes were lower and 
six advanced. 


The animal products group index moved down 1.3 per 
cent to 328.8 from 333.1 on lower prices for livestock 
and fresh meats. In the vegetable products group index 
a decrease of 0.8 per cent to 237.1 from 239.0 reflected 
lower prices for sugar and its products, grains, tea, coffee 
and cocoa. 


The non-ferrous metals products group index rose 2.0 
per cent to 264.0 from 258.8 on higher prices for copper 
and its products, silver, and tin. Price increases for soaps 
and detergents and tanning materials resulted in an 
advance of 0.7 per cent to 220.8 from 219.2 in the 
chemical products group index. An increase of 0.4 per 
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cent in the non-metallic mineral products group index 
to 210.8 from 209.9 was attributable to higher prices 
for petroleum products. Increases of 0.2 per cent or less 
occurred in three major group indexes, wood products 
_ to 383.9 from 383.0, iron products to 285.2 from 285.0, 
and textile products to 256.9 from 256.8. 


_ City Consumer, September, 1969 


_ A substantial decline in food prices between August and 
_ September resulted in consumer price index decreases 
_in Vancouver and six major eastern cities; an increase 
in food prices was the main factor in the rise of indexes 
for three Prairie city and city-combinations. City “all- 
items” movements in September ranged from an in- 
crease of 0.6 per cent in Winnipeg to a decline of 0.2 
_ per cent in Montreal. Housing indexes rose in all cities 
except Montreal where no change was registered. Cloth- 
ing price increases in nine cities were associated with 
the introduction of fall and winter lines; a marginal 
decline in Toronto was ascribed to sales on a number 
of items. Indexes for transportation, health and personal 
care, and recreation and reading were registered in most 
cities; those for tobacco and alcohol remained un- 
_ changed across the country except in Saskatoon—Regina 
_where a 0.2 per cent increase was recorded. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
August and September were: Montreal -1.1 to 122.1; 
Vancouver -.6 to 119.5; Ottawa -.4 to 123.9; St. John’s 
_-.3 to 120.3; Toronto -.3 to 125.5; Halifax -.2 to 121.2: 
Saint John -.1 to 121.5; Saskatoon-Regina + .5 to 121.2; 
_Edmonton-Calgary + .6 to 123.0; Winnipeg +.8 to 124.7. 


Farm Products 


The index of Canadian farm products at terminal mar- 
kets (1935-39 = 100) declined 0.5 per cent to 271.4 from 
272.9 in the three-week period August 29 to September 
19. The animal products index moved down 0.4 per 
cent to 360.2 from 361.6 and the field products index 
declined 0.8 per cent to 182.6 from 184.1. 


U.S. Consumer, August 1969 
The United States consumer price index (1957-59 = 100) 


rose 0.4 per cent to 128.7 in August, slightly less than 
the average monthly increase for the year to date. The 
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advance in consumer prices was led by food and various 
services, including mortgage interest rates and medical 
care. 


The price of food, including restaurant meals, rose 0.6 
per cent to 127.4. A large increase in egg prices domin- 
ated the food sector and beef prices declined for the 
first time in eight months. 


Among other goods, cigarette prices increased, and 
there were also increases in alcoholic beverages, gaso- 
line, some housekeeping supplies, footwear and men’s 
and boy’s clothing. Increases in the price of services —- 
apart from mortgage interest and medical care—includ- 
ed property taxes, gas and electricity rates, home repairs, 
automobile insurance and repairs, and movie admis- 
sions. About 155,000 workers will receive automatic pay 
increases as a result of the August index. 


British Retail, July 1969 


The British index of retail prices (January 16, 
1962 = 100) was 132.1 at July 22, the same figure as 
at June 17. At July 16, 1968, the index was 125.5. The 
index for food items whose prices show significant sea- 
sonal variations—home-killed lamb, fresh and smoked 
fish, eggs, fresh vegetables and fresh fruit—was 138.3; 
for all other items of food it was 130.9. 


Reductions in the average levels of prices of potatoes, 
tomatoes and fresh green vegetables, were partly offset 
by an increase in the average price of oranges. The index 
for foods that show significant seasonal variations 
declined by almost seven per cent to 138.3 compared 
with 148.4 in June. The index for the food group as 
a whole was 132.0 compared with 133.3 in June. 


The index for the alcoholic drink group as a whole rose 
by .5 per cent to 136.2 compared with 135.6 in June, 
due to an increase in the price of beer. Because of rises 
in the average levels of prices of articles of soft furnish- 
ings, the index for the durable household goods group 
as whole rose to 118.5 compared with 117.9 in June. 


As a result of a decline in the average level of prices 
of second hand cars the index for the transport and 
vehicles group dropped to 124.3 compared with 124.6 
in June. There were increases in the average levels of 
charges for a number of services. The index for the 
services group rose by .5 per cent to 142.4 compared 
with 141.7 in June. In the remaining four groups there 
was little change in the general level of prices. 
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INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS 


THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 
500 


1965 | 1967 
1964 1966 196 


TOTAL CLAIMANTS (MONTH END) 


THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 


| 1965: 1967 
1964 1966 19 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


MILLIONS MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS OF DOLLARS 


ie MONTHLY ee 
AVERAGE | 


| 1965: 19671 0 FM AM J 
1964 1966 i968 


paz 


At the end of July 1969, claimants for unemployment 
insurance benefit numbered 279,000. This represented 
virtually no change from the 277,000 recorded on June 
30, but was 42,000 lower than the July 31, 1968 total 
of 321,000. 


Males accounted for two thirds of those coming on claim 
in July and still reporting at the month-end; however, 
they accounted for a smaller proportion, 56 per cent of 
those on continuous claim five weeks or longer. The 
heavy concentration of males among the recent claim- 
ants is due, in part, to the incidence of temporary lay- 
offs, particularly among production employees in the 
automotive industry, and to annual holiday shut-downs. 


A total of 121,000 initial and renewal claims were filed 
in local offices across Canada during July compared 
with 91,000 in June and 124,000 one year ago. More 
than 90 per cent of the cases were on behalf of persons 
separated from employment during the month; the bal- 
ance of the claims were from persons terminating benefit 
and seeking re-establishment of credits. 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries during July 
was estimated at 156,000 in comparison with 208,000 
in June and 148,000 one year ago. Benefit payments 
during the month totalled $24.8 million versus $26.5 mil- 
lion in June and $18.9 million in July 1968. The average 
weekly benefit payment of $31.83 in July was unchanged 
from June but considerably higher than the July 1968 
rate of $25.51. The year-over-year increase in benefit 
payments and average weekly benefit rate, is due to the 
higher benefit rates that became effective at the end 
of June 1968. 
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The number of persons claiming benefit was lower on Increases over the June claim load were reported in all 
July 31 than on June 30 in all provinces except Prince provinces except Newfoundland and British Columbia. 


Edward Island (where there was a slight increase) and The bulk of the increase was concentrated in Ontario. 
Ontario, which was higher by almost 17,000. The Ontario 


increase reflects the temporary layoffs and annual holi- 

day shut-downs referred to above. Compared with July 1968 there were only minor changes 
in the volume of claims filed. Newfoundland reported 
a proportionately large increase in initial claims. 

Saskatchewan and the Atlantic region (except Prince 

Edward Island) were the only provinces that did not 

report fewer claimants than on July 31, 1968. The bulk 

of the decline (40,000) occurred in Quebec, Ontario and 

British Columbia. 


Summary Table 


Cumulative Data 


pie 


January months 
| to ending 
| July June July July July 
| Activity 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 
(in thousands) 
(SS TEES Yee OTE Deed ie: iterate Pre) Mb 661) A) eee es ne ere — 5,492 Rs — — 
| Initial and renewal claims filed: 

Li to ERE OEE 2 eee on ee 121 91 124 1,087 1,832 

Tet Enos tes DBRT R Ree cee 0?! <2 nA ke en oe ee 85 67 85 837 1,379 

ODE 1 eo ek De ey.” 36 24 39 250 453 
Claimants currently reporting to local offfices.....0.0.00.0..cccc cc eeeeeeeeeeees 279 277 321 461* 404* 
BESEIOTICIOVICS (WEEKIY AVETARE).......0-100-....ccnsesscseransonesnsnssnceenovupersecsvadcegnceeeses 156 208 148 392* 310* 

I aE NSU OO a oe see gtke gn ymaaebooagad 779 833 739 11,523 15,916 

I gh ae a hs vs rnkamnbnavugpiiala 24,787 26,496 18,858 361,097 480,326 

IMIR ITI TU) POON E58 ck sinc ca ssnnd beeeg dee STR ks tak nse ddasinsnatohiedsorsnracs $31.83 $31.83 $25.51 $31.34 $30.18 


* Monthly average. 
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Conciliation 


Before the 


During September, the Minister of Labour appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


CP Air (Commissary Attendants) Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, and General Truck Drivers and Helpers, 
Local 31 (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Richardson Transport Ltd., Calgary, Alta, and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: A. A. 
Franklin). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., 
and Office and Professional Employees International 
Union, Local 404 (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Radio Atlantic Limited (Radio Station CFNB), Fre- 
dericton, N.B., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation Officer: C. A. 
Ogden). 


Monarch Transport Ltd. Edmonton, Alta. and 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: A. A. 
Franklin). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Lake & River Service) and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Agence Maritime Inc., Quebec, Que., and Canadian 
Marine Officers Union (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 
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Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


Allied Aviation Services Company of Newfoundland, 
Limited, and Lodge 927, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers, and Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees (L.G., Nov., 
p. 680) (Conciliation Officer: W. J. Gillies). 


Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Calgary, Alta., and Canadian 
Food and Allied Workers, Local 1145 (L.G., Nov., p. 
680) (Conciliation Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


National Harbours Board, and Public Service Alliance 
of Canada (representing National Harbours Board Po- 
lice Association—Port of Quebec) (L.G., Nov., p. 680) 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited, Gander, 
Nfid., and the International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (L.G., Nov., p. 680) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: W. J. Gillies). 


Bunge of Canada Limited, Quebec, Que., and Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees (L.G., Nov., 
p. 680) (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Robert Transport Limitée, Rougemont, Que., and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106 (L.G., Sept., p. 532) (Conciliation Officer: 
So de havoc). 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Que., and Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen 
(L.G., May, p. 283) (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 
Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bessborough Hotel) 


Saskatoon, Sask., and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 


way, Transport and General Workers (L.G., Oct., Pe 
607). 
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Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel) 
Winnipeg, Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers (L.G., Nov., p. 
680). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in July to deal with a dispute between Canadian Na- 
tional Railways (Borden-Cape Tormentine Ferry Serv- 
ice) and Canadian Merchant Service Guild (L.G., Oct., 

p. 608) was fully constituted in September with the 
appointment of Judge Nathan Green, Q.C., of Halifax, 
as chairman. Judge Green was appointed by the Minis- 
ter in the absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, company nominee 
A. William Cox, Q.C., and J. K. Bell, both of Halifax. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in July to deal with a dispute between Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Pinawa, Man., and Local 608, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, and Unit 2, Local 308, Service Employees’ 
International Union (L.G., Oct., p. 608) was fully consti- 
tuted i in September with the appointment of W. Steward 
Martin, Q.C., of Winnipeg, as chairman. Mr. Martin 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee C. B. C. Scott, Toronto, and 
union nominee Andrew Andras, Ottawa. 


Strike Action 


British Columbia Maritime Employers Association, 
Vancouver, and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union—Canadian Area (strike com- 
menced September 25) (L.G., Oct., p. 609). 
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Who Gets Caught 
In the Brain Drain? 


HM Canadians who study in the United States are most 
likely to get caught up in the “brain drain” according 
to a study produced for the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration. The study, conducted by Peter Y. 
Comay, examines the reasons why Canadian profes- 
sionals go south of the border, and what draws them 
back again. It was based on data gathered from the De- 
partment’s Canadian Professional, Scientific, and Tech- 
nical Survey, 1967, as well as from a special study of 
a sample of respondents. The special study covered 6,825 
professionals, of whom 1,056 had emigrated to the U.S. 
at one time or other. Mr. Comay’s study concludes that: 
higher wages in the U.S. than in Canada were less im- 
portant than employment opportunities in causing 
emigration; Canadians who study in the U.S. are most 
apt to seek full-time employment in that country; and a 
degree from a U.S. university raised the probability 
of eventual migration by 23 per cent. 


The study noted that close to 5 per cent of Canadian 
students enrolled in universities in 1966 were studying at 
U.S. institutions; at the graduate level, the total rose to 
approximately 30 per cent. Mr. Comay questions con- 
tinued Canadian government support to graduate stu- 
dents in the United States, since he concluded that such 
assistance encourages settlement abroad. He suggests 
greater expansion of graduate programs at Canadian 
universities as one of the best ways to divert the emigrant 
talent flow. 


In addition, Mr. Comay urges that better means of 
communication be established between students abroad 
and employers in Canada, that more labour market 
information be supplied to students abroad, and that 
consideration be given to providing other incentives to 
return in the form of financial assistance in travel costs, 
waiving of customs duties, and help in finding housing. 
The study represents Mr. Comay’s doctoral thesis at 
Princeton University. He was assisted by a research 
grant from the Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion. 
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Certification 


Before 
The CLRB| 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for one day 
during September. It granted six applications for 
certification, rejected two, and ordered one representa- 
tion vote. It permitted the withdrawal of one application 
for certification and granted one application for revoca- 
tion of certification. During the month, the Board re- 
ceived nine applications for certification, and ten re- 
quests for review under Sec. 61 (2). 


Applications for Certification Granted 


Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local No. 362, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Grimshaw Trucking & Distributing Ltd., Edmonton, 
Altan(ieG. Auscap sad). 


International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, Lodge 359, 
on behalf of a unit of Quebec Structural Division em- 
ployees in the Yukon Territory employed by Dominion 
Bridge Company, Limited, Montreal, Que. (L. G., Sept., 
p03 ly: 


Tunnel and Rock Workers’ Local 168, Labourers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, on behalf of a unit 
of personnel in Yukon Territory employed by Midwest 
Drilling Company, Winnipeg, Man. (L. G., Oct., p. 612). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of heavy equipment operators em- 
ployed in the Yukon Territory by Nanaimo Bulldozing 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (L. G., Oct., P6013): 


Syndicat national des Employes du Transport postal 
(CSN), on behalf of a unit of employees of G. Lapalme 
Inc., Montreal, Que. (L. G., Oct., pola): 
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*Rempel-Trail Transportation Ltd., Edmonton, Alta} 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Unio 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamstey, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, ¢ 
behalf of a unit of employees of Hubert Cartage In 
Ste- Therese One (L. Gi-OctapmG13) 


a 


( 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 3. 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeur, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, applicant, an} 


respondent (employees at Dawson Creek, B. C.) (Lj 
G., Oct., p. 612). The application was rejected for thi 
reason that the proposed unit is not appropriate fo 
collective bargaining. | 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs: 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, applicant, anc 
Rempel-Trail Transportation Ltd., Edmonton, Allta., 
respondent (employees at Burnaby, B. C.) (L. G., Oct.. 
p. 612). The application was rejected for the reason that 
the proposed unit is not appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, applicant. 
and Orléans Navigation Inc., St. Laurent, Ile d’Orléans. 
Que., respondent (unlicensed personnel) and Interna- 
tional Union of District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, intervener (Returning Officer: G. R. Dou- 
CotGeG, 6Oct., p: O13). 


Application for Revocation Granted 


The Board granted an application made by Robert 
Laflamme, et al., for revocation of an order issued or 
June 13, 1968 (L. G., Sept. 1968, p. 543) certifying the 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Local 91, International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, a: 
the bargaining agent of a unit of employees of Curry 
Moving and Warehousing Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. The appli- 
cation for decertification was unopposed. 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood of Team: 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers o: 
America, applicant, and Jack Lepine, carrying on busi: 
ness under the name and style of Jack Pine Trucking 
Dawson Creek, B.C. (employees in Yukon Territory). 
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Applications for Certification Received 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by Messabec 
Limitée, Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: J. Coal- 
lier). 


Overseas Communications Union, Local 272, CLC, on 
behalf of a unit of supervisors employed by Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: J. Coallier). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of employees in the Yukon Territory 
employed by Pacific Terex Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


General Truck Drivers Union, Local 879, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of Maroney’s Express Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


National Council of Canadian Labour, Local 214, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers employed by Queensway 
Tank Lines Ltd., Chesterville, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: G. A. Plante). 


Canadian Maritime Union on behalf of a unit of em- 
the of Port Colborne Tug Co. (division of Marine 
Enterprises Ltd.), Port Colborne, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: K. Hulse). 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America on behalf of a unit of carpenters and appren- 
ices employed in the Yukon Territory by Byrnes & Hall 


onstruction Company Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Swift Canadian Company, Limited (Swifts Feed Divi- 
sion), Weston, Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, on behalf of a unit of employees of Baton 
Bescraring Limited (CFTO-TV), Toronto, Ont. (In- 
estigating Officer: K. Hulse). 
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Requests for Review 


The Board received ten requests for review under Sec- 
tion 61 (2) of the Act. Each was made by the Transpor- 
tation-Communication Division of the Brotherhood of 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, and sought 
to have the Board substitute the present name of the 
said organization for the name by which it was certified 
as bargaining agent in earlier decisions issued by the 
Board. The requests for review, which stemmed from 
a merger of certain transportation and communications 
unions, involved units of employees on a number of 
railway lines, as follows: 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, Que. 
(line and cable employees); Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Montreal, Que. (caretaker agents); Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, Que. (operators, 
dispatchers, agents); Canadian National Railways, 
Montreal, Que. (telecommunications line and cable 
employees); Canadian National Railways, Montreal, 
Que. (agents, operators, etc., mainland); Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Montreal, Que. (agents, operators, etc., 
Newfoundland); Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver International Airport, B. C. (dispatchers, 
etc.); Northern Alberta Railways Company, Edmonton, 
Alta. (commercial telegraphers); Napierville Junction 
Railway Company, Montreal, Que. (agents, operators); 
and Ontario Northland Railway, North Bay, Ont. (dis- 
patchers, operators, linemen, etc.). 
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we 
‘Umpire ts 


CUB 2827. A plumber who was laid off because of a 
shortage of material, filed an application for benefit on 
June 23, but about 10 days later he filed another appli- 
cation to have his unemployment insurance claim ante- 
dated to June 16, stating that he was in a position to 
prove that he had fulfilled all the conditions necessary 
to be eligible for benefit. The reason that he had not 
filed for benefit at an earlier date, he said, was because 
his employer told him that he might be recalled if the 
material came in to complete the job, and therefore he 
had waited until the end of the week of June 16 before 
mailing his claim. He added that he was not recalled 
by his employer and did not work for anyone during 
the week starting June 16. 


The insurance officer notified the plumber that he was 
not entitled to have his claim for benefit antedated 
because he had not established a good reason for the 
delay in making the claim. In his appeal to the Board 
of Referees, the plumber stated that he had made sever- 
al claims in the past and had always followed the same 
procedure. “I did, however, make one mistake in dating 
the day of filing my claim the 23rd when I filed it on 
the 22nd, the 23rd being a Sunday commencing a new 
week,” he said. “I have explained already that I did 
not file my claim till the end of the week I was claiming, 
because I expected to be recalled to work. This did not 
materialize, however. I collected my unemployment 
book from my employer on June 21 and mailed it with 
my claim on June 22. I had been on claim three weeks 
prior to making this claim. I was used to sending in 
my claim on the first day of the following week I was 
claiming for. This is the only explanation I have for 
dating my claim the 23rd when it should have been 
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dated 22nd. I did state on my claim that the last da 
I worked was June 14th, and I expected my claim t 
commence from June 16th.” 


It was the Board’s opinion that the plumber, who wa 
represented by an officer of his union local, had not pre 
duced any evidence that his claim had been mailed ac 
cording to proper procedure. The date on the envelop 
clearly showed that it was received in the post offic 
on June 24. The Board, therefore, was unanimous 1 
disallowing the appeal. 


When the union appealed to the Umpire it said tha 
the plumber was not aware that he had to file the clair 
within seven days of the last day worked, and that h 
should not be penalized for making this mistake. Th 
insurance officer stated in his report that the claiman 
had been assured by his employer that work would b 
available when materials came in and that he had goo 
reason to believe that this would be in the immediat 
future. “The claimant’s good faith and availability fo 
work can be accepted, and good cause for the short dela 
of one week in making his claim is considered showr 
especially as he immediately filed his application fe 
benefit on June 23 when he was advised by his employe 
on June 21 that his services would no longer be required. 
The Umpire agreed with the insurance officer and allowe 
the union’s appeal. 
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Publications 


In the Library 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the 
Department of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase 
hem should communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
ions listed may be borrowed by making application 
o the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. Appli- 
sants must apply through the library of their orga- 
ization. Applications for loans should give the number 
numeral) of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in The Labour Gazette. 


nnual Reports 


H No. |—Alberta. Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Fifty-first annual report for the year ended December 
1, 1968. Edmonton, 1969. 39p. 


No. 2—Ontario. Department of Financial and Com- 
ercial Affairs. Report covering January 1, December 
1, 1968. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 1969. 74p. The De- 
artment comprises 3 operating divisions: Consumer 
rotection, Superintendent of Insurance, and Ontario 
ecurities Commission. 


No. 3—Newfoundland. Workmen’s Compensation 
oard: Annual report, 1968. St. John’s 1969. 40p. 
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M No. 4—Nova Scotia. Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Report for the year ended December 31, 1968. 
Halifax, Queen’s Printer, 1969. SIp. 


Bibliographies 


@ No. 5—Industrial relations theses and dissertations, 
1960-1963, accepted at 36 universities. A compilation 
sponsored by the Committee of University Industrial 
Relations Librarians. Edited by Gail Schlachter, Georg- 
ianna Herman [and] Vickie Triplett. Madison, Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin, Industrial Relations Research Institute, 
1969. 118p. 


M@ No. 6—Industrial relations theses and dissertations, 
1968, accepted at 30 universities. A compilation spon- 
sored by the Committee of University Industrial Rela- 
tions Librarians. Edited by Vickie Triplett, 1968-1969 
[and] Gail Schlachter, 1967-1968. Madison, University 
of Wisconsin, Industrial Relations Research Institute, 
1969, 75p. 


The Canada Department of Labour’s copy of each bib- 
liography is for reference purposes in the Library only. 
Copies of both bibliographies are available from Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Social Science Graduates’ Refer- 
ence Room, 8432 Social Science Building, Madison, 
Wisc. 53706, U.S.A. There is a charge of fifty cents (S0¢) 
for the 1960-1963 compilation, and no charge for the 
1968 compilation. 
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HM No. 7—Mesics, Emil A. Education and training for 
effective manpower utilization: business, industry, gov- 
ernment, service organizations, educational institutions, 
foreign countries; an annotated bibliography on educa- 
tion and training in work organizations. Ithaca, N.Y., 
1969 boy p 


The Canada Department of Labour’s copy is for refer- 
ence purposes in the Library only. Copies are available 
at a cost of $2.50 from New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850, U.S.A. 


Collective Bargaining 


HM No. 8—Little, Walter. Collective bargaining in the 
Ontario government service; a report of the special 
adviser, His Honour Judge Walter Little, May 1969. 
(Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 1969] viii, 104p. Judge Little 
was asked to review and to report upon collective bar- 
gaining in the Public Service of Ontario and the Crown 
Agencies and Commissions, and to report on (1) the 
determination of appropriate bargaining units, (2) the 
recognition and employee support of bargaining agents, 
(3) the scope of bargaining, (4) the form that agreements 
may take, and (5) the methods and procedures of nego- 
tiation within the bargaining system in which compulso- 
ry arbitration is the final means of resolving disputes. 


@ No. 9—Quinet, Félix. The content and role of col- 
lective agreements in Canada; a series of eight articles 
published in Industrial Relations, quarterly review of 
the Department of Industrial Relations, Faculty of So- 
cial Sciences, Laval University, Québec, Canada. Don 
Mills, Ont., CCH Canadian Limited, 1969. 82p. English 
and French, the latter inverted with special title page. 


Conferences 


@ No. 10—Industrial Relations Research Association. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-first annual winter meeting, 
December 29-30, 1968, Chicago, Illinois. Edited by 
Gerald G. Somers. Madison, 1969. ix, 401p. Topics 
discussed dealt with industrial relations, the labour mar- 
ket, employee compensation and manpower policies. 
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@ No. |1—International Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissions. Convention proceed- 
ings, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 15-19, 1968. 
[Little Rock, Ark.? 1969] 343p. 


Economic Conditions 


M@ No. 12—France. Institut National de la Statistique 
et des Etudes Economiques. Tableaux de l’économie 
francaise. 6e éd. Paris, 1968. 57Ip. 


@ No. 13—Manitoba. Commission on Targets for Eco- 
nomic Development to 1980. Manitoba to 1980; report. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
1969. 551p. Rex E. Grose, chairman. “The Commission 
had as its mission to inquire into and report upon the 
present position and future prospects of the industrial, 
commercial, and related sectors of the Manitoba econ- 
omy, and to set targets for their development to 1980. 
The findings, considered in relation to the targets, were 
to form the basis for recommendations on how best to 
stimulate and coordinate public and private activities 
in industrial and commercial development in the prov- 
ince.” More than 300 citizens participated for more than 
a year as members of the Commission, as members of 
Advisory Committees, or personally as advisors and 
consultants. 


@ No. 14—Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. Economic surveys: Canada. March 1969. 
Parisst09s.50p: 


M No. 15—Reid, Timothy E., ed. Contemporary Can- 
ada: readings in economics; articles selected and edited 
by Timothy E. Reid. Consultant: James E. Doris. 
Toronto, Holt, Rinehart and Winston of Canada, cl1969. 
43 5p. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

M@ No. 16—Saskatchewan. Department of Labour. Sas- 
katchewan labour legislation. April 1969. Regina, 1969. 
118p. 

M No. 17—U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. Growth 


of labor law in the United States. 2d ed. Washington, 
GPO W967 341 Lp: 
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Labour Supply 


M@ No. 18—International Labour Office. Manpower 
aspects of recent economic developments in Europe. 
Geneva, 1969. 175p. 


M@ No. 19—Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. Statistics of the occupational and educa- 
tional structure of the labour force in 53 countries. Paris, 
1969. 287p. English and French. 


M No. 20—Saskatchewan. Department of Labour. Re- 
search and Planning Branch. Population and estimated 
labour force by residence (urban and rural), sex, indus- 
tries and Canada Manpower Centre local office areas, 
1966. Regina, 1968. 36p. 


M@ No. 21—Saskatchewan. Department of Labour. Re- 
search and Planning Branch. Selected characteristics 
of the Saskatchewan labour force, 1961. Regina, 1968. 
lv. (unpaged). 


Labouring Classes 


M@ No. 22—Blackburn, Robert Martin. Union character 
and social class: a study of white-collar unionism. Lon- 
don, Batsford, 1967. 304p. A study of unionism among 
British bank employees. 


M@ No. 23—Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. Housing and labour mobility; a prelimi- 
nary report, by J. B. Cullingworth. Paris, 1969. 76p. 


Occupations 
BM No. 24—International Labour Office. International 


standard classification of occupations. Rev. ed. 1968. 
Geneva, 1969. 355p. 
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Wages and Hours 


M No. 25—Alberta. Bureau of Statistics. Alberta tech- 
nicians salary survey, 1 February, 1969; ranges of salary 
rates, medians and weighted averages by industry, Al- 
berta—Calgary —Edmonton~—all other Alberta areas. 
Edmonton, 1969. 44p. 


HM No. 26—Employers’ Council of British Columbia. 
Comparative study of British Columbia wage levels and 
related factors. 2d printing with minor revisions. Pre- 
pared by John G. Campbell [and] V. John Raybould. 
Vancouver, 1968. 2v. Contents: pt.l. Analysis and ob- 
servations. pt.2. Data supplement. 


M No. 27—Great Britain. National Board for Prices 
and Incomes. Top salaries in the private sector and 
nationalised industries. London, HMSO, 1969. [86]p. Its 
Report no. 107. 


M@ No. 28—International Labour Office. Minimum 
wage fixing and economic development. Geneva, 1968. 
217p. 


M@ No. 29—Nova Scotia. Department of Labour. Eco- 
nomics and Research Division. Pilot survey, small firm 
wage rates, salaries and hours of labour, Nova Scotia, 
1968: cleaners, laundries and pressers, fish products, 
general and variety stores, sawmills. Halifax, 1969. 34p. 


Miscellaneous 


M@ No. 30—American Management Association. A new 
dimension to job evaluation [by] Anthony M. Pasquale. 
New York, 1969. 14p. : 


M@ No. 31—Jenks, Clarence Wilfred. Britain and the 
I.L.0O. London, David Davies Memorial Institute of 
International Studies, 1969. 20p. David Davies memori- 
al lecture, London, 4 Feb. 1969. 
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Statistics Section 


. . Percentage Change 
Labour Statistics aw 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 


PR) SPSL RLS PRIA EST LLL LL LT SS 


(in thousands) 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 8,126 — 43 +19 
Week ended September 20; 1969s... 0.0.00 2h2s-caecdereracseecttvee sees : 
BSD Ye ei ree ew ec esau a aa ia ape w cv tne cacestedbestane Ae ees 7,847 — 4.0 + 1.8 
NET foc 01 LL Sai mete oe Ue ie te to cic agape RAMA EL ine RLR CES LAY 581 8G — 40 
by apne ag te, UY UD Noa ee So mie te ae eas PR ee eae, a 7,266 — 3.6 + 2.3 
PAL WOT RCTS sss HAs nee eos eae eee bt ction ee chem enton nea sleeves 6,749 475 + 1.8 
AT WOLKE 35 HIOULS OFeTOl Ok 05 ttank e nae riveree Bh coco 6,406 + 4.6 + 1.2 
ARE WOLK NESS. PLAT SO; TIO UIT Sc oe ears oct ot aa att tne wees rod 1,125 +16.6 -) 4/4 
Paiplovyed but not atiwOrtk ..c.6.;s.ctcee tees cee ae, urea tee 316 —70.8 + 3.6 
LUA Ssh ye Lic Pe TERR abate diac eth 5 era Ae ate ee RM rn eB? Beinn Shr 279 1233 + 6.5 
PAT TIC IG a A eke ese, Ok eens «ler ey k Pea Nee 32 —15.8 +14.3 
OYEC 1a Te eee e SW eben YE RRO Cena ee re Rie Meee Jt Cea Arty, ates 124 —10.1 +25.3 
FTL ATAO oir ener fs, er ee tet los as cu Maint aie Miepenernne 68 - —18.1 — 6.8 
ELE SC ee ee hy CN see NE fc aR Oh ck ade eae Mime ara eae 22 —15.4 —15.4 
BSUS GOUT OIA Ee etre or ees bane eee Reece a 33 -— — 8.3 
WV itOUL WOLK ANG SCCKING WOLKE ...e isa cee eel ns oe 265 —11.1 + 6.4 
(oT AI DOLALV-lAYOIsUp: LO" SO: AVS i. eto ae year ene eres 14 —30.0 + 7.7 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOY MENT, (961100) 2 eda t ieee. —Aug. 130.1 + 1.1 + 2.5 
Manufacturing employment (1961 =100)........... i cceceeeeeeeeees —Aug. 127.0 + 1.5 + 1.4 
ESOS ET EIST WU ERS re ce eat ee PR ME oe ea lst 6 mos. 71,121 oo —16.7 
WOE etrIMeOMLO Ue LADOUEMOICE A oe, ies se eae ainsi e nee 1st 6 mos. 37,951 — —15.5 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
iii kee sate LOCK OLITS! cy ectiaieh gtk traces hs Meee asda ees —Aug. 117 + 3.5 —19.9 
PIO AO MVOEKELS ITIVOLVER. feo) ction sR Or | tes —Aug. 74,686 + 5.6 +24.6 
ROTC CAEL TOATT TAT CLAYS ees ecient ane een ee eae eee —Aug. 1,178,780 +11.4 +85.5 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)..............0.cccceeeseeee —Aug. $118.75 + 0.2 + 7.0 
Paver age NOULY CALMINe SILO cee fy tora ue ee a —Aug. S$ 2eh8 + 0.4 + 7.3 
AVernoe NOULSWOrKed Per week (Mis: p. ocean eee ets —Aug. 40.2 + 0.8 — 0.5 
PAVOLASRIVECK IVVARCSH MEO) ote) Joccacmuts cat tock eaten Re ae eee —Aug. $111.43 + 0.7 + 6.5 
PP OnMsmIMeLIDTICe INGE (LUGE = bOO).A7.n- 2.0 se ne ok eee ge —Sept. 126.6 — 0.2 + 4,5 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)...... —Aug. | — 1.4 + 3.0 
Total labour income (Millions of dollars)...0.0.000000000000ccccee. —June $3,353 + 2.9 +12.5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Pe a CLA Set GN — TU ose ence toe ay he ee ea —Aug. 164.2 — 1.6 + 3.7 
ol EEL Coy SUL na sApae O50] eye oem ON SAMMI bs ger: Rael fl —Aug. 166.4 anal + 6.0 
PRCA CS eric ee ea <a, A ee —Aug. 183-2 — 4.1 + 4.3 
BGO ILA Res Ue Sila to ee y Se eo Me EL cee ee —Aug. 152-7 + 0.7 + 7.5 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION?# 
starts... Beco ntact f nN Sistas naa dh ecesoech an ataie cas tyee satu meena —Aug. 16,227 + 7.8 +12.1 
JCOPTSTT ET Lo Wit 1 rh: RAO AU” |e ae Ae en es OR Ca eng —Aug. 11,887 —11.6 — 4.4 
DUES GES ETT Sas Ue WT] | OUR HE ge eae ee UD nao tn ta —Aug. 117,381 + 3.4 +24.8 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
+ Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

B-1—Labour Income 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-| to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

F-1] and F-2—Prices 


G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended September 20, 1969 


Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies 


(in thousands) 


EY Soe a UCT ODE TG 5) QO) Sey ne 8,126 656 2207 3,002 1552 
SLY fee | a la aC eR Pro AE ca ly VC ae me Poe bs 454 1,568 2,007 922 
NOME ee ee iscicc oie ck MA rea aetna ataees done 2,613 202 709 995 430 
EO SEE Ley eee 0 cen 7 ok 774 70 219 245 149 
SELEY Sa Ee DORR a ie oe SR, <4 1,216 126 389 399 190 
fi DS SS OS pe eet eer REO” Ch 3,487 244 996 1,344 535 
Eg UES to RE | RCS =) OO 2,435 201 620 932 434 
Bee TAC VEL Fc, catseeecdask sci cod seed een ctales oa. 214 15 53 82 44 

Mel el OR d Ot REESE ei: Reena Pent eee © > 7,847 624 2:153 2,934 1,330 
I et, S23 430 1,479 1,963 910 
ae ene cree eo eee ane 2,524 194 674 971 420 
POAT LTA ETS eee ES I 2 is Sas cn Gh OSE TA ESRRIB + vsb sn oun 581 27 115 144 272 
PANE ORRIN IE ooo gi ous su Save ahncekdin tea RSEDEKS I vor nese 7,266 597 2,038 2,790 1,058 
NT OT AY ie aoe Wenn nans sa 6,749 544 ar) 2,617 983 
AEN GEG RSEE ¢ 18 et eee Re 2 ee 4,454 368 1,268 1,709 629 
re Re, © Ree eee Re eo 2,295 176 609 908 354 

RN CSN fish oicash anon cca shady vinden nn ms NPRM ARs aes or 279 32 124 68 22 
SEES aN S08 2 eR ER Bree 2 er 190 24 89 44 197 
NINN ce Fie toy scatwncsak dep boveies SSE ARES Genvinn si nnies 89 Ms 35 24 10 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE. .........0.......... 6,593 711 1,943 2,261 1,031 
SE ee ae ba Td eee EER 2, Se TNA,» 1,782 223 514 590 279 
PRS Fis Peer hi, es A RM adie cs 4,811 488 1,429 1,671 752 


* Less than 10,000 Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B.C. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended September 20, 1969 


20-64 Years 


14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All Stee Se ae Geese Se All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


pF SLY SEARS SPRENGER ELAN LS LL A a NC RE ORE 


(in thousands) 


| 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE ; 
RIND COVE Rr ee ae ee oe 14,719 2,439) 4, Igo 1,163 4,267 1,130 1,544 — 
LABOUR Y FORGE: 06 Sahl Pere. 8,126 774 3,994 928 1,449 167 214 : 
PeraislOs Clete ns ark et aes LANG ore, 7,847 710 3,906 867 1419 740 205 q 
POTATO VC aces hats taees eee cena ee 279 64 88 61 30 4) HK 
NOT IN LABOUR FORCE ....cccccccccccsscssceceee: 6,593 1,665 182 235 esis 363 1,330 
PARTICIPATION RATEt 
S59 Sen penance le peat 2 55.2 ea 95.6 79.8 34.0 67.9 13.9 
i Tp 2 ee edan) Se. od OD CRRA 57.8 44.9 96.2 Re 32.9 69.5 13.8 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
NST CUS ToT E215 a 1 3.4 8.3 22 6.6 oY 35 * 
OS xe elise A? cere ne 37 7.4 2.6 6.6 a5 3.0 #% 
. ; ; 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended September 20, 1969 


DD IN EI AOY BD epi cee acw feaskackintd cdots tare dates so RHO ate ee eee 279 318 262 
Onttempaurary layoit up.t030) days. ....kiakntieke eee a ee eee 14 20 13 
MitnOMrew Orang seeking work... 0 cn... 265 298 249 
Seeking: ; 

Reuse work. .2 O09, wed AR cy oe ge ee 249 215 234 
Bra REINO SV OLIN, Gor cet ic acts asses steko eee eichaky enh oe ee 16 23 15 
PARCELS RUPORAL TN Bac 5 traces a ehh clei c A vac ate es eRe I Aue ee 88 86 83 
HESS, 100 0) 1p edeee RN Cn On a RE ME SEs ERY ee U 100 115 91 
ene OIILD Shera Maton aca. eu 7) Sc MN gs ee ya i 30 36 38 
Dee CaS MONS Sok. ola ah Spy. cai cot gs on ie 47 61 37 & 


SourRCE: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Year and Month 


1966—Total..............,......... 
Tf AS Ne) | 
968—Total............ccc0cc0cc0. 


ODLETIIOT. 6 oiccceseeecs- 
Ta) 6. eae 


Us ee, 2 


Seasonally Adjusted 


ASOT cc aie eee a 
November................ 


* Revised 


+ Preliminary 
** Includes post office wages and salaries 


Manu- 
Mining facturing 
737 8,090 
813 8,580 
878 9,144 
74.4 754.9 
74.4 Tl tee 
73.6 799.8 
74.5 799.1 
(ep 799.9 
74.6 785.4 
76.2 790.3 
Re Pe 803.2 
78.4 815.9 
15.0 819.6 
74.7 841.0 
75.8 859.3 
74.1 847.6 
Or 840.2 
737 8,090 
813 8,581 
878 9,144 
73.9 ppstovee 
73.4 764.2 
74.1 782.5 
Tost 785.5 
ee 792.2 
74.8 801.1 
76.5 809.6 
77.1 817.9 
78.1 826.7 
78.4 PA pe 
74.9 838.1 
Tau 844.9 
72.9 851.7 
69.5 826.9 


t Advance 


Trans- 


portation 


Storage and 


Communi- 


cationt 


Zs515 
2,815 
3,024 
ZOoE 
PS 
258.4 
261.1 
267.2 
274.0 
Zed 
268.8 
273.6 
271.4 
271.8 
215.9 
278.4 
282.5 


Forestry struction 


Monthly Totals 


Con- 


2,448 
2,546 
2,598 
240.9 
247.9 
9 DG | 
243.2 
233.9 
188.4 
186.8 
200.8 
198.8 
213.1 
229.0 
241.3 
208. 1 
ZI1,D 


Public 
Utilities 


(millions of dollars) 


Trade 


4,125 
4,527 
vB ps 
412.6 
414.8 
422.8 
430.4 
446.8 
459.4 
439.6 
440.3 
447.6 
454.5 
465.1 
477.5 
468.1 
468.3 


4,125 
4,527 
4,973 
412.6 
418.7 
422.2 
427.3 
435.3 
443.8 
448.6 
452.1 
457.6 
459.0 
465.6 
470.9 
467.6 
470.7 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 


Norte: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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Finance, 
Services 
(including 
Govern- 
ment) 


9,056 
10,198 
11,461 

967.6 

Bb fs 

982.7 

987.9 

1,011.0 
1,003.3 
1,004.5 
1,028.4 
1,033.6 
1,047.6 
1,088.2 
1,106.0 
1,143.9 
1,140.1 


9,056 
10,198 
11,461 

959.9 

970.3 

vie 

980.0 

1,010.4 
1,010.6 
026-7 > 
1,047.8* 
1,048.7* 
1,057;9* 
1,090.8* 
1,089.2 
L334 
1,134.2 


Supple- 
mentary 
Labour 
Income 


1,536 
1,648 
1,818 
162.3 
154.2 
165.8 
Lake 
149.6 
153.1 
146.2 
167.5 
167.7 
169.2 
169.3 
188.6 
183.8 
178.6 


1,536 
1,648 
1,819 
153.4 
Louk 
156.9 
157.8 
160.8 
161.9 
161.6* 
164.5* 
165.8* 
167.1* 
Me Uh 
173.5 
175.4 
173.3 


Totals 
Tt 


29,661 
32,385 
35,230 
ve) ee | 
3,034.4 
3,089.5 
3,070.7 
3,095.2 
3,026.8 
3,007.0 
3,070.1 
3,103.6 
3,148.7 
3,257.6 
3,359.6 
3,403.4 
3,403.1 


29,661 
32,385 

35,230 
29215 
2,261.2 
3,000.4 
3,014.6 
3,078.1 
3,096.6 
3,120.9" 
3,169.8* 
3,196.4* 
3,216.4* 
3,260.0* 
3,275.3 
3,332.8 
3,314.9 


tt Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
June 1969, employers in the principal non-agricultural 
industries reported a total employment of 3,846,593. Table 
C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry divi- 
sions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey 
of establishments employing 20 or more persons and from a 


sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a 
somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 
and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statis- 
tics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, 
C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all 
wage earners in the reporting firms. 


Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet 


Index Numbers 


(1961 = 


Year and Month 


AVERAGE 
ST #22 Fee) SUR 8 5 1% ok ORCS tek BRR A id he 108.2 
| AT Sey AERP ee Bn Mae Ta ere Ot PRR Pe rr 114.3 
A164 6 rssh MRRP DORE «In Ue i, Pad Os Oe ada 120.7 
(Ea Na ek RD 88 he ROR CO aa 122.6 
(BEL eyo yoga ba law cle UR Coke tae eR I 122.7, 
1968— 
IVA Rye us oh cncued Mata cater eee Neto ts, Set Seer 122.6 
ECAR os nhs Gime ee 2 eo 0 124.6 
STU pe ae eS cr ee ee as GS ae ee 124.0 
BNADOUEST Scene ee ae BRERA Oe st, ee 126.9 
se(2) BURG NLL ay wiping Mea his En” AMR Da ato 126.7 
BETTY DEL ie ee aera, Se reine oot in ee 126.0 
RIVOLI DEL, 4. easter est aetna ck oc aan i pasa 
| YSIS pa ores gieeeter Ree ke ae rere Gs toe eae ne U22.1 
Be SAMMAIAL V seit ch ate ose ee ee eA 121.4 
Be OIMIATY.. oo eee eA he ee ces oo leone eM 121.9 
i IGN ivad 9 Medien iar 9 Deh nda) 70 A PN 122.6 
LO all RRA es OU. os ne aa oT 123.4 
(NN ES a SERRA ge OES Sh) i oa a A RR NS ar 12:7-0* 
21S g Re Regt Ooo te oO ee ee SOU 129.8 


* Revised. t Preliminary. 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
and and Employ- and and 
Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 


$ $ 
110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
116.3 91.01 117.2 11622 94.78 
ie 96.30 123° 122.8 100.13 
131.4 102.79 £2372 130.6 106.53 
140.4 109.88 122.1 140.3 114.42 
13950 109.46 122.0 140.2 114.43 
140.5 109.96 123°3 140.1 114.23 
140.6 109.97 120-9 138.8 113.20 
141.8 110.95 PAs: 140.4 114.48 
143.8 Cpe 125.8 143.6 117.08 
144.3 112.90 124.6 144.8 118.08 
144.9 Pi.) 124.0 145.5 118.70 
140.5 109.94 121.4 140.9 114.92 
145.8 114.04 121.8 146.5 119.47 
147.4 115.30 1225 148.1 120.80 
148.4 116.11 12322 149.3 P2122 
148.8 116.43 123.6 149.4 121.84 
149.9 117.26 12625 150.3 122.588 
150.5 A We (4 ~ 128.6 150.4 122.68 


} Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling) : manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). | 
SouRCE: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 


Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
June May June June May June 
Areas 1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
SE RS) EEN a Lia St 9 Fe rr Pee) he hy fats 121.4 96.04 96.10 90.06 
re i Ee OR Sa ee: Se 121.4 116.6 124.7 103.72 104.54 99.79 
BRUM UE SOIT 5 oe cost is A wiedicoieiéoieoveecceces.. 143.2 129.0 139.7 78.78 80.86 72.44 
eT sec it Beano oer 7 Oa Ae "Ses a re i225 116.8 117.3 94.77 94.70 88.24 
Carga hy TEC a la (9 a A Se a oe cr 124.3 118.4 122.7 94.46 93.86 87.65 
(Lc 2 RC SOE ut ear vn A ipa a Pe rc 12207 119.8 120.0 114.25 114.70 107.36 
Es TR A Oise 0 Sk ACESS EOI, Cena Ret te ie 134.0 131;5 126.7 121.90 121.25 113.43 
LEE ee ik) 129.4 126.1 125.1 113.31 111.45 105.39 
NE 2 Ey 2 ER eee ae et 120.3 118.0 117.4 108.88 107.31 101.33 
COTY U3 ee, 122.0 119.9 124.6 108.27 107.38 104.86 
as ee i UE eh a vscsvnnecesee 140.1 Fie te 131.9 118.33 115.98 108.66 
OST Ne nO ee oe 139.3 137.6 ey 128.98 127.89 121.94 
Re EM pec eS Mey inex aa RM ee Uv boise ss ocne 129.8 127.0 124.6 117;72 117.26 109.96 
URBAN AREAS 
SOMMER UREN Was as og Scns isos Scnlaxckner sea eitibleveve. sees. 140.1 138.3 Pe 95.02 93.29 88.16 
MMR icet MPa t%, ccs O¥Lee Per dhziwee nthe) ot ctasFhssds'cacka sae 12127 118.5 115.8 97.59 96.86 92.57 
RES Oa i) os le Pe ecu Oe ktieiscicken.s.. 91.3 91.4 102.0 101.99 98.36 94.63 
Ay TSS a EDS» = een ce 2 er 128.5 126.0 120.1 92.49 92.19 87.13 
Cie he NE oll RO ae NET | 2 113.0 112.8 107.7 98.42 95.23 90.69 
BOL a5 2 Ee as ee er 114.2 110.5 108.5 138.48 131.80 128.75 
RR UN eee eh ett) 8 ten ne ccals ace HOM Fedde Sous cance 125-2 123.5 12235 116.06 116.97 108.79 
NNN Se ease tac ts pnd ek led Asses dvece si odes ik s.a\swe0--o0-' 115.0 |i ky 113.9 98.68 98.52 94.08 
TL Toy ange a0 a oe Rl rrr 95.2 94.2 100.6 121.34 121.02 109.38 
Sls \') te ce eh eee.” re 118.0 115.9 WW Ba deg 98.68 99.32 94.61 
SE ne han «ee 117.2 114.6 115.8 107.79 107.64 100.26 
pn es 2) ERE, Be Ge ee ee 2 139.4 136.1 129.3 110.11 109.33 102.88 
ROME ccc Kos. uy 1 ath caver bri GRE etna cis sane- 126.6 129.0 116.2 103.90 103.23 95.05 
LSS 201 ih AO CE Ro 288.5 282.2 261.4 119.00 119.04 110.29 
CCAS Ae, Ae tie es). 2) 140.6 [EPP 116.2 112.69 Piet 100.11 
ERM E AY BAER OLE SAEED spc sc: scevevstesinsso ee ois ones 128.2 124.6 | Was Fee's 119.43 118.11 106.06 
US)? ee EI Tn ane a 144.2 143.5 138.1 110.10 108.36 105.66 
Ey be RRs RAS eet ae kc) 2) 126.0 124.5 119.0 122.66 122.55 117.24 
NINE ree os eccs ie iiceneacsccasstcl eet... je 130.8 125.8 LIS: 72 113.53 105.91 
(sR EE of ene et Se 157.5 154.4 144.0 108.47 107.60 101.38 
eS Sad ae Ek gee ea, <0) 126.6 124.7 119.8 M1525 113.92 104.12 
8 EOE TE aR ne Lh 118.1 113.9 107.2 197-32 113.00 103.98 
Ope, Cine ced An ee 143.6 144.9 he 2 135.78 136.23 131.95 
1 TT Ean oe a er 2 144.6 142.9 r32°1 122.64 121.90 113.91 
a eS ai ces POOR E dere focs 143.8 143.1 140.7 159.00 155.69 142.42 
OOS SU EN ea eS, 128.4 125.2 121.2 134.11 133.78 123.35 
2 Te Sa Ae ES oe ae nee Tore 126.6 128.0 116.4 140.68 142.53 130.71 
EE A ne 143.1 143.3 127.6 131.26 133.84 120.29 
Cb hp ERA Oo ese, 715.9 pete 77.6 105.42 105.16 101.81 
LL oy I NREE teh Rae NO) OR ae a 135.8 133.0 128.6 123.33 122.25 113.63 
NER Ok Tc 5.5 icin Aen oy ROMs, Caine es 116.0 114.7 107.9 138.06 139.11 127.94 
ea a ee Ee = i 150.3 154.8 150.2 136.16 137.53 129.95 
NE a fa vskevescisirans inte wssttenete iain wsven 122.8 120.9 119.0 101.42 100.32 93.98 
Se Oe ee ee a ee a ae, nN 128.1 122.7 124.3 103.51 103.26 97.46 
ESOS ee CE > + 144.4 139.7 147.2 103.02 99.90 98.72 
Oi MERE Ce 0 Bet en A eS OC 150.9 147.9 140.3 117.35 115.35 108.48 
O77 hepa apions weet 0 ge ethane RR Olid 5 i 146.9 143.1 139.6 112.66 110.01 104.07 
aoe ye aT Sis: aE At te PS 2 2, Oe 139.0 139.5 130.6 125.54 124.01 116.81 
Te. te SES, SST OES, ) EPR i A Te 134.6 132.3 124.7 114.43 114.91 105.16 
* Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Trans- Community, 
porta- Fi- Business and Public 
Mines, tion, nance, Personal Services Admin- 
Quar- Manufacturing Commu- Insur- istra- Total 
ries ag ge nication ance Non- tion Speci- 
and Non- Con- and and com- Com- and fied 
For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other . Real mercial mercial De- Indus- 
estry Wells ables rables_ tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector{t Sector** fencet Tf tries 


(in thousands) 


CANADA 
June 1969*.......... me! 124.6 893.8 840.9 384.6 — «1,073.0 301.4 1,133.1 TES.4 417.1 6,659.3 
May 1969%.......... 64.5 118.9 874.1 830.6 363.1 673.0 1,050.2 298.3 1t207 683.0 407.5 6,491.0 
June 196Ge2:.. 76.9 123.8 862.7 789.8 397.4 649.8 983.6 281.0 1,061.7 631.5 419.2 6,277.4 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
May 1969%*........ 1-1 5.0 10.3 1d 8.6 13.8 17.4 Zoo PA UG 8.6 8.1 96.4 
April 1969f........ 1.4 5.7 7.8 1.6 Uae 14.0 Let Dee 2b 7.8 7.6 94.2 
May 1968.......... 1.3 5.8 10.0 Gos) 8.3 14.8 15.6 1.9 Dia ph 16 8.1 Re) 

PRINCE EDWARD 

ISLAND 
May 1969*........ nee — 24 0.4 16D 2.8 4.6 0.6 6.0 1.8 2.1 222 
April 1969 7-....... = — 1.6 0.4 1.2 2g. 4.1 0.6 6.0 1.6 2.0 20.3% 
May 1968.......... wes — Den 0.5 1.8 3.1 4.2 0.6 5.9 ta Pas, 22.2 

Nova SCOTIA . 

May 1969*........ Ag) 5.8 18.8 14.6 14.0 24.1 32.6 7.0 41.2 16.2 20.4 197.4 
April 1969f........ 2.0 6.8 17 14.1 12.9 23.1 a4 sy 6.9 40.2 15.6 20.1 191.0 
May 1968.......... 25 6.8 18.5 14.9 1335 21.9 Spa 6.405 oe 373 13.8 20.0 187.7 

NEw BRUNSWICK 
May 19697... 525 2.4 20.0 11.0 10.1 20.9 25.6 4.6 32.2 10.8 12.0 155.1 
April 1969f........ 2.6 D8) 17.2 10.7 8.1 2AG3 24.9 4.5 32.0 9.9 11.4 145.1 
May 1968.......... 7.0 2.6 18.5 11.6 9.3 20.7 24.0 4.4 30.8 9.7 11.0 149.6 

QUEBEC 
May 1969*........ 18.1 22.8 325.4 199.6 74.1 184.0 258.4 83.6 307.3 170.8 84.3 1,728.4 
April 1969f........ 135 24.5 320.4 197.2 76.2 172.0 255.8 85.9 306.3 163.5 83.4 1,692.8 
May 1968.......... a5 26.0 318.8 193.9 91.1 ee al 244.1 78.4 291.6 157.6 87.1 1,688.3 

ONTARIO 
May 1969*........ 9.9 36.1 376.6 471.2 146.6 21747 423.3 129.5 412.4 278.0 167.9 2,669.1- 
April 1969f........ 8.1 35.1 369.7 464.5 143.7 208.7 409.6 127.1 421.8 268.3 165.0 2,621.4 
May 1968.......... 10.5 36.0 363.5 441.4 148.8 208.1 377.8 120.4 381.6 251.3 169.2 2,508.6 

MANITOBA } 
May 1969*........ 0.9 7.1 28.8 21.6 16.6 46.0 54.8 13.5 Deis 33.2 20.0 294.6 
April 1969f........ 0.6 6.9 28.0 213 15.3 42.1 53.0 13.3 49.9 31.4 19.3 281.0 
May 1968.......... ipa! 6.6 272 20.2 16.3 45.4 53.8 13.0 48.9 28.3 19.5 280.7. 

SASKATCHEWAN . 
May 1969*........ 0.4 5.4 10.3 Sit! 13.6 26.3 39.7 8.7 46.7 21 18.7 196.8 
April 1969f........ 0.3 Sed 9.9 5.4 115 24.9 39.1 10.0 47.5 2be2 17.6 192.6 
May 1968.......... 0.5 5.2 9.7 5.9 16.9 26.8 40.5 7.9 46.6 20.2 18.1 198.3 

ALBERTA 
May "1969" 0..- 1.8 21.4 Del 26.3 39.3 52.8 84.6 18.4 97.0 59.0 32.1 460.3 
April 1969f........ tS 20.8 26.9 26.0 35.7 49.7 82.7 18.3 95.9 54.5 31.3 443.4 
May, 1968.22)... Ly 19.2 21.0 22.8 37.0 50.4 80.6 C7 87.4 SEZ 31.3 426.5 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
May 1969*........ 24.2 10.2 5321 78.4 38.0 82.6 108.1 30.2 109.5 82.0 39.6 656.5 
Apri 19697 22... 19.7 oe 51.6 AO 33:9 78.8 107.6 30.3 109.4 79.7 39.0 635.9 
May 29686... 19.0 10.2 31] FAG 37.6 76.6 101.6 27.6 98.0 69.7 38.5 601.1 


a ee Oe ee Oe OE 


4 Preliminary, + Revised. t Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations, 
and private households. 


** Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management: personal services. 
(except domestic service) and miscellaneous services. : 
tt Excludes non-civilian employees. 

NOTE: In January 1969, DBS expanded the estimates to include all non-agricultural employees. Additions were also made for welfare and religious 
organizations, municipal governments, provincial government employees not otherwise listed, and employees engaged in fishing, trapping and 


private household work. Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. Yukon and NWT included in Canada Total only. 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 


SourCE: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industries 


PAGE IA LSS XCOD GLUDCNS 5, ossicty sche ortessaasensth bcsecsenesveales 
Apa he ol CO re its) LE en, ot ne 
Services incidental tO MUNING. 0.0.0.0... cccekccnccseeeevesereess 
la BASE Cee 6 ie] fol a | GU SO ee ee 
(Wiiy tet! cae! , cl MARE Ome BS) 8 BENDER oy ee OR amt. 4, Sr 
DMN PERPURURE RU OL Ge20 0S, ones dus Aeoose sin vecneveebw vos sceo.nasvk 
OMNES MET VERDC ar. Piverue todas xieeesente eitawennoncreiise 


yg ee URN OA See.) a sees. 8 ee re 
Tobacco processing and products.................0000cee 
abi ets bee. 8 Feb SOM 9 ee ane 2 oe econ 2 re 
Leather products.........: RE oe Se. 
IE AIC ED ss Pcs tebe saps nunca nce regent get Meeokoneey wns ee 
MRR NAIA ogc. NRE evans nsccthe Meter ee totestrvevinns on 
CEG Sho 5, EAS tc a ae ae ae eee + 
pea: Saga: Os ben he ae CeCe: Se cn 
BRIE aM PAT PURCUIT ES Kd. scvssce 89 tas ieccspauaret Mate ciasnen canis 
POT AIC AIMED ITICUISETIES.., 5.0 56 lhsccacaspacstebtenlessovees. 002. 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 
SEM ECOL ITAUSULIOS..ssicasct sare oa sales testsaceaes +s 
MLCtAL FAOTIGAUINE INGUISIIIES 20. Cctesnescerocttoesseovnree- cose 
PINAY V FOACEDE ICCITICH Lo tuntl sesscesetetreciocccces sweet 
PPOUE ROLE COUIDIMIENE,;.:.,.,0emvtossncssineetectssss0s.s0 
OES ao IR) ere Vier ka ae ee Ce eS 
Non-metallic mineral products........ eee. 
Petroleum’ and coalproducts.. 0.0... 08... 
Cnenicawmand chemical products:.........dsnclescs...003. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...................- 
OSS YW) Gt bs 8 Ds. Ie en +25 eee 
VTL 88 IRR ke ce 
RIEL OMNI a5 ss dest cava a datdove devncncsnchdetteM ther ienostae> 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 

ORE STON Ee WR ee SO 2 oe 
Un Ty oo 97 0 ae, eS 2 So 0 2: a 
Cen OTS gS Rit EE BS Ce 5 SURRPnEee oe Reeree. 4 (<a 
BOOTS elt ie 1 ea ee. * aae 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Employment Index 


Numbers* 
June May June 
1969 1969 1968 
(1961 = 100) 
111.4 107.6 hi33 
102.5 99.6 107.1 
103.1 102.4 105.4 
128.7 120.3 129.0 
115.6 115.5 118.5 
166.3 153.0 131, 
128.6 126.2 123.5 
140.8 138.8 132.4 
118.8 116.0 116.0 
114.9 109.3 114.0 
114.0 108.4 114.4 
120.4 114.7 110.9 
90.8 87.7 93.6 
ee fe) 126.2 114.3 
101.5 100.5 100.3 
ea | 121.8 117.0 
119.1 116.8 114.4 
109.6 108.2 109.7 
118.7 105.7 110.8 
13577 130.6 1275 
L253 121.9 1S 
1162 114.9 115.9 
134.3 132.1 127.1 
138.5 136.7 131.0 
151.4 149.3 133,95 
iSsye 157.8 150.7 
153.6 151.0 142.5 
12h 118.8 120.2 
106.9 105.6 107.7 
1225 122.0 120.2 
149.0 146.7 137.8 
120.3 114.4 128.5 
125.4 120.0 132.4 
111.4 104.7 121.8 
115.1 114.1 110.3 
111.8 109.6 106.0 
11228 111.9 113.9 
120.4 123.6 118.3 
136.4 134.7 128.8 
129.6 128.2 123.5 
140.1 138.3 Pik? 
139.6 138.0 131.8 
144.0 142.6 134.2 
133.6 131.9 128.4 
177.3 171.3 160.9 
178.7 166.3 5a:7 
191.5 187.2 174.1 
161.0 156.4 149.5 
212-2 203.7 185.8 
129.8 127.0 124.6 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


June May 

1969 1969 

$ $ 
145.62 147.10 
143.62 147.16 
160.57 158.39 
130.09 133.26 
134.43 130.28 
151.48 149.10 
122.68 122.58 
131.89 131.81 
113.83 113.64 
108.27 107.89 
104.30 103.99 
131.89 131.08 
132.64 129.61 
125.90 126.06 
719.74 81.03 
101.34 101.33 
fe adi 78.04 
74.48 75.47 
109.34 110.01 
99.77 99.78 
142.46 141.52 
129.17 127.30 
145.57 145.94 
128.72 128.37 
139.94 139.77 
144.99 144.44 
125.62 125.02 
132.46 131.96 
177.16 183.24 
138.73 137.80 
104.67 104.86 
149.17 149.54 
144.91 145.25 
157.46 158.03 
131.24 130.78 
129.74 129.29 
116.55 116.20 
126.78 126.65 
94.98 93.59 
118.21 E73! 
83.13 Si? 
115.98 114.62 
113.93 112.49 
118.98 LiZ-73 
84.45 83.59 
80.28 77.34 
129.79 129.68 
63.10 62.36 
87.31 86.11 
117.72 117.26 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Industry 


MANUFACTURING 
PUA DIE LOOUS ts. ss. eh Merete eee ss ccoeaee 
Non-dutable:gO0dS. cca ceecstecce ee eee 
Pood and \beverages:.7 ta tee cc -ce ree 


CONSTRUCTION 


Maneral fuels) bh. 0S A aoe 2 areca te 
Non-metals) except: TucIss Wik nee ance. 
(Difatries anG. SANG Piso arte. wks. ster eseemes 
Services incidental to mining.................006 


BEVETa@eS cb. .s25 st ee te tw eticee ts 
Tobacco processing and producte................ 
RUObeM products 2.5. oe eee tee eas 
eather products.c.c cone ies pees 
Textile progucts sis 7) eas eee 

Miscellaneous textilesii7-\s..5....:....002e 
ACTUAL ee Grn Ge 5 eee eee ee te tee, 
MEVOT igi: MEP ZUR Ee 7 toe VR | oo. eee 
WV AIO CDE OCUICES Ui en css eer eras stelle sane 
Pinreiture- and) fxtures::....ces sets eee 
Paper and allied industriess.202.3:).:....0.5: 

Pulprand Paper millspe ent chee 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 
Primary metal industries......... USER a ede a 

Hromandisteel mills. ees 
Metal fabricating industries................0.00...0. 
Machineryexcept Cléecinicales f-4...052.0055 
iiransportation équipments..s 6.0.02. Ak. 

PATETALLCANG: DALtS a er ees ot a 8. 

MOLOr Vehicles; . Saimere Ae. ce 

ASSembDiing 2, sees: ote ee 
Parts ‘atid -ACCESSONIES 2. ...02. 

Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 
BCCHIC A PTOCUCtS ist ee es ee oY a 

Communications equipment................ 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 
Petroleumand coal products). ...........4 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 


Building 
General contractors 
Special trade contractors 

Engineering 


Other engineering 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Urban transit 
Highway and bridge maintenance 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Highways, bridges and streets.............. 


Average Weekly Hours 
June May June 
1969 1969 1968 


Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 


June 
1969 


May June June May June 
1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 


2.55 PEST) 101.69 101.48 94.45 
2.45 2.26 97.95 97.18 91.19 
Dish Dd, 94.21 93.57 88.98 


1.90 less 72.42 74.33 68.67 
Dadi 2:03 89.36 89.73 83.51 
Zon 25 88.64 87.66 85.54 
1.70 1259, 68.48 69.08 62.77 
1.86 en PZ 67.46 69.02 62.60 
2.65 2.44 103.86 104.83 98.99 
2.20 2.04 90.82 mA any | 84.18 


ya 238 100.97 94.95 90 ou 
1.61 eo Ons 61.33 58.25 
1.62 1.48 52:97 515 OF 49.82 
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Table C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 
Wages 

(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average r 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Average 

EOE SE EE DE oo 41.0 2.02 79.51 106.8 103.7 
va Tbe Cees (6 TO. de la icethe ue... aes sehen 41.0 Biz 82.96 111.4 106.3 
ETS gl TES OP Rae Yee 100g 0 CE 40.8 (Reh: 86.94 116.8 108.8 
go ied ese AY eh tat icles scecesserssns ees 40.3 2.40 91.65 123.1 110.5 
oy oe ee ea ae i oa 2 40.3 2.58 96.84 130.1 112.8 

Last Pay Period in 
(ae CATAST ESS ence TUS Rp PIR UE be hake rr 40.4 fh 103.94 139.6 115.9 
TEN erat EE Re ele Oise yen 40.0 2.56 102.23 ‘37.3 113.7 
(ATCO a ts bee ee era Ciel wt daar, rr 40.4 2.59 104.63 140.5 116.1 
STN en ee et fee A TE iiss vu seven veneciaes 41.0 2.62 107.43 144.3 118.9 
Op) os La a A ar RR REC: ce 1) he rr 40.9 2.64 108.22 145.4 119.2 
OO Le Cop OS SRO Oats ic Sal |r 40.9 2.66 108.68 146.0 119.4 
LESS SO acid Ml SEN pe RIBS Si 5's) eee) oe +t 38.0 2.70 102.56 137.8 112.4 
a UT gO EOS RR ORR do 0 40.1 oer 108.42 145.6 118.8 
| Hl ET ORS. 0 RAR re al Se Ce eo 40.3 zie 109.65 147.3 119.5 
OLE CS CPE 89 3.6.0, RR erica 28/8). 2 or 40.5 2.74 110.97 149.1 119.6 
Re cc Gk vie cts oetee eT ME os do cae ocseeseneas 40.3 Z.15 110.87 148.9 119.2 
Re ale Set idl Uae a ecieie ee otk Cee 40.4 pag iP 111.97 150.4 119.5 
CLUES 0 TES Ee eee OR cB 40.2 2h 111.81 150.2 118.8 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 

Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 

June May June June May June 

1969 1969 1968 1969 1969 1968 

$ $ $ 

Prrevrrrietirie ee Le 45.2 43.2 45.4 aikt 2.15 1.88 
NTT ieee aaa | A a 40.6 40.1 40.7 4S eB ie) 2.07 
I PA CRTEMIN osc t od cascinotdeveeders 41.4 40.5 41.2 2:23 2,21 2.05 
OS Of SR ce be ae 40.5 41.2 40.8 aoe 2.49 2.34 
OS) ED SREE te | © CI eee ds US AP 40.4 40.5 40.5 2.93 2.92 2.69 
OCR) Gk | Eel eae COW 39.7 39.3 40.1 2.44 2.43 2.32 
SS TEC, Dene ee alee SD a 39.8 40.9 39.8 2.90 2.97 y dag 
(ns Kien petiole area eatin teal 39.8 39.5 40.1 2.89 2.86 2.66 
RLS EST 5 MS ae ne ae 37.5 37.8 38.1 3.44 3.42 3.19 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 

Latest figures subject to revision. 

Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 
source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. 
No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature 
of the data see Technical Note, page 749. 


Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
July 1969 


Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid 


1969—June.............. 5,492,000 5,215,100 276,900 Newfoundland 0. 3.) eee 25,071 829,206 
WEAVE eas 5,414,000 5,109,000 305,000 Prince Pdwardusland......2sak. ne 2710 71,707 
Aprilia cee 5,499,000 4,972,500 526,500 IN OV A SCO Ue eaie ces sct8 ie flor eto a eae 31,405 975,628 
IMarchisy a: 5,546,000 4,951,900 594,100 News Brame wiCK 3) 45... sleet 26,383 772,745 
February...... 5,551,000 4,920,000 631,000 Queer ee stink ire 265,052 8,568,862 
January........ 5,512,000 4,896,000 616,000 CON tATIO Mmeetetes 5, ns eal. Se ae ee 283,608 9,124,094 

Mi at ITO Da foie con wearer ee 24,850 715,798 

1968—December.... 5,446,000 4,948,100 497,900 BOAS WALCO Witte hee aes aie ee 17,868 526,7958 
November.... 5,411,000 5,069,400 341,600 AL DCr Ca wees Beds ool a ates a eh 28,821 895,185 | 
Octoberck. 5,346,000 5,081,500 264,500 British: @Golumbia + 4405 se eee 72,909 2,307,382 
September... 5,356,000 5,109,300 246,700 
AUPUSE..cz.. 200: 5,387,000 5,117,200 269,800 Total, Canada, July 1969.02.00... 778,677 24,787,402 
JUV oe, cea 5,321,000 5,000,000 321,000 Total, Canada, June 1969.....2............ 832,559 26,496,493 
Pune s).doets 5,316,000 5,024,900 291,100 Total, Canada, July 1968.................. 739 333 18,858,224 


* Effective June 30, 1968, coverage was increased to include salaried 
workers earning up to $7,800 per annum. 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


July 1969 July 1968 
Province Total Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal — 
G7, Ca¥ EEG ee Le ROA eo Sk 120,888 84,957 35,931 123,909 84,792 39,117 
Newfoundland LSE ST eo Od Re Pe SO 2,050 S511 1,605 1,101 504 
Prince Baward Island.-....c6¢c5 400 297 103 481 355 126 
Nova Scotia.. PERE AL, ut, Sah ee 3,421 2517 844 CWA be) 2E529 1,186 
TM CME ITISWVIC Ke ts ae. 3,288 2,452 836 3,111 2,229 882 
Quebec Oe: Ls ts. ae a ae BP eg) 2A3a9 10,182 36,760 24,439 12,323 
Ontario Fa. RE). SOR een Ce TC ee Oa 57,033 38,767 18,266 56,747 38,643 18,104 
UE ET VLIW) 67 doa 6 LAAN Rg BES SRS On 2,766 2,192 574 3352 2,738 614 
PASE AICI WAN fi oak iiscedccees ssl. 2.114 1,540 574 1,871 1,437 434 
Alberta BO mah Skee eee 3,763 2,686 LOT? 4,026 3,045 981 
isn COMI Dia er oe 11,005 8,041 2,964 12,241 8,276 3,965 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 29,104. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at July 31, 1969 


Number of weeks on claim Total 

(based on 10 per cent sample) claimants 

Total July 31, 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1969 
PIAA ie Ae 278,619 110/923 71,421 54,592 42,483 321,035 
RY aie ates pee as, 167,755 72,822 42,682 29,397 22,854 194,856 

| og = 11) ea te tee 110,864 37,301 28,739 25,195 19,629 126,179 
NEWFOUNDLAND........ si Nanaia 8,974 2,748 3,249 2,044 933 8,054 
OL RT pe ah RR 7,058 2,289 2,729 1,494 546 6,114 
INO a eee teseiesesinvercncette 1,916 459 520 550 387 1,940 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND............ 975 474 123 239 139 1,242 
RN oes gatos 623 365 53 98 107 805 
OSE Ts oe er S ped 109 76 141 32 437 
OSGeo 11,449 sherk’ £2 3,699 2,280 1,878 11,322 
Ete Ale ein me eR 8,195 2,603 D7T6 1,509 1,307 7,697 
Ee TD ip aalelleds aie tl aR Spars 989 923 Ts 571 3,625 

NEw BRUNSWICK.................0000000- 9,429 3,474 2,496 1,981 1,478 9,221 

. 8 EPS See. e 6,045 2,339 jb fe 1,148 825 6,160 
TIE LCF eeonnliaa i OCR ae 3,384 Lio 763 833 653 3,061 

| (a 5 lie one ig ne a 85,883 26,548 22,405 18,739 18,191 103,032 
TLE Us then oo Re 53,839 17,791 14,602 11,484 9,962 66,791 
NIM Be aa ws ied hones 32,044 A ee 7,803 T2020 8,229 36,241 

I NI oS as veces 109,846 53,513 26,547 18,122 11,864 124,023 
PL yew ace ia eo ea 63,852 34,777 14,210 8,478 6,387 70,671 
TN ce oc As 45,994 18,536 12-337 9,644 5,477 $3,352 
POA 3 eessatrcscune ee... 8,254 2,878 2,156 1772 1,448 10,058 
CUP Ce i gee ee 4,168 vig 984 743 724 5,447 
NI ith can v di be 4,086 1,161 Lig 1,029 724 4,611 

| SASKATCHEWAN. .eseccscsceescseseeseees. 6,042 1,728 Ibe Ae RY 1,052 a 7i2 
OPS ame ae. eee 3,363 1,072 847 914 530 3,182 
ES Ye 2,679 656 678 823 522 2,593 
iret hag een 9,753 3,749 2,238 2,258 1,508 11,635 
EE I Es ee 5,108 2,194 1,092 1,143 679 6,382 
OA 8 SR Ee eee 4,645 1:555 1,146 Hit5 829 5,253 
BRITISH COLUMBIA.....................- 28,014 11,619 6,983 5,420 3,992 36,673 
eT et Sanne aes Se 15,504 7,675 3,656 2,386 1,787 21,607 
|. eee nee 12,510 3,944 S327 3,034 2,205 15,066 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Norte: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health Recrea- 
and tion Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


2 a oP RE SDE POSES RATS a EA TSS 


(1961 = 100) 
1964-—_Y Cab. orcas ects 104.8 106.8 103.9 ~- 106.0 101.0 108.9 £0339 103.4 
AOU = Y CAL. irene ote cet 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 
$9OG- 7 Cali nti: 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
19G1-—Y Cares. cee 115.4 118.1 113.4 Del 6 111.8 122:5 114.1 110.4 
T9GS—Y Cars ccs ee ceiecesscentes 120.1 122.0 118.6 ict 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 
1968—September................ BAS 123.4 119.8 121.2 115.4 128.5 L210 12t3 
October ak na 121.4 122.9 120.3 122.8 114.9 129.0 121.4 12t3 
INOvemiber,22..3.-.6.00: 129 123.4 120.9 123.4 6 yl 129.4 123.3 121 
Decembers 12.22.07: 12233 124.5 121.0 123.4 11597 129.4 123.3 12173 
1969—January...............0.. 122.6 125.) r21.9 121.5 116.3 129.5 124.2 12's 
PEDLUALY vaccines 228: 122.6 123.9 122.3 121.8 P73 129.6 124.7 121.9 
IMianC hips tat (te t25u2 123.8 122.8 123.8 118.3 129.5 12531 i218 
API. oka eee. 124.6 125.0 F237 124.3 219.9 13501 125.4 1253 
VERY ty ae Acne ee 124.9 125.1 124.2 123.8 120.4 134.2 127.4 125.8 
1p) ic) Seca ate 125.9 127.8 124.7 124.9 120.6 134.2 127.4 125.8 
LURES pone Ae tae 126.4 128.8 1252 124.8 120.7 134.2 127.4 126.3 
JAN GUNS tet repent 126.9 130.6 125.4 125.0 120.5 134.2 [27-6 126.4 
DEPLCMDELL a5, nck =: 126.6 128.5 123.7 17522 120.9 135.0 128.0 126.4 
(1949 = 100) 


BORLCIIOEL 2440 163.0" 
SS ESRD RS A RN PE SS TS 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
NOTE: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—September, 1969 > 


Rec- 
Health  rea- Tobacco 
All-Items Trans- and tion and 
porta- Personal and Alco- 
Sept. 69 Aug. 69 Sept. 68 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 


SEUSS ERE SSS SRE SNES SE PR IAS EU SDE SR SSPE LS a SS SESS 15 2 RE TE 


(1961 = 100) 

Bimiohn’s, NAGS sam. 20920. n 120.3 ~ 120.69... 117.5° 122557 “113-4 127.0 SP 110.5” 128 cee 
BU itrx See SM Ha oe ccc 121.2 121.4 | 115.4." 1289 | 113.9 123.6 1109.9 136500126 2umeetm 
SFT» aN DA ce ta ea 121:5 121-6) /416:2 127.5" 9113/4" 127.4 8120 ee 
Bisaircaliey.. ete cae nN 122717 "123.2, 118.6 123,50)" 115.0 | 122.8 "1201 ios 0, 
oT" a een 123.9, 1,124.30, 7 119.1 9 1986) 115-1 125.9 118.9 9 2137 
(EST Ee Ae See 125.5, 125.8. 120.2 1280) 118.7 128.3 127.8 135.6) cue eee 
TTT eas ee ane ae 124.7 1239 119.8 . 131.6° 1126 131.7) 1243 — 138ia;o eet 
Saskatoon-Regina....0.0...00.0..ccc. 121,26 420,7) wed 17.3.4 > 130,009 329°» 126.4 ny 12d Sg eee 
Edmonton-Calgary 0.0.00... 123.0 1224 118.3 1286. 116.3. 124.7> 117.3 — 4371.) eencolqeeen cee 
RC OUVER A po ts. 119.5 120.1 116.0 J2570 113.5 123.0 MARI 4 ee 


mises Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
etween cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 

ompiled by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Canada Department of Labour on the basis of 
reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Depart- 


tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts that 
amount to ten or more man-days. The number of 
workers involved includes all workers reported on strike 
or locked out, whether or not they all belong to the 
union directly involved in the disputes leading to the 
work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included. 


ment of Manpower and Immigration. The first three 


able G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1964-1969 


)* Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry 


September 1969, (Preliminary) 


Number Number 
Begin- Strikes Begin- Strikes 
ning and ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- During Lock- Workers Man- 
ndustry Month outs Involved Days Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 
eT DR IR LEAT NRE RR PDT TEP 
ns 1 1 168 500 Wewfonrtlan oo o.ccse a — — — — 
SES or = 6 4,331 86,330 Prince Edward Island.............. --- — —- _ 
OT) eee ae oe ree 11 52 46,727 944,160 Nova Scotia: ...costace eed 3 6 1,782 8,040 
ne 7 19 5,804 68,830 New Brunswick......cccs.00dcecene: | 2 118 120 
ransportation and utilities.. 4 5 3,635 16,510 OB OC icine cise SON SA 3S 3 17 3,546 53,620 
Se eee 4 9 402 6,490 CAIRT IOS. oe ra ent les cine: 15 52 50,751 1,014,460 
Ne ee — _— ces — Muantieba: c.tni05:)s..cee Sar 2 2 60 200 
ee l 3 315 3,240 Saskatchewan........... l 2 233 3,640 
Public administration.............. 1 l 115 690 ANG a ee — 5 516 10,840 
British Columbia...................... 2 7 929 19,470 
Fodaral.......<...xccdwadbe asian 2 3 3,562 16,360 
ALL INDUSTRIEG................ 29 96 61,497 1,126,750 ALL JURISDICTIONS.......... 29 96 61,497 1,126,750 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and 


Duration in Man-Days 


Lockouts 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Strikes Estimated 
onth or Year Month and Workers Working 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 
1 sypretebe rial iii a dala gael ogi eal aan nny op a a | 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
(Fon. ce pe ch tala de le ame Ain. ele chee 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
ea ho eo a 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
(ee son a es tai oat al aaa ARE ech a rr 498 522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
(a siiaehs Sia ie Ca | ca i easier arene oy 559 582 225.502 5,082,730 0.32 

i 

IG Oe ae ce 42 124 30,065 346,140 0.27 
EMRE See eae sca s vac sea suvecorece TERME EMOTO Gi pcs canes 26 91 20,047 313,990 0.22 
op SLLE Le, 9) ofa oe ae el 19 70 14,563 221,540 0.16 
. RATES EMO erica skied dcbovsusnar oateusvaset ties cieeves ++» 1 58 13,196 104,980 0.08 
LOE POCO DSSS CC a3 64 10,048 125,680 0.09 
i lS va) CES a eee io 0 26 62 15,467 137,070 0.11 
f RRR 556 nc Venn ae Keceenceis REEBE sbvoks- 38 83 22,696 169,120 0.13 
(Ni GRE Re 50 95 30,211 272,490 0.20 
| Li) EE ON lle ce AR i kr 64 125 108,563 1,099,450 0.79 
LE te SE ED A fe 58 133 61,407 911,680 0.64 
2 Bin, oc hee pa SO ORR CT 4 er 33 i Bs: 70,723 1,058,150 0.69 
NN oP any Sihanit Suances ROOD. cxcs ase 44 i gs 74,686 1,178,780 0.81 
MNT aay eee cies 29 96 61,497 1,126,750 0.81 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction 


September 1969, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 
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In Effect During Month 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September 1969 (Preliminary) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Involved Sept. 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


err 


FORESTRY 


Consolidated Bathurst 
Ltd., 
Casey, Que. 


Carpenters 
Loc. 2817 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


168 


500. . 


500 


Sept. 22 
Sept. 25 


Grievance procedure—Return of 
workers pending negotiations. 


I IE 


MINES 
Metal 
Wabush Mines Co., Steelworkers 463 3,700 41,200 May 7 Wages, hours—Wage increase of 
Pointe Noire, Que. Locs. 6254 & 6680 Sept. 12 55¢ an hour over 36 months, other 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) benefits. 
Iron Ore Co. of Canada Steelworkers 1,400 — 109,200 May 10 Wages, hours—74¢ an hr. in- 
Lads Loc. 5795 Sept... crease over 30 mo. contract, 
Labrador City, Nfid. (AFL-CIO/CLC) other improved benefits. 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Mine, Mill and 3,268 70,030 95,710 Aug. 21 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Ltd., Smelter Workers — 
Falconbridge and Onaping Loc. 598 (Ind.) 
areas, Ont. 
Mineral Fuels 
Great Canadian Oil Sands Oil Workers 300 6,300 7,800 Aug. 25 Wages— 
at0e, (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
Fort McMurray, Alta. 
Non-Metal 
Canadian Rock Salt Co., Auto Workers 173 3,630 22,130 Mar. 30 Wages— | 
Ojibway Mines, Loc. 195 (CLC) — 
Essex, Ont. 
Quarries 
Canada Crushed Stone, District 50 107 2,250 5,350 July 19 Wages, fringe benefits, working 
Dundas and Hamilton, (U.M.W.A.) — conditions— 
Ont. Loc. 14979 (Ind.) 
MANUFACTURING 
Rubber 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Workers 450 8,550 15,300 — 
ReGheeccinanniter neat ‘ ; ann . Not reported—Not reported. 
Canada, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Valleyfield, Que. 
Textiles 
Daly & Morin Limitée, Clothing Workers’ 225 4,730 6,980 , 
Pachincs One Federation , ; pee 18 Wages, hours— 
(CNTU) © 
776 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September 1969 (Preliminary) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Caldwell Linen Mills, 
Iroquois, Ont. 


Canadian Celanese 
Chemcell Division, 
Sorel, Que. 


Wood 


Crestbrook Forest 
Industries Limited, 
Fort MacLeod, Alta. 


Kootenay Forest Products 
Ltd., 
Nelson, B.C. 


Wayerhausser Québec Ltée 
Princeville, Cté 
Arthabaska, Que. 


| Paper 


Maritime Paper Products 
Limited, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Primary Metals 


International Nickel Co. 
of Canada Ltd., 

Sudbury District and 
Port Colborne, Ont. 


Algoma Steel Corp., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Various Locations, Quebec 
Metal Fabricating 
Engineering Products 
of Canada Ltd., 
Boucherville, Que. 
Curtis Products 


Cobourg, Ont. 


Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Various locations, Ont. 


Union 


United Textile 
Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Workers’ 
Union 

Loc. 1434 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-206 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-405 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Teamsters 
Loc. 927 (Ind.) 


Steelworkers 
Locs. 6500 & 6200 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various Unions 


Steelworkers 
Various Locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5792 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 788 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Various Locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Man-Days 
Workers Accu- 
Involved Sept. mulated 
430 1,290 1,290 
625 3,750 3,750 
105 2210 21,030 
289 6,070 13,870 
132 2,770 9,150 
103 2,160 2,780 
17,500 375,000 1,037,500 
pets 162,490 330,400 
1,082 22,720 33,540 
125 2,630 10,640 
102 510 3,470 
13,500 289,290 588,220 


Duration in 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Aug. 22 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages—Return of workers. 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits, holidays— 


Suspension of one employee— 


Wages, hours, vacations, holidays 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages—Average wage increase 
of 42¢ for the life of the contract, 
other improved benefits. 


Wages, fringe benefits— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September 1969 (Preliminary) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


York Structural Steel, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Machinery 


Otis Elevator Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Belleville, Ont. 


Sheldons Engineering Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 


Timberjack Machines Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 


SKD Manufacturing Co., 
Amherstburg, Ont. 


Lunenburg Foundry and 
Engineering Co., 
Lunenburg, N.S. 


Electrical Products 


Croname McDonald Ltd., 
Waterloo, Que. 


Northern Electric Co. Ltd., 


London, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
of Canada Ltd., 
Collingwood, Ont. 


Petroleum & Coal Products 


Six Oil Refineries 
Lower Mainland, B.C. 


Union 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 7290 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 1762 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Workers 
Loc. 5303 (Ind.) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 2931 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Moulders 
Loc. 246 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 89 (CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 1716 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5207 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc 2di(CL©) 


International 
Operating 
Engineers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Oil Workers 
Loc. 9-601 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Involved Sept. 


53 


130 


145 


315 


330 


147 


163 


900 


hey) 


550 


110 


10,510 


1,300 


2,470 


1,130 


6,930 


3,090 


2,120 


450 


690 


Lisa 


Accu- 


mulated 


110 


52,540 


1,300 


2,470 


1,130 


13,200 


5,440 


2,120 


450 


1,790 


57,790 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Sept. 30 


May 14 
Sept. 29 


Sept. "2 


Sept. 4 


Sept. 29 


Sept. 9 
Sept. 11 


May 21 


Major Issues 


Result 


so SR ER RRS SUNDA ITLL A LE a ST 


Wages in a first agreement— 


Wages, working conditions — 
Return of Workers, settlement 
terms not reported. 


Unable to reach agreement on 
fringe benefits—Return of work- 
ers, settlement terms not re- 
ported. 


Wages, fringe benefits—Wage in- 
crease, other improved benefits. 


Protesting suspension of an em- 
ployee for cause—Return of 
workers when employee was re- 
hired. 


Wages, retroactive dating of a> 
contract, pension benefits— : 


Wages— 


Wages—45¢ an hr. increase over 
3 years. 


Alleged disagreement 
clause— 


Over a 


Wages, rates for overtime on 
Sundays—Wage increase of $1.14 
an hr. up to-Feb. teio72. 


Wages, fringe benefits— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September 1969 (Preliminary) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 


North American Plastics 
Ltd., 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


/ CONSTRUCTION 


Several plumbing 
contractors, 

Various locations, 

Northwestern Ontario. 


Hamilton Construction 
Association, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Windsor Construction 
Association, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Electrical Construction 
Association of 
Hamilton, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Forming Contractors 
Association of 
Metro Toronto, 

Metro Toronto, Ont. 


C. W. Miller Ltd., 
& Guilfords Ltd., 

Various locations, 
Nova Scotia. 


Mechanical Construction 
Association of Sudbury, 
Sudbury and area, Ont. 


Allied Industrial Workers, 
Point Tupper, N.S. 


Parsons Construction, 
Point Tupper, N.S. 


Lummus Co. of Canada 
Ltd., 
Douglas Point, Ont. 


Pitts Atlas McNamara, 

Lower Notch Hydro 
Project, 

Montreal River, Ont. 


Union 


Auto Workers 
Does 25) (CLC) 


Plumbers 
Loc. 508 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various Unions 


Various Unions 


UBE.W. 
Loc. 105 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Canadian 
Concrete Forming 
Union (Ind.) 


Asbestos Workers 


Loc. 116 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal 


Workers 
Loc. 504 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal 


Workers 
Loc. 56 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Teamsters 
Loc. 879 (Ind.) 


Labourers 


Loc. 493 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


292 


200 


1,058 


450 


550 


750 


110 


140 


700 


707 


208 


752 


Duration in 


Man-Days 

Accu- 

Sept. ’ mulated 
6,200 101,910 
4,200 61,800 
22,220 108,280 
3,150 97,630 
11,550 34,650 
15,750 45,000 
990 1,540 
1,400 1,820 
350 350 
1,400 1,400 
2,080 2,080 
3,010 3,010 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


May 17 
1968 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, union security, grievance 
procedure— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Wages— 


Wages—Wage increases. 


Wages, working conditions, 
fringe benefits— 


Wages, hours, other benefits— 


Wages, fringe benefits—Wage 
increase of $1.49 an hr. over next 
three years. 


Wages—$1.64 an hr. increase 
spread over two years, other im- 
proved benefits. 


Lay-off of 12 tradesmen without 
regard to seniority—Union order- 
ed men back to work. 


Alleged dispute over hours of pay 
concerning inclement weather 
conditions—Return of workers. 


Use of non-union trucks— 


Disagreement over promotions 
and job  postings—Return of 
workers pending discussions. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, September 1969 (Preliminary) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved Sept. mulated Date Result 


ONL TEE ELIE ILO LLL a 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


UTILITIES 


Transportation 


Hours of work, safety conditions 


Mechanization, reduction in num- © 


ber of workers in gang, 


loads—Return of workers when 


court injunction issued. 


Wages, hours— 


sling 


a 
a 
F 
om 
q 


Delay in new contract negotia-— 


Wages, hours, other benefits— 


Long service pay— 


*Lakehead Freightways Teamsters 100 2,290 17,410 Feb. 19 
Limited, various locals 7 — 
Port Arthur, Sault Ste. (Ind.) 
Marie, Ont., and 
Winnipeg, Man. 
*Fédération des Armateurs I.L.A. Loc. 1846 331 — 1,660 Aug. 25 
du Canada, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Sept. 2 
Cap de la Madeleine, 
Que. 
*B.C. Maritime Employers’ Longshoremen and 3,230 13,840 13,840 Sept: 25 
Assoc., Warehousemen — 
Various Ports, various locals 
British Columbia. (CLC) 

*Department of Transport, I.B.E.W. 232 230 230 Sept. 30 
Various Locations, Loc. 2228 a tions— 
Ontario, Manitoba and (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Saskatchewan. 
TRADE 
Retail 
Three Co-operatives Retail, Whole- 216 3,280 3,280 Sept. 5 
Association, sale Employees — 
Estevan, Regina and various locals 
Prince Albert, Sask. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SERVICE 
Education 
Windsor Board of Public Employees 307 3,070 3,070 Sept. 17 
Education, Locs 2/(CEG) rae 
Windsor, Ont. 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
Corporation of City of Public Employees 115 690 690 Sept. 23 


Peterborough, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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Loc. 504 (CLC) 


Wages, benefits and management 


policies— 


ee er ia 


\ 
i 
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’’There is no standard definition of the 
science of ergonomics, but it can best be 
summed up in the phrase, ‘fitting the 

job to the worker.’ Its object is to reduce 
fatigue, ill health, and injury, while 
making fuller use of man’s physical and 
mental resources.’ Read ‘Ergonomics: 
Man and His Work.’’ See p. 716. 
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